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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 11th April 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
EDINBURGH CORPORATION TRAMWAYS 
BILL.—(y Order). 

THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, that when he gave notice of oppo- 
sition to this Bill he intended to move to 
insert a clause to prevent the Tramway 
Company from increasing their fares on 
public holidays. He found, however, 
that he would be out of Order in moving 
to insert a clause on the Third Reading of 
the Bill. But if he had an opportunity 
of getting it done in another place he 
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would avail himself of it. [Laughter.] 
Hon. Members need not laugh; he did 
not see any objection to making use of 
another place in the matter of a Private 
Bill. Before the Third Reading of the 
Bill was taken, he wished to say that he 
thought the Bill and all Bills of the same 
kind should have a clause preventing 
Tramway Companies from increasing 
their fares on public holidays. Tram- 
ways were worthy of support when they 
were promoted by really bund fide com- 
panies, and not by mere speculators and 
adventurers, because he believed they 
were for the good of the community. 
But when tramways were laid down, the 
omnibuses as a rule were driven out of the 
district, and there was practically no 
competition, so that the Tramway Com- 
pany could do pretty much as they liked 
with the public. Tram fares had been 
reduced to a halfpenny, a penny, and three 
halfpence, for which he was glad, but the 
companies did that not to oblige the 
pub-ie, but simply as a means of making 
mosey and driving away the competition 
of the busses altogether. But on public 
| holidays, such as Easter Monday, these 
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halfpenny, penny, and three halfpenny 
fares were increased to 2d. and 3d. 
The companies merely put up a notice 
on the trams, where nobody could 
see it except attention was called to it 
by the conductor, announcing that the 
halfpenny, penny, and three halfpenny 
fares were suspended for that day. ‘Tram- 
way Companies might be within their 
right in doing so, but seeing that they 
were allowed a monopoly—for these 
Tramway Companies were really monopo- 
lists—something should be done by the 
House to protect the public against these 
excessive fares, especially on those days 
when they should be anxious to assist 
the industrial classes to get out into the 
suburbs rather than to spend their holiday 
inthe public-house. From personal obser- 
vations of his own on last Easter Monday 
he found that cases had happened where 
a working man and his wife, having six 
or eight children, had got into a tram for 
the purpose of spending a pleasant day 
on one of the commons in the suburbs, 
and instead of being called upon to pay, 
say, Is., the usual fare, they were 
obliged to pay 2s., to get out to the 
common. He had no doubt that to the 
President of the Board of Trade and other 
wealthy aristocrats on the Treasury Bench 
it made no difference whatever whether 
the charge was Is. or 2s., but to the 
working man, with £1 or ‘ess a week, it 
was a matter of considerable importance. 
In some cases, when a working man 
found he could not bring his family out 
to one of these commons except at a cost 
of about 2s., he did not go at all, and pro- 
bably spent the day in the public-house. 
He was sorry the President of the Board 
of Trade was not in his place. He did 
not mean to make a charge against the 
right hon, Gentleman or against his Pre- 
decessor in Office, but he said it was the 
duty of the President of the Board of 
Trade to see that clauses were put into 
all these Bills for the purpose of protect- 
ing the industrial classes against this 
extraordinary increase of fares, especially 
ou public holidays. He was sorry 
to say, however, that the officials 
of the Board of Trade had never troubled 
themselves about seeing that such clauses 
were inserted in those Bills at the proper 
time, though they were paid large sala- 
ries for the purpose of examining those 
Bills, and seeing that the interests 
of the public were protected. He 
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was glad to say that Local Authori- 
ties, whose consent for the laying down 
of the tramways must now first be obtained 
by the Tramway Companies, were endea- 
vouring to do what the Board of 
Trade had neglected to do; but he 
wanted the Board of Trade in future to 
go carefully through all these Bills and 
to see that proper clauses were inserted 
for the protection of the public, both in 
regard to fares and in every other matter 
affecting the public interest. He would 
make it his business to carefully watch 
all Tramway Bills, and to watch them in 
time, and if the President of the Board of 
Trade and the other officials could not be 
got to do the duty they were paid for, he 
should endeavour to do it as an unpaid 
Member of the House. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he sympathised with the general 
strain of the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough, and if the hon. Member had 
made a Motion to prevent a company 
from increasing the fares on public holi- 
days he would be found supporting it. 
But that was out of the question at the 
present stage of the Bill. He was glad, 
however, to say that, though other Tram- 
way Companies might have been guilty of 
the offence with which the hon. Member 
for Peterborough had charged them, he 
had been told that the Edinburgh Tram- 
way Companies had never increased their 
fares on public holidays. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, he believed 
that statement was correct, but it did not 
do away with his intention to get a clause 
introduced into the Bill to prevent the 
Edinburgh Tramway Company getting 
bad in future. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


GOVAN BURGH (TRAMWAYS) BILL. 
(by Order). 
THIRD READING, 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) said, that under this Bill the 
Govan Burghs Tramways Company 
would have no power whatever to charge 
more than ordinary fares on public 
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holidays. He thought the question 
raised by the hon. Member for Peter- 
borough was a proper one to refer to the 
Town Commissioners, which was the 
right body to decide all questions as to 
fares. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON said, he entirely 
disagreed with that observation. It was 
the duty of the Board of Trade, and 
especially the House of Commons, to 
protect the public, and they should not 
in these cases leave it to any Town 
Commissioners whatever. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


LIGHTS ON THE SPANISH COAST. 

Mr. CAYZER (Barrow-in-Furness) : 

beg to ask the Under Seeretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, as the finding of the 
Board of Trade inquiry into the loss of 
the Trinacria off Cape Villano, on the 
coast of Spain, on the 7th of February 
last, in which 31 persons were drowned, 
stated that lights of the first order are 
urgently required on Cape Villano and 
Cape Finisterre, whether Her Majesty's 
Ambassador at Madrid, in reply to the 
representations he has been instructed to 
make, has received any definite informa- 
tion from the Spanish Government as to 
the time when the light at Cape Villano 
will be improved ; and whether he has 
any information that the present defective 
light at Cape Finisterre is likely to be 
replaced by one of the first order ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : As regards Cape Villano, the 
Spanish Government have informed Sir 
H. D. Wolff that the apparatus for pro- 
ducing the electric light which is to be 
exhibited from the lighthouse there is 
being erected, and will, it is hoped, be 
shortly in working order. No answer 
has yet been received to His Excellency's 
last inquiry respecting the light on Cape 
Finisterre, but he was recently informed 
that the Minister for Public Works would 
reply very soon. 
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THE LIBERATOR FRAUDS. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.)=: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether the 
Public Prosecutor is taking any active 
steps to secure the execution of the 
warrant issued by the Bow Street Magis- 
trate against Jabez Spencer Balfour upon 
charges of fraud in connection with the 
failure of the Liberator Permanent Build- 
ing and Investment Society and certain 
of its allied institutions ; and whether he 
can inform the House what steps were 
taken by the Public Prosecuter, after his 
attention had been called to the matter by 
shareholders and depositors, to secure 
that the said Jabez Spencer Balfour should 
not leave this country before he had been 
publicly examined in bankruptey ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asqguitu, Fife, E.): All possible steps 
are being taken to secure the execution of 
the warrant against J. S. Balfour, and 
have been taken ever since the Director 
of Public Prosecutions obtained sufficient 
evidence to apply for process on a criminal 
charge, but I do not think it would be in 
the interests of justice to say what these 
steps are. The Director of Public Prove- 
cutions has no power to act, except when 
a foundation has been laid for a criminal 
charge, and could not act in aid of the 
bankruptey proceedings in the manner 
suggested in the question. 

Mr. HOWELL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any information has been 
received at the Foreign Office that Jabez 
Spencer Balfour, against whom a warrant 
has been issued in connection with the 
Liberator Building Society frauds, is now 
in the Argentine Republic, or in some 
other country with which Great Britain 
has not yet concluded an Extradition 
Treaty ; and whether, if this be so, the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
will consider the propriety and desir- 
ability of at once taking steps to secure 
by the comity of nations the surrender of 
the said Jabez S eacer Balfour to the 
British Authorities, in order that he may 
be placed under magisterial investigation 
upon the charges alleged against him in 
the warrant issued for his appreheusion. ¢ 
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*Sir E. GREY : All proper steps in 
the matter are being taken ; but it is not 
expedient in the interests of justice that 
I should at present make any fuller state- 
ment of the facts, 


EGYPT. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
the Blue Book, Egypt, No. 1, 1893, 
presented to this House by Command of 
Her Majesty, consisting of Despatches 
written by Lord Cromer to the Earl of 
Rosebery and by the Earl of Rosebery to 
Lord Cromer, on and between the dates 
of 26th December, 1892, and 23rd 
January, 1893, contain all the Despatches 
written by those two officials relative to 
the public affairs of Egypt on and be- 
tween those dates, and, if not, what other 
Despatches have passed between them ; 


and whether he will lay such other 
Despatches upon the Table of this 
House ? 

Sir E. GREY: The Blue Book 


named does not contain all the Despatches 
received from and sent to Lord Cromer 
between the dates specified, but only such 
of them as the Secretary of State con- 
sidered could, consistently with the in- 
terests of the Public Service, be laid 
before Parliament. It is not his inten- 
tion at present to lay any other Papers 
respecting the affairs of Egypt. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Can the 
hon. Gentleman say what other Des- 
patches have passed; and, if so, how 
many 7 

Sir E. GREY: I think the answer 
is implied in my first answer. It said 
that everything which the Secretary of 
State thinks can be laid before Parlia- 
ment in the interests of the Public Ser- 
vice will be laid. I can make no 
further statement. 


80 


THE LEE-METFORD RIFLE. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if he will state the difference, if 
any, between the range of the Lee-Met- 
ford rifle and that of the Martini-Henry 
rifle ; and whether a number of ranges 
have been closed throughout the country 
since the introduction of the Lee-Metford 
rifle and, if so for what reason ? 


{COMMONS} 
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*THue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CamppBet_-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The difference of range 
is about 700 yards. No ranges have 
been closed since the introduction of the 
Lee-Metford rifle that would not have 
been closed without its introduction ; but 
a considerable number of ranges which 
are still available for the use of the Mar- 
tini-Henry rifle have been pronounced 
unsafe for the Lee-Metford. 


SPORTING DOGS IN THE ISLAND OF 
LEWIS, 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate whether, in consequence of the 
great damage done in the Keose District 
of the Island of Lewis to the sheep of 
the crofters by the dogs of the sportsmen, 
and in view of the fact that the crofters 
were forbidden by the estate regulations 
to keep guns for the protection of their 
stock and crops previous to the passing 
of the Crofters’ Act of 1886, and since 
have been too poor to obtain them, the 
Government will take some steps to 
remedy this condition of affairs ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.) : have not 
heard that damage has been done in the 
Keose District in the Island of Lewis to 
the sheep of crofters by the dogs of 
sportsmen ; but, if such damage has been 
done, the crofters will have the ordinary 
remedy of a claim of damages against 
the owners of the dogs, and if a dog is 
known to be dangerous, and is not kept 
under proper control, they will be entitled 
to obtain a summary order directing that 
the dog be kept by the owner under 
proper control or destroyed, subject to 
penalty if he fail to comply with the 
Order. 


CONSTANTINOPLE QUAY. 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether his 
attention has been called to a statement 
in The Standard wewspaper, dated 
Constantinople, Monday 3rd April, to the 
effect that British merchants there loudly 
complain of the action of the Turkish 
Goverument in preventing steamers trom 
unloading at their coal wharves in the 
harbour, and at the same time in refusing 
to allow merchants to transfer their coal 
depots to other convenient spots on the 
sea front, outside the sphere of the opera- 
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tions of the Quay Company, thereby 
causing the merchants te land their coal 
in lighters, a proceeding which entails 
great additional expense; and whether 
Her Majesty’s Government has taken 
any action in the matter, with the view 
of prevailing on the Turkish Authorities 
to allow merchants to transfer their 
stocks of coals to places outside the 
property of the Quay Company, and 
generally to procure reasonable facilities 
for the carrying on of the coal trade by 
British merchants in Constantinople ? 
*Sir E. GREY : I understand that the 
construction of new quays which is pro- 
ceeding makes it impossible for steamers 
to unload at the coal wharves in the 
harbour, but this is the first we have 
heard of a refusal to allow merchants to 
transfer their coal depéts to other con- 
venient places on the sea front. A Re- 
port will be called for at once. 


INDIAN FAMINE RELIEF. 


Mr. SCHWANN : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the measures of protection 
against and prevention of famine, recom- 
mended by the Indian Famine Com- 
mission in Part II. of their Report, have 
been adopted ; and whether he will con- 
sent to the production of a Return show- 
ing each recommendation, and the course 
which has been takeu with regard to it? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Georce 
RussEti, North Beds.) : The measures 
for protection and prevention against 
famine, mentioned in the question, have 
been considered; some of them have 
been, some of them are being carried out. 
The Secretary of State will ask the 
Government of India if they can furnish 
a Return as suggested in the second 
clause of the question. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
Can the hon. Gentleman state what is 
the present condition of the Famine Re- 
lief Fund ? 

Mr. RUSSELL : 
not without notice. 


I am afraid I can- 


INDIA STORE DEPARTMENT. 
Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Committee appointed by 
Viscount Cross to inquire into the work- 
ing of the Store Department of the India 
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Office has presented its Report ; whether 
he will state the purport of that Report, 
if made, so far as suggested remedies are 
concerned ; and whether he will lay a 
Copy of the Committee’s Report upon 
the Table of the House, with a state- 
ment how far its recommendations have 
been carried out ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: I |ave 
communicated with the hon. Member 
privately to the effect that the informa- 
tion is not forthcoming in the India 


Office. 


WEST DROMORE RIOTS. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is the 
intention of the Irish Government to 
prosecute the Rev. J. J. Kelly, P. P., 
and those acting with him in the serious 
riots that occurred at Dromore West, in 
the County Sligo, onthe 18th March last ? 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): Proceedings have 
been directed against the Rev. Mr. 
Kelly for aiding and abetting the com- 
mission of assault on the occasion referred 
to, and also against a number of other 
persons for assaults arising out of the 
same transaction. 


THE CASE OF JOSEPH WALKER. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he has considered the case 
of Joseph Walker, a prisoner now under- 
going sentence for participation in the 
Belfast Riots of 1886; and, if so, with 
what result ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
What has become of the second Walker? 
There were two Walkers, father and son, 
convicted, 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No; I think my 
hon. and learned Friend is mistaken. 
The son was acquitted, Walker the 
elder was convicted before Lord Justice 
FitzGibbon, at the Belfast Spring Assizes 
of 1887, of the manslaughter of Private 
Hughes, of the West Surrey Regiment, 
and sentenced to 20 years’ penal servitude, 
A Memorial praying for Walker's release 
was submitted to Lord Zetland, the late 
Lord Lieutenant, in Mareh, 1891. On 
this Memorial Lord Zetland decided that 
the law should take its course, and he 
repeated this decision on subsequent 
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Memorials from the prisoner, in December 
1891, and July, 1892. Memorials were 
also addressed to the present Lord 
Lieutenant in November and February 
last, and he has seen no sufficient reason 
for disagreeing with the view already 
taken in the case by his predecessor. 

Mr. DANE: May I ask whether his 
Excellency consulted Lord Justice Fitz- 
Gibbon, who tried the case ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I cannot say ; but 
no doubt the*Lord Lieutenant took all 
the proper steps in the case, as I am sure 
Lord Zetland did also. 

Mr. DANE: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman inquire, as there is a strong 
feeling in the North of Ireland on the 
subject, owing to the wholesale discharge 
of other prisoners by Her Majesty's 
Government ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


OUTRAGES IN SLIGO. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland if his attention has been drawn 
to the fact that on the night of the 
20th ultimo, or morning of the 21st 
ultimo, when the houses of Patrick 


Thady Higgins, and William Higgins, of 
Castlegal, all in the Mullaghmore Con- 


stabulary sub-district, County Sligo, 
were visited by a number of armed men, 
who broke into the houses, ill-treated the 
occupants, knocked out the teeth of an 
old woman, and took and carried away 
by force certain Poor Law voting papers ; 
and whether any arrests have been made, 
or any of the perpetrators of these 
outrages been brought to justice 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed 
that the houses of the persons named 
were visited by a party of men, but that 
ouly one house was actually entered, and 
that the only individuals injured were 
John M‘Cormack and his wife. Mrs. 
M‘Cormack’s teeth were not knocked 
out, though it is true she sustained other 
serious ill-treatment. Proceedings have 
been instituted against three persons for 
participating in these occurrences, and 
they have been returned for trial to the 
next Assizes. 


MOB LAW IN MAYO. 


Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland whether he is aware that, as 


Mr. J. Morley 


Resisting Sheriffs’ Officers {COMMONS} 
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stated in The Freeman’s Journal of 
23rd March, 1893, a process server, 
attempting to serve nine writs from the 
Superior Courts in Dublin, was attacked 
by a mob, knocked down, and beaten and 
pelted with mud; that eight of the writs 
were taken from him by force, and that 
he was told not to come there again if he 
valued his life ; whether the Vice Chan- 
cellor of Ireland, as Vacation Judge, has 
directed that sealed copies of the writs 
be issued out of the Record and Writ 
Office, and service effected by means of 
registered letters ; and will the Govern- 
ment institute steps to enforce the law in 
County Mayo ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: It is quite true 
The Freeman's Journal reported the 
incidents referred to in the question. 
But there seems to be very considerable 
doubt in the minds of the authorities on 
the spot as to whether the story, as 
detailed, and on which the Vice Chan- 
cellor acted in the manner stated, is a 
correct version of, or anything like, what 
actually took place on the occasion, 

Mr. DANE: Has the right hon. 


Gentleman taken the trouble to read the 


Wynn at Dantell, ond Sebn M‘Conneck:, | affidavits of the solicitor for the plaintiff 


and of the prosecutor ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, Sir; I may 
say that, though I have not read the 
whole of the affidavits, I am_ well 
acquainted with what the affidavits 
testify to. 

Mr. DANE: Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that the Vice Chancellor did 
not see these affidavits ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I really do not 
know, but I have no doubt that he acted 
on what he deemed to be good evidence. 


RESISTING SHERIFFS’ OFFICERS IN 
KILDARE. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether his attention has been called tothe 
case of James Farrell, who was tried by a 
jury at the recent Assizes for the County 
Kildare, on a charge of resisting the 
Sheriffs’ officers when executing a decree 
of the County Court, and was acquitted 
by the jury ; is he aware that the presiding 
Judge, Mr. Justice Harrison, told them 
that such a verdict was a perversion of 
justice, and disastrous and disgraceful to 
the country ; and whether, having regard 
to the above facts, the Irish Government 
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will consider the propriety of applying 
the provisions of “ The Criminal Law 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,” to the 
County Kildare ? 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) : Is it 
the fact that the same Judge, during the 
last Administration, advised a certain 
portion of the inhabitants of County Gal- 
way to resort tolynch law ? Is the Judge 
or the jury the tribunal to decide the 
innocence or guilt of a prisoner ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
whether it was Mr. Justice Harrison who 
made remarks, which I faintly remember, 
about lynch law in Galway. I am aware 
of the case of James Farrell, and also that 
Judge Harrison made use of the observa- 
tions mentioned. As regards the last 
paragraph of the question, the hon, 
Member appears to have overlooked the 
address of the Lord Chief Baron to the 
Grand Jury on the opening of the 
Kildare Spring Assizes, on which oceasion 
he referred to the fact that there were 
only 13 cases ineluded in the County 
Inspector's Return of specially reported 
offences since the last previous Assizes, 
The Lord Chief Baron observed that this 
was a very small number for a couuty 
such as Kildare, and especially one 
adjoining the Metropolitan County, and 
his Lordship further observed that what 
particularly impressed him in connection 
with this Return was that practically in 
every serious case comprised in it the 
persons accused had been made amenable 
to justice. 

Mr. DANE: May I ask whether, as 
a matter of fact, the failure of justice on 
the part of the Kildare jury did not take 
place after the Charge of the Lord Chief 
Baron ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes, of course ; 
the charge was to the Grand Jury. Iam 
not prepared, without a fuller knowledge 
of the circumstances, to admit there was a 
failure of justice. With regard to the last 
paragraph of the question on the Paper, 
the remarks of the Chief Baron clearly 
show nothing could be more absurd than 
to apply the provisions of the Crimes Act 
to such a county as Kildare. 

Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, 
W.): Arising out of the series of ques- 
tions just asked by the hon, Member, I 
wish to ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether 
inquiries addressed to Ministers founded 
on newspaper reports of crime in 
freland, which cases presumably are 
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being dealt with in the ordinary course 
of law, is not a deliberate waste of the 
time of the House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is a matter 
for the House to judge. 


FAIR RENTS IN THE ISLAND OF 
LEWIS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Scotland whether, owing to the 
fact that the fair rents fixed by the 
Crofters’ Commission in the Keose, 
Kershader, and other districts of the 
Island of Lewis, some time ago, have, by 
reason of the depreciation in the price of 
stock and the failure of the crops, become 
impossible rents, steps will be taken at 
an early date for the Crofters’ Commis- 
sion to again visit the district for the 
purpose of re-valuing the land and fixing 
fair rents ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): The proposal of the hon. 
Member cannot very well be entertained 
at present. Under Section 6, Sub-section 
(2) of the Crofters’ Act, 1886, the rent 
tixed by the Crofters’ Commission shall 
be deemed to be the rent payable by the 
crofter as from the first term of Whit- 
sunday or Martinmas next succeeding the 
decision of the Crofters’ Commission, and 
shall come in place of the present rent, 
and, save by mutual agreement, the fixed 
rent shall not be altered for a period of 
seven years from such term. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHAPLAINS’ 
ALLOWANCES. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he will 
make arrangements to raise the minimum 
allowance granted to Presbyterian acting 
chaplains to 10s, per diem, this being the 
mivimum sum paid to Episcopalian acting 
chaplaius ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
The allowances granted to acting chap- 
lains are not regulated by the denomina- 
tion to which the chaplains belong ; but 
are in lieu of, and usually in excess of, 
the rates they would receive if paid by a 
capitation rate, which is the usual way of 
remunerating such service. When 10s.a 
day is given to acting chaplains, whether 
of the Episcopalian or any other Church, 
itis given for strictly temporary duty, 
aud where the number of troops of the 
denomination is considerable. 
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MEETINGS IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether, in view of 
the disturbance created in Trafalgar 
Square, on Saturday last, by an organised 
opposition of Temperance Societies to the 
public meeting which was being duly 
held in compliance with the Regulations 
issued on 26th October, 1892, he will 
consider the possibility of framing 
additional Regulations to prevent the 
collection of conflicting crowds in 
Trafalgar Square at the same time and 
the consequeut occurrence of the same 
disturbances as might result from the 
holding of more than one meeting there at 
the same time ? 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): I beg to ask what steps the 
Government intend to take in order to 
prevent the recurrence of disorderly pro- 
ceedings, such as took place upon Saturday 
last in Trafalgar Square, to the incon- 
venience and annoyance of the residents 
in the immediate neighbourhood, and the 
general insecurity of the Metropolis ? 

Sir FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge) : Was an 
application made to hold a public meet- 
ing on Saturday last in Trafalgar Square ; 
and whether, in accordance with the new 
Regulations, permission was granted, and, 
if so, why the meeting and good order of 
the Metropolis was not protected by an 
adequate force of police ? 

Mr. CHARLES DARLING (Dept- 
ford): Has the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention been called to the fact that, in 
adjudicating upon a charge of assault 
arising out of the assembly in Trafalgar 
Square, on Saturday last, the Magistrate 
at Bow Street observed that it was 
never safe for the police to assume that 
at such a meeting, in such a place, there 
might not be disorder, and very serious 
disorder ; and, in these circumstances, will 
he direct that the Square be closed to 
such meetings, or that the police shall be 
present in greater numbers than the 
demonstrators ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Application was 
made for permission to hold a meeting 
last Saturday in the prescribed manner, 
and permission was granted. The police 
were aware that, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, there might be some 
opposition, and preparation was made 
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| accordingly. There was throughout the 
‘meeting present in the Square, and in 
the immediate neighbourhood, a force 
amply sufficient not only to secure 
freedom of traffic and protection for 
property, but to have dispersed the meet- 
ing and cleared the Square. It was the 
opinion of the officers, in which I concur, 
that no such step was necessary. The 
disorder has been greatly exaggerated, 
and I do not concur in the opinion of the 
Magistrate, which was no doubt formed 
with reference to the incidents which 
came before him, and upon information 
necessarily incomplete, as to the whole of 
the real facts. I have made full and 
eareful inquiry, and find that beyond 
the destruction, which I greatly regret, 
of the two first banners of the procession, 
there was no damage done to the pro- 
perty of the persons holding the meeting. 
No personal injury of any kind was 
sustained by any policeman in the course 
of the proceedings, nor, so far as the 
police are aware, by any member of the 
public. One man had his pocket picked 
of 2d. The suspected thief was arrested, 
and is now in course of being committed 
for trial. There was at no time any 
general disorder ; there was plenty of hoot- 
ing and noise, such as there always must be 
at any meeting where there is a large 
body of opponents ; but, except in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the plat- 
form, there was no disturbance, and 
even there, after a short struggle, 
the police succeeded in ‘giving com- 
plete protection to the speakers. A 
hearing they could not secure them. I 
am informed by the police that through- 
out the proceedings perambulators, with 
their occupants and attendants, circulated 
freely about the centre of the Square. 
Traffic in the streets surrounding the 
Square was, except at the moment when 
the procession, protected by the police, 
was crossing the Strand, never for a 
moment interfered with. The disturb- 
ance was due to the organised action of 
a body of persons who wanted to hold a 
counter demonstration. In my opinion, 
that proceeding, if it was not a violation 
of the letter, was certainly a violation of 
the spirit and intention of the Regulations 
which have been laid down. I say 
nothing as to the character and objects 
of the meeting actually held, which, no 
doubt, had some peculiar features. But 
I was most anxious, as it was a meeting 
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against the policy of Her Majesty’s 
Government, that it should have all 
possible fair play. I gave special 
instructions for the purpose. I think 
those instructions were carried out and 
complied with. As to the future, in my 
opinion no additional Regulations are 
needed. Ido not think that Trafalgar 
Square ought to be made the cock-pit of 
rival demonstrations. Inthe Regulations 
which I laid down I provided that no 
two meetings should ever be beld on the 
same day. That Regulation will be 
strictly enforced. I think further, in 
view of what took place last Saturday, 
and after consultation with the Commis- 
sioner of Police, that it will be desirable 
in future that he should prevent the 
assemblage before the meeting, and in 
anticipation of it, of all persons in the 
Square till those who comprise the 
authorised meeting have arrived. I 
think further—and I throw out this sug- 
gestion for all persons who contemplate 
taking part in such meetings — that 
banners and flags, particularly if they 
bear inscriptions of a controversial or 
provocative character, shall be furled 
before entering the Square. I have only 
to add this: that, as I said last October, 
Trafalgar Square can only be used for 
future meetings if there is loyal co-opera- 
tion with the authorities on the part of 
all persons concerned in the maintenance 
of order and of the prevention of public 
inconvenience. That co-operation has 
hitherto been uniformly exhibited, and I 
trust it will continue to be exhibited in 
the future. 


FACTORY INSPECTORS IN BELFAST. 
Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 


for the Home Department whether he | 


has received a resolution passed by the 
Belfast Trades Council complaining of 
the inadequacy of the staff of Inspectors 
for enforcing the provisions of the 
Factory Acts ; and whether he proposes 
appointing any Sub-Inspectors from the 
ranks of duly-qualified men and women 
who have a practical knowledge of their 
duties, gained by working in the factories 
and workshops ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; I have re- 
ceived the resolution to which the hon. 
Member refers. I have already nominated 
15 additional Inspectors’ assistants, 
besides two female Inspectors, all of 
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| whom have, I believe, a practical know- 
ledge of their work. 
*Mr. KEIR HARDIE : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman propose to place any of 
the additional Sub-Inspectors in Ireland ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir. 


FREIGHTS FOR INDIA. 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
whether a freight of 300 tons of plant 
and machinery for a public work in 
Calcutta has been given by the Govern- 
ment brokers to the German steamer 
Baroda, registered in Hamburg, and 
owned by the Hamburg and Caleutta 
Line ; and, if so, why this preference has 
been given to a foreign vessel at a time 
when the British labour market is so 
depressed ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : So far as 
the India Office is aware, no freight of 
Government stores has been given to any 
foreign vessel. 


THE SALE OF GOVERNMENT RIFLES. 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he will state whether the offer of the late 
Government to sell certain Snider rifles 
to the public has been withdrawn ; and, 
if so, will he explain on what grounds ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woopatt, 
Hanley): It is a fact, as stated by the 
hon. Member for Guildford on Friday 
last, that a firm of South African 
merchants, which had recently applied to 
the War Office to purchase Snider rifles, 
was informed that there were none avail- 
able. In 1890, on the authority of the 
then Secretary of State for War, a 
similar answer was given to a like ap- 
plication ; and nothing is known at the 
War Office of any such weapons being 
| subsequently offered to the public by the 
‘late Government, except in a broken-up 


State. 

__ Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford): 
| May I ask whether, before the answer 
just given was drawn up, the Financial 
| Secretary consulted the Director of 
| Artillery ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Yes; I consulted 
| the Director of Artillery, the Director of 
| Contracts, and all persons likely to be in- 
formed on the subject. I may call atten- 
| tion to the fact that early in 1891 the 
| Foreign Office were consulted upon the 
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subject, and Lord Salisbury pointed out 
that the mischief which arose from selling 
disused arms had been very great owing 
to the use to which they were likely to 
be put in uncivilised countries, and 
especially in Africa, and it was 
determined, with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State, that the best course 
would be to break up these arms. I 
believe that instructions were given 
accordingly to the Director of Artillery, 
and that these have since been carried out. 

Mr. BRODRICK: Is it not a fact 
that about 18 months ago some new 
Snider arms were sold to the East Africa 


Company ; and in the printed Memo- | 
= | 
randum circulated on March 30, 1892, 


with the Estimates was there nota state- 


ment that the proceeds from the sales of | 


old stores (£105,000) would probably be 
augmented by the sale of Snider arms ? 

Mr. WOODALL : I know perfectly 
well it has been the practice of the 
Department to sell arms to Chartered 
Companies and the Colonies; but from 
the statement made the other night, it 
would be implied that applications to the 
War Office had been refused by the pre- 
sent Government, whereas similar arms 
were offered to the general public by the 
late Government. 


THE REVISED RAILWAY RATES. 
Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade when the revised rates of the Rail- 
way Companies may be expected ; 
whether the Board of Trade will insist on 


such a system of through rates being | 


adopted as will prevent preferential rates 
in favour of foreign imports, and ensure 
equalisation of charges to native pro- 
ducers ; and whether he will ask the 
railway managers to give a clear defini- 
tion of what, in their opinion, constitutes 


a reasonable time for the conveyance and | 


delivery of live stock ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe wa, Sheffield, 
Brightside): 1 have promised to com- 
municate some information from the 
Railway Companies Association on 
Friday in connection with the revision of 
rates. I have no power to insist on any 
system of through rate. Differences of 
charge, and preferences, are dealt with 
by the Act of 1888, 


asking the managers of Railway Com- 


Mr. Woodall 
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_ panies what, “in their opinion, constitutes 
a reasonable time for the conveyance and 
delivery of live stock,” but I am pre- 

| pared to bring to the notice of the 
Railway Companies any case of undue 
detention that may be furnished to me. 

Mr. FIELD: It seems to me the 
present system is one of protection for the 
foreigner and one most detrimental to the 
nation. Will the Government endeavour 
to secure for British traders facilities 
equal to those enjoyed by the foreign 
producer ? 

Mr. MCUNDELLA: The whole ques- 
tion of foreign rates is dealt with in the 
Statute of 1888. The Government will 
consider any cases of complaint laid be- 
fore them. 

Mr. FIELD: Does the right hon, 
Gentleman object to a Select Committee 

being appointed to inquire into this very 
important question ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have promised 
that a Committee shall be shortly ap- 
pointed to inquire into the whole question 
of railway rates. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg toask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether the Bovine Tuberculosis Report 
is ready ; and, if net, when it may be 
expected ; and whether the Government 
has taken any measures to provide a 
compensation fund upon the system 
already in foree within the United 
States ? 

*Tur PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The hon. 
Member will probably recollect that on 
the 17th March I informed him that it 
was anticipated that the investigations of 
the Royal Commission might be com- 
pleted by the end of June, and that the 
Report would be presented as soon as 
_possible afterwards. As regards the 
latter part of the question, the Govern- 
ment cannot undertake to proceed as the 
hon. Member suggests. 


THE HULL DOCKS STRIKE, 

*Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment a question of which I have 
given private notice—namely, whether 
he has received any communication from 
the Watch Committee of the Borough of 
, Hall, the body responsible for the peace 
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of the town, informing him that the ship- 
owners, Who are enjoying the protection 
of the military, have refused all efforts to 
arrive at a compromise or towards con- 
ciliation ; and whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, he will order the withdrawal 
of the military forces ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: In answer to the 
hon. Member's question, I have to say I 
have received no such information from 
the Watch Committee of the borough, I 
have no knowledge of the facts except 
what is to be gained from reading the 
newspapers. As to the withdrawal of 
the military, they were not sent there by 
my orders, but upon the responsibility of 
the Local Authorities, and I have no 
power to order their withdrawal. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham): I had 
intended to ask a question framed on the 
same lines. I will now further inquire 
of the right hon. Gentleman if he is 
aware that it has been arranged by the 
employers of Hull that the military and 
civil forces are to be employed for the 
purpose of breaking up the Union, and 
the employers have refused all concilia- 
tion, saying that they will not yield until 
the Union has been entirely broken up ; 
and whether he believes that the civil 
and military forees of the Crown should 
be employed for any such purpose ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have received no 
such communication. In my opinion— 
an opinion which I have often expressed 
in similar circumstances to Local Autho- 
rities—the military and naval forces of 
the Crown should not be resorted to in 
aid of the civil power except in a great 
emergency and for the preservation of 
public order, The responsibility of 
taking that step must rest with the 
Local Authorities, who are acquainted 
with all the facts. 

Mr. J. WILSON: Arising out of the 
answer of the right hon, Gentleman, may 
I ask him, as showing the orderly cha- 
racter of the town, whether he is aware 
that there has been a procession of from 
8,000 to 9,000 people, and that there was 
not the smallest disorder; and whether 
he is aware there has not been a single 
ease in the Police Court arising out of this 
strike ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have no official 
knowledge of the subject, but I believe 
from what I have read that the facts are 
as stated by the hon, Member. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE (Nortliampton): 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether the commander of the district 
has not a perfect right to exercise his 
own judgment whether he will carry out 
the wishes of the Local Authority ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My hon. Friend 
should put the question to the Secretary 
of State for War. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I put it 
to the Secretary of State for War. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
My hon. Friend should give notice of a 
constitutional question of that sort. 


There is no nicer point, I should think, 
that can arise as to how far the military 
authorities are to obey the invitations of 


Loeal Authorities under these cireum- 
stances, 

*Mr. KEIR HARDIE: With regard 
to the last question, may I say that I 
handed in to the Clerk at the Table a 
question on the lines of that put by the 
hon. Member for Northampton and 
another addressed to the Home Secretary 
hearing upon the dispute at Hull, I 
should like to ask why they did not 
appear on the Paper ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: They were both 
out of Order, and I directed them not to 
he put on the Paper. A communication 
was sent to the hon. Gentleman that 
they were out of Order that he might 
have the opportunity of putting them 
into more regular and formal shape ; but 
the hon. Member was not here, and 
therefore no action could be taken by the 
Clerk at the Table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATIONS. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I ask the leave of the 
House to offer a personal explanation 
whieh shall be extremely brief. Last 
night I referred to the hon. Member for 
Waterford, and I said he had stated that 
the Party to which he belonged would 
never agree to auy supremacy in the 
English er Imperial Parliament over 
strictly Irish affairs, The hon, Gentle- 
man asked me to give proof or evidence 
of that statement. My allusion to him 
was unpremeditated, and I consequently 
had not brought down with me the quo- 
tation which I then had in my mind, and 
which I now beg to read. It oceurs ina 


speech made by the hon, Member and 
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reported in the Jndependent newspaper | 
of July 2, 1892, and is as follows :— 

“When Mr. Gladstone says that the supre- 

macy of the Imperial Parliament means that 
that Parliament could have the power in it, if it 
liked, whenever it thought fit, to interfere in 
purely Irish affairs, I say that is a statement 
which, to every lrish Nationalist, is most un- 
satisfactory. We do not deny that the Imperial 
Parliament would, technically and physically, 
if you like, through its Army, have the power 
of taking away the Irish Parliament in the 
future after they gave it. That supremacy we 
cannot take from them. But we do say, and 
we shall insist in our places in Parliament, that 
the Home Rule Bill shall contain a provision 
declaring that so long as the Irish Parliament 
is allowed to exist it shall have free and 
unfettered control of its affairs, without any 
melllesome and stupid interference over every 
exclusively Irish interest, and that we will 
never rest content until we have such a control 
over our own business.” 
I think it will be seen that the quotation 
exactly carries out the reference I made 
to the opinions of the hon. Member, 
which was that he had stated that his 
Party would not consent to the inter- 
ference of the British Parliament or the 
Imperial Parliament in strietly Trish 
affairs. One other reference which I 
made was also questioned in this House. 
I referred to an expression used in the 
past with regard to those who were then 
leaders of the Irish Nationalist Party, 
and who were likely to be leaders in the 
Irish Nationalist Parliament. I stated 
that my right hon. Friend, speaking of 
some of them, had said that they had 
preached the gospel of plunder, and that 
they were marching through rapine to 
the dismemberment of the Empire. My 
right hou. Friend interfered to say that 
these remarks of his, which he thought 
I did not accurately quote, were applied 
strictly and entirely to Mr. Parnell. Now, 
Sir, I beg to read his remarks. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): If my right hon. 
Friend wishes to read anything he must 
read several pages from the speech I 
hold in my hand, and to which he is 
referring. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I pro- 
pose to read what I think is essential, 
and of course my right hon. Friend will 
be able to add anything that he thinks 
essential. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I rise to Order. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask you whether this is a 
personal explanation ? 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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Mr. SPEAKER : A personal explana- 


tion should be restricted to very narrow 
limits, otherwise it may obviously give 
rise to debate. A personal explanation 
such as the right hon. Gentleman is now 
going into will require another personal 
explanation. A personal explanation 
should be confined to the very strictest 
limits. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : My per- 
sonal accuracy last night was questioned, 
and in defence of my persoual accuracy I 
propose to read to the House the remarks 
to which I referred. I shall make 
no comment upon them, and I sub- 
mit to you, Sir, that on the previous 
oceasion, in reference to a speech I made 
on the First Reading of the Home Rule 
Bill, my right hon. Friend himself made 
a personal explanation of precisely a 
similar character, reading extracts which 
he thought gave a different construction 
to what I said. The first extract I read 
is from a speech made at Leeds on Octo- 
ber 7, 1881. This is what he said— 

“Now, gentlemen, I have a painful duty of 
dealing with very different conduct. For nearly 
the first time in the history of Christendom a 
body—a small body—of men have arisen who 
are not ashamed to preach in Ireland the doe- 
trines of public plunder. I make that charge 
advisedly in the situation which I hold, and I 
wish to ask you to judge with me whether it 
is not wrung from me by demonstrative evidence 
and by the hard necessity of the case.” 


Explanations. 


And in a subsequent part of the speech 
he referred to Mr. Parnell as “a repre- 


sentative.” Sir, in the second speech, 
which was made at Knowsley, and which 
was reported on October 28, 1881, my 
right hon. Friend said— 

“It is idle to talk of law, or orler, or liberty, 
or religion, or civilisation if these gentlemen are 
to carry through the reckless and chaotic 
schemes they have devised. Rapine is their 
first object, but rapine is not their only object. 
It is perfectly true that those gentlemen wish 
to march through rapine to the disintegration 
and the dismemberment of the Empire.” 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford): I 
van assure you, Mr. Speaker, that I will 
not trespass for more than one minute in 
this personal matter on the indulgence 
of the House. I have, I think, some 
reason to complain of the action of the 
right hen. Gentleman. He has come 
down here to give his personal explana- 
tion, and quote from a speech of mine to 
which he did not refer last night. He 
has done so without notice to me, and it 
is by the merest chance that I happened 
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to be in the House at the moment the | 
right hon, Gentleman made what he calls 
his personal explanation. Last uight the | 
right hon. Gentleman attributed to me a | 
statement that I would never consent to | 
any scheme of Home Rule which re-| 
serves, in Trish affairs, the supremacy of | 
the Imperial Parliament. I questioned | 
that statement, and I asked him to read 
my words. He said then that he had 
not the words by him, but that they | 
were taken verbatim from ap article of | 
mine in The Nineteenth Century. He | 
has come down here this afternoon and, | 
by the assistance of some of his friends, | 
he has attempted to fortify his accusation | 
against me, not by referring to anything | 
in The Nineteenth Century, but by a! 
reference to a report of a speech made | 
in July, 1892. Now, I have had per- 
soual experience of the right hon. Gen- | 
tleman’s method of quoting speeches 
before now, and I have reason to com- 
plain that no opportunity has been given 
to me of referring to the report of the 
speech, because I do not hesitate to say 
that Iam convinced that the report of 
that speech contains the very qualification 
which I have always put in every state- 
ment of that character made in _ the 
House or out of the House. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: 
read it. 


Mr. J. REDMOND: My position in 
this matter is perfectly plain. I have 
always recognised that this House has 
an inalienable supremacy, and that if 
Home Rule is granted it will have the 
power to continue to legislate, in the 
theory of the Constitution, for Ireland 
just as well as before Home Rule is 
passed. I have always said that unless 
Parliament makes a bargain with Ireland 
that in purely Irish affairs it will let 
these powers remain dormant, ne possible 
chance will remain for the success of the 
Home Rule Parliament. That is a per- 
feetly different thing. I submit to the 
intelligence and the fairness of the House 
whether that is not a different thing from 
Stating that I would not consent to any 
Home Rule scheme which preserves the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
That supremacy would remain, and could 
and would be used in every instance 
where we were guilty of any intolerable 
oppression or of any conduct which 
would justify its use. 


But I 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Like the 


hon. Member whe has just sat down, I 
rise to make an appeal to the intelligence 
and fairness of the House, and I must 
also animadvert on the conduct of my 
right hon. Friend in claiming to make a 
personal explanation for purposes entirely 
offensive and not defensive. It is most 
menacing, I submit, in the strict sense of 
the word, to the convenience of the House 


Explanations. 


/and to the prospects of Public Business 


that these things should be done. The 
hon. Member for Waterford said that 
these things were done without any notice 
to him, and they are done without any 
notice to me. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My right 
hon. Friend gave me no notice under 
similar circumstances. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : I do not 
understand the legitimacy of that inter- 
ruption. If it is a charge against me 
with regard to any proceedings in this 
House I can only say that I have not 
the smallest conception to what my right 
hon. Friend refers. No; I have no 
knowledge. Though I have had no 
notice yet, as reference was given to one 
of the two speeches, at my request, I 
have referred to that speech ; but with 
regard to the second, I do not know where 
the second quotation came from. My 
right hon. Friend gave no reference and 
no notice, and, consequently I can take 
no notice of it. With regard to the first, 
aud perhaps it is the most important 
because it was a lengthened and detailed 
statement made at Leeds, my right 
hon. Friend, if he will allow me to say 
so, has not recollected, and therefore mis- 
quoted it yesterday in the statement he 
made to the House. The statement 
yesterday was that I preposed to give 
the government of Ireland into the hands 
of a body of gentlemen whose leaders I 
had denounced in certain terms with 
reference to public plunder. To-day he 
says “these leaders or some of them.” 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I said 


; “Some of them.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Does he 


say that his statement was in that modi- 


fied form ? [Mr J. Cuamper arn : Yes.] 


I cannot set my recollection against his, 
but I do not think the statement was 
made in that modified form. It is not 
possible for me to give a full explanation 
without inflicting on the House a state- 
ment much longer than I wish to make, 
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and longer extracts than I should like to 
read. I am sorry to say, also, that I am 
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| had severed himself from them. I think 
that the fairness and the intelligence of 


not in possession of those powers of | the House will say whether my right 


vision which enable me to make out more 
than a few lines of the extract. The 
state of the ease is this: I do not in the 
least question the words which have been 
read by my right hon. Friead. I stated 


that the most formidable doctrines had | 


been propounded in this country by Mr. 
Parnell and certain of his 
Anybody who reads this speech will see that 
in the main, as far as I refer to followers, 
I referred to the Land League; but I 
stated at the same time in a lengthened 


passage, of which my right hon, Friend | 


must have cognizance, that I would not 


charge the Land League as a whole, as I | 


was convinced that many members and 
branches of it would repudiate his doc- 
trines. I then referred to the followers 
of Mr. Parnell elsewhere, meaning in this 
House, and there I said that I would 
entirely refuse to identify any individuals 
with them. These words are in that 
speech, and I think my right hon, Friend 
in what he has now said, if he has quoted 
the truth, has not quoted the whole truth, 
and that he ought to have seen that it 


entirely disposes of the substance of the 
accusation, because I distinctly declined 
to identify any individuals—except Mr. 


Parnell—among the Members of the 
House with the doctrines that I had 
denounced. The terms I used were 
these. I must ask my right hon. Friend 
to read them for me, 

Mr. J. MORLEY read the extract as 
follows :— 

* And even with regard to them, so hard it is 
to understand how far it may be with them a 
matter of compulsion and how far a matter of 
will that I do not attempt to identify them.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: That is 
the charge which my right hon. Friead, 
after referring to the speech, and after 24 
hours’ consideration, says that I fixed 
upon them, I did mention one. I 
mentioned Mr, Dillon, the Member fur 
East Mayo, for the purpose of commend- 
ing him, because he had said that the 
Land Law was to receive a fair trial, but I 
distinetly declined to identify any person 
or to hold up any one individual as 
identified with these objectionable and 
dangerous doctrines as I thought them 
then, and as I think them now. In the 
course of tiat speech I incidentally 
referred to Mr. Dillon as a person who 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


followers. | 


| hon, Friend was justified in saying that I 
laid on hon. Members opposite the charge 
of agreeing with the dangerous opinions 
which I would not have ventured to 
| have charged upon Mr. Parnell if I had 
not have quoted them from his own 
| mouth, 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I am not 
going to pursue the matter further, 
I only want to correct what my right 
hon, Friend said just now. I have since 
| been able to look at the report of my 
speech in justification of the correction. 
I said— 


“T have never said—I do not wish my right 
hon. Friend to misunderstand -«ne—I have never 
supposed that he applied that indiscriminately 
to every Lrish Lewler. He may explain him- 
self to which of the Leaders who now sit on that 
Bench he applied it.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I dis- 
tinctly said, in my own words, that it 
applies to none of them. I did not iden- 
tify any one of them with the opinions 
which I denounced. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to claim your indulgence 
for 2 moment for the purpose of repudi- 
ating a speech attributed to me yesterday 
by the hon. Member for West Belfast. 
I do not do so beeause of its importance 
to myself, but because it illustrates the 
manner of Unionist proceedings in this 
respect. As I am informed, he oceupied 
a portion of the dinner hour yesterday in 
quoting a speech alleged to have been 
delivered by me at Mitchelstown some 
five or six years ago. I never saw a 
report of that speech—it was not reported 
in any of the Dublin newspapers—until I 
saw it on the Notice Paper of this House 
standing in the nome of Mr. Smith- 
Barry ; but strange is the fact that when 
this question came to be put to the 
present Leader of the Opposition, then 
Irish Secretary, Mr. Smith-Barry never 
put the question. I sailed up to Mr. 
Smith-Barry and said, “ Why on earth 
did not you put this question in regard to 
my speech?” “Oh,” said he, “it had 
served its purpose, and I did not wish to 
continue the matter any further.” But 
now, Mr. Speaker, this quotation, which 
has garnished a whole series of speeches 
of the Unionist Party, and particularly 
the speeches of the hon. Member for 
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West Belfast, was trotted out again 
yesterday for the hundredth time. I 
believe the hon. Member 
it as “brutal.” I denied it as 
as I saw the question on _ the 
Notice Paper, and, as I say, it 
was never put. I will now give the 
House the reason. There was a police 
notetaker present on the platform at the 
Mitchelstown meeting—and a prosecution 
afterwards arose out of it—they usually 
arose out of any Nationalist meeting 
then held in Ireland—I refer to the 
prosecution of the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork. At the trial his speech 
was put in evidence against him, when 
the police notetaker was examined, and 
I was curious to hear what sort of a re- 
port the notetaker had of my speech. I 
got him to read it, and it was wholly and 
entirely different from the speech quoted 
yesterday by the hon. Member for West 
Belfast. In that speech I said that one 
of the Walkers, of Belfast, about whom 
a question was asked in the House 
to-day, had killed a policeman, had 
wounded another, and had also killed a 
soldier in Belfast. Mrs. Gardiner, widow 
of Head Constable Gardiner, applied to 
the Grand Jury of Belfast for compensa- 
tion,and the Grand Jury of Belfast kicked 
out the bill on some technical point, and 
Lord Justice Fitzgibbon commented very 
strongly upon the state of facts. But 
the Grand Jury of the County of Cork, 
in reference to the case of the three men 
who were killed at Mitchelstown, gave 
one of the policemen named Leahy, who 
was engaged in the murder of those 
three men, £1,000 compensation, It is 
now not worth while troubling the House 
with the words which I used, and I have 
only to say, in conclusion, that if my 
speech was a brutal one, and if, in con- 
sequence, I am a brute, there is one 
portion of the brute creation that I wish 
to disassociate myself from, and that is 
the tribe of jackasses. 


soon 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No, 209.) 
SECOND READING, [ADJOURNED DEBATE, } 
[rourTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [6th April] pro- 
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posed to Question [6th April], “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon 
this day six months.”"—(Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach.) 

Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ “stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 

Debate resumed. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) said, he thought a 
large portion of the House would agree 
with him that the incident which had 


just closed was one of the most deplor- 


able which had happened during the 
present controversy. ‘The words of the 
Prime Minister, uttered 12 years ago, 
had been repeated over and over again 
in the country and in the House. A 
distinet interpretation had been put upon 
the words. ‘The only reasonable inter- 
pretation—whatever the right hon. 
Gentleman might have had in his mind 
when he spoke them, and whatever ex- 
planation he might seek to give to them 
now—had been put upon them ; and now, 
after the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
mained silent all this time, when he was 
about to hand over the control of Ireland 
to hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, 

place the lives and the fortunes of 
5,000,000 of the Queen’s subjects in 
Ireland in the hands of the Leaders of the 
Land League and the National League, 
he attempted to avoid responsibility 
for the description which he applied to 
those men 12 years ago by attributing it 
to the Irish Leader, who was now no 
more, 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I said 
the Irish Leader. I stated it repeatedly, 
as the hon. Member will see if he refers 
to my speech, 


Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
said, that was precisely his point. It 
could be proved that the language used 
by the Leaders of the Land League, such 
as the hon. Member for East Mayo, by 
the hon. Member for West Belfast, as he 
was then—he did not know where the 
hon. Gentleman had taken refuge now— 
and by the hon. Member for the City of 
more violent, more 
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lawless, more worthy of the description 
of the Prime Minister, than any language 
used by Mr. Parnell. Mr. Parnell during 
all that time was a moderating influence 
on those hon. Members. It was with Mr. 
Parnell that the Prime Minister treated 
over and over again; it was with Mr. 
Parnell the Prime Minister signed the 
Treaty of Kilmainham ; and it was an 
unworthy act on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman to now try and cast the 
responsibility for the violence of the 
language then used on the man who was 
dead, and before whom the right hon. 
Gentleman had often quailed in the 
House. The right hon. Gentleman took 
his policy from Mr, Parnell; he con- 
sulted Mr. Parnell ; and he entertained 
Mr. Parnell; and though he (Sir E. 
Ashmead-Bartlett), in his comparatively 
brief experience, had heard the right hon. 
Gentleman make many contradictions of 
expression as well as reversals of policy, 
he had not seen anything worse than the 
attempt of the right hon, Gentleman to 
shift the responsibility for his own past 
expressions on the memory of Mr. Parnell. 
When his remarks on the Government of 
Ireland Bill were interrupted by 12 o’clock 
on Monday night,he was speaking of the 
feeling in Ulster against the measure. 
No one who had seen, as he had seen, the 
unanimous and most impressive protest of 
the men of Ulster ou last Tuesday against 
Separation could ever doubt their resolve 
and their power to oppose it to the 
uttermost. Such masses of stalwart, 
orderly, determined citizens, in scores and 
even in hundreds of thousands, he had 
never looked upon before, and probably 
should never see again. Like their 
Puritan ancestors, the courage and tenacity 
of the Ulster Protestants were strong and 
deep. No Government could ever attord 
to despise the resistance of such men. 
Ulster was resolute against the Bill. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Belfast, 
representing some £80,000,000 of capital, 
had unanimously protested against it. So 
had the Chamber of Commerce of Dublin, 
So had the stockbrokers, bankers, and the 
landowners generally. And the voice of 
Ulster in such a matteras this was not to 
be lightly put on one side, Almost all 
the industry and trade and prosperity of 
Ireland was to be found in that Northern 
Province, where the labour and the tenacity 
of a thrifty, intelligent, and hardy race 
had, in the face of a climate fur more 
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severe than the rest of Ireland, turned a 
comparatively bleak and wild region into 
a very garden of industry and prosperity, 
Belfast alone contributed over £3,000,000 
to the Imperial Revenues of Ireland. The 
capital and labour of Belfast contribute 
44 per cent. of the whole Customs of 
Ireland. The great shipbuilding yards 
of Belfast were famous throughout the 
world. Her tobacco manufactories, her 
distilleries, her linen trade, were unique, 
and afforded a marvellous contrast to the 
backwardness of the South and West of 
Ireland. The loyal population of Lreland, 
who detested this measure, numbered, at 
least, one-third of the Irish people. The 
Protestants numbered over 1,200,000, and 
the dissentients were so infinitesimal in 
number as to make the overwhelming force 
of Protestant opinion still more remark- 
able. No Government could afford to 
despise such a vast mass of hostile opinion. 
The most impracticable and absurd feature 
of this Bill, however, was the retention 
of the 80 Irish Members. The Prime 
Minister said in 1886 that it was impos- 
sible to devise a scheme by which a 
distinction should be made between Irish 
and Imperial affairs ; that “ it passed the 
wit of man to draw such a distinetion ;” 
and especially, that “it passed the wit of 
himself and his advisers.” The speech 
in which the right hon. Gentleman ex- 
pounded his change of front on this 
subject, on February 13, showed that 
though he had consented to retain the 
contingent of Trish Members in the Im- 
perial Parliament, his view as to the 
difficulty of deciding upon the questions 
on which they were to vote, or not to 
vote, was practically unchanged. The 
present scheme created not only three 
separate constituencies for Ireland, but 
also created two separate majorities for 
the Imperial Parliament. Nor did the 
Prime Minister on April 6 make any 
serious attempt to deal with the tremen- 
dous difficulties that this retention must 
cause. All the hope that the Prime 
Minister could hold out was that the 
Irish 80 might not often see fit to be with 
us at Westminster, What a broken reed 
to rely upon when they knew that the 
whole policy of the Imperial Government, 
the fate of their measures, and their very 
existence would be at the mercy of these 
80 Gentlemen from Ireland. Well did 
Mr. Frank Hugh O'Donnell prophetieally 
write on February 4— 
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“No vote will ever be worth six months’ 
purchase, so long as you keep 40 or 50 couples 
of wolf-dogs able and ready to fly at the Im- 
perial throat.” 
No one exactly knew when the Irish 80 
would or would not be allowed to vote 
in the Imperial Parliament. They would, 
however, be entitled to vote upon all Votes 
of Want of Confidence; and, so far as 
could be understood from the speech of 
the Prime Minister, there would be many 
questions incidental to purely British 
Bills or Motions upon which a Debate 
might be raised by the Irish 80, who 
might then vote. The provision of the Bill, 
indeed, which allowed each House of Par- 
liament to decide how the voting or non- 
voting of the Irish 80 was to be settled, 
read very like a gerrymandering artifice by 
which the present majority could always 
bring in the Irish 80 whenever they wished. 
For example, in many cases the Adjourn- 
ment of the House might be moved upon 
a question relating to Ireland, and in 
such a way as to involve the fate of the 
Ministry, and the Irish Members might be 
‘alled into vote. The result would be most 
comical, if it were not so fatal to the 
dignity and the fixed policy of a great 
nation. Suppose that the question of 
the Disestablishment of the English 
Church was raised in the Imperial Par- 
liament. The Conservative Party would 
have a majority in such a Parliament, 
and would reject it. The next day a 
Motion of Want of Confidence in the 
Imperial Ministry might be moved. The 
Irish Members under this Bill would be 
allowed to take part in it, the Conserva- 
tive Government would be defeated and 
obliged to resign, although it had a dis- 
tinct majority in the Imperial Parliament. 
The Party which thus defeated the Con- 
servative Government by the vote of the 
Irish Members might itself be defeated 
and turned out of Office the next day 
upon a purely British question, on which 
the Irish Members were not allowed to 
vote. The result would be that all 
government would be impossible, and 
this country would be reduced to a more 
futile condition than the French Republic, 
which had had 30 Ministries in 22 years. 
Such a scheme as this had only to be 
considered in the incredible absurdity of 
its simplest operation to awake public 
condemnation. Then what were the 
safeguards for the minority in Ireland ? 
There was the Upper Chamber !—the 
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Legislative Council of 48 Members, who 
were to be elected by ratepayers paying over 
£20. This Council was to be so cleverly 
manipulated that there was no chance of 
the Loyalists being able to return more 
than 17 or 18 out of the 48 Members of 
the Upper Chamber. It was well-known 
that the Nationalists would be able to 
elect to the Legislative Assembly at least 
80 out of the 103 Members of which it 
was to be composed. The Loyalists, in 
consequence, would always be in a 
minority of 110 in the two Houses, 
whose vote was to finally settle the great 
questions at issue. Then there was the 
so-called veto of the Viceroy ; but, ex- 
cept when this veto was exercised under 
the impulse of the British Cabinet, it 
would be a dead letter, because the Irish 
Cabinet, which would consist of the 
Leaders of the National League, was 
never likely to assert itself in favour of 
the loyal minority. Suppose the Viceroy 
should receive instructions fron the Sove- 
reign—that was, from the British Cabinet 
—to exercise his veto or his authority in 
favour of the loyal minority, how was he 
to go to work? The entire Executive 
of Ireland would be in the hands of the 
Irish Cabinet—the Police, the Judges, 
the Local Authorities. The Irish 
Ministry would have nothing to do but 
merely to oppose a passive resistance to 
the orders of the British Cabinet 
issued through the Viceroy, in order 
to render them perfectly nugatory. 
What, then, would be the position of the 
Irish Viceroy He would find himself 
standing helpless between the Irish Legis- 
lature, the Irish Cabinet, the British or 
Imperial Parliament, and the British 
Cabinet ; with two, if not four, opposing 
influences and sets of pressure brought to 
bear upon him. If he used the veto 
under the impulse of the British Cabinet, 
he would be denounced by the Irish 
Legislature, and repudiated by the Irish 
Cabinet. If he refused to use the veto 
in the Imperial interests, he might find 
himself the object of an attack from the 
forces of the Crown. In the case in 
which the Irish Ministers and the Eng- 
lish Ministers differed a deadlock might 
oceur in both countries. The Irish 
Ministers advised the Viceroy not to 
veto a Bill. The English Ministers ad- 
vised the Vieeroy to veto it, and if he 
refused the Crown threatened to with- 
draw the Viceroy. Both sets of Minis- 
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ters might, at the same time, threaten to 
resign unless their advice was carried out, 
and the result would be a deadlock in 
both countries. It was, therefore, per- 
fectly clear that the veto would be 
valueless. The veto of the Viceroy, if he 
offered to carry out, for instance, the 
orders of the Supreme Court, or attempted 
to interfere on behalf of some oppressed 
and injured Loyalist, would be rendered 
absolutely futile and nugatory by the 
existence of the majority. The Viceroy’s 
veto would be less exercisable than the 
veto of the Crown had been for the past 
50 years with regard to our Colonies. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister had told the House that the 
Bill was to afford the prospect of a “ real 
and continuous settlement ” of the ques- 
tion in dispute between Ireland and 
Great Britain. Of all the statements of 
the Prime Minister, this was the least 
likely to fulfilment. The Government 
were going to give the most keen, 
excitable, and ambitious people in the 
world all the outward paraphernalia and 
appearance of a nation, and were going to 


deny them the first conditions of nation- | 


ality. The Irish were to have a separate 
Parliament and a separate Executive ; 


but the Parliament was not to have the | 


right of dealing with religion or educa- 
tion, or external trade or taxation. It 


was not to have the right of setting up | 


an Army, a Militia, or a Volunteer 
Force. It was not to have the primary 
right of a nation, that of treating inde- 
pendently with other nations. 
vernment were going to trust in a body 
of men with whom they had not long 


since been in the keenest dispute ; with | 


whom they had even imprisoned and de- 
nounced, and who had returned the 
sompliment by denouncing them in lan- 
guage without stint and moderation ; 
they were going to leave to these men 
the real settlement of the grave and 


crucial question as to whether this Bill | 


was to be final or not. The man who 
believed that this Bill was anything more 


than a lever, or that it was regarded by | 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway as | 
anything more than a lever, by which to | 
the direc- | 
tion of complete independence, had been | 


obtain further concessions in 


the 
past 


singularly blind to lessons of 
history during the 12 yeurs. 
The four propositions that the Prime 
Minister, in moving the Sceond Reading 
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laid down regarding autonomy and in- 
corporation, were of the most factitious 
character, and the conclusions the Prime 
Minister drew from them were most 
fictitious. The right hon. Gentleman 
drew a distinction between autonomous 
Union and incorporated Union. By the 
latter he meant Union of Legislatures, 
By the former he meant the retention of 
independent Legislatures ; and the super- 
imposition of seme higher authority. His 
first proposition was that no incorporating 
Union effected by force had ever prospered. 
Having laid down this first proposition 
he proceeded to a second, which was that 
the incorporating Unions which had 
flourished had been those favoured by 
incidents of history, geography, language, 
and race, and where, if force had entered 
; at all into the original combination, it had 
soon ceased and given way to harmony, 
He (Sir E. Ashmead-Bartlett) never 
| read or heard two propositions so incom- 
prehensibly inconsistent with each other. 
| Had the right hon. Gentleman never 
| heard of the logical fallacy of petitio 
| principii? Did he not see that in his 
second proposition he had begged the 
whole question? Having begun by 
denying that any incorporating Union 
ever prospered, he promptly proceeded 
to allege that those which had prospered 
were those favoured by history, geo- 
graphy, language, and race. Could he 
| possibly devise a more exhaustive list ? 
Next he proceeded to give a list of those 
incorporated Unions which had prospered, 
They included France, Italy, and Spain, 
all of whieh had brought about their 
Unions by force. The right hon, Gentle- 
man generally forgot England in his 
arguments, England was an example 
of an incorporated Union which was 
varried out many hundreds of years ago 
by foree, and which had yet prospered 
jabeve most other Unions. The United 
States was another instance, while 
| Germany—the most powerful and most 
prosperous State almost of Europe— 
though not an example of completely in- 
corporated Union, owed her prosperity 
/and greatness to the steps she had taken 





| 


in the direction of incorporated Union, 
The  ouly which the Prime 
Minister could quote against incorporated 
Union were the trifling and ridiculous 
eases of Holland and Belgium, and the 
right hon. Gentleman pointed with 
satisfaction to the fact that these two 
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States were now entirely separate and 
independent. This was exactly what 
Unionists said would happen in the case 
of Ireland, if Parliament once began to 
tamper with the existing Union. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s example of Austria 
was not at all in point, nor was the case 
of Poland in any way analogous, though 
it was refreshing to feel that the right 
hon. Gentleman was now prepared to hold 
up the treatment of Poland by the 
“Divine Figure from the North” asa 
warning. He had never gone so far in 
the way of condemnation of Russia 
before. His third proposition was that 
autonomy had always promoted the 
attachment of the receiving to the giving 
Power, and he had actually quoted Turkey 
as an example, citing the obscure case of 
Samos and Rhodes. Had the Prime 
Minister actually forgotten the practical 
result of granting autonomy in all the 
principal Turkish Provinces? Was he 
not aware that Servia, Moldavia and 


Wallachia, Bulgaria and Roumelia, were 
all granted autonomy, and that each and 
all had used their autonomy to obtain 
complete or practical independence ? His 


fourth proposition was that Unions 
accompanied by legislative autonomy had 
been attended in all cases with success, 
either complete or considerable. No pro- 
position more inaccurate and more demon- 
strably false was ever made to that 
House. The right hon. Gentleman had 
cited four cases-— Austria - Hungary, 
Norway and Sweden, Germany, and the 
United States. Not one of these had 
any real analogy to that of Great Britain 
and Ireland. There was no nation, 
ancient or modern, no country in the 
history of the whole world, in which 
Union had not meant strength, and in 
which the principle of semi-independ- 
ence or autonomy had not meant 
weakness, decay, and too often ruin. 
The history of Austria afforded a striking 
exumple of the inevitable weakness 
which separate Parliaments and separate 
Adininistrations involved. Austria was 
undoubtedly the weakest of the Great 
Powers of Europe, not because of any 
inferiority in her people, of courage and 
capacity, or of patriotism in her rulers, 
but simply and solely because of the 
Separatist tendencies within her borders 
which had been allowed to spread and 
develop. The dual system which pre- 
vailed between Austria and Hungary of 
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‘separate and independent Parliaments 
/was only worked with difficulty by the 


adoption of a plan which would not be 
tolerated for a moment in this country. 
The direction of the Imperial Fivances, 


_of the Imperial Army, and of the Imperial 


Foreign Policy of Austria was removed 
from the control of the Austrian and 
Hungarian Parliaments, and was placed 
in the hands of the Emperor alone. He 
appointed those Ministers, and they were 
responsible to him. Moreover, Hungary 
was kept united to Austria very largely 
by external pressure. The intense dread 
and hatred felt by the whole Hungarian 
people for the Russian power which 
over-shadowed them on the north-east, 
bound Hungary to Austria by ties of 
interest, which would not exist in the 
case of a separate Irish Government, 
The influence to which a separate Irish 
Executive and Parliament would be 
liable would be the by no means always 
friendly influence of the French Republie 
and of the Irish population in the United 
States. Foreign influences would, there- 
fore, draw Ireland away from England, 
while they bound Hungary to Austria, 
The Croats had, too, obtained a sort of 
autonomy, and they were often only kept 
in order with difficulty by martial law. 
The Czechs of Bohemia were also 
clamouring for autonomy and a separate 
Parliament. The Wallachians of the 
extreme east, the semi-Italian population 
near Trieste, and even the people of the 
Tyrol, to a certain degree, had been, or 
were being, drawn to demand separate 
Administrations. One great difficulty 
and problem before Austrian statesmen 
was to deal with the ever-increasing 
tendency towards disintegration and 
separation. When the history of this 
generation came to be written, there 
were three, or perhaps four, great names, 
outside those of English statesmen, 
which would be noted for the benefits 
their possessors had been the means of 
conferring on their countries and upon 
mankind. The names to which he 
referred were those of Cavour, aud per- 
haps Garibaldi, of Bismarck, and of 
Abraham Lincoln. These great men 
would be famous for all time, and would 
live till history was no more, for the 
glorious work of unity and consolidation 
which they had achieved for their own 
nations and their own race. They found 
their countries either divided or 
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threatened with separation ; they adopted | 
and enforced the policy of union. They | 
succeeded in each and every case “4 
destroying and wiping out the fatal 
principle of separation and dismember- 
ment. They restored the Italian, the 
German, and the American nations. | 
Cavour and Garibaldi found Italy as she 
had been for centuries, divided and 
broken into a number of separate and 
often hostile Principalities and Govern- 
ments. Italy was, to quote the Prime 
Minister's own phrase, “a mere 
geographical expression.” Cavour and | 
Garibaldi made Italy one united people. 
They established one Italian Monarchy, 
one Italian Army and Navy, and one 
Italian Parliament. The result was that 
Italy had gone on since, through and 
owing to her unity, prospering and to 
For centuries, also, Germany 
had been divided. Her divisions had 
caused her to be the prey of her 
enemies on the East and West and 
South. A great Monarch and a 
great statesman achieved, after immense 
sacrifices, the Imperial unity of Germany. 
I am aware that there is still in Germany 
subordinate Parliaments and even reign- 
ing Princes; but tie movement in Ger- 
many has been distinetly towards unity 
and towards reducing those separate 
Governments, and it is a movement which 
is certain to strengthen and increase, and 
not to go backwards. Whatever may 
be the regrettable vagaries of his old age, 
no one will ever deny the splendid part 


prosper, 


which Prince Bismarek has borne in 
varrying through German unity. Thirty 


years ago the great Republic of the | 


United States, inhabited by a people 
mainly of English blood and English 
faith, deriving all its best traditions of 
law, religion, and civilisation from this 
country, and its best national elements as 
well, was threatened with separation 
then much as the United Kingdom is 
threatened with separation now. In that 
case, however, there was far more to 
he said for the American Separatists, 
one-third of the whole 


who numbered 


American people, than there is for the | 


Irish = Separatists, who number — less 
than 1-12th of the United Kingdom, 
The majority of the American people 
deliberately undertook the most tre- 
mendous civ.l 
order to maintain and re-establish their 
Union. That was a struggle such as the 
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world had never before seen. It was 
carried on for five long years. It in- 


volved the loss of 2,000,000 gallant lives, 
and the expenditure of infinite treasure. 
In the end the cause of Union triumphed, 


‘and it triumphed through the tenacity, 


the ability, and the patriotism of one 
still strong man, President Abraham 
Lincoln. I know that an attempt has 
been made to compare the 45 States 
Governments of the United States to a 
separate Irish Parliament. The analogy 
is ridiculous, and absolutely false, and 
could only have occurred to the mind of 
academical philosopher, who is 
unfitted for practical _ polities. 
There is a far closer analogy between our 
present local government system of 
County Councils and the State Legis- 
latures of America, than between those 
Legislatures and a separate Irish Parlia- 
ment. It was, indeed, to prevent a sepa- 
rate Congress for the whole Southern 
States that the North undertook the 
great Civil War of 1861. It is an inte- 
resting coincidence that the present 
Prime Minister of England was then on 
the side of the Separatists of the United 
States, just he now the chief 
apostle of separation in the United 
Kingdom, I believe that the people of 
the United Kingdom, when this issue is 
put before them clearly and simply, and 
not involved as the Radical Party in- 
volved it at the last Eleetion, and are 
again trying to involve it now, in a 
cloud of bye-issues and electoral bribes, 
that the people of the United Kingdom 
will decide in favour of Union, just as 
did 30 years ago the people of the 
United States. If the progress, the 
wealth, and the prosperity of the people 
of the United States appear now to be 
almost boundless, it is mainly because 
they came to this great national decision 
30 years ago, that any sacrifice was 
worthy to be undertaken in order to 
maintain their Union. So long as that 
great country exists, so long will the 
people regard and revere the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln, the champion of 
this Union. The names of Bismarck, 
Cavour, and Lincoln would always be 
enshrined in the annals of their countries, 
because they were the foremost Unionists 
of their day. The present Prime Minis- 
ter, if he succeeded in passing this per- 
nicious measure, would go down to 
history not as one of the great unifiers 


i 


as Is 
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and consolidators of an ancient and great 
people, but as the first and chief of 
British Separatists. 


country like the United Kingdom to 
reverse all the lessons of history, and to 
fly in the face of all the teaching of ex- 
perience, ancient and modern. He main- 
tained that this Bill if passed meant ruin 
to Treland ; it meant placing the best 
part of that country under the control 
of the worst part, the loyal under the 
disloyal, the honest under the dishonest, 
and the peaceful and the industrious 
under the idle and the thriftless ; while 
for England it meant the undoing of the 
great work of consolidation and unity 
which had been going on for a thousand 
years. “Repeal the Union; restore 
the Heptarchy,” said a great statesman 
50 years ago—namely, the late Mr. 
Canning. This was as true now as it 
was then, and this Bill, to his mind, 
meant setting a fatal canker at the heart 
and centre of the greatest and most 
magnificent dominion the world had ever 
known. ' 

Mr. DAVITT (Cork, N.E.): Mr. 
Speaker—Sir, I trust the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down will aequit 
me of intentional discourtesy if I say 
that I must pass by the speech just 
delivered as containing no new argument 
against the Second Reading of this Bill. 

Sir E., ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Hear, hear ! 

Mr. DAVITT : We have heard this 
speech before, not, perhaps, so eloquently 
delivered as it has been this afternoon, 
but the House is familiar with the same 
arguments, the same contentions, the 
same predictions, the same attacks upon 
the supporters of this Bill. Well, Sir, I 
do not think the Prime Minister will be 
induced, after reading this speech, to 
withdraw the Bill from the consideration 
of this House, nor do I believe the 
supporters of this measure will slacken 
their efforts to carry the Bill through 
Committee and pass it into law. I hope, 
Sir, that the hon. Gentleman has found 
ample compensation in the length of his 
speech for what has been irreverently 
termed the agonies of prolonged reten- 
tion, One thing, at least, the speech 


will tend to do, especially on these | 


Benches—it will deepen the conviction, 


which has been growing for a long time, | 
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madness for a statesman to propose in| 
the 19th century to start in a great | 


| by cowardly assassination. 
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that this Empire will never be rightl; 
governed, that public confidence iu the pro + 
ceedings of this House will never be fully 
established, until the hon. Gentleman is 
sent for and commissioned to form a 
Ministry of absolutely virtuous and in- 
fallible statesmen. He will pardon me, 
I hope, if I consider the speech which 
was addressed to this House last night 
by the right hon, Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) as more germane to the present 
stage of this discussion than the speech 
to which the House has just listened ; and 
I hope he will also pardon me if I con- 
sider the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham as a more 
formidable opponent to Home Rule than 
even a member of the British aristocracy. 
The right hon. Gentleman charged the 
Prime Minister with having been in a 
hurry in the introduction of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886. He contends row 
that Ireland was doing well before that 
year, and that contentment and prosperity 
were growing amongst the Irish people. 
Well, Sir, allow me to call as a witness 
against the right hon. Gentleman evidence 
which I think he will not repudiate or 
gainsay— 


“After 80 years of stormy Union, Ireland is 
still hostile and unreconciled. Coercion has 
failed to extort submission. Concession has 
been powerless to soften her animosities. I do 
not wonder sometimes that disappointment and 
even despair should fill the minds of men when 
they see the efforts—the unexampled, unre- 
mitting efforts —that have been made in the last 
two Sessions by the English Parliament to do 
justice to Ireland met by words of menace and 
insult, and followed by worse than words —by 
deeds, by disorder, by crimes of violence, and 
, Every nerve should 
be strained to detect and to punish the authors 
of these crimes, but we shoukl blind ourselves 
to the teachings of our history and to the experi- 
ence of every other country if we did not recog- 
nise in the existence of these crimes, and in the 
unfortunate fact that a large proportion of the 
population sympathises with those who commit 
them, an indication of a social condition alto- 
gether rotten, which it is the bounden duty of 
statesmen to investigate and to reform. There 
are only two courses open to us. You may, as 
some truculent writers have urged, abandon 
altogether the idea of the Constitutional Govern- 
ment of Ireland, and rule that country as a 
conquered dependency. How long do you 
suppose such a state of things would last? How 
long do you suppose that Englishmen with their 


| free institutions would tolerate the existence of 


an Irish Poland so near to their shores!” 


Sir, what did the Prime Ministerattempt to 
do in 1886 but to put into practice the senti- 
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ments, and principles, and the proposals | and proposals to-day. The overwhelming 


embodied in the speech which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham delivered in 1883 and from 
which I have now quoted, a speech de- 
livered almost immediately after Mr. 
Parnell and the Irish Leaders had been 
charged with following a policy which 
would lead to the dismemberment of the 
Empire? Sir, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, in 
his speech last night, said that the late 
Mr. Parnell had made a demand in con- 
nection with the Home Rule Bill of 
1886 for the right and power of safe- 
guarding Irish manufactures by means of 
an independent tariff. No such demand, 
I assert, was made by the late Leader of 
the Irish people in connection with the 
Bill of 1886, and with the permission of 
the House I wi!l quote from a speech de- 
livered in the House on this very ques- 


tion on the 2nd June, 1886, by the late | 


He said— 


Mr. Parnell. 


“TI have been reproached, and it has been | 


made an argument against the honesty of my 
declaration regarding the final character of the 
settlement, that in a speech at Wicklow I 
claimed the right to protect Irish manufactures. 
This Bill gives no such right. Undoubtedly I 
did claim that right, but it was not when the 
Liberal Party was in power. That speech about 


protection at Wicklow was made at a time when | 
we had every reason to know that the Conserva- | 


tive Party, if they should be successful at the 
polls, would have offered to Ireland a statutory 
Legislature with a right to protect her own 
affairs, and this would have been coupled with 
a settlement of the Irish Land Question upon a 


process of purchase larger than that now pro- | - i 
| again in 


ysed by the Prime Minister. I should never 
ave thought, I never did think, and I do not 
think now, of claiming a right of protection 
from the Liberal Party. 
Therefore I recognised this settlement 
final settlement without protection.” 


Well, Sir, the 


as a 


right hon. 


last night, spoken after the unhappy 
differences had arisen in Ireland, and 


asked the House what value could be | 
those | 


attached to assurances such as 
given in 1886 in the light of words 
subsequently spoken, But, Sir, this rule, 


I contend, must be applied all round if | 


it is to have any value in the judgment 
of this Assembly. The right hon. 
Gentleman himself has said things and 
given assurances to the Irish Members, 
to the Irish people, to the British publie 


in his Radical days not long ago, which | 
conflict diametrically with his utterances | 
ss | 


Mr. Davitt 


/ Gentleman the Member for West 


Gentleman | ™ingham, or to any of the opponents of 
‘this Bi is part y past 
quoted some words of the late Mr. Parnell | this J mM, Gr Gis part of my Pp 

| political career. 


| have been wrong. 


majority of the Irish people and the Irish 
race abroad, as well as at home, accepted 
the Bill of 1886 as a satisfactory settle- 
meut of the Irish Question, and would 


have acted loyally upon that acceptance 


if that Bill had become law. I assert the 
same of this Bill now before the House. 
I go further, and say that 13,000,000 of 
the Irish race, scattered round this world, 
will accept this Bill as a pact of peace 
between Ireland and the Empire, to be 
honourably upheld on both sides. Now, 
Sir, I contend that this statement of mine, 
which will be repeated by every one of 
my Colleagues with whom I have the 
honour of serving, is compatible with the 
intention of the Irish Members to strive 
in Committee to convince the judgment 
of this House that the Bill is faulty in 
some clauses, and can be amended to the 
mutual advantage of Ireland and the 
British people. Of course, Sir, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham can and will discount the 
value of my assurances on this matter on 
the ground of words and acts of mine in 
the past. I admit, frankly and fully, 
that he has a stronger case in this respect 
against me than he has against the 
memory of the late Leader of the Irish 
people. It is quite true that I have been 
not only an enemy, but a sworn enemy, 
of this Empire during the greater part of 
my political career, I have not made 
this statement in this House for the first 
time. I have declared it over and over 
every part of Great 
Britain during the last 12 years, and the 


| cer waaeiel tl ITouse will, I hope, pardon me if I decline 
eV rected - | 


to make any apology to the right hon. 


Bir- 


I have been right or I 

If wrong, I should be 
wrong still if Ireland were to be ruled by 
force against her will by means of 
centralised despotism without parallel 
in any European country outside 
Russia, to quote the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s words, when a few years ago he 
denounced that system of government 
against which I worked, conspired, and 
rebelled. If I was right, and judging 


‘from the language of the right hon. 
| Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 


at Belfast a few days ago, in which he 
implied, if he did not declare, that it 
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would be perfectly legitimate to rebel | Ireland’s taxable capacity should be, and 


against a law which would be passed 
through this Imperial! Parliament, I was 
right, then someone owes me a very 
handsome 2pology for uine years and two 
months’ experience in gaol. Sir, these 
facts about my individual career may 
give the right hon. Gentleman good 
grounds for doubting the sincerity of my 
assurances in this House now, but I 
venture to say that in my belief the 
great majority of the British democracy 
wil! not cast those doubts upon my words, 
This Bill, Sir, is a compromise between 
two extreme antagonistic principles, 
between absolute independence, such as 
I once dreamt could be won for Ireland, 
and government by force and unconstitu- 
tional means on the other hand. This 
Bill is the result of reform and not the 
consequence of revolution, and, therefore, 
the friends of peace in Ireland and in 
Great Britain can accept it, and do accept 
it, as containing ail the terms and con- 
ditions of an honourable and lasting com- 
pact and union between the people of 
Ireland and Great Britain. It is in that 
sense that I accept this Bill, subject to 
humble efforts on my part to try and 
convince the judgment of this House 
that some of its clauses might be amended 
to the advantage of both countries. I will 
not follow the right hon. Gentleman in 
what he said upon the financial proposals 
contained ja this Bill, I think argu- 
ments and contentions were met in 
advance on the First Reading of this Bill 
by the admirable speech of my _ hon. 
Friend the Member for North Kerry. 
The right hon. Gentleman said in effect 
last night on this part of the measure— 
“Find out what is Ireland’s fair share 
of the Imperial contribution, and let that 
be her portion under the Bill; if her 
taxable capacity be 1-lith, let that 
be her proportion.” “ Very well,” I 
say, “agreed.” We do not want to 
shirk our fair share of Imperial expendi- 
ture under Home Rule. We do not want 
Home Rule to cost the British taxpayer 
one single penny ; but let the right hon. 
Gentleman define our fair share according 
to Ireland's taxable capacity, and that we 
will agree honourably and cheerfully to 
pay. But what is the taxable capa- 
city of Ireland ? 1 will pray the indul- 
gence of the House for a few moments 
while I give a few figures which will 
show what I think under this standard 


Treland’s fair contribution to the Imperial 
expenditure under Home Rule. Judging 
the taxable capacity of any country, we 
must take into account the wealth of 
that country, and the earnings of its in- 
dustrial community. In Great Britain, 
or rather, I should say, in the United 
Kingdom, there were in 1890, 48,000,000 
spinning spindles, of which Ireland had 
only 909,000, or only 1-l5th of the 
whole. The number of power looms in 
the United Kingdom were 820,000, of 
which Ireland had only 28,000, or only 
1-29th of the whole. The coal raised 
in the United Kingdom in 1891 was 
185,000,000 tons. The coal raised in 
Treland was 105,000 tons, or 1-1,760th 
part. The shipping in the United King- 
dom in the same year amounted to 
62,000,000 tons, while Ireland possessed 
500,000, or 1-124th part. The paid-up 
capital of Registered Companies in Ire- 
land in the same year was only 1-46th 
of that of the United Kingdom. The 
assets of Building Societies in the 
United Kingdom in 1890 were returned 
at £52,000,000 ; those in Ireland in the 
same year amounted only to £730,000, or 
1-72nd part. The capital of Industrial 
and Provident Co-operative Societies in 


‘1890 in the United Kingdom was re- 


turned at £15,290,000, of which Ireland 
had £3,890 only, or 1-4,000th part. 
Well, I respectfully submit to the judg- 
ment of this House that if you compare 
Ireland’s wealth and Ireland's taxable 
capacity in this matter with the wealth 
and taxable capacity of Great Britain, 
it will be found that the amount 
which Ireland is expected to pay 
under this Bill will be too heavy and 
too unjust to impose upon Treland, and in 
this connection I have the authority and 
sanction of a very high economie writer, 
My, Giffen. In his article on the eco- 
nomie value of Ireland to Great Britain. 
which appeared in The Nineteenth 
Century in 1886, he pointed out that the 
taxable ineome of Ireland was about 
£15,000,000, as compared with 
£800,000,000 for Great Britain, and that 
Ireland had in reality been paying 
£3,500,000 too much in taxes in propor- 
tion to her resourees. I would respeet- 
fully ask the House to consider those 
facts and figures when we get into Com- 
mittee, and to resolve, as | am sure that 
the House will, to deal not only justly 
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towards the Empire, but fairly towards 
Ireland at the same time. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham expressed himself as 
desirous of knowing how conflicting the 
opinions on the Irish Land Question would 
be reconciled to the provisions of the 
Bill, and he was desirous also of know- 
ing how Irish landlords would be dealt 
with in a Home Rule Parliament. 
Speaking for myself, I will frankly ex- 
plain to the House and to the right hon. 
Gentleman what my views are upon 
this part of the measure now before the 
House. I believe that the retention of 
the Irish Land Question in the hands of 
this House for three years, and the with- 
drawal of it during that period from the 
purview of the Irish Legislature is a 
mistake. I may be wrong in my view, 
but I respectfully submit it to the House 
that if there is any question essentially 
Irish, any question which concerns more 
intimately than any other question the 
life and the existence of the Irish 
people, it is the Irish land, and I contend 
that if a Home Rule Parliament is com- 
petent to deal with all Irish questions, 
it ought to be considered competent to 
deal with this one also; and I may re- 
mind the House on this point that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham himself in 1885 pro- 
posed such a change in the Government 
of the administration of affairs in Ireland 
as would hand over to the Irish people 
the control of the Irish land without any 
interference on the part of the Imperial 
Parliament. I think that the fears of 
the right bon. Gentleman on this head 
centre largely in myself, because Radical 
proposals of mine and others in the 
Home Rule Parliament. True, I have 
no love for Irish landlordism. It would 
be very singular if I had. But the in- 
terest of the Irish landlords will be fully 
safeguarded from possible attack on my 
part by the Court of Appeal, and it is 
provided for in the Bill; but they will 
have a higher protection still in the con- 
siderations which will weigh with every 
Nationalist, who will have to choose be- 
tween a wise and prudent and just use of 
national self-government and the con- 
sequences which would inevitably follow 
if we attempted oppressively or unjustly 
to visit the sins of a bad system 
upon the accidents of its existence. 
The right hon. Gentleman may doubtless 
Mr. Davitt 
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say in reply that the value of these 
assurances must be discounted in the 
recollection of what I have said on this 
subject in former years. Very well, but 
what was it I did say? “The ticket 
from Kingstown to Holyhead compensa- 
tion” speech, I think 1 hear the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone answer, who 
I see is sharpening his tomahawk for the 
benefit of my scalp when I sit down. 
But what was actually proposed by me 
in that speech made 1] yearsago? I 
do not accuse the hon. Member of inten- 
tionally misrepresenting me, but I do say 
that words have been taken from that 
speech, and have been uttered inside and 
outside of this House, as if they contained 
the whole purpore and object of that 
speech. Now, I think the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone wil! not accuse the 
London Times of being very favourable 
or very considerate towards me in its 
criticism. The Times did me the honour 
of reporting my speech delivered in 
Liverpool in 1882 fully, and the editorial 
comment of The Times upon that speech 
was this— 

“It is characteristic of Mr. Davitt's cast of 

mind that he believes in the accomplishment of 
his plan without wrong to any man, without 
loss to the State, with full compensation to 
vested interests, and with relief te the taxpayer 
as well as to the tenant.” 
In‘ a Home Rule Parliament, as in this 
House, we may have to seek light and 
leading on this great social problem from 
high authorities in this country. Let 
me ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham what 
objection he takes to a land system 
founded on the following principles :— 
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“I have sometimes speculated upon what 
would have happened in this country if it had 
been possible to establish private property in 
air. I have no doubt whatever some one of our 
Kings would have been found who would have 
conferred a monopoly upon his favourites, and 
there would have been slaves willing to admit 
this monstrous pretension and to submit their 
lives and the substance of their families to the 
caprice of a few private individuals, Lawyers 
would have lent their skill to weave a network 
aml to forge a chain for the human race, and 
there would have been some pious and devoted 
men who would have brought the sanction of 
religion to these monstrous pretensions. Do 
you think that this isan extreme and an absurd 
illustration? At least you cannot deny in view 
of all your local history the evidence by which 
you are surreunded, of a people that has been 
doomed to extinction, that men have died of the 
monopoly of land, just as men might have been 
suffocated for want of air under the circum- 
stances that I have put to you.” 
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I dare say we Irish Radicals shall have to 
make many proposals in an Irish Parlia- 
ment before we finally settle the Irish Land 
Question, but we will not legislate even 
against Irish landlords in accordance with 
the spirit and the meaning of this extract, 
which I have read from a speech delivered 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham in Inverness, in 
September, 1886. It is going a great 
deal further than I am willing to go, 
Radical as I am, upon the Land Ques- 
tion. Ina Debate in this House in 1886 
the right hon. Gentleman, dealing with 
the Irish Land Question, spoke these 
words— 

“1 do not admit for a moment that there is 
any sanctity about judicial or other rents. If 
rent cannot be paid and leave a fair subsistence 
to the tenant, no doubt the landlord must bear 
the loss.” 

We are accused of having preached the 
doctrine of plundering of the Irish land- 
lords. I maintain that if the principles 
and the teaching of the right hon. 


Gentleman were put into practice they 
would amount to far greater plunder of 
the Irish landlords than anything that 
was proposed in the days of the Land 


League. But, Sir, I will quote another 
distinguished authority upon this question, 
the hon. Member for South Tyrone, who 
in Ireland is regarded as a distinguished 
authority in favour of land reform, and 
isaccepted inthis Houseas a distinguished 
authority in favour of landlordism. The 
hon. Member in his Radical days, not 
very long ago, speaking in Preston on 
the 26th October, 1885, said— 

“It is quite impossible for any man out of a 
iunatic asylum to defend the House of Lords.” 
That is the august Assembly which the 
hon. Member now hopes and expects will 
reject this Bill. The hon. Member 
continued— 

“But it is there, and it has been there a long 

time, and | know that the English people are 
dreadfully conservative. In Ireland we might 
make quick work of it.” 
The hon. Member, who delighted the 
House a while ago with aceusations 
against hon. Members sitting near me of 
having preached revolutionary and 
incendiary doctrines, should have remem- 
bered that the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone, if he only had the House of 
Lords over in Ireland, would make short 
work of it. But what did the hon. 
Member say in the same speech ?— 
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“We have not got such reverence for authority 

there. We have not the reverence for Dukes, 
Lords, and landlords over in that part of the 
Empire that you have.” 
But the same hon. Member, whose elo- 
quence and earnestness are admitted by 
all Parties on this question, speaking in 
Edinburgh on the 18th February, 1886, 
went even a little further, for what did 
ne say ? He said this—and I would ask 
the attention of the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition to it— 

“It may be sail that this is canding the 
thing to Mr. Parnell. My answer to that is— 
we live in circumstances in which the majority 
of the country must rule, and what the Im- 
perial Parliament must see is this : that, whilst 
the majority rules, the minority should be pro- 
tected. If hold that the control of the Imperial 
Parliament being maintained, the minority has 
no right to demand anything more. In conclu- 
sion, | would say we are in the midst of one of the 
greatest crises in English history. I have no 
sympathy with men who go about talking about 
civil war. It is a fearful thing, and I should 
be the last man in the world to say a word even 
to bring it into contemplation. I protest against 
incitements to civil war.” 

If we do no worse injury to Irish land- 
lords in a Home Rule Parliament than 
frame laws upon these principles pro- 
pounded by the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Member for South Tyrone—and 
I am sure we will not—where is the root 
of their fears and anxieties? I should 
like now to say a few words in reference 
to the 9th clause of the Bill. On the 
subject of the retention of the Irish 
Members in this House I confess that my 
opinion has undergone a radical change 
since 1886. I was strongly in favour of 
the 24th clause of the Bill of that year. 
Our experiences of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment up to that time were not such 
as to make Irish Nationalists set a 
very high value upov a continued repre- 
sentation therein. This House had 
been identified with the past misgovern- 
ment of Ireland. Then, again, the 
general foreign policy of the Empire 
had been such as would not recommend 
it to the people of Ireland, whose sym- 
pathies with other subject nationalities 
incline us to all Jingoism, 
and to favour more pacific and more 
enlightened relations between civilised 
communities. But the labours of the 
Prime Minister during the past seven 
years, the change which has come 
over the feeling of this House towards 
Ireland, the growing friendliness of the 
democracy of Great Britain towards our 
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cause, and the new spirit of sympathetic 
attention to the social welfare of the 
people of India and of other dependencies 
which is supplanting the rule of force 
and of mere officialism—all this, Sir, has 
caused Irishmen, like myself, to view the 
question of Imperial representation for 
Treland in another and a more favourable 
iight to that in which we looked upon it 
in 1886. Sir, I am strongly in favour 
of the retention of the Irish Members in 
this House, for two reasons. First, the 
Home Rule Constitution will offer Ire- 
land no externa! political status. We 
will be eut off from International inter- 
course with the political world. Our in- 
fluence upon the question of the relations 
between the Empire and other countries, 
in which the Irish race are seattered, 
would count as nothing if Ireland were 
not represented here. Secondly, I am in 
favour of the retention of the Irish Mem- 
bers, because the British Members will 
interfere potentially in the affairs of Ire- 
land. The veto power, though exercised 
by the nominal Representative of the 
Crown, will be an instrument in the 
hands of the direct agent of the Ministry, 
which British Members will eleet, and 
thus in every act of the Irish Legislature 
the Representatives of England, Scot- 
land, and Wales will have the power to in- 
tervene, through the will of the Imperial 
Governor General of Ireland. For this 
reason alone a jealous regard for the 
rights of the Irish Legislature will neces- 
sitate an Irish representation in this 
House. I regret the senior Member for 
Northampton is in favour of evicting the 
Trish Members from this House. The 
Leader of the Opposition startled the 
House in his speech on the First Reading 
by attributing to this measure a trinity 
of parental origin. I confess I can only 
understand the opposition of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton to 
the retention of the Irish Members in 
this House on the supposition that he is, 
politically speaking of course, the pro- 
duct in disguise of a landlord, a brewer, 
and an Established Chureh parson. I 
ean well understand how the Representa- 
tives of these three powerful interests in 
this House should wish to see Irish 
Nationalist and Radical Members as far 
away from the Division Lobbies as 
College Green in Dublin ; but I confess 
I find it difficult to understand how any 
British Radical can be in favour of ex- 
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this House even under Home Rule. Sir, 
let the Irish representation remain as it is. 
[Laughter.) Hon. Gentlemen laugh, 
though they are anxious to preserve 
every particle of evidence of the integrity 
There is no greater 
proof of the integrity of the Empire than 
the retention in this louse of the Irish 
representation, subject, of course, to 
any modification which future redistribu- 
tion of seats may make. Let Ulster 
have her full quota of Members here, and 
thereby take from the Unionists of that 
Province the plea that this Bill will de- 
prive them of their fair share of re- 
presentation and of interest in this Im- 
perial Parliament. Well, Sir, if I am 
not wearying the House, I would offer a 
few words to the House with reference 
to the use that is being made of Ulster 
in the discussion of this Bill ; and before 
I deal with the observations of the op- 
ponents of the Bill that have been made in 
speeches delivered last week and yester- 
day, I may be allowed personally to dis- 
claim here, and not for the first time in 
public, certain expressions that have 
been attributed to me about Ulster 
Protestants by some of their Represen- 
tatives. It has been said, Sir, in this 
House I believe more than once, and 
frequently in the country by Unionist 
speakers, that I declared in an interview 
in 1886 that after Home Rule the 
Protestants of Ulster should be left to us, 
the Nationalists of Ireland, and we would 
make short work of them. I wish to 
assure this House that I never uttered 
such words, that I never even entertained 
such thoughts or sentiments, and I hold 
in my possession letters written to me by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, and by the late 
lamented Leader of the Tory Party (Mr. 
Smith), apologising for having attributed 
to me those sentiments. The hon. 
Member for South Antrim, in a very 
able speech delivered last week, con- 
tended that the Protestants of Ireland 
were opposed to the enactment of the 
Act of Union 93 years ago. I assume 
the hon. Member will admit that the 
Orange organisations of that time were 
Protestant and not Popish Bodies. 
What did the Orange Lodges say of the 
Act of Union? Orange Lodge No. 883, 
at Newtownbarry, ou the 18th February, 


1800, passed this resolution— 
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“That Orangemen ought to come forward, as 
Orangemen and Irishmen, and declare their 


now or any other time would be of the most 
fatal and pernicious consequences to the real 
liberty of Treland.” 
And, as I am reminded by my hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for North 
Louth, this was two years after a 
horrible massacre had occurred in the 
same County of Wexford. Lodges Nos. 
780 and 785, in Dublin, on the 10th 
March, 1800, passed this resolution— 
“That the Constitution of 1782, under which 
our country has advanced to greatness with un- 
common rapidity, is that which, as Orangemen, 
we have sworn to defend and will infallibly 
maintain.” 
Sir, if hon. Members here quote the 
threats and resolutions of Orangemen in 
Treland to-day against this Bill, are we 
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not justified in reproducing the language | 


and threats of Orangemen against the 
Act of Union 93 years ago? Orange 
Lodge 652, at a full meeting held in 


Dublin on Monday evening, 3rd March, | 


1800, passed this resolution— 


“That we consider the friends of 
abominable measure the Union with Great 
Britain as the greatest enemies of our most 
gracious Sovereign—a measure which would 
destroy our existence as a nation, and eventually 


that 


involve the rights, the liberties, and even the | 


lives of the people of Ireland. That for the 
above considerations we solemnly protest against 
that destructive measure, and do call upon our 
brother Orangemen by every lawful means to 
support the Constitution for which we risked 
our lives and properties in the hour of danger.” 
I could continue to quote similar resolu- 
tions from Orange Lodges in Belfast, 
Tyrone, and other parts of the North of 
Ireland. The hon. and learned Member 
for Mid Armagh, whom we Irish Mem- 
bers on these Benches recognise as a 
good and sterling Irishman, though we 
are sorry he is a powerful opponent of 


this Bill, came here the other night and | 


told an affrighted House that Ulster will 
not obey the law if this Bill is passed, 
that he had enrolled himself in some 
organisation, and that he looked forward 
to the possibility of having to spend long 
years of his life in penal servitude. He 
also gave us his authority, as a Constitu- 
tional lawyer, that it would be neither 
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into power again, become an Irish Judge. 


| . . . A bl 
ceutieineaniens & Santietbes Galen chddh | Membership of this House by Irish Tory 


lawyers has been a means to an end, the 
climbing to the Irish Judicial Bench. A 


' future Judge, therefore, says that it will 


not be treason or treason-felony to oppose 
a law which will be passed by this Imperial 
Parliament and receive the signature of 
the Queen. Mr. Speaker, would that I 
had met some Constitutional authority of 
that kind in the guise of a Judge some 
23 long years ago! But I would in the 
friendliest possible spirit towards the hon. 
and Jearned Member, as one who has had 
some long and sad experience of penal 
servitude, advise him strongly against 
running his head against the law either 
in Ireland or in this country. He _ will 
never reach the Bench by way of the 
dock, and the luxuries and comforts and 
pastimes of penal servitude will be poor 
compensation for the stirrender of the 
prospect of sending others to the political 
purgatory of Dartmoor and Portland. 
It is contended by opponents of this Bill 
that there are two Irelands to be con- 
sidered, and that one of them is opposed 
to Home Rule. It would be more true 
to say there are two Ulsters, one 
thoroughly Nationalist, and the other 


holding Unionist opinions — largely 
fostered by landlord influence. The 


demonstrations going on in Ulster now 
against this Bill are inspired by land- 
lords, and the expenses are paid by land- 
lords. [ Cries of “ No!" ] Hon. Members 
say “No,” but show me a list of sub- 
scriptions containing £20 from the 
whole industrial population of Ulster 
towards the expenses of these demon- 
strations, and then I will withdraw my 
statement. I deny that the majority of 


the people of Ulster are opposed to this 


treason nor treason-felony to oppose and | 


rebel against such a law as is con- 
templated in this Bill. The hon. and 
learned Member will in all probability, 
especially if the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition ever gets 


Bill. I maintain the majority of the 
Northern Province are in favour of this 
Bill, and that a large majority of the 
farmers of Ulster are in favour of the 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Midlothian. They want 
fair rents or compulsory purchase of the 
landlords’ interest in the land. These 
they know they will never get 
from the landlords of Ulster; these 
they are certain to obtain from the 
Home Rule Parliament, which will be 


largely the legislative organ of the 


tenant farmers and agricultural classes 
of Ireland. I will not weary the House 
with reference to the speech delivered 
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in Belfast by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition ; but I will, 
with the permission of the House, say a 
few words upon the argument of Belfast 
as put forward against this Bill. — Sir, 
the reasoning which convicted Tenter- 
den Steeple of having caused the Good- 
win Sands is about as conclusive as that 
which attributes the prosperity of 
Belfast to the Act of Union. The com- 
parative prosperity of Belfast is entirely 
due to locality and the operation of 
economic causes. The invention of 
machinery destroyed in Ulster the weav- 
ing industry and other cottage indus- 
tries which obtained all over Ireland 40 
or 50 years ago, and the people, deprived 
of this means of earning a livelihood in 
their own villages, flocked into Belfast 
and helped to build up its population and 
prosperity. Then the security which 
the Ulster Custom gives the farmers of 
Ulster enables them to put their savings 
in Belfast banks, and it was out of the 
capital thus deposited that the prosperity 
of Belfast was built up. We are told 


that the population of Belfast has in- 
creased 180,000 since the Act of Union. 
Is that due to the beneficent operation of 
that measure,may I ask ? If so, to what 


cause must we attribute the loss of 
population in Antrim and Down, the 
two counties in which Belfast is situated, 
equal to the gain of population in the 
city? What influence has deprived 
Ulster of 700,000 of her population 
during the period of the growth of the 
population of Beifast ? Will this House 
kindly bear those figures in mind when 
the Ulster Members ask us to feast our 
eyes upon that wonderful growth of 
Belfast under the fostering care 
of the Union ? They are con- 
tinually inviting us to look at Bel- 
fast as a proof of what wealth can be 
accumulated by an industrial community. 
Well, if we examine into the wealth of 
Belfast very closely we will find that 
judging by the assessment of Income 
Tax the people of Dublin are paying 
£20 per head, while they only pay 
£11 per head. 
to-day in Belfast as much poverty, as 
much underpaid labour, as much hard- 


ship of factory life and general social | 


discontent as can be found in any city 
within the United Kingdom. I contend 
that we, the advocates of this measure, 


instead of being in any way inimical to | 
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the prosperity of Belfast, are anxious 
that that prosperity should continue to 
grow, and I believe that under Home 
Rule that growth will be rapid. Those 
who are opposed to this Bill, and who 
ask us to allow the present system of 
government to continue in Ireland, care- 
fully ignore the fruits of the Act of 
Union. We say that the system of go- 
vernment established in Ireland under 
that Act is the greatest failure of any 
system of government ever established in 
any civilised country. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham said last night that before 
1886 Ireland was in a condition of 
greater prosperity than in former years, 
that there was a marked improvement in 
the social condition of the people, and 
the hon. Member for Sheffield, who 
spoke this evening, boasted about the 
great prosperity which has obtained in 
Ireland during the last seven years, and 
which is in fact flowing to Ireland now, 
if we, who are the advocates of Home 
Rule, would only allow it to prosper. 
Well, we do not accept these statements, 
What do the actuat facts of the 
case say? Take the number of 
persons relieved in the workhouses of 
Ireland annually during the last 30 
years. In 1860, with a population of 
5,900,000, there were 170,009 people 
relieved in the workhouses of the 
country ; in 1890, with a population of 
4,600,000, there were 334,164 persons 
relieved in Irish workhouses, showing an 
increase of 164,000, or nearly 100 per 
cent., upon a population which had 
decreased 1,300,000 within the same 
period of 30 years. Take again as 
evidence of the fruits of the Union what 
the Census of 1891 disclosed. The 
Census of 1891 shows that there are 
870,000 inhabited houses in Ireland, and 
out of these there are no less than 
309,000, or over 36 per cent., built 
mostly of mud. This condition of 
things exists after 93 years of the Act of 
Union, and not as a result of a Home Rule 
Government. The three modern tests of 
that good government which promotes 
civilisation are the housing, feeding, and 
clothing of the people governed. How 
will the Act of Union stand the applica- 
tion of these tests ? I have already dealt 
with one test. The Congested Districts 
Board Report just issued gives us some 
valuable information on the two other 
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tests. This Report states that the so- 


called congested districts run through 
eight counties on the Western seaboard, 
and contain a population of 550,000, or 
more than one-ninth of the whole of Ire- 
land, and the Poor Law valuation of this 
one-ninth is £1 Os. 3d. per head. 
page 8 of that Report we read— 


On 


“Even in the most prosperous of the con- 
gested districts the standard of living is low, the 
diet being altogether vegetable, with the ex- 
ception of salt fish at times, which is used more 
as a relish than as an article of food. The 
houses, furniture,and bedding are too often un- 
healthy, mean, and comfortless, and the week- 
day clothing is frequently ragged and scanty.’s 
This statement, which refers to one-ninth 
of the total population of Ireland, com- 
prised in eight counties of the 32, might, 
with perfect accuracy, be applied to 
1,000,000 more people scattered through 
the remaining 24 counties, 1,000,000 of 
a total population which has been re- 
duced 4,500,000 in 50 years; in other 
words, 1,500,000 of our remaining popu- 
lation who are barely clear of the starva- 
tion point, and the Irish starvation point 
is marked the lowest in the social scale 
of civilised nations. One test more of 
the fruits of the Union, the saddest of all 
tests—that of the increase of lunacy 
among the Irish people. The increase 
of lunacy in Treland during recent vears 
has gone on alarmingly. In 1871—and 
I was unable to go farther back for want 
of statistical information—in 1871 there 
were 16,505 lunatics confined in asylums 
in Ireland. In 1881 the number increased 
to 18,414, and in 1892 the number in- 
creased still to the alarming extent of 
21,188, or 32 per cent. of an increase, 
although the popalation decreased 13 
per cent. since 1870. What is this 
saddest of all the misfortunes of our 
people due te? L assert it is due to the 
impoverished conditions of social exist- 
ence which obtain in Ireland, and above 
all to the favourite fruit, the choice 
method of ruling Ireland by the Act of 
Union—the vandalism of  eviction— 
destruction. of the homesteads of the 
people in the interest of the governing 
landlord minority. What a credit these 
fruits are to your Act of Union! What 
a boast for a mighty Empire! What a 
result of the governing capacity of the 
minority into whose hands this House 
has given the rule, the care of the lives 
and destinies of the Irish people! And 
in face of these facts the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Leader of the Opposition is 
anxious to know why this Bill is brought 
in—why the Castle system of Irish go- 
vernment should be interfered with or 
changed, We say that the Bill is neces- 
sary in order to cure these evils. We 
say that nothing less than such a 
measure of justice and Constitutional 
reform as is embodied in this Bill will 
bring about the necessary cure. Let me 
for a few moments take a little higher 
ground, and view this subject of your 
past government of Ireland from a 
philosophical standpoint. What, in plain 
language, has been the general character 
of England’s government of Ireland, Let 
me just ask what have been, and are still, 
the chief characteristics or racial ten- 
dencies of the Irish people? Intense 
devotion to their religion, an almost 
supernatural attachment to their home- 
steads and the soil, a steadfast and almost 
religious love of fatherland. These are 
the three great governing principles of 
Irish character. How has England’s 
rule of Ireland dealt with these, the 
greatest of human as of Irish feelings ¢ 
Need I answer the question ? Instead of 
governing such a people on the lines of 
least resistance, in accordance with the 
dictates of enlightened reason, which 
would save from outrage and insult and 
injury the institutions and customs, and 
even the prejudices, cf a sensitive race, 
you warred against each and all of these 
great principles, and you have been beaten 
by them, as you deserved to be, and 
will again. Your penal laws were 
abolished, your tithes were abolished, 
your Established Church was abolished, 
your rack-renting and do-as-you-please- 
with-your-own landlordism has all but 
heen abolished, and Dublin Castle is con- 
fronted by this Bill. The fight which is 
being fought against this Bill was waged 
by the same class, by similar threats, by 
the same predictions, against every other 
reform which demanded religious free- 
dom and social security for the people of 
Ireland. Nothing that is said or done 
now ‘by Ulster bigotry or Tory opposi- 
tion has even the poor merit of origin- 
ality. History is full of it, and history 
is sick of it. It was uttered in 1829; 
the same game was played in the °30's 
in the struggle against tithes; we all 
remember the civil war which was to 
come off in 1869; and here again we 
have the same malignant opposition, the 
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same theatrical posing of disloyal loyal- 
ists, the same silly and baseless fears, 
when a nation which has been infamously 
misgoverned in the sole interests of a 
class of greedy, selfish landlords is 


knocking at the gates of your Imperial | 


system asking for a real and lasting 
union, willing to bury and forget past 
injustices on condition that she shall be 
ruled in future, not by a Government of 
the landlords, by the landlords, for the 
landlords, but by a Government of the 
people, by the people, for the people. 
The favourite argument against this Bill 
is that the Irish people will not rule 
their own country in accordance with 
justice and sound sense. We are only 
too familiar with this kind of reasoning. 
It was once truly written by the London 
Times, about the struggles of another 
nation to obtain a Parliament, that— 
“The sophisms of tyranny are as notorious to 
the attentive reader of history as those of 
Jesuitry. Deny a nation the most ordinary 


rights and liberties, keep its people in ignerance 
of all that they ought to know, studiously im- 
poverish them to break their spirit, teach them 
to regard their governors as their enemies, and 
when all this has had time to work itself into 
the mind of the nation, use the degradation yon 
have produced as an argument for the necessity 


of its continuance, and adduce the effects of 
tyranny as an argument against the admission 
of freedom.” 


The Protestants of Ireland have nothing . 


to fear from Home Rule, and nothing to 
dread from their Catholic fellow-country- 
men. Catholics and Protestants live in 
political harmony together in the 
Colonies without any attempted inter- 
ference with religious rights, and so they 
will in Ireland under Home Rule. At 
the present moment the Prime Minister 
of Canada is a Catholic, and two of the 
chief Orangemen of Ontario are Mem- 
bers of his Government. In Victoria 
the leading Orangeman of the Colony is, 
I believe, Premier, while the leading 
Member of his Ministry is the leading 
Catholic of the Colony, a former Mem- 
ber of this House, Sir Bryan O° Loughlin, 
If these happy results have followed in 
Canada and Australia as a result of 
Home Rule Lustitutions, surely we have 
a right to expect that under Home Rule 
in Ireland the same happy relationship 
will exist between Irish Catholies and 
Trish Protestants, I feel now that 1 
ought to apologise to the House for 
having wearied your patience in what is, 
I am sure, too lengthy a speech, too pre- 
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‘ sumptuous an indulgence upon the occa- 
‘sion of a first speech in this Assembly, 
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I wish to say, in conclusion, that the 
democratic spirit of your Colonies, the 
institutions and laws which Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Welshmen establish 
wherever they set up a Government out- 
side the shores of Great Britain, are 
coming home to you by way of Ireland, 
You cannot resist the invasion. They 
bring back the true nature of your 
British Constitution, purged of class 
ascendancy, a landed aristocracy, an 
Established Church, and other feudal and 
fetish political antiquities, out of har- 
mony with the true purpose and progress 
of a democratic age. Home Rule is one 
of these institutions. It has made your 
Colonies what they are to-day—the 
glory of your Empire, the envy of other 
colonising Powers. Ireland demands it 
with overwhelming Constitutional right. 
Scotland will insist upon it, so will 
Wales. On the other hand, you are 
compelled by the force of absolute neces- 
sity to begin tie work of meeting the 
inroad of the Home Rule principle, con- 
ferring Home Rule upon your villages, 
your districts, and your counties. You 
might as well attempt to stop the Falls 
of Niagara by Tory obstruction as to 
stem the tide of evolutionary change. It 
is flowing in on your old fogeyism and 
played-out systems with an_ irresistible 
momentum; and, were you not blinded 
by bigotry and race hatred, you would 
recognise and acknowledge the services 
which Ireland is rendering to Great 
Britain and to the Empire in foreing 
your attention and your legislation to the 
framing of such laws as will knit to- 
gether, interlock, and consolidate in hare 
monious Federalism the great and 
mighty Empire which can only be held 
together by this cementing principle. 
You lost the American Colonies by re- 
fusing Hlome Rule. You have retained 
Canada and Australia by conceding it. 
You have impoverished Ireland by the 
blindness which lost you the fairest and 
richest: inheritance ever owved by any 
nation. 

Mr. A. M. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye): Lrise to Order. I wish to ask, 
is the hon. Member in Order in reading 
his speech 


*Mr. SPEAKER: As the questiom 


has been asked of me, I am bound w 
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answer it. 
notes in this House. 

Mr. DAVITT: I thank you, Sir, for 
the protection you have given me, and 
for the consideration every Irish Member 
in this House knows he will always 
receive at your hands. I wish to say 1 
was not reading my speech ; and now I 
will continue my closing remarks. 
real issue in this contest is not the merits 
or demerits of this Bill. 
shirk 
measure, both 
House. The evils which they pretend 
will follow from the Bill, if it becomes 


a full and fair discussion of the 


inside and outside this | 
| 


law, are expressly guarded against in its | 


It is not a 


character and its clauses. 


It is quite permissible to use | 
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issue. It has undertaken a task which 
it cannot perform, and the sooner it gets 
rid of the burden the better for Ireland 
and Great Britain. [At this point Mr. 
Davitt raised aloft a large bundle of Bills 
yet to be disposed of.} I believe this 
to be a pact of peace between 
Ireland and England, and I further 
believe that it will pass into law. The 


opposition to such a measure with such a 


The Opposition | 


Bill to Repeal the Union, but to make | 
_narrow the public life of civilised com- 
' munities, begetting race hatreds and those 
other great evils which government by 


the Union a fair and a real measure for 
the Constitutional government of Ireland. 
It is not a Bill to create and uphold the 
rule of a “tyrannous majority,” but to 
establish a system of National adminis- 
tration by and under which all Irishmen 
will stand as equals in the matter of 
religious, social, and political rights. 
The only injury the Bill can inflict upon 
the minority in Ireland is to bring them 
down to a level of equality of justice and 
of law with the rest of their fellow-coun- 
trymen. The Bill, therefore, is not the real 
issue in this light. It is a wider and more 

r-reaching priuciple—it is the question 

f the supremacy of the masses or the 
classes in the Constitutional government 
of these three islands. The classes are 
fighting for their political supremacy, and 
“Ulsteria ” but a means to that end. 
They fight democracy in Treland because 
they fear its supremacy in Great Britain, 
The Irish Question blocks the way in 
this House. It keeps English, Seoteh, 
and Welsh questions outside nore or less, 
It arrests the introduction and considera- 
tion of great measures of social reform 
which are knocking loudly at the doors 
of this House for enactment. This is why 
the Bill is so vehemently opposed by the 
Opposition, why Ulster is encouraged to 
talk about rebellion and all the rest, 
How long, may I ask, is this obstruction 
to goon ¥ Why does Parliament sit now 
for half the year to little purpose 7 Why 
are days and nights frequently spent in 
unprofitable —disenssions —— the — public 
becoming tired and indifferent—during 
the Session 2 The answer is. still Ire- 
land, Ireland. The Imperial Parliament 
has involved itself in a maze without 


Is 


' gender. 


| retrogression., 


purpose is either the cant of Party 
bigotry or the cowardice of political con- 
viction. To widen the sphere of a 
people’s national life has never yet in the 
history of human progress resulted in 
failure or produced political or social 
It is oppression and dis- 
content which arrest the growth and 


foree and distrust must inevitably en- 
Liberty, on the other hand, 
has ever had, and ever will have, an 
elevating and ennobling influence on man- 
kind. It will expand the genius and give 
free play to the best energies of the Irish 
people in every sphere of intellectual, 
social, and public activity. It cannot 
possibly fail to produce that contentment, 
progress, and prosperity in Ireland with 
which nationhood bas blessed every land 
upon which it has been bestowed. Sir, 

I firmly believe that the day when this 
Bill becomes law—the day on which the 
right to manage her own local affairs in 
her own way is conferred upon Treland— 
that day will a new era of peace and 
prosperity begin fora long and cruelly 
misgoverned country, which will give to 
Ireland and Great Britain alike the 
srength of real and lasting unity, and the 
mutual happiness of seeing at an end for 
ever a long and disastrous Anglo-Irish 
strife. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, no matter how much anyone might 
differ from many of the sentiments ex- 
pressed by the hon. Member who had 
just spoken, there was no man in that 
House who would not admit freely and 
frankly that he had made, not only a most 
able, but a most temperate and manly 
speech. He had met the hon. Gentleman 
in other and, perhaps, happier times, and, 
though he had heard him speak very 
often, he had never before heard him 
speak with so much force, moderation, and 
eloquence, Au Ulster Member spoke under 
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many disadvantages on this Bill. He was | 


told by a Minister that he did not repre- 
sent the opinion of Uister, and he was 
told the same thing by some who had 
never seen Ulster in their lives. Not- 
withstanding those disadvantages, he was 
prepared to deal with the arguments 
which had been brought forward in 
support of this Bill. But first he would 
address himself to the argument which 
ran through all the speeches made in that 
House, and on platforms outside the 
House, as to why the Irish minority 
refused to trust the Irish majority—that 
was the argument as to faith and trust. 


They were told that the Irish minority | 
were actuated by fear and not by reason. | 
He, for one, frankly admitted that the | 


Irish minority, be that minority what it 
might—he was not speaking of its numbers 
—were afraid to trust the Irish majority. 
The first duty devolving upon him 
ras to show cause for this lack of 


faith and to account for this lack of | 


trust. He wanted to point out what, 
perhaps, the hon. Member for North 
East Cork (Mr. Davitt) knew, that half 
the difficulties of Home Rule would be 
got rid of if it were not for the Home 
Rulers. 
the Home Rulers themselves as there 
was to Home Rule, and he maintained 
he was bound to show the reason for this 
distrust and want of faith. He must 
speak frankly ; but he was not going, he 
was happy to say, to make many references 
to speeches, for he maintained that was 
a most dangerous thing at this time. The 


first thing he desired to do was to refer | 


the House to the period of the Land 


League agitation. The father of the | 
League sat opposite, and he was proud of | 


the title. What was said of the League 
by the Prime Minister? He said that 
“crime dogged its footsteps.” 


now Mr. Justice Johnson ? It was often 


put upon the right hon, Gentleman, but | 


the right hon. Gentleman did not say it ; 
it was the statement of his Attorney 
General. He said— 

“The men who officered and manned the 
League were stecped to the lips in treason.” 


That being the character given by the | 


Prime Minister and his Attorney General 
of the day, he now asked the House who 
manned or officered that League 7 
were asked why they distrusted these 
men, and he would tell them why. Four 
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There was as much objection to | 


What | 
was said by his then Attorney General, | 


They 
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| of these men were in the United States. 
| One of them the Grand Jury of the 
| County of Dublin found a true bill against 
'for murder, and he escaped. Another 
| fled, and no doubt for good cause, at the 
time of the Phenix Park murders, 
'There were four of these men, who 
officered and manned this League 13 
years ago, who dared not set foot in 
England. One man was in his grave, 
and he at all events would throw no dirt at 
| his memory. The remainder of them sat 
upon the Benches opposite. These men 
had no word against crime, save and ex- 
cept the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork (Mr. Davitt), and he gave him 
credit for it. The League, and the men 
who manned and officered it, spared 
neither age nor sex, and no cry that came 
from woman or child in their hour of 
desperate extremity ever wrung one word 
| of remonstrance from one of these men, 
save from the man who had just spoken, 
and yet they were asked why they dis- 
trusted them — men who never had 
the manliness to say a word against the 
dreadful outrages and crimes that dis- 
graced not only Ireland, but humanity, 
and who had not the courage and 
humanity to lift up their voices against 
them. These men _ had no right 
to come to the Irish minority and 
ask to be trusted. But he left the 
question of crime and came to the 
ordinary doctrines of morality ; he came 
to the period of the Plan of Campaign. 


| Who worked that Plan? Hon. Members 


who sat on those Benches opposite 
worked it. What was that Plan called 
by the highest Court of Law in Ire- 
land, by the Judge whom the Chief 
Secretary (Mr. John Morley) singled 
out the other night as a_ really 
able and learned lawyer, the Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer? The Chief 
Baron pronounced it an “illegal con- 
spiracy, an organised system of robbery.” 
The spiritual head of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh declared it to be “ immoral in its 
essence,” and even such an authority as 
The Daily News [Laughter.] He 
admitted this was going from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, but even The Daily 
News admitted in a lncid moment that 
“the Plan was vitiated with dishonesty.” 
Under these circumstances, what right 
had the House to ask them—and he was 
now speaking for the Irish minority—to 
‘trust these men when they had never 
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withdrawn their Plan, but boasted of | political machine ; he had every respect 


it to this day? He came next to the 
question of personal freedom. During 
the whole 13 years they had had boy- 
cotting of men and women—of whole 
families in Ireland. 

essence of boycotting ? 
dealing — the law could not touch 
exclusive dealing, and he ventured to 
think it ought not—but the real essence 
of boycotting in Ireland was intolerance, 
the trampling out of all freedom on the 
part of the individual. Noman or woman 
during that 13 years who dared to be 
honest, to assert the right to act honestly, 
was free from the danger of that terrible 
curse. The author of boycotting was 
the late Leader of the Nationalist Party, 
and the whole Party not ouly condoned, 
but advocated and approved it as a 
legitimate plan of agitation. Why 


trust men who, during these 13 long | 
| well, 


years, spent their time in stamping out 
every vestige of freedom of the minority ; 
why should they come now and claim to 
be trusted? Now take the rights of 
conscience. The hon. and learne 
Member for West Fife, in that svdech 
redolent of Mark Taplay, said 
he never expected to find the hon. and 
gallant Member for Szfmagh (Colonel 

Saunderson) and biyself (Mr. Russell) 
offered up to the “take. 

Mr. BIRRE (LL (Fife, W.) : 
said * for salt» 

*Mr. Tw. RUSSELL: Well, for 
sale. Taney did not apprehend anything 
of the Pind; but any hon. Gentleman who 
over read Arehbishop Walsh’s declaration 
in Algs5, when he claimed the right of 
Mie Roman Catholie clergy to control 
and dominate polities, any man who had 
studied the Meath Election Petitions con- 
test, and who had read Dr. Nulty’s pam- 
phlet, published since, wouid know that 
their complaint and their fear were of a 
very different character indeed. What 
these two Prelates did—and they were 
representative of the whole Chureh— 
what these Prelates had claimed was 
that polities came within the domain of 
morals and could not be separated, though 
the Ihish Lord Chancellor, at a meeting 
in Leinster Hall, announced that they 
had assembled to  divoree morals 
from polities. He had nothing to say 
against the Roman Catholie Chureh 
as a Christian Institution, but he 
objected to any Church being used as a 

VOL. XI. [rourrn series. ] 
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| Church 


| for any Christian Chureh doing Christian 


work, but no respect for any Christian 
that sought to put political 
pressure upon the consciences of men. 


What was the| Why should gentlemen like the hon. 
Not exclusive Member for South Longford (Mr. Blake) 
|—he was sorry the hon. Member was 


not in his place—go upon long pilgrim- 
ages telling the Irish minority they ought 
to trust the Irish majority. The hon. 
Member, like himself, had not even the 
merit of being an Irishman ; he had no 
property in Ireland ; he had no residenee 
there; he had not lived in Treland ; he 
had come a distance of 3,000 miles, and 
knew absolutely nothing personally of 
the last 20 years, and what men had been 
called upon to suffer in Ireland, and yet 
this hon. Member went round the country 
telling them they had nothing to fear ; 
they had only to trust, and all would be 
The hon, Member for East Mayo 


(Mr. John Diilon), speaking at Kilmovee 
on the 5th December, 1886, said— 


“ When we come out of this struggle we will 
remember who were the people's friends, and 
who were the people’s enemies, and deal out 
our reward to one and our punishments to the 
other.” 

He took that from The Freeman's 
Journal of December 6. — It was 
lute nonsense for anyone, either in the 
House or out of it, to tell them to trust 
these gentlemen when they had given 
them fair warning that they ought not 
to trust them. The fine theory that re- 
sponsibility would make all the difference, 
he admitted, was worth consideration for 
a moment. He wastold that once they 
made the hon. Member for Cork City 
(Mr. W. O’Brien) Minister of Agri- 
eulture, the hon. Member for North 
Louth (Mr. T. M. Healy) Lord Chan- 
cellor, the hon. Member for East Mayo 
(Mr. John Dillon) Secretary of State for 
the Home Department or Minister of 
Justice, and the hon. Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) Minister of Finance, 
the whole situation would be changed; 
that the men who Lelieved in boycotting 
would anathematise it; that the men who 
believed in the Plan of Campaign would 
denounce it; that the men who stood by 
the Land League would begin to abhor 
it. He did not believe that the Ethio- 
pian changed his skin, or the leopard his 
spots in any such way. He believed, on the 
contrary, that the tendency of character 
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was to become fixed, and he was greatly! Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: One 
confirmed in refusing to trust them by | authority. 
one of their own organs. They had been| *Mr. T. W. RUSSELL admitted 
engaged in some very nice, he would not frankly that by a system of bounties, 
call them amicable, relations about the | almost amounting to a regular system of 
newspaper Press in Ireland; but The | protection, certain trades in Ireland did 
Daily Independent, the organ of the | prosper during the period of Grattan’s 
Party led by the hon. Member for Water- | Parliament. And he went further, and 
ford (Mr. J. E. Redmond), on the 29th | admitted that the metropolis of Ireland 
March last used these words— | prospered under Grattan’s Parliament, and 
“ We state what is in the minds of virtually it would have been strange if it had not 
the entire population when we declare that the | done so. But he wished to give one or 
columns of the Fallen Journal for the past | two figures—he would not weary the right 
month Eg oengree emy — y — hon. Gentleman with’ many—which cast 
( y ac é } . 
aiaiatike tame aan eect pene Ae of the some doubt on the general prosperity of 
| the country. He would take the imports 


people, for which the annals of no other land ; 4 
could furnish a parallel from their beginning to | for three periods : In 1782 they stood at 


their end. In the course of the shameful orgie | £3,400,599 ; in 1800 they ‘stood at 
—for we can call it by no more fitting name— | £2 312.000 . oz" 
Sesthig. 2 ; and in 1825 they stood 
the warring sections called each other liars and | ~“?" °° . 1.1: J 
Sucaedeoeaiiee ‘at £7,048,000. Taking the exports, 


calumniators—imputed to one another almost ann 
every breachof faith of which men in positions | in 1782 they were £2,789,000 ; in 1800 


of trust could be guilty, showed that they were | they were £3,743,000 ; and in 1825 they 
lying in wait for one another to snatch a mo- | were £8,531,000. Now, if he took the 
mentary advantage, even te the length of hold- oe ie neal tn SO ie F 
ing midnight Board meetings, disclosed the | sommage for ir a = 5708, Oe — 
squalid affairs of the Fallen Compan with an tonnage of the Trish perts was 60,7 16; 
indecency unapproached in the history of | in 1793 it decreased to 50,187, a decrease 
limited liability bubbles, and in a word miscons.’ of 25 per cent. ; and from 1800 to 1836 
ducted themselves in so gross and stupid a), ’Sncreased 157 per cent. Lord Clare had 
fashion as to make it impossible for any man or | it *HEeTeASed Loe pe ph -ataiaye” startle |: 
body of men to have the slightest confidence | been qiroted, and he had taken the trouble 
in them as long as grass grows or water runs.” | to exami’ his speech, and he would give 

. . e oan ¥ OES “4 “a¢* 
On the question of trust and faith he re- one or two > hort — oy d from Bae 
ss : mneerc ; png the nion. or 
ferred these gentlemen to The Daily Ch ech ‘4 propost..8 

y . tare sard— 

Independent of the 29th March. Now he : 

. e “ My opinions on this subj have not been re- 
came to a point on which, he regretted to | cently or lightly formed ; early pfofessional habits 
say, he must tax the attention of oe Se then reck Inte 

a "ea a -~ rish titles, and of necessity to loos °** 
the Pime Minister a little. The Irish history; it had been my for, wne to be 
right hon. Gentleman met a deputation | called into active an forward publi) STC 
the other day from the commercial classes — pone Bae 9 op eventful peri tion ~ 
. “Og. » Tr), and, from a critical and attentive observa" 

slfast and o ster. > was ‘ F , e 
of Belfast son rf Ister. He was not what has passed in Ireland for the last twOPtY 
going to complain here of the manner 10 years, | am satisfied in my judgment and colX 
which these gentlemen were received, | science that the existence of her independent 
though he did not think it was ail that ctr: aarp egy J led to her recent 

° complicated a tter calamities i 
might have been ; and what was much | j, P | mi bitter calamities, and thet it 
= | has at length become desperate and impractic- 

more to the purpose the people of Ulster | able.” 
a not — - The ng _— ee The right hon. Gentleman might pro- 
need as - these people to have faith | bably say that was an expression of 
also ; he said— opinion on a political issue, but he was 


“ You think that the country is going to ruin, | Coming now to the commercial. Lord 
Do you know that Ireland was scarcely ever | Clare said later on— 
more prosperous than she was from 1782 to 1800, “It is ors a 
ayer an aes 4 ; te “It is gravely inculcated, [ know ; ‘let the 
the period when Grattan’s Parliament sat ! British minister leave vs to ourselves, and we 
He had the extract from the speech of | “T° YeTy = as we _, We are very well as 
. * , | we are. iracious God! of what materials 
ight hon, b > : 
the r ght 1. Gentleman, but he had must the heart of that man be composed, who 
summarised pretty much what he said, | knows the state of the country, and will coldly 
and therefore did not wish to weary the | tell us we are very well as we are—we are very 


House with a long extract. The right well as we are-—we have not three years of re- 
. demption from bankruptcy or intolerable taxa- 











hon. Gentleman stated i s : : - ; 
G , ed in that peech | tion, nor one hour's security against the renewal 
that his authority was Lord Clare. of extcrminating civil war.” 


Mr. T. W. Russell 
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How could a period of prosperity be re- 
conciled with Lord Clare’s statement that 
they were not three years from national 
bankruptey ? The right hon. Gentleman 
prohibited all reply from the Chamber of 
Commerce when he met them in Down- 
ing Street. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Oh, dear, 
no ; that is utterly wrong. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Yes, the 
right hon. Gentleman invited a written 
reply. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: An 
extremely long and most able statement 
of their case had been sent to me—the 
longest statement of the kind that I think 
I have ever received. I had studied it 
carefully, and I must confess I did not 
expect interminable speeches in support 
of it. I had also another deputation 
waiting to see me, and that deputation 
was compelled to wait a quarter of an 
hour in consequence of the length of the 
statements that were made. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he really 
thought the Prime Minister of a great 
country and in a crisis like this ought to 
have made such arrangements that, at all 
events, the deputation representing the 
commercial classes of Ulster would not 
have left the room under the impression, 
rightly or wrougly, that they had been 
practically snubbed. Now, what about 
the prosperity of the country in view of 
the National Debt ? In 1791 the Debt 
was £2,442,890, and the interest and 
charges were £142,716. In 1800 that 
Debt had risen to £25,662,640, and the 


interest and charges to £1,395,735, [An 
hon. Member: Who made it?] Who 


mae it ? This Independent Parliament. 
And with the Debt rolling up, with a bloody 
rebellion just put down, within three 
years of bankruptcy, this is a pro- 
‘perous country. The Belfast Chamber 
f Commerce was composed of men 
whose heads were screwed on the right 
way ; and when the right hon. Gentleman 
received their reply, he would find a good 
many things in it that would hardly 


{ bear out his views, besides Lord Clare’s 


opinion, He held that when they came 
to a question like this, when they came 
to leal with men’s capital and with their 
businesses, it was only right and fair 





that they should be heard patiently by 
the Prime Minister and the Government, 
before they were disposed of. Now, why 
should the 
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country trust these gentlemen—how had 
they proved their commercial capacity ? 
Where were the commercial men in their 
ranks—where were they in Ireland ? 
They knew perfectly well the commercial 
classes were almost entirely on the other 


side, and what was the commercial 
capacity of gentlemen sitting op- 
posite? As he had already said, 


they had been trying for 12 months 
to manage a newspaper, and they had 
brought it to the verge of bankruptey. 
One of the finest newspaper properties in 
Ireland they had practically ruined. 
What was their commercial capacity ? 
Go and ask the shopkeepers of Tip- 
perary. If they wanted to find out their 
opinion about the commercial capacity of 
the Member for the City of Cork (Mr, 
W. O'Brien) go and look at the ruins of 
the Arcade, which for all time could be 
quoted as a monument to his ability to 
manage a pure matter of business. ‘The 
Prime Minister also asked the attention 
of the deputation to the question of 
Canada. The Prime Minister in the 
speech said— 

“T recollect the days of perpetual discord in 
Canala; and have myself shared in the House 
of Commons in the discussions respecting it. I 
recollect the days when the investing of Canada 
with powers of self-government was accom. 
panied with just the same prophecies on the 
part of those who differed that you now most 
conscientiously make. What has been the 
result? With these resources, with this 
population, a population and a revenue corre- 
sponding with your own, and with an internal 
ilivision of race language, and religion sharper 
than exists in Ireland, Canada is happy, is con- 
tented, and is prosperous.” 

That was being said all over the country, 
aud they were asked to believe that 
Canada was rebellious and discontented 
up to 1839; that this country sent out 
Lord Durham as a Commissioner; that 
we gave Home Rule, and that dis- 
content and rebellion wholly vanished, 
What were the facts? It was quite true 
that Canada was rebellious and dis- 
contended iu 1837; that they sent out 
lord Durham, and that Lord Durham 
made a satisfactory settlement; but 
Lord Durham's policy, he maintained, 
had no resemblance to the policy of this 
Bill. It was not a policy of dis- 
ruption at all; it was a policy of cone 
solidation. Instead of breaking up the 
country, Lord Durham amalgamated the 
two Provinces of Upper and Lower 
Canada. But there was also this remark- 
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able feature about that settlement : The 
English Province of Upper Canada, 
comprising Ontario, had a much smaller 
population than Lower Canada—that 
of Quebec, which was largely French. 
These two Provinces were united ; but 
would the House believe it—when they 
were united that House distinetly put into 
the Act that this Protestant Province, with 
its smaller population, should have the 
same number of Representatives as the 
larger Province, the avowed object being 
by that means to secure British ascen- 
deney, and to prevent the British minority 
being tyrannised over by the French 
majority ? They had been referred to 
Canada ; but C anada, so far as the year 
1839 was concerned, had not the slightest 
bearing on the question. In a speech he 
made on June 3, 1839, Lord John 
Russell explained that they would not 
take numbers only as the basis of repre- 
sentation. The object, he said, that the 
Government had in view was to save the 
150,000 British in Lower Canada from 
the domination of the French Canadians, 
and to give to the whole Province a 
British character. He said— 

“If you were to have the British population 
of Lower Canada again subjected to the revived 
predominance of a French Assembly, it would 
excite the greatest discontent, and I am prepared 
to say, of just discontent.” 

“On the part of that population, as well as 
on the part of the Imperial Parliament, 

I think the true policy of this country, not only 
with regard to England and the Impe rial Par- 
liament, but as regants the future interests of 
Upper Canada, is to give a British character to 
the whole Province, to allow British laws and 
British legislation to have a thorough scope, to 
take care by all means that the French popu- 
lation shall not be oppressed, that they shall 
not suffer from any injustice, but at the same 
time not to allow their jealousies and their 
attachments to their own customs to stand 
in the way of that great progress, which I trust 
Canada is destined to make, and which alone 
can make either a Province or a State prosper- 
ous or happy.” 

Mr. Freeman, the great historian, who 
was a Home Ruler to boot, declared 
that— 

“This equal division of the representation 
Was apparently unfair to the French Canadians, 
who far out-numbered the English of the Upper 
Province, but it was the secret of the success 
which attended the scheme, for the French were 
permanently out-numbered in the Assembly.” 


In face of such a state of facts as 
this, the direct converse of what was 
proposed in this Bill, they were referred, 
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forsooth, to Canada of 1839, and told that 
was the success of anachievement in Home 
Rule. But there was a real analogy in 
Canada to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not referred, and which he had 
not found hon. Members opposite referring 
to on public platforms, not even the hon. 
Gentleman who had come 3,000 miles 
to tell them to trust the Irish people. 
If they wanted a real analogy to Irish 
Home Rule, they had to find it in the 
Province of Quebec at the present day. 
What were the conditions there? The 
conditions were practically the same as 
they would be in Ireland under this Bill. 
They had got, in the first place, two races 
inhabiting the Province. They had a 
large French population — mainly 
Roman Catholic and agricultural 

they had also got a small English 
population — mainly Protestant and 
commercial. So far as that went, that 
was Ireland. They had got in Quebec 
Home Rule, and all the blessings that it 
could convey. They had got a Senate 

and a House of Representatives, and they 
had got also what he said they should 
have in Ireland if this Bill were allowed 
to pass. They had got in the Province 
of Quebec the domination of the Roman 
Catholic Chureh, in a way that it 
existed in no other part of the wide world 
to-day. He did not object to the 
Catholic Church, or to any Church as a 
Christian Institution, but he objected to 
it as a political machine. What was the 
result of this dual system of Government 
between the Church and Home Rule in 
Quebec ¢ They had got, in the first place, 
corruption in the Government of the 
country. Nobody could deny that, 
in face of facts, and especially the 
fact that an ex-Prime Minister had 
within the last 12 months been tried 
before a Quebee jury. They had got a 
Debt rolling up, Quebec being the only 
Province in the Dominion which had a 
Debt. They had got an empty exchequer, 
a poor population, and a Church rich 
beyond the dreams of avarice. They had 
got education in the hands of the Church, 
and it was a farce. They had got the 
English minority paying five-sixths of the 
whole taxation of the Province, with no 
more power over the Government than 
they had overthe Government in kngland. 
They were told that there was no 
Established Chureh in Canada, but the 
Roman Catholie Church tithed the income 
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of every farmer ; it assessed the farmers 
for every chureh building, and for 
ecclesiastical purposes, and these assess- 
ments had the force of law, and were 
unregistered mortgages on the land. 
Whenever there was a deficiency in the 
public Revenue, they had a tax put not 
upon the whole Province as it ought to 
be, but they had the commercial classes 
of Montreal raided, and fresh taxation 
put upon them. When they were referred 
to Canada, he referred the Prime Minister 
to Quebec. When they were asked 
what the people of Ulster were afraid of 
his reply was that one Quebec was enough 
for the 19th century, and another 
ought not to be set up in Ireland. When 
they talked of a contented Canada, 
he asked them _ to look at 
Mercier unfurling the flag of Canadian 
independence. He now came to the 
question of safeguards. It might be said 
that these safeguards had been put into 
the Bill in order to meet the fears of the 
minority. He would state frankly what 
was the attitude of the Ulster people as 
to these safeguards. They held that if 
these men were capable of being trusted 
every safeguard that was put into the 
Bill was an insult. They said that if 
they could not trust these men without 
safeguards then they ought not to be 
trusted at all, and they maintained that 
these safeguards were absolutely worth- 
less. Let them take, for example, the 
safeguard as to the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment. They were told that the 
supremacy of Parliament was enshrined 
in the Preamble of the Bill. He had no 
objection to it being soenshrined. He did 
not think it mattered much ; let it rest. 
They were told that the ultimate right 
of Parliament to legislate for the Empire 
was unquestioned, and they knew it. 
They knew that Parliament could not 
only legislate over the heads of an 
Irish Parliament, but also over the heads 
of a Canadian Parliament, or, indeed, 
over every Parliament in the Empire. 
But what use was the right when they 
parted with the Executive power ? He 
would take a Canadian illustration. In 
1878 the Dominion Parliament in Canada 
passed an Act exactly on all-fours with 
the Direet Veto Bill. The Act was 
challenged, and it came before the Privy 
Council in England, who decided that 
the Dominion Parliament was within its 
rights in ilegislating for the whole 
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Dominion on this question. The judgment 
went back to Canada, and they would 
naturally conclude pe Act went into 
force. Under ordin&ty circumstances it 
would have done, It so happened, how- 
ever, that the Dominion Parliameut had 
no Executive power in the Province no 
more than they (the Imperial Parliament) 
would have in Ireland, and what the 
Provincial Legislatures told the Dominion 
Parliament was very likely what the 
Irish Parliament would tell them. They 
said, “ You have passed the measure ; 
we did not want it. You thought it was 
for our good, but you never asked us 
whether it was or not. You can enforce 
it as you like.” What had been the re- 
sult as to that Act—the Scott Act—in 
Canada since 1878? It had been a dead 
letter, and no attempt had been made to 
enforce it. Supposing this Parliament 
was set up in Ireland, he admitted the 
Imperial Parliament would retain the 
right to legislate. But supposing that 


something took place in Ireland that was 
wrong. Suppose they passed a tyrannical 
and confiseatory measure with regard to 
the land ; it was said it could be corrected 
by the Imperial Parliament. They could, 
it was true, pass an Act of Parliament, 


but how were they to enforce their Act 
in Ireland? They had parted with 
every policeman and with every shred of 
executive power, and as soon as they 
had passed the Irish Parliament might 
say, “You can enforce it at your 
leisure.” He held that the supremacy of 
Parliament was undoubted, but it was of 
no use in such an emergency. He might be 
told that the veto would be effective. 
He wanted to know how long an English 
Ministry would stand out against an Irish 
Parliament with 80 Members sitting 
there in the Imperial Parliament ? They 
knew that the veto would be a farce, a 
delusion, and a snare under any such 
He now came to the safe- 
They were told 


circumstance. 
guards against property. 
that property was not to be taken without 
due process of law, and without just 
compensation. He had got his own ideas 
about the due process of law, and about 
what would be the feeling concerning 
just compensation. The hon. Member 
for North-East Cork made merry upon 
this Land Question at his (Mr. Russell's) 
expense. He wanted to say this once for 
all. It was quite true he had appeared 
both in the House and the country to 
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have played an inconsistent part on this | 
Land Question. He represented a tenant- 
farming constituency, and it was perfectly 
true that he had often defended the 
interests of the landlords in that House. 
It was quite true he had oscillated 
between the one Party and the other. He 
had done so because he thought the right 
had often been with the one and often 
with the other. He came into the House 
neither to defend the one nor the other 
unless hethought them to be right ; there- 
fore in his action he had not been in- 
consistent, but had been fulfilling the 
pledges he gave to the people he was 
proud to represent in that House. The 
Chief Secretary, speaking at Chelmsford 
some five or six years ago, said the time 
was close at hand when they would have 
to prevent tenant-farmers confiscating the 
property of the Irish landlords, How 
did he carry out that idea in the Bill ? 
The Bill,so far from protecting property, 
provided for a fresh confiscation of Trish 
land. If this Bill were passed and it 
hecame an Act, the Irish Government 
would have power to dismiss every Civil 
servant on six months’ notice. The Irish 
Nationalist Members had already told 
them they would clear out the Land 
Commission. The Assistant Land Com- 
missioners were made permanent Civil 
servants of the Crown two years ago by 
that House, and now they were going to 
put them on six months’ notice. What 
was possible—nay, what was probable, 
if the Irish Members were true to 
themselves, true to the people they 
represented, and true to their own word ? 
They had only to give six months’ notice, 
and these 35 Assistant Land Commis- 
sioners would be turned out by the Trish 
Parliament, who would put in creatures 
with Plan of Campaign ideas of the value 
of land. And mark what had not been 
commented upon before, The Land Ques- 
tion was reserved for three years to that 
House, What didthat mean? Three years 
hence the first of the rents fixed under 
the Act of 1881 would come up for re- 
vision, and then these Campaign valuers 
would be let loose. In faee of these facts 
it was idle to talk about the due process 
of law and just compensation. Jt was 
not much use quoting words by the 
Members of the Government: but if he 
were to quote any, they would be those 
of the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Laneaster, who, in an article in The 
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Nineteenth Century for February, 1886, 
said— 


“The honour of England is pledged to their 
(the landlord's) rights. At no cost can we 
abandon theni. We could not look other nations 
in the face were we to throw over men whose 
property we confirmed so lately by the Act 
of 1881.” 


/ Had he (Mr. Russell) not proved they 


were abandoning them, and that, too, in 
the most shameful way? Take the 
safeguard of the Second Chamber- 
What was the use of Radicals attempt. 
ing to set up a Second Chamber at this 
time of day ? They were denouncing a 
Second Chamber here, and were setting 
one up in Ireland. They were de- 
nouncing property qualifications here and 
establishing them in Ireland, and they 
expected to make them believe that 
either one or the other was likely to last. 
It did vot matter whether they lasted or 
not. A Second Chamber might be a 
good thing in itself ; he had no doubt it 
was, but he said it was absolutely value- 
less as a safeguard. Under no system of 
representation could the Irish minority 
secure more than 20 in the Irish Legisla- 
tive Council. The Irish minority were 
crowded into special localities, and not 
spread over the country. He did not 
claim that the minority in any country 
should rule. He claimed that the 
majority should rule, but it should be a 
majority of the country itself — the 
majority of the United Kingdom. He 
maintained that the majority of the 
United Kingdom was not in favour of 
this Bill; it had not been consulted on 
the Bill, and if the Government were 
anxious to know the opinion of the 
country on the measure, let them go to 
the country upon it. To put this Second 
Chamber forward as a safeguard was per- 
fectly absurd. Again, the Irish Parliament 
was to be incapable of establishing or 
endowing religion. Headmitted that it was 
not likely to endow the Roman Catholic 
Church directly. The Government, 
however, seid that the question of the 
Chureh Establishment was one for the 
Scottish, Welsh, and English peoples to 
decide. Why, then, handenff the Irish 
people in the decision of a similar ques- 
tion It was not done to protect the 
Irish minority. It was the 
Government knew that they dare not 
leave the question in this position ; it 
was beeause they were afraid of the 


hecause 
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and Scotch people. If he 
wished to establish and endow the 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland he 
should not think of paying the priest- 
hood. That would be the worst possible 
way of doing it. They had only to get 
rid of the lay Roman Catholic teacher 
under the National system of educa- 
tion and substitute the Religious 
Orders, and then they were endow- 
ing the Roman Catholie Chureh in 
as direct a form as if they endowed 
the priesthood. He now came to the 
Irish Members’ clause. The first objec- 
tion he took to it was the gerrymandering 
of the Irish representation, which was 
one of the most shameful things that 
ever was done. Take the Schedule as 
to the Irish representation in that House, 
and what did they find ? The County 
of Antrim, with a registered electorate 
of 36,000, was to have four Members ; 
the Boroughs of Limerick, Waterford, 
Galway, Kilkenny, and Newry, with 
14,000 electors, were to obtain five 
Representatives. He called that im- 
pudent gerrymandering. This, indeed, 
was not a Bill merely to establish «<n 
Trish Parliament ; it was a Bill to reduce 


English 


Parliament to impotence, and he con- 
fessed he had seen nothing more extra- 
ordinary than the position which had 
heen taken up by Gladstonian Members. 


In May of 1886 they were all for 
exclusion of the Irish Members. In June 
of that year they went to the country, and 
the whele of the Party that had voted 
for the exclusion of the Irish Members 
at once took the Irish representation to 
their arms and declared that they could 
not think of parting with them, and they 
then argued for their retention. Now, how- 
ever, the same hon. Members were going 
to vote for a Bill which neither retained 
nor excluded the Irish Representatives. 
Now, suppose the Bill to be passed—whieh 
was a large assumption—that the new 
machinery had come into operation and 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister was still in Office—another 
large assumption—and that he proposed 
to go on with the Newcastle Programme 
—taking, say, the Direct Veto Bill first, 
which was perhaps the largest assumption 
of all, just let them see how it would be. 
When a Division took place the other day 
on the Welsh Local Veto Bill there was an 
English majority against it; and if the 
Direct Veto Bill was taken, with the 
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Irish representation excluded, the right 
hon. Gentleman would be defeated, much 
as he should regret it, by the British 
vote. Under ordinary circumstances, in 
such a ease the Government would 
resign and would retire. But did the 
Bill provide for this being done ? 
Not atall. The right hon, Gentleman 
could not carry his Bill, but he could 
summon all the Irish Members on a 
Vote of Confidence and retain his 
seat, Thus, while the right hon. 
Gentieman would be incapable of legis- 
lating in accordance with the wishes of 
the British majority, he would still be 
capable of keeping his seat by the aid of 
the 80 Irishmen outside. There must be 
two majorities in that House if the Bill 
passed in its present shape. It was a 
total mistake to suppose that the 
Unionist Party in 1886 had no diffcul- 
ties upon this question. They had a 
choice of difficulties ; to retain the Trish 
Members was a difficulty, and to exclude 
them was a difficulty. That was the 
real truth of the matter, and he should 
have thought the real way of solving 
the question was to let it alone. He 
now came to the last part of what he 
had to say on the question—namely, 2s to 
the Province of Ulster. A good deal had 
been said about Ulster, and the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork had claimed 
that the majority of the people of Ulster 
were in favour of this Bill. In the last 
Parliament there was an Ulster majority 
in favour of the right hon. Gentleman. 
There was no such majority in his favour 
now, but, on the contrary, there was a 
majority against this Bill. The hon. 
Member for Islington the other night 
gave as a proof that Belfast was not so 
prosperous as Dublin or Cork that there 
were fewer £20 valuations in Belfast 
than in Dublin or Cork. This was the 
kind of food with whieh the Gladstonian 
Party was fed. The working-men of 
Dublin and Cork lived in old houses with 
five, six, and ten families herded together 
in one house, while the Belfast working- 
man lived in a_ self-contained house. 
His (Mr. Russell’s) position was this = 
There were not only two Irelands, but 
two Ulsters as well. He did not care 
which Ulster they took, whether it was 
the geographical Ulster or whether it 
was the old Ulster of the Plantation. 
He said that Ulster, as a whole, had 
returned a solid majority against the Bill. 
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If the doctrine of counting heads was to 
be persevered in, it might be said that 


Government of 


Ireland returned a majority for the Bill, | 


but there was a majority in Ulster 
against it. If the Government 
give Home Rule to Ireland 
the majority in Ireland demanded 
it, why must they force it upon 
Ulster when the majority in Ulster told 
them they would passionately resist it 7 
He was not pleading for a separate 
Ulster. The time for that had not come, 


but the day might come when it might | 


be necessary to do so. They could de- 
feat the Bill without appealing for it. 
What was the situation in that Province ? 
Let them take the question of crime 
there. In Protestant Ulster, which sent 
Unionist Members to this House, there 
were 10 or 12 policemen for every 
10,000 inhabitants, while in Kerry, 
Clare, and Limerick there were 49 
policemen for every 10,000. [An hon. 
Member : Whose fault is that ?] 
It was the orderly population of Ulster 
—the population that did not need police- 
men—-that the Government were going to 
coerce, and it was disorderly Ireland 
which needed policemen, to which they 
were going to hand over the law-abiding 
people of Ulster. The Prime Minister 
made an extraordinary statement to the 
deputation from Belfast the other day. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that if 
the population of Belfast had increased 


in the same proportion as it had increased | 
in the 18 years before the Union, it 


In) 


would now have reached 700,000, 
1782 it was 13,000, and at the Union it was 
25,000, which was an increase of 12, 

in 18 years, so that, had that increase 
gone on, the population would only be 
69,000. But let them take Belfast as 
it was. There, at all events, there was 
a steady increase in the population. It 
had grown from under 30,000 in 1800 to 
275,000 in 1893. In Belfast and in the 
district and towns round about there were 
prosperity and industry. He would ask 


the Gladstonians how they accounted | 


for that prosperity—not in Belfast alone 
let them remember—and for the different 
state of things existing in the South and 
West. It could not be the law or the 
administration of the law, because they 
were the same both in Ulster and Mun- 
ster. The main difference 
those two Provinces was that in Ulster 
there was a law-abiding spirit which 
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| had been chased out of Munster. The 
only crime of Ulster was a passionate 
attachment to the Empire and the Im- 
perial connection, and for that she was 
to be cast out and betrayed. What was 
the duty of an Ulster Representative 
under those circumstances ? It was one 
of great responsibility, and the responsi- 
bility must be discharged. He had no 
right to threaten the House or the 
country. No man could quote from any 
speech of his any incitement to civil war, 
or anything like it. The position of the 
people of Ulster was very simple. They 
said they had done no wrong, and that 
they were proud to belong to the Empire. 
While they did not deny the right of 
this country to cut them off, they 
denied its right to fix their masters and 
to sell them into slavery, which was 
really what the Government was pro- 
posing todo. It was said that the Church 
Act of 1869 produced all these disturb- 
ances. But the great Presbyterian Body, 
as well as the Methodist and other Noncon- 
formist communities in Ireland, were 
largely in favourofthat Act. The first vote 
he (Mr, Russell) gave as a citizen was for 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Chureh. 
The words of only one man—a clergyman, 
who was now dead, and of whom he 
wished to say nothing—hbad been quoted 
to show that the country had been 
threatened in reference to the passing of 
the Church Act. The Ulster people 
were not then united in favour of the 
Church. A large number favoured 
Disestablishment. He wished to say they 
were solid now. The hon. Member for 
North-East Cork would not be able to 
bribe the sturdy Ulster tenant-farmers 
into accepting this Bill or any Bill like 
it. What were the Government going 
to do with that Province? Were the 
men who had been travelling all over the 
country protesting against coercion, who 
stood by moonlighters and knaves of 
every kind, who denounced the applica- 
tion of the law to those law-breakers, and 
who had made England ring with the ery 
of coercion—were they going to admit 
that they were prepared to coerce Ulster, 
not for crime, not for wrongdoing, but 
for passionate loyalty to the Empire ? 
They went about the country saying that 
no law was worth anything that was 
not founded upon the consent of the 
governed. How were they going to get 
the consent of the Ulster people to this 
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law ? They knew they would not get it,and 
they would have to eat all the brave words 
which they had been using for the last 
six years, and apply that coercion to 
men who had done no wrong, and who 
were bone of their bone and flesh of their 
flesh. They would not carry peace into 
Ireland, but a sword. They were not 
peacemakers, but mischiefmakers, The 
people of this country were face to face 
with this dishonouring Bill. Why were 
there no meetings to defend the Bill 7 Was 
there nothing to elucidate and explain ? 
The Government were not trying to 
defend their policy, because they 
knew it was indefensible. If they suc- 
ceeded in what they were doing they 
would turn more than 1,000,000 of loyal 
subjects into men who would hate and 
despise the name of England, and who 
would bequeath to their children’s children 
the memory of a great wrong and an 
infamous betrayal. That was what they 
were trying to do, and that was what he 
believed the people of Great Britain, with 
their big bounding hearts, would prevent 
them from doing. He hoped the House 
would forgive him if he had spoken more 
strongly than he ought to have done ; 
but he had done so because he believed 
it to be his duty, not only to his con- 
stituents, but also to the United Kingdom. 
He had spoken the sentiments that pre- 
vailed in Ulster, and he trusted they would 
have the serious consideration of the House. 

*Mr. KNOX 
he 
South Tyrone speak, he always 
joiced that he (Mr. T. W. Russell) was 
not an Ulsterman. When things more 
bitter than should be said by any Irishman 
were to be said, a man who was not an 
Irishman had to be sought for in order to 
say them. 


Government of 


(Cavan, W.) said, that 


when heard the hon. Member for 


re- 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 

*Mr. KNOX said, the hon. Member 
South Tyrone commenced _ his 
speech by making an announcement 
that he (Mr. Knox) was very pleased to 


for 


hear—namely, that he did not intend to 


quote speeches. But the hon. Member 
had proceeded for an hour and a quarter 
to do little else than quote speeches, some 
delivered in the year 1800 and some later 
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—but ail speeches. The hon. Member 
had attempted to convict the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister in- 
accuracy in the statement he had attri- 
buted to Lord Clare when receiving the 
Belfast deputation the other day. Todo 
that he had quoted a speech Lord Clare 
had made on another occasion. It was 
true it was not easy to reconcile those 
two speeches, but it was equally difficult 
to reconcile speeches the hon. Member 
for South Tyrone had made on different 
occasions. The question they had to 
consider on this Bill was a very wide one, 
and he (Mr. Knox) would not attempt to 
cover more than a small part of it. He 
would not deal with the wide Imperial 
issues raised in the measure. He intended 
to deal with that aspect of the Bill which 
directly concerned the Province, part of 
which he represented, and he might claim 
that he represented that Province with 
as good a right as the hon. Member who 
had just spoken; for while the hon, 
Member's majority was 300, composed of 
bogus voters, who were put on the register 
by a technicality of the Registration Law, 
and who were held by the Court of 
Appeal to have no right to be on the 
register at all, his (Mr. Knox's) majority 
was 4,500. Asan Ulster Member and 
as an Ulsterman born and bred he did 
not want to say anything against 
Ulster, or anything bitter about the 
Ulster people. He was as proud as 
any Member of that House of the dogged 
tenacity shown by the Ulster people, 
and by the Ulster Catholics as well as 
by the Ulster Protestants; but he 
confessed he found it difficult to view 
with pride some of the things said by 
Ulstermen at the present moment. 
They heard people saying that Ulster 
was preparing for war, and he should 
like to read an extract to show how they 
were doing this. They heard a great 
many speeches stating, in the abstract, 
what would happen if the Bill became 
law; but he thought that sometimes, 
when they got down to the concrete, and 
saw what it all meant in plain English, 
they could estimate the real danger. He 
had read the other day in The Belfast 
News Letter, the leading Conservative 
paper of Ulster, a proposal for instructing 
the inhabitants of Belfast in the use of 
arms by means of lectures illustrated by 
diagrams on the blackboard. That was 
the practical form which these speeches 
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took, and he confessed that he did not! profitable use of the present political 
think that the opinion which men of | temper of Ulster, and of course availed 
sense would have of the common sense | himself of it. Cireulars had been issued 
of Ulstermen would be increased by broadeast by traders in Ireland saying 
such writings or speeches. He did not | that owing to the lamentable state of the 
believe that there would be any attempt | country they were unable to give further 
at rebellion in Ulster, He had a better! orders. Undoubtedly the information 
opinion of the common sense of Ulster-| had been spread abroad by leading 
men than to think they would make} Unionist merchants among the Unionist 
such fools of themselves. He did not! retail traders in Ireland that it would 
believe that Ulstermen would be foolish | serve their purposes to refuse any orders 
enough to accept, without further in-| to English commercial travellers, and he 
quiry, the gratuitous opinion of the hon. _ knew that English travellers had in many 
Member for Mid Armagh that, in! cases heen refused orders. What did 
rebelling again-t the Imperial Parlia- this mean? It meant that the orders 
ment, they would be doing nothing | were being given to the Irish Unionist 
contrary to the law; and he did not) wholesale houses, which were doing 
think it likely that the people of Ulster | better trade than they ever did before. 
would take, at his own valuation, the’ He did not, however, say that there 
military leadership of the hon. and; was no man in Ulster who now 
gallant Member for North Armagh. honestly intended to fight. There were 
He could not believe that they would |) many deluded people in the Province 
make such fools of themselves. The) who thought a civil war was coming, and 
fact was that, owing to historical | this was not the first time they had had 
circumstances more than to their own people so deluded. He did not believe, 
fault, there were certain | hrases which | with the Meamber for North-East Cork 
had become, not poetry, as was said by | (Mr. Davitt), that the conduct of the men 
the hon, Member for West Fifeshire (Mr.| who said they would fight against the 
Birrell), not rhetoric, as was said by | Irish Church Act was entirely theatrical 
the hon, Member for West Edinburgh | posing. He believed a great many of 
(Mr. Paul), but a part of the ordinary | them were in deadly earnest when they 
woof and texture of their speech. They | declared they would fight rather than 
had been accustomed, from their earliest | submit. He knew this beeause they 
childhood, to talk about Derry walls | went so far as to plank down their money 
and the Battle of the Boyne. Their | in this belief. There was an hon, Mem- 
first notions about a horse had usually | ber of that House who did a roaring trade 
been derived from King William’s | in rifles and revolvers at that time. He 
horse, which was invariably —repre-/ laid the foundation of what was now an 
sented to them as prancing, and/ ample fortune by selling rifles and 
unless they happened to learn in after | revolvers in 1868. He sold them ata 
life something of the outside world, very large profit—nearly 100 per cent. 
they went through life imitating King | He only refrained from mentioning the 
William’s horse, poetically, rhetorically, | name of his hon. Friend, because he 
or at least metaphorically prancing. | was still liable to be brought up and 
Ulstermen, however, never mistook | punished for supplying these rifles and 
metaphors for realities, and they had a/ revolvers in 1868. The Ulstermen did 
keen eye to business all the time. He | not fight at that time, not because they 
would give an example. He read the | were braggarts or cowards, but because 
other day that a distinguished jeweller in| they found they had been deluded, and 
Belfast struck a very beautiful medal in| that, instead of the Trish Chureh Act 
commemoration of the visit of the | aiming at the extinction of their religion, 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of | the Irish Church beeame more prosperous 
the Opposition, and appended to the) asa voluntary Church than it had been 
notices of the fact the statement that | before. When he said that he did not 
every man who was present at that | helieve that this Bill, which would 
demonstration ought to possess one} soon be’ an Act, would lead to 
of these medals. This gentleman was as | civil war; he said so, not because 
good a Home Ruler as he (Mr. Knox) | Ulstermen were braggarts, not beeause 
was, but he saw the opportunity of making | they were cowards, but because he believed 
Mr. Knox 
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the Act would do no harm to Ulster, but } 
rather do much good. They had heard 
a good deal of Protestant ascendanev. | 
He had to say that that was a misnomer. 
He would deseribe it as the ascendancy 
of a section of a sect of Protestants, who | 
might probably lose by this Bill. The | 
Protestant Episcopalian landed aristo- | 
eracy were the only gainers by the 
Union. They had gained, firstly, in 
rents, Which had been levied—and were 
still to a large extent levied—on the 
improvements of the tenants. At the time 
of the Union the rental of Ireland was 
£5,000,000. It rose to £15,000,000, It 
was still £12,000,000. This immense 
increment could not be properly described | 
as unearned increment. Unearned in- 
crement was an increase of value due to 
the general improvement of the com- 
munity, and which should go to neither 
liné]ord or tenant, but to the State. In 
Treland there had been no such general im- 
provement. The increase in the value 
o* the land was due solely to the improve- 
ments made by the tenants. The ten- 
ants had brought about an increase in 
the value of the land by their labour, and 
the landlords had pocketed it in the form 
of rent. That was one of the things 
which the section he had referred to had 
gained by the Union, and there was 
likely to be some loss sustained in that 
respect in the future. In the second 
place they had secured an undue share 
of the public offices in Ireland, and in 
this connection he had to thank the hon. 
Member (Mr, Leese) for his speech the 
other night in which he proved clearly 
that a section of the Protestants of Ire- 
land had had an undue share of public 
offices and publie places. In the third 
place the Irish Protestants had had 
opportunities of University cdueation, 
which was not enjoyed by the masses of 
the people. It was quite possible that 
those particular advantages might be 
lost. He hoped Trinity College would 
not be destroyed—he did not think it | 
would be possible under the Bill to des- 
troy it—but he trusted the undue share of 
advantage whieh the landlord class now 
secured from Trinity College would be 
taken away by giving to the Catholiesof 
the country equal opportunity of educa- 
tion in a Catholic University. It was | 
possible, too, that the present undue | 
share of offices would not be given to| 
that section of the landed aristocracy 
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that nnder Home Rule the landlords of 
Ireland would find their rents reduced, and 
find themselves unable to confiscate their 
tenants’ improvements. The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone had said that after 
this Bill was carried it would be possible 
for the Irish Government to appoint the 
Sub-Commissioners to fix rents. But 
was that worse as a matter of moral 
principle thanto have rents fixed, as they 
were now, almost entirely by men 
in sympathy with the landlords ? 
Probably hon. Members above the Gang- 
way would say it would be better to have 
rents fixed by men who were not in very 
keen sympathy with either landlords or 
tenants. That state of things would be 
secured under the Bill, for, while it was 
very probable that the Sub-Commissioners 
would be men who sympathised with the 
tenants, there would still be an appeal 
to the Commissioners whose positions 
were secured for life, and who were, 
with one exception, in sympathy with 
the landlords. He would, however, 
frankly admit that probably under 
Home Rule the landlords of Treland 
would find their rents reduced. He 
did not think the constituents of the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. 
W. Russell) would have been willing to 
return him to Parliament had he not 
assured them at the last election that 
without Home Rule their rents would be 
reduced. The hon. Member during his 
election campaign advocated what he 
had denounced in the House of Commons 
—namely, the compulsory ex propriation of 
every landlord in Ireland. Ile said 
nothing would do but to turn them all out, 
and that if they were allowed to remain 
temporarily in the meantime rents must 
be very largely reduced. The Nationalist 
Members asked no more from the Trish 
Parliament than the hon. Member had 
demanded from the English Parliament. 
He (Mr. Knox) came from the landlord 
class, though personally he had ceased 


to have any direct connection with it, 


in the same way as the Duke of Aber- 
corn and Lord Londonderry had so ceased. 
He had sold his property partly because, 
with what would be ealled in- 
stinet, he had thought it better to sell, 
wad partly because his principles were in 
favour of a peasant proprietary, and he 
thought he might carry them out on a 
Coming from the landlord 


husiness 


small seale. 
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class and having almost all his kith and 
kin belonging to it, he believed that 
though the landlords might lose some- 
what in the reduction of rents and com- 
pulsory expropriation—he hoped not on 
unfair terms— which would probably 
follow on Home Rule, he did not believe 
that in the end the landlords of Ireland 
would be losers. The Irish landlord 
class had an honourable record of service 
in the Army, in the Navy, in the Chureh, 
at the Bar, in Indian Administration, in 
almost every career except one: they had 
not gained honour as landlords. He did 
not think they would be any the worse 
or would play any less honourable a part 
in the future history of their country 
when they had every occupation open to 
them except that in which they had dis- 
graced themselves. But, after all, the 
landlord aristocracy were a very small 
section of the Irish Protestants. The 
real question was whether the mass of 
the people of Ulster would lose by Home 
Rule. He asserted that the mass of the 
Ulster people had rather lost than gained 
by centuries of English rule. The Pro- 
testants had suffered less than the Catho- 
lies, because, in the first place, they had a 
certain security in the Ulster Custom 
against their rents being unduly raised, 
They had some security in land tenure, 
and they also, even the poorest of them, 
had oceasionally picked up some of the 
crumbs of patronage which fell from the 
landlord’s table. Still, at the present 
moment Ulster was not better off than 
the other Provinees, either in wealth, in 
education, or in increase of population. 
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According to the last Census the valua- 


tion of Leinster was £4 Os. 4d. a head, of 
Munster £2 18s. 9d.,) of Ulster 
£2 14s. 10d., and Munster had gained 
considerably more than Ulster in the 
last 10 years. The figures for Income 


Tax showed Ulster in the third position | 
| frequeatly about the ignorance of the 


again. With regard to edueation, he 
admitted that Ulster Protestants, having 
had the advantage of education for so 
many years while the Catholics were not 
allowed even to keep schools, ought te 
be better educated than the Catholies. 
As a matter of fact, however, Ulster was 
not better educated than the rest of 
Ireland. The figures showed that 
according to the Census the people of 
each denomination were worse educated 
in Ulster than in any other part of 
Ireland. According to the last Census 


Mr. Knox 


' 
| 
| 
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the proportion of those who could read 
and write was in Leinster 74°6, in Mun- 
ster 71°9,in Ulster 70°7, and in Connaught 
61°8 per cent. Up till 1881 Ulster was 
ahead of Munster in education. Now 
Ulster had fallen behind Munster and 
stood third on list. Turning to the 
figures respecting the education of boys 
and girls between 10 and 20 he found 
that Munster was forging ahead, that 
Ulster was falling still further behind, 
and that the percentage in Ulster was 
only two better than that in Connaught. 
If the present state of things went on 
for another 10 years Connaught would 
have caught up and beaten in education 
the Province which contained Belfast. No 
doubt Donegal somewhat brought down the 
average in Ulster, but speaking generally, 
and comparing the Nationalist counties 
with the Unionist counties, it would not 
be found that the Nationalist counties came 
badly out of the test. In Cavan 71 percent. 
of the people could read and write, while 
70 was the average of the whole of 
Ulster. Cavan was by far the most 
Catholic and most Nationalist county in 
Ulster. Comparing Cavan with two 
counties well-known to the House on 
account of the truculence of their Repre- 
sentatives, the Counties of Tyrone and 
Armagh, he found that in Tyrone only 
66°6 per cent. of the population could 
read and write, and in Armagh only 65°5 
per cent. He heard an hon, Member 
saving that this was due to the National- 
ists in those counties, and he was quite 
ready to deal with that point. He would 
compare the Protestant Episcopalians of 
the North with the Catholics of 
the South. The percentage of Pro- 
testant Episcopalians who could read 
and write in Antrim was exactly 
the same even to a decimal the 
percentage of the Catholies who could 
read and write in Clare. Members heard 


as 


people of Kerry, and they would be sur- 
prised to hear that the percentage of 
Protestant Episcopalians who could 
read sand = write) in’ Armagh — was 
almost exactly the same as the percentage 
of the Catholies in Kerry. It was further 
the fact that the Catholies of County 
Dublin were better educated than the 
Protestant Episcopalians of any Union- 
ist county. Therefore, he did not tind 
that in education the masses of the people 


. 


of Ulster had gained much from English 
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rule. As to population, much was said 
about the increase of the population of Bel- 
fast. Of what good was it, however, if 
while one city increased, all the rest of 
Ulster steadily declined in population, 
There was a decrease of 10 per cent. 
in the population of Antrim, in which 
County Belfast was chiefly situate, in 
the last 10 years, whilst the County of 
Monaghan for the last two Censuses 
had shown a greater decrease than any 
other county in Ireland, the decrease 
having been over 25 per cent. in 20 
years. This decrease was not confined 
to the county districts, for of 32 Ulster 
towns having a population of over 2,000, 
21 declined in population during the last 
10 years. Under all the circumstances, 
he did not think that an Irish Parlia- 
ment, however wickedly inclined, could 
make the state of things in Ulster much 
worse. The Ulster Protestants had at 
present liberty to worship, liberty to 
work, and liberty to pay rent. They 
might have a little less rent to pay under 
Home Rule, but he did not think that in 
any other respect their liberties would 
be curtailed. They were to have the 
protection of a Second Chamber, The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone made 


light of that Second Chamber, because, he 
said, the minority of the people would 


not have a majority in it. Of course, it 
was not possible always for the ingennity 
of man to create at once a House of 
Lords in which the propertied classes 
would be able to control the mass of the 
people. ‘The Government, however, had 
gone as near as human ingenuity enabled 
them to this point, and he calculated that 
if opinions were to remain as at present 
in Ireland, there would be an actual 
majority of Unionists in the Second 
Chamber. The Ulster Protestants would 
also have the protection of the Imperial 
Parliament, and there would for 
every Irishman an appeal against injus- 
tice to the highest Court and the most 
just tribunal in existence,—-namely, the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
which was the Supreme Court for over 
300,099,000 of human beings in India and 
the British Colonies. It might be asked 
whether there was any means by which that 
Court could enforce its decisions. The 
Executive of the United States had a 
military force of only some 25,00) men, 
ant had no police to speak of under its 
coutrol ; yet it was enabled to enforce 


be 
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the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The Imperial Govern- 
ment of Great Britain would have control 
of a military force at least 15 times as 
large as that of the United States ; and 
he asked why it should not as 
well able to enforce the decisions of 
the Privy Council as the United 
States Government was to. enforce 
the decisions of its Supreme Court ? 
Remembering all the checks introduced 
into the Bill, how could injustice be done ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Bristol, in the speech in which 
he opened the Debate, said he did not 
anticipate any religious persecution in 
Ireland, yet the ‘main argument of hon. 
Members outside the House was that 
they expected to see the fires of Smith- 
field re-lighted. They were ashamed to 
say before an assembly of educated men 
that there would be actual religious 
persecution, and he hoped that before long 
they would be also ashamed to make such 
absurd statements to the British elector. 
The Financial Secretary to the War 
Office under the late Government brought 
out with an air of discovery the im- 
portant fact that it would be possible 
under this Bill for an Irish Parliament to 
pass a law declaring the children of 
divorced persons who had re-married to 
be illegitimate. He (Mr. Knox) admitted 
that it was possible such a law might 
be passed, for the doctrines of the 
Catholie Church and of the Anglican 
Church as well prohibited the marriage 
of divorced persons. But perhaps the hon. 
Member would be surprised to learn that 
at the present moment, under the august 
sanction of the Imperial Parliament, 
divorced in Ireland were not 
allowed to re-marry. The old Divorce 
Law of England, permitting only a 
divoree, a mensa et thoro, still prevailed 
in Ireland. ‘Therefore, this terrible 
thing which the hon. Member had 
conjured up had been already done by 
the Imperial Parliament. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bristol 
spoke of the possibility of an Irish 
Parliament indirectly endowing the 
Catholic religion in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that it might be 
possible for the Irish Parliament, by 
giving large grants to managers of 
schools, indirectly to endow the Catholie 
religion. Well, he did not think it would 
be possible under the Bill, and even if an 


be 
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attempt were made to do it, it would pro- 
bably be adtra vires ; but whether it was 


possible or bot, it was no reason for 
refusing to pass this Bill; and in any 
ease there would be an Irish Opposition 
to oppose any such attempt as success- 
fully as a similar attempt was defeated by 


the Liberal Party in this House in the | 


ease of the Free Education Bill, when an 
effort was made by the late Conservative 
Government to introduce a_ provision 
giving Church clergymen who 
managers of schools a grant larger than 


was required for school purposes, Again, | 


the right hon. Gentleman had suggested 
that the Conscience Clause might not be 
carefully observed in Ireland. He was 
convinced that, so far as vigilance could 
secure its observance, an Irish Ministry 
would not fail in its duty ; and if, in some 
cases, through carelessness or through the 
proselytising tendencies of individuals 
some abuses did occur, it would not be 
worse than the system which obtained in 
many English rural parishes, and certainly 
was not a sufficient reason for refusing 
Home Rule. Then came the question of 
taxation. He failed to understand how 
an unfair share of taxation was to be laid 
upon Ulster. Apart from Excise, there 
was not a single tax which did not touch 
the South more than Ulster. The Irish 
Unionist Alliance were asserting that if 
Home Rule were passed the Probate 
Duty grant would be withdrawn, and the 
loss to Ireland would have to be made up 
by new taxation, That would mean an 
extra 4s. 6d. per year payable by every 
family in Ulster, Although he would be 
sorry to sce the additional tax, he would 
point out that Leinster would suffer still 
more, and would have to pay 6s. 8d., 
and that, therefore, if any such tax were 
proposed by the new Parliament, the 
Leiuster Members would be the first to 
denounce it. Again, if any fiseal proposal 
unfair te Ulster were made the Catholies 
of that Province would surely have a word 
to say as well as the Protestants. He 
knew it was said that the commercial and 
industrial people of Ulster were mainly 
Protestants, while the Catholics were 
Jargely concerned inagricultaral pursuits, 
but the contention was not borne out by 
the Census Retur s. The principal trades 
in Belfast were the liven, the whisky, 
the woollen, the shipbuilding, and the 
tobacco trade. In the shipbuilding trade 
tie Catholics were in a minority, for | 
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| reasons little creditable to the Protestants, 


In other trades in which there was less 
opportunity for exclusiveness the state of 
affairs was different. In the tobacco and 
whisky trades Catholics were in an 
actual majority, in the woollen trades the 
numbers were about equal, and in the 
linen trade Catholics formed 40 per 
cent. of the total. In the textile in- 
dustries, in which women were largely 
employed, there were more Catholic 
women working in Belfast than were 
engaged in industrial pursuits in the 
three Southern Provinces put together, 
Supposing fcr a momeut that the Irish 
Parliament might be willing to oppress 
the Protestant industrial minority, was 
it likely they would oppress the Catholies 
of Ulster, who formed so large a propor- 
tion of the industrial ¢lass in that Pro- 
vince? Then it had been suggested that 
without actual deliberate injustice there 
would be such unwisdom on the part of 
the Irish Legislature that Irish industries 
might be made to suffer, and capital be 
withdrawn from the country. It was 
impossible to meet such an argument as 
that with a direct negative. It was, of 
course, possible that an Irish Parliament 
might do some foolish things, and thus 
drive away industries to the great damage 
of everyone in the country. It was 
equally possible that even the English 
Parliament might do foolish things also— 
perhaps adopt fair trade, for instance, and 
thus drive industries out of this country. 
But neither event was probable. It had 
been said that many foolish things had 
been said and done in the course of 
agitation by Trish agitators. It was not 
always possible to conduct agitations on 
businesslike principles, and there was not 
aman who had been engaged in them 
who was not conscious all the time that 
constant agitation had done great harm 
to the country. But so great had been the 
difficulty in getting the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to listen to the most just claims of 
Ireland and to grant the smallest reforms 
which they had actually got by hard 


‘labour and keen agitation, that the Irish 


Members were compelled in the past to 
adopt the ouly method by whieh they 
could reach the ears of the Imperial 
Parliament. Knowing the difficulty of 
getting even the slightest reform through 
the Imperial Parliament, knowing how, 
in spite of the direct promise of one of 
the most powerful of all British Ministers, 
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it took 29 years to get Catholic Emanei- | 
pation, and that then it was only granted 
when the Duke of Wellington admitted 
it was impossible to hold Ireland down, , 
knowing that though the Devon Com- 
mission reported in 1843, its Report re- 
mained as so much waste paper until 1870 
and even until 188l1—knowing all these 
facts, and knowing also how the English 
Parliament would be oceupied more than 
ever with pressing concerns of its own, 
was it likely that in future they would 
be able to get their reforms without | 
agitation any more than they had been | 
able to get them in the past ? If there | 
had been foolish things done by agitators, 
and capital had been driven from Ireland 
by agitation, was not the best way to 
stop this agitation, and so bring capital | 
back, to grant the Irish people a ready 
way of carrying out in a peaceful and 
lawful fashion their reforms for them- 
selves ? The Australian Colonies had 
earried many legislative measures which, 
whilst they had alarmed Conservative 
opinion in this country, had not alarmed 
English capital. At this moment, though 
the Australasian population was only equa! 
to that of Ireland, though Australia was 
about 12,000 miles away, and though 


Ireland was only a few miles from the 
coast of Great Britain, there were five 


. 
‘ 


times many Australasian securities 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange 
there were Irish securities. That was the 
effect of Home Rule in one caseand Union 
in the other. English capitalists refused 
to put money in a country where 
agitation was necessary to get the 
smallest reform, but they did put money 
into a country where reforms were 
“arried out without agitation, aud by the 
direet will of the people. He had, in 
what he had said, addressed himself 
mainly to those who were not favourably 
inclined towards the Irish Catholics, but he 
felt he could not sit down without saying 
that, for his own part, his chief reason for 
supporting this Bill was that he had 
absolute confidence in the just and 
generous tolerance which Irish Catho- 
lies had shown, and he believed would 
always show, to Irish Protestants. He 
thought the electoral history of the 
County of Cavan since the Reform Bill 
of 1867 was passed was as good a proof 
of the tolerance of the Irish Catholic as 
one would wish for, At the first Election 
after that Reform Bill, in 1868, two 
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Members were chosen for Cavan as a 
compromise. The one was a Conserva- 
tive, and, of course, a Protestant, and the 
other was also a Protestant, though he 
then called himself a Liberal. He was 
chosen in the compromise as the nominee 
of the Catholic bishop and Catholic 
priests. He was a man net unknown in 
that House, for he now sat for North 
Armagh, Though the hon. Member for 
North Armagh had changed somewhat 
in his political views and in the language 
he used towards the Irish priests, he was 
always a strong, and even an extreme, 
Protestant, and it showed no want of 
| tolerance on the part of the Catholic 
bishop and priests of Cavan that they 
should have chosen him as their Member. 
In 1874 a change took place in the 
representation of Cavan, and a Presby- 
terian from Belfast, the late Mr. Biggar, 
was elected. Mr. Biggar afterwards 


became a Catholic, but the people of 


Cavan had no notion at the time that he 
would ever change his religious views, 
When Mr. Biggar was taken away 
from them the people of Cavan 
selected him (Mr. Knox), a Protestant. 
At the last Election they went even 
farther. The Member for the other 
Division of Cavan was a Catholie who, 
in the unfortunate division in the Irish 
Party, followed Mr. Parnell. The people 
of Cavan looked out for another Member, 
and instead of the Catholic Member for 
East Cavan they chose another Pro- 
testant, a Presbyterian from Belfast, so 
that the Catholic people of Cavan were 
entirely represented in that House by 
Protestants. He defied hon. Members in 
that House to show him in any other 
county, either in the North-East corner of 
Ireland, or in any part of England, 
Seotland, or Wales, any other con- 
stitueney which had shown great 
an example of religious tolerance. He 
did not believe Protestants had anything 
to fear from their Catholic fellow- 
countrymen, They were Ulstermen : 
wellas Irishmen. The hon. Member for 


so 


is 


| Mid-Armagh (Mr. Barton) told them the 


other night that some of his ancestors 
had voted against the Union. He (Mr. 
Knox) could also claim that he 
had ancestors, Ulstermen and Pro- 
testants, who voted against the Union, 
and he was glad to be able to say that 
93 years afterwards he, in the coming 
Division on this Bill, should vote on the 
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same side. His ancestors opposed the 
Union because they thought it would 
lead to agitation and discontent in 
Ireland, to division between class and 
class, and between sect and sect. He 
should vote for this Bill, because he 
believed it would, if earried into law, 
prevent agitation, reconcile classes and 
sects, and bring peace to Ireland and the 
Empire. The hon. 
Armagh, further to discredit the Irish 
Parliament, also referred to the fact that 
in 1791 and 1792 some of the Protestants 
in Belfast and the district joined Wolfe 
Tone in founding the Society of United 
Irishmen. 
ashamed of the fact that his ancestors 
were Wolfe Tone’s friends, and joined 
him in that measure, and though some of 
them differed with him in his later poliey 
they never lost his personal friendship. 
They joined in founding the Society of 
United Irishmen with no hostile intent 
to this country. They received the con- 
gratulations of France, which at that 
time was at peace with England, because 
they were spreading notions of liberality, 
fair play, and justice. They wished to 
make all Irishmen one ; they wished to 
put down the feud between the Peep o° 
Day Boys and the Defenders; they 
wished to restore peace to Ulster and to 
Ireland, and to secure to both Catholics 
and Protestants equal rights, privileges, 
and advantages before the law. It was 
for the same objects—it was to make 
Ireland peaceful and prosperous—that he 
would give his humble vote for this 


Bill. 


Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) said, he 
hoped no one would form his ideas of 
Ulstermen from the description given of 
them by the hon, and learned Member 
If Ulstermen 
were what the hon. and learned Member 
had described them they would be un- 
worthy of atiy sympathy from the House, 


who had just sat down, 


and there could be no reason why they 
should 
proposed to be sacrificed by the Bill. 
The hon. and learned Member had once 
been an Irish landlord ; but happily for 
Irish 


himself he had ceased to be an 


‘people he represented paid 
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of Ireland. He hoped, however, that no 
one would form his ideas of the Irish 
landlords from the description the hon, 
and learned Gentleman had given of that 
class. In this Debate he intended to 
speak on behalf of his constituents— 
the working people of Londonderry—and 


would give their views on this matter 


which concerned them so vitally. They 
were not a class that had given the 
House much trouble. They had had no 


_ pecuniary assistance from the House, and 


He (Mr. Knox) was not 


wanted none. They were a hard-work- 


'ing people, and they depended on them- 


selves alone. They knew it was not in 
the power of any form of Government to 


'make the poor rich, or to remove all the 


mud hovels in Ireland and build stone 
houses in their stead ; but they depended 
on the Government for the protection of 
the laws to enable them to carry on their 
industries. He resented the statement 
that the agitation against the Bill was 
varried on by landlords’ money. The 
their own 
way, and had not been assisted in their 
agitation against the Bill by the money 
of any class or person, Hon. Members 
who supported the Bill had shown extra- 
ordinary ignorance of the conditions of 
life in Ireland, and he was not without 
hope that when hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side of the House knew the full 
facts of the case they would see, and see 
in time, the dangers which threatened 
the country if the Bill passed into law. 
He was sorry to say he had heard hon, 
Gentlemen opposite rejoice at the possi- 
bility of having to put down armed re- 
sistance in Ulster. Those hon. Geutle- 
men were like men who fought in the 
dark, and who showered blow after blow 
on their own friends, who, in their iguor- 
ance, they fancied were their enemies. 
Those hon. Members did not know the real 
state of things in Ireland, but the Secre- 
tary for Scotland did know the facts, 


and, therefore, the responsibility of the 


not be sacrificed as they were | 


right hon. Gentleman was great. The 
Secretary for Scotland once maintained 
a courageous struggle against murderous 


tyranny in Ireland, and called for assist- 


| ance in that struggle. 


landlord, and he seemed now to exist | 


only for the purpose of making the most 
damaging charges against the landlords 


Mr. Knox 


It was extended 
to him by the Loyalists, who thought they 
might depend upon him, but his defeat 
at the Election was followed by an extra- 
ordinary change on his part, from which 
the Loyalists had suffered enormously. 
The ordinary voter had no time to 
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inquire into the right and wrong of the | Was the present Bill a half-way house ? 


case; he looked to the leading men. 
No doubt the conversion of the right 
hon. Gentleman affected a very large 
number of votes at the General Election ; 


and now the right hon. Gentleman 
was a Member of the Government 
which had formulated in a_ Bill 


everything that he had once denounced. 
They had a right to call on the right hon. 
Gentleman to explain how he came to 
leave the Party that he approved of in 
1886 and go over to the Party which he 
then denounced, The right hon. Gentle- 
man in his speech did, indeed, say that 
at one time he distrusted the Irish 
Members and that now he trusted them. 
But what were the reasons which induced 


him to change his opinions he had not | 
explained. This was the same right hon. | 


Gentleman who said, speaking at Hawick 
on February 10, 1883— 


“If you want to get at the truth, you must 
never forget that there are two Irelands—the 
Ireland of men of all parties, and creeds, and 
ranks, and callings, who, whatever else they 
differ upon, unite in wishing to preserve law 
and order, and the right of every citizen to go 
about his business in peace and safety ; and 
there is the other Ireland—the smatler Lreland, 
as I firmly believe—of the men who foment and 
condone and sympathise with crime. 
gravest mistake to underrate the numbers and 
the claim to respect of the Party of order in 


Ireland. It is not a political Party [t includes | 


the great Liberal Party of the North, which, in 


its essential features, resembles the Liberal | 


Party in Scotland.” 
This also what the right hon. 
Gentleman said about the much-maligned 


Conservative Party of 


was 


Party—the 
Ulster— 

“I never came across men more ready, at a 
crisis, cheerfully and unostentatiously to place 
patriotism befcre party than the Conservatives 
of the Sister Island. The Party of order includes 
every farmer who does not want to rob the 
landlord of his due, and who does not want to 
be forced to pay blackmail to agitation—every 
poor fellow who desires to be at liberty to earn 
a day's wages, by whoever they are offered him, 
without being shunned, insulted, beaten, and, 
too probably, murdered.” 


Was that statement true or not ? 


man explain how he came to be on the 
Treasury Bench ? On avother oceasion 
the right hon. Gentleman said— 


“ As far as law and order and the peace of 


the country are concerned, there is no half-way | 


house between entire separation and imperial 
control.” 


VOL. XI. [rourtn series. ] 


It is the | 


If it) 


were true, how did the right hon. Gentle- | 


Did it give entire separation, or did it 
retain Ireland under Imperial control ? 
Again, the right hon. Gentleman said— 


“Tt is proposed to give Ireland a Parliament 
of its own for Irish legislation, but to admit the 
lrish Representatives to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to discuss and vote on Imperial matters. 
It is a very anxious matter to divide the 
domestic from the Imperial functions of Parlia- 
ment; . . . but [ will say that Irish 
Members, under those circumstances, will not 
only be absolute masters of their own Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, but our masters at Westminster 
as well.” 


What did the right hon. Gentleman say 
to the present Bill, which would retain 
80 Irish Members in the House of Com- 
mons ? Again, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 


“That any responsible body of Ministers’ 
whatever else they did, could put the police 
the enforcement of civil obligations, and the 
safety of the property of our fellow-subjects in 
Ireland in the hands of an elective Irish Parlia- 
ment, I will not believe.” 


Yet that was what the Government were 
doing now. Again, the right hon, Gentle- 
man said— 


“The poor, helpless, and uninfluential who 
insisted on fulfilling their « bligations and the 
| smaller and humbler offices of the law will now 
be left to the mercy of those who have not con- 
| cealed their intention of paying them out when- 
ever they got the chance.” 


Was that true or not? Was that the 
effect of the Biil or not ? The right hon. 
Gentleman further said— 


“ The real meaning of what has occurred is 
that the Government have obtained the Par- 
nellite vote by losing the support of many of 
their more faithful and tried supporters in the 
House of Commons. _ I will not give the Irish 

| uncontrolled care of law and order. Nothing 
but the police and the magistrates being under 
a strong lnperial Government preserves certain 
districts in Ireland from wholesale massacre. 

° Coercion insures conviction and the 

carrying out of the ordinary law. The proposed 
Executive will be composed of members of the 
Land League who have been teaching that 
rent is robbery. . If I had supported 
that (the Home Rule) scheme after what I said 
to you, all I can say is that though you might 
be willing to elect me, | should not have ven- 
tured to look you in the face again.” 


He did not propose to trouble the House 
with any more extracts from the right 
hon. Gentleman’s speeches. He could 
cite them by the hundred. He had cited 
enough to entitle him to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman how he justified his being 
ja Member of a Government which had 
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brought in this Bill ? 
Members had been pleased to state their 
opinions of this Home Rule Bill. He 
would deal with the arguments of one of | 
the ablest, whose speeches were always 
eloquent and always commanded the 
attention of every part of the House—he 


meant the hon. Member for South Edin- | 


burgh. He would observe, however, 
that a series of facts which would lead 
an ordinary man to one conclusion seemed 
to lead the hon. Gentleman to quite a 
different conclusion. The hon. Member 
stated that the career of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
in Ireland convinced him that Home Rule 
was necessary. Now, what were the 
facts ? When the right hon. Gentleman 
came to Ireland he found there anarchy, 
resistance to the law, disorder. He found 
the stocks and shares of the country at a 
very low figure, and when he left the 
country order had been restored, anarchy 
had disappeared, and the stocks and 
shares had gone up. It was now as clear 
as anything could be that the Govern- 
ment could impose Home Rule on Ulster 
only by an extraordinary amount of co- 
ercion. Nobody whe knew anything 
about Ulster would dispute that fact. It 
was all very well to say thet the demon- 
strations in Ulster were got-up demon- 
strations. He ventured to say that no 
one who had witnessed the demonstrations 
with which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition was received 
would deny that the enormous mass of 
the people present were actuated by any- 
thing but real feeling. He was sure 
Nationalist Members would admit that 
much, In point of principle, what case 
had Ireland against Britain which Ulster 
had not against Ireland’ If Ireland 
was justified in having this Home Rule 
Bill enforced notwithstanding the violent 
and vigorous protests of Ulster and by 
the exercise of coercion, what logical 
distinetion econld be made between the 
Ireland as against Great Britain 
and the case of Ulster as against Ireland 7 
He admitted that there was a certain 
portion of Ireland in favour of Home 
Rule, such as Donegal, Cavan, and a large 
portion of the County Monaghan. But 
he was speaking rather of Antrim, Down, 
Fermanagh, Londonderry, Tyrone, and 
Armagh which had been always looked 
upon as Protestant Ulster, It might be 
said that Ireland was a uation and 
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Ulster was not. He had the greatest 
difficulty in knowing what was a nation, 
The nationality of Ireland was mainly 
| shown by hatred of England, and when 


that hatred was removed what constituent 


parts of nationality would remain he 
failed to see. All the difference he knew 
between Ireland and Ulster was that 
Ireland was altogether surrounded by 
water and Ulster was only partly sur- 
rounded by water. The hon. Member 
for South Edinburgh said that if they 
applied the same criticisms to the British 
Constitution as they had applied to this 
Bill, the whole machinery of the British 
Constitution would be brought to a stop 
ina week. But there was a very great 
difference between the two cases. In the 
case of the Sovereign, the Lords, and 
Commons, long custom was just as bind- 
ing as law, and it was quite impossible 
to violate it. But when forming a new 
Constitution you could not assume that 
Parties would forego any of their legal 
rights ; you must have the law plainly 
stated, and it was no excuse for slovenly 
work to say that there were anomalies 
which might he got over by the exercise 
The Prime Minister had 
said that the Irish would act as reason- 
able beings, and therefore he would trust 
them. But why did not right hon, 
Gentlemen show that spirit of trustful- 
ness in their own Bill where themselves 
were concerned 7 While giving no real 
protection to the minority in Treiand, 
why did they hedge round every English 
interest with every conceivable  safe- 
guard? Why did they appoint the 
Exchequer Judges to decide financial 
disputes between the two countries ? 
Why did they not trust the Irish Govern- 
ment in whom they professed to have so 
much confidence 7 Then there was the 
question of the Sheriff. They would 
find that whoever drafted that Bill eon- 
templated such a thing as Irish Sheriffs 
refusing to carry out the orders of the 
Exchequer Judge, who had power, under 
these circumstances, to appoint another 
officer, who, in his turn, was io have all 
the power of the Sheriff for the purpose 
of carrying out the judgment to execu- 
tion. That officer would be a most un- 
fortunate person, Fancy him going, say, 
to the County of Donegal to carry out 
the execution cf an Exchequer decree. 
He might call out the posse comitatus ; 
but how ever he would get them in again 
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passed his comprehension. He would 
very likely be compelled to eat the Order 
of the Exchequer Division, Seals and all. 
Something must oceur if human beings 
were as they had been in the past. We 
must, some time or another, see this 
country engaged in a great war. Imagine 
a great war with the United States, and 
faney Ireland being asked to contribute 
the money to fight with the United 
States, in which Nationalist Members 
said the greater Ireland existed. The 
idea was ridiculous and absurd. Sup- 
pose we were engaged in a war with 
France, and the English Minister sent 
over to the Irish Minister stating that 
England wanted a_ contribution from 
Ireland to enable them to carry on the 
war with France. He could imagine 
the hilarity with which that proposal 
would be received in Ireland. It would 
be asked—*“ Are we to compel our people 
to pay £3,000,000 to fight the people 
who have befriended us through so many 
years, and to assist the people from whom 
we have screwed our concessions by the 
influence of fear and partly by the influ- | 
ence of force? Are we to draw the | 
attention of the French cruisers to our | 
towns ?” The Minister who pro- 
posed such a thing in Ireland would | 
not long remain a Minister. Whether 
this Bill led to civil war or not there 
could be no possible doubt of one thing, 
and that was that, having regard to the 
spirit in the North of Ireland, there | 
would be a most powerful combination 
to resist and thwart the Government of | 
Dubliu. That Government would then 
be obliged to inflict extreme punishment. 
The law of conspiracy would then be 
stretched indeed, in order to make the 
people of Ulster amenable. The Men- | 
ber for South Edinburgh, in his speech | 
the other night, said the present Bill con- 
tained no pains and penalties. The hon. | 
Member seemed to forget that the Bill 
gave power to the Irish Legislature by | 
process of law to make any pains and | 
penalties they liked. They could make 
conspiracy to resist the Government a 
vapital offence, and they could make the 
venue changeable anywhere. They could 
then bring the citizens of Belfast and 
Derry and have them tried in County 
Ciare, and the Attorney General of the 
Irish Legislature would in those days | 
have no difficulty in getting as many | 
convictions as he liked. There was 
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nothing to prevent the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act by process of law, 
which would annihilate liberty in a 
county for a time. As to Irish rents, 
they had been told that there was no 
difficulty about them now, but the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken had said 
that in future rents would be paid, which, 
however, would be very much lower than 
now. He, for his part, thought if there 
was one thing more certain in Ireland 
than another it was that rents would not 
be paid in future, but that in the course 
of a very short period the tenants would 
refuse to pay rents altogether. Did any- 
body think that the tenant farmers were 
so enamoured of the debating society it 
was proposed to set up on College Green 
that they were not going to take ad- 
vantage of what they had been con- 
tinually promised? The Irish farmer 
would say—* You have got all you want. 
You have a nice House on College Green. 
One of you is Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, another is the Minister of Agri- 
culture, another is Minister of vitupera- 
tion. You promised me I would have 
my land free, that landlordism was a 


robbery, and that there soon would not 
be a landlord left in Ireland. What are 
you going to do for me? I want my 


share of the swag.” These difficulties, 


‘or some of them, were certain to arise. 


The hon, Member for South Edinburgh 
sail the people would not be always 
unanimous, He quite agreed. He was 
sure they would not be always unanimous, 
and he was pefectly certain that the 
the 


Green. But there was also one thing 
he was equally certain of, and that was 
that the Members of this Assem'ly would 
be all unanimous as against the Pro- 


testant Representatives from Ulster. 
There could not be a greater split 
in any Party than the split in the 
Irish Party which oecurred last 
year, and which resulted in a 
struggle in the course of which 


language was used, the plainest probably 
that was ever used amongst civilised 
races before. [Dr. Tanner : Outside of 
Ulster.] _ They had expected to see signs 
of this divergence of opinion show 
itself in that House. Then they had 
had the Meath Election Petitions and a 
Nationalist newspaper complaining that 
the priests of Meath by their action had 
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destroyed the chances of Home Rule, as 
their methods showed they would bea 
danger to Protestantism. A very moderate 
Amendment to the Address was moved 
by the Member for West Belfast, and 
they naturally expected that the Parnel- 
lites would show by their votes their con- 
demnation of the misconduct on the part 
of the clerics, but not a single vote did 
they cast in favour of that Amendment. 
In face of such exhibitions as this, how 
could the Protestants rely on the assur- 
ance of the hon. Member for South 
Edinburgh that there would be some 
modus vivendi for them ? He would take 
another case. In the last Parliament 
North Donegal was represented by a Mr. 
O’Doherty. It happened that in the 
course of a Debate an attack was made on 
a Land Commission official who was also 
a Protestant. Mr. O'Doherty, greatly to 
his credit, spoke in favour of that official, 
and for doing so he was hunted out of 
public life, he was libelled in a local news- 
paper, and the Catholic Bishop of his own 
county subscribed towards a fund which 
was got up towards paying the costs of 
the newspaper which published the libel. 
Such examples showed the fate of any- 
body who took the side of the Protestants 
in this controversy. The hon. Member 
for the Accrington Division had taken 
him (Mr. Ross) to task, because in a 
former Debate he had stated that the 
Presbyterians had never enjoyed any 
ascendency. The hon. Member read 
through a great number of county 
statistics in which he endeavoured to 
show that the greater portion of the 
patronage was in the hands of the 
Protestants. For years the Presbyterians 
in the North of Ireland had been going 
through exactly the same process, and 
they had shown by statistics that as com- 
pared with Roman Catholics and 
Episcopalians they had very little indeed 
of the patronage. The Presbyterians 
had complained of this over and over 
again, and they had supported Local 
Government. They were in favour of 
abolishing Grand Juries, although he 
must admit, personally, that they had 
done excellent work. They thought, 
however, the time had come when there 
should be Local Government in Ireland, 
[ Nationalist cheers] ; and if it had not 
heen for the opposition of the gentlemen 
who now cheered that sentiment there 
would be Local Government. The speech 
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of the hon. Member for Accrington 
was a most powerful argument in favour 
of Local Government, but he told them 
that the best possible way to obtain 
Local Government was to give Home 
Rule, and he asked the Presbyterians of 
Ulster when they found a fire in the hold 
to immediately scuttle the ship. The Pres- 
byterians expected that any of these little 
grievances of which they complained would 
be removed, and during the time the 
Leader of the Opposition was Chief 
Secretary and Lord Zetland Lord 
Lieutenant, these grievances were, to 
some extent, gradually removed, and in 
time would have been entirely removed. 
He had no doubt that in the same way 
any of the grievances of the Roman 
Catholics would have been removed. To 
say that because a few grievances existed 
there was thus constituted a reason for 
carrying Home Rule was ridiculous and 
absurd. The Member for the Accrington 
Division instanced as a_ particular 
example of the marvellous liberality of 
the Roman Catholics of South Donegai 
the fact that they chose the hon. Mem- 
ber who now represented them (Mr. 
Mae Neill). The Member for Accrington, 
however, did not also take into 
account the extraordinary liberality and 
generosity of the hon. Member for South 
Donegal, for although that hon. Member 
was a Protestant elected by the influence 
of the Roman Catholic clergy, he never 
obtruded his Protestantism in any way. 
In no way had the hon. Member ever 
supported any Protestant interest in 
opposition to any Roman Catholic 
interest in that House, and he ventured to 
say if the hon. Gentleman were to show 
the slightest sign of independence or 
opposition he would depart from the re- 
presentation of his constituency with the 
velocity and grace of a projectile. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (interposing) : My 
hon. and learned Friend is pleased to say 
I have never vindicated my Protestantism. 
The fact is, I have defended the Irish 
Protestant disestablished clergy in this 
House, and have endeavoured to get them 
privileges which have been withheld 
from them. 

Mr. ROSS was glad to hear there was 
something in which the hon, Gentleman 
had shown his Protestantism, and if he 
had done him an injustice, of course he 
desired to withdraw what he had said. 
They had heard from the Prime 
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Minister that there had been a continual 
demand for Home Rule in Ireland for 
many years, and that it was absolutely 
necessary at last to yield to that demand. 
He (Mr. Ross) had lived in Ireland all 
his life, and he had always found that 
the difficulties which were raised were 
greatly difficulties of an artificial nature. 
If they took away those who desired to 
be led to perpetrate agricultural fraud, 
and these who in this movement were 
led by clerical influence, there would bea 
very small residue indeed in favour of 
Home Rule. The real persen who had 
added to the numbers in the Nationalist 
movement was the hon. Member for 
North-East Cork (Mr. Davitt). That 
hon. Member learned that the real way to 
bring the small farmers to the Nationalist 
standard was by directing their attention 
to the question of rent, and beyond all 
doubt the small farmers of Ireland had been 
led to believe that if Home Rule became 


successful rent would be _ abolished 
altogether. It was stated that the 


General Election had really decided this 
question of Home Rule. Assuming that 
the constituencies did really decide on 
the question of Home Rule, that decision 
was secured by the representation that 
this was to be a final measure, and that 
there would be no difficulty with Ireland 
in the future. Nobody, however, could 
say that the Bill was to be final, or that 
there would not be endless difficulties in 
the future. As to the attendance of the 
Irish Members at Westminster, the Prime 
Minister had given expression to the 
pious wish that the 80 Members who 
were to come over here would remain in 
Ireland as much as possible. He (Mr. 
Ross) thought that when they had any- 
thing to gain by putting the screw on 
English Ministers they would be here ; 
but that when they had nothing to gain 
they would remain in their own country. 
It was now proposed that the English- 
men and the Scotchmen who had been 
settled in Ireland should be handed over 
to the tender mercies of men who had 
preached the doctrine of public plunder. 
Mr. Lecky had said that the essential 
fact of the Irish question was that the 
Party which demanded Home Rule and 
which had won 85 seats in the representa- 
tion of Ireland was a Party animated by 
two leading ideas—namely, a desire to 
plunder the whole landed property of the 
country, and an inveterate hatred of the 
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English connection in every form, That 
deliberate expression of opinion on the 
part of their greatest historian could not 
properly be disregarded by that House. 
It was clear that clericalism would be the 
dominant force in Ireland, and there was 
nothing in the Bill to prevent the whole 
of the 30 Irish Bishops from becoming 
Members of the Legislative Body, or to 
prevent the Lower House or three-fourths 
of it from being composed of Irish 
priests ; but, whether Members or not, 
there was no doubt they would have an 
overwhelming control in all the affairs of 
Ireland. He objected very much to the 
disbandment of the Constabulary—a 
force of which everybody had spoken 
well, and who had always done their 
duty faithfully. What was the reason 
for their disbandment? Was it fair 
that they should be deprived of their 
profession and thrown compulsorily upon 
their pensions? That would be the 
effect of the passing of the Bill, because 
the idea that these men would be em- 
ployed by the Irish Government was 
absolutely ridiculous, for they would be 
regarded with suspicion, and would not 
be allowed to get any appointment in the 
force. There was one other matter on 
wliich he should like to say a word or 
two, and that was as to whether they 
were or were not drifting into civil war ? 
The hon. Member for Northampton had 
said the Ulster people were poltroons, 
and would all run away ; but he did not 
think that hon. Members from Ireland 
below the Gangway would agree with 
the hon. Member in that opinion. The 
Chancellor of the Duchy once made a 
remarkable statement as to the possi- 
bilities of civil war. The right hon. 
Gentleman prided himself on being an 
Ulster man: but he believed that, so far as 
property went, he had, fortunately for 
himself, severed his connection with the 
country. In June, 1883, the right hon, 
Gentleman wrote in The Century Maga- 
zine, that if Ireland were cut adrift, civil 
war might possibly have to decide the 
issues between the aboriginal nation of 
Ireland and the descendants of the Scotch 
and English settlers, and that whichever 
Party triumphed wouid probably abuse its 
power and trample on the other, and 
England could not stand by without 
intervening. The right hon, Gentleman 
now called those who made suggestions 
of that kind blusterers, With what 
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majority did they propose to force this 
measure upon Ulster ? He found, on 
reference to statistics, that if 723 people 
in England had voted at the last Election 
the other way the Prime Minister would 
have had no majority at all, and in 21 
seats there were 36,000 people who did 
not vote. ‘l his tremendously revolutionary 
measure was brought forward in these 
circumstances, and many hon, Members 
opposite did not understand it. He 
submitted that they should not experi- 
ment with such a danger; they should 
try something else first. They had no 
right to venture upon such an experi- 
ment until they had tried Local Govern- 
ment in Ireland. If the Government 
persisted in forcing this Bill through 
they would be going back upon every 
principle of the great Liberal Party, and 
would be making this Empire ridiculous 
aud tarnishing its fair fame. 

*Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Jounx Ricsy, Forfar): The hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just sat 
down has said that Members on this side 
of the House do not understand the Bill. 
I venture to say that the House has re- 
ceived no elucidation of the Bill from the 
I have 
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hon. and learned Gentleman. 
heard hardly a sentence of any of the 
speeches that have been made on the 
Opposition of the which 
might not have been uttered at the time 
of the General Election, before the Bill 
now under discussion had been explained 
by the Prime Minister. For six years an 
insatiable curiosity has been devouring 


side House 


hon. Gentlemen opposite with regard to 
the details of this Bill, yet when the 
opportunity comes they appear to wish to 
delay as long as possible the satisfaction 
of that curiosity. Wher that curiosity 
has been fully satisfied they still go on 
with their vague, general arguments, not 
relying in any way on the scheme dis- 
closed in the Bill, but plainly showing 
that they are prepared to resist any and 
every reform in the direction of the Bill. 
Details are as nothing to them, and it 
mInatters not whether, for instance, the 
Irish Members are to be retained, or 
whether they are to be excluded from 
this House; it matters not to them 


whether there are or are not safeguards 
Mr. Ross 
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in the Bill. In any ease the Bill is to 
meet with opposition, not founded upon 
the precise terms of the measure, though 
they have held themselves out as 
utterly unable to deal with the ques- 
tion without knowing the details. In 
these circumstances I will endeavour to 
say something about the Bill, about what 
the Bill does contain, in what respects it 
provides the safeguards that have been 
promised, in what respects it fulfils those 
primary conditions laid down long 
ago by the Prime Minister, which 
have always been held to be conditions 
upon which a Bill might be introduced 
and passed into law, and which were 
accepted by the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham. I will 
say, for one, that I consider the change 
that will be introduced by the Bill when 
we pass it into law will be a change of 
the highest importance in our Constitu- 
tion. Having premised that much, I will 
ask the House to consider how much of 
the present state of things will remain 
after this Bill has been passed into law. 
Ulster, which is supposed to be cast out, 
will remain, just as all Ireland will 
remain, an integral part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
just as it does now. The Parliament of 
the United Kingdom will remain the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom just as it 
does now. There will be no rival—there 
“an be no rival. By consent of almost 
ail sides the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament will and must remain. We hear 
of the cruelty of insisting upon the men 
of Ulster giving up their allegiance and 
taking upon themselves a new allegiance. 
The men of Ulster and the men of all 
Ireland, after the passing of this Bill, 
will owe precisely the same allegiance 
they now owe to the Crown of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. When a loyal population are told 
by orators throughout the country that 
they are to be cut off from the United 
Kingdom and that their allegiance is 
about to be illegally transferred, it is well 
to ask what the word “allegiance” 
means ? There is no such thing as 
change of allegiance contemplated by 
this Bill, and there are no conceivable 
circumstances in which allegiance could 
be changed by a Bill of this kind, All 
that the Ulster people are, at the very 
worst, to be subjected to is that under 
the provisions of this Bill laws will be 
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passed to which, as Loyalists, they will 


be bound to give obedience. The 
reproach which the Loyalists, as they 
call themselves, have hitherto cast upon 
those who differ from them in opinion is 
that the laws are not obeyed because 
they are distasteful; but the crusade 
which has been going on there, during 
the last few days especially, has had 
for one of its main objects the organisa- 
tion of a system of disobedience to a law 
which it is anticipated will arise under 
a Bill which will be distasteful to 
the people of Ulster. I do not think 
that when the people of Ulster, who 
pride themselves on being the sup- 
porters of law and order, uuderstand 
what is desired of them, they will 
pe driven to those extremes which seem 
to be threatened on their behalf rather 
than by them, It would mean a strictly 
conditional loyalty under which they 
would support the Crown of the United 
Kingdom so long only as the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom adopted a 
poliey which they approved ; but as soon 
as a different policy was brought for- 
ward that loyalty would be turned into 
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tion of the Act by paying that tax twice 
over he will have come as near as I can 
find to anything in the way of dis- 
obedience of the Act, and I quite agree 
with him that such an act, however 
magnanimous, would not be treason or 
treason-felony. I go a step further, 
and will suppose that the Irish Assembly 
have passed laws under which my hon. 
and learned Friend would be bound to 
contribute something for the service of 
the State, and I will suppose that he dis- 
obeys the provisions of this Aet—for I 
believe the Bill will pass into an Act—and 
by a passive resistance makes it neces- 
sary that the law should be put in force 
against him. There, again, that might 
be, ina sense, called disobeying the Act ; 
but, of course, I must again admit that 
that offence would not be treason or 
treason-felony ; not even there could my 
hon. and learned Friend expect to gain 
that crown of martyrdom—penal servi- 
tude for the rest of his natural life— 
which he appeared to consider necessary 
for the completion of his happiness. 
But there is another point. Supposing, 
however, that my hon. and learned 
Friend were to join with some other 





rebellion. Although we hear denuncia- 
tions of wrath on all sides, Tam _ not 


ready to believe that the feelings of 
undoubted) distrust which have been 
fostered in Ulster, and supported by 
arguments which are not suited to the 
atmosphere of this Hlouse, but are con- 
fined to great demonstrations, where the 
people are brought together to excite 
one another—when it is found that they 
have no real foundation, will cause loyal 


Ulster to become rebel Ulster. = The | 
hon. and learned Member for Mid- 
Armagh has challenged me to say 
that certain not-easily-to-be-understood 
offences called “disobedience to that | 
Act” would not be treason or treasen- 


felony. I have gone somewhat carefully 
through the Bill, and thovgh I cannot | 
pledge myself in a matter of so much 
absolute statement, 

found that 
clauses in it 


complexity to an 
I think it will be 
there are hardly any 
which will eall for the obedience | 
of my hon. and — learned Friend, | 
The nearest clause that IT can find is one 
Which provides that no person shall be 
required to pay Income Tax on Irish 
property in England or English property | 
in Ireland. If my hon. and learned | 
Friend chooses to show his disapproba- | 


| 


gentleman of his way of thinking in 
taking some active step, such as lining a 
ditch or something of that kind, 1 do 
say that in that event upon conviction 


my hon, and learned Friend would 
be in danger, at any rate, of 
obtaining the object of his desire. 
What is said about the Bill in the 
Hlouse is a very different thing from 
what is said out of the House. If, for 


instance, there was anything of reality 
in what the noble Lord the Member for 


| South Paddington said at Liverpool the 


other day, I can well understand that the 
men and women of Ulster would be ready 
to rise in rebellion. The noble Lord asked 
the question, why should the men of 
Ulster object to this Bill: why should 
they be ready to use foree—and ihe an- 


}swered the question by saying—I am 
| not giving the exact words—it was be- 


cause they wished to their 
civil and religious liberty, because they 


pre serve 


wished to have protection for the in- 
dividual rights of property, because they 
wished to preserve the sanctity of the 
home and the safety of the hearth. Let 
us look to the Bill itself, and see whe- 
ther the civil and religious liberty of the 
men of Ulster are likely to be attacked, 
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Undoubtedly the method has been adopted 
of granting to the Legislative Assembly 
by way of delegation from Parliament a 
general authority to deal with matters 
affecting Ireland only; but then we 
have excluded from their sphere of 
action—I will not say everything— 
but everything that can be — said 
to be of material importance which 
would partake of an Imperial quality. 
It is impossible to draw the line with 
absolute certainty. We are not dealing 
with philosophical svstems—we are not 
dealing with matters of theory, but 
matters of practice. As regards Imperial 
affairs, not one jot or tittle is taken 
under the scheme of the Bill from the 
Irish Representatives. What they 
cannot vote upon in the  Parlia- 
ment sitting on College Green they 
can vote upon in this our Parliament. 
I will now say a few words as to the 
civil and religious liberties which are 
said to be so threatened in the case of 
Ulster that the men in that Province 
ought to rise in rebellion rather than 
submit to legislation so iniquitous. I am 
perfectly content with the statement as to 
religious liberties made by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Bristol in pro- 
posing that the Bill be read in six months, 
and I therefore propose to say very little 
on the point. But since the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington has 
warned the Ulster men against the loss 
of civil and religious liberty, I would call 
attention to Sub-section 5 of Section 4 of 
the Bill, which provides that the powers 
of the Irish Legislature shall not extend 
to the making of any law— 
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“Whereby any person may be deprived of 
life, liberty, or property without due process of 
law, or may be denied the equal protection of 
the laws, or whereby private property may be 
taken without just compensation.” 

That 
tinguished history. 
our own Magna Charta. 
Memper: Oh!] The 
seems to be astonished, but a clause such 
as this was introduced into the Constitu- 
tion of the United States in its early 
days, and, after the disastrous civil war 
between the North and South, the same 
clause, in another form, was introduced 
as an Amendment to the Constitution, 
with the view of preventing, in terms, the 


clause possesses a dis- 
It comes down from 


[An hon, 


Member 


ve ry 


hon. 


The Solicitor General 
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States from infringing the civil and 
religious liberties of any of their own 
citizens. For many years that clause 
has stood the test of discussion by jurists 
and decisions by Courts—some of them 
of the highest authority. The reasons 
given in support of the interpretation in- 
variably placed upon that clause are such 
as I do not doubt would be perfectly 
acceptable in any duly constituted Courts 
of Justice in any part of the world. 
The substance of the reasunings and the 
decisions that have been arrived at is this 
—that it would be idle if a clause,which 
is put in professedly as a restriction 
ou the legislative powers of the Irish 
Legislature, were so construed as to be 
got rid of without restricting those 
powers at all. The unquestioned and 
unquestionable meaning of the words is 
that no law should be passed by the sub- 
ordinate Legislature which would enable 
any attack to be made effectually on life 
or liberty, or property, unless it were 
done by a process of law properly 
described as a “due” process ; and for 
what is “due” process, resort must be 
had to the Common Law of England, or 
to any Statutory Law varying the Com- 
mon Law. This clause entirely does 
away with the fear that is presented to 
the men of Ulster as an adequate motive 
for rising in rebellion. I would call 
attention to the words—- 


“Or may be denied the equal protection of 
the laws, or whereby private property may be 
taken without just compensation.” 


’ 


meant simply what 


If “ compensation ’ 
compensation the Irish Legislative Body 
chose to provide, I could understand that 
be absolutely 


safeguard would 
But “ just compensation ” must 
be measured by what the Irish and 
| English laws at the present time think to 
be just ; and it would be within the com- 
petence and duty of every tribunal, from 
the highest to the lowest, to give such 
effect the 
absolutely illegal and void any provision 
in Act of the Irish Legislature 
infringing the fundamental 
justice in granting compensation, 


Sir E. CLARKE (Piymouth) : Who is 


to decide ? 


the 
illusory. 


to clause as would render 


any 
laws of 
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Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL: The 


. Courts of Justice would decide, as they 
decide on the construction of every Act 
of Parliament. 


Sir E. CLARKE : But not the justice 
of it. 


*TueE SOLICITORGENERAL: The 
justice would be determined by the 
principles of English law. However 
august or humble the tribunal might be, 
the standard it would have to take would 
not be any theory derived from its own 
consciousness. It would be a standard set 


by the existing law ; and it would be its 


duty not to depart from it one jot or 
tittle. Before I go further I would say 
a few words as to the plausible sugges- 
tion made by the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham and repeated by other 
hon. Members—namely, why, if we have 
the faith and trust in the Irish people 
upon which, as those hon. Members 
assume, the whole of the theory of the 
supporters of the Bill depends—why do 
we put into the measure any safeguards 
at all? But we can never repeat too 
often, or in too many forms of wordss 
those essential doctrines by which we 
intend to guide and govern our own 
inferior Legislatures, or the conduct of 
avy who are subject to our laws. The 
desirability and the necessity of repeating 
these things consists in this—that every- 
one’s attention, in serious matters such as 
this, should be drawn to the fact that 
restrictions are imposed not by reason of 
want of faith in the honour and honesty 
of the body to whom powers are to be 
given, but because it is desirable in the 
interest of all that all should know the 
governing principles of our legislation. 
It is no insult, under such circumstances, 
to any Legislative Body to remind it in 
precise and authoritative language of 
which are imposed 
law. It is well, therefore, that 
ona solemn occasion like this, when we 
are, as we hope, inaugurating a great 
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Legislative Body for Ireland, we should 
recapitulate, formulate, and make plain 
to those who are to act under the law 
the lines on which it is intended they 
should act. It has been said that the 
provisions of the Bill will be evaded. 
How can they be evaded? The hon. 
Member for Guildford ingeniously sug- 
gested that it would be sufficient for the 
Irish Legislative Body not to pass a 
Bill, but to move a Resolution. 
The hon. Member suggested that 
on the day after their meeting 
they might pass three Resolutions— 
one that Ireland should be independent, 
another that no longer should Customs 
be payable to the Treasury, and a third 
that the Imperial troops should be at 
once withdrawn from Ireland ; and he 
seemed to suppose that in that way 
there would be an evasion of the Act, 
But such Resolutions, if passed, would 
have absolutely no effect, nor can the 
passing of them be conceded as possible, 
unless we first assume that every 
particle, I will not say of common sense, 
but of self-interest, has removed 
from the minds of the Representatives of 
Ireland. They promise upon their part— 
and it would be idle otherwise to vote for 
such a measure—to give a fair and honest 
trial to the system; and certainly, though 
the present Legislature of Great Britain 
has no power to bind the Parliaments 
which follow it, yet in every measure of 
that kind there are implied good feeling 
and good faith on the part of those con- 
A few upon the 
It seems to be thought that 


been 


cerned, words now 
Executive. 
the power of the law will be paralysed 
by reason of there being a body of gentle- 
men in Ireland who will be the advisers 
of the Lord Lieutenant in matters in- 
trusted to their charge. My hon, and 
learned Friend the Member for Mid- 
Armagh (Mr. Barton) suggests that the 
Lord Lieutenant no power 
to employ the Military or Naval Forces 
of the Crown unless a special clause 


F 


will have 
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giving him such power is intro- 


duced into the measure. 
press my astonishment that from such a 
source such a suggestion should come, 
What is the Executive power in refer- 
ence to this measure? It is the power 
possessed by the highest and the lowest 
officer of the law. If any decisions of a 
Judicial Court are to be put in force it is 
the Sheriff, the Sub-sheriff, or the 
Sherift’s officer who is to enforce them, 
and he is entitled under the Constitution 
to call in aid any of Her Majesty's sub- 
jects, according to the position in which 
he is placed. In that respect Her 
Majesty's troops are citizens like others 
—the Magistrates have additional re- 
sponsibility, but there is no citizen who 
van evade the responsibility which the 
law puts upon him. The law plainly 
prescribes that if there is any breach of 
the peace, any infraction of the law, 
every one of Her Majesty's subjects who 
is present and is capable of lending a 
hand must aid if called upon, The 
subaltern commanding a troop of cavalry 
or a company of infantry is under the 
same obligation, and all the men under 
his command, When there is riot or 
disturbance the position of every one of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in the place is 
one of difficulty and danger, because if 
valled upon to aid in suppressing it he is 
bound to choose whether he will lend a 
hand in forcibly sustaining the law, 
when he might beeome liable to an 
indictment for manslaughter, or abstain 
from doing so when he might be 
open to an indictment for criminal 
neglect of his duty ; but in either case 
a warrant from the 
or any other person is not necessary to 
enable a person employed in carrying out 
the law to claim the support of any of 
Her Majesty's subjects. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, he wished to make a_per- 
sonal explanation. His hon, and learned 
Friend had answered two propositions 


which were not the propositions he had 
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stated. [Cries of “Order, order !"] In 
the first place, with respect to treason- 
felony ——[ Renewed cries of “ Order!) 
He was endeavouring to explain. The 
propositions which were represented to 
be his [Cries of “Order, order !") 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman would not be entitled 
to discuss the propositions. 





Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ Tnat the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Ambrose.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 1) BILL. —(No. 284.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 
(IRELAND) PRo- 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


VISIONAL ORDER (NO, 2) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con” 


firm a Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under “ The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to 
the Union of Ballycastle, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr, John Morley and Sir John Hibbert. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bil! 293.) 


INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Howell, Bill to consolidate 
and amend the Laws relating to Industrial and 
Provident Societies, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Howell, Mr. Horace Plunkett, Mr. Mather, 
Mr. Gerald Balfour, Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. 
Charles Fenwick, and Mr. Michael Austin. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 294.) 


LAW CLERKS (IRELAND) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Field, Bill to amend the 
Law for regulating the almission of Law Clerks 
into the profession of Solicitors in Ireland, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Field, Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. William Johnston, and Mr. William 
Redmond, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 295. ] 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 12th April 1898. 


QUESTION. 





THE DOCK STRIKE AT HULL. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 5.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department by whose authority 
were the Military and Naval Forces of 
the State sent to Hull to aid the ship- 
owners of that port in breaking up a 
Trade Union registered under an Act of 
Parliament ; whether the Government 
had power to refuse applications for the 


armed forces of the Crown in cases 
where no adequate reason for their 
had been adduced ; whether 


presence 
any adequate reason had been shown in 
the present case ; and, if not, would he 
order the immediate withdrawal of the 
soldiers and marines 7 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.) : The military were 
seut to Hull on the application of the 


} 
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Local Authorities, and the two gunboats | 


application of the 

Authorities supported by the 
commendation of the Secretary — of 
Stace. They were sent to maintain 
order, not to aid the shipowners, still less 
with a view to break up any Trade 
Union. Strict orders were given to the 
Military and Naval Forces that they 
were not to give their help for any other 
purpose. The answer to the second part 
of the paragraph is ves. In answer to 
the third paragraph I have to say the 
fact that the Local Authorities, who are 
responsible for the maintenance of 
order and are on the spot with knowledge 
of all the local circumstances, consider 
military assistance necessary for that 
purpose is prima facie proof that it is 
so. In the present case the Magistrates 
were of opinion that the police force at 
their disposal was not adequate to the 
preservation of the peace. If they fail 
in the performance of that duty they are 
liable to indictment, and for its per- 
formance they are entitled to call for the 
ail of any available Military or Naval 
Force. I have requested the Local 
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on the 


Local i 
re- | 
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Autherity to report what is, under 
existing circumstances, the necessity for 
the continued presence of Naval and 


Military Forces at Hull. 
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NAVAL AND MILITARY FORCES OF 
THE CROWN AT HULL. 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE HOUSE, 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: In 
quence of the reply I have received from 
the Home Secretary, I wish to move the 
Adjournment of the House in order to 
discuss a detinite matter of urgent public 
importance—namely, that the presence of 
the Naval and Military Forces at Hull in 
connection with the trade dispute now 
proceeding there is not justified by the 
circumstances of the case so far as they 
have transpired, is an abuse of the powers 
vested in the Magistrates and Military 
Authorities, is opposed to the liberty of 
the citizens and caleulated to lead to a 
disturbance of the public peace, and that 
the Government should take 
secure the immediate withdrawal of the 
soldiers and gunboats from Hull. 

Mr. SPEAKER having read the 
terms of the Motion of the hon. Member, 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I wish to 





couse- 


steps to 


j}make a personal explanation in regard 


to this step I am taking. 


*Mr. SPEAKER : The House must 
first be asked for leave to make the 
Motion. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Will I be 


in order to make this explanation after- 
wards 7 

*Mr. SPEAKER called on 
Members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places, and less than 40 
Members having accordingly risen the 
House proceeded to the Business of the 
day. 


those 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No, 209.) 
SECOND READING, [ADJOURNED DEBATE, ] 
[rirrH NieHr.] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [6th April] pro- 
posed to Question [6th April], * That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 

And whieh Amendment was, to leave 
out the word * now,” and at the end of 


G 
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the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months."—(Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach.) 

Question again proposed, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. W. AMBROSE (Middlesex, 
Harrow) said, that it had been stated 
by the Solicitor General for England, in 
his speech the preceding night, that the 
loyalty of Ulster was conditional—that 
was to say, that as long as the Govern- 
ment or Sovereign pursued the policy of 
which Ulster approved so long Ulster 
would be loyal, but that when a different 
policy was adopted Ulster immediately 
turned disloyal, and was prepared to 
rebel against the Government. But he 
would like to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether there was no ground 
for the complaint which Ulster was 
making with reference to the proposals 
of this Bill? Had the hon. and learned 
Gentleman forgotten that the Act of 
Union was the result of a Treaty made 
between the Irish Parliament repre- 


senting the Irish people on the one hand 


and the British Parliament representing 
the British people on the other hand ¢ 
At the time of the Union the Protestants 
of Ireland, chiefly resident in Ulster, 
were in the ascendency, but they were 
quite prepared to give up that ascendency 
on the condition that it was not trans- 
ferred to their opponents the Roman 
Catholics, and that for all time they 
should be subject to the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom. That provision 
was not the ordinary provision of an Act 
of Parliament. It was part of the bar- 
gain by whieh the Union was effected ; 
by which the Ulster Protestants gave up 
their ascendency, and it was a protection 
against the possibility of the ascendency 
being transferred to the Roman Catholics. 
And now, in defiance of that compact, 
they were to be handed over to the 
tender mercies of those who had 
always been and were still recognised 
as their enemies. He would raise no 
question as to the sovereignity or, as it 
was sometimes called, “ the omnipotence” 
of the Imperial Parliament. It might 
be that Parliament had — sufficient 
authority to pass this Bill, and to 
establish in Ireland and even in Ulster a 
Government de facto which wouid have 
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power to deal with Ulstermen as it 
thought proper. But when the Imperial 
Parliament did that, Ulstermen would 
have at least a ground of complaint, and 
it could not be done without ieaving an 
indelible stain on the honour of the 
British nation and, indeed, of the British 
Parliament. There had been a great 
deal of discussion about matters of 
history—the history of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, the history of the Union, and 
the history of the ‘incorporating 
Unions of States throughout Europe, but 
he thought they might come to closer 
quarters with the Bill before the House, 
He would endeavour to reduce the issue 
as much as possible. Both Parties were 
agreed that it was desirable, if possible 
and as far as possible, to give Local 
Government to Ireland, provided it were 
Local Government, although there might 
be a difference of opinion as to the 
amount. He had no doubt that many 
gentlemen opposite had at the General 
Election obtained votes in the belief that 
the Home Rule which they supported was 
only a measure of Local Government. 
Both Parties were also agreed that when- 
ever Local Government was given to 
Ireland care must be taken to preserve 
the unity of the Empire and the authority 
and power of the Imperial Parliament. 
With regard to the first proposition as to 
Local Government. He, for his part, 
saw very little objection to the amount 
of Local Government which was about 
to be conferred by this Bill. If there 
was to be any criticism whatever on the 
Bill as to the powers which it expressly 
gave to the proposed new Irish Govern- 
ment, the only wonder to him was that 
the Irish Members should be prepared to 
accept a measure which was so scanty in 
its provisions, Almost every conceivable 
subject upon which the Irish Members 
might be supposed to exercise their 
talents and statesmanship was carefully 
withdrawn from the control of the Irish 
Parliament. He agreed with the Soli- 
citor General that it came to this : That 
where the Irish Legislature was excluded 
from dealing with matters, nevertheless, 
power was given to the Irish Members 
in the British Parliament of dealing 
with the very sume questions, 0 
that exclusion from the Irish Parliament 
meant that the Irish Members would 
exercise their powers in the English 
Parliament. They woud thus prac- 
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tically obtain an enormous control over 
British and Imperial affairs, while, at the 
same time, the British people were denied 
the right of interference in Irish affairs. 
The Solicitor General had given them an 
elaborate description of the various safe- 
guards that were contained in the Home 
Rule Bill. He gave them the history of 
one of the clauses, which had come down 
from Magna Charta; but when that 
clause was obtained in Magna Charta it 
was obtained by the Barons of England 
acting in concert with the people of 
England. But when they got that safe- 
guard from the Sovereign they took care 
to reserve to themselves the power of the 
purse, and to provide that there should 
not be the power to abrogate the clause 
at any time the Crown might think 
proper. But in this case what were they 
doing ? They were giving to the Irish 
Parliament in general terms all the 
powers of government, with what were 
ealled certain safeguards, and in the same 
Bill, in almost the next clause, they were 
giving that power of sovereignty, in the 
form of an Executive, which enabled them 
to abrogate the safeguards at any time 
that they might think proper so to do. 
The mistake of the Bill was that while 
they were giving small powers to 
the Irish Legislature, they were giving 
to that Legislature sovereign powers, 
so far as the Executive Government was 
concerned, There were no boundaries 
by which the power of the Irish Govern- 
ment could be restrained. The next 
question that arose was, would this Bill, 
if it were carried, destroy the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament ? 
The effect of the fifth clause was to 
establish for Ireland a miniature of the 
Constitution of Great Britain, but the 
Lord Lieutenant was to exercise the 
veto of the Sovereign upon the advice of 
the Executive Committee of the Privy 
Council of Ireland. There was just this 
difference between the Irish Constitution 
and the British Constitution as it at pre- 
sent stood, that, according to the new 
Constitution given by the Bill, the veto, 
which was to vest inthe Lord Lieutenant, 
was intended to be a living veto, whereas 
in the Imperial Constitution of Great 
Britain the veto was already dead and had 
been dead for at least 100 years, The veto 
of the Sovereign in Great Britain was 
dead because it had fallen into desuetude, 
but it had so fallen into desuetude because 
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it had been found utterly impracticable 
and impossible for any Sovereign to 
place his will against the will of the 
Lords and Commons. Exactly the same 
thing would go on in Ireland. Suppos- 
ing the Irish Legislature proposed to 
abolish the restrictions which were 
imposed by the 3rd and 4th clauses 
of this Bill, supposing they proposed 
to deal with a question of religion 
or of the land laws, if they had the 
power to get rid of those clauses they 
would do it. Supposing both branches 
of the Legislature passed a Bill for 
abolishing the restrictions contained in the 
3rd and 4th clauses, and that such Bill 
came before the Lord Lieutenant for his 
approval, and he vetoed it in the exercise 
of instructious from the Imperial Parlia- 
ment or the Sovereign herself. The 
Ministers would resign and would be 
succeeded by others, who would have the 
confidence of the Legislative Assembly, 
and the Lord Lieutenant would be 
obliged to dissolve Parliament and go to 
the country. Ministers would come back 
again, iv all probability, strengthened in 
their hostility to the Lord Lieutenant or 
the Sovereign, and in their strong determi- 
nation to pass the obnoxious Bill. Under 
those circumstances, eitherthe Lord Lieu- 
tenant must give way and assent to the 
Bill, or there would be a deadlock 
resulting in anarchy. It might be said 
that that was a thing that might occur 
at any time in Great Britain. Yes, 
but in Great Britain they had 
this importart difference, that it 
would have been a question between the 
Sovereign on the one hand and _ the 
Parliament and the people on the other, 
end the unity of the Empire would be 
preserved. There would be no disunion 
of the United Kingdom, one part of the 
country supporting one view, and another 
part another view. But if the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland should get into 
collision with the Irish Parliament, 
the case would be otherwise. You 
would, in that case, have the Irish 
Parliament pulling one way and 
the Lord Lieutenant, representing the 
British Parliament and the British 
people, pulling another and a very 
different way. Under such cireum- 
stances, I would, Sir, ask what will have 
become of the unity of the Empire, and 
the answer must be that it will be gone, 
The right hon. Geutleman the Member 
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for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) dealt with this point of unity so far as 
regards the feelings and sentiments of 
the two peoples, and what was the 
answer of the Chief Secretary? The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) was 
confounding unity with centralisation, 
and that it was centralisation that was 
intended to be destroyed by the Bill by, 
Sir, centralisation of Government, 
whether in Downing Street or elsewhere, 
is one thing and the unity of two peoples 
in their sentiments and legislative pur- 
poses is another and a very different 
thing. However, the question arose not 
only of what would become of the unity 
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of the Empire, but what was to be done 
under the circumstances he had described. | 
What could the Imperial Parliament do to | 
maintain orassert its authority ’ It might 

be said that there was an Appeal to the 

Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 

in England. They might make that 

appeal, and the decision might be against 

the Irish Parliament, but what better 

position would they be in? How was | 
the authority of the Judicial Committee | 
of the Privy Council to be enforeecd as | 
against the Irish Parliament, who would | 
carry out their will by simply refusing 

supplies ? The Irish Parliament would 

have the command of the Police, and the 

Imperial Parliament could do just about | 
as much in Ireland as the Irish Parliament 
could do in regard to England. Supposing | 
there was a conflict as we have seen that | 
very afternoon, the Home Secretary 
could give orders to the military ; but | 
could the Lord Lieutenant give any | 
orders to the military except through 

the Irish Executive ? I submit not. The | 
Solicitor General seemed not to have | 
appreciated the point of the hon. Member 

for Mid Armagh, which was that the 

Sovereign could not alone do an act of | 
State ; the Sovereign can do no wrong, 
and, that being so, somebody other than 
the Sovereign must be made respon- 
sible for every act of State which the 
Sovereign does. So far as the military 
were concerned, it was a principle of our 
Constitution that they were always sub- 
ject to the Civil power, There was not 
an officer stationed in Ireland who dare 
give a single order to a soldier to take 
part in any question that might arise 
between the Legislature of Ireland and 
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the Lord Lieutenant, except so far as he 
might be authorised by the Civil power, 
and even then he would take upon him- 
self the responsibility of judging whether 
or not that Civil officer had authority to 
give the order, or he might run the risk 
of being indicted for murder. The 
House will see what a helpless position 
the Lord Lieutenant will be in as regards 
the military. He will have a quarrel 
with the Irish Executive ; bat if he wants 
to use the military or the police for the 
purpose of supporting his own, or what 
may be described as the Imperial, 
authority, he can only give the requisite 
order through the very Executive against 
whom he may desire the military 
or police to act. It must be 
borne in mind, in connection with this 
matter, that the Irish Members would, 
upon any question that might arise, have 
a voice in the Imperial Parliament. 
When the Government of Great Britain 
attempted to take any measures whatever, 
they would be impeded by the action of 
the Irish Members in this House. It 
might be said that the views he was putting 
to the House were all based upon dis- 
trust of the Irish people. He had not 
assumed that they were influenced by 
any wrong motives, or that they would 
be acting in any other way than any 
other set of people would act under 
similar cireumstances, All writers upon 
Government or Constitutional Law had 
that there was 
always a disposition on the part of the 
stronger estate in a Constitutional 


| Government to encroach on the weaker 


estate, end in process of time practically 

Those were the views he 
before the House. He was 
not saying anything against the Trish 
people from this point of view, but when 
they were asked to give this sovereign 
power to the Irish Parliament were 
they to ignore the facets which had 
been proved before their eyes in re- 
cent years? Could they ignore the 
facts disclosed by the Report of the 
Special Commission? They would be 
criminally foolish if they were to do so— 
if they were to fail to recognise the im- 
portance of the facts brought out by the 
Special Commission. What were those 
facts First, that there was a con- 
spiracy, wide in its effects, com- 
prising a large number of people on this 
and the other side of the Atlantic. For 


to absorb it. 
was putting 
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what purpose? To secure the inde- 
pendence of Ireland. For the mainten- 
ance of that conspiracy large sums of 
money had been subscribed in America 
and sent to Ireland, and it was recorded 
that there was to be a new departure, 
combining with the scheme of land 
and other agitation Parliamentary 
action, and accordingly they found no 
less than 44 Members of the last Parlia- 
ment were charged with being privy to 
that conspiracy. The Commissioners 
negatived the charge so far as it was a 
collective charge. They said that they 
were not guilty collectively in con- 
spiring to secure the independence 
of Ireland, but the Commissioners 
found that there was a_ conspiracy, 
and that no less than eight Mem- 
bers, including the most able of the 
Members below the Gangway, were 
guilty of conspiracy. Those Members 
were now supporting the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister. 
those who were exonerated from the 
graver charge were found guilty of a 
conspiracy illegal in its objects, the in- 
tention being to impoverish the Irish 
landlords and expel what was called the 
English garrison from the country—the 
first step towards securing the independ- 
ence of Ireland. If they looked to the 
way in which it was proposed to carry 
this out, if they examined the motives of 
the action of the Land League and the 
Plan of Campaign, he thought there was 


the strongest possible reason given to | 


them for being most eareful in giving 
powers to an Irish Parliament—powers 
which would be capable of being abused. 
These were most important considera- 
tions when you found that the Bill 
before the House, which was intended 


to settle Irish questions, left this im- | 


portant Land Question unsettled. He 
would like to cite a passage from a well- 
known writer, who wrote in I848, and 
which is quoted by Mr. Lecky— 

“ The land question contains and the legisla- 
tive question does not contain the materials 
from which victory is manufactured. You 
can never count again on the support of the 
country peasantry in any shape or degree on the 
question of Repeal. Their interest in it was 


never ardent nor was it native and spontaneous, | 


but forced and factitious. In Lrelaad, untuckily, 
there is no direct and general State tax pay- 
ment of which might be refused and resisted. 
Rent is the one impost which can be so resisted; 
2% struggle against it is the one means of enlist- 
ing the great mass of the farming classes in the 
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army of sedition, and kindling in them a strain 
of genuine passion.” 


In 1880 Mr. 


nati— 


Parnell said at Cincin- 


“When we have given Ireland to the people 

of Ireland we shall have laid the foundation 
upon which to build up our Irish natien. The 
feudal tenure and the rule of the minority have 
been the corner stone of English misrule ; pull 
out that corner stone, break it up, destroy it, 
and you undermine English misgovernment, 
when we haveunderminded English misgovern- 
ment we have paved the way for Ireland to take 
her place amongst the nations of the earth, and 
let us not torget that is the ultimate goal at 
which all we Irishmen aim—none of us, whether 
we are in America or Ireland, or wherever we 
may be will be satisfied until we have destroyed 
the last link which keeps Ireland bound to 
England.” 
Such was the teaching of the hon. 
Gentlemen who were now going to sup- 
port the present Prime Minister. He 
would give one more quotation from a 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork (Mr. Davitt), who was one of 
the most straightforward of men, and one 
whom they could not help feeling con- 
siderable sympathy with. But the 
| higher the character of the man the more 
dangerous did he become when he enter- 
tained views such as he was about to 
quote. Speaking at Kansas City on 
the llth September, 1880, the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork said— 


“In addition to that we have. as you have 
already been told, declared an unceasing war 
| against landlordism, not a war to call on our 
people to shoulder the rifle and go out in open 
tieli and settle the question that now 
| agitating Ireland, although I am not opposed 

to a settlement of that nature, providing I could 
| see a chance of success, but for the fourth time 

during the present century we have tried a 
physical struggle with England, awl instead of 
| hurting England we have generally hurt our- 
selves. Now, I believe it is far betrer to meet 
on different ground, and to do battle in a dif- 
ferent mode. And in declaring this war 
against Irish landlords, in not paying rent in 
order to bring down their garrison in Ireland, 
we know we are doing a proper work. We are 
preparing the way for that independence which 
you enjoy in this great American Republic. 
At present, however, we are engage: ina peace- 
ful revolution.” 





is 


| He would give one more quotation which 
put in language far more forcible than 
any he could use the vicws of those on 


the other side of the Atlantic. He 
idid not for a moment mean to impute 
| that they were the views of the right 
| hon. Gentleman who had introduced the 
Bill, but he maintained that the right 


jo Gentleman was the mere instru- 
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ment of those who pulled the strings 
from the other side of the Atlantic. <A 
letter from the Clan-na-Gael in America 
was published in the Report of the 
Parnell Commission. This letter was 
dated the 18th December, 1885, and 
about the date that this letter would 
arrive in England they began to hear 
whisperings from Hawarden of the new 
departure about to be taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman with the view of con- 
ciliating a large section of the Home 
Rule Party. When they heard from the 
Member for North-East Cork that he 
was prepared to accept this Bill as a 
settlement, they had to consider not only 
what that hon. Member accepted, but 
they had also to consider what those be- 
hind him, who supplied the sinews of 
war, would do and say on the matter. 
The letter in question stated— 


Government of - 


“ While our objects lie far beyond what may 
be obtained by agitation, a National Parliament 
is an object which we are bound to attain by 
any means offered. The achievement of a 
National Parliament gives us a footing upon 
Irish soil; it gives us the agencies and instru- 
mentalities of a government de facto at the 
very commencement of the Irish struggle. It 
places the Government of the landin the hands 
of our friends and brothers, It removes the 
Castle’s rings, and gives us what we may well 
express as the plant of an armed revolution. 
From this standpoint the restoration of Parlia- 
ment is part of our programme. When that is 
attained, if agitation will not go further, we 
will still go on with our forces unimpaired and 
strengthened.” 


He (Mr. Ambrose) put upon himself 
in his speech the duty of establishing 
two propositions. The first was that 
this Bill would destroy the unity of the 
two Kingdoms and the power of the 
Imperial Parliament, and would prac- 
tically make Ireland a separate Kingdom, 
and that this would follow as the result 
of the ordinary principles of human 
action without imputing any special ten- 
dencies whatever to the Irish people ; 
but his proposition was that 
there was in this case a special danger 
that the powers to be entrusted to an 
Irish Parliament would be used for 
the purpose of establishing complete 
separation, Tle was aware that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite were pledged to 
support Home Rule. But they were 
also pledged to support such a scheme of 
Home Rule only as should secure the 
unity and indepemlence of the Empire. 
If he was right in his argument, this 


second 
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Bill would not preserve either the unity 
of the Empire or the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament, and, therefore, 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would not only 
be at liberty, but it would be their duty 
to vote against the Second Reading of 
the Bill. 

*Mr. CHARLES ROUNDELL ( York, 
W.R., Skipton) said, that perhaps, as an 
English Member, he could claim to himself 
aslightadvantage inaddressing the House 
on this question. He had had some ex- 
perience of the working of .the Govern- 
ment at Dublin Castle, for when Lord 
Spencer first went to Ireland as Lord 
Lieutenant he accompanied him as private 
secretary. He was in Ireland during a 
very interesting and important time, and 
he hoped he liad not lost sight of the im- 
pressions he then formed. The oue issue 
which he desired to put before the House 
and to rest his case on was the absolute 
necessity for some change in the relations 
between Ireland and this country. if 
that change should be a great organic 
and Constitutional change he should be 
the last to attempt to mirimise the 
gravity or importance of it, but he said 
that it was a change that was called for, 
and he should endeavour to make good 
that point. If he succeeded in showing 
that the change was absolutely necessary, 
then he would submit that the attitude of 
non possumus Which was maintained by 
the Party opposite could no longer be 
properly maintained, Although he knew 
it was a desire which was not practicable, 
he could have hoped that the same course 
would have been taken by the Leaders of 
the Conservative Party which they took 
for the settlement of the Reform ques- 
tion in 1884, and that they would do 
their best in concert with the Govern- 
meut to bring about a settlement of the 
Irish Question which would secure that 
unity and independence which the hen, 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken desired. His (Mr. Roundell’s) 
position was this : that the existing state 
of things in Ireland could not be main- 
tained. The old policy of alternate 
coercion and conciliation could no longer 
be maintained, and a new policy which 
would be the antithesis of the old was 
inevitably ealled for. The old poliey 
had broken down. = It broke down under 
Lord Spencer in 1885, and it broke down 
in the hands of the right hon, Gentleman 
the present Leader of the Opposition 
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during the last six years. When he said 
that he made no impeachment of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Far from tat, 
he said that if the right hon. Gentleman, 
with his ability and his majority in 
both Houses, was unable to carry out 
his policy of resolute government, 
then the attempts to govern Ireland 
by coercion passed the wits of the 
ablest men. If that were so they were in 
a dilemma, and they could not possibly 
stand still. A few years ago, with the 
full consent of the Party opposite, the 
Liberals gave to the people of Ireland an 
extended franchise and the protection of 
the Ballot. Considering that, they must 
do one thing or another; they must 
either go forward or go backward. Either 
they must withdraw that boon which 
they had given to the people of Ireland 
—they must constitute Ireland a Crown 
Colony —or they must do what 
the Liberal Party asked them to 
do — namely, to go forward and put 
reasonable trust in the people of Ireland. 
He would quote a high authority for 
showing that it was impossible to go 
back upon that liberal administration 
which they had already followed. Lord 
Salisbury, in his Newport speech in 1885, 
said— 

© You had passed an Act of Parliament giving 
supreme power to the great mass of the Irish 
people. To my mind, the renewal of exceptional 
legislation against a population whom you had 
treated legislatively to this marked contidence 
Was so gross in its inconsistency that you could 
not possibly hope ... to renew any legislation 
which expressed on one side a distrust of what 
on the other side your former legislation had so 
strongly emphasized.” 


{12 Apri. 1893} 





The words of Lord Salisbury would 
apply distinetly 
to make out as 
going back upon this liberal policy 
granting the franchise to the people of 
lreland which 
~ ae But if, on the other hand, hon. | 
Gentlemen opposite said they would not 
do that, but would go back upon the evil | 
old sytem of resolute government, then 
he said that there was nothing to be 
looked forward to but a recrudescence of | 
that miserable state of trouble, of out- | 
rage, and of outbreak which had been a | 


to the impossibility of | 


disgrace to our relations with Treland in | 
the past. “The hon, and learned Member | 
for North Louth had used words whieh | 
summed up pithily and most pathetically 
the story our long connection with 
Ireland— 


. le sutary 
to the ease he wished commontar) 
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jand Ireland, in which Speech the King 


both Parties had agreed | 
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“Seven hundred years of union with the 
richest country in the world and Ireland re- 
mains the poorest; seven hundred years of 
union with the freest country in the world and 
Ireland remains the most oppressed.” a 
He wished now to make good the point 
which he had so far put by coming to the 
Imperial aspect of the question, ‘and to 
show how the existing state of things 
constituted a weakness to the Empire. 
We had in Ireland on the Ist February 
last a body of over 26,000 troops ; that 
was to say more than one-fourth of the 
whole number of troops at home. He 
asked the House to compare this state 
of things with that which prevailed in 
Scotland. In Scotland we had 3,500 of 
our troops. That was to say that in 
Ireland, which was net much larger in 
population than Scotland, there were 
seven times as many troops. There was 
a time, some 60 years at the 
time of Catholic Emancipation when 
the Conservative Party had to deal 
with a similar state of things. 
In 1829 Sir R. Peel, referring to the 
large number of troops then in Trelaud, 
said, in a Memorandum sent to the Duke 
of Wellington— 

* In the course of the last six months England, 
being at peace with the whole world, has had 
five-sixths of the Infantry force of the United 
Kingdom occupied in maintaining the peace, 
and in police duties in Ireland. I consider the 
state of things which requires such an applica- 
tion of military force much worse than open 
rebellion.” 


ago, 


Surely it was a strange union that was 


thus maintained by force, and the con- 
tinued presence of this large body of 
Infantry in Ireland constituted a curious 
on the Speech delivered 
from the Throne to the first Parliament 
f the United Kingdom of Great Britain 


congratulated Parliament upon the Act 
of Union on the ground that it was a 
measure “calculated to consolidate aud 
augment the strength and resources of 
the Empire, and to cement more closely 
the interests and affections of his sub- 
jects.” Were these times when they 
could afford to use a considerable part of 
their small military foree in unnecessarily 


/and shamefully holding down the people 


of Ireland? In 1829 Sir R. Peel wrote— 


* Let me implore you to consider what woul! 
be the condition of England in the event of 
war. Would an English Parliament tolerate 
for one moment a state of things in Ireland 
which would compel the appropriation of half 
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our military force to protect, or rather to con- 
trol, that exposed part of our Empire ?” 


No; let this country no longer trust to 
military force in its relations with 
Ireland. Let them do justice to the 
people of Ireland, and they would realise 
the truth of what was said by a late 
President of the United States — 
namely-— 

“That the attachment of a people to their 


Government was the strongest national defence 
that human wisdom could devise.” 


By doing justice to Ireland they would 
render easier the settlement of diplomatic 
questions between this country and the 
United States, where the Irish vote was 
predominant, and where, in the case of 
the Fisheries Commission, there had 
been a complete breakdown because of 
the attitude of a member of the Com- 
mission, the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), on the Home 
Rule question. Further than that, they 
would enlist on their side the sympathies 
of Europe and America. They would 
also transform the feeling of the Irish 
people—a feeling of hostility, not against 
the English people, but against the 
English Government—into a feeling of 
respect and friendship, and in times of 
storm and stress that friendship would 
stand them in greater stead than many 
regiments of soldiers. Then also would 
disappear the extreme Party that ad- 
vocated the use of dynamite, and which 
must cease to exist as soon as there was 
an end to the discontent engendered by a 
false,a vicious, system of government. The 
attitude of the Ulster Members led him to 
ask whether the minority in Ireland or the 
majority should rule. That was the 
main issue. That, shortly put, was the 
Ulster question. He was not going to 
say a word about the violent denuncia- 
tions with which their ears had been 
ringing in the last few weeks, except to 
express his wonder as a moderate and 
sober man that such childish nonsense 
should be indulged in on so grave a ques- 
tion. He would remind the House that 
when Catholie Emancipation was passed 
the same kind of deminciations were 
heard from the same quarters, and when 
the Church was disestablished the same 
thing again occurred, These were two 
most just and right:ous measures, the 
justice and righteousness of which were 
not denied now even by gentlemen 
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opposite. What did the Ulster claim 
amount to? A moiety of a province 
claimed to ride roughshod over the other 
moiety of the province and over the 
great majority of the people of Ireland. 
That minority cried out against a change 
which would place the government in 
the hands of the majority, in which case 
it was said persecution of the Protestant 
minority would follow. Sir M. Hicks- 
Beach, in moving the rejection of the 
Bill, asked, where were the safeguards 
forour Protestant fellow-countrymen? Let 
him remind hon. Gentlemen opposite that 
they on that side were Protestants, and 
that the interests of their fellow-country- 
men in Ireland were no less dear to them 
than to hon, Gentlemen opposite. In 
England clerical influence could not pre- 
vail against the influence of the nation, 
and he maintained that the same state of 
things wouid subsist in Ireland. But he 
would rather make his appeal on wider 
and broader considerations. He would 
ask his Protestant fellow-countrymen 
whether a Party, even though it be ina 
minority, which possessed the wealth 
and education and enterprise of the 
Protestants of Ireland must not be 
wholly unlike any other Party if it failed 
to secure for itself a fuil share in the con- 
trol of the future government of Ireland. 
He had one more remark to address to the 
House. Some 25 years ago he went to 
Jamaica as Secretary of the Royal Com- 
mission sent out to that island at the time 
of the outbreak. There he witnessed 
government by the minority, government 
by a party of ascendancy on a large seale, 
and what he saw and heard there made a 
deep impression upon him. Two or 
three years later he went to Ireland inthe 
capacity of private secretary. He was 
there at the time of the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church, and whilst at Dublin 
Castle he formed an opinion on the state 
of things in Ireland, of the relation be- 
tween the English minority and the Irish 
majority, and of the traditional tone of the 
official class in Ireland. There again he 
saw the baneful rule of ascendency in full 
force. That was the prime cause of 
Irish discontent, and what the House had 
to do was to put an end to that inversion 
of the ordinary principles of government, 
to trust to the natural order of things, to 
do, in fact, what was never better put 
than by the present Prime Minister at 
Nottingham, in 1887; when he said— 
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“The English administrative system in Ire- 
land must be altered from one that is 
English and anti-national in spirit to one that 
is Irish and national in spirit.” 


That was, to his mind, the Irish Question 
in a nutshell. 

*Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid), 
said, as the Bill for the Better Govern- 
ment of Ireland now under discussion was 
avowedly modelled on Colonial Consti- 
tutional lines, as colonial analogies had 
largely entered into the speeches and 
arguments that had been addressed to 
hon. Members, and as he stood in the 
peculiar position of an Irish Representa- 
tive whose life had been passed in a great 
self-governing British Colony, he might 
be pardoned for entertaining the hope 
that he would be able to throw some use- 
ful side lights on the vast and important 
question at issue, derived from personal 
knowledge and practical experience of 
the working of Home Rule. The Prime 
Minister, in moving the Second Reading 
of this Bill, quoted a singularly weighty 
and thoroughly convincing letter from an 
eminent New Zealand colonist (Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, Auditor General of the Colony). 
In that very opportune letter the immense 


and permanent advantages that accrued 
to Australia and New Zealand from the 
concession of self-governing institutions 
were indicated with irresistible force, and 


no less irresistibly was the conclusion 
brought home to all unprejudiced minds 
in that Chamber that Ireland could ouly 
be permanently pacified by the same 
methods and the same concessions that 
transformed once chronically-agitated and 
at times dengerously-exasperated Colonies 
into loyal, peaceful, and contented com- 
munities. The Prime Minister prefaced 
his reading of Mr. Fitzgerald's letter by 
describing that gentleman as an Im- 
perialist as well as a Home Ruler. With 
that description he, in common with the 
vast majority of thinking colonists, gladly 
associated himself. They were all 
Imperial Home Rulers in the sense 
that they were firmly convinced that 
Home Rule would not only achieve its 
direct and immediate object of inaugurat- 
ing a new era of peace, progress, and 
prosperity in Lreland, but that it would 
also materially conduce to the welfare 
and harmony of the Empire at large. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain) stigmatised this measure as a Bill 
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for the weakening of Great Britain. He 
(Mr. Hogan) called it a Bill for the 
strengthening of the British Empire, for 
was it not a notorious fact that Ireland 
was now and had been for years the 
weakest link in the Imperial chain ? And 
how could a measure framed and con- 
stituted for the express purpose of sub- 
stituting permanent strength for chronic 
weakness in the Sister Isle be justly 
characterised as a Bill for the 
weakening of Great Britain ? The fact 
was, that the right hon. Gentleman 
was content to survey this great ques- 
tion from the miserable molehill of the 
provincial — he had almost said the 
parochial-—politician, who knows little or 
nothing of the practical working of 
Home Rule in the great British Colonies. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not yet 
taken the trouble tocomply with what Lord 
Rosebery had very properly laid down as 
an indispensable qualification for member- 
ship of the Imperial Cabinet—a tour of 
the Empire. His travels in the great 
English-speaking communities beyond 
the seas had been confined within the 
narrow limits of a pilgrimage to the 
shrine of American beauty—a pilgrimage 
that they were all pleased to recall, 
did not go without its reward, but 
which obviously could not have apprecia- 
ably added to his political knowledge in 
general or his information on Home Rule 
in particular, unless in the literally 
domestic sense of the phrase. What was 
the fundamental objection lying at the 
root of the organised opposition to this 
Bill? Was it not that the great bulk 
of the Irish in Ireland were not fit to 
receive or to exercise legislative and 
executive powers ?— In reply to that 
objection he would say—“ Go and visit 
those vigorous and flourishing British 
Colonies where Irishmen have had a fair 
field and no favour, See them by sheer 
force of inherent ability and unaided 
merit achieving distinction as Speakers of 
Legislative Assemblies, Ministers of the 
Crown, heads of State Departments, and 
holders of the highest positions that the 
Colonies can confer, and then ask your- 
selves how comes it that Irishmen, 
though in a minority, can thus excel as 
leaders and administrators in the 
Colonies if, as you allege, they are unfit 
to exercise legislative and administrative 
functions in the land of their birth.” The 


suggestion was utterly baseless and 
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absurd. Irishmen at home were quite 
as fit to exercise all the privileges of 
self-government as Irishmen abroad had 


proved themselves to be. All they 


wanted was the opportunity to demon- 
strate their political and administrative 
capacity—an opportunity that the Bill 
now before the House would happily 
bring within theirreach. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), in opposing the 
Bill, did not venture to assert that he 
represented the wishes and sentiments of 
the Englishmen of Greater Britain in the 
hostility he was offering to the Bill. He 
knew well that any such claim could not 
stand fer a moment the test of the 
authoritative facts. He knew that all the 
leading English statesmen of the Colonies 
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had publicly identified themselves with 
the advocacy of Home Rule for Ireland, 
and that, whereas countless colonial 
meetings had endorsed the Irish policy of | 
the present Prime Minister, not one of | 
the slightest weight or influence had beer 
held in condemnation of that policy. 
Into the details of the evidence he might 
adduce in ample corroboration of that 
statement it was unnecessary for him to | 
euter, as they had already been published 
at length in articles contributed to the 
Reviews by his hon, Friend the Member 
for Devonport (Mr. E. J. C. Morton) | 
and himself. He asserted without fear | 
of contradition that the moral foree and | 
the public opinion of the Greater | 
Britain beyond the seas were over- 
whelmingly ranged on the side of | 
the supporters of this Bill. If there | 
was one particular fallacy more 
than another that was sedulously pro- 
pagated by the opponents of this Bill, 
and reiterated in season and out of season, | 
it was that Hlome Rule was synonymous 
with a sacrilegious assault on the most | 
venerable of their legislative institutions. 
Lord Salisbury had repeatedly repre- | 
sented the poliey embodied — in this | 
measure us being on a par in political 
insanity with a proposal for the restora- 
tion of the Heptarchy, and from the wild 
and lurid harangues recently addressed 
to provincial audiences by the noble Lord 
the Member for Paddington, one might 
almost faney that the promoters of 
this Bill were engaged in the further- 
ance of some diabolical design to tear 
up the British Constitution — by 
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the roots or to undermine _ the 
historic national temple of legislation, 
What were the historical facts of the 
case ? So far from the Constitutional 
situation brought about by the Act of 
Union which this Bill sought to modify 
having any time-honoured or venerable 
characteristies, it was comparatively but 
a thing of yesterday. There were men 
now walking this earth whose fathers 
sat in an Irish Parliament. One of them, 
the Protestant Dean of Melbourne, in 
the Colony of Victoria, was actually 
born while his father, Sir John Macart- 
ney, was a Member of the last Irish 
Parliament. Sir John Macartney opposed 
the Act of Union from first to last, show- 
ing conclusively that Ireland had pros- 
pered under what he described as “a 
resident and enlightened Parliament,” 
and refusing to believe that the Irish 
people would ever— 

“Willingly submit themselves to be totally 
governed by a Parliament in which th:y will 
not form one-sixth part of the representation, by 


} acountry of about twice their population, and 


having more than 23 times their debt.” 


The son of the man who thus strongly 
and = patriotically protested, from _ his 
place in the Irish House of Commons, 
against the extinction of the local Legis- 
lature of his country happily survived to 
witness the re-establishment of that 
Legislature under the provisions of the 
Bill they were now discussing. Surely 
it could not be seriously contended that 


‘a Constitutional change effected during 


the lives of men still walking this earth, 
and holding high offices in Chureh and 
State, was of so sacred and venerable a 
character that it must not be touched or 
amended or re-adjusted in the slightest 
degree. A word or two about that 
formidable lion in the path—Ulster. 
Ile had some experience of Orange- 
menu in the Australian Colonies, and 
and he was certainly loth to believe that 
the hon. and belligerent Member for 
North Armagh represented any consider- 
able or important section of his Orange 
brethren in the reckless, unreasoning 
attitude he and his Parliamentary 
followers had assumed towards _ this 
measure. In Australia he (Mr. Hogan) 
had always found the Orangemen ready 
and willing to co-operate with their 
fellow-citizens in all movements calcu- 
lated to promote the welfare of their 
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common country. the present 
an admirable object-lesson in this connec- 
tion which he would earnestly commend 
to the thoughtful consideration and the 
early imitation of the hon, and gallant 
Member for North Armagh. The 
present Prime Minister of that Colony | 
was a leading Orangeman — Grand 
Master of the Melbourne Lodge, if he 
remembered aright—but that circum. | 
stance did not prevent him, when he was 
engaged in forming his Ministry, seeking 
the friendly co-operation of Sir Bryan 
O'Loghlen, the local Chief of the Irish 
Home Rulers, who immediately con- 
sented to serve under this Orange Leader 
as Attorney General. If the Ulster 
Leaders would only cultivate similar 
good, friendly, and sympathetic relations | 
with the rest of their fellow-countrymen, 
what was called the Ulster difficulty would 
very speedily disappear. There was, in 
point of fact, no real Ulster difficulty. | i 
It was a difficulty manufactured and | 
paraded for purely political purposes, | 
If only the representative men of Ulster 
would make up their minds to join hands 
with the rest of their fellow-countrymen, 
and take their proper and legitimate share | 
in the honest and harmonious working of 
the new Constitution for Ireland that | 
this measure proposed to call into being, 
they would assuredly find that their 
weight, authority, and influence would, 
so far from suffering any diminution, be 
appreciably inereneed by the transfer of | 
their legislative activities from London 
to Dublin. Without discussing the | 
various details of the measure, ample | 
opportunities for which would no doubt 
occur in Committee, he might be per- 
mitted to express his satisfaction that 
provision was made in the 9th clause 
for continued Irish representation — in 
the Imperial Parliament. — Consider- | 
ing the very active, important, and | 
influential part that Irishmen had played 
in the buiiding up of the British Empire, 
nothing could be more fitting or natural | 
than that Irishmen should continue to 
legislate for the Empire at large as well 
as for their own local requirements. The 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- | 
dington, amongst the many rhetorical | 
indiseretions into which he had recently | 1 
been betrayed, rashly flew in the face of | 
history by deseribing the Bill before the 
House as an attempt to destroy the Em- 
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pire which Englishmen by their own 
energy aml strength had created and 
maintained. That was a monstrous, 
astounding, and most unworthy sugges- 
tion, Anyone who would look down 
the honour roll of the Empire-builders 
woull recognise many a famous and 
familiar Irish name—names of Irish 
governors, Irish voyagers, Irish explorers, 
Irish pioneers in every department of 
Imperial progress. Irishmen had loyally 


| co-operated with their English aud Scot- 


tish brethren in making the British Em- 
pire what it was to-day, and the record of 
their hovourable achievements and ad- 
ministrative successes in all quarters of 
Greater Britain constituted one of the 
surest guarantees that they would well and 
wisely, faithfully and impartially, perform 
the fresh functions and the new duties 


| that underthe provisions of this Bill would 


be entrusted to their care. In conclusion, 
he would gladly vote for the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill in the firm and confident 
belief that it was an honest, and in every 
way honourable effort to right a great 
wrong, and to undo as far as 
that had been 
engendered in Ireland by long years of 
stupid and disastrous misgovernment. 
He would vote for it because he was 
convineed it contained all the essential 
elements of a sound and satisfactory 
for Ireland, and whatever 


historic 


to the eritieal eye could without much 
difficulty be rectified in Committee. He 
would vote for it because he believed it 
dealt out equal justice to all classes and 
sections of the Irish people, and inter- 
fered with none save those who would 
wish to perpetuate the evil traditions of 
an odious ascendancy. He would vote 
for it beeanse he believed it would 
breathe a new industrial life into Ireland, 
stem the long-flowing tide of emigration 
from her shores, keep the people on the 
soil, and inaugurate a new era of national 
prosperity. He would also gladly vote 
for it because he shared the feeling that 
was entertained by the great 
sion of Home Rule to Ireland was the 
first practical step towards the creation 
of a genuine Imperial Parliament, one 
really-——and not nomitally as at present 
—representative of the Empire at large. 
For when Ireland was invested with the 
right to manage her own local affairs, 
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and at the same time to send Representa- 
tives to London to assist in managing 
the affairs of the Empire, the principle 
was sure to extend, the practice was sure 
to grow, the leaven would be placed in 
the lump, aud they would be within 
measurable distance of that Imperial 
Federation which, in the opinion of all 
thoughtful and far-seeing Colonists, was 
absolutely essential to the compacting 
and cementing of this great world-wide 
Empire of theirs into one permanent and 
harmonious whole. The reign of Her 
present Gracious Majesty would be 
known and characterised in history as the 
era of British Colonial expansion. It 
had witnessed the building-up of the 
Empire’s greatness from modest, almost 
microscopical, limits, into the massive, 
comprehensive, stately, and enviable 
edifice that now filled so large a 
space on the horizon of humanity. 
And he was sure they would all, irre- 
spective of Party or political considera- 
tions, join in the fervent hope and aspira- 
tion that, as the crowning glory of Her 
long and memorable reign, Her Majesty 
would be spared to rule over a paci- 
fied, self - governing Ireland, and a 


powerful, federated, invulnerable Empire. 

Mr. LODER (Brighton) said, that 
amongst the many merits of the speech 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had so ably delivered to the House, 
there was one merit which he thought 


would undoubtedly be appreciated by 
many Members of the House who, like 
himself, had been anxious to address 
it—namely, that it was brief. So he 
should endeavour, in the few remarks 
which he should venture to offer to the 
House, to be as brief as the hon, Member 
was. Those of them who had followed 
the course of this Debate with some 
attention would, he thought, be ready 
to admit there were many more hon, 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House anxious to discuss this measure 
than on the other side. However earnest 
hon. Members opposite might be in their 
support of the Bill, they had been won- 
derfully suecessful in concealing their 
zeal both inside the House and outside 
of it. He did not doubt that there were 
many hon. Members opposite who would 
have been glad if there had never been 
the necessity for bringing in this Bill 
at all. At any rate, he might say 
this—that outside Ireland there were very 
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few supporters of the Government who 
were really earnest in their support of 
the Bill on its merits. They might be 
anxious that it might pass, in order that 
that they might get on with those 
measures on the promise of which they 
were returned to the House, and on 
the fulfilment of which promises they 
feared their future existence there might 
depend. But, whatever the feeling of 
hon. Members opposite might be, there 
was no mistaking the earnestness of 
hon. Members on the Opposition 
side of the House against the Bill. 
For every meeting which had been held 
in the country in favour of the Bill, 
there had been held five against it. For 
every Petition presented to the House in 
favour of it, how many had there been 
against it? Where was this burning 
desire for Home Rule on the part of the 
people of this country which they heard 
so much about at the time of the General 
Election ¢ Sir, Gentlemen opposite and 
their supporters seemed to look upon 
this measure with light-heartedness, as an 
interesting experiment, where other 
experiments had failed. The Opposition 
looked on it as astep which was not only 
dangerous, which was not only unjust, 
but which was irrevocable. And it was 
because they looked upon it as a step 
which was irrevocable that they felt 
justified in putting forward every power 
they possessed to prevent it becoming 
law. It was for this reason he felt 
justified in taking up the time of the 
House for a short time to discuss the 
Bill. He did not feel he should be doing 
justice to those whom he was proud to 
represent in that House if he gave 
nothing but a silent vote on this impor- 
tant measure. The Solicitor General 
(Sir John Rigby) last night found fault 
with hon. Members, because their speeches 
had been directed against the general 
principle of the Bill, and because they 
did not deal with the details. Why, on 
the Second Reading of a Bill it was the 
principle of the Bill to which remarks 
should be directed, and it was against 
the principle of the Bill _ that 
the few remarks he proposed to offer 
to the House would be directed. 
He would, first of all, ask the attention 
of the House to the staple argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury and those who supported 
him, and which was so frequently brought 
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forward by them as one of their chief 
contentions for the necessity of the intro- 
duction of the Home Rule Bill. It had 
been put by the right hon. Gentleman in 
this form. He had said—* You cannot 
govern a country for the purposes of law 
and order without some regard to the 
sympathies, the convictions, and the 
traditions of the people.” Well, as a 
broad principle, that was a sentiment 
with which many of them—most of them, 
in fact—would be prepared toagree. But 
there arose with it several questions. 
Firstly, what was the country with 
which they were dealing ? What were 
the sympathies and who the people in 
that country ? Was Ireland a country 
which could be dealt with on these prin- 
ciples? In this Bill, by all the safe- 
guards which the right hon. Gentleman 
had put into it he admitted and really 
showed that Ireland was not a country 
which could be dealt with by itself. 
Ireland was part of our Empire. It was 
part of the United Kingdom, and it was 
to the feelings of the people. of the 
whole of that United Kingdom that they 
must look in dealing with Constitutional 
questions connected with it. Then what 
were the sympathies, and the aspirations, 
and the traditions of the people ? They 
had been variously stated in the course 
of this Debate, and it was, no doubt, 
somewhat difficult to aseertain in the 
many conflicting statements exactly what 
it was that the Irish people did want 
and what they would be content with. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
left no room for uneertainty on this 
point. Speaking very shortly before his 
conversion to Home Rule, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 


Government of 


“There can be no doubt whatever as to what 
the ultimate policy of the Irish Party was— 
namely, a policy of absulute separation bet ween 
the two countries.” 


The right hon. Gentleman had changed 


his opinions — since then: but hon. 
Members from Ireland had not. The hon. 
Member for North-East Cork (Mr. 
Michael Davitt), in the course of his 
able and interesting speech, had declared 
he was now prepared to accept this Bil 
as an absolute and as a final settlement. 
He had said the same thing about the 
Bill of 1886 ; but shortly after that the 
hon. Member was examined before the 
Parnell Commission. Here were the 
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words from the Report of the Com- 
mission— 
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“He avowed in the witness-box before us 

that the principle on which he had always acted 
was to make the Land Question the stepping- 
stone to complete national independence, and 
he concluded with, ‘I wish to God I could get it 
to-morrow.’ ” 
That hon. Gentleman now came down to 
that House, and asked them te trust him 
when he said he would accept the Bill 
as an absolute and final settlement. The 
hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. John 
Dillon) had gone even further than that. 
He had not only declared himself in 
favour of the national independence of 
Ireland ; he had expressed the wish that 
she might join some friendly nation. 
These were the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber on October 14, 1881— 

“When Isaw Mr. Parnell before the repre- 

sentatives of the American people, an old wish 
presented itself that the time might come when 
it will be the fate of Ireland to shake off the 
Union of England, and to seek some kind of a 
Union with a nation which loves us and whom 
we love.” 
He would not trouble the House with an 
endless number of quotations which it 
would be in his power to bring for- 
ward to show that the sympathies and 
traditions and aspirations of the Irish 
people were in the direction of separation 
from the United Kingdom. It was all 
very well for hon, Members who repre- 
sented Ireland now to say they were pre- 
pared to accept the Bill as final. But 
they were not the masters of the situa- 
tion. They were in this Parliament by 
the grace of others who ruled them in 
Ireland and in America. He would only 
make one further quotation on this sub- 
ject, and it would be from the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. J. Red- 
mond), who, as lately as March 9 last, 
made this statement in regard to this 
particular Bill when addressing the Par- 
nellite Convention at Dublin— 

“It was the utmost folly to speak of finality 
in connection with this Bill.” 

He further spoke in favour of a resolu- 
tion, which, amongst other things, 
said— 

“That no measure of Home Rule would be 
regarded as final and satisfactory by the Irish 
people which does not fulfil the conditions laid 
down by Mr. Parnell in the great National Con- 
vention of July, 1841—namely, that the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland shall have full powers over all 
the affairs of Ireland. including the the laws re- 
Jating to the occupation and ownership of land 
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as well as the eg of the Judges, and 
we view with distrust and alarm certain leading 
features of the Home Rule Bill which are 


calculated to deprive the proposed Legislature 
for Ireland of any effective powers in improving 
the impoverished condition of the country. 


They knew what was the opinion of those 
who sat with the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork of the other section of the 
Nationalist Party. The hon. Member 
for North Louth had said “there is no 
man of intellect on the Parnellite side,” 
and he added— 

“ At the present time generousness of temper, 
breadth of view, und statesmanlike policy are 

wanting in Ireland in a degree in which she 
never wanted them before.” 
Surely that was sufficient to show what 
were the real sympathies and traditions 
of the people of Ireland. He hoped he 
might be allowed to say one word as to 
who the people of Ircland were. He would 
quote the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury in that somewhat 
memorable speech at Knowsley which had 
given rise during the last few days to 
so much discussion. On October 27, 
1881, the right hon. Gentleman said the 
Irish Party “are not the people of Ire- 
land. We are endeavouring to relieve 
the people of Ireland from the weight of 
a tyrannical yoke.” That was so. The 
people of Ireland were not only com- 
posed of hon. Members from Ireland, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for Scotland said this about Ireland— 

“If you want to get at the truth you must 
never forget there are two Irelands. There is 
one Ireland in which the policy of men of all 
creeds and rank is te keep the law and order so 
that every citizen may go about his business in 
peace and safety. And there is another Ireland 
—the smaller Ireland, as I firmly believe—of 
men who have condoned and sympathised with 
crime.” 
Yes, there were two Irelands ; there were 
two races ; there were two religions in 
Ireland. T here was one Ireland, which 
was the greatest he admitted in numbers, 
but there was also an Ireland, in a minor ity, 
but whieh it would be admitted was the 
greatest in intelligence, in industry, and 
in advancement. These the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade had not hesitated to call the most 
intolerant set of bigots he ever knew in 
hislife. The C hanes ‘lor of the Duehy of 
Lancaster had spoken of their arguments 
as “bluster.” These were the people 
who would be in a minority if they 
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passed this Bill. The right hon. Gentle. 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
had told them that a minority must not 
be put down by force. But it was an 
undoubted, and, he was afraid, a serious 
fact that minorities, if they resisted, must 
be put down by force; and he wanted to 
know if this Bill passed, and if the 
minority did resist, whether they wefe 
prepared to march an army into Ulster 
to knock the bluster out of the intolerant 
bigots of Belfast? He wanted to know 
whether, when they had done that, they 
would be prepared to march their army 
to Dublin to knock the spirit of nationa- 
lity which they had done so much to 
foster out of another resisting minority? 
A great deal had been said about the 
financial clauses of the Bill. But, how- 
ever unjust they might be to the people 
of England, they would also be unjust to 
the people of Ireland. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, in the 
speech in which he introduced the Second 
Reading, referred to the Devon Com- 
mission. He spoke of the Report of 
that Commission, and said at that time 
there were 2,500,000 of people bordering 
on starvation in Ireland. He wanted to 
know, if that state‘of affairs occurred in 
Ireland again, in) what way this Bill 
was going to help them ? If Home Rule 
was a remedy for it, how was it that it 
took 42 years for the right hon Geutle- 
man to find it out 7 It was not the voice 
of the starving population of the people 
of Ireland that made the right hon. 
Gentleman turn his opiniens. It was the 
voice of obstruction in that House and 
the voice of crime in Ireland that caused 
the right hon. Gentleman to turn his 
opinions on Home Rule. The hon, 
Member for South Edinburgh seemed to 
glory in the capacity of the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury and his followers to change 
minds. He said—* Show me the 
man who never changes his mind, and I 
will show you the mam who had no mind 
to change.” But he would rather have 
no mind to change than have a 
mind which changed with every waft 
of publie opinion, It had often been 
said, in regard to the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s change of opinios in 1885, that it 
was not se much the matter on whieh he 
changed asx the manner in whieh he 
changed. Tf he had ehanged simply 
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from being an anti-Home Ruler, and 
become a Home Ruler, many of them 
would have disagreed with him as they 
did now; but they would not have felt 
the same shame as they did’ feel as 
Englishmen with regard to that change. 
Although the right hon. Gentleman had 
changed his opinions many times, on no 
occasion had he disgusted the people of 
England so much as on that occasion. 
He might paraphrase a_ well-known 


quotation and say— 


“We wept, we grieved, we sighed, 
But never blushed before.” 
The right hon. Gentleman asked what 
alternative they had to offer to his policy 
of Home Rule. At the last Election he 
found it wiser to go to the country with 
an indefinite scheme rather than with a 
definite scheme, as in 1886, for fear a 
similar catastrophe would overtake him. 
The alternative in dealing with Ireland 
was that Ireland should be governed by 
the same laws, and by equal laws and 
equal justice as England and Scotland. 
If that had not been possible ; if it had 
been necessary hitherto to pass excep- 
tional repressive legislation in order to 
combat the exceptionally aggressive 
combination in Ireland, there was no 
mau in the world who knew the reason 
why better than the right hon. Gentle- 
man the First Lord of the Treasury 
himself. But whatever alternative was 
proposed—even if this Bill itself were 
passed—the suecess of it depended not on 
the people on this side of the Channel, 
but it depended on hon. Members 
from Ireland themselves. If hon. 
Members from Ireland would only lend 
their aid and their influence to govern 
Ireland in a way which would not conflict 
with the larger and more abiding inte- 
rests of the Empire, then we might 
be able to hope for some solution 
of this great difficulty. Instead of 
that, what had they got before 
them ? What were they going to be asked 
tomake this enormous change, to make 
this rash experiment, to rush to this risk 
and expense, for? They were asked 
if there was any chance of finality 7 
They had no chance of finality. The 
right hon. Gentleman had discredited 
it, as he had diseredited consistency. 
It formed no part of, nor was it com- 
patible with, his policy. Even for that 
he believed Great Britain would be 
ready to make great sacrifices, would be 
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ready to incur great expense, and to run 
great risks; but the language of 
hon. Members from Ireland left them no 
room for such a thought. They had 
toll them plainly enough what they 
wanted, and if they were going to sell 
the hearts of one-third of the Irish 
people in order to gain the hearts of 
two-thirds, at least they ought to be 
able to show they were giving them 
what they wanted. But they could not, 
and they knew it. They hid from 
themselves the consequences, and they 
lad no chance of finality ; no chance, 
even, of a continuing settlement. What 
they had to look forward to was a con- 
tinuance of this interminable struggle 
under more perilous conditions than 
before. Instead of these struggles, these 
conflicts, being carried on with the Irish 
Party at Westminster, they would be 
earried on with an Irish Party at West- 
minster and an Irish Parliament in 
Dublin. If they had been unable to 
resist the demands of the one, how 
would they be able to resist the demands 
of the other’ The right hon. Gentle- 
man scoffed at the gloomy predictions of 
hon. Members on that side of the House, 
He said we believed the Irish people 
would always do wrong and never do 
right. He said we called them inhuman, 
But they did not call them inhuman, 
They believed they were human, and it 
was because they believed they were 
human that they also believed these 
things would continue. It would be 
inhuman if, when they had the power 
to get more, they did not ask for 
it. The right hon. Gentleman might 
point to instances in history to show 
that the fears of the minority had 
not been well-founded. But how often 
in the history of legislation in Ireland 
was it possible to point to the failure of 
the triumphant prophecies of those who 
had attempted to legislate for Ireland ? 
It had all along been the same story— 
bright hopes and dismal failures, The 
right hon. Gentleman himself knew well 
enough that on each occasion on which 
he had attempted to legislate for Ireland 
his hopes had always been disappointed, 
Did they think now they would produce 
contentment in Ireland, when they were 
going to put the government of the 
country in the hands of two-thirds who 
were the bitter enemies of the remaining 
third ? Did they think they were going 
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to produce contentment between England 
and Ireland, when at any moment the 
Trish contingent in this Parliament might 
make fresh demands? The right hon. 
Gentleman asked when was this great 
controversy going to end? He did not 
know, and could not tell. But there was 
one thing he could say which did not 
require the gift of prophecy to be able to 
assert, and that was that it would not 
end with this Bill. There was not the 
slightest attempt at finality in the Bill— 
not in the wildest hopes, not in the most 
fantastic dreams of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s most ardent supporters could 
any element of finality be found in it. 
If this Bill passed there would still be 
two races, two peoples, two religions, 
struggling with one another in Ireland, 
and all they would do would be to accen- 
tuate and aggravate their animosities and 
their differences. This heritage of dis- 
cord which the right hon. Gentleman 
said had been the curse of this House in 
times gone by would, if this Bill passed, 
be the curse of this House and the curse 
of this country in generations and genera- 
tions to come, 


*Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) 


said, he did not propose that day to touch 


upon the wrongs of Ireland ; hon. Mem- 


bers for that country were more capable 
than he was of doing that, and of show- 
ing how these wrongs required a mersure 
such as that now before the House in 
order to remedy them, There was one 
point in this question which he should 
have thought wouid have influenced 
the mind of every patriotic English- 
man, and that was the far-reaching 
and determining effect the Bill would 
have for good or evil on the unity and 
strength of the British Empire. Hon. 
Members on the Ministerial side had, in 
speech after speech, impressed that upon 
the House, but there had been only 
two speeches on the Bill from the 
Opposition, in which this facet was 
recognised. When he listened to the 
wonderful speech of the Prime Minister 
-—and it was wonderful even for him— 
in moving the Second Reading, he 
wondered how the right hon. Member for 
West Bristol would answer his argu- 
ments on that point. Instead of answering 
them, the right hon. Baronet made the 
arbitrary assertion that they were irrele- 
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vant, and then, wisely, no doubt, from his 
point of view, left them alone. The 
Leader of the Opposition, on the First 
Reading, briefly touched upon the effect 
the Bill would have on the strength and 
unity of the Empire, but the main burden 
of that speech was rent, rent, rent! 
Everyone who had ever seen with his 
own eyes what landlordism meant in 
Ireland from the days of Arthur Young 
to this moment had condemned it, 
and he, as an Englishman, protested 
against the vast interests of the 
greatest Empire which the world had 
ever seen, with its 300,000,000 of 
souls, being jeopardised or neglected for 
the sake of the smallest and mest worth- 
less class of citizens. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition spoke of the bearings of this 
Bill on the unity of the Empire. He 
said that France, Spain, Italy, and 
Germany had all been formed out of a 
number of small States, and that the 
tendency was towards the abolition of 
small States and their fusion into large 
ones. He maintained that that argument 
was entirely irrelevant, because there 
was no question of Parliaments in con- 
nection with the formation of France, 
Spain, Italy, or Germany. The several 
parts which composed them were united, 
but that union was neither preceded nor 
even accompanied by a union of Parlia- 
ments. Within the past half century they 
had had a larger redistribution of popula- 
tions of Christendom into States than had 
ever occurred in any previous half century 
of the world’s history, and in the change 
which had taken place they must recognise 
a law which was not without interest for 
them in considering the question of Home 
Rule. It was that nations were not 
material mechanisms that could be 
arbitrarily pieced together, but they were 
like living men and women—living 
organisms which could not be con- 
strueted, but which must grow, and 
which could only be formed into strong 
and stable States if the individuals and 
the several parts which compose them 
are united by forces of mutual cohesion, 
and not by forces of external pressure. 
That was why force was no remedy in 
such cases. They could no more form 
populations into a strong and stable 
state by forces of external pressure than 
they could save a man’s body from dis- 
solution by encasing it in an iron coffin, 
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Ireland held down in the cast-iron casing 
of a military constabulary would dis- 


solve and disintegrate and ultimately 
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would slough off like a withered limb of | 


the Empire. If they did not want this 
they must cherish those vital forces of 
mutual cohesion, which alone could 
unite it as a living limb to the living 
body of the Empire. He was 
times amazed at the arguments used and 
the assertions made by the opponents of 
Home Rule. They amounted to this: 
that when the Prime Minister introduced 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886 he there 
and then incontinently sprang upon the 
country an entirely new policy—a_ policy 
of which no one had ever heard before ; 
aud the Leader of the Opposition 
used terms of vehement condenina- 
tion, and spoke of this Bill as a 
“bastard” and an “abortion.” He 
wondered if the right hon. Gentleman 


somc- 
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fused Home Rule to them, there gradually 
grew up in their minds a sense of loyalty 
to the Empire, and now the demand for 
Imperial Federation came first, not from 
the citizens of the old country, but from 
the citizens of those free, self-governing 
Colonies, to whose disaffection we onee 
granted Home Rule. The effect of the 


Home Rule Constitution in every case 


‘had been to unite and strengthen the 





was aware that the very first idea of Mr. | 


Pitt to overcome the difficulties which led 
to the passing of the unfortunate Act of 
Union was that he would take over from 
Grattan’s Parliament all control over Im 
perial and foreign polities, and would 
leave it the control of purely Irish affairs. 
That that wasa fact appeared from a letter 
of Mr. Pitt’s to the then Duke of Rutland, 
dated the 6th Jannary, 1785. Home Rule 
was no new policy. It had been the 
traditional policy of the Liberal Party 
ever since the days of Charles James Fox, 
the founder of modern — Liberalism. 
It was now rife in every corner of 
the British Empire; and when the Govern- 
ment were accused of starting some 
revolutionary policy, he might point out 
that there were at the present moment 21 
free Parliaments throughout the British 
Empire, to each of 18 of which was 
responsible an Executive Government, 
the Parliament and the Executive having 
complete power to deal with the local 
affairs of the Colony to whieh they 
belonged. Those Parliaments and Exeen- 
tive Governments were granted originally 
to every one of these Colonies at a time 
when they were more or less dissatistied, 
and when they made no seeret of the 
fact that they regarded complete separa- 
tion from the Empire as their ultimate 
goal, And yet, such was the effeet of 
allowing them to govern themselves that, 
while engaged in sweeping away the 
arrears of legislation that had aceumu- 


Empire. The answer given when these 
considerations were put forward might 
be best summed up in a passage which 
occurred in Mr. Dicey’s book, England's 
Case against Home Rule. Mr. Dicey 
took the Colony of Victoria as the type of a 
Colony, and the Constitution of Victoria 
as the type of a Colonial Constitution, and 
pointed out that certain sources of irri- 
tution existed in every Colonial Con- 
stitution, and might produce complete 
separation from the Empire. He went 
on to remark— 

“To say that all these sources of irritation 
night embitter the relation between England 


| and Victoria, and that as they do not habitually 


do se, one may infer that they will not embitter 
the relation between England and Lreland is to 


| assert that institutions nominally the same will 





famd Catholic 
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work in the same way when applied to totally 
different circumstances. Victoria is prosperous ; 
Ireland is in distress. Victoria takes pride in 
the Imperial connection. The difficulty in deal- 
ing with Ireland consists in the fact that large 
bodies of Trishmen detest the British Empire. 
Victoria has never aspired to be a nation ; the 
best side of Irish discontent consists in enthu- 
siasm for Irish nationality. Above all this, 
there has never been any lasting feud between 
England and her Australian Dependencies. The 
main ground in favour of a fundamental change 
in the Constitutional relations of Ireland and 
England is the necessity of putting an end at 
almost any cost to tralitional hatred and mis- 
understanding centuries of mis- 
government and misery.” 


generated by 


It was well to bear in mind that there was 
one Colony which at the time we granted 
Home Rule to it was, like Lreland, in dis- 


tress, detested the British Empire, put 


jits demand to be regarded as a separate 


nation in the very forefront of its demand 
for Home Rule, and had a feud with 
England from the time when it became 
a Colony of this Empire down to the 
time when it Ilome Rule 

x Colony inhabited not merely by men 
of Enelish Protestant re- 
ligion, but by Celtic race 
Ile was speak- 
Lower Canada. 
Before the granting of Home Rule to 
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lated during the years in whieh we re- | Canada in 1840 the Colony hada Consti- 
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tution, but it was a sham Constitution. 
There was a Legislative Assembly elected 
on a wide suffrage, a Legislative Council 
nominated by the Governor, an Executive 
Council and a Governor nominated by 
the Crown. Every single Member of the 
Legislative Council and of the Executive 
Council was a man of English race and 
in sympathy witi. the Protestant minority. 
This continued to be the case during the 
whole period between 1810 and 18387. 
Nine-tenths of the offices of emolument 
under the Government were filled by 
English Protestants, although four-fifths 
of the population were French Catholics. 
During the 27 years grievances grew up 
exactly similar to those of which Ireland 
now compiained. The Canadians com- 
plained that the Judiciary and the 
Magistracy were removable at the will 
of the Executive, and were the bitter 
political enemies of the mass of the people ; 
secondly, that the whole of the land 
in the Colony was in the hands of 
a very small number of men, mainly 
English Protestants, the result being 
that as the French Catholic population 
multiplied congested districts were 
created. In the third place, they com- 
plained that there was an Established 
Church of the minority, and one-seventh 
of the land of the Colony was set aside 
to support that Church ;: and, in the fourth 
place, that the educational system was 
carried out by English Protestants and 
against the desires of the French Catho- 
lies. Bills were introduced into the 
Legislative Assembly time after time, 
and passed there, but were always 
rejected by the Legislative Council, 
and the House of Assembly did not 
possess that great lever which had 
really made the House of Commons 
so powerful in the English Constitution 
—namely, the power of the purse, as all 
taxation was imposed by an Imperial 
Act passed in perpetuity. Mr. Mae 
Mullen, an English Protestant and a 
Tory, said in his History of Canada— 





~ A desire for a distinct nationality began to 
take firm hold of the minds of many among 
the French population owing to the intrigues 
chietly of the popular leaders who saw in La 
Nation Canadienne an accession to the place 
and power denied them under existing circum- 
stances. On the other hand, the British 
minority could not divest themselves of the idea 
that the French Canadians were a conquered 
people, that they alone had the right to govern, 
and chafed at their want of legislative influence.” 


Mr. E. J. C. Morton 
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And, again— 

“The Assembly regarded the Upper House as 
the embodiment of British intolerance, pride, and 
exclusiveness, as the standing evidence of their 
national subjugation. The Upper House looked 
upon the Assembly as the representatives of a 
conquered people, always prepared for revolu- 
tion, and desirous to free themselves from a 
Dominion they detested. Both parties, to a 
certain extent, were correct in their opinions.” 
The House of Commons, although it was 
importuned on behalf of Canada by 
Radicals of the period like Mr. Roebuck, 
Mr. Leader, and Mr. Hume, uniformly 
turned a deaf ear to Canada’s demands, 
At last, in 1834, the Canadian House of 
Assembly passed 92 resolutions of griev- 
ances. The last thrée of these resolu- 
tions were to the effect—(1) that the 
Imperial Act imposing taxation on 
Canada should be repealed, and that the 
House of Assembly should have the 
power of the purse ; (2) that the Exeeu- 
tive Council should be invariably chosen 
by the Governor from the Members of 
the House of Assembly, who possessed 
the confidence of the majority of 
that House; and (3) that the obstrue- 
tion of the Legislative Council 
should be removed out of the way of the 
Legislative Assembly. In other words, 
they demanded a free Parliament and a 
responsible Executive. That amounted 
to a demand for Home Rule. How was 
that demand met ? He would give a few 
typical quotations to show the spirit in 
which Canada’s claims were met. The 
sume arguments that we are hearing day 
after day and hour after hour in this 
House were used then. ‘There was, first, 
the Separation bogey. Mr. Robinson, 
who was Chairman of the North 
American Land Company, speaking on 
the 9th Mareh, 1835, said— 

“The hon. Member for Bath (Mr. Roebuck) 
wishea to doaway with the Legislative Council, 
and govern the Colony by means of the House of 
Assembly and the Governor. The adoption of 
such a course weuld lead to the severance of 
Lower Canada from the Crown of England.” 


A great Whig nobleman, Lord John 
Russell, on the 6th March, 1837, said— 


“It is proposed, in the next place, that the 
Executive Council should be made to resemble 
the Ministry in this country. I hold this pro- 
position to be entirely incompatible with the 
relations between the Mother Country and the 
Colony. The relations between the Mother 
Country and the Colony require that His Majesty 
should be represented, not by a person removable 
by the House of Assembly, but by a Governor sent 
out by the King, responsible to the King, and 
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responsible to the Parliament of Great Britain. 
This was the necessary condition of a Colony, 
and if you have not these relations existing 
between the Mother Country and the Colony, 
you will soon have an end to the relations 
altogether. If the House were to concur in the 
views of the House of Assembly taken as a 
whole, what would be the consequences ? Canada 
would cease to be a Colony, and would be 
regulated by an authority then independent 
and subversive of the power of the British 
Crown.” 

Lord John Russell differed from some 
other great Whig nobleman in this 
respect that he learned by experience. 
Within 10 years of that time he became 
one of the warmest advocates of the exten- 
sion of Home Rule to the British Colonies, 
and if one could judge from the present 
views of those who were nearest and 
dearest to him, and who are still alive, 
he would have been one of the warmest 
supporters of the present Bill. On the 
8th March, 1837, Lord Stanley said— 


“This was no subject for half-and-half 
measures, no question of expediency, but a 
question of Empire—a question whether or no 
this Colony was to be held, or was to be given 
up. On this issue was the question to be tried. 
If it were proposed to give up the Colony, let 
that proposition be openly and plainly stated, 
and let the decision be frankly come to upon it. 
If the Colony was to be retained, let not the 
idea be for a moment entertained of permitting 
that to be done which would at once render all 
control on our part over the Province utterly 
nugatory, and even the imagination of it 
perfectly ludicrous ; which would plunge us 
into difficulties which could only be met with 
violence.” 

It was interesting to note that the Radi- 
eals of the period who argued the case 
for Lower Canada took precisely the 
opposite view. Mr. Leader said on the 


6th of March, 1837— 


*“ 1 beg leave to tell him (Lord John Russell) 
that if he perseveres in his opposition (that is, 
toa free Parliament and a responsible Execu- 
tive for Canada), it will be in a very short time 
impossible for his, or any other, Government to 
rule Canala except by force of arms.” 


During the whole of this time the 
principal organ in the Press of the 
Canadians who demanded Home Rule 
was, in article after article, saying that 
the only thing that could save them was 
complete separation from the Crown. 
In the next place, the persecution of the 
minority in Canada would, it was said by 
the opponents of the Canadian claims, be 
the result of aeceding to those claims. 
Lord John Russell, in the speech already 
quoted, said— 
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“ The case of Canada is such that if we yield 
to these demands a great portion of the King’s 
subjects — namely, those of English descent, will 
be excluded altogether from a voice and repre- 
sentation in the two Assemblies ; that portion, 
consisting of 120,000 of our fellow-subjects— 
persons of considerable wealth and intelligence, 
and who are engaged principally in commercial 
pursuiis—would consider themselves so far 
abandoned, so far unprotected, that it was not 
likely that the peace of the Colony would be 
preserved, but that they would oppose and resist 
the Government, as a Government, from which 
they could expect no security for life and pro- 
perty.” 

Lord Stanley, also in the speech already 
quoted, said— 


“ The concession of an elective Legislative 

Council would remove the only check to the 
tyrannical power of the dominant majority—a 
majority, he would remark, in numbers only, 
for in wealth, in education, in enterprise, it was 
greatly inferior to the minority of 150,000 
settlers of British descent. One thing was cer- 
tain—that if the British settlers found themselves 
deprived of the protection of the Government 
here they woulkl protect themselves... . . 
He would venture to say that in six months 
after the institution of an elective Legislative 
Council the British population of Lower 
Canada would have determined that, the pro- 
tection of the Mother Country being withdrawn 
from them, they must take measures: for pro- 
tecting themselves.” 
“ Ulster will fight, Ulster will be right.” 
It was just the same argument as was 
now used with regard to Ireland. Ap- 
parently the Tory mind was incapable of 
learning anything. The argument had 
been falsified in every particular in past 
experience, and he ventured to pre- 
dict that it would be falsified in future 
experience. Not only did the majority 
petition the House, but the minority 
petitioned. Here was an extract from 
one of these Petitions— 

“Bound together by the endearing recollec- 
tions of a common origin and the powerful 
sentiment of a common danger, we are prepared 
to resist to the utmost the efforts of a Party 
which, under the specious guise of popular in- 
stitutions, would sever wisdom from power, 
respect from intelligence, and consign us to un- 
endurable bondage.” 

It might have been written by the hon. 
and gallant Member for North Armagh. 
But the Radicals in the House of 
Commons realised the situation in Canada, 
Mr. Roebuck, speaking 9th March, said— 

“ The Official Party in Canada have chosen to 
take a title which they knew on this side of the 
water will be an attractive one ; they call them- 
selves, par excellence, English. They pretend 
to be the English interest, to care about Eng- 
land, to be loyal and obedient. The truth, in 
fact, is that they are a peculiarly selfish Party. 
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They care nothing for England and her interests, 
except in so far as England supports their 
abominable dominion ; and the moment any 
English Minister shows an intention to listen 
fairly to all parties and do justice to all, they 
begin furiously to abuse that Minister and that 
England which supports him. They are loyal 
and English only when to be so is favourable 
to their little despicable and mischievous oli- 
garchy.” 

Of course, it was said that the whole 
movement was due to,the agitators, and 
if only the Government were strong 
enough to shut up the agitators in gaol 
all would be right. The Times—the 
leading organ of the Party opposite— 
appears to be invariably wrong.  Dis- 
cussing the matter on the 8th March, 
1887, The Times wrote— 

“It is clear, therefore, that what the clique of 
French Canadians clamour for is not a redress 
of grievances or a correction of abuses within 
the limits of administrative process—it is a 
system of organised change which shall estab- 
lish entirely new relations between Great Bri- 
tain and Lower Canada—the relations not of 
Mother Country and Colony, but of two inde- 
pendent States. The French Canadians mean 
separation, and nothing else, by their turbulence. 
For themselves alone they are not worth the 
keeping; but as a key to Upper Canada and as 
the medium of intercourse with 600,000 of our 
own brave emigrated countrymen in that fine 
country, we Must prevent the perverse breed 
from tormenting us any longer by their audacity 
and extravagance. One line of an Act of 
Parliamnt will do it, without the aid of a 
single man or gun from Great Britain.” 


A very remarkable speech was contri- 
buted to the Debate at the time by Mr. 
O'Connell, in which that great Irishman 
pointed out that the cause of Treland and 
the cause of Canada were identical. The 


Canadians themselves recognised that 
fact, for in an address issued by “the 
Sons of Freedom of Lower Canada,” it 
was declared that— 

“They were going to win their freedom 

happily because they were far removed from 
their tyrants; but unhappy Treland, which 
was oppressed like them, was in the grasp and 
gri> of the sane tyrant.” 
One of the chief complaints made by the 
people of Canada was that at the 
General Election of 1830 a political 
meeting at Montreal was attacked by 
the military unprovoked, and three men 
shot dead. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork) : Mitchels- 
town. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON said, it was 
exactly like Mitehelstown, and Governor 
Aylmer—the prototype of the Leader of 
the Opposition—publiely commended the 


Mr. bE. J.C. Morton 
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military for their conduct. Jury-packing 
was also resorted to by the authorities, 
for in another address from “ the Sous of 
Freedom” it was said— 

“The trial by jury. which we have been 
taught to look vpon as the paliadium of our 
liberties, is made a vain illusion or instrument 
of despotism, inasmuch as Sheriffs, creatures of 
the Executive ... can select and summon 
such persons as they please, and thereby become 
themselves the arbiters in State prosecutions 
instituted against the people by their oppres- 
sors.” 

In another address the following passage 
occurred, which referred to another state 
of things not unknown in Ireland— 

~ Our citizens are deprived of the benefits of 
impartially chosen juries, and are arbitrarily 
persecuted by Crown officers, who, to suit the 
purposes of the vindictive Government of which 
they are the creatures, have revived proceedings 
of an obsolete character, precedents for which 
are to be found only in the darkest pages of 
British history ; thus our Judiciary, being sul- 
lied by combined conspiracies of a wicked 
Executive, slavish Judges, partisan Law Officers, 
and political Sheriffs, the innocent and patriotic 
are exposed to be sacrificed, whilst the enemies 
of the country and the violators of all law are 
protected and patronised.”” 


He would like to refer to the condition 
of Canada in the summer of 1837. When 
the House of Commons refused to accede 
to the prayer of the Resolutions of 
grievances of the people of Canada the 
people began to organise themselves for 
the purpose of rebellion, though not 
avowedly so. The meetings were called 
** anti-coercion meetings "—Ireland again 

and by a curious coincidence one of 
the resolutions at the second of those 
meetings was proposed by a certain 
Mr. John Dillon, of Long Point. He 
should like to read some extracts from 
a Blue Book issued in 1837, containing 
the correspondence as to the affairs of 
Lower Canada, between the Earl of 
Gosford, who was Governor of the 
Colony, and Lore Glenelg, — the 
Colonial Seeretary of the time. The 
Governor was asked why he did not 
prosecute those who had used seditious 
language at the meetings, and his reply 
was that it would have been no use, as 
the juries would not convict. Writing 
to Lord Glenelg, under date 9th Septem- 
ber, 1837, he says— 

“Indeed, in two recent instances where the 
Attorney General preferred bills of indictment 
in the Court of King’s Bench at Montreal, one 
against a Dr, Duchesnois, for publicly tearing 
and treating with contempt the Proclamation 
issucd by me on the 15th of June last, and 
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another against certain individuals in the 
County of the Two Mountains, for a conspiracy 
to drive out of the county, by means of threats 
and acts of violence, several inhabitants, be- 
cause they held opposite political opinions, the 
bills have been ignored by the Grand Jury in 
the face of the strongest evidence, and after 
the Attorney General had, at the request of their 
foreman (Mr. L. G. Beauharnois), laid before the 
panel most positive legal authority in support 
of both.” 


Writing under date 11th July, 1837, the 
Earl of Gosford said— 


“The greatest excitement and violence ap- 
pears to have been displayed in the County of 
the Two Mountains, and this has gone to the 
length of injuring the property and discharging 
firearms into the houses of some who are loyally 
disposed, and refuse to join the ranks or 
participate in the opinions of their political 
opponents.” 


In another Despatch,dated 6th November, 
1837, the Earl of Gosford wrote— 


“The object of the leaders appears now to be 
to put down the authority of the Government, by 
compelling those who held commissions under it. 
in the Magistracy or Militia, to throw them up. 
For this purpose large bodies of men in disguise 
visit at night those who are loyal or disapprove 
of their proceedings, and by threats of personal 
violence and destruction of property force them 
to send in their resignations and extort from 
them promises to join the ranks of the patriots, 
as they term themselves, By means of this 
system of terrorism and midnight marauding, 
they have succeede | in overawing the well-dis- 
posed, so that several have forsaken their pro- 
perties to seek refuge in the tovns or in the 
neighbouring States; and many Magistrates 
and officers of Militia have requested me to 
accept their resignations, explaining that they 
took this step in order to save their lives and 
property.” 


In a Despatch, dated 5th October, 1837, 


from the Earl of Gosford to Lord 
Glenelg, the following passage was 
quoted from the Report of the Attorney 
General of Lower Canada, who had been 
sent to investigate— 


“In the County of Two Mountains, however, 
where many settlers of British origin are inter- 
spersel among the Canadian population, an 
attempt was made to carry the intrigues of the 
patriotic leaders into practical effect. A system 
of proscription based upon national distinctions 
and political prejudices was adopted and pur- 
sued. The British inhabitants and those loyal 
Canadians who adhered to the political 
principles of their British fellow-subjects per- 
ceived on a sudden that all intercourse between 
them and those of their neighbours who pro- 
fessed a different political opinion was studiously 
denied ; all interchange of the ordinary offices, 
of the common necessaries of life had abruptly 
terminated ; they had incurred the penalty of 
social excommunication.” 
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So that boycotting was known before 
the days of Captain Boycott. 


* Nor was this process of political propagandism 

of a negative character only ; depositions which 
were transmitted to me in my official capacity, 
copies of which I have the honour herewith to 
forward for your Excellency’s perusal, will 
sufficiently show how soon this vexatious 
estrangement was succeeded by acts of 
unequivocal aggression. Mobs assembled by 
night, and with shouts of personal violence 
endeavoured to terrify the loyal inhabitants 
into an adoption of their principles. The 
house of one Jean Baptiste Cheval, a captain 
of Militia, and a man distinguished for his 
loyalty in that part of the district, was fired 
into, to che imminent danger of the lives of his 
family. Another person of the same name, one 
Toussaint Cheval, who from his opposition to 
the political principles of the conspirators had 
rendered himself equally obnoxious, was 
assaulted in his own house, and compelled to 
fly from his home and family and to secrete 
himself for some days in the neighbouring 
province of Upper Canada. The British sub- 
jects (settlers) were also subjected to a series of 
harassing annoyances, their fences were broken 
down, their cattle driven astray, their horses 
croppe.l and otherwise disfigured.” 
There was a reference to depositions in 
that Despatch. Que of these was sworn 
by Danean McCall, of the parish of St. 
Benoit in the district of Montreal, 
from which the following was an ex- 
tract— 

“T have resided about 18 years in the said 
parish ; my father, Duncan McCall, my brothers, 
Alexander, John, and Donald, have also resided 
there during the same period ; we have always 
lived in the greatest peace and harmony with 
our Canadian neighbours, until the time whena 
certain political meeting took place at St. 
Scholastique, a neighbouring parish, about a 
monthago. Since that meeting our Canadian 
neighbours have ceased to have any communi- 
cation with us, and with one Robert Walker 
and William Starkie, also residing in the said 
parish of St. Benoit, and, indeed, with all the 
inhabitants of British origin residing in our 
vicinity, and this because we and they, the said 
inhabitants of British origin, do not belong to 
the same political party with them—and those 
who call themselves patriots. My brother 
Donald is a blacksmith ; he formerly, and up 
to the time of the above-mentioned meeting, 
had very good custom from the Canadian 
farmers, Since that meeting he has had only two 
jobs from two Canadians, and these two, for 
having employed him, have had the manes and 
tails of their horses shaved. This is an opera- 
tion frequently performed by those calling 
themselves patriots upon the horses of those 
who do not belong to their party, and which 
renders the animal useless for six months, and 
distigures them for nearly a year and a half.” 
They all knew what followed in Canada. 
The rebellion broke out and it was 
crushed, Lord Durham was sent out to 
treat with the rebels, and the Conserva- 
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tive Party ran their policy against his 
life. On that occasion they succeeded ; 
but it was the last time in English 
history that such tactics would be 
allowed -to succeed. After Lord Dur- 
ham’s death the rebellion broke out 
again, and it was crushed again, and 
then the Imperial Parliament did what 
it might have done with a better grace 
10 years previously—it granted Home 
Rule to Canada. It 1s true that Lower 
Canada, mainly French and Catholic, 
was united to Upper Canada, mainly 
British an1 Protestant, with the object 
of swamping the votes of the French 
Catholics, but it had not that result, and 
the French Catholics dominated the new 
Parliament and Executive, and continued 
to dominate the Dominion Parliament 
and Executive when it was established 
27 years later. Did the anticipated 
persecutions of the English Protestants 
by the French Catholies in Lower 
Canada follow?’ An accusation was 
brought by an Orangeman in the 
Dominion Parliament in 1889 against 
the Catholics, and this was what Mr. 
Colby, the Protestant Representative of 
a Protestant district of Lower Canada, 
now called the Province of Quebec, said 
in reply— 

“T believe there is nowhere in this Dominion 
a body of Protestants more willing to make 
sacrifices for the preservation of their rights than 
are the Protestants of the Province of Quebec. 
I do not believe they are disloyal to Protestant 
ideas. But the Protestants of the Province of 
Quebec have lived for many years in close 
relation and in close contact with their fellow- 
citizens of a different religion, and many pre- 
judices which the one might otherwise feel against 
the other have been worn away by contact. 
The Pretestants and the Catholics of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, as far as I know their relations, 
live happily together upon mutually respecting 
terms, cach respecting even the other's sensi- 
bilities and prejudices, and co-operating together, 
working together for what they believe to be 
for the common interest, without jealousy, 
without friction, without over-sensitiveness, 
recognising the good things in each other; if 
they differ, quietly differing, and not making 
themselves obnoxious to each other. These are 
the relations which have grown out of long 
years of personal contact, living together side 
by side, meeting and knowing each other. 
That is a happy condition of affairs, but it is an 
actual condition of affairs in those parts of the 
province with which ! am perfectly acquainted. 
That is not a condition ot affairs that the 
Protestants of Quebec desire to have disturbed. 
The Protestants of Q@uebec—and I think I fairly 
voice their sentiments—acknowledge the fact ; 
if they do not acknowledge it to be so, it is a 
fact that there never was a minority in any 
country treated with more justice, with more 
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liberality, with more generosity than the 
Protestant minority in the Province of Quebec 
have been treated, irrespective of political Par- 
ties. They have always had the control of 
affairs that most concerned them, those matters 
connected with education, and other matters con- 
cerning which the Protestants were most inter- 
ested as Protestants, and they have had as much 
coutrol over such gestions as if they had an entire 
Legislature of Protestants ; they have not been 
meddled with, they have simply been permitted 
to manage their own affairs, and they have not 
felt that they were in a minority in any in- 
stance that I recollect.” 

It was also said that the granting of 
Home Rule to Canada would impair the 
unity of the Empire and lead to separa- 
tion. Speaking at Edinburgh in January, 
1883, Sir Alexander Galt, then Agent 
General of Canada, said— 

“There can be no question that the 
Colonies all desire to maintain the connection. 
That is their present feeling beyond doubt. 
They are loyal beyond all question, and, when- 
ever an occasion arises when they can show 
their devotion to the interest of the country at 
large, they are always ready to doit. The self- 
government which has been granted to them 
has increased their attachment. We know, as 
a matter of history, that when they were go- 
verned as Crown Colonies, directed from Down- 
ing Street, there were constant differences aris- 
ing, constant questions that tended to embitter 
their relations. But since they have had _ self- 
government, the Colonies have been marked by 
increased attachment to the Institutions of the 
British Empire.” 

Indeed, since self-government had been 
granted to Canada men who had borne 
arms against the Queen in rebellion, had 

ae ; 

sung 7’e Deums in her honour on the 
occasion of her Jubilee. This address 
by Sir Alexander Galt was delivered ex- 
pressly to advocate Imperial Federation, 
and he discusses in it what practical 
measure should be first adopted in order 
to secure the continued, unity of the 
Empire in the future; and after duly 
considering the question he comes to the 
conciusion that the first need is the re- 
conciliation of Ireland by the same means 
as those by which the reconciliation of 
Canada has been achieved. He says— 

“ But, after all, 1 think that the Lrish demand 
for self-government, or as it is called —though 
the term is one ! hardly like to use—Home Rule, 
is really what this country will have to consider 
whether it is not possible to give to Ireland such 
a measure of self-government as will relieve this 
growing grievance—sentimental if you will, 
but still not the less real.’ 


And this was the universal opinion of the 


Colonies. ‘The Dominion Parliament in 
1882 passed a long series of Resolutions 
pointing out that Home Rule had made 
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Canada loyal to the Empire, and imploring 
the Imperial Parliament to adopt the same 
course towards Ireland. Those Resolu- 
tions were affirmed by the Dominion 
Parliament in 1886, when the first Home 
Rule Bill was before the House of Com- 
mons. ‘There was not a Colony in the 
Empire that had not declared itself 
through its Legislature or its leading 
statesmen in favour of Home Rule for 
Ireland on the ground of Imperial unity. 
The British Empire had now arrived at 
the parting of the ways. The strength 
of that Empire was te be found, not in 
its magnitude, but in its continued unity 
with her great self-governing Colonies, 
and by granting Home Rule to Ireland 
the Empire would win over to its side 
the Irish people who were settled in such 
large numbers in those Colonies. In all 
the Colonies there was a Party, 
dwindling, no doubt, but still in exist- 
ence—a Party which aimed at separation, 
In every one of those Colonies there was 
a great Irish population. England's 
tyranny to Ireland had thrown that 


population into the scale of separation. 
They were going by this Billto throw that 
Irish population into the opposite seale. 


Ireland was a nation. Ireland demanded 
that the dignity of her nationality should 
be recognised. Ireland would not be 
content with the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham's municipality of gas 
and sewage. She demanded that that 
old House on College Green, round 
which her aspirations had gathered and 
hal grown for a century past, should 
become once more the shrine of the 
national spirit that has arisen from the 
tomb, and he declared that that nation- 
ality could be recognised to the full 
without jeopardising a single Imperial 
interest. The tyranny of the past had 
rendered the Irish people hinderers, and 
not helpers, in the progress of the 
Empire. The object of the supporters 
of the Bill was to make them helpers and 
not hinderers. Was it a hopeless task ? 
National self-government had united 
Canada with the Empire, though 3,000 
miles of ocean rolled between them, 
aud though Canada was _— separated 
from America only by an imaginary 
line. Would it fail in the case of 
Ireland, which was separated from 
England only by the silver streak of 
60 miles of Channel? He was con- 
vineed—for he knew the Irish people— 
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that once the British Empire no longer 
meant domination, the Irish people would 
regard the Empire with different eyes. 
They would see that Ireland was poor, 
and could not afford an Army and Navy 
of jher own. That her geographical 
position rendered it advisable that she 
should unite with us in Imperial affairs, 
and with us should face the world as one. 
But, deeper still, they would see that 
their national pride is bound up with 
the Empire ; that it was their fathers, as 
well as ours, that built up its mighty 
fabric. That it was they who taught 
our statesmen by the golden mouth 
of Burke. That it was they who saved 
our State by the steadfast strength of 
Wellington, and that wherever British 
arms had triumphed the world over, 
there Irish blood had been poured out 
to purchase victory. But, deeper yet 
the Irish people would remember that 
across the seas, in England’s Colonies— 
in Australia, in Africa, in Canada—their 
Irish rave lay seattered, and Ireland, 
whose sons have been so true to her, 
would never willingly sever herself from 
them. The Irish people were possessed 
with a sense and passion of unity, and 
he saw the dawn of day when the 
passage of that Bill into law should 
change that seattered Irish race from 
the pervading disease threatening with 
dissolution and death the Empire our 
fathers made, to the very nervous system 
which should unite it in a strength and 
majesty which our fathers never dreamed. 
During the whole of the present century 
down to 1886 the demand for Home Rule 
on the part of Ireland was a national 
demand, and its refusal on the part of 
England was a national refusal, and, 
therefore, during that period the Irish 
nation hated the English nation, But 
since that time the refusal of Home Rule 
on the part of England had ceased to be 
a national refusal, and had become the 
refusal of only one Party in the State, 
and that the Party of historie and uni- 
versal defeat. The result was, that the 
Irish nation no longer hated the English 
nation, but it continued to hate that 
English Party which refused Home Rule. 
He was an Englishman first and a Liberal 
afterwards, and he earnestly desired to 
see that hatred obliterated and swallowed 
up in victory. The attitude of the two 
Parties on the Irish Question was indi- 
cated by that of the respective Leaders 
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of those Parties. The mutual distrust 
and hatred that existed between the 
minority that called itself loyal and the 
great mass of the Irish people was the 
eurse of Ireland, but, bitter as it was, it 
was not bitter enough to suit the Party 
purposes of the Leader of the Opposition, 
and so he had recently gone over to 
Ulster to stir up and still further embitter 
that mutual distrust and hatred. English- 
meu could sympathise with men who 
risked their lives in bearing arms 
against theia, but they had no respect for 
a man who advised others to resort to 
methods which, according to law, would 
lead them to the scaffold, and who, at 
the same time, had not himself the 
slightest intention of risking his own 
skin. He wished that the hon. Members 
from Ulster who represented Loyalist 
constituencies, and who are themselves 
Loyalists, could be brought to remember 
that they are Irishmen too, and to act 
ou that remembrance, and to see that 
they were now being made the cat’s-paw 
of an English political Party for English 
Party purposes. He would contrast the 
conduct and tactics of the Prime Minister. 
After a period of time extending over 
two generations of human life spent in 
their service, with the weight of his 
more than SO winters on his head, 
the right hon. Gentleman had come to 
them as a suppliant, asking for what ? 
for rest from his labours 7 for honours 
in bis well-earned repose 7—nay, but for 
this, that they would permit him te 
consecrate the remaining years of his 
noble life to the holy endeavour to heal 
the breach between two nations, and to 
win for England forgiveness from Ireland 
for her seven centuries of suffering. But 
though to him belonged the glories of his 
60 vears of service, and though to him 
belonged the ordering of the future war- 
fare, it was to them of the rank-and-file 
that the clarions of the battle called. 
They would respond to their eall, and 
whether the end were near or whether it 
were far, faithfully, steadfastly, unrest- 
ingly, hopefully, and confidently they 
would follow him through the fiery fight 
which lay before them to the final 
triumph of which they felt assured, 

*Mr. A. G. MURRAY (Buteshire) 
said, he hoped the hon. Member who 
had just sat down would not think it 
any diseourtesy on his part if he post- 


poned to a subse yuent part of his speech 
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any remarks he might have to make 
upon the observations, declamations, and 
panegyrics with which he had just 
favoured the House. It was with no 
slight diffidence that anyone who had 
not been long a Member cf this House 
rose from that Bench upon an occasion 
like the present, and he had thought it 
right to leave to others the more obvious 
and cogent defects of the Bill, and would 
attempt to approach it from the Scotch 
point of view, as neither the hon. and 
learned Member for Haddingtonshire nor 
the Secretary for Scotland had done 
so. Claiming a considerable knowledge 
and experience of all classes in many 
parts of Scotland, he had endeavoured 
to analyse the motives which had given 
the Prime Minister the support he un- 
doubtedly enjoyed in that country, The 
penalty which the right hon. Gentleman 
had to pay for keeping back so long the 
details of the Bill now before the House 
was that he could not claim that support 
upon the measure itself. A great deal 
of the support which he admitted the 
right hen. Gentleman got was a support 
unconnected with the question of Home 
Rule, and was rather to be attributed to 
the personal affection which many of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s followers bere to 
him—and, speaking for himself, he could 
not condemn that sentiment or, under the 
circumstances, wonder at its expression 
—hbut so far as that support was bassd 
upon the merits of Home Rule, he 
thought it was chiefly in Seotland based 
upon the view, not that the measure was 
desirable in itself, but that it might 
somehow or other pave the way for a 
larger and wider settlement in which 
Scotland itself might be included. He 
admitted that that was not the line 
upon which the right hon, Gentleman 
had courted support: for, if he might 
say so, he had studiously snubbed the 
Scotch Home Rule movement, and his 
lieutenant, the rigit hon Gentleman who 
represented Berwickshire, had entirely 
followed the instructions given to him 
by his chief, and he could not say that 
the right hon. Gentleman was wrong in 
that respect. Whether they viewed the 
Scotch Home Rule movement from the 
| point of view of seeing whether it was 
jan indigenous movement or not, or 
| whether they regarded it with reference 
to the character and position of the men 
with whom it was associated, it was a 
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movement which perhaps did not deserve 
very much consideration. At the same 
time, there were occasions in the past 
when events had got the better of the 
right hon. Gentleman, After his de- 
claration in the autumn of 1885 that he 
wished for support independeiut of the 
Irish question altogether, the right hon. 
Gentleman suddenly, in 1886, broached 
to an astonished Cabinet some of the 
details of his great surrender. Another 
illustration he would give was the atti- 
tude of the right hon. Gentleman on the 
eight hours for miners question at the 
time of the General Election. Events 
had been too much for him, and so they 
might be in the future. During the last 
week there was a Conference of the 
Liberal Association in Glasgow, at which 
the hon. Member for South Edinburgh 
moved a resolution in favour of Home 
Rule, and illuminated that Motion by a 
speech in which he described hon. Mem- 
bers who sat on the Opposition side of 
the House as dull boobies endowed with 
quasi-articulate speech. But that Con- 
ference was hardly appeased by the passing 
of atardy Motion upon Scotch Home Rule. 
Keeping those facts in view, what he 
proposed to do was to look at this Bill 
from that point of view, to see whether 
the arrangements in it were compatible 
with the development of some larger 
scheme in which the other portions of 
the United Kingdom should have a place. 
He could say this, further, that if that 
seemed too limited a reason for inquiry, 
he could give another. Perhaps the 
most obvious, from their point of view, 
of the many demerits of the Bill was the 
utter confusion and paralysis which 
would overtake the House of Commons 
if the provisions in Clause 9 were to re- 
main as they were. If they banished the 
Irish Members they banished at the same 
time the idea of Imperial unity ; if they 
retained the Irish Members on all matters 
they provided themselves with masters 
todominate English and Scottish matters, 
although they had another Parliament at 
home, and if they took the scheme in- 
cluded in the Bill, then they had that 
paralysis of the House of Commons 
in the difficulty that would en- 
sue in regard to votes on Motions of 
Confidence ; so that the unworkableness 
of the situation at Westminster, if this 
Bill was passed into law in its present 
form, would be such as would certainly 
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demand a change. If there was to be 
any further movement, that movement 
must be obviously upon Federal lines. 
He was not one of those who thought it 
would be an advantage to have any 
Federal settlement. He held that re- 
constitution on Federal lines would be 
against our history, and would be retro- 
gression and not progress; but. still, 
looking at it from that point of view, 
what was the difficulty of the problem 
which confronted every Federal arrange- 
ment The Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Laneaster, in a work known to all, said 
that— 

©The problem which all Federalised nations 
have to solve is, how to secure an efficient 
Central Government and preserve national 
unity, while allowing free scope for their diver- 
sities to the Members of the Federation.” 


Ireland Bill. 


To adopt astronomical language, the 
right hon. Gentleman said the difficulty 
was how to keep the centrifugal and cen- 
tripetal forees in equilibrium. Surely 
those words were not an inapt description 
of the Seylla and Charybdis before the 
Government in the present Bill. He 
thought he was not representing the 
Irish Members wrongly, and especially 
the hon. Member for Waterford, if he said 
that more than once they had indicated 
that they would not accept any settlement 
which ieft the Irish Parliament anything 
but supreme control in its own dominion. 
By what device were these dangers to be 
avoided ¥ The Chancellor of the Duchy, 
speaking of the which had 
attended the arrangements in America, 
said that two devices were practised, One 
was to restrict the functions of the 
national Government to the irreducible 
minimum of functions absolutely needed 
for the national welfare, so that every- 
thing else should be left to the States. 
The other was to give that Government, 
as far as its funetions extended, a direct 
and immediate relation to the citizens, so 
that it should act on them, not through 
the State, but of its own authority and 
by its own officers. Then the Chancellor 
of the Duchy added— 


SUCCESS 


“ These are the fundamental principles whose 
soundness experience has proved,and which well 
deserve to be considered by those who in the 
future time will have in other countries to frame 
Federal or guasi-Federal Constitutions.” 


Did the present Bill restrict the funetions 
of Imperial Parliament to the irreducible 
minimum ? It did not, Why? They 
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dare not restrict them; because 
they would seem thereby to impair the 
dignity of the House of Commons. He 
was aware there was an extraordinary 
vagueness in the Bill as to how far it was 
or was not possible to have concurrent 
legislation by the Imperial and Irish 
Parliaments. Yet, if there was concurrent 
legislation, was there not necessarily 
collision ? Would not that be a certain 
result of the ultimatum of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford ? They were toid that 
difficulties would disappear in the light 
of an honourable understanding, but what 
guarantee had they that the two parties to 
an honourable understanding would take 
the same view as to itsmeaning ? Different 
views might be taken by different men ; 
and, therefore, with regard to arrange- 
ments based on an honourable under- 
standing, there would always be a vor 
sub-audita which would have to be 
reckoned with. They had been told by 
the Member for South Edinburgh 
that the Bill was redolent of supre- 
macy, and they had been told by 
others that there was a supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament which was inalien- 
able. Whiut they had got to deal with 
was not a paper supremacy, nor a 
supremacy which was a sort of philo- 
sophical conception in an unwritten 
Constitution. They wanted a real 
supremacy, to be exercised by the officers 
of the Imperial Government. That was 
done in America principally by the con- 
stitution and the maintenance of the 
Federal Courts. There was nothing in 
the present Bill analogous to that except 
the provision as to the two Exchequer 
Judges, whose jurisdiction was of a 
far less wide-reaching scope than that 
of the American Federal Courts. 
In America the supremacy of the Federal 
Government was insured by the constitu- 
tion and maintenance of the Federal 
Courts. There was no analogous pro- 
vision in this Bill except the provision 
relating to the two Exchequer Judges. 
The Federal Courts had cognizance of all 
cases which arose between the citizens of 
one State and of another; but in this 
Bill there was nothing to provide that a 
Scotchman who sued an Irishman was 
necessarily to go before an Exchequer 
Judge. Then the Federal Courts had 
given to them the determination of all 
maritime causes and of contract 
arising out of maritime matters, but there 
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was no such provision in the Bill of the 
Government. The Solicitor General 
last night missed, to a great extent, the 
point of the criticism of the Bill. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman was_ par- 
ticularly strong upon the existence in the 
Bill of those words which prevent the 
depriving of any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due process of law or 
without just compensation ; and he argued 
that that was protection enough. The 
obvious interpretation, however, of the 
words in the Articles of the American 
Constitution was that they had to do 
with the executive power of the State 
and not the legislative power. The 
Solicitor General mentioned that there 
were decisions in America which had 
somewhat stretched that construction. 
But he took it that, although they had 
imported here an Article of the American 
Constitution, they had not imported the 
whole Rules, either of the American 
Courts — or the American — laws. 
They had, therefore, got to see how 
their own Courts would deal with it, 
and he would take a case going on at 
this very moment. Within the last few 
weeks there had been an arbitration on 
behalf of one Public Body in London as 
to the value of a certain tramway, and 
the price to be paid depended very much 
upon the interpretation that was to be 
put upon the words of the Statute. The 
words of the Statute were that the 
tramway was to be valued at the then 
value, irrespective of the future or past 
profit. No mention was made of present 
profits. He had been told that the Member 
for West Birmingham was the father of 
that clause, and if so he ought to bless 
the right hon. Gentleman, in the name 
of all indigent lawyers, because, if ever 
there was a clause in an Act of Parlia- 
ment liable to give rise to litigation, it 
was that clause. The House would see 
that the whole point depended upon 
whether they were to be allowed to take 
account of present profits or not, and the 
decision—at present it had only been 
decided by an arbitrator—wher the case 
was decided by the Courts of Law, would 
be determined by the view they took of 
that clause in the Act of Parliament. 
He would apply that to Irish affairs. 
Let them suppose that the Irish Legis- 
lature passed some Act whereby the 
tenants’ or the landlords’ interest was to 
be valued at, say, 10 years’ purchase, or 
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in that picturesque, but savage phrase, 
at “prairie value.” How would it be 

yssible for the Privy Council to get at 
the standard of value? The property 
might be confiscated, but it would be 
confiscated by due process of law. But 
the matter did not end there. If the 
right hon. Gentleman was going to the 
American Constitution, he might have 
gone not only to Article 14, which was 
a recent one, but to one of the provisions 
in the original Articles. Section 10 of 
Article 1 contained this :— 


“No State shall pass any law impairing the 
obligation of contracts.” 


That might be some protection, and he 
asked why it was absent from this Bill ? 
Let him suppose that there was a foreign 
plaintiff, who sued in a local tribunal in 
Treland a native defendant, and = the 
Judgment was for the defendant ; and let 
him suppose that an appeal was allowed 
to the Exchequer Judge, and the Judg- 
ment was reversed, he asked how, wnuder 
this Bill, did they suppose the plaintitf 
was to obtain his Judgment ? The right 
hon, Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy deseribed the Federal Courts and 


their staff, and then proceeded to say 


that they constituted a network of 
Federal authorities, covering the whole 
territory of the Union, independent of 
the officers of the States Court. Was 
there anything like that in the establish- 
ment of these two poor Exchequer 
Judges, sitting in Dublin, waiting for a 
gunboat to take them off, and only with 
the possibility of appointing some officer, 
no one knows who, to carry out their 
decrees, no one knows how? It re- 
minded him of the old fable, and he 
asked “ Who was to bell the eat 2 As 
to the question of taxation, let him 
suppose that for war or other reasons 
there was a necessity on the part of the 
Imperial Parliament to have an increased 
contribution from Ireland. Under the 
scheme of this Bill, the only power which 
remained to this Parliament directly was 


the power over the Customs, and it was | 
perfectly evident that there might come | 


a point when any increase of the Cus- 
toms could not reach the figure required. 
Whatever tax they chose must be 
gathered in by the Irish Executive, and 
became, so far as the Imperial Parliament 
Was concerned, a requisition upon another 
country, Then, again, they had the 
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whole teaching of history, and the 
opinions of the writers, including Pro- 
fessor Freeman, who had pointed out 
that the invariable effect of requisition 
was to alienate the States upon which the 
requisition was made. When he looked 
at such results he was led to the conelu- 
sion, first, that as regarded the scope of 
the working of Imperial legislation con- 
currently with the legislation of the Irish 
Parliament, .if the Imperial Parliament 
puts forth its powers, there must be colli- 
sion, or otherwise its power was really a 
dead letter; and, regarded Local 
Executive, if this Bill passed in its 
present form, the Local Executive of 
Ireland would be unfettered and untram- 
melled, and there was nothing to confront 
the ordinary Irish citizen with the 
existence of a Central Authority at all. 
The conclusion he drew from that was this: 
The very first step to a Federal relation 
was that they should have the presence 
of the Federal power always represented 
to the citizens by direct action through 
its own officers ; and the very first thing 
in making a Federal system would be 
that they must withdraw much of the 
power they had given under this Bill. 
Was there anyone so foolish as to think 
such a thing possible? It might be 
possible in the future, as it was possible 
in the past, for the gentlemen on those 
Benches to say that they accepted the 
gifts pro tanto; but it was wholly im- 
possible that they would ever get back 
from Ireland what they once gave her 
upon this occasion. Let him deal with 
another aspect of the question. It was 
quite evident, if there was to be any 
further arrangement—an arrangement so 
far as the other nations were concerned 
must be upon even terms ; and if 
they came to that, they would find them- 
selves hampered even by the restrictions 
they had put on this Bill. ‘Take the 
question of Church Establishment. They 
had in this Bill provisions which dealt 
by way of prohibition with the erection 
of Church Establishments. Why were 
these provisions there ? pro- 
visions were not there they 
were defensible upon principle, nor did 
he think they were so defensible. He 
was not one of those naturally who 
would wish to establish the Roman 
Catholic religion ; yet if he put himself 
in the position of hon, Gentlemen ou 
those (the Irish) Benches who were 
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Roman Catholics, who enjoyed the con- 
fidence and gave confidence to the 
priesthood, he could not under- 
stand why they should sit down 


in ‘years to come and not wish to endow 


ministers in whom they trusted. But 
the provisions were put in for a_ totally 
different reason. They were put in 
because if they were not there the Bill 
would fail, inasmuch as it would offend— 
vallit what they like—the Nonconformist 
conscience or the Protestant suscepti- 
bilities of many of the supporters of the 
right hon. Gentleman, What were they 
going todo when they came to deal with 
Scotland and England, where they had 
already Established Churches What 
were they going todo with them? It 
was often said that the Scotch people 
would settle the question quick cnough 
if it were left tothem. [Mr. Hernerr 
Paut: Hear, hear} The hon. Member 
said “hear, hear.” But there were two 


ways in which they could settle the | 
| saying when he was in that genial frame 


question, and the Party the hon, Mem- 
ber represented had only been — too 
grudging to put the matter straight 
before the Seotch people, and have it 
settled once and for all. 
were they upon this matter of religion 


only to have the status quo ante, or was | 


the new subordinate Parliament to have 
a mandate for destruction, and not for 
construction 2 Then there was the 
question of finance. That was a 
question on which probably, when the 
Bill reached the Committee stage, very 
different propositions would be made to 
those in the Bill. He noticed an article 
not long age in one of the magazines, 
written by the hon, Member for North 
Longford, but which contained portion 
of an article said to be communicated by 
the Member for North Kerry, in which 
he formulated what he thought were 
not only the just demands but even the 
necessities of Ireland in this matter of 


financial arrangements, But the House | 
did not. The Government under his right 


did not know what the attitude of the 


Prime Minister would be cu this matter. | 


If the Prime Minister did not give way, 
it was not too much to say that hon. 
Members from Ireland would have to face 
taking a settlement which they knew 
meant certain bankruptcy : while, if he 
did give way, it was quite certain that 
the English and Scotch people would 
have to pay the more. What were they 
going to do when they moved on to 


Mr, A, G, Murray 
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Scotland ? Seotland, he supposed, would 
have her exigencies and Scotland would 
require to see that she got a just financial 
arrangement. And as to England, was 
England's share in the Home Rule to be 
settled upon the principle of the residual 
quantity If, then, this Bill failed as a 
step to any larger scheme, to what did 
ittend ? It tended to separation, and 
why should it not ? The hon. Member 
for North Longford reminded the House, 
when he took part in this Debate, that 
for many years Ireland had called for 
repeal. He would remind the hon, 
Member that many people in Ireland had 
called for separation for many years. No 
doubt in that House hon. Members from 
Ireland were bound to speak with bated 
breath, but the matter had been made 
very easy. The Prime Minister, in his 
speech in introducing the Bill, went out 
of his way to tell them that “ finality” 
was a discarded word. What did he find 
the hon. Member for North Longford 


of mind which became an Irishman with 
all the good qualities of his nation when 
he found himself at the end of a good 
dinner on Patrick’s Day ¢ Was his toast 
“Imperial Unity 5” No, it was “ Ire- 
land a Nation.” Scotland was a nation, 
but did they toast Scotland as a nation‘ 
No, because they thought that it was no 
disrespect to their nationality that they 
were at this moment, and hoped to re- 
main, an integral part of the Empire. 
Why were they to be threatened with the 
danger which this Bill threatened ? Was 
it because the old policy failed ? The hon, 
Member for West Riding (Mr. Roundell) 


| . 
| spoke of the system of government in 


Ireland having broken down, If that 
could be proved, it would go a long way 
towards the demonstration of his argu- 
ment. But did it break down during 
the time that Ireland was under the con- 


| trolling power of his right hon. Friend 


(Mr. A.J. Balfour) + They knew that it 
hon. Friend had been strong, just in the 
way that a Government ought to be 
strong. They were face to face with 
this question because a few years ago 
the Prime Minister thought it necessary 
to force it down the throats of his Party. 
He was not able to force it down all their 
throats, as those (the Liberal Unionist) 
Benches opposite bore witness. But 
looking across the House, and seeing 
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hon. and right hon. Gentlemen, he said | 


there was not one of them, with perhaps 
the exceprion of the Chief Secretary, 
who had had anything to do with the 
formation, aud very little to do with the 
expression, of this question. When they 
felt as they did the dangers and the 
perils of the Bill, where did they go for 
words with which to condemn it? They 
went to the speeches of the Prime Minister. 
When he read the speeches of the Prime 
Minister, and thought of the dangers of 
the present Bill, he confessed he was re- 
minded of that strange case which had 
been so beautifully presented in a work 
of modern fiction, and he wondered if 
some chamber apart, 
statesmanship — which 


somewhere, in 
slumbered a 


reverenced Imperial unity, which was 
true to Loyalists, and whieh cherished 
the power and privileges of the House of 


Commons, and whether the present 
policy which stalked abroad was not the 
transient embodiment of all that was in- 
cendiary and destructive in the mind of 
an eager politician. When he turned 
from the right hon. Gentleman to his 
followers, what should he sey ? He said 
happy were the new men among them, 
who, having written no books and having 
no speeches to look back to, were en- 
abled to declare with their hands upon 
their hearts that they were Home Rulers 
since they were born, secure that no one 
would be able to contradict them, Among 
that category was the hon, Member for 
Devonport, who wanted to make out thas 
this ery for Home Rule was as old as the 
days of Pitt. That argument was based 
entirely upon a minute inquiry into what 
happened in Canada some time ago, but 
the hon. Member dealt rather with the 
initiation and development of the 
arrangement in Canada than with the 


effects that flowed from it. But was 


there nothing to be said regarding the | 
circumstances of Treland and of Canada 7 | 


Had geography nothing to do with the 
vase?) = ‘The hon. Member had talked of 
the wide Atlantic and the silver streak 
of the Irish Channel. When the Atlantic 
became commensurate with the Trish 
Channel he would acknowledge the jus- 
tice of his analogy and the bearing of his 
argument. So much forthe new Members. 
But there were other and older Members 
who had their past. He did not know 
which’ he pitied most—those who by 
diligent burrowing among their forgotteu 
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speeches managed to find some clause by 
which they could persuade themselves by 
some stray words that they were Home 


Rulers before 1886, or those who, like 


| the Seeretary for War, with the effusive 


irreticence of the Army, proclaimed the 
exact day and hour on which they found 
salvation. The defects and the dangers 
of this Bill had been pointed out by the 
Opposition, and what they had been met 
with was not argument, but an unreason- 
ing optimism which discarded at once the 
characteristics of human nature, the 
lessons of past history, and the cir- 
cumstances of the present day. He and 
his friends were not satisfied with this 
cry of “ Peace, peace,” when there was 
no They believed that if this 
Bill were passed into law it would sap 
to its foundations the structure of our 
Imperial greatness, and they would en- 
deavour in the future, as in the past, to 
do all that in them lay to prevent such 
an untoward conclusion. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, he 
had listened with surprise to the speech 
which bad just been delivered. The hon. 
and learned Member was, he believed, a 
Scotchman representing a Seotch con- 
stituency, and yet he came there and 
made ax speech against giving Home 
Rule to Ireland ; he who belonged to a 
country whieh, if it had not practically 
had Home Rule, would have taken eare 
to force from that House long ago that 
which the hon. and learned Member re- 
fused to Ireland. He (Mr. Storey) Was 
not one of those who would at all state 
that the matter they had to deal with 
a small one, or that the diffieulty 
was small; and it might be that, whilst 
he supported the principle of the measure, 
he should be able to say some disagree- 
able things about some parts of the 
measure, but in doing so he should not 
feel that he had wasted the time of the 
Hlouse. le said in a small Kingdom 
like this, comprised within two islands, 
every part of which was joined to the 
centre by railways and by the electric 
telegraph, every practical man knew that 
for the practical purposes of government 
four Parliaments were better than five, 
three than four, two than one, and one 
best of all. The Government proposed 
that there should two Parliaments 
and two Exeeutives. That was a pro- 
position large in itself; larger in the 
natural issues that flowed from it. He 
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did not envy the state of that man’s mind 
who thought that, having once granted 
Home Rule to Treland, we could pause 
there. Home Rule for Ireland naturally 
earried with it as a corollary Home Rule 
for Scotland, Home Rule for Wales, 
Home Rule for England, and an Imperial 
Parliament governing the whole in 
Imperial matters. In a word, the pro- 
posal of the Prime Minister was to trans- 
form our whole system from a unified 
Government to a Federal Government. 
That startled many minds. He was not 
ashamed to say that years ago it startled 
his mind, he looked at these 
things not from the point of view either 
of an Irishman or Scotchman, but from 
the point of view of an Englishman with 
nothing but English blood in his veins. 
Time was when Parliament registered 
the decrees of Kings ; now Kings regis- 
tered the decrees of Parliament. There 
was a great change from submitting to 
the veto of a King and submitting to the 
veto of the House of Lords. The Im- 
perial English race had learnt to adapt 
its political system to the needs of the 
time, and therefore he was not afraid to 
say that they were going to trans- 
form their system into a Federal 
system. It was a very curious fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken indulged in’ sneers at 
some who had found salvation on this 
subject. For himself, he had been a 
Home Ruler, and known to be so, both 
before he came to the House and since ; 
in the old dark days his voice was raised 
on behalf of Ireland, and he put to the 
eynical gentleman who had just spoken 
whether his doctrines were not those of 
an honest person? He knew scores of 
gentlemen, now Members of that House, 
who worked for Home Rule for years 
outside of it, and in asking for Home 
Rule they were speaking the voice of 
the people. Although he (Mr. Storey) 
had been a Home Ruler so long, he was 
sure the House would permit him to 
make a few observations on this measure. 
He would not make any prophecy, and 
he would not make quotations, Pro- 
phecy in that House was cheap, and 
quotations in the House were nasty. He 
would not refer to the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour)—— 


because 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : Do not quote me. 
Mr. Storey 
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Mr. STOREY said, he would not 


quote the right hon, Gentleman, though 
if he should do so he would have nothing 
to quote that the right hon. Gentleman 
need be ashamed of. What did it matter 
what an hon, Gentleman or anybody else 
said 10 years ago? Quotations would 
not settle this matter. England re. 
mained and Ireland remained, and they 
had to look to the present facts and hot 
to past speeches, and the position now 
was that if they could not get the ques- 
tion settled by the Prime Minister and 
his followers they would iater on have it 
settled by the right hon, Gentleman (Mr, 
A. J. Balfour) and his followers. Now, 
the present relations between England 
and Ireland could not continue. Now 
that the Liberal Party-—-by the voice 
of the greatest Minister, he was going to 
say, of any century, but certainly of this 
century—had brought forward a measure 
of Home Rule, some such policy was 
bound to be carried, for the Liberal 
Party had never yet during the past 60 
years brought forward a great measure 
that did not in the end, after all opposi- 
tion, reach the Statute Book. Well, 
something would have to be done. That 
being so, was there any alternative to 
Home Rule? They were told that the 
Prime Minister in 1886 changed his 
opinions, and that the Liberal Party 
went astray with him like a flock of 
sheep. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Not all. 

Mr. STOREY said, if they did not all 
go, the great majority of them did. The 
taunt that they did not all go came with 
a bad grace from the Tory Party ; for 
what were the facts ? Though a Radical 


he read history, and he found that the Tory 
Party opposed Catholic Emancipation 
and passed it; they opposed the suffrage 
and carried household suffrage ; they 
opposed Free Trade, and now, with few 


exceptions, Members on the Benches 
opposite admitted it was a wise policy; 
they opposed land purchase and carried a 
Land Purchase Bill; they opposed com- 
bination on the part of English workmen, 
and yet, according to one of their own 
newspapers, it was the Tory Party that 
first gave them the right to combine. 
The Party that had so changed had no 
great right to complain if all the Liberal 
Party should change their opinions. The 
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Prime Minister had changed ; it was not 
discreditable to him that he should do so. 
They had it on the authority of a great 
American writer ‘hat it was only the 
foolish and the dead that did not change 
their minds. It was not, however, be- 
cause the Prime Minister had changed 
that Home Rule had become a necessity, 
nor because the Liberal Party had deter- 
mined it would carry Home Rule if not 
in this Parliament then in some Parlia- 
ment to come, it was owing to the 
Tories, and to them alone, that Home 
Rule had become a necessity. If that 
Party had been wise and understood the 
principles on which the government of a 
country like this should be carried on, 
Parliament would probably never have had 
to meet the question of Home Rule. 
But this he would admit: If the Tory 
arty were to blame, the Liberal Party 
were not without blame. But the 
difference between the two was this: the 
Tory Party proposed to continue in the 
old path ; they were determined to try 
how near they could keep the ship 
of State to the rocks without suffering 
shipwreck ; whereas the Liberal Party, 
grown wise by experience, had put 
about to the open sea, in the hope of 
by-and-by making a safe harbour. 
Having come face to face with Home 
Rule, the question for them now was 
whether there was any alternative. If 
there were, he would resort to it; but 
he did not believe there was one. One 
Parliament was beiter than two, but 
there was only one Constitutional way of 
making one Parliament and one Execu- 
tive work well, and that was to legislate 
for each nation according to the desires 
of the majority of that nation, and to 
administer its affairs by men who ap- 
proved themselves to the people of that 
nation. How had they administered 
Ireland? It was not possible for a 
young man who was a Catholic and a 
Nationalist to rise in the Publie Service 
unless he would ally himself with the 
minority. [“*Oh!”] Hon, Gentlemen 
questioned the suggestion. His answer 
was that those few Catholic young men 
who had attained positions in the Public 
Departments had done so foreswearing 
the principles that they should hold dear 
and sacred, and allying themselves with the 
loyal minority. The present Chief 
Secretary had found public positions 
almost monopolised by the minority, and 
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he had raised a great outery by simply 
putting on some Boards a very few 
representatives of the majority. He 
had entertained hopes of the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
R. Churehill), who was not a Tory, and 
even of the present Leader of the 
Opposition, that they would legislate for 
Ireland according to the wishes of the 
people ; but that he had done so only 
showed how simple Radicals were. In 
the country Tories proclaimed that they 
did not intend to go for coercion ; but in 
the House itself they did under 
pressure, The Tories produced an 
abortive Local Government Bill: and, 
in spite of their own refusals, they were 
compelled to include leaseholders in the 
operation of the Land Act, to interfere 
with judicial rents, to deal with arrears, 
and to pass a clause—inoperative though 
it might be—for the restoration to their 
homes of evicted tenants. The Tories 
surrendered to force what they would 
not give to justice and right. Slowly, 
and after deep consideration, he came to 
the conclusion that Home Rule was 
necessary, and the House would by-and- 
by come to see that nothing else was 
possible. Even yet there was time 
for the Opposition to adopt a suggestion. 
They had indulged in diffuse diseussion 
of the Bill: but when they came to the 
central point, they must see there was 
only one way of escape from their 
position, The Leader of the Opposition 
had not spoken vet. Well, he could 
tell him that if he wished to have 
Radical recruits, he had a chance of one, 
if not more, for there were a number of 
Radicals who looked at the matter from 
the point of view he was endeavouring 
to elucidate. 


sO 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed ‘To-morrow. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(No. 265.) 
CONSIDERATION, 


Bill, as amended (by the Standing 
Committee) to be considered. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
© That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.”-—( Mr. Mundella.) 
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Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, that on behalf of several Members 
on the Opposition side of the House, he 
desired to point out to the Government 
that if they (the Government) desired to 
have those Bills to which no exception 
bring 


was taken passed, they should 
them in at the proper time. The 


Government, in spite of the protests of 
the Opposition, had taken the whole of 


House without any 


the 


the time of the 
exception for the 
Session ; therefore he (Sir R. Temple) 
and his friends felt entitled to ask that 
they (the Government) should bring on 
their Bills at a proper hour, and not after 
half-past 5 on a Wednesday, or after 
Midnight on other days. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: This Bill has 
passed through the Grand Committee, 
and is not opposed. It is most important 


remainder of 


that it should pass into law as soon as 
possible. 

*Mr. SPEAKER (to Sir R. Temple) : 
Does the hon. Baronet object ¢ 
Sir R. TEMPLE: Yes. 

Consideration, as amended, 
till To-morrow. 


deferred 


AND MEASURES BILL. 
(No. 163.) 
SECOND READING, 


WEIGHTS 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be read a second 
time. ’"—( Sir A. Rollit.) 


now 


Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Paneras, N.) 
asked if this was another attempt on 
the part of the small boroughs to obtain 
exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
County Couneils 7 

Si A. ROLLIT: Not at all. The 


objections of the County 


have been urged by the hon. Member for 


East Somerset, and have been met. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, 
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Councils 


E.): 


The objections of the County Councils 
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the pro- 
promised to 


mittee—Amendments which 
moters of the Bill have 
accept. 

Motion agreed to. 


Bill read the second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


MOTIONS, 


LIBEL BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Albert Rollit, Bill for the 
amendment of the Law of Libel, ordered to be 
brought i by Sir Albert Rollit, Mr. H. L. W, 
Lawson, Mr. Willox, Mr. Byles, Mr. Leng, Mr, 
T. P. O'Connor, and Dr. Cameron. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 296.] 


EDUCATION act (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Field, Bill to amend “ The 
Irish Education Act, 1892,” ordered to be 
brought iu by Mr. Field, Mr. Clancy, and Mr, 
William Redmond. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 297.] 


IRISH 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 
COMMITTEE. 

Ordered, That Mr. T. P. Q’Connor be 
discharged from further attendance on 
the Select Committee on Parliamentary 
Debates. 

Ordered, That Mr. Patrick M*Hugh 
be added to the Committee.—( Mr. Mar- 
joribanks.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Sixth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed, 


IRISH CHURCH ACT (COMMUTATION), 
Return [presented 11th April] to be 
printed, [No, 172.] 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 
Paper [presented 11th April] to be 
printed. [No. 173.] 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 
Paper [presented 11th April] to be 
printed, [ No. 174.) 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday 13th April 1893. 


LONDON STREETS (REMOVAL OF 
GATES, &c.) BILL (fy Order). 


CONSIDERATION, 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Motion made, and question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now taken into con- 
sideration.” 


Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guildford ) 
moved, in clanse 8, page 45, line 25, after 
“ square ” to add— 

“And rounl the whole of Bryanston Square 


from its junction with Great Cumberland Place 
to its junction with Wyndham Place..” 


I will explain briefly the object of this 
Amendment. This Bill, whieh has 
passed its Second Reading, provides for 
the taking away of the gates and bars 
from the squares and streets all over the 
Metropolis. I would not be in Order in 
re-iscussing that question now ; but, at 
the same time, I wish to say it must be 
obvious that where gates and bars are 


removed in cases where householders 
have paid very large sums for the 


privilege of living in squares and streets 
on account of their freedom from traffic, 
their interests are enormously damaged 
by the Bill. In this particular ease, the 
leaseholders of Bryanston Square hal 
paid large sums for their leases—having 
gates at the North and South ends of the 
square —a section of which was, that no 
tra‘iec whatever passed their doors. 
This Bill was brought forward, and in 
pursuance of the Standing Orders, notice 
was only given to those whose property 
was proposed to be taken away by the 
Bill. The consequence of that was that 
persons whose property was largely 
affected were not noticed at all. I think 
the County Council would have been 
better advised had they given the 
residents of Bryanston Square and Lord 
Portman, the landlord, notice ef — this 
Bill. Those people, who were largely 
affected by the Bill, never heard of the 
Bill until it had actually been before the 
Committee for two days, consequently 
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they were not represented by counsel 
before the Committee, and their interest 
was not considered by the Committee. 
Hon. Members are aware that a Bill is 
pending for establishing a large railway 
station in that quarter of London, and 
when that station is established, 
Bryanston Square, which has been 
hitherto a cul-de-sac, will become a great 
thoroughfare to the station, and will bear 
the same relation to Edgware Road as 
the Embankment does to the Strand. If 
this Amendment is adopted a noiseless 
pavement will be laid down in the square, 
and if that is done a great deal of the in- 
convenience which the inhabitants will 
otherwise suffer will be avoided. 
Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 25, after the word “ square,” 
to insert the words “and around the whole of 
Bryanston Square from its junction with Great 
Cumberland Place to its junction with Wynd- 
ham Place."—(Wr. Brodrick.) 

Question, * That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and negatived, 


Amendments made. 


Bill to be read the third time. 
*Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.): 


In the absence of the Chairman of the 
Committee, I wish to say a few words on 


this Amendment. I ams surprised 
that the hon. Member has thought 
proper to take the unusual course of 


occupying the time of the House in a 
matter of this kind, I have to say that 
this point was most carefully considered 
by the Committee, because if those for 
whom he speaks are dissatisfied they can 
get the judgment of a Committee in 
another place. The objection of the 
hon, Member seems to go a very 
dangerous length, because he says that 
under the Standing Orders of the House 
the inhabitants of the syuare were 
entitled to get notice, and did not get 
notice ; that, consequently, they did not 
appear before the Committee ; and, that, 
therefore, they were entitled to be heard 
at this stage before the House of Com- 
mons. The House willobserve what an 
enormous length that proposal goes, — Is 
it to be understood that every interested 
party who, under the Standing Orders of 
the House, has no right to appear before 
the Committee, can come forward at this 
stage of the Bill and raise a Debate in 
this Llouse ? That would be a most un- 
fortunate precedent for the House to 
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establish. I have also to say that the 
parties were, as a matter of fact, repre- 
sented before the Committee, and their 
case argued. Mr. Bowman, counsel for 
Lord Portman and the Portman estate, 
said that if he did not succeed in retain- 
ing the gates he would like to have this 
noiseless pavement, and two of the resi- 
dents of the Square were examined. I do 
not think it is a breach of confidence to say 
that this point as to the noiseless pavemeut 
was fully considered by the Committee. 
The Member for West Belfast has some 
special knowledge of the two gates at 
Bryanston Square, and he proposed that 
noiseless pavement should be put down 
where these gates were taken away. But 
when the proposal was made I asked how 
far it was proposed to go, and whether 
the suggestion was that the whole square 
was to be put down in wood pavement. 
We unanimously decided that this should 
not be done, and, therefore, I hope the 
House will not go beyond the deliberate 
decision of the Committee. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) said, 
that the Mover of the Amendment had 
stated tha: high rents had been got for 
these houses in Bryanston Square on 
account of the gates. He, therefore, 
thought that if the gates were removed, 
and if this noiseless pavement was put 
down, it should be paid by the landlords 
who had had the advantage of these high 
rents. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) hoped that the House would 
not adopt the unusual course of reopening 
the question, which had been carefully 
considered by the Committee, who had 
had all the facts before them. The 
inhabitauts of the Square would have an 
opportunity of bringing their question 
before the other House, if they wished to 
do so, but he believed that some of them 
at any rate preferred the pavement pro- 
posed by the Council, and he submitted 
that was the proper course for them to 
take. He hoped the House would support 
the decision of the Committee, and not 
put the ratepayers of Loudon to unneces- 
sary expense. 

Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) : 
I have been asked by the Local Authority, 
which in this caseis the Vestry, tooppose 
the Motion of my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Guildford, on the ground that it 
would entail an extremely heavy burden 
on the ratepayers. The Vestry maintain 
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that the traffic will not be materially 
increased by the removal of these gates, 
and even if the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway were open—of 
which there is a doubt—the inhabitants 
of the square would not experience any 
serious inconvenience from the traffic, 

But if they do experience any serious 
inconvenience the Vestry will take the 
proper steps to lessen it at the proper 
time. I am told that the cost of the 
wood pavement in this case would be 
between £6,000 and £7,000, and I ask the 
House whether they think it right that a 
burden of this kind should be placed on 
the ratepayers without askiag the Local 
Authority whether they assent to it or not. 
The Vestry say that it is to the conveui- 
ence of London that those gates and bars 
should be removed, and that, therefore, 
the cost should not fall upon the particular 
locality, but upon the London County 
Council. I ask, therefore, whether it 
would not be better for my hon. Friend 
to withdraw his Motion in order that the 
matter may be fully ventilated in another 
place. 

*Mr. J.W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I think the House should be 
indebted to my hon, Friend the Member 
for Guildford for bringing this matter 
under its notice. The hon. Member who 
spoke last said it would be hard to 
decide this question without giving the 
Vestry any notice in respect to it. That 
is the very ground on which my hon. Friend 
brought the matter forward. I do not 
hesitate to say that not a single inhabi- 
tant of the squares and streets from 
which it is proposed to remove the gates 
and bars received the slightest notice 
from the London County Council of 
their intention to make this great 
change. ‘The same statement applies to 
Belgravia. The County Council, have, 
no doubt, acted in strict accordance with 
the Standing Orders of the House, but I 
think some notice should lave been given 
to the inhabitants of these districts in 
order that they might have come before 
the Committee and laid their case before 
them. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshirc, North- 
wich) said, that, asa leaseholder affected by 
the Bill, he desired to say that this Amend- 
ment should not be withdrawn, but should 
be negatived by the House. It seemed to 
him that if the landlords wanted to 
exclude, by means of gates and bars, the 
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public from the roads and squares, it was 
only right that they should maintain 
these roads themselves. 

Mr. BRODRICK said, that after the 
remarks of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the London University, 
which had made it clear that this point 
was left open for consideration by the 
House of Lords, he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Amendments made, 


Bill to be read the third time. 


STANDING ORDERS (4y Order), 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed [23rd 
Mareh] to Standing Order 166.. 


And which Amendment was, 


In line 1, to leave out the words “ Every Bill 
by which a Railway, Canal, or Tramroad Com- 
pany is incorporated shall contain a clause to the 
following effect.” and insert the words, “ In the 
case of every Bill for incorporating a Railway, 
Canal, or Tramroad Company, or for giving any 
powers to an existing Railway, Canal, or Tram- 
roal Company to which no Rates and Charges 
Order Confirmation Act expressly applies, the 
Committee on the Bill shall affix the rates and 
charges for merchandise traftic (including small 
parcels of a perishable nature conveyed by 
passenger train) by reference to the Rates and 
Charges Order Confirmation Act of some other 
Company, which, inthe opinion of the Com- 
mittee, will properly and conveniently apply ; 
and the Committee shall, in the case of an 
existing company, provide that the rates and 
charges for merchandise traftic, and such small 
parcels as aforesaid so fixed, shall be in substi- 
tution for the rates and charges for similar 
traffic authorised to be taken by the compatiy 
under their existing Acts. 

If the Committee shall be of opinion that no 
such Act as aforesaid will properly and conve- 
niently apply they shall insert a clause to the 
following effect :"—(The Chairman of Ways 
and Means.) 

And the Question, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Standing Order,” having been negatived 


[23rd March. ] 


Question again proposed, “ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, in line 16, after the 
word “If,” to insert the words “in any 
such Bill other than a Railway Bill.”"— 
(The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 
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Orders. 


Question, “ That those words be there 
inserted in the proposed Amendment,” 
put, and agreed to. 
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Words, as amended, inserted in the 
Standing Order. 


Standing Order 171 was read, and 


amended :— 

Ta line 1, by leaving out the words 
“Municipal Corporation, Local Board 
Improvement Commissien, or other.” 

In line 4, by inserting after the word 
“carriages,” the words “subject to the 
following exceptions only.” 

In line 5, by leaving out the words 
* Provided that.” 

In line 15, by leaving out the word 
“therefor,” and inserting the words * for 
the purpose.” 

In line 32, by leaving out the words 
“and determine,” and inserting the 
words “during the continuance of such 
lease. 

(B.) Where the local authority are empowered 
to work any tramways belonging to, or authorised 
to be constructed or acquired by them, the 
Committee on the Bill may, if they think 
fit underthe special circumstances of the 
case empower the local authority to enter into 
agreements for running powers over any tram- 
ways in connection with the tramways so worked 
or to be worked by them, and such running 
powers shall be deemed to be a purpose of * The 
Public Health Act, 1875,” and the expenses of 
the exercise of such powers shall, in the event 
of deticiency in the tramway account, be defrayed 
out of a local rate, as defined by *The Tram- 
ways Act, 1870.’ Provided that in any such 
the Committee on the Bill shall make 
provision— 

(1.) That no such ayreement shall have 
effect until approved by the Board cf 
Trale. 

(2.) That all enactments, bye-laws, and 
regulations relating to the use of or the 
running of carriages upon the tramways 
and the taking of tolls and = cha 
therefor, shall, so far as applicable, ex- 
tend and apply mutatis mutandis to, 
shall be observed by the local authority 
exercising such running powers ; 

(3.) That such ranning powers shal! in no 
case be exclusive, and shall cease uncon- 
ditionally at the expiration of seven 
years from the date of the agreement ; 

(4.) That further agreements for the exer- 
cise of such running powers may be made 
from time to time with the approval of 
the Board of Trade for any period not 
exceeding seven years, provided that 
such powers shall cease unconditionally 
at the expiration of the period for which 
the same are given ; 

(5.) That all questions in dispute as to the 
construction of or arising in consequence 
of such agreements shal] be determine. 
by arbitration.” 
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New Standing Order to follow Stand- 
ing Order 170 :— 


No powers of construction, acquisition, or taking 
on lease of tramway to be given to a local 
authority except under special local circum- 
stances.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


(170A). That no powers shall be given to 
any local authority to construct, acquire, or 
take on lease any tramway, or portion of tram- 
way, beyond the limits of their district, unless 
such tramway or portion of tramway is in con- 
nection with the tramway belonging to, or 
authorised to be constructed or acquired by the 
local authority, and unless the Committee on 
the Bill shal] determine that, having regard to 
the special local circumstances, such construc. 
tion, acquisition, or taking on lease ought to be 
sanctioned. In every case in which the Com- 
mittee shall so determine they shall insert a 
clause for the protection of the local authority 
of the district in which such tramway or portion 
of tramway is situate in the terms mutatis 
mutandis of Section 43 of “The Tramways Act, 
1870” except that the period of seven years 
shall be substituted for the period of 21 years, 
and the period of three years for the period of 
years.”"—(The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he would not trouble the House with any 
observations in regard to the Amend- 
ment he had to propose. He thought it 
would be sufficient if he pointed out that 
the insertion of the words * unless other- 
wise agreed with the Local Authority ” 
could not possibly do any harm, and it 
might do good. He was rather surprised 
the words had not been inserted before. 


Amendment proposed, in line 9, after 
the words “ they shall ” insert the words 
“unless otherwise agreed with the 
Local Authority."—/( Mr. Hunter.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


*Tie CHAIRMAN or COM- 
MITTEES (Mr. MELior, York, W.R., 
Sowerby): I am sorry I cannot accept 
these words for this reason : the Stand- 
ing Order has been most carefully con- 
sidered by all the persons concerned ; it 
has the assent of the Local Government 
Board and of the Board of Trade ; it was 
settled in consultation with the autho- 
rites of the House of Lords, and it is most 
desirable, in my opinion, that the Standing 
Orders of the two Houses should agree 
in this respect. This Order has been 
put in this form as a result of a good 
deal of experience, and I think it well 
that we should not alter it. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Resolved, That no powers shall be given to 
any local authority to construct, acquire, or 
take on lease any tramway or portion of tram- 
way beyond the limits of their district, unless 
such tramway or portion of tramway is in 
connection with the tramway belonging to or 
authorised to be constructed or acquired by the 
local authority, and unless the Committee on 
the Bill shall determine that, having regard to 
the special local circumstances, such con- 
struction, acquisition, or taking on lease ought 
to be sanctioned. 

In every case in which the Committee shall 
so determine they shall insert a clause for the 
protection of the local authority of the district 
in which such tramway or portion of tramway 
is situate in the terms mutatis mutandis 
of Section 43 of * The Tramways Act, 1870,” 
except that the period of seven years shall be 
substituted for the period of twenty-one years, 
and the period of three years for the period of 
seven years. 

Resolved, that the said Resolution be a 
Standing Order of this House. 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY BILL. 


*Mr. T. H. BOLTON (St. Pancras, 
N.): In regard to my notice to move an 
Instruction to the Committee on this 
Bill to insert clauses giving effect to an 
agreement for the erection of a bridge 
across the railway bet ween Gospel Oak and 
Hampstead Heath stations, I have to say it 
will be unnecessary to trouble the House 
with the matter, because the Railway 
Company have now taken a different 
view of their responsibility in connection 
with the matter; the parties have been 
before the Chairman of Ways and Means, 
and as a result the whole question has 
by consent been referred to arbitration. 


QUESTIONS. 
MILITARY EXPENDITURE IN INDIA. 
Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I beg to 


ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Secretary of State’s 
attention has been called to the fact that, 
whereas in the 10 years 1881-2 to 
1890-91 the net land revenue from all 
parts of India, including Upper Burma, 
mounted to Rx.194,979,519, the ex perd:- 
ture on Army services, special defence 
works, and military works during that 
period amounted to Rx.208,332,811, or 
Rx.13,353,292 in excess of the iand 


revenue ; and whether the Secretary of 
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State, in view of this enormous expendi- 
ture, is prepared to make any proposals 
for the reduction of military expenditure 
in India ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE rorINDIA (Mr. GeorGeE Rvs- 
sELL,North Beds.) : Yes, Sir. The figures 
are approximately as represented in the 
question, and the importance of effecting 
economy in the military expenditure has 
been impressed on the Government of 
India on more than one occasion. 


THE AMALGAMATION OF, THE ARMIES 
IN INDIA. 


Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether, in 
the forthcoming measure for the aboli- 
tion of Presidency Army Commands in 
India, announced by the Secretary of 
State for War as shortly to be intro- 
duced, effectual steps will be taken for 
ensuring the financial saving expected to 
accrue from such abolition, as pointed 
out by the Commission sitting in 1881, 
which recommended the amalgamation of 
the Armies of India ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The saving to 


which my hon. Friend refers was ex- 


pected to result not from the abolition of 
the Presidential Army commands, but 
from other measures of reorganisation re- 
commended by the Indian Army Com- 


mission of 1879. These measures have 
in the main been already carried out, and 
a considerable saving has thereby been 
effected. The final change now proposed 
may cause a slight further decrease of 
charge. 


INDIAN LAND REVENUES. 
Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 


Secretary of State for India whether the 


attention of the Secretary of State has | 


been called to the condition of the land 
revenue in India and the heavy and 
yearly increasing expenditure incurred in 
collecting that revenue, as are shown in 


the following particulars for the years | 


1881-2 and 1890-91: in Bengal, land 
revenue increased, at the end of the 10 
years named, Rx.87,571, at a permanent 
additional yearly cost of Rx.52,874 ; in 
the North-West Provinces and Oudh, 
there was a decrease of revenue of 
Rx.7,074, at a permanent additional 
yearly cost of Rx.102,620; in the 
Punjab, an increase of 
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Rx.231,365, at a permanent additional 
yearly cost of Rx.148,783; in the 
Central Provinces, an increase of revenue 
| of Rx.74,076, at a permanent additional 
yearly cost of Rx.83,506 ; in Assam, an 
increase of revenue of Rx.73,745, at a 
permanent additional yearly cost of 
| Rx.4,.776: and in Madras, an increase 
of revenue of Rx.19,251, at a permanent 
‘additional yearly cost of Rx.116,764 ; 
whether any revision of settlement bas 
been made in the above Presidency and 
Provinces ; and whether he can explain 
why, in view of the great increase of 
population and, presumably, an extension 
in the cultivable area of the regions 
named, there is a decrease in the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, and such a 
slight increase (nearly six times exceeded 
by additional cost of collection) in Madras 
and in the Central Provinces, in which 
latter place also the increased expendi- 
ture on revenue account overbalaneces the 
receipts 7 
Mr. G. RUSSELL: The figures re- 
cited in my hon, Friend's question are 
correct, or nearly so; the precise figures 
“an be computed from the Table on page 
97 of the Indian Statistical Abstract pre- 
sented to Parliament last Session. But 
the Secretary of State is not aware that 
the increase of expenditure is permanent, 
far as it is caused by settlement 
operations. Revisions of land revenue 
settlement have been in progress during 
the 10 years, or a part of them, in all 
the Provinees named except Oudh. In 
Bengal and Assam the settlement pro- 
ceedings were of a petty character. ‘The 
explanation apparently is: (a) In the 
North-West Provinces and Oudh the land 
revenue receipts of 1881-2 were increased 
by realization of arrears, while in the re- 
ceipts of 1890-91 deficiency was caused 
by suspensions of revenue, the autumn 
crop having failed in several distriets in 
consequence of floods, The full land 
revenue demand of the Province has 
increased considerably during the decade. 
The land revenue’ expenditure was 
swelled in 1883-4 by 10 lakhs of new 
expenditure on Patwaris under arrange- 
ments introduced in March, 1882. Since 
the year 1885-6, when settlement opera- 
tions began to be contracted, the land 
/revenue expenditure of the North-West 
Provinees and Oudh has fallen from 815 
}to 75 lakhs. (b) In Madras Presidency 
| large remissions and slackness of collec- 


so 


} 
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tion consequent on an unfavourable 
season in most districts reduced the land 
revenue receipts of 1890-91. The land 
revenue of that year was, therefore, con- 
siderably below the normal receipts. 
The iucrease of expenditure in Madras 
was in great part due to larger allowances 
to village and rural officers sanctioned in 
1890. (c) In the Central Provinces the 
land revenue settlements, now more than 
half completed, will yield a considerable 
increase of land revenue. Six anda half 
lakhs of that increase accrued between 
1886 and 1890. The increase in expen- 
diture is due in part to the survey and 
settlement charges which will cease 
within the next four years ; and in part 
to certain changes in the Patwari fund. 


THE SALT TAX IN INDIA, 
Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
attention of the Secretary of State has 


been called to a passage in a Report 


written by Mr. Skrine, of the Imperial Civil 
Service, on the condition of the inhabi- 
tants of Bengal, in which he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that a free use of salt is 
specially necessary in the case of dwellers 


in swampy countries, and asserts that 
the low vitality which is increasingly 
seen in the Bengali peasant is in a great 
measure due to the impost on salt; that 
in consequence of the scarcity of salt for 
human consumption the lower Provinces 
of Bengal have become tie nidus of 
cholera : whether he is aware that the 
average annual consumption of salt per 
head in Bengal is about 115 tbs, 
against 185 lbs. in the Madras Presi- 
dency, and 363 Ibs. in the Bombay 
Presidency ; while in Northern India 
(including the Punjab, the North-Western 
Provinces, Oudh, and Behar, the average 
aunual consumption is actually only 
8} lbs. per head ; and if the facts are as 
stated, what steps the Secretary of State 
intends to take to provide the people with 
salt at a reasonable rate, and so relieve the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal of the incep- 
tion of cholera, and India the ravages of 
this disease ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has seen the Report to 
which my hon. Friend refers ; but the 
opinious therein expressed as to the effects 
of the Salt Duty are not generally 
accepted, nor are the figures contained in 
the second part of the question correct, 


as 


Mr. George Russell. 
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so far as the Secretary of State’s infor- 
mation goes. It is a matter of regret 
that it should be necessary to retain this 
duty on salt at its present amount, and, 
if the state of the finances should permit, 
the Government of India would gladly 
take an opportunity of reducing it; but 
at present there is unfortunately no pro- 
spect of any such reduction. 


SHIPS’ BOILERS IN THE NAVY. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the Vudean torpedo depot ship, 
Thunderer battle-ship, and other vessels, 
which have had their defective tubing 
fitted with ferrules, have been since tested 
at normal and forced draught speed for any 
length of time at if so, will he 
state the speed obtained under both con- 
ditions, and how much above or under 
the original estimate ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rowertrsox, Dundee) : 
The TVhunderer, Vulean, and other 
vessels have had their boilers fitted with 
ferrules with very satisfactory results, 
The extensive trials of ferruled 
boiler have been made in the 
Thunderer. Sea trial from Portsmouth 
to Madeira, occupying 101 hours, at four- 
fifths specified natural draught power : 
Mean indicated horse - power, 4,458 ; 
specified, 4,400; mean speed, 12°98 
knots ; estimated, 13°0 knots. The ship 
then remained at Madeira for three days 
and returned to Portsmouth, working 
under the same conditions, the trip 
ocenpying 995 hours: Mean indicated 
horse-power, 4,592 ;  specitied, 4,400 ; 
mean speed, 13°11 knots ; estimated, 13:0, 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead): Arising 
out of the question, | should like to ask 
if the tubes in all the boilers fitted 
with ferrules are found to be perfectly 
tight and safe when the boilers are under 
the forced pressure necessary to give the 
vessels their maximum speed ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I must ask 
for notice of that question. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) was understood to ask when the 
Report of the Boiler Committee would 
be presented 7 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I 


answer that without notice. 
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Beer Removals in the 
DISEASE AMONGST HORSES. 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture if he is aware that a great 
amount of disease is spread amongst 
horses by the horse-boxes on railways 
not being properly disinfected ; and if he 
can give instructions that they will in 
future be Gicintooted the same as cattle 


trucks are ? 

THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garpyer, 
Essex, Saffron Walden): I have no 
reason to believe that a great amount of 
disease is spread amongst horses in the | 
manner suggested in the question, The | 
cleansing of horse-boxes is already pro- 
vided for by Article 103 of the Animals | 
Order of 1886, a copy of which I shall 
be h: appy to show tomy hon, Friend ; and 
if he is in possession of any information | 
pointing to any evasion of the require- | 
ments of that Orde vr, I shall be glad to | 
receive particulars and to give the matter 
my attention, 
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EAST INDIA CIVIL SERVICES. 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pembroke, 
&e.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether the Report, 
quoted in the Memorandum of the 
Civil Services (East India) Bill, as to 
the justification for the legislation re- 
commended is of any authority ; and 
whether it can be put forward as the 
opinion of any Indian au- 
thority 7 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The! 
document mentioned in my hon, Friend's 
question was vever recorded or discussed 
officially ; it was merely an expression of 
opinion upon a state of things which 
existed 33 years ago, but has since been | 
materially changed in accordance with 
subsequent legislation, 


recognised 


FOOTPATHS IN THE 
LEWIs. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that there is no foot- 
path availeble for the children attending 
the school house, a distance of two miles 
from the township of Hacklet, Bernera, 
Vig, Island of Lewis; that the Local 
Authorities have no funds at their 
disposal for the purpose of making one ; 
and whether a grant will be made to 


ISLAND OF 
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| down this year. 
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meet the requirements of this poor and 
exposed district 7 

THESECRETARY rorSCOTLAND 
(Sir G. TrREVELYAN, Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton): A contribution of £3,000 has 
been given to the County Council of 
Ross and Cromarty for the construction 
of roads and footpaths; and out of this 
amount a sum of no less than £2,000 has 
been allocated to the Island of Lewis; 
£600 has been assigned to the parish of 
Uig, out of which £150 has, I under- 
stand, been specially set aside for 
making a footpath at Bernera. The 
District Committee are primarily re- 
sponsible for an impartial distribution of 
the grant amongst the poorer districts. 


United Kingdom. 


THE NAVAL DEFENCE ACT. 
Lorp G. HAMILTON (Middlesex, 
Ealing): I beg to ask the Secretary to 


the Admiralty “if orders have been sent to 
the dockyards to commence the battle- 
ships which were to be laid down this 


year; and, if so, if he would be good 
enough to lay upon the Table a Memo- 
randum containing the same information 
ve these ships as was given to 
the late Parliament in reference to the 
battle-ships in the Naval Defence Act ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The orders 
have not yet been given to the dockyards 
to commence the battle-ships to be laid 
The design is not yet 
completed. When completed the fullest 
particulars which can given con- 
sistently with the public interest will be 
furnished, 


be 


REMOVALS IN THE UNITED 
KING DOM, 

Mr. A. OCCONNOR (Donegal, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the Revenue Authorities 
keep any official record, compiled from 
their own figures, of the quantity of beer 
removed from one part of the United 
Kingdom to another part, or whether 
they are dependent for information on 
this point upon brewers, shippers, and 
carrying companies ; and, in the latter 
ease, what check they have upon the 
accuracy or completeness of the Returns ? 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): 
The answer to the hon. Member's ques- 
tion will be found on page 10 of the 
Financial Relations Return, House of 
Commons Paper 329, of 1891, 


BEER 
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AMMUNITION GUN CARRIAGES. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is 
aware that the new ammunition (cordite 
powder) gun carriage is so constructed 
that when the ammunition boxes are 
partially emptied the jar is so excessive 
that it tends to produce displacement of 
some of the parts; and whether steps 
will be taken to obviate this unnecessary 
jar and the probable injury to the work- 
ing parts of the gun resulting therefrom ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsett - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.) : I am sorry to say that I 
am quite unable to discover what this 
question means, nor can I find any soldier 
or civilian in the War Office who can even 
hazard a guess as to its meaning. If the 
hon. Member will put it down in a more 
explicit form, or will have the goodness 
to call at the War Office and explain to 
the Director of Artillery what it is that 
he desires to know, every effort will be 
made to give an answer. 

*Mr. WEIR As the right hon. 
Gentleman does not understand this plain 
and simple question, I beg to give notice 
that I will again put the question on the 


Paper in another form, and, in the mean- 
time, will endeavour to give some 
technical instruction to the Secretary for 
War and the Departmental Staff. 


POLICE PUNISHMENTS. 

Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, 
Westminster) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether he is aware that Sergeant 
Knight, of the “C” division of the 
Metropolitan Police, was a short time 
ago punished by Colonel Roberts, the 
Chief Constable, for entering a public- 
house and drinking a glass of beer when 
on duty ; whether he will state if the 
punishment then inflicted, consisting of 
10 days’ stoppage of pay and four days’ 
stoppage of leave, amounting in reality 
to a fine of £3 10s., is not largely in 
excess of the maximum penalty, as stated 
in the Regulations for the Force; and 
whether he will be able, taking into con- 
sideration the excellent character pre- 
viously borne by Sergeant Knight, to 
remit part of the fine ¢ 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) : The sergeant most 
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improperly left his duty and entered a 
publie-house to obtain drink while in 
charge of the section ; and in order to 
deceive the landlord, who would be liable 
to severe penalties for serving drink to a 
police officer on duty, he removed his 
armlet, and thereby made his offence 
more serious. The offence was, under 
the circumstances, deemed an aggravated 
case, which would have warranted a 
more severe punishment than that 
awarded ; but in consideration of the 
officer's previous good character, a 
modified punishment was inflicted as 
stated in the hon. Member's question. 


MEAL TIMES IN FACTORIES. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
of an inquest held on the death of a work- 
girl, Delilah Figgins, at Guy’s Hospital, 
lately employed by Messrs. Pink, jam 
manufacturers, Bermondsey, and of the 
fact pressed at the inquest that this firm, 
with others, confine their employés 
within their works during meal hours ; 
and if he will at once take steps to pre- 
vent a recurrence of this practice ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: From the verdict 
given at the inquest, it appears that 
Delilah Figgins died from blood poisoning 
caused by an accidental blow on the 
knee previous to her employment at 
Messrs. Pink, and not from the inhala- 
tion of the vapour from putrid oranges. 
Mr. Henderson, one of Her Majesty’s 
Superintending Inspectors, has visited 
the factory of Messrs. Pink, and reports. 
that, in his opinion, the establishment 
appears in all respects to be well regu- 
lated. I understand that up to a few 
days ago it was the rule that the women 
employed in ;the factory were kept in 
during the dinner hour unless _ they 
obtained special permission to go out, 
but I am now informed that arrangements 
have been made by Messrs. Pink to allow 
them to leave the factory during meal 
times without making special application 
for permission to do so. I trust that 
other firms will follow their example. 


Mr. BURNS: Cannot the right hon. 
Gentleman at once see his way, under 
Clause 65 of the Factory Act of 1878, 
to compel all owners. of factories in 
London to allow the girls and women 
employed in them to go out during meal 
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times ? Mr. Pink was induced by myself 
to allow this to be done. 

Mr. ASQUITH: I must ask for 


notice of this question. 


ROYAL MAIL CART SERVICE. 


Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS (Fins- 
bury, E.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether the contract with 
Messrs. Macnamara for Royal wail ser- 
viee is about to expire ; and, if so, will 
he, before renewing such contract, make 
an inquiry into the conditions under 
which the drivers of the Royal mail carts 
work ; whether it is true that the men 
are working 14, 16, and even more 
hours per day ; whether the pay of the 
service men is 21s. per week, less stop- 
pages ; and whether the odd men, besides 
Is. per day allowed for waiting, are paid 
at the rate of 4d. per hour ? 

Sir J. KENNAWAY (Devon, Honi- 
ton): May I ask is it a fact that the 
drivers of the mail carts work seven days 
a week, and is no opportunity given to 
them—such as rural postmen have—to 
rest on Sundays ? 


Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 


(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): I 


answer that question without 
notice. In reply to the question 
on the Paper, I have to say that 
the contract is a general contract, termi- 
nated with six months’ notice on either 
side. I understand that the day's work 
of the permanent drivers extends on an 
average over 12} hours, of which, how- 
ever, between four and tive hours only 
are occupied on actual duty daily. The 
pay is 2ls. a week for single-horse 
drivers and 22s. for pair horse drivers 
for the first six months, and afterwards 
to 23s. and 24s, to 25s. respec- 
tively. Special payment is made for 
Sunday work and overtime, and certain 
bonuses are given. The odd men em- 
ployed receive average earnings of 
between 4s. and 4s. 6d. a day. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS: Is it a fact 
that the men begin day duty at 3 a.m., 
and do not finish until 7 or 8 p.m. ? Is 
the right hon. Gentleman also aware that 
one man has been discharged to-day by 
Mr. Wilmot, Messrs. Macnamara’s mana- 
ger, on account of the question appearing 
on the Paper, for which he is no more 
responsible than others, and that he has 
been told that he might go to the House 


cannot 


22s, 
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of Commons and see what the Commons 
would do for him ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I have no infor- 
mation on the subject, but if the allega- 
tions are sent to me I will make 
inquiry into them, 

Mr. BURNS: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he has considered 
whether a profit would not accrue to the 
public and advantage to the employés if 
the horses and the vehicles were directly 
owned by, aud the employés directly en- 
gaged by, the Department ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I will consider 


that proposal. 


TRAM FARES ON BANK HOLIDAYS. 


Mr. A. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that certain 
London Tramway Companies systemati- 
rally suspend all }d., ld., and 1}d. fares 
on Bank holidays, and make 2d. the 
minimum fare for any distance; and 
whether he will endeavour, by legislation 
or otherwise, to prevent Tramway Com- 
panies in the future from charging these 
additional fares on public holidays ? 
*Tur PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munvetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): I have received a letter 
from the London Tramways Companies, 
from which I learn that 
“the company charges }<.,-1d., 1}d., and 2d, 
according to the distance run. To Greenwich, 
Streatham, and Tooting, the company’s usual 
charge is 3d. for 6} miles, 4} miles, and 6} 
miles respectively. This involves the giving out 
of different tickets for different tramway stations, 
On the three holidays—Easter, Whit-Monday, 
and August Monday Bank holidays, it is im- 
possible, owing to the number of passengers, to 
provide for the issue of tickets and collection of 
fares for different stations, and, therefore, the 
jcd., 1d., and 13d. fares are abolished on those 
days; but the 2d. fare which is charged is con- 
siderably below the maximum charge allowed 
by Parliament.” 
The Board of Trade have at present no 
power to intervene in the matter, and I 
would point out to the hon, Member 
that if a concession once made is to be 
regarded as perpetual there would be 
greater difficulties in obtaining conces- 
sions. I will, however, consider the point. 
BRITISH 


CURRENCY IN 


HONDURAS. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether a Petition has been for some 
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time before Her, Majesty’s Government, 
signed practically by the entire adult 
male population of the Colony of British 
Honduras, urgently setting forth the 
heavy losses and extreme hardships to 
which they are subjected through the 
continuous depreciation of a silver cur- 
rency with its consequent diminution of 
purchasing power, and praying for a 
restoration of the gold standard which 
formerly existed ; and whether it is the 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to accede to the prayer of that Petition ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. S. Buxton, 
Tower Hamlets, Poplar): A Petition, 
largely and generally signed by the inhabi- 
tants of British Honduras, to the eflect 
stated in the question, was received at 
the Colonial Office on the 20th February, 
and is at present under the consideration 
of the Secretary of State, who has not 
yet decided what course he shall take 
with regard to it. 


THE AMERICAN MAIL ROUTE, 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General if his attention has been called 
to the fact that the mails brought by the 
Cunard steamer Etruria, and landed at 
Queenstown at 7 pam. on Friday, the 
7th April, were delivered at Liverpool at 
10 am. on the 8th April, in time for 
replies being made to the correspondence 
by the outgoing steamer leaving Liver- 
pool on that date ; and whether, in view 
of the accelerated railway service from 
Queenstown, and the employment of 
additional fast steamers by the Cunard 
Company, he will request the United 
States Postmaster General to forward 
correspondence for Liverpool and the 
North ef England by this line of vessels 
instead of by the vessels now sailing 
under the United States Flag from New 
York to Southampton ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: It is a fact that 
the Etruria, which left New York at 
7.4 a.m. on the Ist instant, landed mails 
for all parts of the United Kingdom at 
Queenstown at 7 p.m. on Friday, the 7th, 
and that correspondence was delivered at 
Liverpool during the forenoon of Satur- 
day, the 8th. I would refer the right 
hon. Member to the answers which I gave 
to several questions on the 10th of last 
month, and I may say that the results 


Mr. Weir. 
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obtained are still under careful observa- 
tion. I would point out, however, that 
the early arrival of mails by the Etruria 
would not justify me in making the re. 
quest suggested in the question, as there 
are cases in which American mails when 
sent by the Southampton line arrive 
earlier than would be the case if kept 
back for the departure of the next 
steamer for Queenstown. For example, 
the International Company's steamer 
(Chester lett New York on the Ist instant 
several hours later than the L£truria; 
and by that time there was a considerable 
mass of fresh correspondence for this 
country which the Chester brought to 
Southampton, arriving on the 11th in- 
stant. This correspondence was delivered 
considerably earlier than it would have 
been if it had been kept, as proposed by 
the right hon. Member, for the T'eutonie, 
which arrived at Queeustown yesterday, 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick); I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Local Government Board has _ received 
from Messrs. Joseph Delahunt and Patrick 
W. Corrigan, candidates at the recent 
elcetion for Guardians of the Poor for 
Fitzwilliam Ward of the City of Dublin, 
a letter stating that the Returning Officer 
in breach of his undertaking to consider 
objections to claims to vote when the 
contentious papers had been disposed of, 
refused to do so; that the Returning 
Officer refused to count the votes of the 
occupiers of the artizans’ dwellings in 
the ward who were rated and taxes paid; 
and that some of the papers after being 
lodged were tampered with in regard to 
certain interests ; and what reply, if any, 
has been given, and failing satisfactory 
explanation, will an inquiry be directed 
with a view, if necessary, of having 4 
new election ? 

*Mr. KENNY (Dublin, St. Stephen's 
Green) : Is it not a fact that these taxes 
were not paid until after the votes had 
been given ? / 

Mr. FIELD: And may I ask if under 
the law a period of six months is allowed, 
and that in this case it had not expired ? 

*Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I am informed that the 
Local government Board have received 
from the gentleman named a letter con- 
taining complaints against the action of 
the Returning Officer of the nature re 
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ferred to. The letter was sent to the 
Returning Officer, who states that he did 
not give the undertaking alleged in the 
question, but that on the evening of the 
5th instant he announced that he would 
give judgment in certain specified cases 
on the following morning, and then pro- 
ceed to count. To this arrangement, he 
states, he strictly adhered. On the 15th 
Mareh a large number of occupiers of 
artizans’ dwellings were struck off the 
lists by order of the Collector General 
as “not rated,” and on the Sth instant 
7i such occupiers were again placed on 
the rate book as having paid rates on 
that date, but the time for voting having 
expired the Returning Officer refused to 
allow votes to be recorded for these 
persons. He states that in his opinion 
there is no foundation for the charge 
that voiing papers were tampered with 
in his office. The Local Government 
Board propose to send a copy of the 
Returning Officer’s observations to Messrs, 
Delahunt and Corrigan; they do not at 
present see that any sufficient reason 


exists for ordering an inquiry into the | 


matter, 


THE BUDGET. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer when he proposes to 
make the Budget statement ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The Budget 
will be brought forward as soon as the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill 
is disposed of, I hope, as my right hon, 
Friend is anxious for the production of 
the one, he will accelerate the passage of 
the other. My right hon, Friend seems 
to be under the impression that the 
Budget this year has been unusually 
postponed, That is an error, In 1887 
the Budget statement was made on 
April 21st; in 1891 on April 23rd. In 
the latter year the Income Tax Resolu- 
tion was reported on April 28th. I hope 
to be more fortunate in securing earlier 
dates than these. 


LABOUR CORRESPONDENCE IN 
SCOTLAND, 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether, in selecting 
Scotch centres of labour correspondence, 
he has excluded Edinburgh, and if he 
will say why ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. I hope 
shortly to be able to make arrangements 
for obtaining correspondence on matters 
affecting labour from Edinburgh. 


INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINA- 
TLONS. 

*Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether, in order to 
afford greater facilities to Indian candi- 
dates, the Seeretary of State for India 
would arrange through the Civil Service 
Commissioners that all open competitive 
examinations, heretofore held in Eng- 
land alone, for appointments to the Civil 
Services of India, shall henceforth be 
held simultaneously both in India and 
England, such examinations in both 
countries being identical in their nature, 
and all who compete being _ finally 
classified in one list according to merit 
by the Civil Serviee Commissiouers ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: This ques- 
tion has been frequently raised, and it was 
fully considered recently by the Publie 


Service Commission in their Report 


which has been laid before Parliament. 
The view that has always prevailed has 


been, in the words used by Lord 
Dufferin’s Government and adopted by 
Lord Cross in his Despatch of the 12th 
September, 1892 (which has also been 


presented to Pariiament )— 


“That the conditions of the competitive ex- 

amination should be framed with the object of 
securing candidates trained in the highest and 
best form of English education—a_ principle 
which would be sacrificed by the establishment 
of simultaneous examinations in India.” 
There are various other grave practical 
objections to such a seheme. The 
Statute 33 Vie., cap. 3, was passed by 
Parliament for the express purpose of 
enabling Government to admit natives of 
India, when qualified, to the highest 
offices in India without having to come 
to England to compete, and the Seere- 
tary of State considers that by the 
recent arrangements under that Act 
ample facilities have been afforded for 
the admission of natives in India to the 
Civil Service, and that it is not desirable 
to establish simultaneous examinations 
in India and England. 

*Mr. NAOROJI: I beg to give notice 
that on an early date IT shall call atten- 
tion to the examinations held in England 
for the Civil Serviees of India, and to 
move a Resolution, 
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SMALL PARISHES. 

Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board how many parishes 
there are in England and Wales with 
a population of 200 and not exceeding 
300 7 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): I find 
that, according to the Census of 1891, 
there are 1,941 parishes in England and 
Wales with a population of 200 and not 
exceeding 300. 


PROMOTIONS FOR CIVIL SERVICE 
WRITERS. 

Sir FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will favourably consider the 
ease of those Civil Service writers who 
have, or would have, been recommended 
by heads of Departments for promotion 
to the class of abstractors, but who are 
debarred from such promotion on account 
of their being over 50 years of age ; 
and whether, having regard to the 
circumstance that many of these writers 
exceed the age limit laid down by reason 
of their long service, he can recommend 
that they should receive an improvement 
in the yearly bonus of 30s., some im- 
provement in the conditions of leave and 
sick leave, and an extension of the 
retiring gratuity ? 

*THoe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispertr, Oldham) : 
The question whether the rule debarring 
copyists over 50 years of age from appoint- 
ment as abstractors should be absolute is 
now under consideration by the Treasury 
and the Civil Service Commissioners. 
The second paragraph of the hon. 
Baronet’s question asks me to re-open the 
settlement of the position of temporary 
copyists made by the Treasury Minute of 
December, 1886, notwithstanding that 
the most recent expression of competent 
opinion, that of the Royal Commission 
on Civil Establishments, contained no 
suggestion of the kind, but was to the 
effect that they could not report that the 
copyists had established any grievance 
which it was the duty of the State to 
remedy. I have myself heard the repre- 


sentatives of the copyists; but in view 
of the fact that 334 of their number 
have already been, or are being, appointed 
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to permanent posts, and that this process 
is still going on, while there remain only 
468 copyists on the register, I cannot 
consider that there is sufficient reason 
for setting aside the opinion of the Royal 
Commission, and making further con- 
eessions to the general body of copyists, 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS FOR ADMIRALTY 
CLERKS. 

Sir FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND: I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Admiralty (1) whether the re- 
duction of 24 in the Higher Division 
staff of the Admiralty is in the town 
establishment only ; and, if so, what is 
the reduction since 1886 in the Dock- 
yards; (2) how many of the 20 staff 
appointments given to Second Divi- 
sion clerks are in the town establish- 
ment, and how many in the Dockyards; 
(3) what is the number to which it is 
intended to reduce the Higher Division 
in each department of the town establish- 
ment; (4) and how many staff appoint- 
ments are to be reserved for the Second 
Division, as recommended by the Royal 
Commission, in lieu of the further re- 
duction of the Higher Division ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: (1) The 
reduction of 24 is in the town establish- 
ment only, The reduction in the Higher 
Division staff in the Dock and Victualling 
Yards since 1886 amounts to 27. (2) 
Of the 20 staff appointments (which 
excluded those in the head-quarter staff 
of the new Naval Ordnance Store De- 
partment) four only were for the town 
establishment, the remaining 16 being 
for the Dockyards, &c. (3) No definite 
number has been fixed for the future 
establishment, nor can this be done until 
the new Admiralty buildings are finished. 
(4) No definite number of staff appoint- 
ments for the Second Division has been 
fixed, but appointments will be made 
when the creation of such is warranted 
by the requirements of the Service. 


TREES AT HAMPTON COURT BARRACKS. 

Sir FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND: I beg to ask the First Com- 
missioner of Works what was the reason 
which led him to authorise the destrue- 
tion of four fine young trees in the 
barrack yard at Hampton Court Palace, 
and thus opening more fully to view 
from the station side the troops stables of 
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the Palace, and from the Palace side a 
row of buildings and shops ¢ 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Saaw-Lerevre, Brad- 
ford, Central): I find, on inquiry, that 
the trees were not young, and that they 
were in a bad condition. 


SLAVERY IN EAST AFRICA, 


Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his notice has been 
called to a letter of a Methodist Free 
Church missionary at Gangoin, which 
has appeared in the Daily Chronicle of 
lith April, in which it is stated that 
two of the military police of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company dragged 
an escaped slave out of her house with 
a view to take her back to the harem of 
her master; that subsequently the 
missicnary was summoned before the 
Judge of the Company ; the summons 
was withdrawn, but the slave had to 
be returned to her master, and was only 
restored to her home on the missionary 
paying her master in the Court the sum 
of £11 6s. 4d.; and whether he can 
give the House any information on the 
matter 7 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY ror 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir E. Grey, 
Northumberland, Berwick): I am in- 
formed by the East Africa Company 
that they have requested the Society to 
whom the letter was addressed to furnish 
full particulars in order that a full in- 
quiry may be made. 

*Mre. SNAPE  (Laneashire, ©S.E., 
Heywood): Is the right hon. Gentle- 
man aware that considerable sums were 
contributed to the East Africa Com- 
pany by the British Missionary 
Societies for purchasing the freedom of 
slaves who had escaped ; can he inform 
the House how the money was ex- 
pended ? 

Sir E. GREY: I have not been 
supplied with that information. — I did 
not understand it was asked for. Inquiry 
shall be made, if the question is put on 
the Paper. 


MONSTER CRUISERS. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES : I beg to 
ask the Seeretary to the Admiralty 
whether the two new monster cruisers 
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proposed to be built will be too large to 
be accommodated in any existing dock ; 
and, if so, what measures it is proposed 
to take in order to provide docks of 
sufficient size to take these cruisers ? 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON: No, Sir; 


they are not. 


FOREIGN DESPATCHES IN PARLIA- 
MENTARY PAPERS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, in presenting 
to Parliament Despatches relating to 
foreign affairs, it is the practice to pre- 
sent such Despatches without any altera- 
tion or omission of passages therein ; or 
whether, before such Despatches are 
printed, alterations are made in- or 
passages struck out of them ? 

Sir E. GREY: In eases where it 
would be contrary to the interests of the 
Public Service to lay the whole of a 
Despatch extracts are given, but it is 
not the practice to make any alterations 
in Despatches, 


ARMY CONTROL UNDER HOME RULE, 


CotoneL, WARING (Down, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether, under the Government of 
Ireland Bill, the control of the Army 
would be in the hands of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, acting under the advice of the 
Irish Cabinet ; and whether the position 
of the troops will remain as at present 
under the Commander-in-Chief taking 
his orders from the Queen, acting on the 
advice of Ministers responsible to the 
Imperial Parliament ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The answer to the first part of the ques- 
tion is in the negative. The position 
will remain as at present, subject to the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant to call on 
the troops to aid the civil power. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I should 
like to ask another question, and it is 
this: Whether, whatever may be th» 
control of the Army, it would be the 
duty of the Army in Ireland, after Home 
Rule just the same as before, to put down 
any rising in arms, no matter whom the 
rioters may be, or by whom com- 
manded ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That is so. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): And the judge of that would be 
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the Lord Lieutenant acting on the advice 
of his Irish Minister ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The right hon. Gentleman had better 
put the question down on the Paper. As 
I said the other day, the question of the 
relations between the civiland the military 
powers in the suppression of riots is 
rather delicate, and it is only right that 
he should give notice. 

CotoneEL WARING: I submit that 
the question is on the Paper in my ques- 
tion. 


INSTRUCTION IN GUNNERY. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether, having 
regard to the fact that breech-loading 
and machine-made guns are largely used 


in the Service, the Department will in- | 


sist upon gunners and officers attaining 
greater proficiency in their knowledge of 
the mechanical arrangement of guns ; 
and whether, should a rule exist requir- 
ing gunners and officers to be able to 
take guns to pieces and put them to- 
gether again, it will be more rigorously 
enforced ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
By “machine-made guns” I presume 
that the hon. Member means machine 
guns. As regards all weapons, the 
officers and troops who have to use them 
are instructed how to separate and put 
together the component parts according 
to detailed directions published in the 
various handbooks. 

*Mr. WEIR: Will the Regulations be 
more rigorously enforced ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 


Not more rigorously than is necessary. 


SWAZILAND. 

Baron HENRY pe WORMS (Livcr- 
pool, East Toxteth): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonics 
whether an interview has taken place 
between Sir Henry Loch and President 
Kriiger or between Colonel Martin and 
President Kriiger relative to the future 
of Swaziland ; whether it is the inten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government to 
renew the Convention of 1890, which 
expires next month ; and, in the event 
of the abrogation of that Treaty being 
contemplated, whether an opportunity 


will previously be given to the House of 
expressing its opinion on the question, 
and of examining whether the safeguards 


Mr, A. J. Balfour. 
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to the native population contained in the 
Treaties of 1884 and 1890 are fully 
maintained ? : 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Sir 
Heury Loch will meet President Kriiger 
on the 18th instant. The Convention 
does not expire until next August, and 
not then unless it is denounced before 
ithe 8th of May. Its amendment or 
continuance will depend upon the result 
of the Conference. Her Majesty's 
Government cannot undertake to submit 
to Parliament any engagement that may 
be come to on the subject before it is 
signed; but Parliament will be given 
‘the earliest practicable opportunity of 
judging of any action that Her Majesty’s 
| Government may take in the matter. 
| Baron H. pe WORMS: Has the 


| Treaty been denounced, or has any notice 





| been given that it will be 7 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: We 
have not heard as to that. No doubt 
President Kriiger will have something to 
say to Sir Heury Loch on the subject. 


KETTERING GIRLS’ CHARITY SCHOOL, 

Mr. CHANNING = (Northampton, 
E.): I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
Merionethshire, as «a Charity Com- 
missioner, whether the Commissioners 
have considered representations — laid 
before them by ratepayers of Kettering as 
to the allocation of the funds of the Girls’ 
| Charity School, and as to the disappear- 
ance of other trust funds at Kettering 
which stand in the Charity Register of 
the Commissioners ; and whether they 
will consent to hold a public inquiry at 
Kettering 

*Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire): 
These representations have only recently 
been received. ‘They are being inquired 
into. If, upon the results, it is deemed 
necessary or expedient a local inquiry 
will be held. 


ENLISTING IN AGE. 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 

N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
fer War if he is aware that George L. 
Jones enlisted in the Ist Royal Lancaster 
King’s Own Regiment on 5th December 
last, and misstated his age as 18, he 
being under 17, and that his father has 
repeatedly applied for his free diseh arge 
and furnished proof of date of his son's 
birth ; and whether, in view of the Horse 


G uards’ Cireular, dated 22nd July, 1692, 
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and signed W. Fielding, he will order the 
boy’s immediate discharge ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
When this recruit enlisted, he stated his 
age as 18 7-12 years, and his physical char- 
acteristics corresponded to that statement. 
The question of his discharge depends on 
the proof that he is below the regulated 
age. Some doubts attach to the certifi- 
cates which have been furnished ; and 
further inquiries are now being made. 


THE PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
the Rusheliffe Division of Nottingham- 
shire, in reference to the Places of 
Worship (Sites) Bill, whether, in the 
event of that Bill being read a second 
time this evening, he, as being in charge 
of the Bill, will move that it be referred 
to the Standing Committee on Law, and 
will there agree to Amendments substitu- 
ting for the machinery in the Bill 
the well-known machinery of a 
Provisional Order by the Local Govern- 
ment Board ? 

*Mr.J.E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) : In reply, Sir, to the question of the 
noble Lord, I do propose to move the 
reference of the Places of Worship (Sites) 
Bill on its Second Reading to the Grand 
Committee on Law. The promoters of 
the Bill will in Committee agree to the 
substitution of the Local Government 
Board for the machinery provided in the 
Bill. Whether this should be by Pro- 
visional Order or by some more simple 
and less costly method they will be quite 
ready to discuss and consider. 


ARMENIA, 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.E.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether the attention 
of Her Majesty's Government has been 
called to the statementin The Manchester 
Guardian of the 11th instant that arrests 
are of daily occurrence of Christians in 
Armenia, aud that the number in prison 
amounts to 1,800 or 2,000 persons ; that 
three Armenians were recently murdered 
and the murderers were confined for a 
month in prisou and then released ; that 
when the Turkish assassins were killed 
in their turn 80 Armenians were arrested, 
tried by Court Martial, and not by usual 
civil procedure ; and that 25 of them 
were executed and 23 condemned to 
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imprisonment for life; whether the 
Foreign Office has any information on 
these points which it can communicate to 
the House ; and whether Great Britain 
intends to propose a conference of the 
Powers on Armenian affairs ? 

*Sir E.GREY: We have no informa- 
tion of any recent murders, but there 
have been numerous arrests of Armenian 
subjects of the Sultan on charges of 
sedition. Inquiries are being made ; but 
the reports as to the actual state of affairs 
are very conflicting, and we have no 
information to communicate to the House 
except that a general assurance has been 
given that an amnesty will be granted to 
all Armenians other than those who are 
accused on strong grounds of having 
instigated the posting of the placards, 
and that these latter will be secured a 
fair trial. It is not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to propose a Con- 
ference of the Powers on the condition of 
the Armenian subjects of the Porte. 


POSTAL FACILITIES AT 
PLATTING. 
Mr. SCHWANN: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster General whether he has de- 
cided to place a post office in the 
Queen’s Road, Miles Platting, Man- 
chester, for the use of the 8,000 house- 
holders who live in that distriet, and 
need further facilities for posting letters, 
cashing and obtaining money orders ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes, Sir. 


MILES 


SAVING LIFE AT SEA. 

Mr. BROAD (Derbyshire, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade, taking into consideration the num- 
ber of lives lostannually around our coasts 
through shipwreck and the necessity of 
establishing communication between 
stranded ships and the shore or a boat, 
wili the Government make it compulsory 
on shipowners to carry line-throwing 
apparatus on shipboard, for the safety of 
the crews and passengers who trust their 
lives in the care of the owners of 
merchant vessels ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There is no 
statutory power to enable the Board of 
Trade to compel shipowners to carry 
line-throwing apparatus on shipboard, 
and I am advised that there are serious 
practical difficulties in the way of 
establishing a regulation to that effect. 
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THE HOME RULE DEBATE. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 


I wish to ask the Prime Minister a 
question of which I have given him 
private notice. I wish to ask him 
whether he has noticed the following 
statement in The Times to-day :— 

“The House of Commons did its duty yester- 
day by continuing the discussion of Home 
Rule, but the important speeches of the day 
were delivered in other places ; and that it is 
now generally admitted that the Debate cannot 
conclude before the end of next week;” 


whether, in view of the fact that with 
very few exceptions the important 
speeches against the Bill have been 
delivered elsewhere, that the Debate will 
have lasted seven days if it is continued 
over to-morrow, that four days were 
taken up on the First Reading, that there 
is an almost universal feeling among the 
supporters of the Bill that full time will 
have been given by the end of this week 
for the case and against it, and that there 
are other important measures besides Home 
Rule that it is desirable to pass during the 
present Session, he will use his best en- 
deavours to bring to an end the Debate 
so far as his supporters are concerned on 
Friday evening 7 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): I am not be- 
hind my hon. Friend, or those who share 
his sentiments, in my desire that the De- 
bate on the Second Reading of the Home 
Rule Bill may be accelerated and con- 
cluded at the earliest possible date. — I 
hope that Members of the House will in 
the length of their speeches be as consi- 
derate as they can, in view of the state 
of Public Business and the expediency of 
getting on with it. But I am bound to 
have regard to the actual conditions of 
the Debate, and down to the present 
time the Debate has been continued by 
the same, or nearly the same, number of 
persons on the two sides of the House; 
and by each of them, with one or two 
exceptions, the difference has not been 
very great in the lengthof theirspeeches. 
I cannot say, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would be justified in exercising the 
power, and it is very doubtful what 
amount of restraining influence it is in 
the power of the Government toexercise, 
Taking that for granted, I am not ina 
position to say that the limit of the 
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Debate should be fixed for to-morrow 
night. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): May I 
ask whether it is the intention of the 
right hon. Gentleman to suspend the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule throughout the 
Second Reading stage ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, Sir: 
I do not think that the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule ought to be suspended unless there 
is some reasonable expectation of closing 
the Debate. The suspension of the 
Twelve o’'Clock Rule as a_ general 
practice would be quite intolerable ina 
physical sense. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No, 209.) 


SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. } 
[SIXTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [6th April] 
proposed to Question [6th April], 
* That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon 
this day six months.”"—(Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach.) 

Question again proposed, ‘“ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland) said, in 
order to facilitate discussion, not being 
able to conclude his speech on the pre- 
vious evening, he begged to state that he 
would not trouble the House further. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) : The question which has just been 
put by the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton shows that a feeling of tyranny 
appears to be enshrined in the heart 
almost of every Radical in the country. 
I observed something of the kind also in 
the speech of the hon. Member who has 
just sat down, for, having yesterday 
addressed the House at considerable 
length, he took upon himself to threaten 
the House of Commons that if this 
Debate was to be continued much longer 
hon. Members sheuld begin to consider 
whether the Closure ought not to be 
applied. 
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Mr. STOREY : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman pardon me? I never sug- 
gested the Closure ; I never voted for 
it in my life, and I do not believe I ever 
will. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Then I have mis- 
understood the hon. Member, though I 
think if he refers to the reports of his 
speech this morning he will find that I 
am not mistaken. We are, however, 
indebted to the Prime Minister for re- 
lieving us of all apprehensions that there 
is to be any undue limitation of this 
Debate. Everyone of us, I think, must 
agree that no question of greater magui- 
tude than the repeal of the legislative 
Union between Treland and England, or 
one more pregnant with results either for 
good or evil to the future of the Consti- 
tution, has ever been submitted to the 
judgment of the [louse of Commons. 
What we should naturally have expected 
was to have had before us from = the 
Government some ressons of the most 
conclusive, convincing, and overwhelming 
character for the change. The exhaus- 
tive and prolonged discussion on this 
subject, either in the House of Commons 
or in the country, has lasted almost with- 
out intermission for something like six 
years. No one has contributed more 
freely to the Debate by writing and 
speech than the Prime Minister himself ; 
and I have heard or read with studious 
attention every word that has fallen from 
him on the subject. Yet I solemnly 
declare that I have never been able to 
discover, either with regard to the ex- 
perience of the past or the circumstances 
of the present or the prospects of the 
future, anything whatever in the nature 
of reasons which appear to me to be 
adequate or sufficient for the vast 
aml startling changes in the Con- 
stitution which he proposes by — this 
Bill. The hon. Member for North-East 
Cork (Mr. M. Davitt), in the able speech 
delivered by him on Tuesday evening, 
gave a most deplorable description of 
the fruits of the Union as regards the 
material prosperity of a large portion of 
Treland, especially in the West and in 
the congested districts of the country. I 
was under the impression that no English 
Minister had ever done more for the 
cougested districts of Ireland than my 
right hon. Friend the Leader of the 
Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour). I also 
thought, and still think, that his efiorts 
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to promote their welfare and happiness 
had been warmly and gratefully recog- 
nised by the peasantry of the West. I 
also believe that if the hon. Member for 
East Cork were able to go among the 
people, not in pursuit of political agita- 
tion, but seeking after truth, he would 
find that the memory of my right hon. 
Friend still lingers in the hearts of a 
generous and warm-hearted people, who 
regard him among all English statesmen 
as, perhaps, one of the greatest and best 
benefactors they lave had. The hon. 
Member tried to show the abnormal 
amount of relief given by the work- 
houses and required by the people ; the 
vast number of miserable mud = cabins 
which he describes as being seattered 
throughout the country, and the unhappy 
and unfortunate increase of lunatics in 
Ireland. The hon, Member then ex- 
claims, “These are the fruits of the 
Union between Ireland and Englaral 3 
and yet vou complain that we have given 
you no reasons for this Bill.” Ihave lad 
no means of examining the figures of the 
hon. Member, but I am content to set 
against the statements which he meade 
another and a very different description 
of that country. A very distinguished 
man spoke on Treland as follows uot 
many Vvears ago >— 

“TI do not believe there is : 
lationin all Europe . . whiel 
of the last 20 years has made ; 
to the labeuring population : Let 
me look at the farming class which constitute 
the great body of the nation. Forty years ago 
the deposits in the Trish banks, indications of 
their savings, were €5,000,000, Fifreen years 
later they had risen to £€11,000,000° or 
€12.000,000, There are now of deposits, which 
represent almost wholly the honest savings of 
Irish farmers, €30,000,000, Tf [am to speak 
of moral progress in Treland, I say it has been 
remarkable. There is one painful exception— 
agrarian offences. But even with that, where 
there were 14,000 offences committed 50 vears 
ago, the recorded numbers had fallen from 14,000 
to 3.000, ~ 





I invite the attention of the House to 
this point, for it is the whole case— 

* These are indications of real progress, 
about which there can be no mistake. They 
are encouragements to persevere, to fall back 
upon that stock of resolution and of patience by 
which it is that a nation grows great, and when 
it has grown great keeps its greatnees.” 

When was that statement made, and 
who made it? It was made et Leeds 
inIS89L by the present Prime Minister, It 
shows three things: Iu the first place, 
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the very greatand remarkable discrepancy 
between the statements of the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork; in the 
second place, it shows that the right 
hon. Gentleman’s great and recent con- 
version can no longer be traced to those 
ancient causes which he has recently 
endeavoured so often to put before us 
and the country, but that it must be due 
to something else, because not 12 years 
have elapsed since he gave his glowing 
description of the fruits of the Union in 
Treland. Whether it has been due to an 
immensely increased majority of the 
followers of Mr. Parnell in this House, 
or to what other cause, I must leave 
hon. Members to decide. I cannot help 
thinking that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not unconscious himself the other 
night of the poverty of the reasons which 
have been given in support of this Bill, 
when on the Second Reading of the 
measure he offered some suggestions 
which, I suppose, were intended to do 
duty as reasons for the Bill. The first 
was that the government of Ireland is 
wasteful and extravagant. So it may 
be; but retrenchment has always been 
a battle cry in one or other of the 
Political Parties in this country since I 
can recollect. Certainly, however, 
has never hitherto been held to warrant 
a change, a complete revolution, in the 
Constitution such that which the 


as 


right hou. Gentleman proposes. I under- | 


stand that even on the facts upon which 


the right hon. Gentleman has based his | 


accusantion he is entirely in error, It was 
pointed out by my right hon. Friend the 


ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. | 


Goschen), in a speech at Glasgow, that 
a Treasury Minute, published within the 
last month, discloses this fact—that 
instead of the civil government of 
Ireland costing £1 per head of the popu- 
lation while in England the cost is 10s., 
the civil government in’ England 
costs 17s. per head, while in Ireland 
the cost 22s. I cannot under- 
stand how the right hon. Gentleman 
could have been guilty of so gross an 
error, unless it due to the reckless- 
ness which induces him to jump at any- 
thing and everything which gives him a 
reason for his Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Irish Question 
was the curse of the House of Commons. 
it not very flattering to the Trish 
Representatives, but Tam not prepared 
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to say that it has been entirely devoid 
of all foundation. The cause of the 
Irish Question being so constantly before 
the House is the presence of a great 
number of Irish Members in _ this 
Assembly ; and as I understand from the 
right hon. Gentleman that he is deter- 
mined to retain the Irish Members in 
this House, why it seems to me that the 
second reason he has given for his 
Bill disappears at once. But then 
he gave usa third reason, which, I am 
bound to say, was more remarkable than 
either of the others. The right hon, 
Gentleman says he cannot find an author 
who denies the impolicy, the injustice, 
and the scandal of the management of 
Ireland by the predominating power of 
this country. I really can hardly believe 
that the right hon. Gentleman was serious 
when I heard him make that statement, 
which is exactly the opposite of the truth, 
f*Oh!"] Tecan find him almost any num- 
| ber. I do not want to weary the House, but 
| when these statements of the right hon, 
| Gevtleman go forth to the country they 
jare naturally believed by the English 
| public unless the contradiction is made to 
go forth at the same time. I take the 
j case of Mr. Lecky. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guiapstonr, Edin- 
| burgh, Midlothian) : I spoke of foreign 
authors. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am glad the right 
Gentleman has abandoned — that 
IT thought he meant English 





hon. 
position. 
authors. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I never 
abandoned it, because I never took it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I am afraid the 
position of the right hon, Gentleman 
with regard to foreigners has very little 
in it. I will pass over the statements of 
the authors to whom I was about to refer. 
But let us take foreigners ; and I will 
take Count Beust, than whom there is no 
foreigner better acquainted with this 
country. What does he say ? In his 
opinion— 


“The concession of a separate Parliament 
would be a mistake which England would have 





to expiate dearly.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My re- 
}merks were not made with respect to 
| Count Beust’s opinion on the Home Rule 
| Bill, but with regard to the universal con- 
| "one of foreign opinion indicated by 
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foreign literature upon the past conduct 
of England to Ireland as a whole. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Weil, I take the 
right hon. Gentleman on that ground. I 
will quote the opinion of a foreigner, for 
whom he, I think, will show respect. I 
will give him the opinion of a very dis- 
tinguished statesman — Count Cavour. 
He said— 

“ Putting aside the appreciation of the conduct 
and the merits of those who took part in the Act of 
Union, let us examine this measure in itself, and 
let us see if in fact it has been unjust and ini 
quitous towards Ireland, and if it deserves all 
the hatred which it excites even at this day, and 
all the vituperation which O'Connell and the 
orators of the day have lavished upon it without 
ceasing. For myself, I declare frankly that I 
do not think so. . It appears at once as 
regards the civil and economic relations of the 
two Kingdoms the Act of Union is irreproach- 
able.” 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The re- 
ference, if you please. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: It is in a little 
hook written by Count Cavour, which I 
was only reading this morning. I will 
send the right hou, Gentleman the precise 
reference. But, as he is so anxious for 
the opinions of other distinguished 
foreigners, I will take the opinion of Dr. 
Geffcken, writing in The British Empire, 
1889— 

“So far as his home policy is concerned, he 
has in Ireland committed a fatal blunder, I am 
convinced that his Irish policy will be so re- 
garded by the future historian of England.” 


I have another distinguished authority 
which I will give him. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman in all cases give 
me the reference, and will he say who is 
“he” 2 j 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I was referring to 

the policy of the right hon, Gentleman 
himself, and I can assure him that with 
great satisfaction I will give him the 
strict reference in every case I have 
quoted. I think I might, perhaps, quote 
the opinion of another foreigner, M. De 
Molinari, who, I understand, is a dis- 
tinguished Belgian. He said a few years 
ago— 
_ “Those which are most vaunted are not only 
ineflicacious but positively mischievous. — In 
this category I would at the outset put Home 
Rule, whether it be taken to mean the complete 
separation of Ireland from England or the re- 
establishment of an Irish Parliament.” 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 


I beg the right hon. Gentleman's 
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pardon. I did not catch the name. 
it Mr. Apollinaris ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I am ready to give 
the right hon. Gentleman all these 
references in full; and if I had under- 
stood that his allusion was to foreign 
authors alone, I could have produced him 
almost any number that he desired. But 
I am bound to say, Sir, now that I 
understand what the right hon. Gentle- 
man means, that if it comes to this— 
that the Prime Minister of England is to 
take his principles of government from 
foreign authors, who not seldom are 
amongst the bitterest of our foes, then I 
think I am entitled te say this, with all 
due respect, that the time has come when 
the right hon. Gentleman would do well 
to relinquish the cares of this Empire, in 
the interests of the Empire and of all 
whom it concerns. I pass from that 
subject, and one admission I will make 
to the right hon, Gentleman with regard 
to the reasons which have been given 
for this Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
often points to what he calls the rooted 
desire of Ireland and of the Irish people for 
Home Rule, a desire, moreover, which 
has been expressed through the Con- 
stitutional medium of the vast majority 
of the Representatives of the people. If 
it were a good and sound belief I should 
admit at once that it was a serious matter 
for our consideration. But here I am at 
ounce confronted with auother difficulty, 
and that is the question of Ulster. And 
surely, Mr. Speaker, it is idle and far- 
fetched to speak of the rooted desire of a 
nation with 500,000 people in the streets 
of Belfast the other day, every one of 
whom was consumed with a burning 
hatred of your Bill, and boasted of their 
intention to resist it to the end, and, if 
it were necessary, by force. I have 
always had, I own, very considerable 
doubts as to the genuine and spontaneous 
character of this demand for Home Rule, 
and it would be very interesting if it 
were possible to ascertain how much of 
this due to other causes 
altogether — to priestly influence, for 
instance, to the number of illiterate voters 
—and they are a large number in the 
community of Ireland—to intimidation 
and causes of that kind, and, above all, 
tothe hope and the expectation of agrarian 
plunder. The right hon, Gentleman, I 
am sure, will not deny that the passionate 
desire to obtain possession of the land, 
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the hope of getting it under an Irish 
Parliament on infinitely easier terms, 
perhaps for nothing or for next to nothing, 
from its present owners, has always been 
the cardinal and dominant factor in the 
demand of a portion of the people for 
Home Rule. After the reminders which 
he has had from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
and others, the right hon. Gentleman, I 
am sure, will not forget his own ex- 
pressions, used upon a memorable 
occasiou— 

“Tf vou go forth upon a mission to demoralise 
the people by teaching them to make the 
property of their neighbours the object of their 
covetous desire, it does not require super- 
human gifts to find a number of followers and 
adherents for a doctrine such as that.” 

Yes, Sir, these are sentiments in whieh 
in the House of Commons I apprehend we 
shail all of us agree, but they apply to- 
day quite as much as they applied at 
the time when they were spoken, and 
they strengthen and confirm the doubts 
and suspicions I have always entertained 


as to the genuine and spontaneous 


character of this demand. But supposing | 


that Iam wrong, and supposing that in 
what he said on that memorable occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman himseif  tra- 
duced the Irish people—supposing there 
is a patriotic and real desire, quite apart 
from sordid motives and from sinister in- 
fiuences, for autonomy in Ireland, is that 
a reason in itself for acceding to that 
demand 7 I doubt if there is any 
Member in this House who would 
venture to say so. We can try it by a 
very simple test. Supposing that the 
demand, instead of for Home Rule, aad 
heen for separation, would you have 
thought it necessary and right in such a 
‘ase to accede to that demand % No, Sir: 
you would have done nothing of the kind. 
You have always most positively de- 
clared that any demand for separation, 
however Constitutionally expressed, how- 
ever large the number of Members who 
desired it, you would resist at all costs to 
the bitter end, and neither, therefore, can 
it he accepted in itself as a valid and 
sufficient reason for the concession of 
Home Rule. There was a reason, I 
admit, in IS886, which was given, of a 
very different character, at that time: and 
if it bad been a true reason, and if the 
right hon. Gentleman had been right in 
his foreeast and opinion, then I aecknow- 
lelge it would have been very difficult to 
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answer it. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the change in 1886 was pro- 
posed, not on grounds of geueral ex- 
pediency, or with a view to its abstract 
importance alone—no, it was something 
much more serious than that. It was 
proposed, the right hon. Gentleman said, 
in order to meet the very first necessities 
of civilised society in Ireland, and 
because, he said, there was a general 
and universal opinion that the question 
required imperatively to be dealt with, 
That was the specific reason which the 
right hon. Gentleman gave in 1886 as 
the reason for the necessity of his heroie 
remedy of Home Rule. But what is the 
position in 1893, after seven years’ ex- 
perience, and although we have not had 
Home Ruie at all from that day to this ? 
Under the firm and courageous administra- 
tionof my right hon, Friend (Mr. A.J. Bal- 
four) the necessity for Home Rule, as far 
as social order is concerned, has proved to 
be nothing but a bugbear—nothing but 
moonshine. The right hon. Gentleman 
has been shown, not by any means for 
the first time in his Irish poliey, to have 
been absolutely wrong. I remember 
quite well contesting his statement at the 
time, and pointing out—which I am 
afraid was rude, although undoubtedly it 
was true—that if we could only succeed 
in getting rid of the right hon, 
Gentleman from the conduct — of 
affairs, we should very shortly see 
the re-establishment of social order in 
Ireland. My words were prophetic, for 
not only did we very shortly afterwards 
get rid of the right hon. Gentleman, but 
his own Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr, 
J. Morley) shall be my witness as to the 
effect of his resignation upon the social 
condition of this country. On the first 
night of this Session we were told that 
rents were never better paid than they 
were without the Crimes Act. ‘The same 
speaker also said :— 

“T hear from those who have the best means 
of knowing, that the feeling between the police 
amd the people has never been better since 
sv; 
and even Clare, that most troublous por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s dominions, came in 
for a good word from the right hon. 
Gentleman, for he said this :— 

“ The state of Clare is satisfactory. Few of 
those responsible for the government of Ireland 
have been able to say that the condition of that 
county is satisfactory.” 
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I ask hon. Members, on both sides of the 
House, can there be, or could there be, a 
more crushing refutation of the idle and 
baseless dream pressed upon us in 1886, 
that Home Rule was imperatively called 
for in order to mcet the first necessities 
of civilised society in Ireland? The 
plea of social order having broken down, 
having been altogether exposed, and 
proved by experience to be utterly worth- 
less, the right hon. Gentleman in 1893 
falls back upon the parrot ery, repeated 
a hundred times in all parts of the country 
before the constituencies in order to win 
votes at the last General Election, that, 
unless we concede autonomy to Ireland, 
we have uo possible alternative except 
coercion, I must say that I have never 
yet been able to appreciate that argu- 
ment, which appears to me to be nothing 
but a tissue of nonsense and of fallacies 
from beginning to end. Coercion, in the 
first place—or what you call coercion— 
touches no one, affects no one, injures no 
one, except those who are dishonest, and 
who are breakers of the law, but it does 
give to the peaceable, the honest, the 
industrious, and law-abiding subjects of 
the Queen the protection which in past 
days I grieve to say was very sorely 
needed by many of the people of this 
country. If it be true, as I admit it is, 
that the exercise of exceptional powers 
was necessary for a time under the rule 
of my right hon, Friend. the reason is 
that the supporters of the Government 
openly boasted that they would make tle 
government of Ireland impossible with- 
out it. I wish to put to the House this 
question : supposing we  coneeded 
autonomy to Ireland to-morrow, do not 
let hon, Gentlemen ran away with 
the idea that they are going to get rid of 
coercion, Coercion and autonomy are 
not alternative proposals, and by no 
possibility could they in any way be 
accurately described as such. Look at 
what happened when you had autonomy 
in Ireland. If history has taught us 
anything, it has taught us that coercion 
and autonomy have always gone hand in 
hand in Ireland in the past, and there is 
every reason to believe that if you con- 
ceded autonomy exactly the same state 
of things would happen in the future. 
My authority for that statement is a man 
whose knowledge of Ireland and Irish 
affairs no Member of the House of Com- 
mons will question or attempt to deny. 
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Mr. Parnell, who, whatever we may have 
thought of the latest incidents of his 
career, was undoubtedly the foremost 
statesmen and the Leader of the greatest 
foresight that Ireland has produced for 
many a long day, always said that the 
Land question in Ireland must be solved 
concurrently with the question of the 
establishment of an Irish Parliament, or 
must be left to that Parliament to solve. 


“Tdo not much care” (he said) “ which of 
those aiternatives you take, but one of them 
must be adopted. Otherwise it will be im- 
possible for any settled Government in exist- 
ence in Ireland, whether English or Irish, 
whether dependent on the English Parliament 
or the Irish Parliament, to do without the use 
of stringent and strong coercion.” 


But this Government have done neither. 
They have left the Land question open 
—a course which I observe they generally 
adopt when they are confronted with a 
difficulty. They have postponed the 
evil day for a period of three years, 
and I entirely agree with Mr. 
Parnell that, in such circumstances, 
even though you concede autonomy 
to Ireland to-day severe coercion will 
inevitably be necessary to-morrow. Well, 
Sir, if so, it will only be a case of history 
which repeats itself. Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment was conspicuous for the number of 
Coercion Acts it passed ; and although 
the right hon, Gentleman said, across the 
Table, to my right hon. Friend the other 
night, that it was only during the last 
five years of that Parliament, the right 
hon. Gentleman was absolutely and 
entirely wrong, as wrong as when he 
said upon the introduction of the Bill, 
that it was only since 1886 that coercion 
for the first time had taken its place as a 
permanent institution, Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, which was established in 1782, 
commenced in 1783 by passing two 
Coercion Acts. It is quite true that the 
three following years—1784-1786—were 
free from legislation of that kind ; but, 
with the exception of those years, there 
never was a single year during the whole 
of the existence of Grattan’s Parliament 
in which either one or more Coercion 
Acts were not introduced and carried 
into effect ; and of those no fewer than 
three were made absolutely permanent, 
and five made continuous for a 
period of seven years, When I hear 
hon, Gentlemen opposite talk so glibly of 
establishing a Parliament in Ireland, and 
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forecasting the excellent resuits which 
are to follow, I ask, why do not they 
consult the records of the history of Irish 
Parliaments in the past ? Many people 
talk as if the period of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment was a period of unmixed prosperity 
in Ireland, but that it was not was con- 
clusively shown, [ think, by the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) the other evening. The Prime 
Minister himself fell into the serious 
error when he was speaking to two 
deputations the other day, and, as has 
already been pointed out in this Debate, 
he cited Lord Clare in support of that 
assertion. .When I read the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman I wondered 
where on earth he got it, until I came 
across a little book on English Interfer- 
ence with Irish Districts, by the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 
Donegal ; and there the hon. Member 
quotes an isolated passage from Lord 
Clare, delivered in his speech in 1798, to 
the following effeet :— 
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“There is not a nation on the face of the 
habitable globe which has advanced in cultiva- 
tion and in manufactures with the same rapidity, 
and in the same period, as Ireland.” 


Yes, Sir, that may be true, but I would 
ask the House to remember why it was. 
The commercial restraints and restric- 
tions which had pressed so heavily upon 
the industries of Ireland had been removed 
prior to the establishment of Grattan’s 
Parliament. Consequently a great im- 
provement in their position had un- 
doubtedly already begun. With the aid 
of the bounties which were given at the 
same time, undoubtedly there was, to all 
appearance, for a time a period of pros- 
perity and advancement in Ireland. 
But that period unhappily did not last. 
If the Prime Minister would go to the 
fountaiv head himself for his information, 
I would beg to point out to him that 
this is how Lord Clare continues, and 
how then the isolated passage in the 
little book would read— 


“But her progress is now retarded” (that. is 
under Grattan’s Parliament) “and that is a 
heartbreaking spectacle toevery man who loves 
the country to see it arrested only by perversity 
and factions of the population, stimulated and 
encouraged by disappointed statesmen, English 
and Irish as well.” 


The rest of Lord Clare’s description of 

Ireland in those days of Grattan’s Par- 

Jiament is almost too horrible to read, J 
Mr. Chaplin, 
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will only give one passage as a sample 
of the rest. He said— 

“T hold in my hand the dark and bloody 
catalogue: but I will not proclaim to the 
civilised world the state of cannibal barbarism 
to which my country has been brought by pes- 
tilent aud cowardly traitors.” 


Yet, the Prime Minister, quoting Lord 
Clare, represents the period of Grattan’s 
Parliament as one of great advancement 
and prosperity. If the right hon, 
Gentleman wants to know the truth 
about that period and about the 
period which followed. I wiil tell 
him where to get it, Let him study « 
speech made in 1834 by the then Seere- 
tary to the Treasury, Mr. Spring Rice— 
a speech which Sir Robert Peel said took 
six hours to deliver—a speech which is 
an absolute mine of information on the 
subject, and in which he proved to abso- 
lute demonstration that it was after the 
Union was established and not during 
the period of Grattan’s Parliament that 
the great period of improvement in the 
condition of Ireland’s industries occurred. 
I hope I have done something to show the 
real nature of the grounds on which this 
Bill has been recommended to us; but if 
the reasons in its favour are few, the ob- 
jections to the Bill are very numerous 
and varied. Can the Government deny 
it’ If they can, why do not they en- 
deavour to meet and refute them? They 
cannot say that the arguments against this 
Bill have not been presented with suffi- 
cient clearness, although they are not 
ouly without answer, but practically un- 
noticed by the Government up to now. 
Let me summarise a few of them. In 
the first place, it is charged against your 
Bill that it fulfils not one of the main 
conditions you have yourselves laid down. 
I take the speech of the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birmingham, 
not the speech made on the Second 
Reading, but the one he made on the 
introduction of the Bill, perhaps the 
most powerful, effective, and damaging 
speech against any measure we have had 
delivered within these walls for many 
years. I cannot recapitulate his argu- 
ments. It would be neither fitting nor 
desirable for me to do so, but I think the 
right hon. Gentleman showed conelu- 
sively, in the first place, that so far from 
this measure being auything approaching 
to finality, you had only sowed the seeds 
of future demands, which were certain 
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to be made on you in the future. In the 
second place, he proved that vou have 
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I have never before known in a great 
Debate, about, perhaps, the most import- 


not secured Imperial unity when Imperial | ant question we have ever had before us, 
unity is of the greatest value—namely, | 


in the time of war, but that that weuld 
be the very momeut the Irish Party 
would select to insist upon the completion 
of their unsatisfied demands. In the 
third place, he showed that Imperial 


supremacy as regards persons is a myth, | « 


and as regards matters, and especially 
legislation, is impossible of exercise, and 
that the application of the veto, if you 
ever tried to use it, would inevitably 


paralyse the whole machinery of govern- | 


ment in Ireland, and weapon 
which would break in your hands, As 
to your boasted safeguards to minorities, 
the right hon. Geutleman simply tore 
them into shreds. Yet all these objec- 


was a 


} 


Ministers deliberately refuse to meet the 


issues placed before them. It bodes ill 


| indeed for the future of our public life if 
Ministers are to rely, not on argument 


and reason, but on the brute force of the 
majority behind them. Now, I want to 
“ome for a few moments to close quarters 


'with the Chief Seeretary, or the Prime 


tions, which were so powerfully urged | 


and argued, as I am sure the Government 
will admit, by a man of great distinction 
in this House and of no less distinction 
in the country, have remained te this 
very hour, not only entirely un- 
answered by any Member of the Govern- 


ment, but they have passed them by as 


if literally they were undeserving of 
notice. It is of no use for the Chief 
Secretary to say. as he did say in reply, 
“T admit that the whole of those argu- 
ments were based upon the assumption 
that Ireland was the constant, perpetual, 
and irreconcilable enemy of England,” 
and to tell us, as he did tell us, that he 
had a great many friends in Treland be- 
longing to both Parties, and that he was 
assured there was no nation in the world 
more ready to profit by free Parliamen- 
tary government than the Irish. I am 
very glad he thinks so. I am delighted 


Minister, or the Home Secretary, or one 
and all of them if they please, with 
regard to these safeguards for minorities. 
I am going to take the case of the Irish 
landlords. I wish to supplement by a 
few words what fell the other day from 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Bristol. I take the ease of the Irish 
landlords, who, I suppose the Chief 
Secretary will admit, are included in what 
he calls the Trish people. Are they 
going to profit by free government in 
Ireland If so, I should very much like 
to know how. Suppose in the future 
there should be some difficulties between 
their tenants and themselves. It 
hardly possible, 1 suppose, to hope that 
Suppose, for instance, 


is 


there will not be. 
that the Plan or Campaign should be 
revived ; the Irish landlords will have to 
go to the Executive for protection and 
redress in the just assertion of their 
rights. Of whom would the Execut:ve 
be composed ¥ [do not know whether 


| I should be justified in making any fore- 
east on the subject, but probably I should 


not be very far wrong if I were to sug- 
gest that it would include such men as 
the Members for Louth, East Mayo, 


| Cork, North Kerry, and, after the speech 
| he made the other night, it would be im- 


to hear he has got so many friends in | 
Ireland, and I am sure I hope he will | 


keep them for many vears to the mutual 
advantage of both: but unfortunately 
this has absolutely nothing whatever to 
do with the question before us. The 
question he has to meet is, are the ob- 
jections of my right hon. Friend and of 
many others based on a solid and sub- 
stantial ground or are they not? — If they 


| difficult 


| memory 


are not, let some Member of the Govern- | 


ment get up and meet them like a man. 


If they are, let the right hon Gentleman | 


tell the people of the country as well as 


possible to omit the Member for East 
Cork, and others whom it would not be 
to mention. We know some- 
thing of the sentiments and views of 
some of these gentlemen in regard to 
land and the proper method of 
treating the landlords, It may not be 
out of place to recall them to the memory 
of the Government, and especially to the 
of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who always professes, what I honestly 


aus to 


think he believes, a great love for 
justice. TL hope T may establish in 
‘his mind some spark of sympathy 


Parliament in what respect they are un- | 


sound. T must say that I do not under- 
stand the attitude of the Government. 


in regard to the probable future of the 
Irish landlords under the Bill now before 
the House. I will take, in the first 
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instance, the utterances of the hon. Gen- 
tleman whom the right hon. Gentleman 
excepted the other night from the 
condemnations which he lavished on 
Mr. Parnell and the Land League—the 
Member for Mayo. On the 15th of 
August, 1880, at Kildare—and I take 
this from what I believe to be a re- 
liable souree—namely, the Report of the 
Special Commission—the hon. Gentle- 
man said— 

~In the county of Mayo, where the organisa- 

tion is pretty strong, we have many a farm 
lying idle, from which no rent can be drawn, 
and there they shall lie, and if the landlord 
shail put cattle on them the cattle won't 
prosper very much.” 
Does the right hon. Gentleman, does the 
House know what that refers to? I am 
doing no injustice to the hon. Gentleman 
when I say that he points to some of 
those brutal mutilations of dumb animals 
which have filled the English people 
with so much horror in the past. I take 
the opinions of the hon, Member for Cork 
City. In September, 1884, he said— 

“Tf they must have hunting at all, let them 

keep their hands in practice by hunting land- 
lords. [Loud cheers.) Hunt landlordism up 
hill aml down dale, until landlords are as 
scarce as the foxes.’ 
Take the Member for North Louth. 
He was speaking of landlords generally 
and Lord Granard in particular, and he 
said on the 9th October— 

~T would feel no more compunction in seek- 

ing my own rights than I would in driving a 
rat out of a haystack. I look upon them ex- 
actly in the same light. Very soon I 
hope to see the College of Maynooth squeezing 
him (Lord Granard) out, as you would squeeze 
out a lemon or an orange, and when they throw 
away the skin I hope to see you give it a kick 
and send it to its proper place.” 
Now, take one more—the speech of the 
hon. Member for the Seotland Division 
of Liverpool made in America in 1882, 
and reported in United Ireland— 

“T want you to understand that the reduction 
of rent we require is not asmall, or a petty, or 
a legal reduction, but the total abolition of 
rent. . . . Gladstone wants a fixed rent: 
the Land League wants to abolish rent,” 


These hon. Gentlemen, whom the Prime 
Minister would not identify the other 
night, were members of the Land League, 
and adopted the doctrines which it held. 
And these hon, Gentlemen are amongst 
those who issued the no-rent manifesto, 
Does the right hon. Gentleman think 
that under all these circumstances, and 


Mr, Chaplin. 
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seeing that he shut up these hon. Gentle- 
men in prison in addition to Mr. Parnell 
because they were conspiring to prevent 
the payment of all rent—does he still 
think that an Irish Executive composed 
of men such as these will be a fair or 
a just tribunal for the Irish landlords to 
go before ? What sort of justice do you 
suppose Irish landlords are likely to get 
from them ? Would any single landlord 
in England be satisfied with that position ? 
Would the right hon. Gentleman be satis- 
fied with it himself? Suppose the Ha- 
warden estate, instead of being in England 
—as happily it is for him—was situated in 
Ireland, would the right hon. Gentleman 
be able to contemplate his handiwork 
with that serene complacency with which 
he apparently views it now ? No, Sir; 
to be sure he would do nothing of the 
kind ; and if he would not, why are we 
to mete out to our brother landlords in 
that country a measure of justice and of 
fairness which we should not be willing 
for a single moment to accept ourselves ? 
The Prime Minister is perfectly well 
aware, or if he is not, his Colleagues are 
perfectly well aware, of the fate which 
awaits the Irish landlords under the Bill 
which is now before the House, for no- 
body has described it more vividly than 
the Chancellor of the Duchy himself. I 
wish the Chancellor of the Duchy were 
here to be reminded, net of his words, but 
of what he has deliberately written in a 
Review— 

* The power of dealing with the land is the 
very power which the Irish most desire. r 
But every one knows how such a power would 
be used. With police under elective Boards the 
landlord might whistle for his rent. He would 
be lucky if he kept a whole skin. His property 
would be gone without need of confiscatory 
legislation. The honour of England is 
pledged to their rights, At no cost can we 
abandon them. We could not look other 
nations in the face were we to throw over men 
whose property we confirmed so lately as 
1881.” 


I beg to remind the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that statements were made in his 
presence at Newcastle on a eclebrated 


oceasion by another — distinguished 
Colleague of the Prime Minister. I am 
referring now to the statements made by 
Lord Spencer, whom it has been my 
privilege to know personally and inti- 
mately for many years, and a man whom 
I have always looked upon as the em- 
bodiment of the most high and most 
honourable principles. He said— 
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“The whole force of agitation at one time 
was against the Irish landlords. I do not for a 
moment think it would be just or honest in the 
British Parliament to leave unprotected and 
uneared for the Irish landlords. We have at 
different times curtailed their right by Acts of 

arliament, and it would be a mean and 
treacherous thing if we did not defend their 
just rights.” 
The Prime Minister himself has said 
that the two questions—namely, the 
Land question and Home Rule—are 
inseparable, 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE: In 1886. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: What does it 
matter? Questions of honour and ques- 
tions of principle do not vary and do not 
change between 1886 and 1893. I am 
amazed and astounded to hear such 
supposition from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman is astounded at my 
correcting his historical inaccuracy. In 
1886, at that period, strictly confining 
myself to the circumstances of that 
juncture, I did think it an obligation of 
honour upon us to make these proposals 
on behalf of the landlords, 


Mr. CHAPLIN: Ido not think Lord 


a 


Spencer will be willing to admit that 
that which is a question of honour and 
principle in 1886 ceases to be so in 1893, 


The honour of England is pledged. We 
should be “ treacherous and mean” if we 
did not defend them ? Admirable senti- 
ments! Truly most noble and high- 
minded men! But how are they going 
to do it? I grant you that on paper 
your Bill literally loaded with 
safeguards and restrictions, but 
who is going to enforce them? Are we 
to rely upon the Irish Executive ? “No,” 
says the Chancellor of the Duchy, “* we 
know how that power will be used.” 
Then how are you going todo it? I 
must press you upon this point, because 
questions of honour, as you yourselves 
have deseribed them, are not to be lightly 
set aside. I hope and I believe that even 
yet the Government are going to fulfil 
them, for if they refuse them we shall be 
entitled to declare, and we shall declare 
and say, that you must be content from 
henceforth for ever to take your place in 
acategory which it would not be Parlia- 
mentary tomention. [ Criesof* Divide ”] 
I pass on from the question of the land- 
lords, and I wish to point out that there 
is another and vital objection to your 


Is 
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Bill. It is the most impracticable, and 
probable the most unworkable, measure 
that has ever been laid upon this Table, 
and, what is ‘most curious and remark- 
able, you seem to know it perfectly 
yourselves. I am not speaking of the 
question of finance; although that is a 
matter in itself which it seems to me, so 
far as I am able to judge, very far from 
being unlikely to bring about the break 
up and destruction of your Bill. Nor 
am I referring to the loss and injury 
which will be inflicted on a great number 
of people in Ireland—small farmers and 
others who may desire to purchase land 
or to borrow money upon easy terms, 
which they are able to do under the pre- 
sent connection with this country. Nor 
jam I alluding to the numerous adminis- 
| trative questions which inevitably must 
jarise, and which appear to me to be 
| (destined to land you in endless and im- 
possible conclusions. I am referring now 
to the proposed retention of the Irish 
Members in this House. It was this 
proposal in your Bill which I must say I 
heard with the most unbounded amaze- 
ment, not only with regard to the matter, 
but, I am also compelled to add, with 
regard to the manner in which it was 
done. I am bound to say that after what 
was done in 1886 it really was impossible 
for anybody who heard the statements 
then made to understand the proposal. I 
thought myself that the most impudent 
thing I ever witnessed since I have been 
in Parliament was the spectacle of a 
Minister standing at that Table and un- 
folding on a great historic occasion as 
part of an organic scheme for the govern- 
ment of Ireland a plan which he had al- 
ready proved to demonstration on a pre- 
vious occasion to be hopelessly impossible, 
and with regard to which, so far as I was 
able to understand, he spent three- 
quarte*s of an hour in explaining that he 
remained of the same opinion still, 
[Cries of “Divide!”] TI hope I am 
entitled to the courtesy of the House— 
courtesy which has been extended in 
the Debate to every other Member, 
I have not much to say upon this subject, 
but let me glance at the general effects 
of the Bill. In the first place, you 
make the Irish Members the and 
supreme authority in the management of 
the affairs of a Parliament in Dublin, 
but in the second place, you make them 
also the dominant and controlling power 
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in the affairs of a Parliament in England. 
While we are to have no voice with 
regard to Irish affairs, they are to be the 
arbiters, and ultimately to decide upon 
the conduct of affairs in the Parliament 
of this country. How many Govern- 
ments are we likely to have in the future 
of England whose existence will not 
depend upon the attitude of the Irish 
Party in this House ? Hlow often are 
we likely to see a political Party in this 
country in the future whose existence 
will not depend upon the Irish votes ¢ 
Look at your own position to-day. 
Without the Irish Members you would 
be in a lage minority to-morrow, and 


this Bill which we are now discussing is | 


the price which you are compelled to 
pay for their support. But this is only 
the commencement of the system which 
is te be made perpetual hereafter, and 
what a vista of danger and damnable 
intrigue it opens up for us in the time 
to come. I declare if this Bill were 
earried I should absolutely despair for 
the future of our public life in England, 
and this is the legacy which the right 
hon. Gentleman (the Prime Minister), 
in the closing vears of his life, has pre- 


pared for the generations which are yet 
It takes a long time, I admit, 
to bring political information down to 


to come, 


the depths of the knowledge of the 
masscs of our people, but sooner or later 
it will reach them, and the moment that 
they learn that the future of their 


Government and their country is to be | 


under the control of Irish Members in 


this House, while they are uot to have | 


gard to 
believe you 


a word to say with re the 
affairs of Ireland, I will 
raise such a storm of opposition, such a 
whirlwind 
sweep you and your Bill to destruction 
in a Often often, Mr. 


week, and 


Speaker, have we asked for information | 
upon this subject in the years which | 
have elapsed since 1886. I am reminded 
by hon. Members that it was while I | 


was trving to seek information on this 
very question on the last day of the 
Parliament that preceeded the General 


Election that the whole Radical Party | 
me down, and | 


did their best to howl 
tried their utmost, with a chivalry which 
I think, thank God, is peculiar to them, 
to prevent my being heard, although I 
was speaking in defence of a Govern- 
ment which its trial, and a 


Mr. Chaplin. 


was on 
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Government which the Leaders of the 
Party opposite had assailed. I think I 
begin to understand now what it meant, 
and I think we all begin to understand 
the meaning of the mystery and conceal- 
ment which have been practised on this 
subject for six years. And now I think 
I can understand what Mr. Parnell 
meant when he disclosed, after his 
breach with the Prime Minister, some- 
thing of the confidences which were 
given to him, when he said he was told 
at Hawarden that the Prime Minister 
and his Colleagues were entirely agreed, 
pending the General Election, that 
silence should be absolutely preserved 
on the question of the retention of the 
Irish Members in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. Ido not think you are likely to 
make much of your concealment. Indeed, 
the Prime Minister himself, in the intro- 
duction of the Bill, said he was not 
certain what view the House of Com- 
mons would take upon this question; 
but, perhaps, if I remind him of what 
actually occurred in 1886, it may help 
him to come to a sound conclusion. I 
um not going to make a long quotation, 
The question he asked in 1886 was 
this— 

“Is it practicable for Irish Representatives to 
come here for the settlement, not of English 


and Scotch, but of Imperial affairs ! 
And this was his reply 

“[ arrive at the conclusion that Irish Peers 
and Irish Members cannot, if a domestic 
Legislature be given to Ireland, justly retain a 
seat in the Parliament at Westminster.” 
That reply was made after an able, ex- 
haustive, and elaborate demonstration of 
its absolute, hopeless impossibility. The 
right hon. Gentleman, I must admit, 
generally leaves for himself a loophole of 
eseape on occasions of this kind, but in 
this case there was none ; and it is there- 
fore clear that he was either fooling the 
House in 1886, or he is fooling us to-day; 
but he cynically avowed on the introdue- 
tion of the Bill that he was afraid of open- 
ing the doors to wholesale and dangerous 
political intrigue. When I think of the 
consequences that it may bring both to 
Ireland and to England; when I recollect 
what you deliberately said and recom- 
mended in 1886, and the levity with 
which you recommend to the House 
exaetly the opposite to-day all the time 
against your own convictions, I hope 
the House will throw back again the pro- 
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posal of the Prime Minister as an insult 
to common sense, as a wanton indignity 
to England, and as a gross affront to the 
intelligence of the British House of 
Commons. Now, I have only one more 
word to say. We have been asked, if 
this Bill should be rejected, where and 
how and when is this controversy: to 
end? Yes ; but the question has two 
sides. Supposing the Bill were carried, 
what is to be the answer to the question 
then? Jt is certain that it cannot end 
with the measure which is now before 
the House. The logical and sure result 
was foreshadowed by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Sunderland, who 
spoke before me in this Debate—four 
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Local Parliaments in England, Scotland, | 


Ireland, and Wales, and one Imperial 
Parliament for the whole ¢ 
say, we are to have five separate Parlia- 


That is to! 


ments in a disunited Kingdom. And thus | 


it is deliberately proposed to the greatest 
nation in the world to fritter away the 
fruits of the Empire she has won. 


* Quem Deus vault perdere, prius dementat.” 
the 


* Repeal Union! Restore the 
Heptarchy !* said Mr. Canning ; and if, 
unhappily, it is true that this nation is 
afflicted with a suddenmadness, then, in- 
deed, we may begin to restore the 
Heptarechy without delay. But at least 
let me remind you of the counsels of a 
statesman who in former days was held 
in veneration even greater than, certainly 
as great as, that which you feel, I have 
no doubt honestly, for your chief, and of 


a statesman at whose feet, if I remember | 


right, in former days the right hon. 
Gentleman was proud to sit— 

“The conviction in favour of the Legislative 
Union springs from every source from which 
conviction in the human mind can come, Con- 
sult your senses, consult your feelings, consult 
reason, history, and experience ; they all con- 
eur in enforcing the same truth—vopposuit 
natura, There is a physical necessity which 
forbids Repeal.” 


Ah! Mr. Speaker, who that has ever 
read it, can forget the lofty and im- 
passioned and stately eloquence of your 
great progenitor, when he put forth all 
his strength and brought his magnificent 
resources to maintain the legislative 
anion when a not dissimilar proposal was 
made in former years to that to which we 
now offer our utmost resistance 7 With 
that great statesman on the one side and 
with the present Prime Minister on the 


| seribed 


| made 
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other we have come indeed to a parting 
of the ways. It is for Parliament to 
decide which path the English people 
shall take. But beware how you embark 
for the second time upon a great and a 
dangerous experiment which bas been 
already tried and has failed disastrously 
before. Beware, I entreat you, before 
you undertake, with presumptuous con- 
fidence, to disturb and to unsettle the 
relations for 500 years between the 
peoples and the races’ dwelling in these 
isles, to whom nature has decreed, and 
Providence has ordained, the most close 
and intimate connection, ‘Together, and 
united by a legislative compact, they have 
borne the burden and they have built up 
the Empire of to-day. Together and 
united they ace destined, I still 
believe, to share the great and glorious 
heritage which awaits them in the ages 
that are yet to come. 

*Mr. JOHN E.REDMOND (Waterford 
City): There was one statement in the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman with 
which I most cordially agree. He de- 
this as a great occasion, and 
spoke of the gravity of the issue at 
stake. But, Sir, I venture to say that 
no right hon. Gentleman occupying the 
position of ex-Cabinet Minister ever 
upon a great historie 
upon the of a 


and 


occasion discussion 


great issue a speech so absolutely flat, 


stale, and unprofitable. That speech 
scarcely touched upon the great issue at 
stake. That issue is whether this Par- 
liament will confer upou Ireland the 
management of her own affairs, 
whether it will entrust to the people 
of Ireland representative institutions— 
in a speech occupying the time 
the House for an hour and a 
half the right hon. Gentleman never did 


and 


| more than read stale quotations from the 


opinion of others on the abstract ques- 
tion. The right hon, Gentleman is a type 
of the English governors of Ireland—the 
men who have made Ireland disaffected, 
and who have made the concession of 
Home Rule absolutely inevitable. Was 
there from beginning to end of the speech 
a single statement to show that the right 
hon. Gentleman was acquainted with the 
government, or with the history of the 
country whose right to self-government 
he ventured to discuss 7 Was there one 
generous thought, or one spark or glim- 


g 
mer of hope for Ireland? The right hon, 
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Gentleman opposes the concession of Home 
Rule to Ireland; but what is his alterna- 
tive ? It is simply a continuance of the 
principles of government that have made 
the name of England a by-word and a 
reproach among the nations of the world. 
Ido not desire to pursue the speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman, I did hope 
that it would not be necessary for me, 
in the fulfilment of a duty to myself and 
to those whom I represent, to take part 
in the Debate at this stage of the Bill. 
The speeches that have been made 
in the course of the Debate have been 
of two distinct classes. We have 
had on the one hand those who have 
criticised those details of the Bill which 
could be more properly discussed in Com- 
mittee, and on the other we have those 
who discussed the broad principle of the 
Bill. This latter class of speakers have 
been hampered by the consideration that 
they have been merely repeating for the 
hundredth time every argument with 
which the country has been ringing for the 
last seven years. I do not desire in the 
observations I have to make to anticipate 
the Committee stage of the Bill, nor do 
I desire to delay the progress of the Bill 
by delivering a Debating Society speech 
on the broad principle of self-govern- 
ment, and I should have been con- 
tent to remain silent but for the duty 
cast upou me by statements made in this 
House and out of it, misrepresenting the 
views of my friends and myself. It is said 
that we have refused toacceptthis measure, 
that we dispute the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament, that we will make 
no compromise between what we con- 
sider the full measure of right that we 
are entitled to, and the concession which 
one of the great Parties of the State is 
willing to make to us. Now, Sir, that 
is a complete misrepresentation. Of 
course this Bill does not concede to Tre- 
land all that we ask or all that we believe 
weare entitled to, This Billisa compromise 
between the full demands Ireland has 
made in the past and that which you 
are willing to to us. This 
Bil! is offered as a compromise, and is 
accepted as a compromise. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham complains that we do not 
say this is a final and immutable Consti- 
tution. I would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman what right this House or 
what right England has to ask any such 
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guarantee from us? I say candidly that 
I do not believe that this measure, if 


| passed into law, will be absolutely final 


or immutable, because I agree with the 
view expressed by the Member for West 
Birmingham in 1885 that a final solu- 
tion of this question is to be found in 
the direction of Federalism. I believe 
this Constitution will be a success, 
and because I believe it will be a suecess 
I believe that it will develop. Inthe future, 
in the working of this Coustitution the 
bonds of freedom will be made wider still 
for Treland, and that with the consent 
of all parties in England, as a direet 
result of the reasonable exercise of 
the powers obtained under it. If 
Treland shows, as she will show, a real 
‘apacity for self-government, this Consti- 
tution must develop. He would be a 
rash man indeed who would say that 
the written Constitution which you now 
seek to confer is for all time or is to 
remain a final and immutable Constitu- 
tion. Let me test this matter. Suppose 
you put a clause into the Bill saying 
that it is to be a final and immut- 
able settlement, it would not be worth 
the paper it would be written upon. The 
very fact that this Imperial Parliament 
is and will continue to be supreme makes 
it utterly impossible for any law that it 
may make to be a final and immutable 
law. And, again, suppose that every 
Irishman alive were to join in giving an 
undertaking that he would regard the 
Constitution as final—of what value would 
that guarantee No: we cannot 
bind the future—the future with its new 
interests, its wider needs, and its higher 
aspirations in the generations that are to 
come. In that sense I absolutely decline to 
give any such guarantee as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham thinks necessary from those 
who commend this Bill to the considera- 
tion of the country. But that was not 
what the right hon. Gentleman meant. 
He meant that we, in saying that we will 
accept this Bill, will de so in bad faith, 
and with no desire to find in the working 
of the measure a solution of the 
Irish question, and that we only aceept 
it for the purpose of furthering designs 
hostile to the English connection and 
the Empire. That is what he means. For 
my part, I disclaim any such intention. 
It is true we decline to pledge ourselves 
that this must remain a final settlement. 


be ? 
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It is true we regard this as a compromise 
and not as a full concession of all we 
are entitled to obtain; but we wish to 
accept the measure in a fair, honest, and 
candid spirit, and to work it for all it is 
worth in the hope and belief that it may put 
an end to the miserable chapter of English 
oppression and Irish resistance. But the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham says there is 
the question of the supremacy 
the Imperial Parliament. It 

for me to dwell a 


of 
not 
moment 


Is 


necessary 


longer upon that point. I challenge anyone 
in this House to quote a statement of 
mine or of any of those associated with 


me, that so long as we remain partners in 
the Empire at all the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament is to be, or ought to 
be, abrogated. We have maintained that 
the concession of free institutions in Ire- 
land means that you shall have put trust 
in the Irish people ; and that constant or 
even frequent interference by this Parlia- 
ment in the working of those institutions 
would be absolutely inconsistent. Repre- 
sentative institutions exist in other 
portions of the Empire. How many of 
them would exist fer six months if this 
House took into its head to exercise its un- 
doubted right as a supreme Legislature 
to constantly or frequently interfere 7 
The concession of representative institu- 
tions to Ireland means that you have 
made up your minds to let us manage 
our own affairs free from the interference 
of the Imperial Parliament. It 


Is 


ment will arise. That may be. I 
think it will not for | am 
of those who agree with Mr. Parnell’s 


be, one 


opinion that the Irish people under Home 


Rule will be shrewd enough to know that 
any violation of the Constitution 
oppression proceeding in the Trish Par- 
liament will be so many nails driven into 


the coflin of the Constitution, and I do | 


not, therefore, think that the occasion for 
interference will arise. If it does arise, 
nothing we can say, nothing we can do, 
nothing yeu can put in an Act of Par- 


liament now can deprive you of the right 


to prevent in the Trish Parliament, 
as you can prevent in the 
and Canadian Parliaments, 
oppression and injustice. — I 
intend to dwell even for a 
on the question of finance. IT have nothing 


acts of 
do not 
moment 
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that hon. Gentlemen anticipate that the | 
necessity for interference by this Parlia- | 


or | 


Australian | 
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to add—I have not been able to add to 
my sources of information, and therefore 
I have nothing to add to what I said on 
the First Reading of the Bill on this 
point. But the longer these financial 
clauses have been studied the more they 
have been distrusted. It is right we 
should be perfectly candid in a matter 
of this kind. I have met no member of 
any political Party whatever in Ireland 
who has been able to tell me that the 
government of Ireland could be sue- 
cessfully worked under the financial 
clauses of the Bill as they now stand ; 
and I would add that if the clauses are 
to remain in their present form the Go- 
vernment and their supporters in this 
House will have to recognise the fact 
that it will be a terrible responsibility 
for any Irish Representative to accept this 
Billasasettlement unless the Bill contains 
in the financial portion provisions to enable 
the Government of Ireland to be suecess- 
fully carried on. Leaving details on this 
head aside for discussion in Com- 
mittee, I pass on to what I take to be 
the real issue at stake. The real issue 
is whether you will make up your mind 
to confer upon Treland representative 
government —that is, government in 
accordance with the constitutionally 
expressed will of the people, by a Par- 
liament and an Executive constitutionally 
responsible to those whom they rule. 
There are two ways in which this great 
}and vital principle may be looked at. 
There is the Irish way, and then there 
is the English way. We look upon the 
principle as one we are entitled to have 
conceded to us as of right. We do not 
entirely or mainly rest our claim for free 
representative institutions on grievances, 
We rest our claim on right. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham thinks that if Mr. Pitt had 
i been able to carry Catholic Emanacipa- 
tion the Union would have been 
| popular, and that the earlier passage of 
remedial measures would have had 
the effect of cementing the Irish and 
English peoples. We look at it 
from a different standpoint. We do not 
rest our claim solely or mainly on 
grievances. If the government of my 
country by Englishmen were the best 
| that could be devised by the wit of man 
| I would be as strong a Home Ruler as I 
to-day. Without exaggeration, I 
that Irish Nationalists would 
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rather be badly governed by their own 
countrymen than live under the best 
English Government you could give 
them. We say that Ireland is a distinct 
and separate nationality, and that in 
point of historic title her right stands 
as high as that of England. Ireland 


was a centre of civilisation and learn- 
ing, in the far away ages of the past, 


when England was but a_ barbarous 
province of the Roman Empire. For 
600 years Ireland had her own Parlia- 
ment, although it is true that it was at 
different times more or less subject to 
England, and it is true also that it was 
only partially representative of the great 
mass of the Lrish people ; but during all 
those centuries Ireland had a Parliament, 
a distinct Parliament of her own, and, 
more than that, a Parliament which 
whenever the opportunity arose, claimed 
to have the exclusive right to legislate 
for the Irish people. That Parhament 
was robbed from Ireland by violence and 
corruption, and was taken from her 
against the will of the Irish people. = In 
1799 the Government of the day pro- 
posed the Union ; but that proposal was 
defeated, and had that Parliament been 
dissolved the Union would never have 
been earried. The Catholics, who had 
the franchise conferred upon them in 
1793, were never allowed to exercise it, 
and, in the words of Mr. Lecky, the 
Union was carried against the entire 
of the unbribed intellect of Treland. 
From that day to this the claim of Ire- 
land to a Parliament of its own as a 
right has never been waived. The right 
Gentleman the Member for West 


hon. 
said the other night that 


Birmingham 
Ireland was advancing, although slowly, 
to aequiesecnece in British rule. The right 
bon. Gentleman also said that no sane man 
now feared armed insurrection against the 
English Government, Well, Sir, I am 
bound to admit that with the advance of 
science armel insurrection against 
sritish rule in Treland has become prac- 
tically impossible. Bat if the right hon. 
Gentleman means that the spirit of in- 
surreetion in Ireland is extinet he is but 
“a superficial observer, because there can 
but that the spirit of 


be no question 
honourable menns 


resistance yy evory 
against the Union, and a desire to rule 
iu Irish affairs, is ax much alive to-day 
as it was at any period during the last 
century. My most earnest prayer is that 
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| that spirit may not be driven into action 
by the hasty and ill-considered rejection 
of all proposals for conciliation, or by 
unworthy taunts like those which have 
been uttered by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham. So 
much for the Irish view of this subject, 
The next question is, what is the 
English view of it? There can be no 
doubt that the English view is not taken 
from the point whether Home Rule is 
desired by the Irish people, but whether 
it would be expedient for us to have it in 
the general interests of the Empire. What 
are the facts? Side by side you have 
two countries, clesely related geographi- 
cally and socially, with many connecting 
ties and associations, both speaking the 
same language, belonging to the same 
Empire, and composed toa certain extent 
of a mixture of the same races, but dis- 
tinet in historical traditions, in national 
instinets, and in national charaecter—too 
closely allied for separation, too distinet 
ever to be merged into one country 
and one people. In 1866 the present 
Prime Minister, long before he adopted 
the principle which underlies _ this 
measure, spoke these pregnant words, 
which seemed to me to show that as far 
back as that date he had the conscious. 
ness in his mind of the direetion which 
a wise policy for Ireland must take :— 
© We are, it ix true, a United King lom made 
up of thre: nations, mate up necessarily with 
many distinctions of law, usages, character, 
history, and religion There are common 
questions which must be administered on 
principles common to the Empire, where the 
interests of the whole must cverbear the 
interests of a part; but there are other 
euestions where the interestsare pure'y English, 
or Scotch, or Trish respectively, which ought 
not t. be a ministered on common priuciples.” 
It has been found possible in almost 
every age of the world in the case of 
countries so united to combine Imperial 
unionand strength with national freedom. 
That being so, what has been the record 
of the relations between England and 
Ireland’ No one will deny — that, 
wherever the responsibility might rest, it 
isa record full of shame for every man 
who shared the responsibility for it. It 
is a record of bloodshed, wasted treasure, 
and national dishonour, Has the English 
treatment of Ireland succeeded ? The 
English Government has refused to deal 
with Ireland upon the prineiples which 
have been applied to other countries 
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similarly situated. How has your govern- 
ment of Ireland succeeded ? I will not 
go back further than the Act of Union. 
Since that Act Ireland has suffered 
from half-a-dozen partial or — entire 
famines ; since then there have been four 
more or less 
more than all, during the century 
England has been obliged to keep in 
Ireland a standing Army as large as that 
which she had in the Crimea. During 
the whole of that century you have had 
a Coercion Act for every year. The 
right hon, Gentleman who addressed the 
House to-night spoke lightly of coercion. 
But coercion means the abrogation more 
or less at different times of the full 
benefits of the British Constitution. It, 
therefore, means that during your 93 
years’ rule of Ireland you have had 80 
Coercion Acts, each one of them abro- 
gating more or less the full rights of the 
British Constitution. 
tion has diminished; her 
prosperity has disappeared ; 


national 


your go- 


vernment of Treland has become a by- | 


word amongst the nations, and finally at 
the end of this 19th century which has seen 
the of liberty slowly but 
surely reaching every subject race in the 
world, at the end of that century 
a great English Party — has 
obliged to declare that the Union can 
only be preserved by the permanent 


blessings 


suspension of those rights of the Con- | 


stitution—such as the right of trial by 


jury, which it is your boast that you | 
the | 


desire to extended to even 
Eastern under your sway. It 
seems to me that all this goes to show 
conclusively that the old system has been 
tried and has failed ; that it has hampered 
and almost destroyed this Parliament ; 


see 


races 


that the whole world has called “ shame | 
military despotism, 


on it,” and whether by this Bill and by 
this Government, or by another Bill and 
another Government, I know not, but I 
think every far-seeing man must admit in 
his heart that the day is almost dawning 
when that system will be replaced by 
a system based on the affections, the 
will, and the confidence of the governed. 
I notice, Sir, that the opponents of the 
Bill have kept themselves clear from 


broad considerations and principles such 
They have taken up rather s 


as these, 
policy of — fastening — on 
difficulties, magnifying them enormously 
in order to frighten publie opinion ; but 
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Ireland’s popula- | 
| by our enemies into threats and menaces! 


| conciliation 


i passes 
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they forget that if all the difficulties, 
probable or imaginary, which may follow 
Home Rule were increased a hundred- 
fold they could not by any possibility 
create as bad a state of things as exist in 
the relations between the two countries at 
the The right 
Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham fears that after 
Home Rule Ireland will be disaffected. 
Does he believe that Ireland is well 
affected now? He _ believes that 
England’s difficulty will Ireland's 
opportunity after Home Rule. Does he 
not know that if you reject this measure 
of concession it will be the darling object 
of every Irishman to use all your 
difficulties as opportunities for advancing 
the national cause 7 He fears what may 
happen if this Bill passes. Has he ever 
considered what will happen if this Bill 
is rejected ? Heaven forbid that I 
should indulge in what might be construed 


present moment, 


be 


But 
equanimity 
follow if 


any man contemplate with 
what consequences may 
you reject the hope of 

which has kept — Ire- 
land tranquil and crimeless for seven 
We told that if this Bill 
there will be disturbances in 
Ulster. Can hon. Gentlemen consider 
the possibility of disturbances in other 
parts of Ireland if this Bill is rejected ? 
Reject this Bill, wreck the hopes upon 
which the Irish people have been relying, 
reimpose coercion, and whieh of you 
will undertake the government of Lreland 
by any form of Constitutional Govern- 
ment whatever? The alternative to 
the policy represented by this Bill is 


years 7 are 


| not merely a Coercion Act, but it would 


inevitably be the disfranchisement of 
Ireland and the establishment of a 
Sir, the argument 
about Ulster is false misleading. 
The very name of the Ulster question 
itself is a falsehood. There is no Ulster 
question, [Opposition laught re) 6S 
will explain what I mean, and we will 
then see that those who laugh last laugh 
There may be a Belfast question 
—there may be a question of a small 
corner of Ulster, but it is false to speak 
of this question as an Ulster question, 
The present population of Ulster, in- 
cluding Belfast, contains 46 per ceut. of 
Catholies. If you take Ulster out— 
[ Opposition laughter.) 1 do not want 


, 
ana 


best. 
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to take Ulster out. I am one of those 
who believe, like Mr. Parnell, that 
Ireland cannot afford to lose a single son ; 
but surely. the intelligence of hon. 
Members who laughed is keen enough 
to follow the simple line of reasoning I 
was putting before the House. I said 
the population of Ulster, ineluding 
Belfast, shows a Catholic proportion of 
46 per cent. Leaving out Belfast it 
shows a fair majority of Catholics over 
Protestants. I deny altogether that 
every Protestant is an anti-Nationalist. 
I know something of the means that are 
used in Ireland to keep up this agitation 
against Home Rule. You talk of boy- 
cotting in the time of the Land League. 
I say that boycotting has been brouglit 
to a fine art by the Unionists of Ireland 
against any Protestant who is indepen- 
dent enough to declare himself on our 
side. There are in Ulster, including 
even Belfast, 46 per cent. of Catholics, 
and admittedly the Ulster Catholies are 





Home Rulers, and, with a margin of 


Protestants in favour of the Bill, I am 
convinced that at least one-half of the 
entire population of Ulster is favourable 
to this Bill. But suppose that there are 
only 46 per cent. of the population of 
Ulster favourable to the Bill, how false 
to speak of this as an Ulster question. 
Besides that, Ulster is not the only 
prosperous province in Treland. IT wish 
Ulster were as prosperous as Unionist 
Members endeavour to depict her. Bel- 
fast is prosperous, and long live her 
prosperity ; but as Belfast has grown 
in prosperity Ulster has declined. There 
are nine counties in Ulster, and within 
the last 50 vears, whilst the population 
of Belfast has increased, the po;-ulation 
of these nine counties has diminished by 
1,000,000 of people. In face of that 
fact, can it be pretended that the popula- 
tion of Ulster is the only prosperous 
population in Ireland ? That diminution 
of the population of Ulster is greater 
than the diminution in some of the other 
Provinces, and the strange thing is that 
the decrease in the population is not 
greatest where the people are thriftless 
Catholic Nationalists—it has diminished 
less in the Catholie County of Donegal 
than in those counties which contain a 
large proportion of prosperous Protestants 
who are said to be opposed to this Bill. 
I say, Sir, that this agitation against the 
Bill is promoted by a small minority of 
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the Protestants of Ireland. Large 
masses of the Protestants are, no doubt, 
frightened by this Bill. I do not wonder 
at it. They bave had in their hands for 
generations an absolute monopoly of all 
power and place and patronage. To be 
born a child of this favoured race in Ire- 
land is to be provided for by some place 
or position from one’s cradle. No wonder, 
then, that large masses of them are 
against a system which would distribute 
this patronage, power, and _ influence 
amongst the people. But whilst these 
feelings are prevalent amo:zst Protestants 
generally, the men who have fomented 
and instigated this bitter and vioient 
agitation in Ireland against Home Rule 
are not the general body, but a small 
section comprising the Orange Society, 
I would recall to the House the recollec- 
tion of the origin of this Society. It 
sprang into existence in 1795—a fateful 
and terrible year for Ireland. At that 
time the Protestant Parliament of Ireland 
had commenced the work of Catholic 
Emancipation—commenced it 30 years 
before your enlightened English Parlia- 
ment earried it out. That Protestant 
Parliament of Ireland had at its back in 
support of Catholic Emancipation the 
far larger part of the Protestants of the 
country. Lord Fitzwilliam has declared 
that at the time of his recall the 
Protestants of Ireland generally were 
favourable to Emancipation. But the 
minority—the unreasoning and fanatical 
minority amongst the Protestants used 
their influence with England, and the 
beneficent policy of Lord Fitzwilliam 
was reversed. Lord Fitzwilliam was 
withdrawn. This unreasoning minority of 
Protestants at once formed themselves 
into the Orange Society, and then by 
their excesses, their fanaticism, they 
drove the Irish people to arms. I have 
here abundant proof of my statement. 
Lord Cornwallis, writing to the Duke of 
Portland in July, 1798, said— 

“The principal persons are in general adverse 
to all acts of clemency, and, although they do 
not express it, and perhaps are too much heated 
to see the ultimate effects which their violence 
must produce, would pursue measures that could 
only terminate in the extirpation of the greater 
number of the inhabitants, and in the utter 
destruction of the country.” 

In the same year Lord Cornwallis also 
wrote— 

“The principal personages, who have long 
been iu the habit of directing the Councils of 
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the Lord Lieutenants, are blinded by their 
passions and prejudices, talk of nothing but 
strong measures. . Religious animosities 
increase, and | am sorry to say are encouraged 
by the foolish violence of all the principal 
persons who have been in the habit of governing 
these islands.” 

I say there are abundant proofs of my 
statement that this unreasoning minority, 
comprising the Orange Society drove the 
people into insurrection, Mr, Goldwin 
Smith, who is now a Unionist, and whose 
voice is received as the voice of a prophet, 
wrote in his Irish History and Irish 
Character— 

“The peasantry, although undoubtedly in a 
disturbed state, might have been kept quiet by 
lenity, but they were gratuitously scourged and 
tortured into open rebellion. These were the 
crimes, net of individual ruffians, but of a 
faction—a faction which must take its place in 
history beside that of Robespierre, Couthon, 
and Carrier. The murders by the Jacobins may 
have excited more indignation and pity, because 
the victims were of high rank; but in the use 
of torture the Orangemen seem tu have reached 
a pitch of fiendish cruelty which was scarcely 
attained by the Jacobins. . . . The dread- 
ful civil war of 1798 was the crime, as a candid 
student. of its history will prove, not of the 
Irish people. but of the Orange terrorists, who 
literally goaded the people into insurrection.” 
This is the faction who in Ireland to- 
day are the instigators and the promoters 
of the more violent and unreasoning 
features of the Protestant agitation 
against Home Rule. That faction in- 
stigated religious ditferences—one of the 
greatest crimes that men could be 
guilty of ; they invoked religious hatreds 
in order to destroy the Parliament of 
Ireland, and to-day precisely the same 
agencies are at work. Religious fears 
and differences are availed of in support 
of the Union by the men whose fathers’ 
bigotry and intolerance brought about 
the Union. Sir, it has been said that 
Grattan’s Parliament was a failure. I 
deny it. Grattan’s Parliament, in 1793, 
admitted the Catholics to the franchise, 
to serve on juries, to the professions and 
to the Universities, and it was not till 30 
years afterwards that this Imperial 
Parliament completed the work of 
Emancipation. That Protestant Parlia- 
ment was willing to extend liberty to 
their Catholie fellow-countrymen, and it 
was the hand of England that interposed 
between that Protestant Parliament and 
the masses of their countrymen. The 
minority of Protestants who opposed 
' : . . . . “r+ 
Catholic Emancipation in 1793; who 
got Lord Fitzwilliam recalled in 1795, 
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and whose bigotry and fanaticism drove 
the people into arms in 1798, and who 
sold their country in 1800—these are 
the men whose lineal descendants to-day 
are the promoters of this unreasoning 
and violent agitation against Home Rule. 
These are the men of whom Mr. John 
Bright, speaking in this House, used these 
words— 

“ These Ulstermen have stood in the way of 
improvement in the franchise, in the Church, 
and in the Land Question. They have pur- 
chased Protestant ascendency, and the price 
they have paid for it is the ruin and degradation 
of their country.” 


What, I ask, is the meaning of this Belfast 
séire ¥ Do hon. Gentlemen really think 
that the Irish Parliament will at once 
set itself to the task of destroying 
Belfast ? Why, it is too absurd to argue. 
Do they really think that the Catholic 
majority of the Parliament will at once 


set about perseeuting the Protestant 
minority ¢ A more insulting and 


humiliating charge was never brought 
against a people. We are entitled, 
when the charge is made, to ask our op- 
ponents to point to a single period 
of Irish history when the — Irish 
Catholics were guilty of those acts of 
oppression which English Catholies were 
undoubtedly guilty of. There were 
periods when the Catholics of Ireland had 
in their hands the power to oppress the:r 
Protestant fellow-countrymen, but these 
periods were marked by a spirit of 
toleranee displayed by the Catholics 
towards the Protestants. The reign of 
Mary was marked by the oppression of 
Protestants by Catholies in England—in- 
cluding the burning of Protestants 
at the stake; but we have it on the 
authority of the Protestant historians, 
Leland and Taylor, that in the reign of 
Mary the Dublin Corporation rented 74 
houses for the shelter of refugees 
from the persecution of Protestants in 
England. Taylor said in his History 
of the Civil Wars, that the Catholics 
of Treland— 

* Had suffered persecution and learned mercy, 
as they showed in the reign of Mary, in the 
wars from 1641 to 1648, and during the briet 
triumph of James IT.” 


The Seeretary for Scotland, in his speech 
the other night, told us that some very 
horrible woodeuts by Gcorge Cruickshank, 
depicting horrible occurrences in Jreland, 
were being circulated throughout England, 
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The same policy was adopted in 1886. 
The most atrocious falsehoods and 
calumnies against the people of Ireland, 
pictoral and otherwise, were circulated 
throughout the country. I hold in my 
hand a publication issued by a Tory 
vandidate and a Tory Association, and I 
will read an extract from it to show the 


kind of calumny that is being palmed off | 


on the people of England. It is in the 
form of a catechism with question and 
answer— 

“Have the Irish ever hal Home Rule, and 

how did they behave? They murdered every 
Englishman and Protestant they could lay their 
hands on in 1641. They were set on by the 
priests, who said that the Protestants were 
devils, and served the devil, and that the killing 
of them was a meritoriousact. Altogether they 
killed in that year 150,000 Protestants—men, 
women, and children.” 
That is the kind of calumny that is 
spread by our opponents throughout 
English constituencies. But what does 
Mr. Leecky say on this question of Catho- 
lie oppression, and surely hon. Members 
will listen to Mr. Lecky’s words, as the 
words of an impartial witness. He 
writes— 

“Trish history contains its full share of 
violence and massacre, but whoever will examine 
these episodes with impartiality may easily con- 
vince himself that their connection with religion 
has been most superficial. Religious cries have 
been sometimes raised, religious enthusiasm has 
been often appealed to in the agony of a great 
struggle; but the real causes have usually 
been the conflicts of races and classes, the 
struggle of nationality against annihilation. 
. . . » It is a memorable fact that not a 
single Protestant suffered for his religion in 
Ireland during all the period of the Marian 
persecution in England.” 

I am conscious that all this might be 
met by our opponents saying, “ That is 
not the kind of persecution that we fear. 
We do not fear that we shall be burned 
at the stake, but we do fear that there will 
be a Catholic clerical 
The House will understand me when I 
say that I am likely to give impartial 
testimony on that matter, It is true in 
the public life of Ireland the Catholic 
priesthood wield an enormous preponder- 
ating power, but they wield it largely 
because of the character of the struggle 
the people are waging. Still, I am as 
convinced as IT am of my own existence 
that the political power—the political 
supremacy if you like—of the Catholie 
clergy will not, if it is tried to be used, be 


sucecssful under a free Parliament of the 


Mr. John E. Redmond. 
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Irish people. Surely the events of the 
past couple of years in Ireland, instead 
of giving alarm to Protestants, should 
give them some encouragement. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry said in his 
speech on the First Reading that I ought 
to be the last man in the House to say a 
word upon this subject. I say there is 
no mau in this House who has a better 
right to speak on it. I and my comrades 
sit in this House as the result of defeat. 
ing the unanimous opposition of the 
priests and bishops of Ireland. There 
is not one of us who was not opposed, 
as I was, determinedly, conzistently, and 
unanimously by the entire priesthood of 
Ireland. Only a few of us have been 
returned, but I ask when in the past 
history of Ireland—even when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham was thinking of giving over 
education without any restriction to the 
people of Ireland—when, I ask, was such 
a spectacle afforded as 70,000 Catholic 
votes being recorded against the open 
opposition of the whole body of the 
priesthood of Ireland? I say that it is 
in that spirit of independence of clerical 
interference in political matters the Pro- 
testants will find in the future their best 
guarantee and safeguard. To the Pro- 
testants of Ireland generally I will say 
thi-—if I believed that Home Rule would 
mean for the Protestants of Ireland, not 
the oppression at the stake which, as you 
say, is unlikely and impossible, but if I 
thought it meant the abrogation of one 
whit of their just civil and religious 
liberties I would, as an Irish Nationalist, 
oppose Home Rule and would quit my 
country whose people had not learned 
the first elements of liberty. We 
Catholic Nationalists owe too much in 
our past history to our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen ever to be guilty of the 
baseness of betrayal. We do not forget 
the history of Ireland. We do not forget 
that it was Protestants who won the 


-Parliament of 1782; that it was Pro- 


testants who organised the Society of 
United Irishmen both before and after it 
had become a revolutionary organisation. 
We do not forget that it was Protestants 
who gave the franchise to Catholies in 
1793, that Protestants led the rebel army 
in “98, that Protestants gallantly but 
vainly defended Irish liberty in 1800, 
and we do not forget that every day 
that has passed since has witnessed 
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the efforts of Protestants to defend But many of them have been removed. The 

: te the civil and religious tithes have been abolished ; Catholic Emancipa- 
and promote eA A. 5 tion has been granted; religious disabilities 
liberty and the national life of Ireland. have been removed ; the Lrish Church has been 
The right hon. Member for West | disestablished, and last and most important, the 


Birmingham laid great stress upon his 
distrust of the present Irish Leaders. 
[Mr. T. W. Russe_i: Hear, hear! ] It 
was unnecessary for the hon, Gentleman 
to cheer that statement, because every- 
body who knew him knew that he dis- 
trusted every man in the country of his 
adoption. The right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham re- 
sented an accusation of that kind. He said 
he did not distrust the people of Ireland. 
The right how. Gentleman resented as a 
false accusation the statement that he 
had reproached the Irish people with 
having little of humanity except its 
form. No, it was not the people of 
Ireland the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
trusted, but their Leaders. But if he dis- 
trusted the Leaders he must distrust the 
people who followed them. If he dis- 
trusted the people, then he had a right 
to oppose this Bill, but he asked how 
long was it since the right hon. Gentle- 
man learned this distrust of the Irish 
Leaders ? He had abstained from argu- 
ments of a fa qguogue character, which 
had been too frequent in that Debate, 
but the temptation was irresistible to re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman of some 
incidents in his own past career. 
the reasons for the right hon. Gentleman 
distrusting the Irish Leaders was that 





One of | 


they had been denounced as marehing | 
| the remedial legislation between 1869 ard 


through rapine to plunder by the Prime 
Minister. 


But in the year 1885, long | 


after the Prime Minister had denounced | 


them as marching through rapine to 
dismemberment— long after the right 
hon. Gentleman had made himself per- 
feetly acquainted with them, and at a 
time when, as a matter of fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman was in the closest and 
most confidential relations with some of 
these Irish Leaders, there was published 
an article in The Fortnightly Review, 
which the right hon. Gentleman admitted, 
when challenged in that House, that, 
though he had not written it, had been 
published with his sanction and approval, 
and the main lines of it could be regarded 
ws his. In that article he said— 

“What is the root of Irish discontent ? 
Everyone recognises the existence of the great 
grievances which distinguished the Government 


a = 


| wicked 


Land Laws have been reformed. In addition, 
there has been a large use of Imperial funds 
amd credit.” 

And now he would eall the recollection 
of the House to the statement of the 
Member for West Birmingham that Ire- 
land was improving under remedial legis- 
lation, and if only the Prime Minister had 
let the improvement go on and had not 
been in a hurry in 1885, the improvement 
would sooner or later have resulted in 
contentment. But what did the right 
hon. Gentleman in I885% The 
article proceeded— 


say 


“The Irish people are discontented still and 
probably there is more deep-seated disaffection 
with the English connection at the present time 
than at any previous period since the Union. 
These reforms have all been late. They have 
been the result of compulsion, not of justice: 
they have been proposed and carried by a Foreen 
Government, What is needed in lreland is that 
Irish legislation be domestic and not 
foreign Austria and Hungary,” 


should 
right hon. Gentleman scoffed at 
and Hungary as a precedent 


the 
Austria 
now— 

“ Austria and Hungary have long since settled 
their differences ; yet England pei 
mis-governing Ireland, and has fail 
her with a Constitution that will ¢ 
loyalty and affection of the people.” 
With what a face did the right 
Gentleman, after declarations of that kind. 
come down to the House and declare that 
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1885 was gradually weaning the people 
away from disaffection, aud ouly for the 
meddler, the Prime Minister, tn 
ISS85, by this time he suppose d the Iricih 
Channel would have disappeared, or, at 
any rate, that England and Ireland as two 


nations would have merged into one 
harmonious whole. In conelusion, he 


would earnestly impress just one other 
consideration upon the House. The 
malady from which Ireland was admitt: dty 
suffering was a deadly malady, and thy 
case was urgent. It was not a case that 
would brook of delay. While doctors were 
differing the patient was dying. The 
very life-blood of Treland was day by day 
ebbing away from her. Every specitic 
had been tried for the cure of this malady 
—every specific had been tried except 
one, and that was that they should allow 


of Ireland at the commencement of the century, | the Irish people to make an attempt, at 
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The same policy was adopted in 1886. 
The most atrocious falsehoods and 
calumnies against the people of Ireland, 
pictoral and otherwise, were circulated 
throughout the country. I hold in my 
hand a publication issued by a Tory 
vandidate and a Tory Association, and I 
will read an extract from it to show the 
kind of calumny that is being palmed off 
on the people of England. It is in the 
form of a catechism with question and 
answer— 





“Have the Irish ever hal Home Rule, and 

how did they behave? They murdered every 
Englishman and Protestant they could lay their 
hands on in 1641. They were set on by the 
priests, who said that the Protestants were 
devils, and served the devil, and that the killing 
of them was a meritoriousact. Altogether they 
killed in that year 150,000 Protestants—men, 
women, and children.” 
That is the kind of calumny that is 
spread by our opponents throughout 
English constituencies. But what does 
Mr. Lecky say on this question of Catho- 
lie oppression, and surely hon. Members 
will listen to Mr. Lecky’s words, as the 
words of an impartial witness. He 
writes— 

“Trish history contains its full share of 
violence and massacre, but whoever will examine 
these episodes with impartiality may easily con- 
vince himself that their connection with religion 
has been most superficial. Religious cries have 
been sometimes raised, religious enthusiasm has 
been often appealed to in the agony of a great 
struggle; but the real causes have usually 
been the conflicts of races and classes, the 
struggle of nationality against annihilation. 
. . « » It is a memorable fact that not a 
single Protestant suffered for his religion in 
Ireland during all the period of the Marian 
persecution in England.” 


I am conscious that all this might be 
met by our opponents saying, “ That is 
not the kind of persecution that we fear. 
We do not fear that we shall be burned 
at the stake, but we do fear that there will 
be a Catholic clerical 
The House will understand me when I 
say that I am likely to give impartial 
testimony on that matter, It is true in 
the public life of Ireland the Catholic 
priesthood wield an enormous preponder- 
ating power, but they wield it largely 
because of the character of the struggle 
the people are waging. Still, T am as 
convinced as Tam of my own existence 
that the political power—the political 
supremacy if you like—of the Catholie 
clergy will not, if it is tried to be used, be 
successful under a free Parliament of the 


Mr. John E. Redmond. 
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-Parliament of 
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Irish people. Surely the events of the 
past couple of years in Treland, instead 
of giving alarm to Protestants, should 
give them some encouragement. The 
hon. Member for Londonderry said in his 
speech on the First Reading that I ought 
to be the last man in the House to say a 
word upon this subject. I say there is 
no mat in this House who has a better 
right to speak on it. I and my comrades 
sit in this House as the result of defeat- 
ing the unanimous opposition of the 
priests and bishops of Ireland. There 
is not one of us who was not opposed, 
as I was, determinedly, consistently, and 
unanimously by the eutire priesthood of 
Ireland. Only a few of us have been 
returned, but I ask when in the past 
history of Ireland—even when the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham was thinking of giving over 
education without any restriction to the 
people of Ireland—when, Task, was such 
a spectacle afforded as 70,000 Catholic 
votes being recorded against the open 
opposition of the whole body of the 
priesthood of Ireland? I say that it is 
in that spirit of independence of clerical 
interference in political matters the Pro- 
testants will find in the future their best 
guarantee and safeguard. To the Pro- 
testants of Ireland generally I will say 
this—if I believed that Home Rule would 
mean for the Protestants of Ireland, not 
the oppression at the stake which, as you 
say, is unlikely and impossible, but if I 
thought it meant the abrogation of one 
whit of their just civil and religious 
liberties I would, as an Irish Nationalist, 
oppose Home Rule and would quit my 
country whose people had not learned 
the first elements of liberty. We 
Catholic Nationalists owe too much in 
our past history to our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen ever to be guilty of the 
baseness of betrayal. We do not forget 
the history of Ireland. Wedo not forget 
that it was Protestants who won the 
1782; that it was Pro- 
testants who organised the Society of 
United Irishmen both before and after it 
had become a revolutionary organisation. 
We do not forget that it was Protestants 
who gave the franchise to Catholics in 
1793, that Protestants led the rebel army 
in "98, that Protestants gallantly but 
vainly defended Irish liberty in 1800, 
and we do not forget that every day 
that has passed since has witnessed 
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the efforts of Protestants to defend 
aud promote the civil and religious 


liberty and the national life of Ireland. 
The right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham laid great stress upon his 
distrust of the present Irish Leaders. 
[Mr. T. W. Russevv : Hear, hear! ] It 
was unnecessary for the hon, Gentleman 
to cheer that statement, because every- 
body who knew him knew that he dis- 
trusted every man in the country of his 
adoption. The right hon, Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham re- 
sented an accusation of that kind. He said 
he did not distrust the people of Ireland. 
The right hoa. Gentleman resented as a 
false accusation the statement that he 
had reproached the Irish people with 
having little of humanity except its 
form. No, it was not the people of 
Ireland the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
trusted, but their Leaders. But if he dis- | 
trusted the Leaders he must distrust the 
people who followed them. If he dis- 
trusted the people, then he had a right 
to oppose this Bill, but he asked how 
long was it since the right hon. Gentle- 
man learned this distrust of the Irish 
Leaders ? He had abstained from argu- 
ments of a tu quogue character, which 
had been too frequent in that Debate, 
but the temptation was irresistible to  re- 
mind the right hen. Gentleman of seme 
incidents in his own past career, One of 
the reasons for the right hon. Gentleman | 
distrusting the Irish Leaders was that 
they had been denounced as marching 
through rapine to plunder by the Prime 
Minister, But in the year 1885, long 
after the Prime Minister had denounced 
them as marching through rapine to 
dismemberment— long after the right 
hon. Gentleman had made himself per- 
fectly acquainted with them, and at a 
time when, as a matter of fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman was in the closest and 
most confidential relations with some of 
these Trish Leaders, there was published 
an article iv The Fortnightly Review, 
which the right hon. Gentleman admitted, 
when challenged in that House, that, 
though he had not written it, had been 
published with his sanction and approval, 
and the main lines of it could be regarded 
ws his. In that article he said— 





“What is the root of Irish discontent ? 
Everyone recognises the existence of the great 
grievances which distinguished the Government | 
of Ireland at the commencement of the century, | 
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But many of them have been removed. The 
tithes have been abolished ; Catholic Emancipa- 
tion has been granted; religious disabilities 
have been removed ; the Lrish Church has been 
disestablished, and last and most important, the 
Land Laws have been reformed. In addition, 
there has been a large use of Imperial funds 
and credit.” 
Aud now he would eail the recollection 
of the House to the statement of the 
Member for West Birmingham that Ire- 
land was improving under remedial legis- 
lation, and if only the Prime Minister had 
let the improvement go on and had not 
been in a hurry in 1885, the improvement 
would sooner or later have resulted in 
contentment. But what did the right 
hon. Gentleman say in 18857 The 
article proceeded— 

“The Trish people are discontented still and 
probably there is more deep-seated disaffection 


| with the English connection at the present time 


than at any previous period since the Union. 
These reforms have all been late. They have 


| been the result of compulsion, not of justice: 


they have been proposed and carried by a Foreven 
Government, What is needed in Lreland is that 
lrish legislation should be domestic and not 
foreign Austria aad Hungary,”— 
the right hon. Gentleman scoffed at 
Austria and Hungary as a precedent 
now— 

“ Austria and Hungary have long since settled 
their differences ; yet England persisis stil in 
mis-governing Ireland, and has failed to end 
her with a Constitution that wi!l command t! 
loyalty and affection of the people.” 

With what a face did the right hen. 
Gentleman, after declarations of that kind. 
come down to the House and declare that 
the remedial legislation between 1869 ad 
1885 was gradually weaning the people 
away from disaffection, and ouly for the 
wicked meddler, the Prime Minister, ‘n 
I885, by this time he supposed the Irivi 
Channel would have disappeared, or, ut 
any rate, that England and Ireland as two 
nations would have merged into one 
harmonious whole. In conelusion, be 
would earnestly impress just one other 
consideration upon the House. The 
malady from which Ireland was admitt: ly 
suffering was a deadly malady, and th 

case was urgent. It was not a case that 
would brook of delay. While doctors wore 
differing the patient was dving. The 
very life-blood of Ireland was day by day 
ebbing away from her. Every specitic 
had been tried for the cure of this malady 
—every specific had been tried except 
one, and that was that they should allow 
the Irish people to make an attempt, at 
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any rate, to cure themselves. Her 
disease was a disease alike of the mind 
and the body. He remembered when a 
very young lad listening in the Gallery of 
that House to a speech on this subject in 
the year 1876, and he remembered Mr 
Isaac Butt, whose name he in common 
with large masses of the Irish people 
would ever recall with reverence and 
affection, he remembered Mr. Isaac Butt 
quoting to the House those noble words 
in Macheth when “ Macbeth” asks the 
physician— 

*Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ; 
Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow ; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 
And with some sweet, oblivious antidote, 
Cleanse the stuff'd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart?” 

And he remembered well the effect pro- 

duced upon that House when Mr. Butt 
went further, and recalled the answer of 
the physician, who said— 

“Therein the patient must minister to her- 

self.” 

That was their case for Home Rule. They 
said that Ireland herself must minister to 
herself. Her malady had baffled the 
most skilful political physicians of this 
country ; had baffled England's ablest 
administrators, her wisest legislators, her 
sugest counsellors and statesmen, They 
(the Irish Members) said that Treland’s 
sole remaining hope was in herself. Ire- 
land herself must minister to herself. She 
must bind up her own wounds and cure 
her own diseases. These who said, as 
Lord Salisbury said, that the Irish people, 
because they were mostly of the Celtic 
race, were unfitted for the use of repre- 
sentative institutions and for the enjoy- 
ment of freedom made a declaration 
foreign to the whole experience and 
history of their Empire. In the creation 
of the Empire, in the Government of the 
Empire, in the Councils of the Empire, 
in the exercise of those virtues and 
talents which were necessary for the 
practice of the arts of Government, he 
said that Irishmen had proved themselves 
the equal of the best of Englishmen, or 
Scotchmen, or Welshmen. Go round 
the Empire, on which they boasted the 
sun never set, and he defied them to find 
one spot where Irishmen had not made 
an exhibition of those talents and those 
virtues, except one spot—that spot being 
the land of their own birth and affections. 

Ile would say to the House these great 
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qualities and virtues were not yet 
extinct in the Irish race. Give them 
free scope in Ireland ; throw upon Irish 
shoulders the sobering influence of re- 
sponsibility. Give Irishmen free scope 
in their own land; give them the 
bracing influences of a free Constitution, 
and he was as convinced as that they were 
assembled in that Parliament to-day that 
the Irish Question, which for 100 years 
had been the torture and the disgrace of 
this united Imperial Parliament, would 
in a few short years trouble them no 
more, avd Ireland—poor, depopulated, 
scourged, and rightly disaffected Ireland 
—would be transformed from what she 
was to-day, alike England’s weakness 
and her shame, into a portion of the 
Empire which, if not as prosperous and 
rich as happy England, would at least 
be as contented, as peaceful, and as 
free. 

CotoneEL KENYON- SLANEY 
(Shropshire, Newport) ventured to in- 
trude in this Debate for one reason only, 
and that was that there were thousands 
and thousands of voters and electors of 
the United Kingdom who had no channel 
of communication with that House and 
who had no chance of making their views 
known to the House unless through some 
Member like himself, whose duty it was 
to express the views of those he was 
sent there to represent. They had 
heard much about nationalities in that 
Debate. He would like to glance for a 
moment at the different nationalities who 
were supposed to be mixed up in the 
settlement of this question. There was 
first the nationality of Wales. They 
had not had the advantage of any inter- 
ference in the Debate from any Member 
representing a Welsh constituency. It 
would ill become him, as a near neigh- 
bour, to say one harsh word of the 
Representatives of the Principality ; but 
they seemed to be setting so extreme a 
value on the Disestablishment or Suspen- 
sory Bill that they were not inclined to 
attach sufficient weight to the importance 
of Home Rule or the setting up of an 
Irish Government. If that were so, it 
was hardly quite creditable to the Mem- 
hers from Wales that they should be 
willing to make such a compact, and it 
was hardly creditable to the Leader of 
the Ministry that he should care to 
accept their service on such terms. But 
he would refer for a moment to the 
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Scotch nationality, and he confessed it 
was to him a matter of extreme difficulty 
to understand how a nation with the 
characteristics of the Scotch could con- 
ceive that it was right to assist in confer- 
ring a separate Parliament on Ireland. 
The Seotch themselves, he should have 
thought, had benefited too much by their 
elose union with England to sever 
another portion of the United Kingdom 
from that which must always remain its 
centre and its heart. They had next to 
consider what the Irish nationality had 
tosay on the subject, and they should 
remember they had in that House one 
section of Irish Members which, if not 
numerically the strongest, represented a 
very important section of the Irish 
nation who were resolutely opposed to 
this Bill or anything connected with it. 
Again, they should remember that that 
section of the Irish Representatives who 
opposed Home Rule had been absolutely 
reinforced in its strength by the results 
of the late General Election, and appa- 
rently just in proportion as Home Rule 
might be supposed to be creeping nearer 
the opposition in Ireland to that very 
measure seemed to be growing. There 
then remained two other sections in the 
Irish representation, the Nationalist sec- 
tions, and as far as he could gather from 
the speeches of Members of both sections, 
there was hardly one of them who 
was contented with the measure as it 
stood. Nearly every one of them 
who had spoken had taken shelter under 
the announcement that when the Bill 
went into Committee he would reserve 
his right of action as to one or other of 
the more important salient points. He 
thought they had a right to look at the 
credentials which these hon. Members 
brought to see whether they were en- 
titled to have that measure of trust and 
confidence which they demanded from the 
House. He would refer for the character 
of these hon. Members, not to their 
speeches, but to their deeds and actions. 
If the present Bill passed the Irish 
Nationalist Members would be those who 
would become Members of the Irish 
Government, and who would be entrusted 
with the rights and liberties of the whole 
Irish people. He would ask British 
Members to look rather carefully into 
the past history and actions of these 
Representatives, and to see whether it 
entitled them to this large and far-reach- 
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ing trusteeship ¥ They could not forget 
that the Members of this Party had lately 
been before a tribunal absolutely com- 
petent to judge them, and that that tribu- 
nal had put upon record the opinion it 
entertained not upon words or scattered 
speeches, but upon the actual accom- 
plished deeds and actions of those who 
now demanded this vast trusteeship at 
their hands. It was of these very men 
—or, at all events, of the Party they re- 
presented—that the Special Commission 
reported that they had compensated 
people who were injured in committing 
crime ; that they had accepted money 
from a known advocate of crime and 
dynamite ; that they were concerned in 
a conspiracy to expel the “ English 
garrison”; that they disseminated papers 
inciting to sedition; that they incited to 
intimidation, of which the consequence was 
crime and outrage were committed by the 
persons whom they so incited ; and that 
they persisted in that intimidation with a 
knowledge of its effects. He did not 
think that that past had been completely 
condoned or these crimes yet sutticient!y 
purged. He was willing to admit that a 
great advance had been made, but he said 
that, as honest, fair-going Members of 
the British Parliament, they were not 
entitled to hand over to the men with 
such a past this enormous and possibly 
all-important trust. Perhaps one of the 
ablest speeches in that Debate was the 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork (Mr. Davitt), who, by that 
speech and by his great ability, would be 
marked out for very high office in an 
Irish Parliament. Yet what did they 
find said of that hon. Member by this 
same competent tribunal pronouncing 
after patient investigation ? They had 
reported that Mr. Davitt was 2 member 
of the Fenian organisation, and convicted 
as such ; that he received money from a 
fund contributed for the purpose of out- 
rage and crime—namely, the Skirmishing 
Fund; that he was in close and intimate 
association with the Party of violence in 
America for the purpose of bringing about, 
and war mainly instrumental in bringing 
about, an alliance between that Party and 
the Parnellite and Home Rule Party in 
America, Yet they were asked by this 
measure to put in a position of possible 
power and authority —to put into the hands 
of an hon.Gentleman with that record—-that 
which might mean the difference between 
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the liberty and the life of our fellow- 
subjects in Ireland. He could not take 
that respousibility, and however much 
he might admire the courage with which 
the hon. Member's career was marked, 
and recognising as he did that the 
Special Commission stated that Mr. 
Davitt expressed a bond fide disapproval 
of crime, still he said that the hon. 
Member's past was marked and stained 
by the very crimes which should dis- 
sociate meu for ever from any power of 
Government, and he could not be a party 
tu allowing such a man to have any part 
in the government of those subjects of 
the Queen in Ireland who ought to be 
equally well protected with ourselves. 
Iu this matter they had not only to con- 
sider the Irish Representatives in that 
House, but they had also to consider the 
Irish in Ireland. As regarded the ques- 
tion of Ulster, he did not know of any- 
thing that struck him more in the speech 
of the Prime Minister than the fact that 
he did not think it worth while to make 
any reference to that great demonstration 
in Ulster which, whatever else it might 
mean, at auy rate must mean the fixed 
resolve and ardent desire of no incon- 
siderable or despicable portion of the 
Irish race. But supposing they were to 
substract Ulster altogether from Ireland, 
it was not pessible to forget that iu the 
Provinees of Leinster, Munster, 
and Connaught there was evidence of an 
increasing hatred and abhorrence towards 
this measure, which they were told that 
the rest of Ireland had so unanimously 
accepted. In the same spirit as the 
Nationalist Members, Her Majesty's 
Government were perfectly entitled to 
quote and rely upon and argue upon the 
many proois they received from Ireland 
of the desire for this Bill; but in common 
justice and fair play its opponents were 
also entitled to cite and bring forth the 
many proofs of dislike to the Bill that 
were becoming more manifest every day. 
The argument of quantity was a very 
valuable one in all matters affecting 
representation, and he granted at once 
that the argument of quantity was on 
the side of Her Majesty’s Government, 
ou the side of the majority of the Repre- 
sentatives from Treland, but, although 
that ougit to have full weight, at the 
same time he thought that on the other 
side some tittle importance should be 
atiached to quality, That there was 
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matter for fair consideration here the 
right hon, Gentleman opposite (Mr, 
John Morley) would admit, for he be- 
lieved that the right hon. Gentleman 
wished this te be a just measure, and 
one that should honestly be for the 
good of Ireland. What did they find ? 
They found the Irish majority in 
this House represented the vast mass 
of the want of education in Ireland ; 
it represented the vast proportion of those 
who, inasmuch as they could neither read 
nor write, could hardly be regarded as 
the best judges of that which would be 
the hest for the future government of 
their country ; they found that majority 
represented in a great degree the illiterate 
portion of Treland. In this connection 
he would bring another curious fact to 
the memory of the House. There was 
ouly one Irish Member, he believed, 
returned for any English constituency, 
and that Irish Member represented one of 
the Divisions of the great City of Liver- 
pool, and he found that one in every 11 
of that hon. Member's constituents could 
neither read nor write at the last General 
Election—that was to say that one out of 
every 11 vovers was illiterate, whereas in 
the whole of the rest of Liverpool only 
one in 165 was unable to read or write. 
He had no wish to deny the right of the 
poor man to a vote because he had not 
had the benefit of education, but in con- 
sidering a matter of such importance as 
this Bill they ought to attach a little 
weight te the quality as well as the 
quantity of the decision given by the 
voting power in Ireland. There was 
another point he wished to urge in con- 
nection with the Irish in Ireland. They 
were often told—and to him it seemed a 
very fair and rather weighty argument— 
they were told that the Irish people had 
heen peaceable and contented and loyal 
during these past years because they saw 
before them the attainment of their hopes, 
that they were nearing the attainment of 
that great measure upon which their 
hearts were set. But, if that were so, 
how was it that Irishmen were now 
leaving Ireland faster than in any one of 
the years when Ireland was under the 
control of the right bon. Gentleman whe 
now led the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour)? At the present time the 
emigration from Ireland was very large, 
and much in excess of what it had been 
for some time past. If this was not the 
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fact then his argument fell to the ground, 
but if he was correct it was very curious 
that the time when, according to the 
dictation of those who represented the 
majority in Ireland, and according to 
Her Majesty’s Government, the people 
were nearing the attainment of their 
hopes, that this time should be taken by 
an increasing number of Irishmen to leave 
the country. Surely if the thing was 
good this should be the time when Trish- 
men would be coming back to share in 
the prosperity that was promised them 
under this measure. They heard some- 
thing, rather too much, of the possibility 
of violent discussion and the possibility of 
civil war in Ireland if this measure was 
pressed to an issue. They had heard it 
in statements made from both sides, and 
it was considered possible from an Ulster 
point of view, and they had been warned 
to-night by the hon. Member who spoke 
before him of the result that might 
follow the refusal of this measure. He 
only echoed the desire of every individual 
that nothing of that sort should ever 
stain their record, But suppose it did— 
and it was the part of 
consider every contingeney—what didthey 
consider would be the position of Her 
Majesty’s Forces if, unfortunately, any 
need arose to put them in action against 
the Loyalist portion of Ireland ? He had 
no longer the honour of holding an active 
commission under Her Majesty; but, if so 
honoured, he confessed that he should 
assuredly have felt himself in a difficult 
position, He thought they must remember 
this—that whereas thev had reeeived 
loyally from Ulster the echo of their 
own loyalty in their diffientties, in their 
wars and contests, in other parts of Tre- 
land they had unfortunately heard a very 
different It in his remem- 
branee, as it 
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that there had hardly been one of the 
wars of latter days in which the ex- 
pression of opinion from certain portions 
of Ireland had not been in favour of the 
enemies of the Queen and against the 
soldiers who were fighting their country’s 
battle. In the ease of the Zulu War 
they knew of the cheers that were raised 
for the Zulu King. In the ease of the 
terrible Boer War and Majuba Hill, when 
our own soldiers were massaered, there 
went up in Ireland for the 
enemies of our country, and when there 
Was a contingeney of war with Russia 
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they found in the speeches and the 
wretched doggerel of the poetasters all 
sorts of ill-feeling to England, and hopes, 
more or less accurately expressed, that 
her enemies might triumph. It was the 
same in the war with the Mahdi, and 
with the expedition that went too late to 
rescue Gordon. If our Forees were set 
free against the Loyalists, if they were 
set in action on behalf of those who did 
their utmost to express their hatred for 
them, and against those who did their 
utmost to display their comradeship and 
fellow-loyalty, it would put a_ terribly 
severe strain on the loyalty, the obedience, 
and discipline of Her Majesty's Forees. 
So much he had ventured to say with re- 
ference to the Irish nationality as repre- 
sented in Ireland. He had ventured to 
refer briefly to Wales, briefly to Scotland, 
and more fully to the Irish nationality, but 
there was another nationality which, 
apparently, was left out of account in 
this Debate, and that was the English 
nationality. The English nationality 
was in an enormous majority against 
Hlome Rule. He would press this argu- 
ment upon the right hon. Gentleman : 
the Union when granted was the outcome 
of the Treaty between the people of 
England and the people of Ireland, and 
he would ask how they were going to do 
away with it without some similar 
Treaty? Seeing that the original 
Union was the outeome of the Treaty 
between the two nationalities, they were 
not now justified in altering it by follow- 
ing the opinion of only one of the two, 
He might be told that in equity they 
ought to account for the fact that the 
English Unionists were not now in such 
large numbers as they were in I886. It 
was a perfectly fair line of argument, and 
he met it in this way. In 1886, when 
the opinion of England was registered, 
they knew what they were voting about; 
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| they had a chance of understanding what 


were the provisions of the Bill the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid- 
lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) asked 
them to aecept; and they said, having 
studied the measure, having made them- 
selves acquainted with the provisions of 
it, that they did not think it would do, 
and they therefore rejected it. The case 
now was entirely different. When the 
present Parliament was returned they 
knew nothing of the provisions that were 
be introduced into the Bill, 
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He freely granted there existed through- 
out this country a well-deserved admira- 
tion of the statesmanship and great 
ability of the Prime Minister, and there 
was unquestionably a widespread belief 
that somehow or other the right hon. 
Gentleman would evolve a scheme of 
Home Rule that might be freed from the 
objections they took to it, and which 
would satisfy them as to its practica- 
bility, fairness,and safety,so that consent 
might be given to him to carry it through 
Parliament. But he would undertake to 
say that at this moment, if they 
could appeal to the constituencies 
of England and Great Britain, the 
majority against Home Rule would 
be largely and enormously increased. 
That, ke thought, was a fair answer to 
the perfectly fair contention that they 
ought to account somehow for the dimi- 
nished numbers of the Unionist Party in 
England. What was the English atti- 
tude, generally speaking, towards Ireland 
over this matter, and this again was a 
point in regard to which he thought the 
English Members deserved some blame 
for not having made it more absolutely 
clear and conspicuous ? There seemed a 
sort of assumption on the other side that 
English Members and the constituencies 
were actuated by motives of jealousy of 
Ireland, and by mean and unworthy 
motives in their refusal to concede this 
Home Rule measure. He must not speak 
for other people, but for his own con- 
stituency and himself he most positively 
asserted their idea and wish for Ireland 
was simply to make it exactly the same 
as themselves—that the Local Govern- 
ment that satisfied them should be ex- 
tended to Ireland, that there should be 
as little difference as possible between 
the circumstances under which an Irish- 
man lived in Clare and an Englishman 
lived in Shropshire, but there must pre- 
cede that an equality of obedience to 
the law and an equality of loyalty to the 
Queen. He thought it unfair to taunt 
them with any narrow and unworthy 
attitude towards their Irish brethren, be- 
cause the feeling of England towards 
Ireland was cordial and sincere. He 
believed that a measure such as that 
which was expected from the present 
Government would have disarmed hos- 
tility, and would have been infinitely 
better, both for Ireland and for England. 
They saw in these proposals of the 
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Government a great deal that they could 
not, as Englishmen, possibly do with, 
They necessarily saw a large increase in 
taxation ; a large increase in the compe- 
tition in the labour market ; they would 
suffer from a dislocation of trade ; they 
saw danger to civil liberty and to them- 
selves. Because starting from the pre- 
miss that they could not accept the 
assurances of the Representatives from 
Ireland quite in the full spirit in 
which they seemed willing to give 
them, starting from that premiss they 
saw the possibility of considerable 
danger to themselves in the  diffi- 
culties and troubles that might arise, 
And they saw, as it seemed to them, one 
inevitable outcome of this measure, that 
this Parliament, with which they often 
found fault but which they thoroughly 
believed in, that this Parliament of ours 
would be mutilated and its efficiency be 
considerably degraded, and they found 
in that considerable reason for refusing 
their support and their assent to the 
measures that were proposed to them. 
They not only felt a national objection, 
but they felt an Imperial objection to it ; 
they felt it would cripple them in many 
ways. It would cripple their power of 
promoting civilisation, it would expose 
them to the charge that they had showed 
a weakness which would be the oppor- 
tunity of their enemies, and these various 
reasons and objections, which in all 
brevity he had tried to urge, ought to 
have some weight with English Mem- 
bers in making up their minds as to the 
opinion they would register when the 
time came for the Division. He con- 
sidered that England was not getting 
fair play in this matter, that English 
opinion deserved at the hands of the 
Prime Minister more generosity and fair 
treatment than the right hon, Gentleman 
seemed prepared to aceord her. They 
found in this measure much that was 
dangereus to their national greatness, 
menacing to their Imperial supremacy, 
and much that was repugnant to their 
deep-rooted convictions of what was 
justice and fair play. These surely were 
sufficient reasons why English Members 
should oppose to the uttermost this 
measure Which was fraught with so much 
danger and trouble. They might be 
slow as a nation to assert their rights. 
They might have been willing to merge 
the separate nationality of England in 
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the United Kingdom, but now they were 
slowly awakening to the fact that the 
principles they cherished so much were 
challenged by this Bill, and that unless 
they asserted the right of England to her 
fair share of consideration in this measure 
they might be inflicting a blow that it 
would take many a century to recover 
from. He did not wish to say one word 
which would give offence—he was too 
proud of the unity of the three countries to 
do that—to any one; but England, in 
vonsequence of her position and her 
history, must be considered more or less 
Cesar on this question, and to Czwsar 
they must and should appeal. 

Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick, 
&e.) said, the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man who had just addressed the House 
desired to have some information with 
regard to the attitude of Scotland on 
this plain and Constitutional question, 
and before his remarks came to a close 
he hoped to give the answer to the in- 
quiry of the hon, and gallant Gentleman. 
Although upon one part of this Bill he 
felt very strongly that a mistake had 
been made—he referred to the provision 
in Section 9, which excluded from the 
retained Members of the Imperial Par- 
liament certain functions—he was free to 
confess that upon those broad and general 
grounds which, in his judgment, were 
those alone which should weigh with any 
hon. Member in regard to the Second 
Reading of the measure, he was strongly 
and ardently in favour of it. He heard 
with great gratification the observations 
of his hon. and learned Friend the late 
Solicitor General for Seotland (Mr. 
Graham Murray), most especially that 
part of them in which he dealt with the 
question from a Scotch point of view. 
His hon. and learned Friend certainly 
found himself in a considerable difficulty 
in accounting for the Scotch vote at the 
last General Election. He stated that it 
was partially owing to the great admi- 
ration which the Seotch people cherished 
for the Prime Minister. It would be 
perfectly presumptuous in him to say 
anything upon that topie, except that he 
entirely agreed with his hon. and learned 
Friend. But, in the second place, he 
admitted that Scotland at this moment 
was, and hoped to remain, an integral 
part of the British Empire. He asked 
the House to bear in mind what was the 
remarkable result of that confession. 
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Scotland by an enormous majority had 
declared for Home Rule for Ireland, and 
his hon. and learned Friend said that 
Scotland hoped for something of the 
nature of Home Rule as a consequence of 
the granting of this measure to Ireland. 
On the one hand, Scotland hoped for 
Home Rule bye-and-by for itself ; on the 
other, Scotland approved of the Home 
Rule for Ireland ; and, above both those 
considerations, Scotland hoped to remain 
an integral part of the British Empire, 
Was not the result simply this—that they 
had a nation hoping for the same for 
Ireland which it would receive bye-and- 
by for itself—a nation not lacking in the 


qualities of prudence, sagacity, and 
caution, and that nation saw none of 


those things to fear with regard to dis- 
integration and dismemberment which 
were deduced by hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site for the policy of a measure of Home 
Rule for Ireland. He would like the 
House to consider what had been the 
nature of the appeal made to Scotland 
since this Bill was introduced. He was 
not quite sure that this new development 
of an appeal to Scotland and Scotland’s 
prejudices was not begun by the noble 


Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


After the First Reading of the Bill, the 
noble Lord declared that England, and 
England alone, was the country upon 
whose opinion he depended for a satis- 
factory answer to the question whether 
or not Home Rule should be granted to 
Ireland. In fact, the noble Lord put on 
the one hand Ulster, or part of Ulster, 
against Ireland, and England, or part of 
England, against the United Kingdom. 
Therefore, he dared to say, Seotch 
Unionists and people in Ireland were 
stung to the quick, and the Easter cam- 
paign or manceuvres were held in Scot- 
land and Ireland. Seotland had declared 
for Home Rule to Ireland bya majority of 
50 Members against 22, and Ireland by 80 
against 23, or combined 130 against 45. 
Scotland had declared for Home Rule as 
a political issue. How was the judg- 
ment of Scotland to be thwarted 7 There 
had been an appeal made in these cireum- 
stances. The minority of the Irish 
population was Protestant and Presby- 
terian ; the majority of the Scotch popu- 
lation was Protestant and Presby- 
terian. And, forsooth, that device had 
been to appeal to the common sympathies 
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of Presbyterianism, and so by those com- 
mon sympathies, or rather by a certain 
prejudice which was supposed to be 
associated with them, to defeat the 
verdict of Scotland on a pure political 
issue. As a Presbyterian he was 
ashamed to the way in which 
Presbyterianism in Ireland had associated 
itself politically with Orangemen pure 
and simple. It was the first time he had 
felt ashamed of his co-religionists. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone said he 
feared the power of the priests. The 
history of 
upon the subject, for it showed that the 
power of the ministers there was greatest 
when they were associated with the 
Scottish as against the domination of 
the English forees and the English 
nation. So in Ireland the power of the 
priests could be historically explained, 
for no such body of men could pass 
through the period of Catholie disabili- 
ties on the side of the people as against 
those who tyrannized over them without 
obtaining a large hold, in all the cireum- 
stances of life, over that people. But, 
just as in Scotland the power of the 
priests had waned as the Seottish Con- 
stitution developed on lines of political 
freedom, so he hoped and believed it 
would be in Ireland: and with the 
waning power of the priests there would 
be a still greater development of personal 
liberty among the whole Irish people. 
They had had deputations from Ulster 
asking them to sympathise as Scotehmen 
with the people of that Provinee. Ulster, 
they were told, was going to fight. For 
what ? Human ingenuity would be very 
strongly strained to find anything that 
could further proteet the susceptibilities 
of the people of Ulster than Sections 3 
and 4 of the Bill. Having regard to the 
safeguards in the Bill he thought Ulster 
had no just ground for fear, She had 
been in the enjoyment of ascendency 
from time immemorial, and what she now 
feared was not the coming of ascendency, 
When a 
whole nation rose for freedom as against 
a foreign domination it could only end in 
a victory such as that of Bannockburn ; 
but when a sectiononly of the nation rose 
to overturn the settled judgment of the 
people as a whole that could only end in 
the hunt and havoe of Culloden, and 
when this petty Culloden oceurred in Lre- 
Jand those who, like the right hon. 
Mr. Thomas Shaw. 
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Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition 
at Belfast, darkly hinted at rebellion 
now would wash their hands of all 
responsibility for its folly and shame. 
Speaking for himself, and he believed 
for nine-tenths of the Scottish Representa- 
tives [An hon. Member : No.] 

He (Mr. Shaw) was sure he could 
speak for them, and, doing so, he did not 
see his way to give any support to Sub- 
section 3 of Section 9 of the Bill, which 
dealt with the powers of the retained 
Irish Members. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is a 
sub-section ? 

Mr. SHAW said, it was. He was 
not going to discuss it now. He would 
reserve his right to deal with the subject 
in Committee. The way out of the 
difficulty was not to have Members of 
the Imperial Parliament who were not 
competent to transact any business whieh 
it was competent for the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to deal with, but to wisely and 
generously delegate Parliamentary busi- 
ness to Ireland and also to Scotland. 
Therefore, as a Scotch Member hoping 
for HHome Rule for Scotland, he could not 
support the measurein its present form— 
but that was a matter of detail. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister that there was a 
strong feeling on the subject in Scotland. 
He was opposed to the partial dis- 
franchisemenut of the Irish Members; 
beeause he considered that that course 
was opposed to the enfranchisement of 
Greater Britain, and as a Federationist 
he looked forward to the time when the 
Imperial Parliament would be so, not in 
name only, but in reality. 

*CotoxneL BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
said the House had listened to a great 
many speeches on this subject, and he 
was bound to admit that some of them 
had been of abnormal length. He did 
not intend himself to trespass in that 
direction, and the remarks he should have 
to make would be very brief ; but at the 
sume time he was anxious not to give a 
silent vote on a question of such vital 
and fundamental importance—of such 
Vital importance to hundreds of thousands 
of Her Majesty's subjects as affeeting 
their property, and in some possible con- 
tingencies even their-lives. He thought 
it was the duty of every Member to ex- 
press his views upon a Bill of such mag- 
nitude so that they might be recorded 
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in Hansard. So far as he had been able 
to discover, his constituents were very 
strongly averse to this measure, Of 


course, they were not unanimous, but so | 


far as he knew, they had presented no 
Petition, held no meetings, and felt no 
enthusiasm in its favour. He held that 
there had been during the Debate no 
attempt made on the Ministerial side of 
the House to grapple with the main argu- 
ments that had been directed against the 
Bill—either with the question of Ulster, 
the difficulties surrounding the retention 
of the Irish Members, or the difticul- 
ties Which surrounded the clauses which 
dealt with finance. He did not propose 
to touch on the question of Ulster. It was 
aquestion which lent itself todeclamation, 
no doubt, and Ulster had given a very 
interesting object lesson in the absolutely 
unique reception it recently gave to the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr, A.J. Balfour); 
but he could safely leave the question of 
Ulster to hon. Members who represented 
loyalist constituencies in Ireland, there- 
fore he would not deal with that point, 
and would pass to the two others he had 
mentioned. The hon. Member for Water- 
ford (Mr. John Redmond) had spoken of 
these questions as mere details, which 
ought to be left to the Committee stage, 
but, if they were able to show that the 
retention of the Irish Members would 
bring our Parliamentary system into 


chaos, and that the Financial Clauses of | 


the Bill were so unsatisfactory that they 
might bring our finances into chaos, then 
principle was affected, and the question 
should be discussed on the Second Read- 
ing. From the speeches of the hon. 
Member for Sunderland and the hon. 
Member for the Border Burghs, it would 
seem that they were of opinion that the 


outcome of the Bill would be the estab- | 
lishment of a Federal system of Govern- | 


ment. Those hon, Members were not 
afraid of that system of Government. 
Well, that was an enormous question, 
and he was entitled to ask what they 
were discussing. He could conceive it 


possible that in the future we should 


have a Federal Government—the Im- 


perial Parliament very much as it was at 
present, and four subordinate 


glorified County Councils, which would | 
probably do very little harm, and practi- | 
cally would not have Executive powers | 


attheir command. But if that was what 
they were discussing, he would submit to 
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| the hon. Members to whom he had re- 
| ferred that they should vote against this 
| Bill, because it was going dead against a 
| system of Federation, He could not con- 
| ceive any plan that was more unlikely to 
| bring about Federation than the system 
| proposed in the Bill, for it would have 
| amougst its strongest opponents the Trish 
Members, who would not like to 
descend to a glorified County Council 
after having had an Executive Govern- 
ment of their own. Sut no re- 
sponsible statesman and no Member 
ef greater importance than the hon, 
Member for Sunderland seemed inclined 
to take up this question, it might be dis- 
missed as a matter outside the sphere of 
practical polities. They had expected 
that the Prime Minister, when he moved 
the Second Reading of the Bill, would 
have dealt with the question of the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members in the Imperial 
Parliament. It was ouly natural to suppose 
that someone whose name was on 
the back of the Bill would try to deal 
with this difficult question. But they 
had done nothing of the kind. If they 
took the House as now constituted, there 
was an English majority against the 
Government, and an Imperial majority 
in its favour, After an Irish Parlia- 
ment had been granted, as the chief Bills 
before Parliament were British measures, 
how would it be possible for the Govern- 
ment to remain in when it 
would be liable to have every one of its 
Bills beaten on a Party Division ? It was 
very unsatisfactory when he wanted an 
answer the question to the 
Government Bench empty, and he did 
not think it was very respectful to the 
House, when they were diseussing a 
measure of such importance, that there 
should be no Member of the Government 
present, He would not move the Ad- 
journment of the Debate, for he did not 
know whether Mr. Speaker would put 
the Motion to the House even if he pre- 
| posed it. To give an example as to the 
diflieulties which would be encountered 
in deciding whether a question was a 
British or an Imperial one, he would in- 
| stance the case of the “ Ewelme Scandal” 
some 20 years ago the Prime Minister pre- 
sented to an English living a gentleman 
who it was supposed was not qualitied. 
The qualification was called in question in 
| the House. Obviously it would not be 
Irish Members to vote 
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on the question of a presentation to an 
English living, and vet, in the instance 
to which he referred, a good deal of 
excitement prevailed, and if the opposi- 
tion had been pressed it might have 
caused the downfall of the Ministry. He 
passed from the question of the retention 
of the Irish Members in the Imperial 


Parliament, and came to the financial 
clauses of the Bill. The right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham the other day in an able 
speech, to which as yet no answer had 
been given, entered into the question of 
the amount which would be paid by the 
Irish Exchequer to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, and he said that the amount 
proposed by the Bill—namely, 1-26th, was 
too small, and that the proper amount 
would be near 1-l5th. But that was a 
question for Commiitee, and in the 
meantime he would accept the figures of 
the Prime Minister—1-26th. That was 
about 4 per cent. of the expenditure. 
Well, a question he should like to ask 
the Prime Minister was how it was that. 
if 4 per cent. was the proper contribution 
from Ireland to the Imperial Exchequer, 
she was to be permitted to send to the 
Imperial Parliament 12 per cent. of its 
Members—and the 80 Irish Members 
would form 12 per cent. of the total 
number ? He conceived that his con- 
stituents would have a great grievance 
if they were called upon to pay their 
proportion of all but 4 per cent. of the 
Imperial Revenue, whilst the Irish 
Members had 12 per cent. of the voice 
in deciding how the money was to be 
spent. It must be recollected that it 
would be chiefly upon questions of 
Imperial expenditure that Irish Members 
would vote—on questions affecting wer, 
the Diplomatic Service, and foreign and 
colonial subjects. The English people 
would ask why Ireland should have 
three times as much representation as its 
taxation gave it a right toclaim. There 
happened to exist a little bit of curious 
corroborative evidence to show that this 
idea must have entered into the mind of 
the Prime Minister, because Mr. Parnell, 
in his Manifesto issued at the end of 
1890, said— 

“Upon the subject of the retention of the 
Irish Members in the Imperial Parliament, 
Mr. Gladstone told me that the opinion, and 
the unanimous opinion, of his Colleagues and 
himself, recently arrived at after the most 
mature consideration of alternative proposals, 
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was that, in order to conciliate English publie 
opinion, it would be necessary to reduce the 
Irish representation from 103 to 32.” 


It was interesting to picture the inter- 
view between these two distinguished 
statesmen—the pure Scotchman and the 
pure Trishman—when this statement 
was made, Mr. Parnell urging that the 
Irish contribution was too large, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
urging as a guid pro quo for reducing it 
that there must be a corresponding 
diminution in the Irish representation, 
At that time the right hon. Gentleman 
was “in a position of greater freedom 
and less responsibility.” Since then the 
General Election had taken place, and 
had, apparently, altered the whole of the 


circumstances. It had resulted 
in a smaller majority than the 
right hon. Gentleman had expected. 


The right hon. Gentleman found himself 
in the uncomfortable position of being 
dependent for his seat on the Treasury 
Bench on the Irish vote. He was, there- 
fore, in the hands of the Irish Leaders, 
and it was not difficult to imagine that 
they should require a larger representa- 
tion than 32, and that after a certain 
amount of talk the right hon. Gentle- 
man should agree that the number should 
be 80. He did not like these arrange- 
ments between the pure Scotchman and 
the pure Irishman, for he was very much 
afraid that between them the pure Eng- 
lishman was likely to go to the wall. 
He entirely agreed with the words used 
by the Prime Minister in 1871, when he 
said that no rationa! man, no sensible man 
could suppose that at this time of day, and in 
this condition of the world, we were going 
to disintegrate the great capital institu- 
tions of our country in order to make 
ourselves ridiculous in the sight of all 
mankind, and cripple any power we 
possessed to render benefits through 
legislation to the country to which we 
belonged. The views the Prime Minister 
held in 1871 were held by the Opposition 
now, and they were just as unwilling to 
make themselves ridiculous in the sight 
of all mankind in 1893 as the right hon. 
Gentleman was 22 years ago. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said, he had no desire to argue the general 
question of Home Rule, as he was past 
being further convinced with regard to 
it. ‘The only point he desired to put to 
himself was simply whether the Bill was 
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sufficiently well-adapted for the purpose 


of carrying out Irish Home Rule. The 
test he applied was that such a Bill should 
give to Ireland the management of its 
own affairs, of the whole of its own 
affairs, and of nothing but its own affairs. 
As he found that upon the whole these 
objects were sufficiently provided for in 
the Bill in such a way that with a little 
amendment in Committee it might be 
brought as near perfection as such a Bill 
could well be, he intended to vote for the 
Second Reading. He had listened with 
great satisfaction to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
upon the introduction of the Bill. 
Although since the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s melancholy fall from political 
eminence he had always been compelled 
to listen to him with a certain amount of 
caution, he always derived great pleasure 
from the easy lucidity and grace with 
which the right hon. Gentleman in- 
variably set forth his deplorable ideas. 
The right hon. Gentleman had taken 
great pains to show that the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament, which was, 
no doubt, by Constitutional necessity i 
posse in the Bill, would amount in prae- 
tice to little or nothing. On that point 
the right hon. Gentleman was, no doubt, 
substantially right. It would, no doubt, 
be a matter of such supreme difficulty for 
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the Imperial Parliament to interfere with 
the Irish Legislature, that in practice it 
would be found, except when it came to 
bea case of absolute red ruin and the 
breaking up of laws, that the Imperial 
Parliament would not attempt to interfere 
with the Irish Legislature. In short, the 
Irish Parliament would, to quote the 
words of the Prime Minister, be prac- 
tically a separate and independent Legis- 
lature. The main difference between the | 
right hon, Gentleman (Mr. J. Chamber- | 
lain) and himself on this point was that, | 
while the right hon. Gentleman deplored | 
this prospective state of things, he rejoiced | 
in it, and the reason for the difference | 
between them was that he (Mr. Wallace) 
believed in the principle of democracy 
and the right hon. Gentleman now did 
not believe in it. No doubt the right 
hon, Gentleman would say he did, and 
no doubt he believed he did, but it was 
evident that he had been given up to 
blindness on account of his political 
iniquities. He (Mr. Wallace) desired to see 
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the Irish Parliament have the freest hand 
possible in directing the destinies of their 
native country, because he knew that in 
no undertaking could any success be ob- 
tained unless a free hand were given to 
capable men. If the House of Commons 
were to take it into its head to direct an 
epic poem to be produced by Mr. Swin- 
burne, or Mr. Morris, or Mr. Meredith, or 
Mr. Watson, under, say, the daily and 
direct superintendence of the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella), or 
the President of the Local Government 


Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler), with the 
assistance in emergency of the First 
Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 


Lefevre), he had no doubt that the poem 
would not be likely to go very far towards 
procuring immortality for its author, Inthe 
same way,if the hon. Members for North 
Longford (Mr. Justin McCarthy), Water- 
ford (Mr, J. E. Redmond), South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell), and North Armagh 
(Colonel Saunderson) and their Col- 
leagues, in their joint management of 
the Irish Parliament were not given as 
nearly as possible a perfectly free hand, 
they could not be expected to do very 
much for the best interests of their 
country. He would have confidence in 
entrusting them with the great powers 
which this Bill would put into their 
hands, because he was a believer in the 
principle of democracy. He believed 
that while the individual might be and 
too often was a fool, or a lunatic, or a 
scoundrel, the nation, on the other hand, 
with the knowledge that its best interests 
were bound up in the observance of 
publie prudence and the enactment of 
publie justice, would, in its collective 
capacity, behave sanely, honestly, and 
sensibly. Accordingly, he had no 
hesitation in believing that the last 
thing the Irish Parliament would seek 
to do would be to quarrel with this 
country or attempt to separate from it, 
because it would know that its interests 
would always lie in a totally opposite 
direction. It would aim = at justice, 
because injustice would bring it before 
the civilized world with a stain upon the 
honour of a nation which was almost 
abnormally sensitive upon the point of 
national honour, and because it would 
know that justice was in the long run 
the shortest and cheapest road to national 
honour. It would, he was sure, have 


too much good sense ever to allow 
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theology to spoil business. To talk 
about the priests manipulating — the 
politicians seemed to him to be merely 
reversing the probable relations. _His 
impression was that it was the politician 
who, in these days, manipulated and 
used the priests. Men of the cloister 
were not able, at the present time, to use 
as their tools men of the world. As for 
Ulster, Ulster would not fight. He was 
neither a prophet nor the son of a 
prophet, but he ventured to make this 
prediction. At the worst, as the Ulster 
Convention some two years ago con- 
cluded that the resistance they should 
give should be a passive resistance, he 
believed that Ulster would here and 
there refuse to pay its taxes—that was 
to say, would elect to pay them in the 
roundabout way of having execution put 
in against its furniture. Every sensible 
man knew that a battle of sideboards and 
table-spoons could not be long main- 
tained. Ulster would fight in the proper 
place—on the floor of its own House. 
As to bloodshed, whilst it might and no 
doubt would shed millions of cubic yards 
of Parliamentary and platform gas, it 
would not shed a single drop of human 
blood, especially its own. He did not 
understand why Irish land was for three 
vears to be kept out of the hands of the 
Trish people. The Home Secretary 
(Mr. Asquith), two years ago at Man- 
chester, said, in speaking on this sub- 
ject— 

« As to the land, I cannot understand how 
any Home Ruler could presume to deny to an 
Irish Legislature the power of dealing with tne 
very question which lies at the root of all the 
social prosperity or distress of Ireland. 


He (Mr. Wallace) entirely agreed with 
the language of the Home Secretary, 
and he should very much like some 
Member of the Government to tell the 
House why Ministers presumed, as the 
Home Secretary put it, to keep back 
from Ireland the right of dealing with its 
own land. Why was Ireland going to 
block the way for three years after they 
should have “professed to have cleared 
The land of Ireland was, in a 


the line ? 
Ireland was 


very literal sense, Ireland. 
simply a name for a large piece of land 
lying westward of St. George’s Channel, 
and Home Rule for Ireland with a part 
of Ireland missed out did not seem to be 
a proposal of very great promise. Not 
only did he require, in a proper Bill of 
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Home Rule, that Ireland should manage 
her own affairs, but he also thought that 
she should manage nothing but her own 
affairs. He found that the professed 
purpose of the Bill on this matter 
was also satisfactory. Ireland was to 
have her own share in dealing with 
Imperial matters in this Parliament, and 
if that was in every way practicable and 
consistent with other requirements he 
said that was only reasonable and right, 
But if the Bill had been constructed on 
other lines; if it had arranged that 
while Ireland managed her own affxirs in 
Dublin she should also come across and 
manage British affairs, in which she would 
no longer have any true interest, and with 
whieh she would, in fact, have as little 
to do as America or France—affairs for 
which her Representatives could not pos- 
sibly have been chosen, and in respect of 
which the people directly interested could 
have no voice in the election of those 
Representatives — in such a case he 
would have been placed in a very 
painful dilemma, and would have had 


| difficulty in determining whether he 


should support a Biil containing a pro- 
posal so anomalous, so unjust, and, in his 
opinion, so dangerous. This had been 
called an organic detail of the Bill. He 
did not know to what extent that phrase 
might extend, but he thought it often 
came near to what was enlled a_ vital 
principle, at all events sufficient to justfy 
discussion on a Second Reading upon it. 
An article in The Westminster Gazette, 
entitled “Please Push Me,” was interpreted 
by some hon. Members as indicating 
that the Premier was prepared to goa step 
further with this portion of the Bill. These 
sentiments, spoken in the name of many 
Liberals, had occasioned him considerable 
misgivings, and possibly the House would 
excuse him for dwelling a little longer 
upon the topic. He was, of course, glad 
that at the present moment no such pro- 
posal, but the very opposite, stood in the 
Bill. The Irish Members were to vote on 
Imperial matters, with which they were 
undoubtedly concerned, but they were 
not to vote upon British matters, with 
which as undoubtedly they were not con- 
cerned, He was perfectly aware of the 
difficulties connected with the proposed 
arrangement. But what he said was, 
that they were not more startling in their 
nature than the startling and initial 
difficulty of Home Rule itself; and as he 
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was not afraid to face the one, he was not 
afraid to face the other. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton had 
published a plan limiting to a certain 
extent the proposed Imperial powers of 
the Irish Members here. It would be 
perfectly feasible for a British Ministry 
with a British majority to always main- 
tain its natural position in that Parlia- 
ment. The plan he referred to would 
limit the powers of Irish Members in 
proposed Votes of Confidence by refusing 
to give them voting power except where 
the Vote of Confidence coneerned Imperial 
matters. But when that Vote of Con- 
fidence was on an exclusively British 
matter, or was really upon a mixed 
matter; and since Ireland was in the re- 
lation of 5,000,000 to 30,000,000, it 
would be fair that the rights of the 
minority should give way to the con- 
venience and the rights of the majority. 
Before looking seriously at the com- 
promise of the Member for Northampton 
hedesired to consider what the Bill could 
say for itself, and whether it could not 
show it was able enough to do its own 
work. <A certain amount of rudimentary 
amusement had been extracted by some 
of the cap-end-bell minions of the Party 
opposite out of the “ Pop in and out” 
clause of the Bill, as it had been called. 
The expression seemed to have tickled 
certain intelligences. If it had gone no 
further no great harm would have 
been done ; but some faint - hearted 
Members of his own Party had 
taken a most serious view of the 
matter. To them “ Popping in and out,” 
had seemed a masterly and unanswerable 
sarcasm, and they had taken to whimper- 
ing, “Oh, dear, this will never do.” 
Before taking on so, he would ask them to 
consider how the matter really stood, 
In the first place, “ popping in and out,” 
was no novelty of the law or the public 
business of this country. In the County 
Councils, by express provision, when 
certain questions were raised, certain 
members of the Council had to stand out, 
and only returned when the question had 
heen settled. [* No, no !"] He believed 
he was speaking in the presence of 
members of the London County Council 
who had popped in and out many times, 
and still survived to tell the tale. What 
would be the ultimate practical result 
of the limitation of the Irish power of 
voting in turning what would be an 
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Imperial majority to-day into a British 
minority to-morrow ? He had no doubt 
that a British Ministry, with the power 
of veto in its hands, might do a good 
deal to reduce the Irish Members to reason 
if they required to be subjected to that 
operation. But still he feared in the end 
the Irish power over the Imperial Esti- 
mates might possibly prove too strong 
for them. But, if that were so, he 
believed the majority would find a way of 
carrying out its will. How it could be 
done was a question of detail. It might, 
undoubtedly, create great changes—a 
perfect revolution it might be in their 
present methods. But those who were 
engaged in bold undertakings must not 
shrink from the mere number of the bold 
undertakings in which they were engaged, 
and if it involved a revolutionary change in 
their method of procedure was that neces- 
sarily an evil? Was there any divine 
right of Cabinets? Was it necessary 
that Her Majesty's Ministers should be 
always the Leaders of the majority of the 
House? Was it necessary that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers should be in that 
House at all? Was it not possible to 
conceive some method of the legislative 
element of the Constitution communi- 
cating with the Executive in an entirely 
different way from the present, and yet 
in a way not less but possibly a great deal 
more advantageous ? If they insisted that 
the Executive should always be in that 
louse, was it necessary that they should 
all be of one mind upon all subjects ? If 
there were two majorities in the House, 
why might there not be two organs for 
sarrying out the will of the majorities ? 
Why might there not be an Imperial 
Executive and a British Executive ? 
If the will of that House were carried 
out, he, for one, did not care by what 
instrumentality it was carried out, 
provided that the will of the Legislative 
Assembly was given effect to. The 
existing Front Bench system, in his 
opinion, was very far from being perfect. 
For the sake of a sound home policy, they 
had often been dragged into and made 
responsible before the country for a very 
unsound foreign policy. The present 
Front Bench system—and he was speaking 
of both sides of that system—fostered 
parasitizm — cliquism, log-rolling — and 
the more or less indirect forms of nepotism 
and other political vices that were most 
detrimental to the best interests of the 
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public. The House was getting more 
and more paralysed and strangled by its 
own Officialism, and by the too-growing 
power of Her Majesty's Ministers ; and 
he would contemplate with a very 
chastened equanimity, rather, he might 
say, with a hopeful anticipation, the 
advent of a Parliamentary millennium, in 
which the Front Bench withered and the 
House grew more and more. He was 
not advocating the coming about of 
this state of things as a desirable 
state of things. He was not even in- 
sistiug on trying to demonstrate that it 
was a necessary or inevitable state of 
things. He was only saying that if 
there was a proper working of — this 
Irish Home Rule problem so as to do 
justice at once to Irish and British in- 
terests, and that if that should demand 
their facing such a conjuncture, he, for 
one, would not be filled with absolutely 
frantic terror at the prospect. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the Border Burghs 
(Mr. Shaw) made a statement which 
rather surprised him. He said that nine- 
tenths of the people of Scotland were in 
favour of having their interests over- 
ridden by irresponsible Irish Members, 
He must say that was news tohim. But 
if the hon. Member was frightened by 
such a prospect as that, he wished to ask 
him and his Liberal friends who sought 
to reverse the provisions of the Bill in 
this matter how they proposed to sur- 
mount the difficulty which the hon, 
Member had pointed out? His hon. 
Friend the Member for the Border 
Burghs had said that the true way to do 
it was by enabling Irish Members to vote 
upon British business; and then he 
supposed that that would get clear of all 
the confusion, But getting clear of 
confusion might sometimes be too dearly 
purehased. If a man presented a pistol 
at his head and demanded his money or 
his life, probably he might avoid con- 
fusion by giving up his money ; but, for 
his own part, he should prefer to grapple 
a little with the confusion before he 
parted with his money. It was said that 
the difficulty of having two majorities 
would be cured by enabling Irish Mem- 
bers to vote, not merely upon Imperial 
affairs, but upon British affairs also. In 
that case, if the Irish vote put the 
British Ministry in danger that would 
not matter, because they would have the 


Irish vote still with them to support the 
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Imperial Ministry. But what security 
would they have that the Irish vote, 
which put a Ministry into power on a 
British question, would be with them on 
Imperial questions 7 What would be the 
dominating influence in the minds of the 
Irish Representatives ’ He did not wish 
to speak with disrespect of the Irish 
Members, of whom he had always spoken 
with respect, and something approaching 
affection for them. He did not admit, 
however, that any Irishman was either a 
better or a worse man than himself. He 
did not admit he was better, and he hoped 
he was net worse. For his own part, he 
contended that an Irishman would aet 
upon the principles on which he would 
act himself in the same situation—that was 
to say, he would do the best in the cir- 
cumstances for the interests he was sent 
to represent. It might be cast in his 
teeth that he had already expressed great 
confidence in the action of the Irish 
Members in Dublin, and why, then, should 
he cast suspicion on them acting in 
British matters here 7 In Dublin Irish 
Members managing Irish affairs would 
be in a true position, Under this Bill, 
Irish Members acting in Westminster in 
British affairs would be in a false posi- 
tion, and while he had no lack of confi- 
dence in a good man in his true position 
he might say that even a good manu ina 
false position was not a very calculable 
quantity. He said the Irish Members 
would simply be guided by Lrish interests, 
The Member for North Kerry said in his 
hearing two nights ago that he had 
found the Tory Party as pliant in his 
hand as the Liberal Party, and that he 
might find them so again; so that the 
hon. Member was looking forward to 
opportunities of experimenting on the 
plianey of the Tory Party. It seemed 
to him that all they would gain, if they 
gained anything, by bringing the Irish 
Members there to vote on British 
matters would simply be to enable them 
to wring from the Imperial Parliament 
new concessions in the interests of their 
country, and the next vote they would 
require their assistance on would give 
them an excellent opportunity of giving 
that concession, Inshort, the plan they 
proposed would simply be that of giving, 
not only a second, but a tenth, or even a 
twenticth string to the Irish bow, and 
their last state would be worse than their 
first. He would ask was it fair to the 
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British majority that theirinterests should | 


he sacrificed by the action of what would 
really be the representation of a Foreign 
Power? It was said they were doing so 
now, but he denied altogether the identity 
of the present with the new position. At 
present, Treland, as far as ber domestic 
affairs were concerned, was not a Foreign 
Power. All their affairs at present were 
thrown into hoteh-potch, and Treland had 
a finger in the pie. Every hon, Member 
from Ireland was a British-Irish Member 
chosen by an Irish constituency, for 
British-Irish purposes. That House of 
Commons was not a confederacy of 
separate constituencies ; it was one large 
membership of one great constituency, and 
the different localities in choosing 
individual members were simply acting 
as agents of the aggregate constituency. 
He was not a Scotch Member—there was 
no such thing properly speaking. He 
wasa United Kingdom Member combined 
with the typographical peculiarities of 
his race. On the Liberal platforms at 
the last Election the ery was Home Rule 
plus the Neweastle Programme, and in 
Great Britain it was the Neweastle Pro- 
gramme plus Home Rule. The items 
were differently arranged, the totals were 
the same. But under this Bill this 
domestic unity would be eutirely broken 
up, unless, indeed, they were going to try 
to set up the nominal against the real, 
the shadow against the substance and the 
sham against the fact. He repeated that 
under the Bill this domestic unity would | 
be substantially and totally broken up. | 
Irish Members when they came to West- 
minster, as far as domestic affairs were 
concerned, would be regarded as the 
Representatives of a Foreign Power. They 
would not have been elected by a con- 
stituency in whose affairs they were 


qualified or instrneted to meddle. Their 
position of acting in British affairs | 


anti-democratic 
tyrannical, They 
taxing and ruling a| 
people by whom they had not | 
been chosen or authorised to act, | 
They had heard of the equality that | 
ought to prevail amongst Members of 
Parliament. But in the proposed state 
of things the Irish Members would be | 
outrageous sinners against the principle of 
equality, because their interest in British | 
affairs would be purely academic. 
Omnes omnia would 


VOL, XI. 


would be essentially 
and = substantially 
would — be 
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changed to Omnes Hiberni omnia or 
Omnes Britanni nihil. At present there 
was a mutual system of check between 
British and = Irish interests. British 
interests were, so to speak, given in 
pawn to Ireland as security for British 
fidelity in Irish matters, and Irish matters 
were given in pawn to Britain as security 
for Irish fidelity in British matters, 
Under this Bill all this would be gone, 
for while Britain would still be under 
recognisances to Ireland, there would be 
no Irish securities in British possession. 
Ireland would be irresponsible, under no 
check, under no pledge, under no 
recognisances. He wished to deal with 
one other argument, which was possibly 
the strongest argument with some of his 
Liberal friends, who took a view different 
from the view he took of the Bill. They 
said—* If we could secure Irish votes 
for British purposes, it would help us to 
carry a great many Liberal measures, 
such as Welsh Disestablishment, Scotch 
Disestablishment, payment of Members ” 
—in short, all the political delicacies of 
the season. Again, he asked what 
security was there that Irish Members, 
under the new system, would always vote 
for what were called Liberal measures ? 
During the Recess the hon. Member for 
South Longford went to Edinburgh to 
demonstrate to the people there that 
Irish representation ina few years, under 
the new system, would be to a large 
extent Tory. He thought the hon. 
Member was right, because a nation of 
small landlords was likely to be a nation 


Irish 


events, 


| Members would stiil be animated by the 


leading principles of what might be best 
for Irish interests. In the last Parlia- 
ment an Irish Representative spoke with 
great glee and cynical satisfaction of the 
negotiations between the Irish Members 
and the Tory Party, and stated that at 
the time they were as thick as thieves, 
and might be so again. In that con- 
nection he would read an extract f.om 
his matutinal guide, The Daily News, 
seven years ago, who said— 


“Great Britain desires to govern herself, and 


not to see her affairs conducted at the caprice 


| of men who openly avow, as Mr. T. . O'Connor 
! 


did at Liverpool, that when they are voting 


about Egypt they were thinking about Ire- 


require to he | land.” 
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That was true; and he wanted to ask 
further—- 

“If you were to secure that the Irish vote 
should always be Liberal ’’— 
he was asking that, not of the Party 
opposite, but of his own nominal 
friends— 
“ what right have you, as Democratic Liberals, 
to invite such votes? What you want to do is 
really to rule and tax your own people by 
persons who have not been chosen by your own 
people for that purpose ; and yet you call your- 
selves Democratic Liberals, and profess to 
speak of governing the people by the people. 
Do you tell me that if you get good votes for a 
good cause you do not care a straw how you get 
them? I say that is exactly the spirit of the 
briber and the corrupter against whom the 
Liberal Party have carried a Corrupt Practices 
Act. What he says is, If I can get gool votes 
for a good cause by half-crowns and free beer, 
why should not I do it? That is precisely your 
position.” 
It was enough for him that the 
proposal was condemned by decency, by 
national sentiment, and, he was glad to 
say, by the existing Statutory Law. He 
was not afraid to claim votes upon 
principles he could defend in the open 
day, but he declined to descend to the 
level of the political pickpocket and to 


seize even upon useful Parliamentary 
chattels by fraudulent and larcenous 
devices. He asked the House to imagine 


the proposed plan in actual operation. 
Imagine him busy in this Parliament at 
his own British business, aad every day, 
and possibly every hour, foreign gentle- 
men from Ireland came and poked their 
foreign noses into his business without 
his invitation, and, as often as _ not, 
decided it entirely against his will. The 
prospect was intolerable, and whenever 
he thought of it it made his blood boil in 
a Parliamentary sense. He did not 
know how this would be stood in Eng- 
land ; but in Scotland, as it graduaily 
dawned on the apprehension of the 
people, they would not stand They 
were a slow and patient people, taking a 
good many kicks fora very few concomitant 
ha’pence ; but there came a point when 
they took fire, and when they did they 
blazed like Pandemonium. Their emblem 
was a thistle, and their motto was .Vemo 
me impune lacessit. If Parliament was 
resolved to saddle them with an Irish 


incubus—and even an Irishman out of 
place was an ineubus—they would 
quickly grow very prickly — indeed. 


There might be some of his compatriots 
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who did not altogether sympathise with 
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his view of the matter. He could only 
account for it by supposing Nature must 
have qualified them eating rather than 
for understanding the thistle. He would 
only further say to his Liberal friends 
that, if they would insist upon having 
the Irish Members in that House both 
for Imperial matters and for managing 
British affairs, they would simply drive 
men like him to demand the exclusion of 
the Irish Members altogether, and to 
revert to the original lines of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886. He was very much 
mistaken if in reality that was not the 
genuine belief of some of not the least 
prominent of the oceupants of the Trea- 
sury Bench in this matter. They had 
had some talk about Federation. He 
was not a theoretical Federationist. If 
it was the demand of the people of Scet- 


land and Ireland, then as a Democrat 
he would give in to the demand. But 


Federation—or, as it should be called, 
decentralisation—for Federation was not 
possible by breaking up a unity— 
Federation was a voluntary synthesis of 
a number of previously separated parts. 
But he would not quarrel about a phrase. 
If they were to have Federation it should 
be simultaneous—all at once, and if they 
were to antedate the right of Ireland to 
her share in the Federal arrangement, 
then we should require her to pay for 
that anticipation. He said the whole 
three Nations should be decentralised at 
once, but Scotland was not ripe for it and 
England was dead against it, and if 
Ireland was to get Home Rule much 
sooner than the others required it, she 
should have to pay discount in the shape 
of a temporary exclusion of her Members, 
and England would have discount in 
losing the advantage of their labours in 
the management of Imperial matters. 
For himself he should not be unwillingly 
driven to that conclusion. It was said 
that it would be inconsistent with 
thesupremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
but the Prime Minister disposed of that 
objection in one sentence of his speech in 
moving the Second Reading of the Bill 
when he pointed to the Colonial Legisla- 
tures and reminded tne House that, 
though the Colonies had no Imperial re- 
presentation, yet Imperial supremacy 
over them was complete. The ¢ — 
that there must be a visible symbol « 

this unity and supremacy was a silly one, 
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fit only for that class of mind that could 
not understand how our public school 
children could be taught to love their 
country unless they were deluged with a 
regular supply of Union Jacks. Besides, 
the argument was not true to fact. It 
was a well-known optical fact that trun- 
cation was often a contribution to visi- 
bility, and that the part struck the eye 
more readily than the complete structure. 
He would take an illustration from the 
Business of the House. A _ one-legged 
Secretary of State would, especially on 
State occasions, be a far more noticeable 
spectacle than the bi-legged and incon- 
spicuous individual who now discharged 
those functions. As to other parts of the 
Bill, of which so many of its supporters 
disapproved, he had done his best to 
defend them. His opinion was that the 
presence of the Irish Members at West- 
minster to take part in British business 
would be a danger and a disaster to the 
country. He therefore trusted that the 
Government would not give way to any 
of the attempts that might be placed in 
their road to make changes in the Bill in 
this respect. Believing that the Bill as 
it now stood, with certain Amendments 
in Committee, would be a satisfactory 
measure, he should vote for the Second 
Reading. 

*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min): Mr. Speaker, I felt considerable 
difficulty in following the hon. Member 
for East Edinburgh while he was speak- 
ing, and I still feel considerable difficulty 
in doing so, even now that he has ceased. 
I have certainly been puzzled by some 
parts of the amusing speech of the hon. 
Member, and I think the friends of the 
Bill must have been a little astonished 
when he said he had been doing his best 
to defend it. I understand, however, 
that the hon. Member protested against 
any change in the Bill in the way of 
giving Irish Members control over all 
questions submitted to this Assembly in 
future, and I also understood him to say 
that he was quite ready to welcome an 
alteration in the structure of the Bill 
which would exclude the Irish Members 
altogether. That is a question we shall 
have to consider by-and-bye, if we ever 
get so far, and I am glad to say we shall 
have strong arguments in favour of that 
procedure, but we have not got to that 
question yet. In the short time I shall 
occupy the attention of the House, and 
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I am afraid it will not be so short, I 
desire rather to go into the fundamental 
questions which I believe to be at issue 
in considering how this Bill should be 
received. The hon. Member for Sunder- 
land (Mr. Storey) said that after long 
hesitation he had accepted the principle 
of Home Rule, and that even now he was 
not persuaded that, under certain con- 
ditions, the acceptance of Home Rule 
might not be avoided. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax spoke 
of this Bill as involving a revolution, in 
his view a necessary revolution, but. still 
a revolution. That being the case, I 
need not apologise if I occupy the atten- 
tion of the House for some time. The 
impatience manifested in one or two 
quarters seems to me to imply a very 
inadequate sense of the gravity of this 
question. I think it will be acknowledged 
readily by some, if not all, the Mem- 
bers on the Treasury Bench that this is 
the greatest proposal submitted to the 
House of Commons during this century. 
There may be a suggestion that the al- 
terations proposed in 1832 were commen- 
surate with it; but, except those pro- 
posals, I know of no question which can 
be considered approaching in gravity to 
this Bill. And that being the measure 
of its importance, I take leave to 
protest respectfully against any at- 
tempt to curtail its legitimate discussion. 
Now, Sir, what is it we are really asked 
todo by this Bill? We are asked to 
remove the affairs of Ireland from the 
control and the sense of justice and the 
equity of the Imperial Parliament, and to 
subject them to the control and the sense 
of justice and the equity of an Irish 
Parliament. That change may be for 
better or worse. The justice dealt out 
under -it may be greater or it may be 
less, but the change involve this pro- 
position—that we take away Irish affairs 
from the control of this Imperial. Parlia- 
ment and subject them to an Assembly 
that will meet in Dublin elected by and 
representative of purely Irish electors. 
It may be said that the supremacy of this 
Parliament will be maintained. It was 
said by the hon. Member for Waterford, 
who made an able and eloquent speech 
early in the evening, that that supremacy 
was inalienable. That is a question of 
great technical difficulty. In passing, I 
will venture to express a doubt upon the 
matter, but I will not stop to examine it 
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now. Inasmuch as this Assembly is the 
product of the fusion of two Assemblies, 
each by hypothesis equal and co-ordinate, 
I do not see anything to prevent its resolv- 
ing itself again into two independent and 
co-ordinate Assemblies, neither subject 
to the other. But the Bill does not in- 
volve that suggestion, and we need not 
entertain this technical matter. But I will 
take the liberty to refer, in passing, to 
one contention that has been raised in 


reference to it. Here we have the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
theoretically maintained. The hon. 


Member for Edinburgh (Mr. R. Wallace) 
in the early part of his speech said that 
the Irish Parliament would, indeed, be 
theoretically subordinate ; but having 
regard to the conditions of the future 
Government of Ireland, and to the fact 
that there would be Ministers responsible 
to the Irish Legislature created by the 
Bill, and vested with the administration 
of the affairs of Ireland, the supremacy 
would be purely theoretieal. I entirely 
agree with that proposition. It will be 
purely theoretical even were the Irish 
Members still retained here: but if, as 
the hon. Member desires, and as I think 
ought to be the case if the Bill is passed, 
they are not retained here, it would be- 
come absolutely theoretical. We have 
got experience enough besides the argu- 
ments deduced from the nature of the 
‘ase to know that within the sphere of 
action assigned to the new Legislature 
it would be impossible for Parliament to 
interfere with Ministers possessing the 
confidence of the Irish Legislature either 
by exercising a veto or by passing an 
overruling Bill. It is vain to think that 
we have any protection against the action 
of the Irish Legislature in the power 
theoretically vested in us once this 
measure becomes operative in Ireland. 
The kon. Member for Waterford ex- 
plained with great lucidity that as long 
as the Parliament which is about to be 
created existed, so long the veto of the 
Imperial Parliament must exist, that it 
cannot be given away, but that it must 
remain inactive. The right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for Birmingham clearly 
apprehended the position of the hon, 
Member for Waterford. He made no 
mistake about it, nor did he venture to 
suggest that the hon. Member or his 
Colleagues had any sinister motive or 
contemplated any sinister action in their 
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relation to the Government. The Bill, 
as proposed, did not give the hon, 
Member for Waterford all he asked, or 
all he thought himself entitled to. But 
the Bill, as proposed, would in its opera- 
tion develop into something more. That 
was all his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham said or wished to insist 
on. This is not, and cannot be, a final 
measure, because it does not of itself 
concede all that is asked for, though hon, 
Members believe it will develop, 
and naturally develop, into some- 
thing to which they think they 
are ut present entitled, but which 
they will not immediately obtain. 
The position taken up by the hon. Mem- 
ber fortifies our view of the situation, 
He claims for the Irish Parliament pro- 
posed to be set up that it would not be 
founded on the establishment of griev- 
ances, but on the existence of a right— 
the right of a separate nationality. On 
the thesis of a separate nationality, how 
imperfect is the scheme! If that is the 
basis of the Irish demand Irishmen have not 
been satisfied, and could not be satisfied ; 
they must honestly go on using the 
opportunities given them for the attain- 
ment of that which they regard as the 
complete satisfaction of their desire. The 
hon, Member does not, however, stop with 
the assertion of a right; heaftirms thatthe 
united Parliament has failed in its action 
in relation to the affairs of Ireland, that 
the situation is such that it imperatively 
demands a change ; that this Parliament 
is an evil Parliament, and that the result 
is injustice to the Irish people. That is 
the judgment of the hon. Member and 
some of those who sit around him, but I 
should prefer the judgment of other 
Irishmen at least as well able and com- 
petent to consider the state of their 
country, at least as full of patriotism, 
and at least as well qualified from the study 


they have given, not only of their 
own country, but of the course of 


government in other lands, to pronounce 
a verdict, in establishing, a different 
conclusion, A friend of mine, who was 
prematurely lost to his generation, but 
whose memory is still dear and honoured 
by all who knew him—I refer to the late 
Professor Cairnes — published in 1873 
some Fragments on Ireland, which were 
written as far back as 1866. Those 
Fragments express in no halting way 
the writer’s sense of the defects of the 
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Irish Government. They express, in 
language which the hon. Member for | 
North-East Cork might adopt, his strong 
detestation of the action of too many Irish 
landlords after the great famine. He refers 
to the memory of wrongs then suffered as 
embittering Irishmen of the present day 
in many lands, and he says it is not to 
be wondered at that there should be this 
memory of wrong, making those Irish- 
men seattered abroad so bitter in their 
judgment of the conduct and results of 
the government of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. But what is the estimate of my 
late friend on that Parliament after all 7 


“When we turn,” he said, “to the recent 

legislation affecting Ireland, What is the scene 
it unfolds ?” 
This was written before the disestablish- | 
ment of the Irish Church, before the first 
agrarian Act of my right hon. Friend, 
and @ fortiori before the second agrarian 
Act. 

“A long series of measures extending over 
half a century, moving steadily in the direction 
of liberty, equal justice, intellectual and moral 
cultivation, and industrial development.” 


What nobler description could you get 
thanthat And then he proceeds to make 
a record of the legislation which did, 
even up to 1866, dignify and justify the | 
legislation of this country with respect | 
to Ireland. Continuing, he remarks that 
he did not say that these Acts proved 
that Ireland was now well governed ; 
his position rather was that further | 
legislation of a radical character was 
imperatively required, and the legislation 
to which he was pointing was the legis- 
lation supplied in 1870 and 1881. The 
review thus given by Professor Cairnes 
counsels the exercise of patience in dealing 
with the case of Ireland. I know well 
that to speak of patience does not suit all | 
impetuous minds. In my absence last 
week my right hon. Friend the First 
Lord of the Treasury referred to what I | 
had said in the recent Debate as to the 
necessity of patience in the treatment of | 
this problem, and although probably my | 
right hon, Friend did not intend to excite 
derision by that reference, it apparently | 
provoked that feeling among some of his | 
hearers. 


For myself, I am not afraid of | 
the imputation of patience in such a | 
problem. When my right hon. Friend | 
went on to suggest his rule-of-three caleu- 
lation that if it took so many years to 
bring the middle classes of the two 
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‘islands into communion and unity with 


| a nation’s existence. 


| Justice, Sir, is to be our guide. 
| said that love is stronger than death, even so 
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being 
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one another, how long would it take to 
bring the whole people, ! think he 
scarcely took a serious view of the situa- 
tion. It is not by such arithmetical means 
that the processes of national Federation 


and consolidation can be gauged. In 
mentioning patience, I was uncon- 


sciously, but not less truly, acting under 
the influence of the excellent teaching 
which I received. On April 7, 1881, in 


‘introducing the Irish Land Bill into the 


House, the Prime Minister said— 

“Tt is said that our legislation has failed in 
Ireland. I do not admit the failure. I admit 
the success to be incomplete. 1 am now asked 
how it is to be made complete. I say by patient 
perseverance in well-doing, by steady adherence 


| to the work of justice.” 


| I have given some reason for thinking 


that the work of justice was being per- 
severed with before the introduction of 
this Bill; and I have quoted something 
leading to that conclusion. If that con- 
clusion does not recommend itself to 
every one in the House now, at least it 
recommended itself to the Prime Minister 
in 1881. The right hon. Gentleman 


| continued— 


“We shall not depend upon the results of a 
moment, It will not be what to-day may say 
or what to-morrow may say. It will be rather 
what fruits we shall reap in the long future of 
In dealing with that we 
proceed upon a reckoning which cannot fail. 
As it has been 


justice is stronger than popular excitement, 
stronger than the passions of men, stronger even 
than the grudges, resentments, and traditions 
of the past. Every step that we take upon our 
road is a step that brings us nearer to the goal, 
and every obstacle, even though for a moment 
it may seem insurmountable, only for a little 


| while retards, and can never defeat the final 


triumph,” 


| That quotation is a most eloquent defence 
| of patience, if the road of justice were 


being pursued. That that road was 
pursued was the opinion of the 
Prime Minister when he made that 
declaration, long before he conceived the 
necessity or the prudence or the policy 
of taking up the Home Rule question. 
I next proceed to inquire whether the 
transfer of the control of Irish affairs 
from the present Parliament to an Irish 
Parliament is a progress in the way of 
justice. That question is at the bottom 
of the present controversy. On this 
question of the necessity of transfer I 
will turn to another observation of the 
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Prime Minister. In the same speech from 
which I have already quoted my right 
hon, Friend made the extraordinary 
statement that the Union was most 
nearly being accepted at the time imme- 
diately following the Act of Union down 
to 1829. If that were true the dismal 
conclusion would be left that the feeling 
of union had since been dying instead of 
growing, that we had been going 
backwards instead of forwards. But 
how is it possible to say it? At 
the time to which my right hon. 
Friend refers there was no repre- 
sentation of the mass of the Irish 
people. They had not even the right to 
petition Parliament. They were abso- 
lutely dead in political life; they had no 
political power or functions. To speak 
of such a time as betokening a growth of 
feeling for the Union is only possible on 
the hypothesis that where there is on the 
surface no appearance of discontent, the 
existence of complete content must be 
supposed. De non existentibus et non 


apparentibus eadem est ratio. The right 
hon. Gentleman supposes, because there 
was no manifestation of organised oppo- 


sition to the Union, that therefore it was 
in good favour. Such a position requires 
some comment, because it reveals what I 
conceive to be an _ extraordinary 
characteristic of my right hon. Friend in 
dealing with the Irish Question. From 
the beginning to the end my right hen. 
Friend has refused to look below the 
Parliameutary representation of Ireland 
in order to examine and ascertain 
what are the real facts of Irish history 
and Irish life. If in the House of Com- 
mons, as was the case up to 1829, there 
Was no representation of Irish popular 
opinion, then, according to the Prime 
Minister, Irish popular opinion could be 
said not to exist. And it has been so at 
different epochs in the consideration of 
the Irish problem. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has always taken the character of 
the Irish representation as a final guide 
and absolute criterion as to the condition 
of Ireland. I was immensely struck by 
a declaration made by the Prime Minister 
on another occasion as far back as 1866, 
when he first led the House of Commons. 
In 1866, when Parliament met, there 
was the sad necessity of applying to it to 
pass a Bill to suspend the habeas corpus 
writ in Ireland, and the Prime Minister 
had to support the measure. 


Mr. Courtney. 
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who was in the House, took occasion to 
appeal to the Prime Minister and the 
Leaders of the Opposition, not indeed to 
abstain from passing the Bill, the neces- 
sity of which he recognised, but to take 
the government of Ireland seriously in 
hand, to realise its defects, and to agree 
together to make their first care the 
undertaking of some means of amending 
those defects. Mr. Bright’s zeal for Ire- 
land is well known; and his knowledge 
was not inferior to his zeal. In answer 
to Mr. Bright, the Piime Minister said 
that some of his remarks were true, but 
that with others he quarrelled, and that 
even those that were true were uttered at 
the wrong time. And as to the condition 
of Ireland itself, the disaffection there, 
and the necessity of taking in hand the 
consideration of the political situation, 
the right hon. Gentleman made this 
extraordinary statement. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that Her Majesty 
made an appeal to the well-tried loyalty 
of the Parliament which was English as 
it was Scotch and also Irish. The Irish 
portion, he said, was not less freely elected 
than the English and the Scotch. It 
was elected by the voice of the people of 
Ireland. 
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“And,” he went on, “for my part I decline to 
recognise that people or accept any interpreta- 
tion of their real feelings other than that which 
is conveyed through the mouths of Representa- 
tives lawfully chosen to sit in this House.” 

So that at that time my right hon, Friend 
refused to recognise any representation 
of the opinions of Ireland other than that 
expressed by the mouths of its Represen- 
tutives in that House. [Cheers]. Do 
those who cheer that statement recollect 
that it was made in 1866, when the 
franchise was a high one, when the 


| number of electors was limited, and when 


there was no Ballot; and yet my right 
hon. Friend refused to recognise any other 
manifestation of the opinion of the people 
of Ireland. A more limited appreciation 
of the Irish problem I cannot conceive. 
My right hon, Friend recognised only 
Members elected under a_ restricted 
franchise without the defence of the 
Ballot, and then he said— 

“This, gentlemen, and this alone, [ accept as 
the expression of the opinion of Ireland.” 
I beg humbly to that 
right hon. Friend fell into — the 
same error when in 1885 he was 
confronted with the representation of 


ror ] 
suggest my 
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Ireland, and fancied that the proportion 
of the 103 Members returned to vote for 
Home Rule corresponded with the political 
divisions among the Irish people. Again 
there was the refusal to penetrate below 
the surface—to inspect the facts, which 
might show that there had been a mis- 
leading expression of the real opinion of 
the minds of the people. I venture to 
say there is the same refusal to look 
below the surface in the singular con- 
tentment with which my right hon. 
Friend proposes to set up his Irish Legis- 
lature. He seems to think that if we 
set up the Legislature all will go on as 
before. It is unnecessary to inquire 
whether there would be any change in 
the spirit of the laws, any change in the 
spirit of the administration, A formal 
change you would make, but not a real 
change. Is it not right that we should 
inquire what would be the character of 
the legislation we might expect from 
that Parliament? Be it good or be it 
bad, we should not be able to influence it. 
It would not be under our control. It 
might pass better legislation than that 
passed by this House. I am trying to 
go below the surface in order to see what 
it would be. The Bill proposes to set 
up the 103 gentlemen whom we know in 
this House in the Legislature in Dublin. 
[*No!”] Perhaps not the same per- 
sous ; but the composition would be the 
same, the policy would be the same, the 
proposals would be the same. They 


would be the same electors and the 
same constituencies; and therefore 
the Dublin Parliament would — be 


composed of persons holding the same 
views as the gentlemen whom we know 
here. The hon. Member for North-East 
Cork (Mr. Davitt) frankly said that the 
Parliament in Dublin would represent 
the tenant-farmers, and that Parliament 
would undertake to deal with the social 
questions of Ireland as public opinion 
required them to undertaken, — Is 
there any promise that the 103. gentle- 
men whom you propose to transfer from 
Westminster to Dublin would legislate 
better for Ireland than the Imperial Par- 
liament. It is a very delicate question, 
and I hope I do not hurt the suscepti- 
bilities of hon. Gentlemen opposite—with 
whom I have always enjoyed friendly re- 
lations—when I saythere are serious doubts 
whether the new Parliament would be as 
just as the present. As I have said, 


be 
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we are told that the new Parliament will 
represent the tenant-farmers. My right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land told us some time since that we 
had been doing a great deal to prevent 
the Irish landlords doing injustice to 
their tenantry, and we must now take 
care to prevent Irish tenants from doing 
injustice to landlords. Are we now going 
to set up a Parliament which will leave it 
in the power of the tenants to do in- 
justice to the landlords? One of the 
Members of the Administration will be 
the author of the Plan of Campaign, and 
it is just possible he will lean a little 
more to the tenant than to the landlord. 
To prevent such injustice a material step 
was proposed in the Bill of 1886. What 
step is taken in this Bill? What kind of 
comfort will the landlord—for whom I 
desire fair treatment—have in looking 
upon the Parliament about to be set up 
in Ireland ? For three years that Par- 
liament is to be disabled from legislating, 
but the language used in reference to this 
subject is rather vague ; and I am not sure 
that it would prove such a bar as most 
people imagine. It is not todo anything 
generally in connection with the Land 
Law. It might be possible for the Par- 
iiament to do a great deal without coming 
under the prohibition contained in the 
Bill. Of course, in the matter of the 
administration of the Land Laws, in 
the matter of carrying out evictions, 


and in the matter of giving pro- 
tection to the Sheriffs’ officers in 


directing seizures for rent, the House 
already knows how much power the 
Administration could have if they desired 
to exercise it, and I know of nothing in 
the Bill to prevent an Administration in 
Dublin from going a great deal further and 
refusing to the officers of the law the full 
support they desire. I venture to say 
that the possible postponement for three 
years of the full power of legislating on 
this subject is but a very slight consola- 
tion to the landlords of Ireland. It has 
been pointed out by my hon. Friend the 
Member for South Tyrone that the end 
of the three years corresponds with the 
effluxion of the judicial rents fixed in 
I88l. At the end of that period all 
protection will be discarded, and there 
will be a free hand in dealing with a 
great many relations between landlord 
and tenant in Ireland ; and, if my memory 
serves me aright, the hon, Member for 
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North Kerry has said that the fact that] Chancellor of the Duchy knows very 


at the end of the three years the land- 
lords will be exposed to action without 
any protection will lead them to come 
very rapidly to make agreements in the 
interval which otherwise they might 
refuse. In fact, at the end of three 
years the landlords will be subject to 
whatever legislation the Assembly, repre- 
senting the tenant farmers, may choose to 
approve. My right hon. Friend has said 
that although errors of judgment might 
be passed over, acts of injustice would 
not be passed over. Yes ; but my right 
hon. Friend knows perfectly well that 
often the greatest acts of injustice are 
due to errors of judgment. Even in 
regard to the Plan of Campaign, I am 
perfectly sure that the hon, Members 
who set it in motion are persuaded that 
they had the highest morality to support 
them in their defence of it. Will my 
right hon. Friend act upon bis own 
apprehension as to resulting injustice, 
or will he look into the mind of the 
Legislature itself to discover what is 
the kind of motive which produced the 
result on the part of the Legislature ? 
He will do neither the one nor the other. 
If he is in power he will simply acquiesce 
in what may be done. He will know 
the impossibility of interfering, how- 
ever much any proposal may be open 
to judgment. If you had, for instance, 
such an action as the passing of a Bill 
which might commend itself to the 
right hon. Member for Sleaford (Mr. 
Chaplin), and which certainly would com- 
mend itself to the Archbishop of Dublin, 
to the effect that, “ whereas since 1873 
there has been an appreciation of 
gold to the extent of 30 per cent., be 
it enacted that, on all rents reserved 
under agreements made before that 
date, there should be a corresponding 
reduction,” would that be an error 
of judgment, or would it be an in- 
justice 7 And would there or would 
there not be an interference? I am 
inclined to think the matter would be 
left for the Parliament alone to deal with. 
If my right hon. Friend really wished to 
protect the people from injustice, he might 
be advised to adopt a simple proposal. 
The united wisdom of the Government, 
aided, I suspect, by the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, has put in the Bill a pro- 
vision drawn from the United States, a 
provision which by the way, as the 


Mr. Courtney. 





well, is not perfectly effectual in practice, 
There is an excellent principle involved 
in it; but it is a moral principle which in 
the Southern States is very often a dead 
letter. If you are going to be on your 
guard against the possibility of injustice, 
why, when you were about it, did you 
not produce two other clauses from the 
United States Constitution which really 
would have been operative ? The first is 
that there should be no ex post facto 
law. That is a valuable provision, And 
then there is another which is respected 
from end to end of the Union, which is 
woven into the mind and the conscience of 
every citizen of the Union, which the Courts 
continually assert, and all attempts to 
circumvent which have been in vain— 
that no State shall pass any law to 
impair the obligation of contract. Put 
that clause in your Bill, and you have a 
very effectual protection against such 
dangers as I have suggested. But you 
have not put that into your Bill. You 
have searcely passed it over by inad- 
vertence, because you have been studying 
the United States Constitution. There- 
fore you have deliberately left the pro- 
vision out of this Bill in order that the 
new Legislature should have the power 
to pass such laws. [Mr.J. Mortey: No, 
no!] Why, then, was it deliberately left 
out ¢ 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I must ask my 
right hon. Friend, if he wants to know, 
to wait until we have a chance of telling 
him. My right hon, Friend truly says 
that this provision was not left out by 
inadvertence. It was thoroughly con- 
sidered ; and I think we shall be able to 
give him a thoroughly good reason for 
leaving it out. 

Mr. COURTNEY : I have no doubt 
we shall have an answer, whether it is a 
satisfactory one or not, as to why this 
provision was deliberately left out. 

Mr. T. P. OCONNOR was under- 
stood to say that this clause had led to 
the establishment of all the railway 
monopolies iu the United States. 

Mr. COURTNEY : The hon. Member 
for the Seotland Ward Division of 
Liverpool has given a reason why it 
should be left out. It has been conceded, 
however, that it has been deliberately 
leftout. I pass from that danger—which 
I think is a danger—to other considera- 
tions affecting the policy which might be 
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expected to be pursued by the new Legis- 


lature. We have to consider the charac- 
teristics of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
It is a delicate subject, and I do not know 
whether I shall command agreement on 
the point. I doubt whether there is a 
single Free Trader among hon. Members 
opposite. There maybe one exception. Lam 
not certain about the hon. Member for 
Kerry. That hon. Member may be a 
convinced Free Trader, but I have heard 
so many other hon, Members talking on 
cognate subjects and expressing opinions 
with great freedom that I am induced to 
express doubt as to whether there is a 
single Free Trader among the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s Colleagues ; and Free Trade is 
not a creed of a large portion of the 
tenant farmers of Ireland. Many years 
ago, in expressing my view on this 
question, I put this forward. I said that 
if an Irish Parliament was set up, and 
if it was determined that the power of 
imposing a tariff should be conceded to 
Irishmen, they would pass Protective 
duties. But the Government say that 
this power has been refused to them. I 
believe, however, that is ouly temporary. 
If you are compelled to agree to an Irish 
Parliament I should not limit such a body 
in this way. If your apprehension is such 
that you believe it to be necessary to con- 
cede self-government with reference to 
Irish affairs to an Irish Parliament elected 
for that purpose, I believe that you will be 
bound to go on and give to that Parlia- 
ment the power to exercise this liberty. 
I should prefer to give it at once instead 
of waiting to have it wrung from you, 
You have not given power for the 
exercise of that power at present, but 
you have not prevented the exercise of 
a bounty system, What is one of the 
chief industries of Lreland, especially in 
the South ¢ The production of butter. 
What is to prevent the grant of bounties 
in respect of the manufacture of butter 7 
Those who favoured such a step would be 
able to cite the example of some of our 
Australian Colonies that have given 
bounties for the production of butter, 
which is sent here and which enters into 
competition with the butter of our 
English, Scotch, and Irish dairies. ‘There 
is nothing in this Bill to prevent the 
adoption of a similar policy in Treland, 
and so our farmers might find their butter 
expose] to competition with bounty-fed 
butter from Ireland. So, again, with the 
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fishing industry. I remember the late 
Mr. Parnell saying that if an Irish Par- 
liament existed it would do everything it 
could to aid the development of the Irish 
fisheries. Nothing is easier than to give 
bounties on the curing of fish. The French 
do it. There is a good deal to be said 
for such a policy, and Mr. Parnell’s 
declaration corresponded, I presume, with 
the feeling of the people whom he repre- 
sented, when he claimed that the Irish 
Parliament should have the power of 
imposing tariffs of its own and adopting a 
protective policy. The other night the 
hon. Member for Waterford and the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork said that 
when Mr. Parnell claimed the con- 
trol of the tariff he was coquetting 
with the Tory Government. [Mr. Mac- 
Neiti: Hear, hear!] The hon. Member 
for South Donegal says he was. [Mr. Mac- 
Neti: Hear, hear.] What is the rele- 
vancy of that remark ? It is as irrelevant 
as it would be to say that there are mile- 
stones on the Dover road. How could it 
matter with whom Mr. Parnell was in alli- 
ance at the time, or with whom he was nego- 
tiating ? Is it suggested that the late Lord 
Carnarvon insisted that the reluctant 
Mr. Parnell should adopt this programme 
of Pretection. Mr. Parnell, in this re- 
spect, distinetly represented the opinion of 
the majority of the Irish Members, and 
what he demanded was Protection. He 
demanded the power of imposing tariffs. 
I am going to two other topies of great 


interest concerning the well-being of 
the Irish people in the future. This 
Parliament, if it has the power, will 


probably undertake to do something in 
connection with the Poor Law. The 
Chief Secretary has had some experience 
of the Poor Law in ireland, and probably 
remembers a certain transaction con- 
nected with a little loan, which resulted 
in the granting of very profuse relief. 
Under a Parliament in Dublin what 
would be the prospect which those who 
paid the poor rates would have to face ? 
In the congested districts the poor rates 
are paid by comparatively few persons, 
and they may wel! dread the burdens 
they may be made to bear under a liberal 
and popular Administration. ‘Then there 
is another subject—eduecation. A good 
deal has been said about that, but I 
will not say a word upon it now. But 
when we recall all these possible and 
probabie actions of the Local Parliament 
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in Ireland, in regard to the relations 
between landlord and tenant, in regard to 
to trade, industry, the Poor Law, and 
education, is there not some ground for 
the apprehensions that have been ex- 
pressed by the minority who appeal to 
this House for protection, and who be- 
lieve most strongly that the imposition 
of an Irish Parliament instead of a 
united Parliament would be the substitu- 
tion of injustice for justice? I do not 
say that the present Parliament is perfect, 
but, taking branch by branch of adminis- 
tration, taking subject by subject of legis- 
lation, comparing what is with what might 
be, I say you have a full justification 
for the apprehension that the House 
would be passing from justice to injustice 
in substituting an Irish Parliament for 
an English one. All the matters to 
which I have referred would involve 
money. Bounties require money, and 
money is wanted if you indulge in any 
increased expenditure for the purposes of 
the Poor Law, or for education. Where 
is the money to come from? Hon. 
Members below the Gangway say, and 
say truly from their point of view, that 
the financial proposals of the Govern- 
ment are perfectly inadequate. They 
have no margin. to allow them to 
pursue the policy which would be 
expected of them. The Prime Minister 
is satisfied they have got enough. They 
have, he thinks, a plethora of money, 
or would have if they exercised economy. 
Magnum vectigal est parsimonia. Un- 
fortunately that is not a poliey which 
is popular in Ireland. Irishmen would 
prefer a free hand in the matter of 
money rather than a too narrow exami- 
nation of what you spend. All these 
things involve money, and your margin 
is not large. How are you to get more ? 
Here is another consequence which I 
assert will arise if this scheme comes 
into operation. The only resource 
really left vou in this scheme would be a 
Property Tax. ‘Three-quarters of your 
revenue would be derived from the 
Excise, and the only resource that 
would be under the control of the 
Irish Parliament would be the Property 
Tax. That is so unproductive that, 
whereas Id. produces £2,000,000 in Great 
Britain, it would not produce £100,000 
in Ireland. I can understand many 
other devices being resorted to by way of 
indirect taxation, but hon. Members 
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below the Gangway opposite know usages 
of Ireland which are not yet the law of 
Ireland. The priests derive a great deal 
of their revenue from a Hearth Tax. It 
is possible that that might be resorted to, 
but it would not be a popular tax. 

Mr. SEXTON: We have never heard 
of it. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Has the hon. 
Member never heard of sucha thing as 
priests’ dues received from the hearth ? 

Mr. SEXTON : Not hearth-money. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Well, “Smoke 
Tax ?” 

Mr. SEXTON: Certainly the people 
pay the dues, but the name given to 
them by the right hon. Gentleman is 
incorrect. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I thought hon, 
Gentlemen would appreciate the fact 
even if I did not use the common name, 
That would not be a popular tax, A 
popular tax would be something that 
would touch the richer people. A 
popular tax, I venture to suggest, in 
Ireland would be a tax 

An hon. Member: On Belfast. 

Mr. COURTNEY : Not on Belfast 
—they would not mention the name— 
but it would come to the same thing if you 
imposed atax on machinery. We have got 
a Rating of Machinery Bill here which 
is supported by manufacturers and 
opposed by agricultarists. Well, what 
would be an exact parallel would be not 
the rating of machinery, but the taxa- 
tion of machinery as a means of sup- 
plying your revenue and __ bringing 
something into the Exchequer of Ireland, 
Here we have an apprehension that we 
are setting up a Legislature which, 
instead of curing the social evils of Ire- 
land, will aggravate them, which will in- 
crease pauperism and not diminish it, 
which will overload the people with 
taxes instead of lightening them, and 
which, in the end, will drive away capital 
from Ireland by preventing its proper 
exercise. When the Income Tax is the 
same in England and Ireland there is no 
interference with the present mode of pay- 
ment ; but direetly we get under the Billa 
differential Income Tax those who live in 
England and invest in Ireland will have 
to pay an excess of tax upon those 
investments, and there will thus be a 
direct indueement to withdraw Irish in- 
vestments and to transfer them to England, 
where they willeseape the extra duty. The 
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hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. John 
E. Redmond) said the Protestants who 
were opposing Home Rule were those 
who had enjoyed patronage or favour. 
Look at the Presbyteriaus, at the 
Methodists; look at that fact which 
came out the other day, which is more 
striking than any other—at the 
action of the members of the 
Society of Friends. Are they 
people who have enjoyed patronage or 
favour? Are they people who have 
lorded it over their neighboirs 2? Out 
of 1,700, 1,400 members of the Society 
of Friends have signed a serious, sober, 
pathetic remonstrance against the adop- 
tion of Home Rule. That is a conelusive 
auswer to the statement that the Pro- 
testants who oppose the Bill are those 
who have enjoyed patronage or favour. 
There is now a real terror and a real 
anxiety on the part of those who have 
never been terrified before. It is said that 
amongst those who are remonstrating 
against this Bill are those who have 
opposed every reform in Ireland, that 
they are the same people who opposed 
the Disestablishment of the Irish Church. 
[*No!"] I am glad to hear that denial, 
but the statement has been made over 
and over again. It is sufficient to say 
that those who have supported the Prime 
Minister in ever part of his policy before 
are against him now. The hon. Member 
for Waterford spoke of Ireland asa nation ; 
but how can we speak of a nation when 
one-third, or, at the lowest, one-quarter, 
of the people protest against what is said 
to be the voice, the mind, and the will of 
the people? My right hon. Friend the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) is 
a belated child of the Revolution of 
1848; he rejoices in this Bill as re- 
cognising the principle of Nationality ; 
his ideas are more of that time than of 
this, when the International is swallowing 
up Nationalities, and I think he will bear 
me out in saying that Mazzini refused ever 
to recognise in the people of Ireland the 
attributes and characteristics of a nation. 

Mr. E. J. C. MORTON (Devonport) : 
No, no! 

Mr. COURTNEY : I do not know 
that the hon. Member for Devonport had 
an intimate acquaintance with Mazzini. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax, who knew Mazzini perfectly 
well, is not found denying my proposi- 
tion, 
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Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) : I think 


I know something of Mazzini’s opinions. 
He did not approve of the conception of 
an independent, separate nationality for 
Treland. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I do not quite 
appreciate the distinetion. My state- 
ment was that Mazzini denied to the 
Irish people the attributes and character- 
istics of a nation, At all events, my 
right hon. Friend and his teachers of 
1848 were not at one in this movement. 
What is the justification for this arbitrary 
definition of a nationality ¢ Surely, from 
the point of view of nationality itself, the 
nationality of one Kingdom—Great 
Britain and Treland—was greater than 
the nationalities which compose it. I 
believe that the Bill is another attempt 
doomed to failure, and I suspect that my 
right hon, Friends on the Treasury Bench 
hold the same opinion, I believe if we 
adopt Home Rule it will be something 
very different from this proposal. There 
aretwoforms and no third. There is, first, 
the method of separating the tasks of the 
Imperial central organisation and the 
separate parts composing the organisa- 
tion—Federalism, as it is called. That 
is a task involving immense difficulty in 
construction and enormous risk of cor- 
ruption through the financial relations 
which necessarily existed between the 
central organisation and its component 
parts. Quite apart from the argument 
that we should be passing from a higher 
to a lower level of justice, that method 
would be something like burning down a 
house to roast a pig—a sucking pig. The 
other way of doing it is the Colonial plan, 
under which we give the greatest freedom 
to the community whom we endue with 
power, We may watch under that 
prospect with sombre acquiescence the 
development of the monster we have set 
up. But now there is no necessity to 
adopt the one or the other. We have done 
well, even if we have not attained every- 
thing that we could have desired ; and 
we might have achieved more if the 
Prime Minister had not adopted the 
policy which he did in 1886, Can there 
be a doubt that if, instead of taking up 
Home Rule then, he had continued upon 
the old lines, we should not by this time 
have had Local Government in Ireland ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
What was your Party doing the last six 
years ? 
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Mr. COURTNEY : I was not speak- 
ing of that Party. I was speaking of 
the Prime Minister and his supporters. 
I assert that there is no reason why, 
in the nature of things, there should 
not have been some realisation of 
what I have always myself recognised as 
a legitimate aspiration of hon. Members 
opposite—the incorporation of some of 
them in the Government of the Empire. 
There is uo reason why they should not 
have had the hon. Member for North 
Kerry (Mr. T. Sexton) as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY For 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): 1 thought he had 
been condemned by the Special Com- 
mission. 

Mr. COURTNEY: I am not dis- 
concerted by that remark. I never took 
part in the random talk about “ marching 
through rapine.” Whatever may have 
been the part played by the hon. Member 
for Kerry, I look upon him as an orna- 
ment to the House, and a person who 
might most easily serve the Crown in 
the United Kingdom, as he would pro- 
bably serve in Ireland under Home Rule, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: For what seat 
would he sit 7 

Mr. COURTNEY: Such a_ policy 
we might still be pursuing, and it is, in 
my judgment, a higher ideal than that 
now set before us, to bring us into union 
under one system of government, to 
create a truly National Party, to bring 
the contribution of each race to the 
formation of the character of the whole. 
My right hon. Friend the Prime Minister, 
in moving the Seeond Reading of the 
Bill, said that there had been no case of 
incorporation initiated by force and main- 
tained by force which had ever sue- 
ceeded. The statement is probably true ; 
the sting of it lies in the words “ and 
maintained by force.” I may quote the 
epigram of Sir Johu Harrington— 
“Treason doth never prosper, what's the rea- 

son ! 

When it doth prosper, none dare call it 

treason, 


If it were initiated by force and main- 
tained by force, of course it could not 
succeed. But are there no cases of incor- 
porations initiated by foree which passed 
afterwards out of the sphere of force into 


free and equal union ¢ We need not look 
far away; they are to be seen across 
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the Channel, where we find the Catholic 
Breton and the Protestant of Alsace, the 
Gascon of the South and the shrewd 
Norman, the people of Marseilles and the 


Fleming of Artois—people pursuing 
different political ends, cherishing different 
political ideals, professing different 


religions, and speaking different lan- 
guages, all fused together into ove 
nationality. Is it, then, impossible that 
we, who are here within a narrower 
compass, may yet thus unite for the 
common good ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Where is your 
philosophy now ? 

Mr. COURTNEY: “The end we 
have been working for has not yet passed 
away from us, though the action of the 
Prime Minister and his Colleagues has 
made it most difficult to attain. But it 
is not impossible yet. The end is not 
yet. This Bill will not pass. The Go- 
vernment may not endure, and I am not 
saying that a Government of right hon, 
Gentlemen on the Front Opposition 
Bench will necessarily take its place, 
We may attain the solution which will 
give us that which the greatest men 
have been longing for and toiling after 
for a century. A century is, after all, a 
short time in the existence of a nation, 
The ideal we pursue is an ideal loftier 
than that presented by the hon, Member 
for Devonport. It is better to pursue it 
—it is not yet lost—but it is better to 
pursue it even though it should be lost, 
than to succeed by acquiescence with in- 
ferior aims. In that belief I shall do my 
best to oppose the Bill and secure its 
rejection. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Asquith.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate further adjourned until To- 
morrow, 


{AIL WAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(CNo. 265.) 
CONSIDERATION, 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Amendment proposed, 

In Clause 1, page 2, line 1, after * matter,” to 
insert “as if the same were referred to them 


under section nine of ‘The Regulation of Rail- 
ways Act, 1873.’ "—(Mr. Tomlinson.) 
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It being Midnight Further Proceedings 
stood adjourned. 

Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


BARBED WIRE FENCES BILL.—(No. 283.) 
CONSIDERATION, 


Bill, as amended, considered. 

*Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said that Clause 5 appeared to 
him to be in contradiction to the rest of the 
Bill. It was, of course, put in before the 
Amendments were inserted, and, no deubt, 
as the Bill was originally framed, it was 
a very proper provision, The Bill pro- 
vided that if barbed wire was so placed 
as to be dangerous to persons or animals 
using the highway itought to be removed. 
If it was not dangerous, no one had a 
right to ask for its removal. But this 
Clause provided that the wire could not 
be removed, whether it was dangerous 
or not. Tie did not like to ask that the 
Clause might be left out altogether, but 
he would ask the House to agree to add 
after the word “ fixed” the words “at a 
height of not less than six feet from the 
ground.” 

Amendment proposed in page 2, line 
8, after the word “fixed” to insert 
the words “at a height not less than six 
feet from the ground.”—( Mr. Brunner.) 

Question proposed, ** That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Tue PRESIDENT or tne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.) said the 
hon, Member had put him in a difficulty 
in the matter by having given no notice 
of the Amendment. The Clause in 
question was proposed by one of the hon, 
Members for London, who was not 
present to-night. The Clanse had 
reference to fences in the neighbourhood 
of London. He (Mr. H. H. Fowler) did 
not say there was no force in the state- 
ment of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Brunner): 
but it would hardly be right to make the 
proposed alteration in the absence of the 
hon. Member who was responsible for 
the Clause. He would suggest that the 


Debate should be adjourned. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, that he personally agreed with the 
proposed Amendment, but he had seen 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Borongh of Wandsworth during the day, 
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and found that he would not agree to it. 
He (Mr. Morton) therefore appealed to his 
hon, Friend (Mr. Brunner) to withdraw it 
rather than delay the passing of the Bill. 
The proposed addition to the clause 
would improve it, but it was not 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. BRUNNER said, that as there 
would be an opportunity of getting the 
Amendment inserted in another place he 
would now withdraw it. 


Ameudment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 

PLACES OF WORSHIP (SITES) BILL.— 
(No, 121.) 


SECOND READING, 


Order for Second Reading read. 

*Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rushclitte), in moving the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, pointed out that the 
measure was read a time last 
Session, and urged that the same course 
should now be adopted, and that it 
should be referred to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law. 


second 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.”"—( Wr. J. BE. Ellis.) 
Viscount CRANBORNE supported 


the Second Reading. He could not say 
whether the Amendments which he con- 
sidered necessary would be aecepted, but 
there could be no doubt that the Bill 
dealt with what might be a real grievance. 
The hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
had agreed to modify the clauses to meet 
objections, and it was to be hoped that 
those modifications would be satisfactory. 

Sir F.S. POWELL (Wigan) hoped 
that if the Bill were read a second time 
the same consideration would be given 
to a Bill of his on the same subject. 


Motion agreed to, 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to the Standing Committee on Law, and 
Courts of Justice, and Legal Procedure. 


POST OFFICE (STRANRAER AND LARNE 
MAIL CONTRACT). -. RESOLUTION, 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Contract, dated the 22nd day of 
December, 1892, entered into with the Glasgow 
and South Western Railway Company, the 
Portpatrick and Wigtownshire Joint Committee, 








and the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway 
Company, for the performance of the Mail 
Service between Great Britain and Ireland, ria 
Stranraer and Larne, be approved.”—(CSir John 
Hibbert.) 

Mr. T.M.HEALY (Louth, N.) said, he 
had given notice that he intended to make 
a few observations upon the Contract. It 
was one of great importance, and though 
he did not wish to offer opposition, it was 
right that the House should know what 
was being donc—namely, that to save one 
hour of time in the delivery of letters in 
Belfast they were entering into an 
arrangement for five years to pay £13,500 
a year. He did not object to that in the 
smallest degree. He thought it right 
that some arrangement of the kind should 
be made, though whether they were not 
paying rather too high a price for it was 
a question. In regard to the Contract 
itself, he thought the Government should 
compei the combined Railway and Steam- 
boat Companies to give a better service 
from Belfast to Glasgow and from 
Glasgow to Belfast. At present almost 
the whole of the benefit from this Con- 
tract was enjoyed by people going to 
London or Neweastle or other parts of 
England, the people travelling to and 
from Scotland deriving very little advan- 
tage indeed. The contract seemed to 
him to be made for too long a 
period. If it was made shorter, 
and if some pressure was put 
upon the little company (which, by the 
way, might have been bought up by the 
larger railway, though of that he was not 
aware) a better service between Belfast 
and Glasgow might be secured. There 
was a clause in the Contract to the effect 
that if the 8.30 train for Scotland was 
altered certain things should take effeet, 
and this had a bearing on the Irish mail 
servicé between Holyhead and Kingstown, 
Great inconvenience was sometimes 
caused by the Irish mail having to wait 
until the 8.30 train came up. He had 
been kept waiting at Crewe some 20 or 25 
minutes. It was not right that this 
delay should take place, and now that the 
present alteration was to be made he was 
anxious to know how it would affect the 
Irish mail service? They ought to closely 
watch the arrangement and see that no 
benefit was conferred in Scotland at the 


expense of a speedy transit between 


London and Dublin. He did not say 
that such a thing was going to take place, 
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but the matter was one which the Post. 
master General should closely watch, As 
he did not raise objection to this large 
sum going to Belfast, he thought the 
opportunity a fitting one to urge the 
claims of Wexford for an improved Mail 
Contract. The service was very slow, and 
a very small subsidy—some £2,000 
n year—would suffice to make it satis. 
factory. The late Government had made 
promises in regard to this matter, and he 
thought the time had come when those 
pledges could be redeemed by the present 
Government. 

*Tue SECRETARY ro tHe TREA-. 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) 
said he could assure the hun. and learned 
Member that the Wexford case was one 
which was receiving the consideration 
both of the Postmaster General and the 
Treasury. There was this difficulty : that 
the line was a single line, and he was 
told that the acceleration that could be 
given in the actual running of the mail 
train would probably be about half-an- 
hour or three-quarters of an hour at the 
most over the whole route. Whether or 
not that was correct he was not prepared 
to say, but that was the information he 
had received. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said, this was 
the first time in two years that they had 
heard of the objection, and he believed it 
was unsustainable. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, that if his 
information was correct £2,000 was a 
large sum to spend for so small an advan- 
tage. He was quite sure that if a more 
moderatedemand were made by the Rail- 
way Company it would receive careful 
consideration by the Treasury, As to 
the Contract before them, although 
apparently large sum of 
money, it was a great convenience to 
different localities. It inereased the 
time for answering letters in the case 
of Derry from one hour 25 minutes under 
the present arrangement to three hours 
20 minutes, and Belfast from five hours 
5 minutes to seven hours 50 minutes. 
And not only would these places be bene- 
fited, buat advantage would be gained by 
other towns in Ireland and many places 
in England, beginning with Manchester, 
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Liverpool, Preston, Sheffield, Hull, and so 
on. As to the service between Belfast 
and Glasgow, he would prefer to leave 
that point to the Postmaster General. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 5.) 
said he had no idea of opposing the 
Contract, because he considered additional 
facilities for the Postal Service beneficial 
in all parts of the country; but he 
must impress on the Postmaster General 
the importance of endeavouring to do 
away with the great delay that took 
place on the trunk line between Holy- 
head and Dublin, in consequence of the 
present arrangements respecting late-fee 
letters. Almost every night a delay was 
oceasioned by the fact that it was 
necessary to wait for the Postmaster 
General’s train, which carried only late- 
fee letters. Sometimes these letters 
filled one or two bags, but on many 
oceasions he had known the Irish mail 
delayed 20 or 25 minutes in order that a 
few dozen letters might be transferred 
from the postal train to the mail. It 
was almost impossible, especially in 
winter, to make up the lost time between 
Crewe and Holyhead. He would suggest 
to the Postmaster General, who had 
dealt in a very liberal and broad-minded 
way with the Postal Service, that it 
would be advantageous to all parties that 
some alteration should be made in the 
time of the departure of the Irish mail 
from Easton. Why should not the mail 
leave five minutes earlier, and carry the 
late-fee letters as well as the ordinary 
letters ? He understood that the Rail- 
way Companies and Steamboat Com- 
panies were prepared to meet the Post 
Office on this point, and he believed that 
some such alteration as he had suggested 
would obviate the derangement of a 
Service for which the public paid a 
great deal, and would make the Service 
to Ireland as complete as it could be 
made. He did not share the views of 
the Secretary to the Treasury as to the 
great advantages of the Stranraer route, 
either to Derry or Belfast ; but he ad- 
mitted that it was advantageous as far 
as some parts of Scotland were concerned, 
and, therefore, he had no intention of 
opposing the Contract. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
desired to remind the Postmaster General 
of the three memorials which had been 





forwarded to him from Youghal respect- 
ing the late delivery of letters there. 
The right hon. Gentleman had promised 
to consider the question, but the last 
reply given by him had left no hope 
whatever that the mails would be 
accelerated. He therefore took this 
opportunity of reminding him that great 
dissatisfaction existed on the subject. 

*Mr. J. STEWART WALLACE 
(Tower Hamlets, Limehouse) said, it 
seemed to him that much time was wasted 
in transferring the Irish mails from the 
steamers to the trains at Larne. 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mortey, Nottingham, E.): I 
will deal very shortly with the various 
points that have been raised. The hon. 
and learned Member for North Louth 
(Mr. T. M. Healy) lays stress on the 
advantages which would accrue to 
passengers if his suggestion respecting 
That 
hardly comes into my Department. I 


the Glasgow mail were adopted. 


know it is frequently used as anargument, 
but the Post Office can hardly be ex- 
pected to make arrangements with the 
object of giving facilities to passengers. 
However, I will see what can be done. I 
quite agree that the trunk lines ought to 
be greatly considered by the Post Office, 
and I have been in communication with 
the London and North Western Railway 
Company on the question of the delay on 
their line. As to the late-fee letters, 
the suggestion made by the hon, Member 
for South Antrim (Mr. Macartney) has 
not been brought to my notice before, 
but I will inquire whether one of the 
‘vauses of the delay is that which he 
suggests ; and, if so, I will see whether it 
can be removed by some new arrange- 
ment. I hopethat, at all events, some 
improvement may shortly be brought 
about in consequence of the communica- 
tions I have had withthe Company. As 
to the question of communication with 
Youghal, I am afraid I have not been 
able to satisfy the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Field) respecting it. I think the 
difficulty arises from the railway com- 
munications. I have not yet been able 
to persuade the Railway Companies to 
nevelerate their service of trains, but I 
have not given up hope of being able to 
do so. 
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*Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) wished 
to emphasize what had been stated by 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Louth as to the feeling of the inhabitants 
of every creed and class in Wexford as 
to the state of the Mail Service. He 
sincerely hoped that the right hon, Gen- 
tleman the Postmaster General would 
seriously take into consideration the im- 
perfect service which existed in that 
county at present, 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
the question had been raised before, and 
he hoped that without the assistance of 
hon. Members who did not represent the 
district the Postmaster General would 
pay attention to the imperative necessities 
of the case. 


Mr. McCARTAN (Down, 8.) said, 
that in the North of Ireland they owed a 
great deal to the Postmaster General. 
From what he (Mr. McCartan) knew, the 
right hon. Gentleman had done more to 
meet the wishes and requirements of the 
people than any other Postmaster 
General who had ever held office during 
his time. This new Contract affecting 
the Larne and Stranraer route would be 
a great advantage to the North of Ireland. 
He would appeal to the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, as a North of Ireland Member, to try 
and give improved mail facilities to the 
peop'e of Wexford. 


Question, put, and agreed to. 


Resolved, That the Contract, dated the 
22n day of December, 1892, entered into with 
the Glasgow and South Western Railway Com- 
pany, the Portpatrick and Wigtownshire Joint 

Belfast and Northern 
Company, for the per- 
between Great 


and the 
Railway 
Mail Service 
Stranraer and Larae, 


Committee, 
Counties 

formance of the 
Britain and Ireland, rid 
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*Mr. HOZIER : Am I then to under- 
stand that this Bill is not to be proceeded 
with ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS : 


say anything of the kind. 


I do not 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL (by Order).—(No. 257.) 
Read a second time, and committed, 


POLICE AND SANITARY REGULATIONS, 
Order [March Ist], That Five be the 
quorum of the Select Committee on Police 
and Sanitary Regulations, read, and dis- 
charged. 
Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 


(Mr. Walter Long.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 258.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed] ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow, 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.—(No. 116.) 
Read the third time, and passed, 


GROUND GAME BILL.—(No. 132.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged, 


Bill withdrawn. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS (1883 AND 1887) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 183.) 

Read the third time, and passed. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bill to 
amend © The Wild Birds Protection Act, 1880,” 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Herbert Max- 





be approved. (Sir John ITibbert.) 


THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 
*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, S.) in- 
quired when the Government intended 
to proceed with this Bill + 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS 


shire) said, he could not satisfy 


( Berwiek- 
the 


natural curiosity of the hon. Member, 
When the Government were able to re- 
duce the number of Bills standing on the 
Notice Paper they would consider the 
desirability of adding to the list. 


weil, Sir John Lubbock, Mr. Baird, and Mr. 
| Loder. 


| Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 298.] 


| 


SOLWAY WHITE FISHINGS BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the White Fishings 
on the Scottish shore of the Solway Firth, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Herbert Max- 
well, Mr. Donald Crawford, Sir Mark Stewart, 
and Mr. Hozier. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 299.] 


House aljourned at twenty minutes 
before One o'clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 14th April 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL 
(by Order). 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Second Reading of the Bill 
be postponed.” 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth): I 
understand there is a desire for the post- 
ponement of this Bill till next week. I 
have no objection to the postponement 
on the merits, but there is a question of 
Order to which I desire to draw your 
attention, Mr. Speaker, in order to have 
your opinion upon it. The Bill is a Bill 
for the execution of certain works in 
London, and the amount of money pro- 
posed to be spent is £5,000,000. There 
is in the Preamble a list of the works, and 
at the end of the Billare the usual means 
for raising the money for the purpose, 
But, apart from the amount of money for 
the works, there is in Section 45 of the 
Bill a separate and distinet code contain- 
ing other powers for raising money by an 
entirely novel mode of taxation, for it 
asks the House to give the County 
Council power to impose on the property 
of private owners a charge by way of a 
mortgage on their properties, which, for 
the sake of brevity, I will deseribe as 
“the betterment system.” The question 
I wish to ask is whether that power of 
raising money ina novel mode, whieh has 
never yet been discussed in this House, 
can be introduced by the County Council 
into a Private Bill ? Standing Order 194 
provides that— 

“All Bills framed by the London County 
Council containing powers to raise money shail 
be introduced as Public Bills.” 

This Bill contains powers to raise money, 
and I submit, therefore—if the Standing 
Order went no farther—that it should be 
brought in as a Public Bill. But there 
is, however, in the Standing Ordera further 


VOL. XI. [vourtn senies.] 
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proviso which raises a little doubt. It 
says that this Order shall not apply to 
Bills promoted by the London County 
Council for the borrowing of noney which 
complies with certain conditions which 
are set out. This is a Bill, no doubt, 
which enables the County Council to 
borrow money, and in respect to that 
borrowing of money I am willing, for the 
purposes of the argument, to admit that it 
complies with all the conditions affecting 
the borrowing of money. But that has 
nothing to do with the subject-matter of 
Clause 45. That clause has a distinct 
code which gives power to the County 
Council to impose a new taxation on the 
owners of property in the Metropolis. 

Moreover, any money which the County 
Council would be so empowered to raise 
as a charge on such property is not at all 
appropriated by the Bill for any public 
purpose. Therefore, I submit that in 
these two respects the Bill not 
comply with the Standing Order, The 
Bill in other respects is perfectly legiti- 
mate, and one which I hope, with certain 
modifications, will pass into law ; but I 
submit that this new system of taxation 
should be discussed in the Houseasa public 
matter, and not introduced in a Private 
Bill, which is referred to a small Com- 
mittee, I should not like, Sir, to place you 
in any difficulty. If you think that this 
question places you in a position of 
doubt or difficulty, and if you think the 
House should discuss the matter I have 
raised in the question on the Bill itself 
next week, I shall, of course, accede to 
that course. 

*Sirn JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University): I shall be glad to say a 
few words on behalf of the London 
County Council before you decide the 
point, and I must first thank my 
hon, Friend for giving me Notice of the 
point which he has raised. This Bill, 
in the terms of Standing Order 194, 
authorises the borrowing and expenditure, 
for the purposes mentioned, of the sum 
shown in the Estimates recited to be 
required for each purpose, and is other- 
wise framed inaccordance with that Order, 
Clauses 45 and 49 deal with the provision 
of the annual sums required to meet in- 
terest and principle, and other revenue 
expenses. Both of them apply to the 
purposes of the Act, separate accounts 
being kept for the purposes of the 
authorised improvements. Clause 45, on 


N 


does 
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which my hon. Friend relies, only applies 
to a limited specific area defined on the 
deposited plan within limits of deviation. 
A ruling, such as my hon, Friend asks 
for, was made on a former Bill of the 
London County Council. But this Bill 
is different in its character from the 
London Owners Improvement Rate or 
Charge Bill, which provided for the 
general levy of a rate throughout the 
whole of the county which might be 
applied to such purposes as the Council 
might think fit, those purposes not being 
specially recited in the Bill. It is said 
that Clause 45 does not expressly apply 
only to the proposed improvements, 
The County Council, on the contrary, con- 
tend that it does; if not, an Amend- 
ment in Committee might make the 
matter clear. I therefore respectfully 
submit that the Bill is in Order, and that 
it ought to be proceeded with in its 
present form. With regard to the Debate 
on the Second Reading, I understand 
that Thursday 27th would be convenient to 
hon. Members opposite. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has raised very clearly a_ point of 
Order as regards the course taken by 
the promoters of this Bill. I understand 
that the objection does not apply to the 
whole Bill, because there is no question 
that, as a whole, it 1ieed not be intro- 
duced asa Public Bill. The hon. Member 
bases his objection on the 45th clause, and 
maintains that, as it introduces a new 
principle of raising money, therefore the 
whole Bill is vitiated. It would be rather 
a strong thing to say that, because a par- 
ticular clause for a Private Bill should 
be properly introduced as a Public Bill, 
the whole Bill is thereby  vitiated, 
and that it should be introduced as a 
Pulblie Bill. But, apart from that, the 
hon. Member has raised the point that 
Clause 45 does inelude a principle that 
ought to be the subject of a Publie Bill, 
and ought not to be included ina Private 
Bill. Reference has been made to a 
former ruling given by me. The dis- 
tinction between that case and the present 
one is obvious. In the case of the Lon- 
don Owners’ Improvement Charge Bill, 
there was a provision in regard to better- 
ment by raising a charge over the whole 
county to be applied to the purposes of a 
limited locality. That, I thought, was a 
principle that should be introduced only 
in a Public Bill, because the people on 


Sir John Lubbock 
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whom the charge was made would not 
either necessarily, or even possibly, be 
benefited by it. I therefore ruled that 
that measure should have been introduced 
asa Public and not as a Private Bill, 
The question here is whether the 45th 
clause does raise such a question as ought 
to be introduced ina Public Bill. The 
hon. Member will see that, though it is 
quite true that in the Preamble of the 
Bill charges are made, and estimates of 
specific inprovements given, yet that in 
the 45th clause there is only a general 
reference, and that there is no allotment 
of the charges to specific inprove- 
ments, 

Mr. KIMBER: At the end of the 
Bill there are means provided for raising 
the whole of the money. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will see that, under Section 14 of the 
Bill, an arbitrator will have to decide 
whether the particular property affected 
is improved, and whether the increased 
charge shall apply to the property so in- 
creased in value. I cannot see that any 
objection can be taken to it, and in my 
opinion the clause, looked at as I have 
described it, may be properly the subject 
of a Private Bill. If the hon. Member 
thinks the question of betterment, to 
which he objects, is raised by the 45th 
clause, his course is either, on a further 
stage of the Bill, to move to omit the 
clause—in which case the House will be 
in a position to discuss the principle and 
its application—or he may, if he thinks 
the clause too vague,and that the specific 
charges are not sufficiently hypothecated 
for specific improvements, move an In- 
struction to the Committee that they 
have power to allocate the particular 
charges to particular improvements in 
the Bill. Under these circumstances, I 
do not think there is any objection to 
proceeding with the Bill as a Private 
Bill. 

Mr. KIMBER said, he accepted the 
decision of the Speaker, and would avail 
himself of the opportunity given him by 
the Notice he had placed on the Paper to 
discuss the question he had raised when 
the Bill came on. With regard to the 
date of the adjournment, he would point 
out that the Bill was a very heavy one, and 
if there was any delay it might not go 
through this Session, with the result 
that the contemplated improvements in 
London would not take place in the 
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present depressed season for the working 
classes. He should be glad to have the 
discussion on the Bill taken next week. 
*Sirn JOHN LUBBOCK said, he was 
willing to accept any day which suited 
the convenience of Members generally. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said, it was desirable that some 
definite day should be decided on, as 
there was considerable inconvenience 
caused to hon. Members by the Notice of 
the Bill appearing day after day on the 
Paper without any intention of bringing 
It on. 


Motion agreed to. 


Second Reading postponed till Mon- 
day 24th April. 


QUESTIONS. 
THE REVISION OF RAILWAY RATES, 


Sir JAMES WHITEHEAD 
(Leicester) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether he can 
furnish the House with information as to 
how far the Railway Companies have 
proceeded with their revision of rates ; 
whether he can iive the traders and 
agriculturists of the country the assurance 
that they may rely on the old rates on 
the average not being exceeded ; and 
whether he can specify the time when 
he will nominate the Select Committee, 
and give the terms of the Reference ? 

Sin ALBERT ROLLIT (Isling- 
ton, S.): I beg to ask the right hon, 
Gentleman what is the present position 
of the Railway Rates question ; and 
when he proposes to move the appoint- 
ment of the Select Committee, and to 
state the terms of the Reference ? 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, 
E.): I will further ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he can now state the 
general effect of the concessions, if any, 
made by the principal Railway Com- 
panies as regards rates ; and whether he 
proposes to move immediately for the 
appointment of a Select Committee to 
inquire into the subject ¢ 
*Sirn JAMES WHITEHEAD: I also 
have to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he has received from the Rail- 
way Companies’ Association particu'ars 
of the alleged reductions of rates promi-ed 
in Sir Henry Oakley’s letter of the 
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Ist March ; and, if so, whether he will 
cause such particulars to be printed and 
issued to Members ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe.a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I am afraid I shall have 
to trouble the House with an answer of 
unusual length. After the receipt of 
Sir Henry Oakley’s letter of the Ist 
March, I caused a Circular to be ad- 
dressed to the various Railway Com- 
panies, asking what steps they proposed 
to take with the object of removing the 
very general complaints made on the 
subject of rates. I received replies 
from 38 companies England, six in 
Scotland, and 15 in Ireland, the effect of 
which was very much the same. The 
companies state generally that many of 
their rates have been compulsorily re- 
duced by Parliament; that every effort 
is being made to meet the reasonable 
complaints of traders; and that, while no 
precise rule can be laid down equally 
applicable to all kinds of traffic, no 
increase will, unless under exceptional 
circumstances, exceed 5 per cent. above 
the rates of 1892. I have also received 
a letter from Sir Henry Oakley on behalf 
of the Railway Association, dated 12th 
April, enclosing a statement issued by 
the Railway Companies to their several 
stations, containing a list of articles to 
be charged at rates other than the 
ordinary class rates, Sir Henry Oakley 
atates that this revision has removed, so 
far as classification is concerned, any 
grounds of dissatisfaction except such as 
were in existence in 1892. He adds 
that— 

“The conditions under which traffic is 
carried have been reconsidered in great detail 
with the fullest desire to meet all reasonable 
objections.” 

He states that— 

“The owners’ risk, conditions, and allow- 
ances have been revised, and those of 1892 
generally restored ; the conditions under which 
timber was carried have been reinstated ; the 
minimum fractional weight charge applicable 
to large consignments has been modified ; the 
‘smalls’ scale for consignments below 3 ecwt. 
has been reduced ; a considerable reduction has 
been made in the scale for empties.” 

With regard to rates, Sir Henry informs 
me that— 

* The companies have endeavoured to §Jearry 
out in the most prompt and effective manner 
the assurances given by several of the chairmen 
to the President of the Board of Trade that no 
increased rates should be maintained which 
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would interfere with trade or agriculture, and 
that no increase exceeding 5 per cent. should 
(unless under exceptional circumstances) be 
permitted.” 

He adds that— 

“The instructions given are helieved to have 

proved effectual, and that the only question 
upon rates (unless under exceptional circum- 
stances) now remaining open between any 
trader and any company is, whether, when 
rates have been increased by not more than 5 
per cent., such increase should be maintained, 
and this discussion, which is necessarily one of 
detail dealing with the circumstances of each 
case, is proceeding.” 
Time has not permitted of the insertion 
of the revised rates in the Rate Books, 
but this work, which is one of great com- 
plexity, will be completed as soon as 
possible, and Sir Henry adds that— 

“Upon the whole, the companies believe 
that the general dissatisfaction which found 
expression in the month of January last has 
been now to a great extent removed, if not alto- 
gether removed, and although many questions 
yet remain to be dealt with, the great bulk of 
the colossal work of revision under the Acts of 
1891 and 1892 has now been accomplished.” 
The hon. Baronet asks me whether 
traders can rely on the old rates not being 
exceeded, and the hon. Member for East 
Northamptonshire asks— 

“What is the general effect of the concessions 
made by the principal Railway Companies as 
regard rates ” 

It is impossible for me to give specific 
answers to these questions. I cannot 
give any statement of the average of 
rates extending over hundreds of 
millions. Every instance of excessive 
rates brought under my notice has been 
made the subject of communication with 
the Railway Companies concerned. Ex- 
planations have been asked for, and I 
have ever endeavoured to obtain for 
traders a reasonable quotation from the 
companies with whom they deal. I 
should be misleading the House if I en- 
deavoured to estimate the precise effect 
of the revisions made by the com- 
panies. I think, however, that this 
House should be placed in possession of 
further information than it is possible for 
me, from my own knowledge, to give it, 
and I therefore propose at an early date 
to move the appointment of a Seleet 
Committee to consider the effect of the 
recent revision of rates and the best 
means of settling any disputes betwixt 
traders and the companies. The exact 


terms of Reference I will place upon the 
Notice Paper very shortly. 


Mr. Mundella 
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*Sixn J. WHITEHEAD: I beg to give 
Notice that, in consequence of the 
qualifications, the expressed intention to 
increase certain rates, and the generally 
unsatisfactory character of the letter of 
the Railway Companies, I will,on Monday 
next, ask leave to bring in a temporary 
Bill to declare illegal all railway rates 
and charges which exceed those actually 
being paid on December 31 last, except 
under the special permission of the 
Board of Trade or an authority created 
for the purpose of dealing with com- 
plaints, such temporary Bill not to pre- 
judice the rights of the public in regard 
to further reductions of rates and charges, 

Sir A. ROLLIT : May I ask whether 
the right hon, Gentleman contemplates 
that legislation will be necessary to re- 
adjust the questions between the timber 
trade and the companies, having regard 
to the provisions of the original Act ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I cannot answer 
the question off-hand. I think the matter 
must also be considered by the Committee 
of our proposal to appoint which I have 
given Notice, but I will inform the hon, 
Member more specifically later on. 


DERREEN POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether he is aware that there 
are only two postal deliveries weekly in 
the district of Derreen, County Clare ; 
and, if so, whether some arrangement 
van be made for an improved postal ser- 
vice 7 

Tuke POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Mor ey, Nottingham, E.) : I 
regret that no better arrangement can be 
made for serving the district referred to, 
the expense incurred being even now 
much in excess of the revenue from the 
letters. 


CENSUS CLERKS, 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether, in the case of the few Civil 
Service writers over 50 vears of age who 
have been empleyed in the superior 
vapacity of clerks in previous Censuses, 
the Government would allow such service 
to reckon for promotion to the abstractor 
class, in the same manner that naval and 
military service was regarded by the 
Government for the promotion of writers 


over 50 years of age who have rendered 
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some previous service in the Army and 
Navy ? 

*THe SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
As I stated yesterday, the Treasury and 
the Civil Service Commissioners are now 
considering the question whether the 
limit of 50 years of age should remain 
absolute in the case of copyists other 
than those who have rendered previous 
naval or military service. 


SCOTCH RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he is aware that in Stirlingshire and 
district no concessions on the new Railway 
Rates have been made to agriculturists 
except in regard to the milk traffic, and 
that the oppressive rates are likely to 
produce disastrous results ; if he is aware 
that in some cases the rates on grain are 
nearly doubled; and as it is now after 
Easter, if he will take the steps he 
promised to put an end to this undesirable 
state of things ? I wish also to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if he is aware that 
the rate on paper from Berwickshire to 
London has been raised at least 10 per 
cent., and that the Seotch Railway 
Companies allege that the increase is 
demanded by the English Railway 
Companies ; if he is aware that in con- 
sequence of this foreign competitors are 
getting a larger share of the trade; and 
if he will now take the steps he promised 
to put an end to this state of things ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
letters from the Caledonian and North 
British Railway Companies informing me 
that the statements that no concessions 
have been made on the new Railway 
Rates to agriculturists, except in regard 
to the milk traffic, and that in some cases 
the rates on grain are nearly doubled are 
incorrect. Ax regards the rates for paper, 
Iam informed that the rate from Chirn- 
side in Berwickshire to London has not 
been altered. The rates are 25s. 10d. 
per ton for four ton loads and upwards, 
and for smaller quantities 30s. per ton, I 
have three letters upon the subject 
entering fully into the questions referred 
to, which I shall be happy to submit to 
my hon. Friend. 
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THE IRISH CONSTABULARY SUPER- 
ANNUATION SCHEME, 
CoLtoneL HOWARD VINCENT 


(Sheftield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland if the pension of members of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary compelled 
to resign under Home Rule will be 
calculated on their pay at the date of 
their enforeed retirement, or on the pay 
they would be receiving by the addition 
of 10 years to their actual service; and 
if the years of service between 20 and 25 
years will be allowed, as now, to count 
each for two-fiftieths in the matter of 
pension ? 

*Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mor ey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : Their pension will be caleu- 
lated on the men’s pay at the date of 
retirement, but where the added years 
bring their service beyond 20 years, for 
each of these years over 20, two fiftieths 
will be allowed—i.c., up to 25. Take 
the case of a man of 15 years’ actual 
service, at date of retirement, drawing 
£65 perannum. The 10 added years 
would make 25 years’ pensionable 
service, and he would receive two-fiftieths 
for five years, making a total of thirty- 
fiftieths of £65. 

DISTRESS AT ROSSCARBERY. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the meeting re- 
cently held of the Rosscarbery Dispensary 
Committee, when a resolution was 
passed in which they draw attention to 
the rapidly increasing distress in the 
district, and earnestly ask the Govern- 
ment te give the grant for the completion 
of the Rosscarbery Railway, and thus 
afford employment to the inhabitants of 
the district: and whether the Govern- 
ment can see their way to comply with 
this request 7 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
the question may I,as having had consider- 
able experience officially in connection 
with the Fisheries Board in the Ross- 
varbery district, ask him earnestly to 
favourably consider this matter ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I have received a 
copy of the resolution referred to, and am 


informed by the Local Government 
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Board that inquiry was made into the 
condition of the district on the 10th in- 
stant, and that they see no reason for 
altering the opinion communicated in my 
reply to a somewhat similar question 
addressed by the hon. Member on the 
23rd Mareh—namely, that there is no 
exceptional distress at present in the 
locality, and that the ordinary Poor Law 
is sufficient to meet any poverty which 
exists. With regard to the railway, I 
regret that no grant can be made, as 
there are no funds available under the 
Act of 1889. 

Mr. W. REDMOND: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman if it has come to 
his knowledge that there is in the dis- 
trict a great deal of dissatisfaction owing 
to the statement he made that there is no 
exceptional distress ? Is it not the fact 
that the Local Government Board In- 
spector did not visit the district where 
the distress is alleged to exist ? In view 
of the strong opinion of the Board of 
Guardians, will the right hon. Gentleman 
direct the Inspector to again visit Ross- 
earbery ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I will make 


further inquiry. 


INSTRUCTION IN VIVISECTION, 

CoLoNEL LOCKWOOD _ (Essex, 
Epping): I beg to ask the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council on 
Edueation whether his attention has 
been drawn to a book entitled Animal 
Physiology, by William S. Furneaux, 
Special Science Teacher, London School 
Board, in which experiments on the 
nerves of living animals are inculeated ; 
whether this book is sanctioned by the 
Science and Art Department, and used 
in Lendon School Boards : and whether 
he will examine the volume with the 
view of deciding whether or not it is a 
preper book for use in schools ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tne 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R.., 
Rotherham): The Science and Art 
Department have not sanctioned this 
book, as they carefully avoid rec¢om- 
mending or authorising any special text- 
books. I am informed by the Sehool 


Board for London that it is not, and has 
not been, supplied for use in the day 
schools or evening schools of the Board, 
but that it is in use at one, and one only, 
of the pupil teacher schools of the 
Board at which animal physiology is a 


Mr. J. Morley 
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subject of instruction. I may add that 
the passages to which the hon. Member 
has drawi my attention speak of ex- 
periments on the nerves of living animals 
in a way which appears to me to be 
hardly judicious in a text-book for 
elementary students. 


GORTOWN (CLARE) SCHOOL, 

Mr. W. REDMOND: Inthe absence 
of the hon. Member for the Harbour 
Division of Dublin (Mr. T. Harrington) 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
recent grant by the Commissioners of 
National Education for the erection of a 
school at Gortown, County Clare, was in 
accordance with the rule of the National 
Board which states that in rural districts 
no site for a school would be sanctioned 
within three statute miles of an existing 
vested National Sehool; whether the 
Kilfenora teachers have drawn attention 
to this rule, and raised an objection to 
the site selected; and what action has 
been taken in reference to their objec- 
tion ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I understand that 
the manager and teachers of the Kilfenora 
School have, for the reason stated, raised 
objection to the grant made in the case 
of the school at Gortown, and that the 
matter is now receiving the special 
attention of the Commissioners, 


STRATFORD LODGE SCHOOLS, 
BALTINGLASS. 

Mr. J. OCONNOR (Wicklow, W.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on what 
grounds the Educational Endowments 
(Ireland) Commission, and the Commis- 
sioners of Charitable Donations and Be- 
quests, have agreed to accept from Cap- 
tain Meade Dennis (owner of the trustee 
estate under the will of the late Lady 
Elizabeth Stratford) the sum of £800 
for the erection of the Stratford Lodge 
Schools, Baltinglass, out of £1,750 paid 
by the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company for the old schools 
and ground ; whether the compensation 
(£1,750) has been in the possession of 
the Dennis family since the 30th July, 
1884; whether the proposed new build- 
ings will include, as the old ones did, a 
male, a female, and infants’ school, with 
teachers’ residence and land attached ; 
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and whether the Protestant parishioners 
of Baltinglass have protested against the 
acceptance of £800 as inadequate to erect 
schools equal in capacity and usefulness 
to the former institution ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I have been in- 
formed that the Commissioners of 
Charitable Donations and Bequests have 
agreed to accept the sum of £800 for 
the erection of these schools under their 
powers of compromising a charitable 
claim. Compensation of £1,750 was 
paid to the father of the present owner 
of the estate, and it appeared that no 
portion of this amount had come into the 
possession of the present owner. The 
proposed new buildings would be erected 
in accordance with plans approved by 
the Court of Chancery, and would in- 
clude accommodation for both boys and 
girls, together with a teacher's residence 
and land attached. A Petition has been 
lodged by the incumbent and some of 
his parishioners with the Commissioners 
of Educational Endowments, and these, 
with any other Petitions received within 
the prescribed legal time, would be duly 
considered by the Board. 
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PHOSPHOROUS NECROSIS, 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been directed to a statement in J'he 
Star newspaper of the 6th April, to the 
effect that a young girl is at present an 
inmate of St. Bartholemew’s Hospital 
suffering from phosphorous necrosis of 
the jaw, and that up to the time of her 
illness she was employed in the manufac- 
ture of lucifer matches at Messrs. Bryant 
aud May’s, at Bow ; whether he is aware 
that a number of cases of phosphorous 
necrosis have occurred amongst the 
Operatives at the same factory withiu 
the last two years, and that the disease is 
attributed to the use of white phosphorous ; 
whether he is aware that the Swiss 
Government have prohibited the use of 
white phosphorous in the manufacture of 
lucifer matehes ; and will the Govern- 
ment take any steps to check its use in 
this country ¢ 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquirn, Fife, E.): The girl referred 
to is Alice Skeeles, who was taken ill at 
Bryant and May's last year, The cases 
which had occurred previously within 
the last two years were visited by Her 
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Majesty’s Inspector, and as the result of 
such inquiries special rules were made, 
whicb are at present in force. Consider- 
able alterations have been made in 
Messrs. Bryant and May's factory, and I 
have received a satisfactory Report from 
Messrs. Henderson, Lakeman, and 
Vaughan, Her Majesty's Inspectors, who 
have visited the factory this week. I 
will inquire as to the Swiss law. The 
question of the use of white phosphorous 
is a serious one, and is being kept in 
view ; but having regard to the improve- 
ment which has already resulted from 
the new rules, I propose to give them a 
further trial before cousidering the 
expediency of more drastic measures. 


COLLOONEY AND CLAREMORRIS 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. PATRICK M*HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he is aware that great 
dissatisfaction prevails in certain portions 
of the Counties of Sligo and Mayo at 
the delay in the construction of the Col- 
looney and Claremorris line of railway ; 
has a contract been entered into with the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway Com- 
pany for the completion and working of 
the line; and, if so, will the Govern- 
/ment take steps to have the contract 
| carried out; and can he state when the 
| work of construction will be resumed ? 


*Sir J. T. HIBBERT : I am informed 
that the Waterford and Limerick Rail- 
way Company yesterday accepted the 
tender of a contractor for the construc- 
tion of the line referred to, and that it is 
hoped that work will Le speedily com- 
menced, 





In answer to a further question, Sir 
the contractor is 


Mr. R. W. Worthington. 


THE SHANNON DRAINAGE WORKS. 
Mr. PATRICK MHUGH: I beg to 


ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther he aware that a memorial has 
recently been seut to the Irish Board of 
Works from landowners, tenant farmers, 
aid others, in the County of Leitrim, 
praying the Board to complete the 
Shannon drainage works commenced in 
1887; and whether the Board will 
comply with the prayer of the memorial- 
ists to sink the bed of the Shannon from 
Lough Allen to Drumheritf Bridge ? 


Is 
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Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Iam informed 


that it is hoped that, with a continuance 
of fine weather, the scheme of drainage 
works now in hand will be completed 
before the winter. As regards the 
second paragraph, I cannot say more 
than that the matter is under the 
consideration of the Board of Works. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George's): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been directed to pro- 
ceedings taken against Mrs. Carter on 
the 7th March, at the Central Criminal 
Court, for manslaughter, in respect of 
the death of an infant which had been 
in her care, and to the remarks of Mr. 
Justice Hawkins upon the case, in which 
he says that the Act does not extend its 
protection to places where one infant 
only is kept, and expresses his opinion 
that its provisions should be extended 
to places of the description kept by the 
woman Carter, and that persons who take 
charge of, or adopt, one child only, 
should be registered and under strict 
supervision ; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government would undertake to intro- 
duce a measure for the amendment of 
the Infant Life Protection Act in the 
direction indicated by the Judge ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: My attention has 
been called to the case referred to by my 
hon. Friend, though I have not seen the 
remarks of Mr. Justice Hawkins, as they 
are not reported in any account which I 
have seen. I believe the matter was 
dealt with in a Bill which was intro- 
duced in 1890 by the hon. Member for 
the Hallam Division of Sheffield, and it 
was referred to a Select Committee, 
where its application was so restricted 
that it was not thought expedient to 
proceed with it. As ‘the question seems 
to raise difficult and controversial points, 
I regret that the Government have not 
the time at their disposal for the intro- 
duction of a Bill for dealing with this 
matter ; but, should the hon. Member 
introduce a Bill, I would be very glad 
to give it favourable consideration. 


INCOME TAX COLLECTION AT CORK. 

Cartais DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he can state what changes have 
heen recently made in the system of 
Income Tax collection in Cork ; is he 
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aware that many notices of distraint have 
been served upon merchants and traders 
in connection with this year’s assessment 
and the amounts of which have been in 
dispute ; and is it within the power of 
the Surveyor of Income Tax to threaten 
distraint or make distraint for assess- 
ments, the fairness of which have been 
disputed and not made the subject of 
legal process or decree ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: There have 
been no changes in the system of Income 
Tax collection in Cork. I am not aware 
of the circumstances stated in the second 
paragraph, but I will cause inquiries to 
be made. ‘The collection of Income Tax 
is not in the hands of Surveyors of Taxes, 
It is legal and proper for collectors to 
distrain for duties not paid at the proper 
time, under assessments which have not 
been appealed against. As _ regards 
1892-3, the time for appeal (except for 
repayment) has gone by. 


STATISTICAL EDUCATION RETURNS. 

Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether he will cause the Statisticat 
Returns of the Education Department 
for the year ending 31st August, 1892, to 
be laid upon the Table without delay, so 
that they may be considered in connection 
with the Code for 1893 ? 

Mr. ACLAND: I shall lay the 
Statistical Returns mentioned on the 
Table on Monday, and they will be 
distributed to Members as soon as 
printed, 


JUDICIAL APPOINTMENTS IN 
CALCUTTA. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
Secretary of State for India is aware 
that Mr. K. M. Chatterji, acting third 
Judge of the Small Cause Court at 
Caleutta (who has been superseded by 
the appointment of Mr. E. W. Ormond 
to act as second Judge), is a judicial 
officer of distinguished merit and quali- 
fications; that he has practised as a 


barrister-at-law both in the North-West 
Provinces and in Calcutta; that he has 
been Tagore Law Lecturer, and reporter 
for the Indian Law Reports; that he is 
well versed in Arabic, Persian, and 
Sanskrit; that he has thorough ex- 
perience in the practice of the Small 
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Cause Court ; and that the High Court 
at Calcutta has testified to his efficiency 
as a Judge ; and whether the Secretary 
of State will cause inquiry to be made as 
to the reasons for which he has been 
superseded by the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal ? 

*THoe UNDER SECRETARY 9 or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Georce 
Russe i, North Beds.): There is little to 
add to the answer given on the 10th 
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instant to the questions asked by 
my hon. Friend, and by my _ hon. 
Friend the Member for Pembroke. The 


appointment of Judges in the Presidency 
Small Cause Courts is by law vested in 
the Local Governments, subject to the 
control of the Governor General in 
Council. Mr, Kishore Mohun Chatterji 
is, no doubt, a person of considerable 
merits and qualifications, or he would 
not have been appointed to the office he 
now holds. But no Judge has any right 
to promotion, and the Secretary of State 
cannot admit that when, in the course 
of his discretion, the Lieutenant Governor 
made the appointment which he con- 
sidered best for the Publie Service, it 
would be right to call upon him 
to state his reasons, beyond the fact 
that he was satisfied of the com- 
petence of Mr. Ormond for the post, 
and that it was for the interests of the 
Service that he should be appointed. It 


appears that the Lieutenant Governor | 


consulted the Chief Judge of the Small 
Cause Court and the Chief Justice of 
the High Court, who both approved of 
the course taken by him, that Mr. Ormond 
should be appointed to act as second 
Judge in preference to Mr. Chatterji. 
The matter is one which is entirely within 
thediseretion of theGovernments in India, 
and the Secretary of State sees no 
reason for taking any action regarding it. 


BASKERVILLE’S GRAVE. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Seeretary of State for the 
Home Department by whose authority 
the grave of John Baskerville was opened, 
and for what purpose ; and whether such 
practices will be prohibited in future ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am in communica- 
tion with the Mayor of Birmingham, and 
have not yet received his reply. 


IRISH RAILWAY RATES. 
Mr. T, M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 0° 
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Trade whether complaints have reached 
his Department that under the new rates 
of the Great North of Ireland Railway 
Compaiy the charges on linen and linen 
yarn are increased by sums varying from 
45 per cent. to 145 per cent. in excess of 
the old charges; and what concession 
this company proposes on the rates? I 
should like to say that in my question I 
had given instances, but they were 
struck out by the Clerk at the Table. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, Sir; com- 
plaints as stated by my hon. Friend have 
reached the Board of Trade. Com- 
munications were at once addressed to 
the Great North of Ireland Railway 
Company, but I understand their pro- 
posals are not satisfactory to the com- 
plainants, and we have written again to 
the company. 


BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION, 

Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether 
arrangements can be made for placing 
day by day in the Library a printed copy 
of the proceedings in the Behring Sea 
Arbitration being conducted in 
Paris 7 
*THE 


how 


SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): There is no daily record of the 
uncorrected short- 


UNDER 


proceedings, except 
hand notes, which are printed for the con- 
venience of the arbitrators and counsel. 
These notes have no official character, 
and it would be inconvenient and un- 
usual to make them public at present. 
The proceedings of the tribunal will be 
formally recorded in Protocols which will 
eventually be presented to Parliament, 


THE HULL DOCKS STRIKES. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to postpone the question of 
which I had given notice—/.e.,to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he is 
aware that soldiers are being used at 
Hull to aid in loading and unloading 
vessels and whether this is in accordance 
with their instructions 7 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camrpett-BannerMAn, 
Stirling, &e.): It is not 
postpone the question till Monday. I did 
not ask the hon. Member to do so; and 
if he will allow me I will answer it now. 


necessarv. to 
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The following telegram has been received 
from the officer on the spot :-— 

“ There is no foundation whatever for state- 
ment that soldiers are being used to assist at 
dockside work.” 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he is aware that a 
lady journalist, who had taken part in a 
meeting of the locked-out dockers at 
Hull, has since been refused admission to 
the docks by the police ; and whether he 
will intervene to prevent any such inter- 
ference with the freedom of the Press ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I am in communi- 
cation with the Chief Constable, and 
have not yet received his reply. The 
local police are under the control of the 
Watch Committee. 


THE HULL MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department what is the total number of 
Magistrates for the borough of Hull; the 
number of these who are shipowners, 
dock directors, or are otherwise pecu- 
wiarily interested in shipping; and the 
number of working-men Magistrates ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: If the hon. Mem- 
ber would refer to the Return moved for 
by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham in June, 1892, he would 
find that the total number of Magistrates 
in Hull was at that date 38, four of whom 
were shipowners and 19 had shares, or 
were pecuniarily interested, in ships or 
companies owning ships. I cannot say 
how many (if any) of the Magistrates 
are dock directors. I believe that there 
are no working-men Magistrates. <A 
Return showing the professions or deserip- 
tions of all Justices is in course of pre- 
paration, 


THE CROWN FORCES AT HULL. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he has received any 
reply from the Magistrates at Hull to his 
inquiry as to what is, under existing cir- 
cumstances, the necessity for the con- 
tinued presence of the Naval and Military 
Forces at Hull; whether he will com- 
municate its terms to the House ; and 
whether it is now the intention of the 
Government to withdraw the Naval and 
Military Forces from Hull ? 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


{COMMONS} 
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CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R, 
Holderness): May I ask the right hon, 
Gentleman whether his attention has 
been called to a statement in The York. 
shire Post that, yesterday, certain free 
labourers were attacked by Unionists, 
who ill-treated them, took away their 
Federation tickets, and created further 
disturbances ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have not seen the 
statement to which the hon. Member 
refers. In reference to the question on 
the Paper, the Mayor of Hull informs me 
that the Justices are of opinion that the 
presence of the military has alone 
prevented serious outbreaks, and that if 
the Force is withdrawn they will not be 
answerable for the maintenance of the 
peace. In reply to the third paragraph 
of the hon. Member's question, I have to 
say that under these circumstances Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot assume 
the responsibility of ignoring the opinion 
formed on the spot by the Local 
Authorities. The Naval and Military 
Forces will be withdrawn as soon as they 
cease to be required, but not before. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Arising out 
of the answer just given, may I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he thinks 
that a Bench of Magistrates, composed 
almost exclusively of shipowners and 
dock directors, is capable of forming an 
unbiased opinion on the question of the 
means desirable to be taken for the pro- 
tection of their own property ? 


THE CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he has any information as 
to a number of persons, formerly serving 
in Her Majesty’s Army, being about to 
proceed to Chicago to take part in a 
military tournament in connection with 
the “ World’s Fair” ; whether they will 
wear any distinctive British uniform; 
and whether they will do this entirely at 
their own discretion, or under any 
restrictions, or with any definite under- 
standing with the Military Authorities at 
home ? 


Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
Applications have been received from 
certain pensioners for leave to accept an 
engagement in connection with a military 
tournament at Chicago, and this has been 
given, It would be useless to impose 
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any condition as to the uniform to be 
worn, because any such condition would be 
easily evaded by the adoption of some 


329 


small difference; besides which fact, 
there are 2 number of discharged 


soldiers engaged in the same enterprise, 
and these men would be perfectly free 
from our control in every respect. 


THE BRITISH ARMY UNDER HOME 
RULE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War whether, under the Government 
of Ireland Bill, it will be in the absolute 
diseretion of the Lord Lieutenant or 
other officials acting upon the advice or 
under the orders of the Irish Administra- 
tion, to direct British troops to maintain 
the authority and enforce the measures of 
the proposed Irish Legislature ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The duty of preserving order, or, to 
employ the usual phrase, “the Queen's 
peace,” will, of course, rest with the 
Irish Executive, who will be responsible 
for civil order. If the civil foree was 
inadequate in any instance, a requisition 
would be made for the aid of the military 
force, and compliance with such a re- 
quisition must be at the discretion of the 
Lord Lieutenant as representing Her 
Majesty. I do not understand what the 
right hon. Gentleman means by the 
measures of the Irish Legislature ; no 
“measure ” has any effect until it obtains 
the Queen’s Assent and becomes law. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Am I right 
in understanding that it is in the absolute 
discretion of the Lord Lieutenant, acting 
on the advice of the Irish Government 
alone, to direct British troops to main- 
tain the authority of the proposed Irish 
Legislature ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; I did not say so; I did not say 
“acting on the advice of the Irish Go- 
vernment ” or, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man puts it, “under the orders of the 
Irish Government.” The Lord Lieu- 
tenant in no case would act “under the 
orders” of the Irish Government. What 
I mean is that, as the head of the Army 
representing Her Majesty, in that 
capacity he would be entitled to exercise 
some discretion if the application 
appeared to be frivolous or unreasonable. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If I rightly 


understand, the Lord Lieutenant acts 
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under the advice of the Irish Cabinet, or, 
as it is called in the Bill, the Irish Go- 
vernment ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In Irish matters. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Would the 
Lord Lieutenant be required to act under 
the advice of the Irish Cabinet in 
directing the forces of the Crown against 
what the Irish Government themselves 
conceived to be some action derogatory 
to their dignity or against their power ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; Ido not suppose that any re- 
quisition would be considered reasonable 
which merely invited the use of the 
troops against any course of action 
which the Irish Executive considered 
derogatory to their dignity. Iam speak- 
ing of the maintenance of public order as 
distinct from riot and disorder, and in 
that case the requisition would go for- 
ward in the ordinary way, as it does in 
this country, from those responsible for 
the maintenance of order to those who 
were in command of the military force, 
and the personage in supreme command 
of that military force being the Lord 
Lieutenant, he would comply with the 
requisition unless it was, in his opinion, 
an unreasonable or frivolous demand. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: As I under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Lord Lieutenant has a discretion in this 
matter apart from the advice of the Irish 
Government. Has the Lord Lieutenant 
a discretion in other matters apart from 
the advice of the Irish Government 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
That is not within the Military Depart- 
ment. 


THE HOME RULE DEBATE. 
Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury a question of which I have 
given him private notice. It is whether, 
in view of the character of the Debate 
last night, he can now give an opiniou 
as to when he deems that the conclusion 
of it would be desirable ; and in connee- 
tion with that I may ask whether he has 
noticed that there were only seven 
speakers last night, and three of the 
speakers against the Bill consumed 

between them above four hours ? 
Tue FIRST LOKD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstronr, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I certainly am sen- 
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sible that, as far as lengthy speeches were 
concerned, a very great advantage was 
enjoyed last night by opponents of the 
measure. I am, however, of opinion, and 
it is the opinion of my Colleagues, that 
the Debate may reasonably be expected 
to last for some nights still; but I con- 
fess it is our opinion that after one Par- 
liamentary fortnight will have elapsed 
the Debate may, with general convenience, 
be closed. In case our opinion should be 
generally shared, I should on Monday 
night give notice of the intention to 
move the suspension of the Twelve 
o’Clock Rule on Tuesday. 

CoLoneL WARING (Down, S.): How 
does the right hon, Gentleman make a 
Parliamentary fortnight between Thurs- 
day last week and next Tuesday ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; 
undoubtedly a Parliamentary fortnight 
for the purposes of Government Business 
almost invariably excludes Wednesday. 
In this it has been longer than usual, for 
it includes Wednesday and Tuesday. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: May I ask 
whether the right hon. Gentleman is 
aware that a very large number of gen- 
tlemen still desire to speak on this Bill, 
and certainly the termination of the 
Debate on Tuesday would have an effect 
which I should deeply deplore, cutting 
out of the Debate persons who have a 
right to speak. It would, for instance, 
eut out from it my right hon, Friend the 
late Ilome Secretary. [Ministerial cries 
of “Why ?”] I have done my best with 
my friends to arrange the course of this 
Debate. On Monday night the late 
Chancellor of the Exche yuer will speak ; 
on Tuesday night my noble Friend the 
Member for Paddington hopes to speak. 
I understand the right hon. and 
learned Member for Bury desires to 
speak on Thursday. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Trinity 
College, Dublin, who, every body admits, 
has a perfect right to speak, hopes to do 
so on Thursday. The late Home Seere- 
tary, also, who is the only Representative 
in this House of that great body of Catho- 
lic opinion in England and Ireland against 
the measure, desires to speak on Friday, 
I myself should hope to say a few words 
before the Debate coneludes. In these 
circumstances, I should hope the 





right hon. Gentleman will not, having 
taken before Easter exceptional and un- 
exampled power over the time of the 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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House, hurry through the Debate on a 
matter which, whatever the majority of 
the House may feel, we, the minority, 
feel to be a matter of intense interest. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I will 
endeavour to avoid entering into any- 
thing in the nature of an argument, but 
I am bound to say that the little address 
which we have just heard from the right 
hon. Gentleman has been much more in 
the nature of an argument than of a 
question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I apologise. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I would 
venture to observe that I have disclaimed 
all desire, and indeed I have not the 
power, of forcing the House in the 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman has 
mapped out the time of the House on the 
supposition, very judicious and economie, 
that at least one right hon. Gentleman is 
going to speak each evening. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That was not 
my assertion. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Why 
should we be limited to that very 
singular mode of working out the list of 
speakers ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is 
more than one wants to speak. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: More 
than one might contrive to speak each 
evening ; but I must observe, so far as my 
experience and recollection go, 1 think 
the average of speeches, especially the 
speeches from the Opposition, during 
this Debate has been ‘onger than in 
almost any other Debate I have known, 
I am very sorry to make even that 
observation, but I think it is necessary 
after what has been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman. I am very anxious not 
to infuse into a conversation of this kind 
—in which warmth is more apt to grow 
than ina regular discussion—any element 
of a disagreeable nature; but I cannot 
help thinking that with the three nights 
we have before us the gentlemen who 
have been named by the right hon, Gen- 
tleman might be able to give the House 
the benefit of their observations at suffi- 
cient and considerable length. So far as 
I am concerned, I do not know whether 
it is a privilege or a duty which attaches 
in an ordinary way to the practice when 
a Bill of importance is introduced to 
reply ; but I am_ perfectly content, 
whether it is a right or a privilege, to 
make that sacrifice and to remain silent, 
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being, I must say, eminently satisfied 
with the Debate. I do not wish to take 
too much credit to myself. I am 
eminently satisfied with the way in which 
the Irish case has been presented by the 
Irish Members. This remark is an in- 
fringement of my virtuous resolution, for 
which I humbly tender an apology. It 
js all that I can do. I may, perhaps, be 
permitted to add this: that we have 
before us a great deal of work. I think 
it will be felt by the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there are at least some 
Bills introduced by the Government 
which it is an absolute duty, con- 
sidering the state of Business, to make 
every effort to pass, and what I am afraid 
of is that if we indulge in the patriotic 
desire to give the country the whole 
benefit of all our thoughts to the full ex- 
tent we shall have to pay a very severe 
price for that exhibition of patriotism 
somewhere about the month of September 
or October. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I will not 
again incur the rebuke of the right hon. 
Gentleman by saying anything in the 
nature of controversy. I rise to say 
that in enumerating the speakers in this 
Debate I have by no means given a com- 
plete list. I have given only the more 
important. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
May I ask whether the right hon, Gen- 
tleman has looked beyond the Frout 
Bench, and whether he remembers that 
only five or six Members of the Irish 
minority have yet bad an opportunity of 
addressing the House ? 

Sim T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) : I 
want to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
before an answer is given, whether he is 
not aware that there is a large number 
of Independent Members not at present 
represented on the Front Opposition Bench 
or the Government Front Bench who 
desire to express their views on this 
occasion ; and whether he is aware that 
there is a very strong feeling in Ireland 
with regard to this Bill, and that that 
feeling would be aggravated by any 
premature closing of the Debate ? 
*ApwirnaL FIELD(Sussex, Eastbourne): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman kindly 
understand that there is a naval view of 
this question which has not yet been 
presented to the House. I hope—it may 
be a vain hope—that I shall have an 
opportunity of presenting it. 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes; 


but the naval view, it appears to me, is 
one that might be expressed with con- 
siderable brevity. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 

Mr. PAULTON (Durham, Bishop 
Auckland) : May I ask the hon. Member 
for the Ripon Division of Yorkshire 
when the Report of the Committee on 
Habitual Drunkards will be presented 7 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) : I may say that the Committee 
have been for two days considering the 
Report, and I hope it will be presented 
by the end of next week. 


FOREIGN OPINION ON HOME RULE. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I hope the House will allow me 
to redeem the pledge which I gave the 
Ilouse yesterday, when I said that I 
would supply the right hon. Gentleman 
with full references to the quotations I 
then used in the course of my speech. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: You can 
do it privately. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The quotation 
from Count Cavour was taken from a 
work, of which he was the author, 
entitled Thoughts on TIreland; its 
Present and its Future, translated and 
afterwards published in this country by 
Triibner & Co., Paternoster Row, in 
1868. The quotation from Monsieur De 
Molinari was taken from some letters 
which first appeared in the Journal des 
Debats, and were embodied in a work 
called L’Irelande et Canada, of which 
he was the author, and which was pub- 
lished in 1881. This writer, who was a 
distinguished economist and the author 
of many other works, was also the 
founder of a Belgian newspaper called 
L’ Economiste Belge, and he was also at 
one time, I believe, the editor of the 
Journal des Debats. The quotation 
from Dr. Geffeken will be found in a 
book, of which he was the author, ea’ od 
The British Empire, with Essays on 
Prince Albert, Lord Palmerston, Lord 
Beaconsfield, and Mr. Gladstone, traus- 
lated from the German, and published by 
Sampson Low & Co. in 1889. Dr. 
Getfcken, who is, I believe, a German 
by birth and nationality, is also the 
author of a work on Church and State’ 
I shall bs happy to supply copies to the 
right hos. Gentleman. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 


SECOND READING, [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
[SEVENTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [6th April] 
proposed to Question [6th April], “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “upon 
this day six months.”—(Sir Michael 
Hicks- Beach.) 

Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 





Debate resumed. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): This Debate, 
Sir, has now gone on for a_ week, 
and I suppose we are entitled to assume | 
that we are up to this time in possession, 
at any rate in its main and leading 
features, of the case which has to be 
made against the proposals of Her 
Majesty’s Government. In that case I) 
shall endeavour, in the observations I am 
about to address to the House, to meet it 
not by declamation, but by argument ; and 
if out of the multitude of topics which 
have been traversed inthe course of the 
discussion I select only a few, I trust 
that I may fairly ask that the omission 
may not be deemed to be due to a want of 
willingness, or to conscious inability, but. 
to the exigencies of the time and the im- 
perative demands of the general con. 
venience of the House. I put on one 
side at the outset an argument which 
seems to me to underlie a very large pro- 
portion of the speeches which have been 
made against this Bill, and which is 
founded on the supposed incapacity, 
natural or acquired, of the Irish people 
in any condition whatsoever to enjoy and 
exercise free institutions. If it be trae, 


as we have been told, that the majority 
of the Irish nation are penetrated with 
an undying hatred of great Britain ; if 
it be true that they desire the power of 
self-government, and that they will use 
mainly «as an 


instru- 


te 


it solely or 
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ment for oppressing their fellow. 
citizens or as a leverage for 
the dislocation and ultimate  sever- 
ance of our Imperial unity—while I agree 
that this Bill would then be shown to 
rest on an utterly unsound foundation, 
yet I must add that the argument carries 
those who use it a great deal further, 
It would constitute, if it were well- 
founded, the most damning accusation 
that has ever been levied against the 
working of the Act of Union and against 
the British system of government in 
Ireland. But over and above that, if 
those assumptions are correct, what are 
we to say of the wisdom and of the 
statesmanship of those who only a year 


| ago proposed to plant in this demoralised 


atmosphere a whole sysiem of Local 
Institutions, flimsy and ill-constructed as 
we believed them to be, but quite suffi- 
cient to afford a most formidable vantage 
ground for the predatory and disloyal 
instinets of such a people as has been 
pictured tous? Nay, further; we cannot 
forget that only nine years ago both 
Parties in this House combined to give to 
these very people for the first time in 
their history the privilege of exercising a 
free and democratic suffrage. 


Mr. BRODRIC K (Surrey, Guildford): 


| I voted against it. 


Mr. ASQUITH : Is it not the fact 
that both in this House and in the House 
of Lords that proposal to extend the 
suffrage to the people of Ireland was 

‘ar ried here by anoverw helming majority, 
and in the House of Lords ‘without, I 
believe, any Division at all ? Has the 
hon. Member forgotten the speech of the 
noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington, one of the strongest oppo- 
nents of this Bill? Has he forgotten 
that speech in which the noble Lord 
proved couclusively, at least to his own 
satisfaction and that of the great majority 
of this House, that the denial of suffrage 


to the Irish people was no lenger either 


politic or possible ? These people who 


_aredescribed in the speeches we have heard 


as the inveterate and irreconcilable 
enemies of Great Britain are here en- 

vamped in the midst of your household, 
as able now as if this Bill were passed by 
the power of free representation given to 
them to hold the balance between 


Parties and to determine the fortunes 


of the Empire. I agree with what 
was said by the hon. Member for 
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Waterford (Mr. John E,. Redmond) last 


night. If the assumptions which under- 
lie the great bulk of your arguments are 
true, they would not only compel you to 
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as the exigencies of Party permitted. I 
am not going to waste time on these 
irrelevant discussions, because the whole 


of this language is transparently insin- 


reject Home Rule, but also to disfranchise 


the majority of the Irish people. The 
truth is, that hon. Members opposite do 


not believe in those arguments; and the | 
proof is, that they have not the courage or | 


the consistency to actuponthem. I will 
pass over another argument which has 
assumed considerable proportions in this 
Debate—the argument that by this 
measure we propose to hand over the 


government of Ireland to a body of un- | 


scrupulous and discredited Leaders of the 
Irish National Party. 


The right hon. | 


Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. | 


Chamberlain), who apparently cannot 


find more profitable employment for his | 


energies, has, I see, been going about 
scavenging in the dust-heap. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): Your speeches. 

Mr. ASQUITH : Of speeches of Irish 
Members, and gleefully piecing together 
angry phrases dropped upon Irish plat- 
forms in moments of exasperation and 
despair. That, Sir, is my right hon. 
Friend’s latest contribution to the settle- 
ment of this great international contro- 
versy. Does he reed to be reminded, as 
he was reminded by the hon, Member for 
Waterford last night in his absence, that 
in 1885—aye, as late as the beginning of 
1886—he himself was the author of pro- 
posals to entrust to those very men—aye, 
and to their Leader, Mr. Parnell—the 
position of Chief Secretary for Ireland ? 


One of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Colleagues, the right hon. Member for 
Bodmin, whom we all admire and 


appreciate for his clear, dispassionate 
judgment, only last night, in his contri- 
bution to the solution of this great ques- 
tion, proposed that the control of the 
resources of the Irish Government shouid 
be placed in the hands of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton), one of 
those very persons whom the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham thinks so 


discredited and untrustworthy. The 
trath is, that my right hon, 
Friend the Member for West Bir- 


mingham was ready to do in 1886 what 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin, to 
his credit, is ready to do to-day, and 
which all you opposite would be per- 


fectly prepared to do to-morrow as soon 


cere. It does not lie in the mouths of 
those who were parties to the enfranchise- 
ment of the Irish people, those who have 
been parties to co-operation and negotia- 
tion with the men whom they now 
denounce, to make this objection to the 
measure we have submitted. In 1884 


| the franchise was given to the Irish 


people. Up to that time they had no 
authentic organ of Constitutional ex pres- 
sion of opinion of their wishes and 
demands. In the Election of 1885, and 
again in 1886, and for the third time in 
1892, the great majority of the Irish 
people have declared, through their freely 
and Constitutionally-chosen Representa- 
tives, that nothing short of a measure of 


/national self-government would satisfy 


the demands of the Irish people. Ihave 
never said that that demand, striking, 
unmistakable, formidable as it is, is con- 
clusive on the question. If it can be 
shown to be impossible to reconcile com- 
pliance with it and the maintenance of 
Imperial unity and with the protection 
of the just rights of the minority in 
Ireland, I, for one, would never be a 
party to accede to it. But the real 
question we haye to consider is—and I 
do not think any right hon. Gentleman 
opposite will deny it—whether, in face 
of that demand, it is possible to devise a 
scheme, and whether, if it be possible, 
such a scheme has been devised in 
the Bill now before the House which 
should reconcile on the one side the un- 
mistakable wishes of the Irish people 
with the great Imperial interests and 
considerations of justice which we in 
this House are always bound to consider. 
That is the question to which I propose 
to address myself. Before doing so, 
however, I make one observation with 
reference to the course of this Debate. 
We have been charged with holding 
back from the discussion, most unreason- 
ably, as it appears to me. But, if we 
have held back, I think we could have 
had an ample justification for doing so, 
because the longer the controversy 
developed, the more apparent it becomes 
that the criticisms of our opponents 
answer one another. Take two illustra- 
tions: We are told with reference to 
this Bill by the same set of critics that, 
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while it takes far too much from Great 
Britain to be tolerable in the interests of 
Imperial unity, it gives far too little to 
Ireland to satisfy her desire. We are 
told by the same people that it makes 
Ireland master of Great Britain, and yet 
that it leaves the Irish people impotent 
and unsatisfied in their own country ! In 
other words, it puts England at the 
mercy of Ireland, while it leaves Ireland 
at the mercy of England! Sir, I will 
try to substantiate what I have said. I 
am glad to see that the noble Lord the 
Member for South Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill) has returned safe and sound 
from his provincial tour. The noble 
Lord, whatever we may say cf him, 
certainly never minces his words. His 
adjectives are always in the superlative 
degree, and his verbs are never in the 
conditional mood. Ido not think I am 
doing an injustice to the noble Lord 
when I say that I summarise the 
criticisms which he has been making 
upon this Bill in the country in the 
course of the last fortnight—when I say 
that he has asked the country to believe 
that it is the proposal of a Government 
of lunatics, by lunatics, for lunatics. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): Is that a quotation ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: ¢#No, it is a 


summary. I admire, as much as it is 


possible to do, the noble Lord’s full- | 


blooded rhetoric; though I confess, when 


I read his performances at Perth and | 
Liverpool, I could not help thinking of | 


that over-conscientious artist who, find- 
ing himself cast for the part of Othello, 
thought it necessary to black over the 
whole of his body. 
Lord say? I am quoting his exact 
words. 
said— 
“Treland under its own Parliament is in- 
tended under the Home Rule Bill to provide 
everything for itself. Under that Bill we 
English are prohibited from providing anything 
for ourselves, except in the manner and accord- 
ing to the methods which may be convenient to 
the Irish people. That is gospel truth about 
the Bill.” 
Now, Sir, I will come to another exposi- 
tion of the gospel truth about this Bill, 
and I take no less a person than the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 


Balfour) and read a few words from the | 
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What did the noble | 


In his speech at Liverpool he | 
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“The Nationalist section will never be con. 
tent, and I go further, ought never to be con- 
tent "—— 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
IE.) : Hear, hear ! 

Mr. ASQUITH (reading) :— 
“cannot logically or reasonably be expected to 
be content r. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Hear, hear! 

Mr. ASQUITH (reading) :— 
“with the paltry and beggarly contribution to 
nationality which this Home Rule Bill gives 
them.” 





In other words, Sir, we see the measure 
which the right hon. Gentleman takes of 
the Irish demand. The _ Bill, which 
according to his noble Colleague, enables 
the Irish people to provide everything 
for themselves and prohibits the English 
people from providing anything for them- 
selves, except in the manner and accord- 
ing to the methods which may be con- 
venient to the Irish, in such a paltry and 
heggarly contribution to Irish nationality 
that it was not worth their while to 
accept it. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: My con- 
| tention was that, while the restrictions 
and exceptions in the Bill, if they could 
| be carried out, would be such as Ireland 
/could not accept, they were altogether 
neutralised by the powers given to Ire- 
‘land which would enable her to make 
those restrictions and exceptions utterly 
nugatory and impotent. 

Mr. ASQUITH : The noble Lord's 
explanation does not carry the matter 
one step further, What I say is that 
the two statements I have quoted can- 
not both be true—that one or other of 
them may be true, but that they cannot 
both be true at the same time. Now, 
Sir, I take the criticisms that have been 
| passed upon the finances of the Bill. I 
am not going myself into the details of 
the question of finance, because, as I 
have already said, I cannot cover the en- 
tire ground. But in reference to finance 
there are two principles which we believe 
to be recognised in the Bill, but, whether 
| they are recognised in the Bill or not, 
'we regard them as essential. These 
| principles are—first, that Ireland should 
pay a fair contribution to the Imperial 
| Expenditure, and next, that Ireland 
should be left with adequate resources 


speech he made at Belfast on April 4./| for the proper management of its own 


The right hon. Gentleman said— 


Mr, Asquith 


| affairs. 


Whether or not the scheme con- 
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tained in the Bill effectually carries out | Parliament over all persons and all 


these principles is a matter for discussion | 
upon which a great deal may be said. 
But the arguments against the scheme in | 


the Bill are absolutely destructive of one | 
another, because we are told on the one 
Second Reading. Since the Act of Union 


side that the scheme is unjust to Great 
Britain, and at the same time that it is 
ungenerous to Ireland. The contribu- | 
tions proposed by the Bill may be too | 
low or too high ; ; the taxable resources | 
which are left under the control of the | 
Irish Parliament may be insufficient, | 
but it will pass the wit of man to prove 
to the satisfaction of this House and to 
the country that both these propositions 
are true at the same time. The fact is, 
that the Unionist case, as it has at 
present been presented to the country, is 
a chaos of contradictions. It is exactly 
analogous to the case we are constantly 
hearing about in and out of the House 
with reference to the general question of 
Home Rule, and which tells us in one and 


matters, whether local or Imperial. To 
that proposition I entirely adhere ; and if 
I did not think that this Bill gave effect 
to it, I would have been no party to the 
introduction of it or record my vote for its 


we have had one Sovereign Parliament, 
not only for this United Kingdom, but 
for the whole of the British Empire. 
| The Bill proceeds, not to split that sove- 
| Feiguty into parts, not to impair or to 
divide it, not to surrender to any other 
Body any of the powers which are neces- 
sarily involved in it, but it proceeds to 
delegate for specific purposes and in a 
particular locality certain powers the 
exercise of which by a subordinate 
Legislature is perfectly consistent with 
the retention of the supreme authority of 
the Sovereign. power which conferred it. 
In order to make this matter plain, let 
me remind the House of some of the 


' arguments used in the discussions on the 


the same breath that Home Rule has | 
|Friend the Member for Bury (Sir H. 
| James), whom I do not see in his place, 


been imposed upon the Liberal Party by 
the iron domination and the imperious 
will of my right hon. Friend dealing with 


. . . | 
a set of subservient items, and then in 


the next breath pictures my right hon. 
Friend as reduced to the most degrading 
and corrupt expedients for the purpose 
of purchasing the allegiance of a merce- 
nary body to his policy. I will endeavour 


to answer what I conceive to be the three | 


main controversies involved in this Bill : 
In the first place, I wish to ask, Is the 


supremacy of the Imperial Parliament | 


effectually maintained ? Next, 
give by this Bill to Ireiand a real and 
genuine autonomy ? And, thirdly, Do 


we offer adequate safeguards for the pro- |: Poser 
| a power which can make identical laws for a 


tection of the Irish minority ? If these 
three questions can be answered in the 
affirmative, and if it can be shown that 
this Bill does answer them in the affirma- 
tive, then I think we have proved the 
only propositions which it is incumbent 
onus to make out. I take, first of all, 
the Imperia! supremacy. A sentence of 


mine used some years ago in an address | 


to my constituents has been frequently 
quoted in the course of this Debate, and 


Do we) 


| Kingdom?” I will 


Bill. In 1886 my right hon. and learned 


made a very powerful and able speech 
against the Bill of that year, in which he 
attacked it mainly on the ground that it 
was inconsistent with the maintenance of 
the supremacy of this Parliament. He 
then laid down three tests. He said 
the first question is this: “ Does 
there remain a power which can make 
identical laws for the whole of the United 
quote his exact 


words. He said— 


“The real unity of a Kingdom must depend 
upon the unity of its laws. I do not mean by 
that that there must be an identity of laws, 
But what ! mean is that there must be 


Kingdom supposed to be united. It is not the 
identity of manufacture; it is the identity of 
the manufac turing power that makes the unity 
of the Kingdom.” 


The second question he put was: “Is 


| the supremacy of the Parliament expressly 


| 


Iam very glad that I said anything so | 


sound and sensible. 


satisfactory which did not maintain un- 
impaired, unquestioned, and unquestion- 


The sentence was | 
that no measure of Home Rule would be 


” 


declared by the Bill?” My right hon. 
and learned Friend answered that ques- 
tion in the negative. The third question 
was: “Can the Parliament, after a 
measure is passed which it is alleged will 
be subordinate to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, alter by its own act its own con- 
stitution 7 My right hon. Friend the 
Member for West Birmingham, who 
took the same objection to the Bill of 


able, the supremacy of the Imperial 1886, and said it did not adequately 
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preserve the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament, applied a different test. The 
right hon. Gentleman said— 

“The fact is, that there are two conditions 
necessary for maintaining without weakening, 
or throwing doubt upon it, the supremacy of 
the Imperial Parliament. The first is, that they 


shall have their full, complete, and continuous | 


representation in this House. The second is, 
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inserted in the body of the Bill, declar. 


ing in express terms and as one of the 
_ enactments of the Bill that the supremacy 
of the Imperial Parliament is preserved, 
I think I may promise for Her Majesty's 
Government that such a clause will not 
meet with the slightest opposition, 
Turning to the next of the tests of the 





that the Local Legislative Body or Bodies to be | right hon. Member for West Birmingham, 
created shall be admittedly from the first sub- J say that we give in this Bill a full and 
ordinate Bodies. If they are co-ordinate and complete representation* of the Irish 
equal you cannot have supremacy. _Members. For my own part, I regard 
I have reminded the House of these | this question of the retention of the 
arguments for the purpose of showing | Irish Members as vital to the Bill, 
that, whichever of these tests you apply | Before the introduction of the Bill | 
to the present Bill, they are equally, and | pjedged myself—and I suppose the great 
in the same sense, satisfactory. First of | bulk of those who sit behind me have 
all, the continued supremacy of Parlia- | pledged themselves—that in any measure 


ment is expressly declared. 
Sir E. CLARKE 
Where ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: In the Preamble. 
Sir E. CLARKE: It is not de- 
clared. 
Mr. ASQUITH : I am surprised that 
the late Solicitor General interrupts my 
argumept with an observation of that 


kind. 


Sir E. CLARKE: I said it is not! 


declared. 


Mr. ASQUITH: With all due de-| 
ference to my hon, and learned Friend, | 
I say that it is declared, and that) 


it would be impossible for any Court be- 
fore which the construction of the Bill 


might come to ignore the words which | 
stand in the very forefront of the Pre- | 


amble, which recites that all the powers 
conferred by the Bill are conferred subject 
to the unimpaired maintenance of the 


Imperial supremacy of this Parliament. | 


We have very extraordinary doctrines 
promulgated as to the functions of the 
Preamble. Ever since the days of Lord 
Coke it has been laid down that the Pre- 
amble is the keynote of the Statute. 
While I agree that if there were express 
enactments in the Statute which were in- 
consistent with the maintenance of the 
Imperial supremacy the Preamble would 
give way to them, yet if there were no 
such enactments, or if those enactments 
were ambiguous or were not such as were 
admitted to be vital to the Bill, the express 
declaration in the Preamble would prevail. 
If hon. Members have any doubt on the 
point let them bring upa clause ; if they 
wish to make such a nugatory declara- 
tion, let them bring up a clause, to be 


Mr. Asquith 


(Plymouth) : | 


of Home Rule that was submitted to 
Parliament it would be an essential in- 
gredient that the represcntation of Ire- 
land in this House should continue. I 
say nothing as to the precise form and 
mode of that retention. That, after all, 
is a matter of adjustment. There are 
two plans. One is that the Irish Men- 
bers should be here for Irish and Imperial 
purposes only, and the other that they 
should be here for British purposes also, 
There is a good deal to be said for both 
plans, but in my judgment the practical 
difference between them is very slight, 
We have been told over and over again 
that even if the Irish Members cannot 
vote on British Bills, yet, with the 
power of taking part in a Debate 
on a Motion of Want of Confidence, 
they will be able at any time to control 
the composition and policy of the British 
Government. The — essential point 
is not the precise mode of retention, but 
that the Irish Members should be still 
here in # proportion fully adequate to 
the population of their country. I say, 
thirdly, that under this Bill—applying 
again the tests of 1886—the Imperial 
Parliament has a continued and unim- 
paired power of legislating for the whole 
| country, including Ireland. I will refer 
hon. Members to a clause which has not 
| received sufficient attention—the 33rd 
clause. If the language of that clause is 
regarded, it will be seen that the Irish 
| Legislature is expressly disabled from re- 
pealing or altering any law hereafter 
enacted by the Imperial Parliament, and 
expressly extended to Ireland, So it is 
clear that under this Bill the power of 
the Imperial Parliament to legislate for 
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Ireland is preserved. The Irish House { and local sympathy, in overhauling the 
of Commons will not have the right to trumpery, trivial, and everyday acts of 
alter even one letter or comma in an Act | the Irish Parliament, I would never 
passed by the Imperial Parliament. vote for this or any other Home Rule 


Finally, I say that there is reserved under | |. : 
this Bill, as a last safeguard for the con- Bill, because we should get none of the 


tinued maintenance of the Imperial supre- | #dvantages of Home Rule, and we 
macy, the veto of the Lord Lieutenant, | should have multiplied all the drawbacks 
which is to be exercised on the instruc- | of the existing situation. That is not 
tions and in accordance with the wishes | what any of us on this Bench mean by 
of the Imperial Government. I do not supremacy, and I venture to say it is not 
think it will be denied by any candid what the Liberal Party mean. What 
critic of the Bill that, having regard to | we mean is that we will not surrender 
the considerations I have enumerated, | overany part of Her Majesty's Dominions 
there is, upon the face of this Bill,acom- the ultimate power which must reside 
plete and adequate recognition of the Im- in the Imperial authority, to be exercised 
perial supremacy. The argument which discreetly, constitutionally, and only upon 
is addressed to us, as I understand it, is fitting and grave occasion, of interfering 
this—that the only Imperial supremacy to make its will felt. With that explana- 
that will be secured by the Bill is a tion let me inquire what truth there is 
paper supremacy—a supremacy which, in the suggestion that the Imperial 
although complete and satisfactory as far supremacy is not accepted in Ireland in 
as the language of the Act is concerned, the same sense as it is viewed by us. 
is one which—for two reasons, which I. My right hon. Friend the Member for 
will analyse—will not, in fact, be eu- | West Birmingham threw down a chal- 
forced. What are those reasons? In lenge the other night. My right hon. 
the first place, it is said that this is an Friend, expert and accomplished 
academic recognition of the supremacy debater that he is, never throws down 
of Parliament, and is only assented to by a challenge that he thinks can be 
hon. Members below the Gangway oppo- easily taken up. He asked the Irish 
site upon the condition that it shall never | Members—* Will you get up iu this House 
be used. Now, before I say a word and say you understand Imperial supre- 
about that, since declarations of my own macy in the same sense as the Prime 
have been referred to, I may be allowed Minister and the Liberal Party under- 
to point out that I have overand overagain stand it?” My right hon, Friend had 
in the course of this controversy—and | not long to wait for his answer. A 
so, I am sure, have a number of my _ night or two afterwards we had that most 
right hon. Friends, whilst insisting in remarkable and memorable speech from 
the strongest terms on the continued the hon. Member for North-East Cork 
maintenance of the Imperial supremacy, | (Mr. Davitt), in which he declared in 
declared that I meant by supremacy, not the fullest and frankest terms that he 
the power, or rather the practice, of | did accept Imperial supremacy in that 
meddling and peddling interference with | seuse, and that he would not question it 
the details of Irish administration and | or quarrel withit. Last night we had a 
Irish legislation, but that there should | speech equally remarkable from the hon. 
be always held in reserve, to be used in| and learned Member for Waterford (Mr. 
cases of emergency and grave necessity, J. E. Redmond), the Leader of what is 
a power in this House to override unjust | called the advanced or extreme section 
legislation and to correct oppression and | of the Nationalist Party in Ireland, and 
wrong. I myself do not believe that he declared in almost identical terms and 
any oceasion for the exercise of that | with the same unreserve and frankness 
power is likely to arise ; and if I thought and fairness of statement that h saccepted 
that the effect of passing this Bill would Imperial supremacy in that sense also. 
be that, whilst we should have in Ireland What, then, becomes of my right hon. 
an Irish Legislature and au Irish Admin- Friend's challenge? The only serious 
istration attending to Irish affairs, we menace which has been offered by any- 
should waste our time here, far away , body to this part of the Bill has come 
from the spot, in ignorance of local con- | from the Leader of the Opposition. He 
ditions, out of touch with local sentiment siid in his speech on the First Reading— 
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“You may under this Bill, if you please, 
think that the Irish Legislature and Adminis- 
tration are going to carry on their affairs in 
their own way, but you are reckoning without 
your host. There will come a time when we 
shall have a Tory majority in this House of 
Commons, and that majority will undertake 
the task of continuous supervision over and 
perpetual interference with the action of the 
Irish Legislature.” 

I have two observations to make upon 
this. In the first place, I think better of 
the patriotism and good sense of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Party than he 
does himself. They may oppose this Bill 
to the end, as no doubt they will and 
are entitled to do. They may exhaust 
all the resources which the Constitution 
places at their disposal to prevent its 
passage; but I venture to say, 
when once this Bill has been 
placed upon the Statute Book, the 
Tory Party will loyally, honestly, and 
constitutionally help to carry it out. 
They acted in that way with regard to 
the Reform Bill of 1832, Free Trade in 
1846, and th> Disestablishment of the 
Irish Church in 1869. Every one of 
those measures was quite as hotly 
opposed by the Tory Party as the Bill 
now before the Honse, and on very much 
the same grounds ; but no attempt has 
been made, to their honour be it said— 
and it is part and parcel of our Constitu- 
tional system of Government that it 
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should be so—either to repeal those great | 


measures, or by factious or arbitrary 
proceedings in this House to interfere 
with their action. Therefore, in the 
interests of historical accuracy, I fee 
bound to vindicate the Tory Party 
against the aspersions and calumnies of 
their Leader. I have another observa- 
tion to make with reference to the right 
hon. Gentleman’s threat. He also will 
have sonebody to reckon with—namely, 
the people of Great Britain. Does he 
seriously suppose that when a Parliament 


represonting the majority of the people 
has passed this or a similar Bill into 





law 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): It has wot a majority of Great 


Britain in its favour. 
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|into law. The noble Lord must allow 
'me to make that assumption which is ne- 
cessary forthe argument. I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman supposes that 
the people of Great Britain, thoroughly 
understanding the circumstances of the 
ease, and having deliberately assented to 
the proposal, would tolerate that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Party or any 
other should deliberately persist in ren- 
dering the measure nugatory ? Another 
argument used by the opponents of this 
Bill is that the Imperial Government, in 
the exercise of the supremacy nominally 
conferred upon it by this Bill, will have 
no Executive force at its disposal. That 
is an argument which has been used a 





the Bill ? 


great deal in the course of | this 
Debate, but which is, in my opinion, 
entirely without foundation. How does 
it stand under the Sth clause of 
That clause says that— 


“The Executive power in Ireland shall continue 
vested in Her Majesty the Queen, and the Lord 


| Lieutenant, on behalf of Her Majesty, shall 
exercise any prerogative or other Executive 
| powers of the Queen the exercise of which shall 
| be delegated tu him by Her Majesty.” 


What does that mean ? 


It means that, 
except to the extent to which the Queen 
delegates to the Lord Lieutenant Execu- 
tive authority in Ireland, full and com- 
plete Executive authority remains in Her. 
I am not suggesting for a moment that 
we are going to set up in Ireland two 


| independent and separate Executives. I 
| think the grant of Heme Rule in any 
| intelligible sense would be entirely in- 
complete if it were not supplemented by 


the graut of Executive power. In my 
judgment the Executive in Ireland is in- 


| tended to be, and must be, dependent upon 


and responsible to the Irish Legislature. 
But that does not in the least prevent 
_ the retention, as is expressly provided in 
this Bill, by the Crown and the Exeeu- 
_ tive Government of the United Kingdom, 
of such Executive authority as is neces- 
sary for the execution of the Imperial 
|law. Let me refer to the 19th clause, 
| which provides for the appointment of 
|two Exchequer Judges, and that all 
legal proceedings in Ireland which touch 


Mr. ASQUITH : I am not speaking | any matter not within the powers of the 


necessarily of this Parliament—I am | Irish Legislature or which touch any 
speaking of the contingency which the | matter affecting laws which the Irish 
right hon. Gentleman assumed : that under Legislature has a power to repeal or to 
some circumstances and by some Parlia- alter are to be heard and determined by 
ment or other the Bill would be carried those Judges. Therefore, if any question 
i 
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arises or conflict takes place between the | endowed and equipped as that will 


Imperial Legislature on the one side and 
the Irish Legislature on the other, it 
can, at the instance of any Party, be 
brought before the Court of Exchequer 
Judges. They alone will have any 
power to determine it, and an appeal will 
lie from them, not to an Irish tribunal, 
but to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. How are they to execute 
their decree? That isa very pertinent 
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not be able to enforce to the last 
extent every power it possesses. 
Now, Sir, I pass from that to another 
question. The second question, with 
whichiI hope I shall be able to deal more 
briefly, is the question whether or not 
this Bill does give to Ireland a real and 
In my judgment that 


is quite as important as the other ques- 


question, and one which I propose to | 
‘this kind unless you can give legitimate 


We have heard a great deal 
in the course of this Debate in 
reference to the Constitution of 
the United States. In the United 
States you have exactly, mutatis 
mutandis, the same state of things. 


answer. 


You have the Federal Legislature with | 


a Federal Judiciary entrusted with the 


execution of Federal laws, with very | 


large powers of jurisdiction, where any 
conflict arises between the laws of par- 
ticular States and the Federal laws. 
On the other side you have a State 
Legislature, with a State Judicature, and 
a State Executive. The Constitution of 
the United States is absolutely silent as 
to the mode in which the decrees are to 
be executed. As a matter of fact, we 
know that the United States have pro- 
vided, as it will be perfectly in the 
power of the Imperial Parliament under 
this Bill to do, should occasion arise, for 


Federal marshals and other Executive | 


officers to execute the decrees of the 
Federal Court. I do not anticipate any 
such necessity in this case, but it will be 
the duty of every officer of the law in 
Ireland, every Sheriff, every sub-Sheriff, 
every bailiff, every policeman—a duty 


for the non-performance of which he will | 


be liable to be indicted and criminally 
convicted—to render assistance in the 
execution of the decrees of the Exchequer 
Judges and the enforcement of the laws 
of the Imperial Parliament. 
taxing one’s credulity to ask one to 
believe that a power which has expressly 
reserved to itself under this Bill the 
Executive authority, which has complete 
and absolute control of the whole of the 
Military and Naval Forces of the Crown, 
which can call upon the officers of the 
Irish Executive to sarry out its decrees, 
and which, in case of default by them, 
can appoint officers of its own for the 
purpose—it is taxing one’s credulity to 
ask one to believe that 


a power so 


It really is | 


tion, because I do not think it is of the 
least use entering into a controversy of 


satisfaction to the constitutionally ex- 
pressed demand of the great bulk of the 
Irish people. Now what is the argument 
used against us there? It isa significant 
fact that the argument against us does 
not, in the least degree, proceed from the 
Irish Members. We have not heard in 
the course of the Debate a single com- 
plaint from the Irish Members that there 
is any undue restriction of the powers 
either of the Irish Legislature or the 
Irish Executive. It is the over-tender 
susceptibility—it is the exuberant and, I 
venture to say, the almost unreasoning 
sympathy of right hon. Gentlemen 
sitting on that (the Liberal Unionist) 
Bench for Irish nationality—which has 
dictated all these complaints as to the 
poverty and beggarliness of the powers 
conferred by the Bill. What do they tell 
us? The right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham says— 
“Treland claims to be a nation. What are 
you giving under this Bill that is worthy of 
acceptance by a nation? There is no separate 
flag, no Army, no Navy, no control over Cus- 
toms, no power to interfere with external trade, 
no right to enter into diplomatic relations with 
foreign Governments.” 
And, says my right 
country which is deprived of all these 
things cannot be said to be in any full 
and legitimate sense of the word a nation 
—cannot be said to have that which has 
been understood, according to the 
practice of the world, to be self-govern- 
ment or autonomy ; and in support of 
that argument—I try to state the case as 
strongly as I can against myself—two 
considerations are adduced. In the first 
place we are pointed to the Colonies, and 
we are told that there are none of our 
self-governing Colonies that do not 
possess some of the powers, at any rate, 
that are withheld from Ireland in this 
Bill. The late Chancellor of the Ex, 


hon. Friend, a 
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chequer, in a speech he made at Man- 
chester the other day, pointed out that 
the Colonies have what he described as 


{COMMONS} 
| and impoverished with a sort of denuded 


fiscal liberty, educational liberty, and, at. 


any rate, power to have armed forces of | 
/hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 


their own. And all these things are 
denied to Ireland. Secondly, we are 
told that if we refer to the speeches of 
the Irish Nationalist Leaders in the past 
and to their declarations of what they in- 
tend to have, and short of which they 
would never be content to receive, we 
shall find that some, at any rate, of the 
things that are withheld in this Bill they 
will require. I think I have stated the 
argument fairly. In answer to that I 
have to say, principally, that right hon. 
Gentlemen have evolved from their own 
consciousness a conception of a nation, 
and then they have proceeded toeudow the 
nation with a number of powers, some of 
which are and many of which are not 
possessed by a large number of self- 
governing countries of the world; and 
then, because they do not find the counter- 
part of their imaginary nation equipped 
with these hypothetical powers in the 
Bill of the Government, they declare that 
the Bill must fail short of what the Irish 
people really require. The answer to 
that is easy. In the first place, right 
hon. Gentlemen appear to forget that 
Treland will, under this Bill, have her com- 


plete and continued and just share, | 


throuzh her representation in this House, 
of the control of every one of those matters 


—the Army, the Navy, Customs, Trade, | 


Foreign Relations. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL : Hear, hear! | 


Mr. ASQUITH: The noble Lord 
cheers. I am glad he does, because it 
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nationality on the other side of St, 
George’s Channel. But that does not by 
any means conclude the matter. There 
is the case of the Colonies. My right 


mingham was good enough, in the course 
of his speech on the Second Reading, to 
answer in advance the argument drawn 
from the Colonies. I will quote his 
words. He says— 

* Does anyone doubt that if Ireland was 1,000 
miles from England she would have been long 
before this a self-governing Colony? Her 
political situation is controlled by her geo- 
graphical position.” 

That is perfectly true, and the reason 
why these restrictions, which are not im- 
posed, or many of which are not imposed, 
on the power of the Legislatures of self- 
governing Colonies, are imposed upon 
and accepted by Ireland is because her 
geographical situation renders it un- 
necessary and inconvenient both to herself 
and to us that she should possess them. 
As I have pointed out, unlike the 
Colonies, she is able, by continued repre- 
sentation here, to deal with them for her- 
self. With reference to the restrictions 
themselves, I am not going through them 
in detail ; but I say of them as a whole 
that, with one or two comparatively un- 
important exceptions, there is not one of 
them that is not to be found in the Con- 
stitution of the United States. Now, 
that is a very important fact, and it is the 
nearest analogy that can be got to the state 
of things with which we are dealing here. 
In the United States you have a number 
of self-governing communities. They are 


geographically united just as Ireland is 


reminds me of what he said at Perth the | 


other day. He said— 


“You will find that Ireland retains over the 
charges for Imperial defence and foreign affairs 


and, in fact, | think I may say over all Iinperial | 


matters, excluded from the Irish Parliament, 
just as much control as she ever had before. and 
as much power relatively to the power of 
England and Scotland as she will have if this 
Bill never comes into operation.” 


Therefore, according to the concessions 


geographically united to us, and the 
framers of that Constitution therefore 
found it necessary to provide, and they 
did provide—to take an illustration in the 
matter of what is called fiscal liberty— 
that it should not be within the Consti- 


| tutional competence of the Legislatures 


of the noble Lord, Ireland, through her | 
continued representation here, is to have | 


her full and adequate share in every | 
one of the matters that are not delegated 
to the Irish Parliament ; and yet we are 
told that Ireland is to complain that these 
things may be taken absolutely out of her | 
coutrol, and that she will be left stranded 


Mr, Asquith 


of the several States to impose Customs 
and Protective ‘Tariffs. Why should 
Ireland object ? She does not object, but 
why should you object for her to restrie- 
tions which are imposed by the sovereign 
State, which are part and parcel of the 
American Constitution, and whieh, with 
one or two exceptions, for 100 years have 
never occasioned any trouble or friction ? 
There is one further point. Are these re- 
strictions or are they not accepted, and 
will they or will they not work ¢ Inmy 
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opinion the only true test, the only states- 
man like test, that you can apply is to 
ask whether the powers withheld from 
the Irish Legislature are powers the 
absence of which will, under the con- 
ditions of the case, be injurious to effective 
self-government, and whether they are 
powers the absence of whieh will be re- 
sented by a self-governing nation ? 
Unless you can make out one or other of 
these two propositions you have no cause 
whatsoever for any objection to the re- 
strictions and exceptions made in the Bill. 
We have been told by the hon, Member 
for North-East Cork and by the Member 
for Waterford—and I think they were 
perfectly right to say so—that while they 
do not accept any doctrine of finality in 
polities—neither do I, nor, I trust, does 
any Member of this House—while they 
do not accept any doctrine of finality in 
polities, while they have not the power 
and would have vo disposition to bind 
either their constituents or those who will 
come after them never to propose to alter 
any clause or any provision of this Bill 
—they would be madmen if they entered 
into any such arrangement—they are 
perfectly content, speaking for themselves 
and for their coustituents, to accept this 
measure,and to work it honestly and con- 
stitutionally as the basis of future 
relations between Great Britain and them- 
With that assurance I, for one, 
am perfectly content, I do not think we 
could require more ; I do not think they 
would be justified in giving more. But, 
Sir, there are hon. Gentlemen who sneer 
either at our credulity or what they con- 
sider the insincerity of the Irish Members, 
and I should like to know what im- 
pression was produced on their minds by 
the speech of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork the other night? I do not 
think that a more remarkable spectacle has 
ever been witnessed in this House than 
the hon. Gentleman, as he honestly and 
frankly avowed, an old rebel and con- 
spirator against the British Crown, who 
has been won over——[ Interruption. } 

Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg to 
ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether this hon. 
Member (pointing) is in Order in ealling 
the hon. Member for North-East Cork a 
murderer ? 

An hon. Memper: He said “a 
murderer,” 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : I 
heard the noble Lord (pointing to Viscount 





selves. 
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‘Cranborne) use the word. [Cries of 
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” 


“Withdraw!” “ Name! 
borne !""] 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
[Renewed cries of “Cranborne!"] I 
‘annot take action until I know who the 
hon. Member was. [Cries of “ Cran- 
borne ”") 

Viscount CRANBORNE (who was 
sitting at the end of the third Bench 
above the Gangway, the Nationalist 
Members being seated on the other side 
of the Gangway) said: Perhaps, Mr. 
Speaker, you will allow me to say, with 
reference to the observation which escaped 
from me in the heat of the moment, that, 
though I stated nothing bat what was 
true, I quite admit that it is a statement 
which ought not to have been made 
here. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The expression 
referred to ought not to have been used, 
and I think the noble Lord should 
apologise to the House for having used 
it. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: Certainly, 
Sir. I apologise to the House, though 
the word was not intended for the ears of 
the House. 

Mr. ASQUITH : This incident which 
has oceurred, and which is very much to 
be regretted, illustrates the very scanty 
knowledge of recent Irish history which 
is possessed by some hon. Gentlemen. 
I say it would be impossible for anyone 
who listened to the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, to his frank and manly 
avowals of his own past, and his deela- 
ration that he had been won over from 
the policy which aimed at separation and 
independence to the policy initiated by 
the Prime Minister, not to recognise in 
his tone the aecents of sincerity and of 
conviction, You may say, if you please, 
that he spoke as an individual and only 
for himself; but, Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
is a type of a very large portion of the 
people of Ireland. There could be no 
more significant proof of the change 
which has been wrought in the deep 
underlying sentiment of the Irish people 
than that men who 20 years ago saw 
their only possible chance of national 
regeneration in fighting in the open field 
or in the underground methods ot con- 
spiracy now become Members of this 
House, prepared to take, and to take in 
sincerity, the Oath of Allegiance to the 
Crown, and are ready to accept a mea- 


and “ Cran- 
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sure which, while it gives full satis- | 
faction to whatever is legitimate and 
whatever is urgent in the demand of 
Treland, at the same time maintains un- 
broken the share of Ireland in her | 
common heritage in this great Empire. | 
My right hon. Friend the Member for | 
West Birmingham accuses us of a senti- | 
mental and, as it seems to him, a_ 
credulous optimism. My right hon. 
Friend cannot understand how we should 
be credulous enough to believe in assur- 
ances such as these. I will make a/| 
concession to my right hon. Friend. I | 
will agree that, given perversity on the | 
one side and pedantry upon the other, it 
would be perfectly possible to wreck the 
Constitution which is set up by this Bill. 
If you can imagine the Trish people so 
dead to the sense of their own interests 
that they use their Legislature as an | 
instrument for oppression ; if you can | 
imagine the English people so blind to | 
the traditions of their own Constitution | 
that they insiston a perpetual and meddle- 
some interference with the affairs of 
Ireland, then I agree that no assurances, 
however solemn and sincere, can possibly 
be accepted. But the difference between 
my right hon. Friend and ourselves is 
this—that we believe in the good faith, 
the common sense, and the self-interest 
of two great nations. That I agree, 
and that alone, is the ultimate 
security for the safe and smooth working 
of this Bill, as it is for the safe and 
smooth working of any free Constitution 
in the civilised world. It was once said | 
by a very great man that it was a diffi- 
eult thing to draw up an_ indictment 
against a nation. But my right hon. 
Friend is ready to draw upan indictment 
against two nations. He is equally 
sceptical of the good faith of Ireland and 
of the good sense of Great Britain ; and 
if it be credulity, if it be optimism, to 
assume, What we all assume in all our 
legislative proceedings every day, that 
these things lie at the basis of our politi- 
eal life, then I would rather ineur the 
charge of credulity at the hands of my 
right hon. Friend than be a sharer in his 
superior and invincible scepticism. I 
will say afew words—for I have already | 
trespassed longer than I intended on the 
time of the House—on the third point, 
the only other point with which I pro- | 
pose to deal—namely, the question of 
Ulster and the protection of the minority. 


Mr. Asquith 
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I have never denied, and never wil! deny, 
that the opposition, I will not say of 
Ulster, but of a portion of the people of 
Ulster to this Bil! is a very serious fact, 
I do not in the least sympathise with the 
scoffing language which has sometimes 
been used of a mistaken sentiment. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On your own 
Bench. 

Mr. ASQUITH: But let us clearly 


appreciate what is the extent and scope 


_of the opposition we have to deal wilh. 


The hon. Member for Mid Armagh, in 
his very interesting speech the other day, 
used what seemed to me from his point 


‘of view a somewhat infelicitous com- 


parison. He reminded us that in point 
of area and in point of population Ulster 
is about the equivalent of Wales—a little 
bit larger if anything. I say I thought 
that a rather infelicitous comparison, 
What is the case of Wales ? Wales and 
Monmouthshire return 34 Members; 
Ulster returns 33. Of the 34 Welsh 


_ Members 31 voted the other day in favour 


of a proposal which dealt with an_ insti- 
tution in which they were peculiarly and 
locally interested. Can you get out of 
your 33 Ulster Members any such de- 
monstration of opinion as that? Ulster 


| Members are divided in the proportion of 


19 to 14. In the last Parliament it was 
16 to 17 the other way. And I cannot 
help contrasting the attitude of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in reference to the 
claims of Wales with their attitude when 
they come to deal with Ulster. I intro- 
duced a Bill which proposed to suspend 


ecclesiastical patronage to a limited ex- 


tent in the Principality, and when I ven- 


tured, ina very mild and almost apolo- 
'getic way, to say that such a demonstra- 


tion of opinion—31 votes out of 34—in a 
matter which, after all, was a local 
matter, was one which was entitled to 
consideration, I was met by the answer 
that that was pure and undiluted sepa- 
ratism; that it was a majority of the 
people of Great Britain, and of the people 
of England in particular, who had the 
right to decide this question, and that 


they would snap their fingers at the 31 


Welsh Members so long as they thought 
the other way. An English minority is 
good enough to defeat the overwhelming 
majority of the people of Wales ; but the 
Ulster minority, which is only in the 
proportion of 19 to 14, is to be strong 
enough to defeat the opinion of the 
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whole of the rest of Ireland. I think we | 
should have a little consistency in our | 
Unionism. I think we may at least 
claim in argument the same measure of 
importance should be given to 31 out of | 
34 Welsh Members that -is given to 19 
out of 33 Ulster Members. Let me fur- 
ther point out that in 1886 my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister said, and I 
think he has said so more than once. 
since, that if Ulster, or this little corner | 
of Ulster—for that is, after all, the only 
place where this feeling exists—de- 
manded separate consideration he wes 
quite prepared to give it to them. 
He did not pledge himself—and I do 
not think he ever would pledge himself— 
to separate that part of Ulster from the 
rest of Ireland. He was perfectly en- 
titled to take into account separate 
claims for separate treatment, but what 
is the claim of Ulster now? We hear 
from the hon. Member for South Antrim 
(Mr. Macartney) that Ulster repudiates 
separate treatment, and will not have it. 
The claim of Ulster is, therefore, not 
that her own interests should be con- 
sulted, not that her own minority should 
be provided for, but, because she objects 
to Home Rule, the rest of Ireland shall 
not get it. A more preposterous 
claim has never been put forward | 
on the part of any minority in any | 
country in the world. Iam not going 
into the fears of Ulster—the fears. 
of religious persecution, and the fears of 
commercial hostility. It is a certain and 
simple answer that the Irish Government, | 
like all Governments, will, in the long 
run, be guided and controlled by self- 
interest, and is not likely to start on its 
career by an act of colossal injustice— 
by an act which would prejudice against 
it the opinion of the whole civilised 
world, and which would lead to the 
exportation of capital, and to the paralysis 
of industry, and of the resources necessary 
to the maintenance of its Government. 
My opinion is that, without any safe- 
guards in the Bill at all, the matter is 
so clear that the fears of Ulster will 
prove to be entirely illusory. But 
we have introduced safeguards, and I 
will refer for a moment to one. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham, who pays a great deal of | 
attention, not only to my speeches and 
to the answers I give at public meetings 
to my constituents, has succeeded in 
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unearthing, from about 1,000 answers 
which I think I gave in the course of 
the last General Election, two statements 
of mine, which he quoted with very great 
triumph on the First Reading of the Bill. 
The first was a statement that, in my 
opinion, second Chambers were un- 
desirable institutions. Sir, I adhere to 
that opinion. With few exceptions— 
and I think I mentioned one—I do not 
think—I am speaking my own personal 
opinion only—that second Chambers, 
under the conditions of modern democracy, 
are very successful or safe, and it was 
with considerable reluctance that, so far as 
my own opinion goes, I assented to the 
introduction of a second Chamber in this 
Bill; but this is a concession made 
to a demand of those who say it is not 
safe to leave the Ulster people to the 
uncontrolled domination of a single 
Chamber. We are told that some pro- 
vision, at any rate, ought to be made to 
prevent hasty legislation ; and, in order 
to conciliate opposition, and to make the 
fullest possible concession to demands 
which I do not admit to be reasonable, 
but which have some colour of plausibility, 
and which agitate some minds, I am 
perfectly prepared to give a trial to the 
experiment of a second Chamber. I do 
not observe that any objection has come 
fromthe Members of the Irish Party them- 
selves,and we shall see in the courseof years 
whether or not a second Chamber is neces- 
sary. I have the strongest possible sus- 
picion myself that it will prove to be wholly 
unnecessary, but it was inserted to remove 
apprehensions, legitimate or illegitimate, 
and as such we ought to give it every 
trial. No one who has listened to the 
course of these proceedings can doubt 


that such difficulties as there were in 
Uister have been exaggerated and 


inflamed by the importation of extraneous 
influences, ‘The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion took on himself the responsibility of 
going to Belfast during the Easter 
Vacation, and of fanning into flame the 
smouldering excitement. The right hon. 
Gentleman used very peculiar language. 
He said that he was informed by those 
who knew the condition of the City that 
the Loyalist population would find the 
task of self-restraint no easy one, and he 
added, “ No wonder.” He further said 
that he had not come there to preach any 
doctrines of passive obedience or non- 
resistance, and he uttered the pious prayer 
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that the people of Ulster might never 
have to fight. I am quite aware that 
these were the conditional incitements of 
an academic Anarchist. I should like, 
in order that hon. Gentlemen may realise 
what this actually means, to put, hypo- 
thetically of course and academically, 
what appears to me to be a parallel, but 
much stronger, case. Suppose that in the 
Whitsuntide Vacation—if we have one— 
my right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary 
were to go down to Cork or Limerick. I 
dare say they could get up a procession 
there. Suppose my right hon. Friend 
were to address the people in some such 
language as this, he would not have to 
draw upon the resources of a compara- 
tively contracted imagination, and he 
would not have to depend upon his own 
more or less serupulous rhetoric. He 
would simply have to go to the speech 
which was made at Belfast in the Easter 
Vacation, and suppose he were to say to 
the people of Cork—* Here is a Bill before 
Parliament for giving you self-govern- 
ment, upon which for years past your 
hearts and those of the great mass of the 
Irish people have been set. Three times, 
by overwhelming majorities, have you 
returned a Constitutional representation 
to the House of Commons in favour of 
that scheme. Your wishes may be, I do 
not say they will be—pray God they 
may never be thwarted by an English 
majority in the House of Commons, or by 
a non-representative authority in another 
place. No wonder, gentlemen, that I 
am informed by those who ought to know 
the condition of this great city that = 
Nationalist population find the task « 

self-restraint no easy one. I am told we 
are, perhaps, living in Cork over an 
explosive mine, which a spark might at 
any moment ignite. I venture to tell 
you that you do not stand alone, that you 
have not been abandoned by Great 
Britain, that the Home Rule Bill may 
yet become law ; but I do not come here 
to preach any doctrines of passive 
obedience. You have had to fight for 
your liberties before. I pray God you 
may never have to fight for them again. 
I admit that the tyranny of majorities 
may be as bad as the tyranny of 
Kings, ; but, ladies and gentlemen, 
I hope and believe this is a mere 
abstract and academic proposition,” 


I projected this imaginary discourse into 
the Whitsuntide Vacation, but perhaps 


Mr. Asquith 
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it would have been better if I had put it 
back and imagined that it had been 
spoken a year ago. I do not think that 
a long time would have elapsed between 
my right hon. Friend’s academic ut- 
terances and his appearance before a 
couple of Removable Magistrates ; and I 
am perfectly certain that, however that 
would be, there is not a Unionist plat- 
form in this country that would uot have 
wrung with denunciation of the respon- 
sible statesman holding office under the 
Crown, who had gone down into a dis- 
turbed and excited part of the country, 
and deliberately incited to the resistance 
of the law. I claim to have fulfilled the 
promise that I made at the outset to 
deal in detail and seriatin with the 
arguments which have been urged 
against the Bill. I have only to add, 
for myself, that I have never re- 
garded the grant of Home Rule to Ire- 
land as an exceptional and desperate 
remedy for a desperate and exceptional 
disease. I agree that the circumstances 
of her history and the seandals and dan- 
gers of her present situation make her 
demand one of paramount and undeniable 
urgency ; but, in my opinion, this is a 
natural and necessary step in our normal 
Constitution. I have heard a great deal 
in the course of these Debates as to the 
conditions under which great Empires 
have been consolidated and built up. I 
affirm that there is no instance in history 
of effective consolidation which has not 
been preceded or accompanied by a iarge 
measure of local autonomy. How stands 
the case with regard to the fall and dis- 
integration of Empires ? What is it that 
has brought to the ground all these 
gigantic structures? It has been the 
concentration of the governing power ; 
it has been the failure to develop local 
organs for the wishes and functions of 
local life; it has been the choking of 
the centre and the wasting of the ex- 
tremities, with the result to the whole 
system of congestion, paralysis, and decay. 
It is this catastrophe that we wish, if we 
ean, to avert from ourselves. I yield to 
no one on those Benches in my zeal for the 
maintenance, intact and unimpaired, of 
our great Empire. With all the blots that 
stain its history, with all the faults and 
shortcomings in its actual working, I be- 
lieve, as strongly as you can, that it is 
the greatest civilizing instrument which 
the political genius of man as yet devised. 
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But, Sir,it lives and acts, and it can only 
live and can only act, by the free and 
spontaneous co-operation of all its parts. 
That is the article of a standing or falling 
Empire, and it is in that spirit and for 
that purpose that the Bill has been 
framed. Seven years ago my right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister appealed to 
the people of Great Britain to make the 
cause of Irish self-government their own. 
That appeal was made by a man who 
had already givenafull life of industrious 
service to the State; it was made toa 
democracy, young, ardent, newly emanci- 
pated, feeling that it had for the first 
time within its reach social and political 
aims of its own upon which its heart was 
set. Such an appeal required upon the 
one side the surrender of honourably 
earned repose, and upon the other side 


the postponement of large and long- 
cherished hopes. Sir, those sacrifices 


have been gladly made—sacrifices worthy 
of a great cause ; sacrifices which history 
will record, which posterity will honour. 
Of them this measure is the fruit. For 
them, if, as we believe, it brings con- 
tentment to Ireland, honour to Great 
Britain, added strength to the Empire, it 
will be the ample and abounding reward. 
*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON 


(Middlesex, Ealing): The Home Se- 


eretary has made an able and _ telling 
speech. At the commencement of his 


observations he stated he would confine 
himself to argument and not to declama- 
tion. He kept his promise only for 
three-fourths of his speech, and in that 
part in which he endeavoured to state 
the case with which he said he proposed 
to deal he put words into our mouths 
and arguments which we have never 
used. He commenced by stating that 
we had urged and contended that the 
Irish were unfit for free institutions. 
Who has said so? No one on this side of 
the House. Neither is the question now 
whether Ireland is fit for free institutions 
ornot. What we have said is what the 
right hon. Gentleman in the conclusion 
of his speech confirmed ; Ireland is not 
one nation, but two nations; not 
composed of one homogeneous com- 
munity, but of various sections, different 
races, and different religions, which are 
kept together under the impartial authority 
ofa supreme Parliament, but that if you 
attempt suddenly to make either one or 
other complete masters of those to whom 
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they have been for many years oppesed, 
political disaster will ensue as bad for 
Ireland as it will be for Great Britain. 
Sir, this proposition is the opposite of the 
great legislative proposal made by one of 
the greatest Prime Ministers this country 
ever had—Mr. Pitt. We are asked now 
to reverse the Legislative Union which 
he established. Why did Mr. Pitt 
use his whole influence and __ his 
whole power to incorporate the Irish 
with the British Parliament? It was 
because he found out from bitter experi- 
ence—and he was the only Prime 
Minister who ever had _ practical experi- 
ence of the working of an independent 
Parliament in Ireland—he found from 
bitter experience that the factions and 
feuds in Ireland, with the violence on 
both sides, had culminated in the terrible 
civil war which ensued, and which rent 
the country in twain. Iask the attention 
of the Home Secretary to this fact—that 
the very moment you attempt to reverse 
the policy of Mr, Pitt you are threatened 
from both Parties with a renewal of that 
civil war to stop which the Union was 
carried. The hon, and learned Member 
for Waterford said yesterday that if this 
Bill were thrown out serious conse- 
quences would ensue in the South of 
Ireland, which would necessitate a mili- 
tary occupation, and we have been told 
what the condition of Ulster is. ‘Though 
you may ridicule Mr, Pitt and attempt 
to reverse the Union which he esta- 
blished, the very first step you take is 
attended by the danger which he antici- 
pated. Upon what ground did the right 
hon, Gentleman base his support to the 
Bill ? He said that if we opposed it we 
ought not to have given the franchise to 
Ireland in 1885, I have a distinct re- 
collection of that Debate, and I took part 
in it. A great many of us did oppose 
the reduction of the franchise in 1885, 
not because it was bad in_ itself, but 
because we knew that the result 
would be that at least 80 Irish Members 
would come back here asking for the 
repeal of the Unien. We pointed 
that out to the Prime Minister of 
England, and we told him if that occurred 
he would give way. He denied it, and 
in doing so he made the most passionate 
reply I think I ever heard in this House. 
He utterly repudiated that insinuation. 
We pointed out to him that if there were 
any reduction of the franchise the Loyalist 
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minority of Ireland, owing to the unequal 
distribution of seats, would be inade- 
quately represented. He replied that 
they must look for the protection of their 
interests to the majority of the English 
and Scotch Members. Within 16 months 
of the time when he informed this House 
he would never contemplate that which 
we told him would probably occur, he 
was standing at that Table moving the 
repeal of the Legislative Union, and de- 
priving the loyal minority of Ireland of 
that safeguard which was his main argu- 
ment for a reduction of the franchise. 
The Irish Members are now naturally in 
a very good humour, but the time will 
come when you will not be able to con- 
tinue the course that has put them in 
that good humour. Suppose the Irish 
Members go a little further, and ask for 
many important additions to this Bill, 
will you grant them because three-fourths 
of the Representatives of Ireland are 
unanimous in that demand ? Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman made himself merry 
over what he asserted were inconsisten- 
cies in our criticism, but the more he 
pieced them together the more they 
tallied. Inconsistency of criticism on 
the part of the opponents of this Bill is 
of only comparative importance. What 
is of importance is that those who pro- 
pose and those who accept it should 
place the same meaning on its provisions. 
I fail to trace one particle of resemblance 
between the definition which the right 
hon. Gentleman gives as to the supreme 
authority as defined in this Bill and that 
which the hon. Member for Water- 
ford yesterday accepted. What did the 
hon. Member for Waterford say? He 
said— 

“We claim this not as a concession, not as an 
act of grace, but as a matter of historical right.” 
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And you have conceded that. “ Very 
well,” says the Prime Minister, “it is a 
matter of historical right.” Then the 
contention of the Home Secretary and of 
the Solicitor General that this is a dele- 
gation of authority is incorrect. If it be 
a delegation of authority you can take it 
back ; if you give it as a matter of 
historical right you cannot ; therefore we 
start at once in the first preliminary 
definition of this Bill by finding that 
those who promote it and those 
who accept it are hopelessly at  vari- 
ance as to its interpretation, Will 
those who accepted it say they were 
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mistaken and deluded ? Will those who 
now propose that Bill adhere to their 
position ? Sir, it is not the first time 
that this House has been quieted by able 
lawyers placing certain constructions on 
the words of an Act of Parliament. [ 
recollect that 11 years ago the Prime 
Minister proposed to deal with the Irish 
Land Question. It is a remarkable fact 
that the principle on which he dealt 
with the Iriso Land Question is identical 
with the principle he proposes to apply 
in dealing with the Irish political ques- 
tion. In Ireland he establishes a system 
of what is kown as dual ownership in 
the land. He created two sets of pro- 
prietors, and thus there were upon every 
holding in Ireland two proprietors with a 
joint and separate interest. He has now 
adopted the same principle as regards this 
Bill. He has brought a second Parlia- 
ment into existence, and he proposes to 
give to the two Parliaments a joint and 
separate ownership in one Constitution, 
And what was the result of his legisla- 
tion in Ireland? We were assured just 
as solemnly as now by Home Secretaries 
and Solicitor Generals that every right 
and authority which the landlord had 
would still be maintained. Little by 
little the second proprietor has absorbed 
them all, until they have nothing left. 
The right hon. Gentleman is now de- 
priving them of all authority. The 
solitary remnants of his (the first pro- 
prietor’s) previous power censists of his 
being in possession of a precarious and 
unpopular rent-charge ; and so I say, 
under this so-called new Constitution, 
you have created a set of circumstances 
which will inevitably result in the Irish 
Parliament — the occupying tenant — 
gradually assuming to itself more and 
more power, gradually absorbing and 
assimilating the various functions asso- 
ciated with this Imperial supremacy until 
the solitary remnant of the connection 
with Great Britain and Ireland will be 
the possession of that precarious and un- 
populzr rent-charge. Now, Sir, it is 
very easy for anybody with the ability of 
the right hon. Gentleman to maintain 
that theoretically the supremacy of Par- 
liament is still to be exercised over Ireland. 
But he did not attempt to show in any 
shape how the necessary power was to 
be found for enforcing that authority. I 
was reading the other day the history of 
a very able Irishman, who was one of the 
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most successful Viceroys of India, and 
he made use of a very simple expression. 
He said— 

“ Great Britain cannot discard the means of 
power and yet enjoy the fruits of it.” 
But under this Bill the whole Execu- 
tive authority in Ireland is given 
tothe new Government. You are placing 
under it every Civil servant who pre- 
viously was in youremploy. Now, there 
are no people more easily impressed with 
the trappings and symbols of authority 
than Irishmen, and you take care from 
the moment this Bill comes into opera- 
tion to place in juxtaposition your old 
servants and the servants of the new 
Government. The one will be steadily 
disbanded and decreased, the other will 
be steadily augmented and _ increased, 
and thus for years to come you set before 
the Irish people in all parts of Ireland 
the picture that the Imperial authority is 
on the wane and local authority is on the 
rise. Therefore, in any difficulty which 
hereafter may arise between the Imperial 
Parliament and the Irish Parliament, you 
will not have a single Executive officer 
except two or three aides-de-camps of 
the Lord Lieutenant on whom you can 
rely. The Home Secretary says you 
will have the Army and Navy. Now, 
Sir, it is very easy to show that, by a 
very simple and at the same time a very 
justifiable arrangement, the Army would 
not be an effective instrument for en- 
forcing the will of this House against the 
will of the Irish Parliament. Under this 
Bill Ireland is to contribute a certain 
sum towards Imperial expenses, on the 
ground that she participates in some of 
the benefits that result from that expen- 
diture. Now, what would be easier than 
for the Irish Government to say :—“* We 
admit this obligation and this liability ; 
but, as Ireland is a distinet and separate 
nationality, we request that all the regi- 
ments which are raised in Ireland and 
have their headquarters in Ireland should, 
whenever they are home from foreign 
service, be quartered in Ireland.” There 
is not an instance hardly in the history 
of the world where, when there has been 
division between authorities, the troops 
raised in a particular locality have 
not gone with that locality ; and by that 
one small process of insisting on their 
right as a separate nation to have the 
troops raised in Ireland located in Ire- 
land, your Army there would bceome a 
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most inefficient instrument for the asser- 
tion of your rights, and probably a very 
efficient instrument for the support of the 
Irish Parliament. The Militia in any 
controversy which arose between Great 
Britain and Ireland would most un- 
doubtedly, if they in any way assumed a 
national shape, support the Irish National 
Government. You would have the 
whole Police Force of the country under 
the control of the Irish Government ; 
you would not have a single friend in 
Ireland, because you have betrayed your 
friends, and when once betrayed men are 
reluctant to co-operate with those who 
betrayed them. You are then in this 
position: without friends in Ireland, with 
all your Executive power in the hands of 
an Irish Parliament ; the Army recruited 
in Ireland ; the Militia hostile to you, and 
with a number of Gaelic Athletic Clubs 
which could be converted into an efficient 
Volunteer Force. I say most unhesi- 
tatingly that, under the conditions which 
I have stated, and which are almost 
certain to result, you have not got at 
present sufficient force to in any way 
assert your authority over an Irish 
Parliament if they were to decline to 
carry out your decrees. The right hon. 
Gentleman may say—* Oh, there is the 
Navy.” Once, and once only, has the 
Navy in modern days ever been employed 
in trying to secure obedience from a re- 
calcitrant territory ; and that was a case 
in reference to which the name of King 
Bomba has become famous. — Will it be 
seriously contended that your Navy, the 
number of men in which is small, is to 
support the decrees of the Exchequer 
Judge against the recalecitrants in Bel- 
fast or Dublin? The whole theoretical 
scheme which the right hon. Gentleman, 
as a lawyer, stated—that the supremacy 
vf Parliament is inalienable and can be 
asserted—the whole of this falls and 
topples to pieces the moment it is prac- 
tically examined, But, Sir, there is 
something more. The Home Secretary, 
in his eloquent peroration, spoke of the 
great danger of over-centralisation, and 
of the enormous benefits that had accrued 
from the system of devolution, both in 
consolidating the strength of great 
Empires and increasing the loyalty of 
their people. But has the Home Seere- 
tary reflected for one minute upon what 
must be the necessary result of this Bill, 
if it pass into law, asregards Ulster? 1 
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am glad he spoke in a sensible and 
serious tone as to the state of feeling in 
that Province, and I hope he has set an 
example which other Colleagues of his 
will follow. The result of this Bill, 
assuming it passes into law, must be to 
make every Ulsterman a Separatist. You 
say that the minority must obey the 
majority, and you make use of the 
majority of your friends in Ireland for 
the purpose of the argument, and say 
that Ulster must obey them. But Ulster 
knows that in this country there is a 
majority in favour of their view. And 
what do you do? By the gerrymander- 
ing of your new Constitution you bring 
over that very majority from Ireland, 
and by using it twice you thus convert 
your minority here into the majority. 
But by converting what is a British 
majority into a minority in this House 
you are placing it in the power of 
the Irish Government to make use of 
the troops and forces which belong to 
the majority here for the purpose 
of coercing those with whom I 
agree in Ireland. Therefore, the 
inevitable result, if this Bill passes 
into law, must be to create a 
condition and stress of circumstances 
which must force those whose only fault 
at present is their ardent attachment to 
our Government and Constitution to a 
policy of entire separation from Great 
Britain. Has the Home Secretary re- 
flected upon the tremendous powers and 
forees which this Bill creates ¢ You pro- 
pose to create and set up in Ireland a 
alistinet nationality. You propose, 
further, to tax that nationality chiefly for 
the benefit of Great Britain, or, to alarge 
extent, of Great Britain. Now, Sir, no 
one knows better than the Home Secre- 
tary that history teaches us that the two 
causes which have produced revolution 
are taxation imposed which does not 
benefit those who are taxed and a dis- 
regard of national aspirations. By this 
Bill you are combining both these forces, 
Assume that the Irish Government, after 
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a little time, finds itself in the position of 
being short of money. What more 
natural, what more simple proposition, | 
than that Ireland should become a free | 
country, and cease to pay tribute to Great | 
Britain ? And who would benefit most 
by such a proposition ? The people you 
have betrayed and deserted. The Prime 


Minister defended boycotting once and 
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exclusive dealing. Suppose Ireland was 
to try a little exclusive dealing with the 
Customs ? No, Sir; it is a very pretty 
scheme on paper, but the moment it is 
subjected to the wear and tear of all the 
difficulties that exist in Ireland it wil] 
become absolutely unworkable. In the 
discussions that have taken place almost 
every speaker, with the exception of the 
Home Secretary, has devoted much time 
and much attention to the results of the 
Union, and in every instance all those 
who have supported this Bill have done 
their very utmost to depreciate the results 
which have been attained by that Union, 
It is curious for how much the Union is 
responsible! The Prime Minister made 
the Union responsible for the fact 
that he had never been in the Cabinet 
with an Irishman. Now, in the first 
Parliament in which I had the honour to 
sit the right hon. Gentleman had two 
Irishmen in his Cabinet, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue and Lord Dufferin. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Will 
the noble Lord permit me to say that 
Lord Dufferin was not in the Cabinet, and 
that I was referring to Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue when I said that I thought that 
only one Irishman had been in a Cabinet 
in which I had held Office. 

*Lorpv G. HAMILTON: I will, of 
course, accept the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement upon the point. I now come 
to the main argument of the case. The 
moment you come to any part of Ireland 
where the population has increased the 
hon. Member for North East Cork and 
other hon, Gentlemen do their utmost to 
show and to prove that that increase of 
population has nothing whatever te do 
with the Union, but is the result of 
local accident. I say that if when the 
population in Ireland has increased the 
credit of that is not to be placed to 
the Union, so, on the other hand, when 
the population has decreased, it is not fair 
to make the Union responsible for that. 
The fact is that the great difficulty in 
Ireland is an eeonomie difficulty, and if 
the population has decreased in Ireland 
it has decreased in every country in 
Europe. But if emigration has increased 
and the population has decreased in 
certain parts of Ireland, I wonder 
whether hon. Members below the Gang- 
way have ever reflected how much they 
themselves have had to do with it ? Lord 
Clare said 100 years ago— 
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“Tf you wish to stop emigration you must 
enable sensible and rational people to live in 
peace at home.” 

But the great difficulty in Ireland has 
been that, wherever there has been a 
congested district, or, through the 
temporary failure of the seasons, any 
section of the people has been in distress, 
the agitator has made remorseless use for 
his own purposes of that distress occa- 
sioned by economic causes. We have 
heard a great deal about Gweedore. Let 
me state shortly the history of Gweedore, 
because it affords a good illustration of 
the use to which agitators put philan- 
thropie and beneficent action. Some 
years ago an Irish philanthropist, Lord 
George Hill, bought a small property in 
the west of Donegal for the purpose of 
trying a social experiment. He regretted 
very much to see such a great number of 
able-bodied men leaving the country ; 
and he proposed to cut up the property 
into small holdings, and to see if it was 
not possible by these holdings, combined 
with cottage industries and the develop- 
ment of local resources, to enable a con- 
siderable population to live in decency 
aud comfort. The greatest possible 
interest was taken in the scheme, and by 
no one more so than by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop and clergy. There was 
a little periodical published month by 
mouth by Lord George Hill, the title of 
which explained the nature of the 
scheme— Assist us at home, that we ne'er 
need roam, I remember a shrewd old 
man telling me that though the scheme 
might give satisfaction for a time, sooner 
or later Gweedore would become a centre 
of disturbance. Surely enough, when 
prices fell and a not over-scrupulous 
gentleman became resident in the 
neighbourhood, the scheme became 
a source of disturbance and = dis- 
quiet to the whole neighbourhood, 
The only result of that philanthropic 
action was that Lord George Hill's heir 
has been for many years in danger of his 
person, and, pecuniarily, has been ruined. 
Yet the rents, as a rule, did not average 
Jd. a week. Ihave heard great eulogies 
from hon. Members of this House of the 
parish priest of the district—Father 
MacFadden, I am quite certain that 
the landlord would gladly exchange his 
rents for the income Father MaeFadden 
receives. When men who try to solve 
the social difficulties of Ireland are 
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treated as the landlord of Gweedore has 
been treated, the men who cause that 
treatment are as much responsible as 
anyone for the decrease in the population. 
Looking back on the past, I do not 
believe that the great mistake in Lrish 
history was the abolition of the Irish 
Parliament. ‘The great mistake was 
that that Parliament was not abolished 
100 years earlier. Then the Irish Parlia- 
ment petitioned more than once to be 
incorporated with the British Parliament, 
and the Petition was refused. No man 
who looks impartially at the evils from 
which Ireland has suffered, and is suffer- 
ing, can doubt that if that amalgamation 
had taken place it would have been 
enormously beneficial to Ireland. What 
were the complaints ? It was complained 
that the oppressive Penal Code was 
harshly administered. The contact of 
Irish Members with a great Protestant 
community like this would have led to 
leniency in administration, if not to 
repeal, of the Penal Laws. The com- 
mercial disabilities applied to Ireland, 
because she had a separate Parliament 
and was a separate Kingdom, could not 
have been imposed if the Parliaments 
had been incorporated. The gross abuse 
of patronage in connection with the 
ecclesiastical and Civil establishments 
would not have occurred if the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland had had a place in 
this Parliament, and the contact between 
English and Irish landlords would have 
done much to bring the two systems of 
agriculture into accord. The more you 
look back upon history, the more you 
will see that the evils of Ireland had 
their origin, not in the abolition of the 
Irish Parliameut, but in the legislation 
and traditions and customs which that 
Parliament set up. During the last 50 
years English influence has been most 
beneficial in all directions, and scarcely 
any symptom of material improvement 
which has taken place in Ireland is not 
due to the fact that Irish Members have 
a part in the Imperial Parliament. There 
is one question on which I should like to 
speak at some length, and that is, the 
protection of minorities. It is quite true, 
as the Home Secretary has said, that there 
are two Ulsters ; but the Ulster which is 
in favour of Home Rule is, comparatively 
speaking, a narrow strip of territory, and 
on that strip you will probably find the 
thickest and densest Celtic population ia 
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Ireland. In Ulster, race and religion are 
practically convertible terms. All the 
Roman Catholics, with scarcely any ex- 
ception, are Celts by descent. All the 
Protestants are of Scotch and English 
descent. But that is not the case in 
other parts of Ireland. In the South a 
large portion of the Catholics are lineally 
descended from English settlers, and a 
much larger relative proportion of the 
Roman Catholics in the South are possessed 
of means, and occupy a_ higher social 
position than is the case in the North of 
Ireland. Nineteen-twentieths of the 
Catholic population in Ulster are labour- 
ers and small farmers. When charges 
are made that in Ulster we are intolerant, 
and the charges are supported by statistics 
showing that there are only a small 
number of Roman Catholics occupying 
positions of trust compared with Protes- 
tants, the simple fact is that race and 
religion have bred in the Protestant 
more fitting qualities for positions of 
trust and responsibility, and it is that, 
and not intolerance, which causes the 
great disproportion. Let any man 
who uses this argument of intolerance 
go round any of the industrial establish- 
ments in Ulster, and he will find that 
niue-tenths of the menoceupy ing positions 
of trust and responsibility are Protes- 
tants. Three hundred years ago 
a great settlement took place in Ulster, 
and the recollections of that settlement 
and of the results which followed it still 
linger in the minds of both populations. 
The Prime Minister says that he brings 
in this Bill to bury the past. Its only 
recommendation to the Roman Catholic 
population of Ireland is that it will 
revive the past, and that the plantation ot 
300 years ago will be reversed. That is 
the reason why the Roman Catholies in 
certain parts are so strongly in favour of 
the measure, and that is one of the reasons 
why the Protestants are opposed to it. 
The Home Secretary talked as though the 
visit of my right how. Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition to Ulster and the 
speeches he made were necessary to work 
up the smouldering emotions of Ulster- 
men. It was obvious that the Home 
Secretary was not speaking seriously. I 
know a great deal about Ulster. I took 
a considerable part in the General Elec- 
tion of 1886, and I visited Ulster only 
twice between then and the General 
Election last year. I was simply amazed 
Lord George Hamilton 
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at the change of opinion which had taken 
place. It is not the result of agitation, 
It is the result of careful thought and 
careful watching of the transactions of 
hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway, and 
the tolerance and support those transac- 
tious received from the promoters of this 
Bill. It was thought to be clever 
Parliamentary tactics, by right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in the last Parliament, 
to support everything done by hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway in con- 
nection with the Plan of Campaign, boy- 
cotting, and other forms of intimidation 
so freely used by them. It is the worst 
electioneering device to which they ever 
resorted. Ulstermen now know what is 
in store for them. In controversy with 
the right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham the Prime Minister said, the other 
day, that after 1881 he had never 
denounced any member of the Land 
League for improper practices. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : 
“by name.” 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that he never denounced any of them 
by name. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: Except 
Mr. Parneli. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
will refresh the right hon. Gentleman’s 
memory. Amongst the various Members 
below the Gangway the hon. Member for 
East Mayo occupies a prominent position, 
and publie opinion in his own Party 
designates him as the future Home 
Minister of Ireland. This is the deserip- 
tion which the Prime Minister gave of 
the hon. Member in a speech in the 
House of Commons on the 24th of May, 
1882, two months after the Kilmainham 
Treaty, and when the hon, Member, 
having been let out of prison, was naturally 
on his best behaviour— 


I said 


“ The hon. Member comes here as the apostle 
of a creed which is a creed of force, a creed of 
oppression, and a creed of the destruction of all 
liberty and the erection of a despotism on its 
ruins differing from every other despotism in 
this—that it is more absolutely detached from 
all law, all tradition, and all restraint.’ 


You may say that the hon, Member has 
altered his practices. Not a bit of it. 
He went down in Angust, 1887, to 
Dublin, and, speaking of the past 
practices of the Land League, which had 
been condemned for the horrible intimida- 
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tion which they had exercised, he 
said— 

*T wish to say plainly that, so far as I go, I 

intend to practice the same form of intimidation, 
in spite of all proclamations or persecutions 
they can enforce. If the operations of the 
League in the past can be correctly described 
by ‘intimidation,’ then I say that I intend to 
practice them and preach them.” 
Can any one wonder that men who have 
been in political opposition to the Lon, 
Member do not look forward with very 
much pleasure to the prospect of he and 
his Party holding place in control of the 
administration and Executive control of 
Ireland. The Home Secretary ridiculed 
the alarms and fears of the Ulstermen. 
He asked— 

“Ts it likely that the new Parliament in 
Dublin will start on its career with a colossal 
scheme of injustice ?” 

No, Sir, they would not be so foolish. 
They are shrewd men, and are not 
likely to make any such mistake. I do 
not know whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man has lived in any country or in any 
district the great mass of whose popula- 
tion are Roman Catholics—where the 
priests are all powerful and the congre- 
gations subservient. If he had he would 
have felt that subtle and all-pervading 
influence which is ever present in the 
community ; intangible, but which affeets 
not only their public views, but their 
social and private life; and he would 
not willingly set up those who coutrol 
that machine into a position where they 
would have dominant power over the 
supreme Executive and Legislative 
Authorities of the country. But who 
taught the Ulstermen to distrust the 
Roman Catholic priesthood and hierarchy 
in Ireland 2? It was the Prime Minister 
himself. I have here a copy of the 
well-known pamphlet, Vatican Decrees, 
and I propose to read a passage from it, 
not for the purpose of convicting the 
right hon. Gentleman of inconsistency, 


but because it is interesting to note now | 


what his views were, not only 
regard to the intolerance of the Irish 
priesthood, but as to the claims of 
Ireland upon England. He says— 
“When Parliament had passed the Church 
Act of 1869 and the Land Act of 1870 there 
remained only, under the great head of 
Imperial equity, one serious cuestion to be 
dealt with—that of the higher education. 1 
consider that the Liberal majority ‘n the House 
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formally tendered payment in full of this 
portion of the debt by the Irish University Bill 
of February, 1873. Some, indeed, think that 
it was overpaid : a question into which this is 
manifestly not the place to enter. But the 
Roman Catholic prelacy of Ireland thought fit 
to procure the rejection of that measure by the 
direct influence which they exercised over a 
certain number of Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment, and by the temptation which they thus 
offered—the bid, in effect, which (to use a 
homely phrase) they mace to attract the support 
of the Tory Opposition.” 


Mark what follows— 


“From that time forward I have felt that the 
situation was changed, and that important 
matters would have to be cleared by suitable 
explanations. The debt to Ireland had been 
paid ; a debt to the country at large had still to 
be disposed of, and this has come to be the duty 
of the hour.” 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
dealt with it in relation to education. 
*Lorp G. HAMILTON : No, I beg 


your pardon, I will read the application— 


“T am no longer able to say, as I would have 
said before 1870, ‘ There is nothing in the neces- 
sary belief of the Roman Catholic which can 
appear to impeach his full civil title, for what- 
soever be the follies of ecclesiastical power in 
his Church, his Church itself has not required 
of him, with binding authority, to assent to any 
principles inconsistent with his civil duty.” ~ 





Thus 18 years ago the right hon. Gentle- 
|man believed that, the debt to Ireland 
(having been paid, the duty of the hour 
was to protest against the intolerant pre- 
| tensions of the Roman Catholic Chureh 
}in Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
|then spoke of the priesthood having 
| control over 40 Irish Members, but they 
ihave now control over double that 
number: aud it is now the duty of the 
hour not to protest against their intolerant 
| pretensions, but to hand over the loyal 
| population of Ireland to their authority. 
In answer to the fears expressed by the 
people of the North that their property 
}and their civil and religious liberty would 
be in danger under this Bill, the Home 
Secretary has said that there are words 
‘in the Bill to protect them. But what 
| protection is there in words when they 
‘ean be so easily explained away, as the 
| Prime Minister explained away words 
the other day ? It was a marvellous 
| performance. I can only say that that 
| was the best sleight of tongue I have 
| ever witnessed, It has destroved the 
| confidence of the men of the North in 
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he explained away could be put into an 
Act of Parliament. Yesterday the hon. 
Member for Waterford made an extra- 
ordinary statement as to the excessive 
tolerance of Roman Catholics towards 
Protestants, and he asserted that the 
Protestants had nothing whatever to fear 
from them—that whenever they had been 
in a position of authority they had treated 
Protestants with tolerance. I do not 
wish to revive those hateful old con- 
troversies of the past, but when a state- 
ment of that kind is made it is necessary 
to contradict it. Once only in the last 
200 years did the Catholic majority get 
control of Parliament and of the Execu- 
tive, and that was in the time of James IT. 
and just before the battle of the Boyne. 
What they did is well known. They 
commenced by confiscating all the pro- 
perty of their opponents—a common 
practice. They brought in the biggest 
Bill of proscription of which history has 
auy record. In a few days they pro- 
scribed the persons and confiscated the 
property ot 2,445 persons in one Act of 
Attainder, and they comprised two Arch- 
bishops, eight Bishops, 64 temporal peers, 
83 clergymen, and 2,289 ladies, knights, 
and gentlemen. Here, then, is an example 
of the tolerance of which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford boasts. But that is 
not all. Being short of money, that Par- 
liament seized and got possession of every 
kind of base metal they could. They 
then converted that metal into tokens, 
and foreed the Protestants in the country 
to take the tokens at the nominal value 
they represented. Such is the extent to 
which those gross acts of injustice have 
imprinted themselves in the hearts of 
Protestants, that whenever they hear 
talk of Catholic tolerance they are always 
reminded of the brass money. The hon. 
Member for Waterford also contended 
that there was a very intense national 
feeling in Ireland, and that it altogether 
predominated the agrarian movement. 
I utterly deny that. The only 
really national movement in Ireland 
in recent years was the Fenian move- 
ment. ‘The Fenians were patriots, 
because though they wished to have re- 
course to violence they desired to estab- 
lish a nation, and not to obtain the pro- 
perty of one particular class. That move- 
ment failed. Mr. Parnell, as we all know, 
was then foreed to try to asociate with 
that movement the agrarian question aud 
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since then the Nationalist movement has 
been unduly swollen, and my firm belief 
is that if you can detach that part of the 
people of Ireland who are mainly inter- 
ested in the land question from the 
national movement it would dwindle to 
very small proportions indeed. We are 
told that among the other evils of the 
present system is this—that the payment 
of officials in Ireland is on a most exor- 
bitant and colossal scale, and this has 
been given as another instance of our 
misrule. But it is very curious that 
directly this enormous and exorbitant 
expenditure is proposed to be handed 
over under the Bill to hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway, the amount to meet 
it, although supplemented by £500,000, 
becomes insufficient. We oppose this 
Bill, although every effort has been made 
in past years to induce us to support the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman. Bribes 
have been offered to the Irish landlords, and 
doubtless if they had accepted the terms 
of 20 years’, purchase many of them 
would be far richer than they are to-day, 
In the same way hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway have endeavoured to catch 
the support of the tenant farmers of 
Ulster by proposals which, they say, 
would reduce their rents. I say that so 
far from being influenced by sordid 
motives, the landlords and _ tenant 
farmers are influenced by _ patriotic 
motives, and desire to retain the political 
privileges they still have. Now, Sir, of 
the fate of this Bili on the Second Read- 
ing of course there is no manner of 
doubt, but its being passed into law is 
absolutely impossible. Then we are told 
that if it is not passed into law it will be 
necessary to have recourse to drastic 
coercion. I believe it will not be neces- 
sary to do more than we should have 
done if we had had a majority at the last 
Election. A large number of prominent 
Home Rulers are placed in a great diffi- 
culty with regard to Home Rule ; the 
more the reality of Home Rule is 
brought close to them the less they like 
it. I admit there isa great deal to be 
done in Ireland to improve the material 
prosperity, both in the way of accelerat- 
ing Land Purchase and establishing a 
single proprictary. I think, further, that 
as soon as Land Purchase has attained 
auy dimensions, it will be most desirable 
to engraft on that foundation a complete 
system of Local Government such as my 
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right hon. Friend proposed in the late 
Government. When the Prime Minister 
asks us to bury the past and to accept 
this Bill as a message of peace, I say the 
real object for which this Bill is 
accepted by Gentlemen below the Gang- 
way is not to bury the past, but to re- 
volutionise the present, turn topsy-turvy 
all the existing conditions of society in 
Ireland, and reverse the settlement of 
centuries; and any such proposal, if 
attempted, can but lead to discord in 
Ireland. The Home Secretary thought 
he made a great point by suggesting that 
it would be an inexpedient thing for the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland to visit Cork 
and make such a speech as my right hon. 
Friend made in Belfast. But is it wise 
to trust a people with a separate Parlia- 
ment when you believe that to make such 
a speech among them would be likely to 
produce rebellion? [Cries of “No!” 
If you do not believe in the danger, 
what, then, would be the harm if the 
Chief Secretary should go to Cork and 
make such a speech? I believe that it 


would be possible, on the foundation of | 


things as they are at present, to do much 
to develop the material prosperity of 
Treland. 
Ireland badly in the past. There are 
still many open wounds. What we 
ought to do is to heal and to cure them. 
However strongly I am opposed to the 
political views of hon. Gentlemen sitting 
below the Gangway, hostile as they are 
to differences of class, race, and religion, 
I hope those differences are no obstacle 
to our working together for the per- 
manent benefit of Ireland; but we do so 
on one condition, and one condition 
alone—the recognition of a united Par- 
liament and an undivided nationality. 
Cartan’ NORTON (Newington, 
W.) said, it had not been his intention to 
address the House until many months of 
regular attendance had familiarised him 
with the Forms of the House, and if he 
did so now it was because he had noticed 
a tendency on the part of those opposed 
to the measure to attempt to belittle, and 
if possible to degrade, the whole Irish 
race, There was not an epithet which 
hatred or fancy could suggest that had 
not been publicly lavished upon Irish 
Representatives. His constituents had 
sent him there to protest, on their behalf, 
against this un-English practice, figura- 
tively speaking, of hitting below the belt. 
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It might be asked, had not Ireland sent 
her tried and trusty champions there to 
defend her cause? True; but certain 
parts of the country had sent other Irish- 
men, and as one of these, as an Irishman 
and a Protestant, representing, as he did 
—by no mean majority either—a great 
working-class constituency in the heart 
of South London, he ventured to raise 
his humble voice on behalf of his native 
land. Reference had been made more 
than once to Trinity College, Dublin. 
He might say that more than a quarter 
of a century ago he obtained some dis- 
tinction at that University, and, more than 
that, he stood in this country in 1885 as 
a Home Ruler. It had been said that 
the people of Ireland were discontented 
and turbulent without cause, for that they 
were governed by the same laws as 
governed this country. They soon, how- 
ever, proved that Ireland was still the 
home of the packed jury, and there the 
Magistrate stepped down from his seat, 
clothed in his mantle of bigotry, for the 
mean and filthy purpose of polluting 
justice at its source. They no sooner 
proved this than their opponents changed 
their ground, and admitted that Ireland 
had wrongs to be righted, and the ap- 
prentices attempted to rival their master, 
and brought in, some of them, Home 
Rule proposals. But all these erred in 
one particular—that they did not recol- 
lect the strong sentiment of nationality, 
that existed in Ireland; they said that, 
the Land Question once settled, it would 
undoubtedly cause Home Rule to vanish. 
The Land Question had been compre- 
hensively dealt with, and the value of 
land lowered by 40 per cent.; but, not- 
withstanding that fact, they found that 
the demand for Home Rule was stronger 
than ever. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) referred to the present Bill as 
an abortion; but he forgot his own little 
Bill, which saw the light in a state of 
putrefaction, for it actually stank in the 
nostrils of the people of England and 
Ireland alike, and the effluvia was even 
too much for the right hon. Gentleman 
himself, for he objected to examine it, 
and therefore buried “t in the political 
back garden. But he wished to deal 
with the main points against Home Rule. 
First and foremost, they were told that 
Irishmen were a defeetive race, aad in 
regard to that he appealed to an autho- 
P2 
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rity which would be received with con- 
siderable satisfaction on both sides of the 
House—namely, the late Mr. John 
Bright. Mr. Bright, in referring to the 
Irish Question, after pointing out that in 
its suitability for trade and commerce 
Ireland was quite on a level with the 
most favoured countries in Europe, and 
after pointing out that he was of opinion 
that Ireland’s poverty and misery was 
due to England’s misgovernment, went 
on in these words— 

“We employ them down in Lancashire, and 
with the prospect of good pay they work 
about as well, and are as trustworthy, and quiet, 
and well-disposed to the law as people of this 
country.” 

When the Irish Roman Catholic gentry 
were driven by brutal penal laws from 
all the paths that led to affluence and 
honour at home and service 
abroad, Europe fairly resounded with 
achievements. Throughout the 

American Continent all the 
hardest work was dene by Irishmen. 
But it was said that Irishmen did 
not prosper in Ireland, and upon 
this he appealed to the Leader of the 
Opposition, and at the same time thanked 
him for the kind interest he took in the 
Irish Civil Service and the Royal Trish 
Constabulary. Under fair conditions 
Irishmen prospered everywhere. The 
Royal Irish Constabulary, a force of 
between 10,000 and 12,000 men, could 
only be compared with the Spanish Con- 
stabulary and the Metropolitan Police. 
The Spanish Constabulary were re- 
cruited from the picked non-commissioned 
officers of the Spanish Army. The 
Metropolitan Police were a carefully 
selected body of men, deservedly the 
admiration of all foreigners who visited 
London, and how were the Royal 
Irish Constabulary recruited ? 
from the cabins of the Irish peasantry, 
Protestants and Catholies alike, and 
yet they performed with skill, courage, 
devotion, difficult and dangerous, 
and, to them, at times most distaste- 
ful duties in a manner beyond all 
praise. How came it that wherever the 
English language was spoken a vast 
preponderating proportion of — those 
skilled in that great engine of civilisation, 
the Press, were Irishmen, and when (as 
in one or two instances they had done) 
they migrated from the gallery to the 
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floor of the House they had proved them- 
selves not their inferiors but in most re- 
spects their superiors ? He came to the 
next great invention that Home Rule 
meant Rome Rule. Surely everyone must 
know that the time for priestly influence 
in polities had gone. [Laughter.] There 
was a French proverb which, being 
freely translated, ran “ those who laugh 
last have the heartiest laugh,” and he 
would justify what he was about to say. 
He was aware that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had culled their information onthe 
Irish Question from the pamphlets of the 
Conservative Association, and he was 
thus convinced that, as in insect life, they 
became impregnated with that on which 
they fed—[Cries of “Oh, oh!”] He 
was only comparing them to butterflies 
—to caterpillars which became butterflies. 
He was not so severe as the Leader 


of the House who referred to hon. 
Gentlemen as rodents. Caterpillars 
were clean feeders, whereas rats were 


not so dainty. To return to his argument, 
he said that the days of priestly influence 
had gone, except when that influence 
was on the side of some great popular 
movement. When Christianity placed 
itself on the side of the poor, down-trod- 
den, and oppressed it had this great 
power, but when it placed itself upon the 
side of authority and power he main- 
tained its influence was nil. For 
example, the whole power of the French 
priesthood added to the whole power of 
the Government was unable to keep the 
Napoleonic Dynasty on its Throne. This 
was seen also in Italy, and in the 
advance of Republican  anti-clericalism 
in Catholic Spain. Again, it was said 
that although Protestants and Catholies 
might live in peace and harmony else- 
where, in Belfast it was impossible. 
That noble city disgraced itself by its 
rots. Orangemen allowed their Protes- 
tantism to eclipse their Chistianity, quite 
forgetting that almost half the Christian 
world was Catholic, that it was the 
faith of their forefathers, and that it was 
practically the only form of Christianity 
professed for nearly 900 years. It had 
done much for humanity looked upon 
purely as an engine of civilisation, and 
it was disgraceful upon the part of some 
to» hurl foul epithets against the noblest 
and most devoted portion of priesthood. 
In connection with this question all the 
great leaders of autonomy for Ireland 
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were Protestants, except Daniel O’Con- 
nell and Smith O’Brien 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 
Smith O’Brien was not a Catholic. 

Cartain NORTON said, that added 
to the strength of his’argument. All 
but Daniel O’Connell were Protestants, 
and these men did not tremble fer their 
religion. Even Mr. Parnell, the last and 
greatest of ali, was a Protestant. He 
believed Mr. Parnell had written his 
name in the annals of his country, and 
built himself a monument in her people's 
heart. He hoped the frailty and mis- 
fortune of the man would be forgotten in 
the greatness of his part. His belief 
was that the name of Mr. Parnell should 
be written side by side with that of the 
great names of Grattan and Daniel 
O'Connell ; and he would say to the hon. 
Member for Waterford in lines which 
were, doubtless, as familiar to him as to 
most Irishmen. 





8.) : 


* Then here’s their memory — may it be 
For us a guiding light 
To cheer our strife for liberty 
And teach us to unite.” 
He would like to touch for one moment 
upon Ulster. Ulster, with an insane 
self-laudation, declared she possessed 
all the intelligence in Ireland. IIe 
asked how eame it, then, that of all 
the great men whose names adorned the 
pages of Irish history, not one of 
these men claimed Ulster as the Province 
of their birth 2? Of the great statesmen 
—Sheridan, Grattan, O’Connell ; the 
great writers—Burke, Swift, Lever ; 
the great poets—Goldsmith and Moore ; 
the great orators—Shiel and Curran ; 
and of the great Generals—Wellington, 
not one of them was born in Ulster. In 
Great Men of the Day he tailed to find the 
name of the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh (Colonel Saunderson), 
and there was no record of any great 
hero born in the vicinity of Ballykilbeg. 
One name adorned Ulster’s page, but 
that was the name of one who was 
both a Roman Catholic and a Home 
Ruler, who now sat on the Treasury 
Bench and was destined to oecupy a 
still higher position (Sir C. Russell). 
Economic and — geographical — causes 
accounted for the rise of Belfast, and, if 
it were possible to bring the same causes 
into operation in Galway, its peasantry 
would take full advantage of them. But 
he passed from that to the question of 
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safeguards. These Gentlemen who asked 
for safeguards, these valiant descendants 
of the men who fought at Derry and the 
battle of the Boyne, came here whining 
like guilty school boys who dreaded a 
whipping and asked for safeguards. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : They do nothing 
of the sort. 

Cartain NORTON said, that that 
ras their one contention, and he asked 
would they not be foolish to give any 
consideration to them under the cireum- 
stances, since they admitted that no safe- 
guards would give them satisfaction ? 
They were perpetually demanding safe- 


guards. “Thus conscience doth make 
cowards of them all.” Their more 


worthy ancestors, when they were as 
many weeks as they were hours now from 
this great country, were not afraid to hold 
their own. The noble Lord the Member 
for South Paddington (Lord R. Churchil), 
when he went to Belfast to canvass for 
sedition, said, “ Ulster would fight and 
Ulster would do right.” No; “ Ulster 
might riot and Ulster would do wrong,” 
and when the British officer at Dublin 


| received instructions from that House to 


send troops to Belfast to quell those 
riots he would earry out his instructions 
and his duty or resign his position. The 
Duke of Wellington had correctly spoken 
when he pointed out that a British 
officer had nothing to do but 
obey orders. He was sorry — the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Armagh (Colonel Saunderson) was not 
there, for he was going to point out that 
if he was under the impression that 
British soldiers, when they had orders to do 
so, would * hesitate to shoot” he was very 
much mistaken. Doubtless, the hon. and 
gallant Member’s views upon discipline 
had been gained by experience in some 
4th Battalion ; but when he was helping 
to line that last ditch and heard a section 
of Regulars get the order to load with 
ball cartridge and fire he would do well 
to lie low, or he would discover to his 
cost that British bullets go straight, and 
that lead, though a soft metal, was very 
hard when it came in contact with the 
human bone. The last contention with 
which he proposed to deal was this—Ire- 
land, it was said, desired separation. His 
countrymen might have many failings, 
but among them blindness to self-interest 
had never been attributed to them. In 
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men had—as he heard an American 
lady curiously express it—secured all the 
“soft seats” for themselves. Yes. He 
looked forward hopefully to the time 
when they should secure some of the soft 
He referred to the Treasury 


Government of 





seats there. 
Bench. Nay—more—he was sanguine 
enough to hope that ove day the highest 
seat of all—that which the Speaker | 
by his tact, urbanity, and impartiality so | 
greatly filled as to be the admiration not 
only of the House but of the country at 
large—might be occupied by a country: | 

| 

| 
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man of his, and that it might lose nothing 
in dignity at his hands. Nearly 19-20ths | 
of Ireland’s trade with this country | 
consisted chiefly in produce of a 
perishable nature ; consequently England 
was, and must remain to a great extent, 
a principal customer ; and were the Irish 
likely to quarrel with the source of their 
bread and butter ?—searcely. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Memberfor West Bir- 
mingham, whose brain, some held, had 
heen blighted by the stigma of political 
treason, but for whom he still had un- 
lounded admiration, as he was indebted 
to the right hon. Gentleman for much of 
his own sound (he hoped) Radicalism, | 








was ungenerous enough to infer! 
that in the event of some great | 
National emergency Ireland would | 
le base enough to play the traitor. | 


Let her, too, be judged by her past. 
In 1778, when England wanted sailors, 
she gave a sop of liberty to Ireland, and 
the latter sent her 50,000 seamen in a 
month. The greater number of the 
European soldiers who fought the battles 
which won our Indian possessions were 
Irish. When Great Britain was fighting 
for her existence against the House of 
Bourbon, and “ Britannia ruled the 
wave,” 70,000 out of the 100,000 men 
who manned her fleets were Erin’s sons, 
and one-third of her Armies were composed 
of Irishmen who had fought to uphold 
the Union Jack in every quarter of the 
globe, and their sons would not now be a 
party to tearing it up. Separation was | 
a myth, and Home Rule a certainty. In! 
language which might become the mouth 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member | 
fer—well, who ought to represent— 
Newmarket, Home Rule had not broken 
down in her training. She had not been 
seratched., She had been brought to the | 
jost by the greatest rider of the day, 
who—in spite of the shameful hustling | 
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of unscrupulous and _ incompetent 
jockeys—had brought her out of the 
ruck, She was now leading—going 
strong—and was bound to win. That 
ominous shout from the ring could 
be heard, “Ten to one on Home 
Rule—Home Rule wins.” And so she 
would, Her backers were preparing 
to cheer, and the wretched “ Welshers ” 
getting ready to run. The Prime 
Minister had told them that all hon. 
Members of the House were  sup- 
posed to be equal, and why ?—becanuse 
no one was greater or less than those 
whom he represented ; and inthe majesty 
of that Assembly each Member spoke 
for a portion of his country, and there 
were hon. Members opposite who, though 
clothed in authority to-day, had spent 
many weary years as wanderers from 
their native land—indirectly they repre- 
sented hundreds of thousands of his fellow- 
countrymen who had been driven from 
their homes by iniquitous Land Laws, 
the fruitful parents of famine and of 
crime. In truth all the planet was earth, 
but it was not the earth which bore the 
imprint of their infant steps ; all the atmo- 
sphere was air, but it was not the air that 
fanned their brows at birth; all the sun 
was light, but it was not the light that 
caught their earliest smile ; all men were 
their brothers, but they were not those 
brothers in whose breasts there beat the 
warm and generous Irish heart. Let the 
Trishman wander where he would, “ his 
first best country ever was at home.” 
Liberty in all her sublime influence might 
smile upon him in the West and _ toil 
procure for him there comforts he had 
never known before ; but each morn his 
eyes would wander sadly towards the 
rising sun whieh then bathed in_ its 
rays the land of his birth, and he felt 
that he would barter years of his exist- 
ence to make his country prosperous and 
free. Patriotism might be a sentiment, 
but from the time when the father of 
poetry first wrote to the present time no 
nobler passion had swelled the human 
soul. It was that sentiment which had 
placed this, their common country, “ first 
on the blazing scroll of fame.” It was 
that sentiment which Irishmen held in 
common with Englishmen, and for which 
they claimed that consideration which 
they had a right to demand. It was 
that sentiment which when justice had 
been done would bind them together as 
no kindred nations had ever yet been 
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bound—resolved to battle side by side ; 
resolved to brave every danger ; resolved 
to face every sacrifice in order that they 
might maintain inviolate that glorious 
Empire in which they claimed with the 
people of Great Britain an equal share. 
*Mr. S. HOARE (Norwich) said, the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman who had 
just sat down had made an eloquent and 
humorous speech, and he was at a loss 
to understand how it was that an Irish 
constituency had not availed itself of 
his great ability, and especially of his 
sporting knowledge. He wished to ex- 
press his opposition to this Bill, not from 
the historical or even the Imperial stand- 
point, but from the point of view of 
Englishmen. It was his privilege to 
represent a very large constituency, 
which contained a large number of 
working men. At the outset he must 
declare that the financial clauses of the 
Bill were most unfair to Great Britain, 
and especially to England; and if he 
alluded to them as being unjust he would 
like to say that, for himself and all who 
sat on those Benches, they were most 
anxious that their financial relations 
with Ireland should be generous and fair so 
leng as Ireland remained our partner. 
But if Ireland determined to separate 
herself from us, then Great Britain had 
a right to demand that the separation 
should be based on just and equitable 
terms. It was Ireland that came and 
made this demand, and they had a right 
to examine closely the terms on which 
that partnership was to be dissolved. 
The Prime Minister, in introducing the 
Bill, had told them that there was to be 
a balance of £500,000 in favour of Ire- 
land. At whose expense would that 
balance be found ? Undoubtedly, either 
in the whole or in the main, it would 
have to be found at the expense of 
the British taxpayer. The Customs of 
Ireland were to be allotted to Great 
Britain as the share of Ireland in the 
Imperial Expenditure. This amounted 
to £2,370,000. The Prime Minister, in 
mentioning this matter, stated in a some- 
what offhand way that this was between 
4 and 5 per cent. of the Imperial Expen- 
diture—namely, £59,000,000. Since his 
speech they had a statement from the 
Treasury which showed the figures to be 
£62,000,000, and 4 per cent. on the 
£62,000,000 would come to a larger 
figure than the Prime Minister sug- 
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gested. He was not quite sure what 
was to come out of this £2,370,000. 
They knew that they had to give back 
£500,000 for the Constabulary, and he 
concluded that there were to be some 
other charges to be met out of the fund. 
He concluded that there would be the 
salary of the Lord Lieutenant; and if 
he rightly understood—he owned that 
was a difficult point—there might be in 
the future some pensions to come out of 
the fund. They had not yet settled the 
pensions of the Civil servants, but, 
taking it all round, there would prac- 
tically be a contribution of £1,870,000 
for the next few years. How were they 
to find out whether this was too little or 
too much? Jt was his fortune to 
be in that House in 1886, and, 
being somewhat fond of figures, he 
listened with the greatest interest 
to the very long statement of the 
Prime Minister when he introduced the 
financial part of the 1886 Bill. It wasa 
great contrast to the short statement he 
made with regard to the financial scheme 
of the present Bill. He told them that, 
at the Union, Ireland contributed 1 to 
74 in the Imperial Expenditure; that in 
1886 it was 1 to 114; and he suggested 
that 1-15th was the right thing now for 
Ireland to pay if they had a dissolution 
of partnership. What should be the 
contribution of Ireland? They had no 
statement as to how this money was to 
be allotted, as they had in 1886. Taking 
the Prime Minister’s figures of 1-15th, 
that contribution would come to over 
£4,000,000 a year. Though Ireland was 
to pay the small share of £1,870,000, she 
was not expected to contribute to Votes 
of Credit for war, and other purposes, 
such as the Vote in 1885; so that 
Englishmen and Scotchmen were at once 
placed at a disadvantage. It was said that 
the Income Tax could be raised to Is. 4d. 
Yes, but suppose that the Irish Parlia- 
ment had already raised the Income Tax 
to Is. 4d., for if he understood the Bill 
aright there was nothing to prevent it 
doing so. Then they only had the 
Customs ; but he did not suppose that 
in time of war it would be an easy thing 
to raise their Customs. He did not see 
where the money was to come from, 
unless the Irish people took to the 
drinking of whisky to an enormous 
extent. So faras the Income Tax was 
concerned, he thought that the power of 
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dealing with that should be in the hands 
of anybody except the Irish Government. 
With regard to the Customs, if anyone 
looked at the Returns he would see that 
if they were to trust to them they would 
practically have to stereotype the duties 
as they were now levied. He was glad 
to think that the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) achieved 
something in the direction of a free 
breakfast table; but he would point out 
that if in the future they reduced the 
Tea and Tobacco Duties they could only 
do so at the cost of a perpetual annuity 
from England to Ireland—unless they 
could get more out of the Excise, 
which seemed to be the only basis 
they could go upon. The _ working 
classes, therefore, would practically be 
paying a portion of Ireland’s contribution 
in the event of a reduction being 
made on tea or tebacco. Independently 
of the difficulty of working the Customs, 
he thought it would be found very hard 
to raise them and interfere with the fiscal 
arrangements. The payment of Customs 
was very unpopular with all parties, and 
it was to be remembered that Ireland 
might not pay them even when able to 
do so, and also that there was a great 
temptation to smuggling, for which the 
Irish coast offered great facilities. Again, 
what provision was going to be made 
with reference to the National Debt and 
the charges on the National Debt ? What 
portion of the £2,370,000 was to be 
allotted to the Sinking Fund and the pay- 
ment of the National Debt charges ? 
What security would there be for the 
payment of the Public Works Loan and 
the Irish Land Commission Loan, amount- 
ing to £16,000,000 7 These were ques- 
tions he would like to have answered. 
He would close with a reference to the 
question of the representation of Ireland 
under the Bill. In the dissolution of this 
partnership between the two countries 
there should be fair play all round. If 
the Irish could not pay their proper share, 
then let Ireland’s voice be in proportion 
to her contribution to the Imperial Ex- 
penditure. Ireland, it was proposed, 
should have one-eighth of the representa- 
tion of the House of Commons, instead of 
about 25 Members, who would properly 
represent the actual interest of Ireland 
according to the Imperial Expenditure. 
As an Englishman, he maintained that he 
had a right to complain that a large body 
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of men—so large as to be totally out of 
proportion to their interests in Imperial 
matters—should be enabled to come to 
Parliament and possibly involve his con- 
stituents in a heavy expenditure for war 
without contributing more than a fraction 
themselves. The answer to that, no 
doubt, would be the poverty of Ireland ; 
but, if Ireland were so poor that she 
could not contribute her proper share in 
Imperial Expenditure, then Ireland ought 
only to be represented according to the pro- 
portion that she coutributed. Why should 
they, in such circumstances, admit a body 
of men who would be hostile to the 
Imperial Government, and who would try 
to make that Government impossible ? 
Why should they admit them to take 
part and vote on questions of, perhaps, 
national emergency ? He had arrived at 
the same conclusion as to Ireland’s 
position in this matter as had Mr. Giffen, 
whose opinions had been cited by an hon, 
Member ; he asked English Members re- 
presenting working-class constituencies 
to remember that in passing this Bill they 
were not only granting Home Rule to 
Ireland, but were giving effect to a poliey 
which would affect all classes in the 
country. It had already and would con- 
tinue to upset trade. Owing to the un- 
certainty which prevailed, orders were 
being cancelled by firms in Ireland, which, 
were they to be fulfilled, would give em- 
ployment to workmen in England. He 
was told that houses were being closed in 
Dublin owing to the acuteness of the 
crisis. Traders felt no security at present. 
And then they had further to remember that 
disturbed trade in Ireland would affect 
the labour market in England. Irishmen 
would come to England and compete with 
the working men. As long as Ireland 
was united the English people would do 
their best to be just and liberal even at 
a loss to themselves ; but if Ireland in- 
sisted against the will of England in dis- 
solving the partnership which had hitherto 
existed, then they must, in the first 
place, be true to their own people. It was 
at a Parnellite meeting, he thought—at 
some great meeting, at any rate, that was 
held in Dublin lately—that the Home 
Rule Bill was described as likely to bring 
Ireland to a state of bankruptcy. He 
implored Englishmen, Scotehmen, and 
Welshmen to pause, and to consider 
that in allowing this Bill to pass 
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they would be bringing disgrace and 
dishonour upon the British name. 
Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) 
said, a complaint had been made about 
the inordinate length of speeches, and 
he promised not to sin in that respect. 
He had had the advantage of listening 
to only 2 portion of the speech made by 
the last speaker ; but, so far as he under- 
stood the practice of the House, a good 
deal of what the hon. Member had said 
appeared more suitable to the Committee 
stage than the Second Reading stage of 
the Bill. He did not propose to examine 
and debate the details of the Bill in the 
way in which the last speaker and many 
others had done, and perhaps he might be 
excused if he did not follow the hon. 
Member in the discussion of the financial 
proposals of the Bill. He had asked 
himself during the Debate what was the 
prevailing note of the criticisms against 
it, and it seemed to him that the prevail- 
ing note of these criticisms and argu- 
ments was distrust of the Irish people. 
Let him take an example from the speech 
just delivered. ‘The hon. Member, refer- 
ring to the large loans which were made 
to tenants to purchase their estates, said 
that if the Irish declined to pay, how 
were they going to get the money ? He 
(Mr. Byles) believed it was the fact that 
the English Goverament had lent very 
large sums of money to Englishmen as 
well as Irishmen. Nobody ever asked, 
if the English declined to pay, how were 
they going to get the money? Why 
should they distrust their Irish neigh- 
hours across the Channel and suppose 
that they were less likely to fulfil their 
engagements than the English were 7 
For his own part, he believed that they 
were Just as ready to pay their honest 
debts as anyone on this side of the 
Channel. He might, in passing, refer 
to another argument used by the hon. 
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Member—namely, that the effect of this | 


Bill, if passed, would be that 
industries would decline because capital 
would be withdrawn and Trish workmen 
would come compete with 
English workmen. He (Mr. Byles) 
could seareely resist a smile when he 
heard that argument. It was an argu- 
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ment which was so extremely familiar, | 
° | . . . . . 
for building piers and buying boats, that 


and true when it was turned, as it had 
been turned on a thousand Liberal plat- 
forms, the other way about. What had 
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rule of Ireland ? Irish industries had 
decayed and Irish workmen had come 
over here and were at this moment com- 
peting with English workmen. What 
the Liberal Party wanted to do, what 
they proposed to do, and what he, for 
one, believed they would do if they passed 
this Bill, was to stop that process, and 
to build up Irish industries and restore 
Irish workmen to Ireland. The town in 
which he lived, though only the ninth 
town in the Kingdom, contained about 
25,000 Irish people, and that one fact, if 
rightly understood, was a condemnation 
of past Irish government. One other 
argument of the hon. Member he would 
refer to, because it was such a pure 
sumple of the old Tory ideas which had 
had ascendency in this country in past 
years, but which he (Mr. Byles) hoped 
were rapidly decaying. He referred to the 
question of representation, The hon, 
Me:nber had said that if Treland was 
poor, then it ought to be represented 
according to its wealth or poverty. 
Surely the idea that the wealth of the 
country should be the gauge of representa- 
tive power was one which this Govern- 
meut was They 
wanted to abolish all preperty qualifica- 
tions and to regard men as equal to one 
That, at any rate, was the 
principle which he 
interesting 


trving to destroy. 


another. 
democratic action 
advocated. In the 
speech of the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney), 
which he listened to on the previous 
night with the respect with which he 
would always listen to his teaching, the 
right hon, Gentleman used arguments 
which expressed again this principle. 
He said that there was reason to believe 
that if Ilome Rule were granted to Lre- 
land the Irish people would adopt the 
Though he was 


very 


principle of Protection, 
a stout Free Trader, he would give Home 
Rule to the Trish people, and would leave 
them to decide whether Free Trade was 
a wise policy or net. If they adopted 
Protection, then he believed they would 
be blundering. France and America 
had done it, and had made a mistake ; 
but Treland should have what they 
professing to give her, and could make 
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Department in Ireland were putting up 
piers, which he had seen over and over 
again, to which a boat was never moored, 
the spot, perhaps, selected because 
it was on the ground of some noble land- 
lord. As to the fisheries, it was a 
scandal that past Governments had not 
developed them when there was a starv- 
ing population on the soil, and all round 
the coast food in abundance. These were 
the very things which he would expect 
Irishmen to do as soon as they got con- 
trol of their public money, and he did 
not know whether they could spend their 
taxes more wisely. The right hon. 
Gentleman also made a reference to the 
probable expenditure of Boards of 
Guardians in giving reduced relief to the 
poor of the country at the expense, no 
doubt, as his argument was, of the British 
ratepaver. He (Mr. Byles) was not 
afraid that the elected Boards of Guardians 
in Ireland, any more than elected Boards 
of Guardians in England or any other 
country, would do that which was unjust 
if they were entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of their own rates. Taxing the 
rich was another terror held out to them 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He was 
not one of those who was quite so much 
afraid as some Members of the House 
might be about taxing the rich. He 
thought, so far as he was able to under- 
stand the incidence of taxation, that the 
rich had been for many years in this 
country, as well as in Ireland, taxing the 
poor, and he held that the proper taxa- 
tion resources of this country were its 
accumulated surpluses. He would rejoice 
if he saw in Ireland some important and 
interesting experiments in fiscal matters 
which would prove an example to 
Engiand, and which be hoped would 
be followed by the removal of 
taxes from the subsistence wages of 
working people and their transfer to those 
who had surpluses and aceumulated 
wealth. Let him notice another argu- 
ment addressed to them a few nights ago 
by an hon. Member who represented a 
Division of Suffolk. He felt constrained 
to answer this argument, because it was 
said that the Party sitting behind the 
Treasury Bench did not really care for 
Home Rule, that the whole thing was 
more or less a put-up job, and an arrange- 
ment by which a number of gregarious 
followers were ready to follow the 


shibboleth of their Leader. He (Mr. 
Mr. Byles 
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Byles) represented one of the largest con- 
stituencies in the country, and had gone 
about a great deal in that constituency, 
There were a large number of working 
men in the constituency, and he would 
tell the House that there was in reality 
in this country a very strong, attached, 
determined Home Rule Party among the 
working people. There was a time when 
the Irish Members who came to that 
House had no friends and no supporters, 
but now in every town in this country 
they could get vast masses of men 
together who really eared for the ques- 
tion and could understand it in all its 
bearings. They knew the _ injustice 
which had been imposed upon the tenant- 
farmer and the labouring populations of 
Ireland ; they knew that the whole value 
of the farms, which in strict equity be- 
longed to the men who had created that 
value, had in tens of thousands of cases 
been confiscated by the nominal owners. 
That was the injustice which was at the 
basis of the Irish Question, and it had 
entered into the heart and soul of the 
working men, and there was now a Party 
in England which would never drop this 
Home Rule Question. The working men 
of this country could also understand 
how the whole weight of the law and the 
whole judicial and police system had been 
lent to the support of the aseendeney 
Party. Hon. Gentlemen seemed to 
think that the Liberal Party was not 
likely to hold together and did not really 
care for Home Rule; but they were now 
near the day of Division, and they had 
not yet seen the beginning of destruction 
or decay. While he believed the rank 
and file of the Liberal Party and the 
great mass of the constituents had their 
minds solidly made up on the question of 
Home Rule, he also thought that those 
who cared most for the question were 
those who knew most about Ireland. 
Many of the stoutest Home Rulers of the 
Liberal Party were just those men who 
had spent time in Ireland, who had gone 
among the people, who had talked to the 
priests and the peasants, the school- 
masters and the tradespeople, and as far 
as they could with the landlords and the 
agents. That he had done for many 
years past. He had made it his business 
to go into every part of Ireland in order 
to instruct and inform himself on the 
question. When they heard men like 
the hon. Member for Haddingtonshire 
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(Mr. Haldane) say that they would never 
serve behind any Leader who did not put 
this question in the front of his 
programme, hon. Members must not 
imagine that the question was 
going to fade into obscurity. If 
this Bill were defeated, as it would not 
be, the problem would still have to be 
faced, because the Home Rule Party 
must grow. Another argument that had 
been abundantly brought forward and 
abundantly answered was that the minority 
in Ireland would be seriously oppressed 
by the majority, and that Parliament must 
look forward to civil war if it passed the 
Bili. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney) had 
said that, at a moderate estimate, the 
Joyal minority was one-third of the people 
of Ireland, whilst the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) said he would not 
put it at more than one-half. He (Mr. 
Byles) did not want to dispute these 
figures, but he could only say that a 
minority of that magnitude, and especially 
one which was said to include al! the 
wealth and all the intelligence of Ireland, 
must have played its electoral cards very 
badly when it had allowed so many 
Nationalist Members to get into the 
House of Commons. But, big or little, 
the minority was taking a course which 
he thought every Member of the House 
ought to condemn. He did not want to 
deny the seriousness of the manifesta- 
tions which had been made in Belfast or 
elsewhere, or for a moment to minimise 
the serious opposition which had been 
given to the Bill by large numbers of 
very intelligent and educated people. He 
did think, however, that every section of 
the House ought to protest in the firmest 
and strongest manner against the declara- 
tions which were being made that the 
legislation to be passed by Parliament 
would be resisted by force of arms. He 
should have thought that the Tory Party, 
which had been so loud in its condemna- 
tion of disloyalty when shown by other 
inhabitants of Ireland, would have been 
the first to put its foot down upon such 
threats. He should have imagined that 
a Party which called itself Unionist and 
Constitutional, and which prided itself 
upon being leyal, but which showed its 
loyalty by threatening disobedience, its 
Unionism by drilling in secret at mid- 
night, and its Constitutionalism by storing 
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Orange Lodges with arms, would have 
been cast out by the great loyal Party in 
the House of Commons. There was a 
better way than that which the so-called 
Unionists were adopting, and if the 
minority was as large as it professed that 
way could not be very difficult for them. 
He had been in a minority many a time 
in his life, and the best counsel he could 
give to a minority was to make itself 
intoa majority. He commended to them 
the example of that distinguished states- 
man the late Mr. Parnell, who once 
boasted that in the 11 or 12 years in 
which he had been in that House he had 
seen Ireland converted from a disloyal to 
a loyal population, and said that when he 
entered Parliament nine out of every 10 
of the inhabitants of Ireland were ready 
to take up arms against the Queen, 
at any rate in spirit, but that he 
had lived to see the day when 
nine-tenths of them were ready to adopt 
Constitutional instead of disloyal means. 
He would also commend to the new 
disloyalists—to the new rebels in Ireland 
—the example which had been shown 
by the Nationalist Party. Let them 
put away the blunderbuss and abandon 
secret drilling. He had a friend holding 
the honourable position of a Member of 
the House of Commons who had _ told 
him that he had drilled at midnight on 
the hill-sides of Galway, and had 
sharpened his pike in the firm belief that 
he would get allies sufficient to resist all 
the Forces of the British Empire. That 
gentleman was going to follow the Prime 
Minister into the Division Lobby on this 
Bill, for he had come to believe that the 
Ballot Box was a stronger weapon than 
the pike or the blunderbuss. That was 
an example which he commended to the 
Belfast disloyalists. It was evident that 
if the disloyalists persisted in carrying 
out their threats it would be necessary 
for the Constitutional and Conservative 
Members on the Ministerial side of the 
House to put down any disloyalty which 
might break out in the North-East 
corner of Ireland, and, if necessary, to 
lock up distinguished people. To turn 
to another subject, he might say that 
since he had been a Member of Parlia- 
ment nothing had struck him more than 
the way in which the Irish people had 
been misrepresented. He had found, 
overand over again, that a totally wrong 
colour was put upon the actions of the 
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Irish people. In his judgment the kill- 
ing of the Police Inspector at Gweedore 
was no murder, because the simple 
Donegal peasantry who were concerned 
in that crime were, in their belief at any 
rate, engaged in an act of religious 
defence in defending their priest at a 
time when he was wearing his holy 
garments. During the Debate on the 
state of Clare raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone (Mr. T. W. 
Russell) the House was treated to stories 
of crime in that county which would 
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have been amusing had they not been so | 
likely to be mischievous. He himself | 


knew Clare well enough, and he admitted 


that there were some troublesome persons | 


in the county ; but, upon the whole, the 
people of Clare were as peaceable, as 
virtuous, and as simple as any peasantry 
that could be found in the whole world. 
It was not in Clare as it was in the 
City of London, where he, in his own 
home, had to lock up his portmanteau 
and any drawers that contained 
valuables. When he crossed Seven 


Dials, as he did every night, he had to | 


be on the = alert; but he 
Clare alone and undefended without 
the slightest apprehension of danger. A 
Debate was raised recently by a right 
hon. Gentleman as to the danger incurred 
in releasing a young man named Foley 
who had been imprisoned for being con- 


cerned in an outrage. From the language | 


used in that Debate, anyone would have 
supposed that Foley, and men of his 
class, were something like the desperate 
Nihilists in Russia, or the companions of 
Orsini, and that the “ infernal machine,” 
as it was called, was something like 
Orsini's bomb. By Colonel Caddell’s 
courtesy, he had seen this explosive in 
that gentleman’s museum at Tipperary. 
It was simply a twopenny squib, but, 
instead of being made of cardboard, was 
made of lead. It was a little thing about 
two inches long. He was certain that 
the whole idea Foley had was to make a 
bang and perhaps to break « window, 
and to frighten the police. Again, the 
evicted tenants who had been concerned 
in the Plan of Campaign had been 


denounced as fraudulent debtors who 


wanted to steal money from their land- | 


lords. He kuew those people, and knew 


that what they aimed at in the Plan of 
Campaign was, no doubt, while adopting 
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extreme remedies for extreme diseases, 
to redress injustice, and to assert their 
manly independence, and say, “ We will 
not be robbed.” A picture had been 
held up in reference to the Meath Elee- 
tion Petition about the clergy of Ireland 
which to anyone who did not know them 
would give an absolutely wrong im- 
pression. There was not a more virtuous, 
a more simple-minded, a more industrious, 
a more honest, or a more God-fearing 
peasantry in the whole world than the 
peasantry of Donegal and Clare, and 
there was not a clergy in the whole 
world that more largely displayed the 
true qualities of the Christian minister's 
devotion to the people’s interest and 
, absolute self-abnegation and disinterested- 
| ness than the Catholic clergy of Ireland, 
Again, politicians, and even Liberal 
politicians, used to talk of the Irish 
Members as though they were utterly 
unworthy to sit amongst the other 
gentlemen in the House of Commons, 
He himself thought it was so because 
they told him so. He knew them better 
now, and he said fearlessly that for dis- 
| interestedness, for earnest zeal for the 
‘vause they had at heart, and for all the 
qualities we looked for in Members of 
Parliament, they had as good a right to 
take their place on the floor of the 
House of Commons as any other body of 
Members. 1f the Irish Members were 
| the worthless mercenaries they were 
as being, he 
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sometimes represented 
would like to ask one question about 
them. It was said that £1,000,000 
sterling had been guaranteed for the 
Ulster agitation. The days of the 
Union furnished an example of what 
might be done with a good deal of 
money in dealing with political matters. 
If the Irish Members were se corrupt 
and so mercenary, £1,000,000 would 
surely buy a sufficient numl« rof them 
to turn the seale against this Bill. It 
would only need about £150,000 apiece 
to do it. Why was not that course 
adopted ? The reason was that the 
gent!emen who made these suggestions 
‘about the character of hon. Members 
opposite knew that they were the most 
incorruptible part of the House, or, 
lat all events, were as incorruptible 
as any part of the House. He asked 
| the House to trust the Irish people, 
| for they could not find a people more 
entitled to their trust and confidence, 
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or who would show more gratitude. 
Pass this Bill, trust the Irish people, and 
he guaranteed the Irish people would not 
deceive them. They would then get rid 
of the Irish difficulty and enable Parlia- 
ment to get on with many necessary 
democratic reforms. The Member for 
Bodmin said that Bill would substitute 
injustice for justice. He asserted that the 
exact opposite was the object of the Bill, 
and that this object would be attained by 
it. It would stop the mismanagement of 
public money in Ireland. A friend of his 
who was ounce in that House, one of the 
most intelligent merchants in Ireland, 
once said to him—* Give us Home Rule 
and we will make Ireland a garden in 20 
years.” He himself believed they would 
do something like it ; but above all these 
things it would reconcile two peoples 
who had been so long asunder. That was 
the strongest reason why he, for his part, 
desired to see this measure passed. He 
wanted to see Englishmen at friendship 
with Irishmen, and ell ancient animosities 
forgotten. He wanted to see that cordial 
and mutually helpful feeling between 
them that he believed would come from 
this Bill, so that, instead of Ireland being 
a subtracted strength, she would 
become an added strength to the Empire 
of which they were all so proud. He 
supported the Bill because it was a 
measure of peace and forgiveness, of 
restitution and of reeonciliation. 
*ApmikaL FIELD said, he would en- 
deavour to state the naval view of this 
question in as brief terms as it was 
possible for him to do so. He desired at 
the outset to say that they recognised the 
courtesy of the hon. Member who had 
just sat down, and also the moderation 
with which he had given expression to 
his opinions, though, of course, they did not 
accept his views. The hon. Member told 
them that if they passed this measure and 
showed confidence in the Irish people he 
would guarantee the Irish people would 
not deceive them. He was afraid that 
the hon. Member was not an Irish Leader, 
though he might have some little _know- 
ledge of Ireland. He himself had some little 
knowledge of Ireland also, for he had the 
honour to command a vessel on the coast 
of Ireland at a most critical period, at the 
first Fenian outbreak of the winter of 
1866-67, and he never spent a more 
miserable six months in his life. The 
weather was bad enough, but other things 
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he encountered were worse than the 
weather. The hon. Member said the 
Irish Members were fit to sit side by side 
with other Members in the House. It 
was because the Unionists wanted to keep 
them there for the good of the Empire 
and of Ireland that they opposed the Bill. 
Assuming the Home Rule Bill passed, the 
hon. Member said the disloyalty of the 
North-Eastern portion of Ulster would 
have to be put down. That was where 
they joined issue with the hon, Member. 
These people were not disloyal. They 
were loyal to the connection between this 
country and Ireland, they were loyal to 
the Crown, and as such they would 
continue to be if this Bill passed, and it 
was because of that that they (the 
Unionists) stood by them, and they said 
there was no case on record in history of 
any country proposing by force to thrust 
aside its loyal subjects and hand them 
over to be ruled by persons they detested 
and abhorred. They had been favoured 
with the opinions of two Members of 
the Government on this question. The 
first Member of the Government to 
address them was the Solicitor General, 
who gave them a long legal argu- 
ment which few of them valued, and who 
charged them with being still opposed to 
any Home Rule Bill, although their 
curiosity had at last been satisfied. It 
was quite true they had been waiting for 
six long years to know the contents of 
the Bill, and had the country known 
what these contents were the result of 
the General Election of 1892 would have 
been somewhat different. They now knew 
the Bill, and they were very sorry to 
lave received the knowledge they now 
possessed. They were very sorry the 
Bill contained such proposals as it did. 
The Home Secretary said that the Bill, 
if not passed, would be wrecked by 
perversity and pedantry. Their con- 
tention was that it was being driven 
through the House by political per- 
versity and pedantry. The Home 
Secretary expressed trust in the Irish 
Leaders ; he could not share that trust. 
The language of the Home Secre- 
tary, in referring to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham as scavenging on dustheaps, 
was not such as they would look for in 
a Privy Councillor, They (the Unionists) 
looked upon the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham as one of _ their 
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honoured Leaders, discharging his duty 
faithfully and unflinchingly from the 
most patriotic motives ; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman had been obliged to 
turn up the pages containing the past 
speeches of hon. Members from Ireland, 
he was only doing his duty in showing 
what had been their utterances, so that 
the country might know that though they 
were as mild as sucking doves here, in 
their own country they were stormy 
petrels. During the years 1884 and 
1885 various Irish Members had made 
speeches declaring that England’s diffi- 
culty was Ireland’s opportunity, and using 
similar expressions, showing that their 
feeling towards this country was not of 
the friendliest character. The Irish 
Leaders, by those speeches and their past 
actions, had shown that they were not 
to be trusted. The Home Secretary 
alluded to Ulster as simply a Province of 
Ireland, but carefully ignored the fact 
that when the Unionists spoke of Ulster 
it was simply a figure of speech for the 
whole loyal minority in Ireland. In 
England they understood by the expres- 
sion “loyal minority,” the whole of the loyal 
population in Ireland, and not merely 
those in Ulster. They held strongly to the 
opinion that Ireland was over-represented, 
and the Prime Minister, by his Bill, 
showed that he, too, thought so, for he 
reduced the representation from 103 to 
80. If Ireland only had her fair 
number of Members, the right hon. 
Gentleman’s majority would be reduced 
to very smal proportions indeed, and 
he did not think they would hear 
anything of this Home Rule Bill. 
It was not fair that a revolutionary 
change of this character should be forced 
upon this country in the present state of 
the representation of Ireland. They had 
had the admission from the Home 
Seeretary that he was no longer a believer 
in a Second Chamber at all. That was 
the first time they had had the admission 
from a Cabinet Minister on that Front 
Bench that he did not believe in the 
House of Lords. There was no country 
in the world which was constitutionally 
governed, or anything approaching to it, 
which had not got a Second Chamber. 
The right hon, Gentleman had alluded to 
the United States. He only wished they 
had one of the safeguards of the United 
States, and then they would be in no 
danger from this hateful measure. In 
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the United States this measure could not 
be brought forward even for discussion 
without permission given by a two-thirds 
majority, and it would then have to be 
carried by the Legislatures of all the 
States, and finally by a three-fourth 
majority in both the Congress and the 
Senate before it could become law. In 
this country, however, we had no safe- 
guards whatever but the House of Lords 
to protect the Empire against the action 
of a majority which had been obtained at 
the last Election by trickery and by 
political fraud. The Liberals did not put 
this question of Home Rule before the 
country as a direct issue, as it was putin 
1886. In 1886 there was no other issue 
before the country but Home Rule, and 
the country gave a majority of 116 
against Home Rule. That being so, he 
deplored that this agitation should be 
continued for seven years. His Radical 
friends, apparently, would never accept 
the decision of the country unless the 
majority happened to be in their favour; 
and yet, with their small majority of 40, 
they thought that they were entitled to 
force this hateful measure upen the 
country, which had already declared 
against it by a majority of 116. The 
majority of 40 had been obtained by con- 
cealing the question of Home Rule and 
by putting forward the Newcastle Pro- 
gramme as the main issue to be decided 
at the General Election. They com- 
plained that there was no finality to 
this hateful strife. Having made one 
appeal to the country and got an answer 
it ought to have been sufficient for all 
time. But the Liberals made another 
appeal to the country, and having con- 
cealed the issue before the electors they 
got a majority of 40. Was it in accord- 
ance with the spirit of equity that under 
the circumstances they (the Unionists) 
were to accept this majority of 40 and 
have this measure forced down their 
throats ? The House of Lords would fail 
in their duty if they did not reject this 
Bill backed up by 40, when the Liberals 
would not accept a majority of 116 
against them. The House of Lords he 
was sure would do their duty, and would 
reject the Bill if ever it reached them. The 
country ought to have an opportunity of 
giving its final verdict upon this question. 
Some remarks were made the previous 
night—he believed by the right hon. 
Member for Bodmin—about desiring 
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to see a clever Irishman as Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and then the 
Home Secretary took advantage of that 
remark to state that they (the Unionists) 
were ready to put Mr. Parneil in that 
position, and would have been ready to 
do so notwithstanding the Parnell Com- 
mission. ‘They would only be too glad 
to see a clever Irishman in the position of 
Chief Secretary, but he must be a man 
who was loyal to the British connection. 
They would be glad to see other posi- 
tions in connection with the Irish Govern- 
ment filled by Irishmen, provided they 
were loyal men. The Home Secretary 
had said they had accused the Prime 
Minister of trying to force the measure 
through by his own imperious wili and by 
the power of the Irish vote. Well, he 
thought both those assertions were per- 
fectly true. The right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that, if he thought the 
Imperial supremacy was not preserved in 
the Bill, he would not vote for it. He 
had been asked what he thought of the 
speech delivered by the hon. Member for 
East Edinburgh (Mr. Wallace) last 
night, and he had replied that he con- 
sidered him as being too dangerous a 
man for the Party opposite to turn loose 
upon a question of this kind. The hon. 
Member had said that, in his opinion, the 
Imperial supremacy was practically gone. 
The hon. Member said he believed in the 
spirit of democracy and of national 
honour. So did they, and they believed 
they would be guilty of national dis- 
honour if they were to be a party to this 
Bill, which would hand over the loyal 
minority in Ireland to the rule of 
their sworn foes. The hon, Member also 
said that Ulster would have her fair rights 
in an Irish Parliament, and that she could 
adopt the Closure. How could she adopt 
the Closure when she was in a perpetual 
minority 7 The hon. Member admitted 
that this Bill created a revolution, but 
said that he shrank from nothing. But 
while they did not oppose reform, they 
thought it their duty to be thoughtful and 
careful before they allowed a revolution. 
The hon. Member told them he regarded 
the measure as the beginning of Federal 
Government, but he objected to beginning 
with Ireland, saying that the experiment 
should not be tried piecemeal, but should 
be adopted all round. The Member for 
Waterford, in his important speech, had 
stated that the issue before the country 
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now was whether Parliament should 
grant Ireland representative institutions. 
Their reply was that Ireland already had 
representative institutions, inasmuch as 
she was represented by her Members in 
that United Parliament. The hon. Mem- 
ber had also stated that the final solution 
of this question would be a Federal 
Parliament, and that he declined to ac- 
cept this as a final measure. That was 
what they said and why they opposed 
this Bill. That was why there was such 
force in the statement of the Member for 
West Birmingham when he said it would 
be used as a lever for extorting further 
concessions. The hon. Member asked them 
to make up their minds to leave Ireland 
free to manage her own affairs. They 
replied that she should have as much 
freedom as England and Scotland, and 
no more. The Home Secretary asked— 
“If you do not believe in giving Ireland 
the management of her own affairs, why 
did you bring in the Local Government 
Bill for Ireland 7” It was because they 
believed in treating Ireland on the same 
lines as England and Scotland that they 
brought in that Bill. Although that 
Bill was received with a chorus of 
ridicule, they understood perfectly well 
that that ridicule was prepared before- 
hand ; and when it came to the Second 
Reading it was carried by a majority of 
92, yet the normal Government majority 
at the time was only 70. The hon. 
Member for Waterford said the Irish 
Members ought to have the same rights 
as in the case of Australia. But there 
was ho analogy between the two 
countries, for while Australia was 12,000 
miles away Ireland was close at our 
The hon. Member for East Edin- 
burgh said he declined to be considered 
as a Representative of Scotland merely, 
but that he was a Representative of the 
United Kingdom, and that he was proud 
to be a Member of the British Parlia- 
ment. There was no such Parliament 
in the world, and Trish Members ought 
to be proud of belonging to it. He 
would like to know what they would be 
in their own Parliament ? Would they 
be proud of it without traditions or 
leaders, and without a history except 
Irish history 7 They would not be 
proud of it, and they would wish them- 
selves back here again, They had been 
told that there was a spirit of resistance 
in Ireland to British rule. The way 
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to meet it was to put it down kindly but 
firmly. Hon. Members opposite would 
not condescend to look at this question 
from the English point of view, but only 
from the Irish point of view. Irishmen 
were entitled to what Englishmen were 
entitled to. They were entitled to 
no more, and would get no more. 
It made him sick almost, and he dreamt 
of it at night sometimes, that politicians 
should make so little of their own 
country in which they lived, as to be 
willing to do everything for Ireland and 
nothing at all for England, Scotland, 
and Wales. The hon. Member for 
Waterford had said that our govern- 
ment of Ireland had failed. He admitted 
that it had failed under the late Govern- 
ment. [Ministerial cheers.) That was 
a little slip. He meant under the pre- 
ceding Radical Government; that he 
had forgotten they were no longer 
in power. It failed under the Liberal 
Government, but it had been suc- 
cessful under the late Government. It 
was said that Ireland for seven years had 
been erimeless, and that that was 
due to the Union of Hearts. He 
did not believe in those emotional 
reasons. It was due to the firmness of 
the late Government. The hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork (Mr. Davitt) 
had delivered a great and eloquent 
address. He preferred an open enemy to 
a false friend, and therefore he admired 
the eandid utterances of the hon. Mem- 
ber. The speech of the hon, Member 
manifested openly an hostility to Eng- 
land. [Cries of *No!”] He took the 
hon. Member's words down—"“I am a 
swornenemy of the English Government.” 
[ Cries of “ Was a sworn enemy!” ] He 
Was not aware that the hon. Member had 
changed his views with regard to Eng- 
land. It was absurd of him to say 
Ireland was governed by foree. The 
auswer was, it had the same laws as 
England, but there was a slight differ- 
enee in the administration of the law. 
It was a figure of speech to compare 
Ireland with Poland. Why did Irish- 
men who lived in England, under Eng- 
lish laws, hug their chains Why did 


they not go to America ? But they 
knew the Government was just; that 
the laws were just, and the laws were 
the same in England, Seotland, and Ire- 
land alike. There was a difference, but it 
was only aslight difference, in the adminis- 
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tration of the law in Ireland ; and he ob- 
jected to hon, Members getting up in 
the House and attacking the laws of a 
country where civil and religious liberty 
had been brought to the highest pitch of 
perfection. The hon. Member for North. 
East Cerk also said that Ireland was a 
poor country. If this Bill passed it 
would undoubtedly become poorer. The 
late Government had relieved — the 
congested districts of Ireland, had 
given light railways to Ireland, and had 
massed the Ashbourne Act, which gave 
£10,000,000 to the tenants to buy up 
the land of Ireland. If the Home Rule 
Bill passed, Ireland would get no more 
money out of England. Ireland would 
be a poor country, and would have no 
means for relieving her starving pea- 
santry in seasons of distress. The hon, 
Member also said that there had been an 
increase of lunacy in Ireland. It was all 
raused by the Union. But he (Admiral 
Field) said if there had been an increase of 
lunacy it was caused by the terrorism which 
the hon. Member and his friends had set up 
in Ireland; and if the Bill passed the 
number of lunatics would undoubtedly 
increase. The hon, Member also said that 
when Ireland got Home Rule Scotland 
and England would also demand it. That 
was why the Conservative Party opposed 
this Bill, They did not believe in 
the Federal system ; they believed the 
Bill was a first step downward, and that 
was why they resisted it and would con- 
tinue to resist it. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork produced 300 
Bills, which were waiting at the doors of 
the House till the Home Rule Bill 
passed. But the Opposition did not 
want to admit these Bills. He did not 
believe in Parliament as a mill toe grind 
out Acts of Parliament, and thought 
there were too many Bills and too much 
law. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax said he was a be- 
liever in the principle of nationality. 
He would like to ask how the right hon. 
Gentleman reconciled the view with his 
support of the movement for Italian 
Unity, where there was not one race, 
but several races concerned? ‘The right 
hon. Gentleman said the dominant fact was 
that Ireland was an island separated from 
Great Britain, and with a different race aud 
religion. That was the very reason why 
they could not afford to grant Home Rule. 
If Ireland were 1,000 miles away they 
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could say, “Go and be .” The rea- 
sons for Home Rule were much stronger 
in 1800. Then it often took a fort- 
night to get Despatches from Ireland. 
Now we can sit at the end of the tele- 
graphic wires and talk as rapidly as we 
pleased. The hon. Member for West 
Fife, whose speech he greatly admired 
because it was full of kindly feeling, 
complained of the apathy of the public 
towards the bitter ery of Ulster. Yes, 
that was just what he and the opponents 
of the Bill complained of too, though, 
perhaps, in a little different sense. They 
wished to wake up the people of this 
country toa sense of the just fears of 
Ulster, and their leaders had sueceeded, de- 
spite the shortening of the Easter holidays. 
He now eame to his own view of the 
question, and was going to raise one 
objection which no other Member had 
raised in the course of the Debate. 
Clause 24 of the Bill stated that the 
new Lord Lieutenant was to be appointed 
without reference to his religious belief, 
and he contended that it was not right 
that the Prime Minister should endeavour 
indirectly by the clause of a Bill to 


effect such a great and significant 
change in the law as this involved. The 
right hon. Gentleman proposed by a 
Bill a few years ago to remove — the 
Catholic disabilities attaching to the 
offices of Lord Lieutenant of Treland 
and the Lord Chaneeilor of England, 


but was defeated. What the right hon. 
Gentleman could not then do by a Bill 
he was now seeking to do by a clause in 
the preseat Home Rule Bill. That was 
neither fair nor right. The Opposition 
took no illiberal view of this matter. 
They desired that no one should be 
osiracised from political life on account 
of religious opinions, but they recog- 
nised the necessity of certain safeguards, 
and this was one of them. The Lord 
Lieutenant was the representative of the 
Sovereign, and as long as Treland was 
united to great Britain and there was a 
Protestaut Sovereign on the Throne the 
Lord Lieutenant should be a Protestant. 
Moreover, he affirmed, as a naval man, 
that the Bill, if it passed, would weaken 
England asa Naval Power, and that con- 
sideration alone ought to be sufficient to 
secure rejection of the measure. There 
Was not an officer in the Service who 
would not confirm what he said—that if 
the Bill became law it would weaken the 
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supremacy of England over the seas, 
They had not forgotten what occurred in 
Bantry Bay in 1796, when 43 French 
vessels with 10,000 soldiers sailed 
to invade Ireland. Fortunately, the 
God of Battles fought for us; the 
winds and the sea were on our side; 
the force did not land, but was scattered 
by the elements, and very few either of 
the ships or men got back to France. 
What happened in 1796 might happen 
again in 1896 if we should be at war with 
France or in any difficulty. There was 
a Wolfe Tone in those days, and pro- 
bably there would be another Wolfe 
Tone in the days to come when he was 
wanted, If the Bill passed we would 
be obliged to inerease our naval expen- 
diture, for we would have to take the 
precaution of keeping a squadron con- 
stantly on the watch on the coast of Tre- 
land. Ireland had many excellent har- 
bours, both large and small, which would 


be admirably adapted for the use of 


torpedo-boats. Naval men were fully 
alive to that fact. Some steps should be 
taken to protect these harbours from 


being invaded by French torpedo-boats, 
[Laughter.| Won. Members from Ire- 
land might ridicule these points, but the 
disloyal phrase, * England's difficulty is 
Ireland’s opportunity,” had not been 
forgotten ; and perhaps the disloyal in 
Ireland weuld be only too happy to 
welcome friends on their own coasts. He 
was glad to find in the Bill that the 
new Irish Government wus to have no 
property in the lighthouses and light- 
vessels. That was an important matter. 
But the 25th clause provided that the 
Queen might place under the control of 
the Irish Government for the purposes of 
that Government lands and buildings ix 
Ireland vested in Her Majesty subject to 
such restrictions as might seem necessary. 
What was to become of the ofticers’ 
residences at Queenstown, and = the 
docks at Haulbowline, and the buildings 
at Kingstown ? What was to become of 
the coastguard stations 2? He was certain 
the sailors of the Fleet would not desire 
to remain in Ireland to protect the 
[rish against smugglers. Let the Irish 
protect themselves against their own 
smugglers. Hon. Members said that till 
this Bill was passed the Irish 'Members 
would rule the House. He head often 
heard of a mother smothering herinfant ; 
he had never yet heard of an infant 
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smothering its mother until now. His;ment. Sir R. Peel said that he wanted 
hon. Friends were doing their best to | no array of figures, no documents, no 
rouse their countrymen against this Bill. speeches of six hours, to establish the 
Lord Melbourne said that the English policy of the Union ; he would, therefore, 
people were very difficult to rouse, but give an emphatic negative to the Motion 
once roused the devil himself would not | for repeal. This Bill was equivalent to 
stop them. When they were roused they | repeal. Sir R. Peel did not hesitate to 
would make short work of this Bill. He| avow that a complete separation of 
lamented the introduction of this terrible the two countries would be preferable 
Bill, and he wished with all his heart | to repeal of the Union. If the Nation- 
that the Prime Minister in 1885 had won alist Party got this Bill they would 
that majority which he asked for to make demand more, and they would never be 
him independent of the Home Rulers, If | satisfied till they got more. In the 
he had we should never have heard of | earlier part of the °70’s Lord Beaconsfield 
this Bill. The late Mr. Bright said of used of the Liberal Government then in 
the right hon. Gentleman when he had power words which might be applied 
taken up Home Rule— | how. 

“T object to his policy because it offends my “You have legalised confiscation, you have 
reason ; I object to his method because it offends | consecrated sacrilege, you have condoned high 
my conscience.” treason, and now you cannot govern a country.” 
They used to hear some time ago a good The present Government had done all 
deal about the three F’s ; he was a be- this, and now their policy was a policy 
liever in the three P’s—that was, in the of despair. As a naval man, he declared 
policy of Pitt, of Peel, and of Palmer- that the Bill was a dangerous Bill, and no 
ston. These were men of backbone, who | man ought to be a party to voting for it. 
would not yield to any appeal made to It would bring about serious disasters in 
them by men disloyal to Great Britain. | the near future, and if we were at war 
In September, 1856, the Prime Minister it would weaken our powers of offence 
delivered a speech in which he said that and of defence also. 
it would be hard to say what might not *Mr. BLAKE (Longford, 8.) said, the 
have been anticipated from Mr. Pitt’s hon. and gallant Admiral did not state 
wisdom and vigour, but the events the grounds on which he insisted that the 
following the French Revolution forced powers of offence and defence of the 
him into a war which made it impossible Empire would be weakened by the 
for him to effect any reforms _passage of this Bill. That was to be 
“with the splendid and isolated exceptions of taken as a matter of faith from the hon. 
the Union with Ireland and the abolition of the and gallant Admiral. This country 
Slave Trade.” would want more ships, more guns, and 
It seemed rather hard that the right more Admirals, he supposed. 
hon. Gentleman should now speak of ApmiraL FIELD: No, no; there 
“the splendid and isolated exception of are too many already. 
the Union” as a blackguard transaction. *Mr. BLAKE: Yes, there is one too 
The late Lord Houghton, who was a many. How making Ireland contented 
friend of the Prime Minister, said of him and loyal could produce a state of things 
that his view of impartiality was to be in which one more Admiral, one more 
furiously in earnest on both sides of a ship, or one more gun would be required 
The right hon. Gentleman it was impossible to understand. When 
seemed to bave been furiously in earnest | the hon, and gallant Admiral said that 
on both sides of this question. The Duke | if Ireland were removed 2,000 miles away 
of Wellington, writing in 1829 to the he could then contemplate an independent 
Duke of Northumberland, who was then Ireland with tranquillity, the House 
Lord Lieutenant, said that if Ireland | would be able to appreciate the sincerity 
could be kept in tranquillity, if the law of the first part of his speech in which 
_ he intimated his strong desire that Trish- 
A great deal 


question, 


was put in force in every case which 
required it, if it was the Government | men should remain here. 


which governed and not the demagogues | was heard of the intellect, the intelligence, 
and priests, or the Liberal Clubs, he defied | and the capacity of the minority in Ire- 
not only a Party, but any Party, and all | 
Parties to do any injury to the Gov ern. | 


Admiral Field 


land, and he did not undervalue it ; but 
the test which could best be applied to 
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the intellect, the intelligence, and the 
capacity of men for the constructive arts 
of government was that which was 
afforded by the conduct in Parliament of 
the picked men sent to represent the 
minority and the majority respectively, 
and he did not hesitate to say that, tried 
by such a test, the Representatives of the 
Roman Catholic majority could hold their 
own with the picked men of the minority 
which arrogantly boasted the exclusive 
possession of those qualities. The former 
had in times past, when it was impossible 
apparently to inform the mind and con- 
science of the British Parliament, used 
language which was strong, and had had 
recourse to measures which were ex- 
tremely strong, the necessity for 
which, if there was a necessity, was 
much to be deplored. But since a great 
Party in this country gave to the Irish 
people their first gleam of hope, and the 
great Leader of that Party undertook to 
examine the Irish Question from a fair 
and unprejudiced standpoint, the course 
pursued by the Representatives of the 
Roman Catholic and Nationalist majority 
had been a course which entitled 
them to be recognised as statesmen, and 
one which furnished the best guarantee 
it was possible to give in advance that 
they would exercise the functions with 
which they asked to be entrusted as 
statesmen ought to do. The hon, Mem- 
ber for South Tyrone and others had 
asked how he, a Canadian representing 
an Irish county, could stand up here and 
upon platforms in this country to advocate 
the cause of Home Rule without the 
knowledge to be acquired by long resi- 
dence in Ireland. He admitted the justice 
of some of those remarks. But the 
history of Ireland was writ large in the 


book of the world in pages dimmed 
with tears and = siained with blood, 


and that might be read by those who 
ran, and he had read them, not running, 
but for 20 years. The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone could not have had that 
advantage in regard to Canada, because it 
was the good fortune of that country not 
tohave had fora great many years oveur- 
rences like those which had dimmed and 
stained the pagesof the history of Irelan.. 
Canada, large in extent, but occupying 
rather an obscure corner of the world, 
had settled its own difficulties without 
troubling Enzland, and therefore had not 
given this country an opportunity of 
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learning much about it. The hon. Mem~ 
ber had spent three or four weeks in 
Canada, and had fallen among Orange- 
men and persons of that kidney. They 
did not beat, or wound, or rob him, or 
despitefully use him, but, on the con- 
trary, they received him hospitably, and 
crammed him with things which he 
was only too anxious to swallow, 
and which were difficult of digestion 
and dangerous to retain. He did not 
deny that there was in that country a 
large and powerful body of persons who 
entertained hostile feelings with reference 
to Home Rule for Ireland, but it was 
mainly composed of Orangemen as 
fanatical as the Orangemen on this side 
of the water. There were also others 
who sympathised with some of the 
opinions of the Orange Body, and, further, 
some timid, nervous apprehensive men 
who shared those feelings ; but there, as 
here, the strength of the opposition to 
Home Rule came from the Orange Body 
and was based upon the same prin- 
ciples. The hon. Member having received 
from those sources information with 
reference to the condition, particularly 
of the Province of Quebec, imparted 
that information to the House, and 
dealt with one portion of the Bill in the 
light of Canadian experience. The hon. 
Member referred to the power of the 
Imperial Parliament to legislate after the 
passage of the measure in respect to the 
affairs which touched Ireland; he ad- 
mitted the right, but declared that there 
was no use in that right when Parlia- 
ment had parted with the Executive 
power, and his example was the case as 
he alleged, in Canada when, after the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
had upheld the right of the Dominion 
Parliament to legislate for the Provinees 
with reference to the question of local 
option, the Act was left a dead letter, 
because the Provinees said, “ All right, 
enforce hg and it never had been en- 
forced. The hon. Member had been 
grossly misinformed, The Provinces did 
all they were called upon to do, by 
supplementary legislation, by the appoint- 
meut of officers and otherwise, to dis- 
charge the duty which lay upon them, 
and made strenuous efforts to enforce the 
Act. The law, it was true, in many 
parts of the community failed to operate, 
not from any disloyalty in the Provinces, 
or from any dislike ca their part to do 
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their duty, but because in many com- 
munities there was not that widely- 
diffused and strongly-felt foree of public 
opinion which was absolutely necessary 
to obtain the practical execution of a law 
which deeply touched the social habits of 
the people. Any nation which tried to 
enforcea Local Option Law would find that 
discretion must be used in the attempt, 
or else the remedy would be worse than 
the disease. Federal Laws which were 
to be creatures of a common Parliament 
must from the very nature of the case be 
susceptible of being enforced by the 
agents which that Parliament had power 
to set up if necessary. That was the 
system in Canada, and it worked admir- 
ably. But there must remain power in 
the common Parliament by independent 
action to make those laws effective. The 
Bill contained express provisions to that 
end. The hon. Gentleman entered into 
a somewhat brief historical résume of 
things in Canada and the operations in 
this country with a view to the relief of 
the discontent existing there. He pointed 
out that the policy of Lord Durham was 
the reverse of the policy of this measure ; 
tnat Lord Durham’s policy was one of 
consolidation, and not a policy of disrup- 
tion. Lord Durham was sent out to meet 
a great difficulty. The discontent was 
acknowledged to have a just foundation, 
but, whether just or not, it was necessary 
to remove it. That discontent was due 
to the circumstance that England had 
granted the people an imperfect measure 
of _ self-government. England had 
granted a Legislative Assembly with the 
power to make laws, bet she did not 
grant the Colony a responsible Execu- 
tive. By certain revenues not under the 
control of the popular Assembly, England 
enabled herself, as long as the Canadians 
allowed it, to thwart that Assembly. 
There was disconteut, there were repre- 
sentations, there were deputations, and 
extreme views proceeded naturaliy out of 
a disregard of those efforts. They cul- 
minated in rebellion. Lower Canada 
had a population divided into French 
Roman Catholics, speaking in the large, 
and some Irish Roman Catholics, and 
English and Scotch, and some Irish 
Protestants, and, just as it had happened 
in a country near at hand, the English, 
Scotch, and Irish Protestant minority 
claimed to be the loyal minority. They 
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and the continuance of the Union de- 
pended upon their rule being continuous, 
They pointed to the majority as being 
disloyal. They had, in fact, at that 
period all the stock arguments used by 
the so-called Irish Loyalists of to-day, so 
Lord Durham said that it was necessary 
to give self-government. He said that 
an Executive responsible to the people 
must be accorded, and he suggested that 
it should be done. But the loyal mi- 
nority, fearing to lose their ascendency, 
and noisy as they were elsewhere, so 
impressed his mind that he proposed, as 
part of his scheme, the re-union of the 
two Provinces. In other words, he pro- 
posed the Anglicising of the two 
Provinces ; the making of them into one 
harmonious whole, in which the French 
lamb would be inside the British lion. 
The two Provinces were re-united, and 
they were to have an equal number of 
Representatives, although the Upper Pro- 
vince had much the smaller population, 
The idea that the majority in the Pro- 
vince of Quebee should be Anglicised 
and denationalised and kept under the 
heel produced the natural fruits. There 
was a spirit evoked on the part of the 
French people natural and laudable. 
They determined to preserve their iden- 
tity. They determined that they would 
not be Anglicised, and the efforts of 
England failed wholly owing to the 
means she adopted. What was the 
result? The experiment was tried for 
25 years. They got rid of the difficulty 
of attempting to govern the country, but 
they left it in a condition in which it 
could with difficulty govern _ itself. 
There were occasions when one Pro- 
vince made encroachments on the 
other. There was a division of Parties. 
The progress of reform in respect of those 
laws and institutions became almost im- 
possible of execution because of the 
dangers which the people deemed they 
would run if any interference was sub- 
mitted to. In the end a deadlock en- 
sued, and after a long period of Govern- 
ments with weak and inadequate majo- 
rities, the statesmen of both sides set 
themselves to see whether some remedy 
could not be applied. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that the remedy which was ap- 
plied was one of a different character 
from that which he understood it to be. 
It had been suggested that it was a 
remedy by means of the creation of an 
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incorporating union of those two with the 


Such 
It 


other Provinces. It was not so. 
aremedy would have been rejected. 


was felt at last that the true remedy was 
'the important point of the Canadian 


to leave to each of those communities 
which had formerly been separate Pro- 
yinces and which had never been welded 
together by the foree applied to them in 
the settlement of 1841, the control by 
each of its own local affairs, to find a 
common ground with reference to affairs 
in which their interests were really 
cognate, to create a true union of feeling 
and interest by limiting that union to 
those subjects on which the people felt 
that a common Parliament ought to act, 
and by granting to each of the countries 
a separate Institution for their own local 
management of such affairs as were 
special to themselves, 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : Will the hon. 
Gentleman allow me to say I do not 
think I referred at all to the settlement 
of 1867. I think I confined myself 
practically to the settlement under Lord 
Durham. 

*Mr. BLAKE regretted extremely that 
the information furnished to the hon. 
Gentleman in Canada did not extend so 
far as to enable him to enlighten the 
House on that which was really the 
cogent part cf the whole argument. The 
hon. Member’s friends gave himanace unt 
of the Durham settlement, and for all the 
hon. Member knew, apparently, it was 
continuing to this day; because surely, if 
he had known, he would have stated that 
the Durham settlement had, in that 
particular which he had quoted to the 
House, wholly failed. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I was reply- 
ing simply and solely to the statement 
regarding Lord Durham's settlement. I 
ras perfectly aware of the settlement of 
1867 ; but inasmuch as it did not come 
within the province of my reply, I did 
not refertoit. As the hon. Gentleman has 
referred to my sources of information, 
I should like to say that one of my main 
sources of infermation was not an Orange- 
man, but a gentleman who happens, 
I understand, to be a partner in the 
business of the hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. BLAKE said, he was not in the 
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that there were many men, not Orangemen, 
possessing many of the qualities, good or 
bad, which affected the Orange mind, 
and who took a similar view. He said 


parallel was the point which the hon. 


Gentleman felt himself bound, from the 
narrow line his reply involved, to omit 
wholly ; that was the point, that an in- 
corporating Union produced the very evil 
results which an incorporating Union 
produced between Great Britain and 
Ireland, and 25 years’ experience con- 
vineed them that it 
apply a remedy, and 25 years’ experience 


Was necessary to 


‘convinced them what that remedy should 


be, and the remedy adopted was to sub- 
stitute a Union for things really common, 
and separate Institutions for things really 
local. The hon. Member said that this 
proved his ease as to Ulster, because Upper 
and Lower Canada were separate. But 
that was not the Ulster of Quebec. The 
Ulster of Quebec, according to the views 
of the hon. Member, was to be found in 
that loyal and Protestant minority whose 
attitude in the earlier years he had 
sketched a few moments ago. The loyal 
and Protestant minority accepted the 
proposal that was made for a Federation. 
They accepted the proposal that the local 
concerns should be—with certain safe- 
guards which were introdueed—controlled 
by the Local Legislature in Quebec, and 
therein they showed their wisdom. But 
there had never been a time in the early 
or in the later days in which they viewed 
the Roman Catholic majority with that 
degree of detestation and abhorrence 
which the House now learnt regulated 
the sentiments of the loyal Irish minority 
towards their countrymen. Certain 
precautions being taken—and he need 


not say this Bill abounded with pre- 
cautions, whilst suggestions had been 


made to indicate what more precautions 
were wanted to remove imaginary appre- 
hensions—they accepted the situation. 


' No doubt some of them were now dis- 


satisfied, and had been all the time dis- 
satisfied. There was nothing more 


| difficult than for a minority composed of 


habit of choosing his partners with refer- | 
ence to their polities or with reference to 


their political opinions. He did not at 
all say that the hon. Gentleman's informa- 
tion was confined to Orangemen; but he seid 


the race of which that minority was com- 
posed, and having oceupied the pre- 
dominant position which that minority 
had oceupied, to reconcile themselves to 
the view that the majority should rule. 


| They did not like it, and it was but 


human nature that they should not, 
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though not the highest 
human nature. But he would say this: 
that, as far as he could judge, the 
minority of the Province of Quebec, and 
he had anxiously watehed—as it was his 
duty to do, and as himself a Protestant 
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part of | 


that of a fragment of Ulster. 


and akin to that mivority—the operations , 
in Quebec. The minority in the Province | 
of Quebee had always had its share, and | 


generally more than a proportionate 
share, in the government of that country. 
There were always one or more English 
and Protestant Ministers in the 
vincial Government ; and so faras he could 


learn there had been an extraordinary | 
degree of liberality with reference to re- | 


presentation in Parliament of those who 
were not merely of an absolutely different 
race, but of another tongue and of another 
creed. Now, what was done here with 
reference to that measure which produced 
these results, the measure of 
There was a proposal to change the 
Constitution of several autonomous Pro- 
vinees. One—Nova Scotia—had its own 
separate existence, or what gentlemen 
opposite called practical independence. 
They were a high-spirited people who 
had fought for the complete grant of 
self-government, A great popular leader 
had prosecuted an agitation for many 
years, which resulted in the grant of a 
complete measure of — self-government 
about the same time that that result was 
reached in the other Provinces. In the 
Parliament elected before ever the pro- 
position of confederation had been before 
the people at all—wrongly as he had 
always conceived—the Ministers of that 
Parliament of Nova Scotia pressed 
through an Address to the Queen and to 
these Houses to alter the Constitution and 
to make Nova Scotia a part of the 
Dominion. Nova Scotia resisted strenu- 
ously. A great number of Petitions were 
sent forward. Mr. Bright presented the 
ease of Nova Scotia on the floor of this 
House, but in their wisdom they did not 
think it necessary to wait. In 
wisdom they chose to act upon an 
Address so obtained in a Parliament not 
elected on the question, but before the 
question was spoken of in Nova Scotia 
at all, and incorporated it here by an Act 


of that Parliament on the strength of | 


1867 2) 


their | 


this Address, with the natural result that | 
at the first election, taking place imme- | 


diately on the consummation of the mea- 
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Scotia came up for Repeal of the Union, 
and almost the whole of the Local Legis- 
lature was returned for the same policy, 
He stated a case infinitely stronger than 
He was 
now speaking of a Province which had a 
Constitution, and which had enjoyed it 
for several generations, and which was 
so dealt with. He thought it was a 
great mistake, and that it would have 


| been better for him if there had been 
delay, and an election in Nova Scotia, 
Pro-| 
‘harmony and Union were interfered with 


The chances of many years’ progress and 


by that Act. But the consequences had 
now been overcome, and the people had 
come to recognise, with the disadvantages, 
the advantages of this scheme. The case 
of Nova Scotia was not the case of the 
so-called Province of Ulster. They must 
have some regard to the state of facts, 
The facts were that Ireland was one 
country, and that only part of one of the 
so-called Provinces was objecting to this 
great settlement, and it was suggested 
that the voice of the so-called Province 
should be a decisive voice against the 
whole country, and not merely that, but 
should have a voice in undoing the will 
of the whole. Hon. Members say that 
if this measure is passed, Ulster will 
become Separatist and go in for inde- 
pendence—[An hon, MEMBER No.] 
He kuew it was difficult to coilect the 
common sense of the Opposition, because 
there were varieties of opinion upon the 
subject, and one did not kuow well how to 
collect them. And what was to be the re- 
sult ? They would be told, he supposed, 
that Ulster would become an armed camp, 
and was to be found armed against the 
will of all the restof Ireland. He would 
suggest to hon, Gentlemen who put for- 
ward that view seriously, that seeing 
that they claimed all these attributes for 
the loyal minority, if they could prevail 
against all-Ireland with arms, they could 
prevail against all Ireland without arms. 
There was no proposition more certain 
than that even if they took at & very 
considerable discount the opinions which 


, hon. Gentlemen representing the senti- 


ment of Ulster as to its superiority in ail 
the qualifications which go to make up a 
people—to the rest of Ireland, even thea 
that such a minority could command the 
situation under all circumstances if it 
found it necessary to act together. Hen. 


sure, 18 out of the 19 Members from Nova | Gentlemen had suggested that the Trish 


Mr. Blake 
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Legislature was to be divided into two 
arts—Roman Catholic Nationalists and 
Joyal Protestants. Did anybody suppose 
that if the Irish Legislature met to dis- 
cuss questions of common interest, 
such, for instance, as municipal in- 
stitutions, that they would not dis- 
cuss them apart from any of the 
considerations that were now put before 
then? Amongst the good qualities of 
Catholic Nationalists was a tendency to- 
wards a very considerabie difference of 
opinion which sometimes arose at very 
inconvenient times. But did hon. Gen- 
tlemen suppose that, when the common 
cause was won, they would be all agreed ? 
It was his belief—and he hoped and 
trusted it would be found to be aecurate— 
that they would find some of them on one 
side and some on the other. Such had 
been the case in their own country. 
During a long period they had seen the 
Protestants of Quebee divided, and the 
Catholies divided also—they had 
seen those differences subsist there 
which hon. Gentlemen would declare 
must also subsist here. They now had 
hon. Gentlemen declaring that they 
dreaded that a minority estimated at one- 
third, and so infinitely superior in all 
attributes except the counting of heads, 
would never have power in Ireland or a 
chance in Ireland, and they declare at 
the same time that a majority in the 
Imperial Parliament would be dominated 
by Irish Representatives. But if Party 
differences here were so serious, their 
divergence of opinion so roeted, and the 
impossibility of agreeing was so great 
that 80 Irish Members brought in 
amongst them were going to balance or 
overbalance Parties and practically rule 
the situation, he wanted to know why one- 
third, or one-fourth even, in Ireland 
should not be able to assume the same 
position there ? The hon. Member for 
South Tyrone proceeded to speak of the 
condition of things in Quebec. He (Mr. 
Blake) had watched its concerns for 30 
or 40 years. He had lived there a good 
deal and knew its people, politically, 
pretty well. Ife had always watched 
with a deep, and sometimes with an 
anxious, interest the progress of affairs 
in that Provinee ; and knowing what he 
did of that people, having had the rela- 
tions with them which he had had, al- 
though he was generally in a minority, 
indeed almost always in a minority in 
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that Province, even if it had not been to 
some extent important in this Debate, he 
should have craved leave to say a word 
or two with reference to those so far 
away, whose situation and circumstances 
had been so erroneously represented to 
the hon. Gentleman. The hon. Member 
said they had education in the hands of 
the Church, and that it was a farce, 
His (Mr. Blake’s) figures with reference 
to education were mainly from memory. 
They were not very recent and only ap- 
proximate, but he believed they would be 
found sufficiently exact to convey the 
real sense and truth of the situation. 
The population of Quebee at the period of 
his figures was about 1,400,000, of 
which 1,200,000 were Roman Catholies, 
and 260,000 Protestant. The school- 
houses in that Province numbered 5,000 
—4,000 being Roman Catholic, and 
1,000 Protestant. The scholars numbered 
230,000 Roman Catholies and 35,000 
Protestants. The teachers numbered 
9,000, and the average attendance over 
200,000. He did not think these were 
figures of which Quebec had reason to 
be ashamed. How long was it since the 
same state of things prevailed with 
reference to Great Britain—at any rate, 
with reference to England ? He knew 
education was not in as good condition 
in Quebec as it was in the .Upper 
Province, but it had greatly improved. 
It was now largely efficient, and it was 
becoming more efficient. As to the 
questions between Protestants and 
Catholics in matters of education, the 
Protestants, wherever they were in the 
majority in the Municipality concerned, 
elected the School Commissioners for the 
school, and, if they were in a minority 
and they pleased, they had the right to 
elect other school trustees for a Dis- 
senting school, if they could gather only 
15 scholars together. The main ex- 
penditure was by local rates levied from 
Protestants for Protestant, and from 
Roman Catholics for Roman Catholic, 
schools, The central grants in aid were 
given in proportion to population, with 
the exception of certain grants for higher 
schools, which, for obvious reasons of 
justice tempered with generosity, were 
given in larger proportion to the Pro- 
testant minority than the population 
would warrant. There was also a 
Protestant Committee and a Catholie 
Committee on the Council of Publie 
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Instruction, and they regulated the 
working of the schools. 
peatedly asked Protestants in that Pro- 
vince whether they had any complaint 
with reference to the position of educa- 
tion? He had sought for such a grievance 
and had failed to find any existing, 
because the free will of the Assembly 
had given more amply than they were 


constrained to give by a faithful 
observation of the Constitutional 
and fundamental obligations. The 


hon. Gentleman said there was no 
Established Church in the country, but 
that the Catholic Church took tithe from 
the land. Yes; but whose legacy was 
that ? Who established the tithe ? The 
tithe was very small, only 1-26th on 
certain grains, and the sum it furnished 
was small ; but the most grievous com- 
plaints were from the grievance-mongers 
of Ontario, who complained more than 
the people of Quebec. Had the Protestants 
any grievance with reference to tithes ? 
No; for the tithe was only payable by 
land in oceupation of Catholics, If a 
Catholic sold a farm to a Protestant the 
tax ceased and it was tithe free. But it 
was said that efforts were made to get 
the land into Catholic hands. What 
efforts  Boycotting and oppression ? 
Not at all. The priest provided money 
at a low rate of interest, and enabled the 
purchasing Catholic to pay a higher 
price than he otherwise would give to the 
Protestant vendor of the farm. The 
grievance was that he was tempted by a 
good price to part with his land. That 
was a grievance which he had seen 
seriously stated as a grievance which 
called for serious attention, as it left 
fewer Protestants in a locality. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: It squeezes 
them out. 


*Mr. BLAKE wondered how many 
Irish landlords would object to be 
squeezed out in that way’ He would 
agree, however, that the Protestant and 
English-speaking minority was not in as 
comfortable a position in some respects as 
they would be if those around them were 
of the same extractionand of thesame race 
and the same traditions, the same tongue, 
and the same faith, They could not help 
that, but, so far as he had been able to dis- 
cover, there was no ground to urge thai 


their position was made uncomfortable | 


by the majority which surrounded them. 
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| On the contrary, he believed that one of 
He had re-| the most creditable parts of a creditable 


history, upon the whole, was the degree 
of tolerance, liberality, and recognition of 
the rights of minorities, of the rights of 
those of a different creed, and of the 
obligations of common citizenship, which 
distinguished the majority of the Roman 
Catholics of the Province of Quebee, 
Time and again Protestant English- 
speaking men had been returned to 
Parliament for constituencies in which 
the dominating foree was Roman Catholic 
and French, and, living in another 
Province, there was not a day, from the 
period after he had been four or five years 
in public life, in which he could not have 
been returned for constituencies in which 
there was not 100 English-speaking 
people in the Province of Quebee. The 
hon. Gentleman said there was a defi- 
ciency in the Pubiie Revenue, and that 
the commercial classes of Montreal were 
raving under the fresh taxation put upon 
them. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, he did not say that. He said they 
were raided by fresh taxation. ; 


Mr. BLAKE: And _ that, although 
they were only one-sixth of the popula- 
tion, they had to pay five-sixths of the 
taxes, 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, he did not 


think that he gave any figure. 


*Mr. BLAKE said, he was reading 
from The Times report. However, it 
did not matter. The tax to which the 
hon. Gentleman referred, he would lead 
them to suppose, was put on by some 
French Catholics. Well, the Treasurer 
of the Province, who corresponded to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in this 
country, was a Protestant and an English- 
speaking man, resident in and returned 
for Montreal. If the people of that city 
were being raided it was by one of their 
own. No doubt the Province of Quebee 
had accumulated a debt and incurred a 
deficiency, but it was not the only Colony 
that had done so, nor was it because the 
inhabitants were French and Roman 
Catholics that these results had ensued. 
It was not accurate to say that the 
Catholics were exclusively agriculturists 
and the Protestants exelusively com- 
mercial and professional men, The 
| people had a strong objection to direct 
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taxation; but even if they had been | 


willing there were difficulties to the 
adoption of direct taxation. The principle 
upon which the taxation was laid, even 
if the details might be objectionable, was 
not so objectionable in itself. He believed 
it was not laid with the view of taxing 
the Protestant class. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I 
make up the deficiency a special tax 
ought to have been levied on the entire 
community, and not levied on a class. I 
did not say on the Protestant, but on the 
commercial class. 

*Mr. BLAKE said, that the tax was 
laid, and he thought properly laid, on the 
shoulders best able to bear it. As to the 
statement that the corruption to which 
the hon. Member alluded was due to 
what he called the dual system of Church 
and Home Rule, all fair-minded men 
must agree that the Catholic Church in 
all countries, including Quebec, had stood 
firm to its great attitude of insisting on 
public and private morality ; and there 
had been repeated instances in which the 
Hierarchy of that Church and its inferior 
clergy had done their very best to enforce 
the moral laws and the laws against 
corruption, particularly at election times. 
He could only wish that as active an en- 
forcement of those laws had been always 
displayed by other denominations. The 
Church in Quebee was powerful, and it 
was under the rule and regulation of the 
Pope of Rome; but there were more 
Popes than the Pope of Rome, and in 
others than the Catholic communion. The 
Catholic Church in Quebee had taken a 
considerable part sometimes in polities ; 
but he had never heard that that part 
was taken against Protestants and in 

favour of Catholics. Though there was 
a time when the Liberal Party in Canada 


felt that the Church, or rather some of | 


its Bishops and clergy, were taking too 
active a part in politics, still their in- 
fluence was exercised against the Liberal 
Party of Quebec, who were mainly 
Catholies themselves, and in favour of the 
Conservative Party, with which the bulk 
of the Protestants were allied. Though 
there had been corruption, as had been | 
said by the hon. Member for South | 
Tyrone, he denied that it was due to | 
what the hon. Member described as the | 
dual system of Church and Home Rule. 
When corruption arose in Quebee the 
people themselves, under great difficulties, 
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took the matter in hand and found the 
/remedy. They turned out those men 
' whom they believed guilty of corruption. 
The man who unfurled the standard of 
Canadian independence was the very man 
who was put on his trial. He asserted 
| that Canada was contented. He repeated 
that Canada, considering all its conditions 
and circumstances, was wonderfully con- 
tented. No sane man would allege that 
‘the last word had been said for Canada. 
No one could deny that its condition 
was transitory. It must live and grow 
in its political development. It was 
because those national attributes, which 
' Treland agreed to share in common with 
| Great Britain, could not be offered to 
Canada by the United Kingdom, that com- 
plete content did not exist there. It was 
' hecause no plan had yet been found to 
combine British freedom with the British 
connection. He was speaking with 
frankness on this subject. For he had 
‘an earnest desire that this means should 
he found, and he had sacrificed some- 
thing that steps should not be taken which 
might render it more difficult to remedy 
this state of things. He rejoiced to know 
that men were bent upon its solution, and 
the sooner that was brought about the 
better for this country and the better for 
its relations with the great Colonies. 
Nearly 20 years ago he first raised the 
question, and the difficulties had 
enormously accumulated since then, and 
in 10 or 20 years, if the matter were not 
taken in hand, these difficulties would 
probably be entirely insurmountable. 
He believed that the majority of the 
people of the country would hail the 


suggestion of a practicable plan, which 


would settle in a permanent manner its 
relations in connection with this Empire. 
With regard to questions of defence and 
offence, he believed there was a feeling 
growing that the people of Canada 
were not concerned with — transac- 
tions which might involve England in 
those little wars in which she indulged ; 
but they were in a position in 
which they were willing and anxious to 
use a practicable pian, which would 
enable them to remain in connection with 
the Kingdom, and to complete their 
national and economic development. 
The difference between Canada and 
Ireland was that Ireland had now a 
national share in Imperial and National 
Let Parliament give her that 


R 
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— control she asked for, leave her that | LOCAL GOVERNMENT  PROVISIONAr, 
share in National concerns she rightly | Posted on 
demanded, and a settlement in substantial | ORDERS Ge. 2) BILL.—(No. 258.) 
terms of finality would be obtained. He | Read the third time, and passed, 
believed that the principle of Home Rule 
for the various Divisions of the United | SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES) 
Kingdom might long precede the practical | LAW, &c. 
application of i it, and when it was recog- Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY reported 
nised that local opinion should rule in| from the Committee of Selection ; That 
Scotland in Scottish concerns, that local | they had added to the Standing Com- 
opinion should rule in Wales in W elsh | /mittee on Law, and Courts of Justice, 
affairs, and in England in English affairs, and Legal Procedure, the following fifteen 
many of the difficulties Ww hich now gave RE in respect of the Places of 
rise to alarm would be solved in practice. Worship (Sites) Bill: Mr. Brunner, 
The essence and substance of this whole | Viscount Cranborne, Mr. Crosfield, Mr, 
controversy it might be difficult to argue Wingfield Digby, Mr. Charles Fenwick, 
on ordinary lines. It depended on) Mr. Lloyd- George, Mr. Stanley Leighton, 
whether Parliament was going to adopt Mr. Perks, Sir ‘Feane ‘is Powell, Mr. 
the policy of trust and belief or the Re ntoul, Mr. Charles Roundell, Mr.$ eely, 
policy of incredulity and despair. It Mr. Halley Stewart, Mr. T albot, and Mr, 
depe nuded, also, upon the question whether | Carvell Williams. 
animosity, rancour, and alienation pro- Report to lie upon the Table. 
duced by past wrongs and injustice were | 
removable from the mind of man, and ARBITRATION ACT (1889) AMENDMENT 
whether they were to be repaired by the . 
continuance of wrongs and injustice, and | BILI 
by the continuance of the rule of superior | On Motion of Mr. Lawrence, Bill to amend 
force, or by the abandonment of wrong “The Arbitration Act, 1889," ordered to be 
Ree Ts | brought in by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Neville, and 
and injustice and by the grant of | yy Winlox. 
the reasonable rights of citizenship. — pill presented, and read first time. [Bill 300] 
The suggestions put forward as to the | 
Roman Catholics being unworthy of con- CHURCH OF SCOTLAND REFERENCE 
fidence were suggestions that went back | 
to the time of Catholic Emancipation. — 
They could not grant the franchise unless | , ©" Motion of Mr. Thorburn, BER to pea 
: + for the reference of the question of the Dis- 
they honestly acknowledged that the men extablishment and Disendowment of the Church 


to whom they granted it were capable of Scotland to the Parliamentary Electors of 
citizens, equal to the discharge of the Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
' ~ Thorburn, Lord Wolmer, Mr. Parker Smith, 


duties, from the highest to the lowest, Sie Weck Stewest. Mie. Cochkume anil Sh 
which belonged to citizenship. They  paira. 


could not grant it unless they acknow- ij) presented, and read first time. [Bill 301.] 
ledged that they were entitled to the 

ordinary normal rights of majorities, and CHAFF-CUTTING MACHINES BILL. 
unless they were prepared tor everse their On Motion of Mr. Benson, Bill for the pre- 


whole policy since before 1829, and govern vention of accidents by Chaff-Cutting Machines, 
Ireland as a Crown Colony, they had no | ordered to be brought in by Mr. Benson, Mr. 
alternative, logical or practical, except to - verett, Mr. Loder, Sir Richard Paget, and Sir 
I as Dalry 

trust those men, whom they had declared | — Dalrymple. — 
to be capabie citizens, w ith the duties of | Bill presented, and read first time. | Bill 302.) 
capable citizenship, and say to them—_| —— 
“We trust you, and we believe you are COMRONE. 
equal to the trust.” 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That the Debate be now adjourned.”— | and read. : ta 
(Mr. A. B. Forwood.) | Report to lie upon the Table, and to 


| be printed. [No,. 177.] 


House adjourned at five minutes after 


Report from the Select Committee, 
with Minutes of Evidence, brought up, 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday | Twelve o'clock till Monday next. 
next. 


Mr. Blake 


| 


} 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 17th April 1893. 


PETITION. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: My Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, what have you there ? 

The Lorp Mayor or Dvsuin: 
The humble Petition of the Municipal 
Corporation of the City of Dublin, a 
Council largely composed of merchants 
and traders, representing all classes of 
the inhabitants of the chief City of Ire- 
land, and therefore largely interested in 
the peace, prosperity, and good govern- 
ment of the country. The Petition 
points out that, in the opinion of the 
Council, the concession to Ireland of the 
right of managing her own affairs by a 
generous measure of Home Rule would 
largely contribute to the peace and con- 
tentment of the country, and would also 
result in increased prosperity and in 
cordial union between the people of 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Peti- 
tion also sets forth that, while during the 
past century the population of Treland 
alone amongst the nations of Europe 
has decreased and its material condition 
has retrograded, that of Great Britain 
has enormously increased; and, in the 
opinion of this Council, the causes which 
have contributed to make Ireland poor 
should be duly considered in passing the 
Home Rule Bill. Your Petitioners, there- 
fore, pray your honourable House to 
pass the Biil to amend the provision for 
the Government of Ireland into law; and, 
further, that in passing the said Bill your 
honourable House will secure that the 
future Trish Exchequer shall be placed 
from the commencement in a sound 
financial condition, and that accordingly, 
in adjusting the financial relations be- 
tween the two countries, their relative 
condition as to material prosperity, and 
the causes which have left Ireland in a 
state of poverty while Great Britain has 
advanced so enormously in wealth, shall 
be considered, and that care shall be 
taken that Ireland shall at least not be 
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required to contribute to the Imperial 
Revenue more than her strictly fair 
share, having due regard to her taxual 
capacity, thereby insuring that the Act 
shall form a permanent foundation for 
the future peace and prosperity of both 
nations. 


National School. 


Petition ordered to lie upon the Table. 


QUESTIONS. 





GUISBURN NATIONAL SCHOOL. 


Mr. CHARLES ROU NDELL (York, 
W.R., Skipton) : I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether his attention has 
been called to the report in The Clitheroe 
Times of 7th April of a meeting of the 
managers of the Guisburn National 
School, at which an application by Mr. 
Duckworth for a free place for his son in 
.the school was considered, from which 
t appears that the Rev. R. Wright said 
that the managers of the school were not 
compelled to find free places for any 
children. . . . If Mr. Duckworth 
really required one owing to his cireum- 
stances then they would give him one ; 
but he strongly objected to anyone in 
Mr. Duckworth’s position having a free 
place given to him, If Mr. Duekworth 
wanted a free school there were two in 
the parish, one at Newsholme and one at 
Rimington. . . . He found the 
children did not attend near so well when 
they could have their education free as 
they did when they had to pay the usual 
fee, and that it was unanimously decided 
that they should reply to Mr. Duckworth 
refusing his application, unless he could 
show that his circumstances required 
them to give him such assistance; and 
whether the managers were justified in 
making any such assertions or in coming 
to such a conclusion ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Ac tanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): The Guisburn National 
School is the only public elementary 
school in the school district, the other 
two schools referred to (one of which is 
free, and the other apparently charges 
fees) being in two other school districts, 
If, therefore, Mr. Duckworth, or any 
other parent in Guisburn, fails to obtain 
free education at the Guisburn National 
School, he has only to make a repre- 
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sentation to the Department, who will 
cause free accommodation to be provided 
in accordance with the Act. The 
managers of a school which, as is the 
case here, retains the right to charge fees 
are not compelled to provide any free 
places for applicants ; but if they do not, 
and there is no other free school avail- 
able in the district, the Department must 
proceed to order the formation of a 
School Board, and the provision by the 
Board of a free school. The Department 
discountenance, in the strongest way, 
the imposition of any poverty test, or 
inquiry into the circumstances of the 
parent, in connection with applications 
for free education. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS’ EDUCA- 
TIONAL SCHEMES. 


Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Parliamentary Charity Com- 
missioner whether the Charity Commis- 
sioners will in general in their new 
schemes adopt the principle of having a 
majority of the trustees elected as in the 
scheme recently approved by them for Sun- 
ningwell, Berks—namely, the election to 
be in the evening, and every ratepayer to 
have one vote only, and the poll, if 
demanded, to be taken by ballot ; 
whether the Commissioners would object 
to send a copy of each proposed scheme 
on its proposal to the Library of the 
House of Commons for 
by Members ; 
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been adopted more and more generally 
by the Commissioners in the constitution 
of Bodies of Trustees for the administra- 
tion of eleemosynary charities, and that, 
with the establishment of representative 
Councils in counties, districts, and 
parishes, the further adoption of the 
principle becomes more easy and satis- 
factory. There are 210 schemes under 
the Charitable Trusts Acts and 170 under 
the Endowed Schools Acts published and 
not yet finally settled. The question of 
placing copies of these numerous schemes 
in the Library of the House would seem 
to be one for the decision of the House 
itself. It may be added thet steps are 
always taken by the Commissioners to 
carry out the provisions of the Charitable 
Trusts Acts and Endowed Schools Acts 
by giving such public notice in the 
localities affected as may be most 
effectual for insuring the publicity of the 
schemes. Further, in deference to a 
wish expressed in the House a few years 
ago, a complete list of schemes published 
and not yet finally settled is kept in the 
office of the Commissioners for inspection 
by the public on application to the Secre- 
tary of the Commission. 





| 

| 

| 

| 

} 

| ROADS IN ROSS-SHIRE, 

| *Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
| beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware of the serious want 


| of aroad in the district of Letters on the 


the House what new schemes have | Western mainland of Ross-shire, a distriet 
been published for consideration, and | containing upwards of 400 souls; and 
are, as yet, not finally settled ; and | that, in consequence, serious results fre- 


whether a complete list of all these pro- 
posed schemes is placed for inspection by 
the public in any convenient place at the 
office of the Commission or elsewhere ? 
Tue PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Exvtis, Merionethshire): In view 
of the varying circumstances of the cases 
presented to them, the Charity Commis- 
sioners are unable to give any general 
undertaking as to the provisions to be 
made in schemes, For instance, some 


charities are purely sectarian, and must | 


be so dealt with. Each case will be 
treated with reference to its particular 
circumstances. A reference to para- 


graphs 29 to 37 of the Report of the 
Commissiouvers for the year 1892, re- 
cently presented to Parliament, will show 
that the principle of representation has 


Mr. Actand 





quently ensue, owing to the extreme 
difficulty in obtaining the attendance of 
| the medical officers ; and whether some 
aid will be given towards the cost of such 
aroad? Before the right hon. Geuntle- 
| man answers, I wish to point out that 
| @ material part of the question has been 
struck out since I handed it in at the 
|Table, and with your permission, Mr. 
| Speaker, I will now read the part omitted, 
or give notice that I will put it on the 
Paper again as another question. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
| have had the words struck out, and it is 
quite irregular and un-Parliamentary for 
the hon. Gentleman now to insist on 
reading them. 
Mr. WEIR: Then, Sir, I will simply 
(ask the question on the Paper. 
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Tut SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): As the hon. Member is 
already aware, a contribution of £3,000 
has been given to the County Council of 
Ross and Cromarty for the construction 
of roads and footpaths ; and out of this 
amount a sum of £400 has been allocated 
to the Western mainland district. The 
portion, if any, which should be assigned 
to the district of Letters is, I conceive, 
properly left to the discretion of the Dis- 
trict Committee, who must be held 
primarily responsible for an impartial 
distribution of the money amongst the 
poorer districts, 


SURGICAL INSTRUMENTS AT MILITARY 
HOSPITALS. 


*Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether it is a fact 


that the supply of surgical instruments | 


and apparatus at military hospitals is in- 
adequate, and that such instruments and 
apparatus have largely to be furnished 
at the expense of the medical staff ; and, 
if so, whether the Department will con- 
sider the desirability of providing for the 
needs of hospitals at its own expense ? 
*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campse tr - BANNERMAN, 


Stirling, &c.): No, Sir; the fact is not | 


as stated, 
*Mr. WEIR : If the right hon. Gentle- 
man will inquire at the military hospital 


at Aldershot he will find it is the | 


fact. 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I have made the necessary inquiry. 
THE SECRETARIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
THE GENERAL POST OFFICE, 
CotoneL PALMER (Gravesend): I 
beg to ask the 


vacancies ou the upper grade of the 


Secretarial Department of the General | 
Post Office ; and, if so, whether it is in- | 


tended to fill up these or any future 
similar vacancies which may occur by 
the usual open competition examinations 
applicable to Class I. offices; and if it 
be intended to maintain a number of 
Upper Division Clerks in the Secretarial 
Department, are they to be placed upon 
the scale recommended by the Ridley 
Commission for Clerks on the superior 
grade ? 
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Postmaster General | 
whether it is the case that there are 26 | 
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Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morvey, Nottingham, E.): 
There are 26 vacancies in the branch of 
the Post Office to which the question 
refers. It is not intended to fill up those 
vacancies in the manner which he 
describes. The future organisation of 
| the Post Office is under the consideration 
| of the Treasury, and until that Board 
has arrived at a decision I am unable 
|to state the intentions of the Govern- 
| ment. 
| WEIGHTS AND MEASUREMENTS ACT, 
1878, 
| Mr. BIRKMYRE (Ayr, &c.): I beg 
‘to ask the President of the Board of 
| Trade whether the provision in Clause 
'45 of the Weights and Measurements 
Act of 1878, by which weights stamped 
in any part of the United Kingdom may 
be used in any other part of the Kingdom, 
could be applied to weighing instruments 
which at present must be stamped in the 
_ district in which they are used ? 
| Tue PRESIDENT or true BOARD 
|or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
| Brightside) : No, Sir; weighing machines, 
| although stamped in the district of one 
| Local Authority, may, under existing 
| law, have to be re-stamped if fixed for 
use in trade in the district of another 
| Local Authority. 
| Mr. BIRKMYRE: Can no remedy 
be applied ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: None except by 


| ° . 
registrat 10, 





| 


INDIAN FINANCE. 


| Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
| India whether Sir David Barbour’s term 


| of service as Finance Minister of India 


comes to an end shortly; and, if so, 
whether the Secretary of State has taken 
into consideration the advisability of 
appointing a financier from this country 
to the post; whether, if the Secretary of 
State proposes to appoint a British 
financier, any change will be made in 
the Viceroy’s Council, seeing that, under 
the Act of 1862, only two members of 
that Council can be appointed from 
England, and the offices of Military 
Member and Law Member are now 
filled from this country; and whether 
the Secretary of State will act upon a 
proposition which the late Lord Mayo 
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wished to carry out during his Vice- 
royalty—namely, that of appointing a 
Native Indian lawyer of eminence Law 
Member to the Council, and thus provide 
an opportunity for the appointment of a 
Finance Minister from England ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorGe 
RvussE 1, North Beds.) : (1.) Sir David 
Barbour will complete five years’ service 
as a Member of the Governor General’s 
Council on the 26th November, 1893. 
(2.) The Secretary of State does not 
think it desirable to alter the law (Act 
24 & 25 Vic. ec. 67, Section 3) by 
which it is provided that only two 
Members of the Council (of whom one 
must be a barrister) can be selected from 
persons who have not rendered at least 
ten years’ service under the Government 
in India ; and as there are at present two 
such Members—namely, Sir Alexander 
Miller and Lieutenant General Bracken- 
bury, he is unable to consider the advis- 
ability of appointing a financier from 
this country to succeed Sir David Bar- 
bour. (3.) There is no prospect of a 
vacancy in the appointment of Legal 
Member of Council, as Sir Alexander 
Miller's appointment will not expire till 
April, 1896. 


TENBY POLICE LOCK-UP. 

Mr. EGERTON ALLEN (Pem- 
broke, &¢.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that the Pembrokeshire 
County Council have erected a police 
lock-up at Tenby under conditions which 
render desirable, for sanitary reasons, 
the acquisition of two adjacent cottages, 
aud that the Tenby Town Council have 
objected, on sanitary grounds, to the 
erection of this lock-up; whether the 
Local Government have refused to 
sanction a loan being raised by the 
County Council in consequence of 
the objection of the Tenby Town 
Council; whether he is aware 
that legal proceedings have — been 
entered upon between the Town Council 
and the County Council and that the 
County Council proposes to pay for the 
lock-up by a rate in one year; and whe- 
ther the Local Government Board can 
see its way, in the interests of all con- 
cerned, to advise the Local Authorities 
to purchase between them the two 
cottages adjoining the lock-up 7? 


Mr. Caine 
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*Tne PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr, 
H. H. Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): 
The Pembroke County Council zpplied 
to the Local Government Board for 
sanction to a loan for the erection of a 
lock-up at Tenby, and at the local 
inquiry held by the Board’s Inspector 
objections were urged on behalf of the 
Tenby Town Council. It appeared to 
the Board that certain bye-laws of the 
Town Council had not been complied 
with in connection with this building, 
and they refused to sanction the loan, 
Proceedings have since been instituted 
by the Town Council against the County 
Council as regards these bye-laws, which, 
I believe, are still pending. The 
County Council are empowered to 
defray the cost of the works out of 
current rates. The question as to the 
course which should be adopted by the 
Authorities is not, in my opinion, a 
matter in which the Board can intervene, 


THE MAGAZINE RIFLE IN DUBLIN. 

Sr ALEXANDER ACLAND- 
HOOD (Somerset, Wellington) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
how many regiments quartered in the 
Dublin district are armed with the 
magazine rifle; how many ranges in 
that district are available for the use of 
that arm; is it the fact that a suitable 
range has been selected within 14 miles 
of Dublin, but that it is not in use in 
consequence of the necessary funds not 
being provided ; how many regiments in 
that district are armed with the Martini- 
Henry ; why are they still so armed; 
and if ordered on service would they be 
equipped with an obsolete weapon or 
with one of which they had no kuow- 
ledge ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Four battalions in the Dublin district 
are armed with the magazine rifle, but 
there are no ranges in the district avail- 
able for that arm. A site for a range 
has been selected at about 14 miles 
from ,Dublin; but it is improbable the 
funds for its acquisition will be avail- 
able this year. ‘Four battalions in the 
Dublin district retain the Martini- 
Henry rifle, because the Commander of 
the Forces in Ireland does not wish a 
further issue of magazine rifles until a 
suitable range has been provided. If 
the battalions armed with Martini- 
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Henrys were ordered on service they 
would be equipped with the magazine 
rifle, the action of which can be learnt 
very readily by any trained soldier. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
What is the name of the site ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Kilbride. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD: Where 
will the battalions armed with the 
magazine rifle execute their annual course 
of musketry ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I must ask for further notice of that 
question. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT PRISONERS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Lancashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department whe- 
ther there are any regulations by which 
the state of health of prisoners com- 
mitted for contempt of Court is brought 
to the notice of the committing Judge ; 
and whether he will inquire if this has 
taken place in the case of George Read 
and Margaret Hogan, whose condition, 
as mentioned in the Medical Report in 
Return 134, under 28th February, 1893, 
is as to the former “ senile debility,” and 
as to the latter “senile debility, and is 
very weak-minded, and is much depressed 
at being detained here,” i.e., in Holloway 


Gaol ? 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.) : Quarterly Reports 
are made to the Lord Chancellor or the 
official solicitor of the High Court, as 
the case may be, as to every prisoner 
committed for contempt of Court. 
Hitherto it has not been the practice to 
include in these Reports any information 
as to the prisoner's state of health, but I 
have given instructions that in future 
this shall be done. The Report which I 
have received as to George Read's 
health shows no special indication of 
mental weakness considering his ad- 
vanced age, and he has required no 
regular medical treatment. His general 
health is not, however, altogether satis- 
factory. Margaret Hogan has through- 
out her imprisonment been under constant 
medical care, and her condition has twice 
been considered such as to require her 
treatment in hospital. She is at preseut 
ina state of general debility, and her 
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mental powers are decidedly weaker than 
is usual in a person of her age. I have 
given instructions for these Reports to 
be forwarded to the Lord Chancellor and 
the official solicitor. 


THE RATING OF FREE LIBRARIES. 

Mr. SAMUEL HOARE (Norwich) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Loeal 
Government Board whether his attention 
has been called to a recent legal decision 
that Free Public Libraries are not 
exempt from taxation; and whether he 
will consider the desirability of relieving 
such institutions from any liability for 
rates or taxes ? 


*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I am aware 
of the recent decision to the effect that 
Free Libraries established by Local 
Authorities are not exempt from liability 
to Income Tax. I am not prepared to 
propose an alteration of the law for the 
purpose of creating a new exemption 
from rating in these cases. The liability 
of Free Libraries to assessment to local 
rates has not, so far as I am aware, been 
questioned. 


Mr. S. HOARE: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the Free Library 
rate is limited to 1d ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Iam aware 
of that, but hitherto no difficulty has 
arisen on this matter. 


MEAL TIMES IN FACTORIES. 
Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) : I 


beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether under Clause 
65 of “ The Factory Act, 1878,” or other- 
wise, he can issue a regulation that all 
workpeople shall have the option of 
leaving the factory or workshop during 
meal hours, and that no employer should 
be allowed to confine his workpeople 
during meal hours, but that the right of 
staying in or out of factory during meal 
hours shall be at the option of employés ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I have no power to 
make such a regulation under the section 
in question, or under any section in 
the Factory Act ; but whether at Com- 
mon Law the practice referred to is legal 
is a matter on which I offer no opinion. 
The cases where firms require work people 
to remain in the works during the dinner 
hour appear, from the inquiries which I 
have made, not to be numerous, Such 
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an agreement is, in my opinion, in the 
interest of the health of the workpeople, 
much to be deprecated. 


BALLYNACARGY POST OFFICE. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Postmaster General is he 
aware that defalcations have recently 
taken place in connection with the Post 
Office Savings Bank at Ballynacargy, 
County Westmeath, and, if so, have any 
steps been taken in respect thereof ; and 
that the postmaster has recently obtained 
a licence to sell spirituous liquors upon 
the post office premises; and was such 
licence so obtained with the knowledge 
of the Post Office Department ; and, if 
not, will steps be taken by the proper 
authority to remove the post office to 
premises whereon spirituous liquors are 
not for sale ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: At Ballynacargy 
the postmaster’s assistant, having em- 
bezzled £35 of his employers money, has 
been dismissed. No loss falls upon the 
Department, and, so far as is known at 
present, there has been no irregularity in 
connection with Savings Bank transac- 
tions. The Postmaster has recently, 
with my authority, resumed a licence 
which he abandoned in 1889, after holding 
it for 20 years. This was the only means 
by which he could protect himself, the 
purchaser of the licensed premises having 
become bankrupt before the whole of the 
purchase money was paid. In giving my 
permission, however, I made it a condi- 
tion that for the post office there should 
be provided separate accommodation with 
& separate entrance. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he can state the number of mem- 
bers of the Royal Irish Constabulary at 
present subscribing to the Constabulary 
Force Fund ; the number of those who 
have expressed a desire that the said 
fund should be wound up ; and whether 
there exists any objection to members of 
the Force individually or collectively 
memorialising the authorities regarding 
their interests in the said Fund ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Moriey, New- 
eastle-upon-Tyne): The number of 
officers and men whose pay is subject to 
deduction for the benefit branch of this 


Mr. Asquith 
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fund is approximately 8,731. Opinions 
in favour of the winding up of the Fund 
have been expressed by resolutions re- 
ceived from men serving in about eight 
counties ; but it is not possible to say 
how many contributors to the Fund were 
represented by these resolutions. The 
Fund is in actual course of being wound 
up by the natural process of fulfilling its 
obligations to existing members, and I 
am afraid no useful purpose would be 
served by authorising general discussion 
on a subject which necessarily involves 
an acquaintance with actuarial matters, 


NICARAGUA. 


Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Clause 
20 of the Treaty of 11th February 1860, 
between Great Britain and the Republic 
of Nicaragua, still remains in force, 
whereby Great Britain and British sub- 
jects have the same rights, privileges, 
and advantages as the most favoured 
nation, with regard to transit through 
any caval which may be constructed 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific through 
Nicaraguan territory ; and whether the 
concessions recently granted by the 
Nicaraguan Government for the con- 
struction of a canal preserve such British 
rights ? 

*THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : The Treaty expired on the 11th 
June, 1888. 


BELFAST TRADE DISPUTES. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether his attention has been called 
to a Circular which has been sent by the 
firm of Warmington and Company, brass- 
founders of Belfast, to several employers 
requesting them to decline to give em- 
ployment to certain persons, whose 
names are set forth in the Circular, on 
account of their having ceased to work 
for the firm, for reasons set forth in the 
Cireular ; and whether such action, and 
the naming of the individuals, constitutes 
a breach of the Law as stated in the 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act of 1875; and, if so, whether he will 
see that the penalty of the law is er- 
forced ? 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY: My attention has 
been called to the Circular, but on look- 
ing into it I think it is not a matter 
which the Government can _ interfere 
with. It involves a question of law, with 
which it is not my duty to interfere. 


Mr. FENWICK: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether the action 
of employers in sending a Circular to 
other employers asking them for stated 
reasons not to employ men whose names 
are given does not constitute a breach of 
the Conspiracy and Protection of Property 
Act, 1875. Is it not a fact that work- 
men have been repeatedly imprisoned for 
similar offences ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Will the hon. 
Member point out the section of the Act 
under which he thinks the offence is con- 
stituted ? I am at present advised that it 
is difficult to find in the working of the 
Act any justification for his view. It is, 
however, a legal point with which, as I 
have eaid, I am not competent to deal, 
and I think it would be better to address 
a question on the subject to the Attorney 
General. 


Mr. FENWICK: I will do so. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Is it not a fact 


that under the late Government it was 
deemed an offence at Common Law for 
persons to say to other persons do not 
employ so and so, or do not supply them 
with necessaries ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am informed it 

was so. Still, this is a matter which 
should be laid before the Law Officers 
for their opinion. 


OBSOLETE WAR VESSELS. 


Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gates- 
head): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty if he can state the number 
and class of obsolete war vessels sold 
during 1892 and to present date, to whom 
sold, with the prices received for each 
vessel ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
The information cannot be conveniently 
given in the shape of a verbal reply, as 
the particulars relate to some 20 vessels, 
but I shall be pleased to furnish a copy 
to my hon. Friend if that will serve his 


purpose. 
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SIR WEST RIDGEWAY'S MISSION. 


Mr. DISRAELI (Cheshire, Altrin- 
cham): I beg toask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
can conveniently give the House any 
information as to the conduct of the 
Mission under Sir West Ridgeway to 
Moroeco ; and whether the progress of 
diplomatic negotiations with the Sultan 
have been so far favourable to this 
country ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I have no special 
information to give in regard to Sir 
West Ridgeway’s Mission. Our relations 
with the Moorish Government are 
not unsatisfactory, but we are not at 
present engaged in any negotiations with 
them. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Can the hon. 
Member say when the Papers will be laid 
on the Table ? 

Str E. GREY: I cannot at present. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): Is the Mission now at 
Tangier, or has it proceeded to the 
Sultan ? 

*Sir E. GREY: It remains at Tangier, 
and I am not aware that it has any 
immediate intention of proceeding to Fez. 


DREDGING IN THE MEDWAY. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, in 
view of the fact that there is a Vote for 
£10,000 in the Navy Estimates for 
dredging between Sheerness and Chatham, 
whether the rubbish will be, as now, 
deposited on the Kent and Essex fishing 
grounds ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : It being of 
paramount importance to complete at 
once the dredging of the Ship Channel 
in the Medway, arrangements have been 
made to continue for the present the 
depositing at the Nore of the dredged 
material, but only at the eastern of the 
two approved places of deposit there, and 
in not less than 55 feet of water, and at 
ebb tide exclusively. The western place 
of deposit will be abandoned. 


TAXATION ON AGRICULTURE. 
Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
will consider the possibility of relieving 
taxation on the agricultural interest in 
connection with Schedule B in the next 
Budget ? 
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*THE SECRETARY To tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Oldham) : 
I am desired by my right hon. Friend to 
say he cannot disclose what he is pre- 


pared to do in his Budget. 


AN AMNESTY FOR ARMENIAN 
PRISONERS. 


Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will use its 
good offices with the Sultan with a view 
to the release and pardon of the 
Armenian political prisoners now de- 
tained within the fortresses of St. 
Jean d’Acre, Koniah, Tripoli in Barbary, 
Aleppo, Angora, and elsewhere in the 
Ottoman Empire ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I am glad to be able 
to state that we have received informa- 
tion from Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
that the Sultan has granted a general 
amnesty to the Armenians, who in 
various Provinces of Asia Minor have 
been suspected of being concerned in 
the posting of seditious placards; the 
amnesty has been extended to 500 per- 
sons, @ certain number of whom were in 
confinement previous to the late arrests. 
It is stated that about 50 persons will re- 
main to be tried. The Armenians 
referred to appear to be those imprisoned 
in the Provinces of Sivas and Angora. We 
have no information as to any being 
detained at St. Jean d’Acre, Tripoli, or 
Koniah. 


THE HULL DOCK STRIKE. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough) : I beg to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade if he is 
aware that the agent of the Shipping 
Federation at South Shields supplied 
seamen and firemen on Tuesday last to 
ships lying in the Port of Hull in contra- 
vention of the Merchant Shipping Act 
of 1854; that the London agent of the 
Shipping Federation, by representations, 
alleged to be force, induced 90 British 
seamenand firemen togo to Southampton 
on the understanding that they were to 
be engaged on steamers from that port ; 
and that those men were made drunk, 
and put on board German steamers 
bound to Hamburg, to take the places of 
the German seamen and firemen on strike 
at that port; and if he — will, 
under the circumstances, instruct the 
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British Consul to insist that those men 
shall be sent home, and all expenses 
paid ? Before the right hon. Gentleman 
replies I should like to ask whether he is 
aware of the fact that a crimp named 
Gustav Hoy, whose address is Denison 
Street, Liverpool, has conveyed 90 men 
to the Port of Hull, and that they are 
now being detained on board one of 
Messrs. Charles Wilson’s steamers, 
although a large number of men are 
willing to come on shore, provided they 
could get there ; and what steps he proposes 
to take with the view of securing these 
men’s liberation, and whether the Board 
of Trade will prosecute this crimp for 
supplying the men? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I will answer 
the last part of the question first. I only 
received notice of it to-day at 1 o'clock, 
and it is dated to-day. I immediately 
put the telegraph in motion, and it is as 
yet impossible for me to say what has 
occurred. If my hon. Friend will repeat 
his question to-morrow, or on some 
future day, I hope to be able to answer 
it. With respect to the question on the 
Paper, I have ascertained that some 
men were taken to Hull some days since 
by an officer of the Shipping Federation 
at South Shields. No information has 
been furnished which enables me to say 
whether or not there has been any con- 
travention of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854. If any such information is 
furnished to me it will be carefully con- 
sidered. With respect to the second 
question, I find, upon inquiry, that the 
London agentsof the Hamburg-American 
Packet Company sent between 80 and 90 
firemen and trimmers to Hamburg, vid 
Southampton, on the 7th __ instant. 
These men on arrival alleged that they 
had been induced to leave London under 
representations made to them by the 
company’s agents, and claimed compen- 
sation from the company. But the 
company’s agent states that they were 
engaged on Tower Hill in response to a 
notice asking for firemen, &c., in answer 
to which there were four times the 
applicants for the vacancies. Her 
Majesty’s Consul General communi- 
cated with the company’s representa- 
tives, who declared that as the men 
threw them over and repudiated any 
sort of engagement they would have 
nothing whatever to do with them. The 
Consul General has provided for their 
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housing and maintenance, and for their 
return to this country. The question of 
liability for their expenses will be settled 
hereafter. The company’s agents say 
that the men were not drunk, and knew 
quite well that they were bound for 
Hamburg; and the Southampton Dock 
Police Superintendent states that the men 
were not drunk upon arrival at South- 
ampton. The company’s agent in 
London called at the Board of Trade 
to-day and said that the men, when they 
left, were perfectly sober. I have 
received a statement in reference to this 
case from the Consul General at Ham- 
burg, and shall be happy to show it to 
the hon. Member. 


Mr. J. H. WILSON: Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that these men 
were engaged and paid by the agent of 
the Shipping Federation at the Shipping 
Federation Office, in Well Street, 
London ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I am not aware 
of the fact. On the contrary, the agents 
of the Hamburg Line called and assured 
me that they engaged men themselves 
upon instructions received from Ham- 
burg. 


Mr. J. H. WILSON : I will ask 
[Cries of “Order!”*] I am not out of 
Order. I should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if my statement is 
absolutely correct as to the 90 men 
obtained by the crimp residing in Denison 
Street, Liverpool, and whether he will 
take proceedings against that man for 
illegally supplying the men in contra- 
vention of the Merchant Shipping Act ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: If any evidence 
is brought before me, proving crimping 
on the part of anybody, I shall not fail 
to put the law in operation. But it has 
always been the practice of the Board of 
Trade not to interfere with a labour 
dispute if they can avoid it. I think the 
hon. Member will admit it would not be 
fair of the Board of Trade to take action 
either against the Union which he 
represents, or against the Federation for 
supplying men, unless such action comes 
under the law as to crimping. 


Mr. J. H. WILSON: How is it 
that we can always get evidence of the 
supply of men illegaily, and that the 
Board of Trade officials fail to get that 
evidence ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: If the hon. 


Gentleman can obtain evidence to prove 
crimping he has only to submit it to the 
Board of Trade and it will be sifted to 
the bottom, and, if found to be reliable, 
it will be acted upon. 


THE WATERFORD AND LIMERICK 
RAILWAY. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
the Waterford and Limerick Railway 
Company have increased their charges 
upon butter by two pence per firkin ; 
whether it is the intention of the Rail- 
way Companies to revert to the old rate ; 
and whether he has noticed the importa- 
tion at a low tariff of a quantity of butter 
from Australia, a competition which will 
necessitate economy in transit charges 
of the native product ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; I am 
not aware of the increase of charges 
referred to, but directly the hon. Mem- 
hber’s question appeared upon the Paper I 
caused a communication to be addressed 
to the company, and I shall be glad to 
show him their reply. I am aware that 
the imports of butter from Australia have 
been increasing for some time past. 


INDIAN P.W.D. ENGINEERS. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether he can state approxi- 
mately when the correspondence on the 
subject matters of India P.W.D. Engi- 
neers’ Memorials of 1889-90 will be in a 
position to be laid before the House ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: It may 
be anticipated that the correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and the 
Government of India in respect to the 
Indian Public Works Department will 
not be concluded before the end of this 
year. It can then, if deemed advisable, 
be laid before the House. 


THE LABOUR DEPARTMENT. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Shef- 
field, Hallam): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade when the 
promised Memorandum ou the functions 
and powers of the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade, and the promised 
nominal list of the staff,may be expected 
to be in the hands of Members ? 
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Mr. MUNDELLA : I hope it will be 
ready in the course of next week. 


LAND TAX COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, in 
connection with the Land Tax Commis- 
sioners’ Names Bill, of which he is in 
charge, whether, in view of the fact that 
the Circular sent out by the Board of 
Inland Revenue states that care should 
be taken that no name is inserted in the 
list which is already contained in any of 
the existing Name Acts or Schedules, he 
will arrange for the list of the persons at 
present acting as Land Tax Commis- 
sioners, together with the divisions or 
places for which they act, to be placed 
in the Library as soon as possible for the 
use of Members ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : Up to 1869 the 
names were inserted in the Land Tax 
Commissioners’ Names Act itself. Since 
then they have on each occasion been 
published in The London Gazette. I 
will make arrangements so that the par- 
ticular copies of The Gazette may be 
easily distinguished, by posting in the 
Library a reference to the date of each 
issue containing such a list. 


ROSCOMMON POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, S.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General whe- 
ther he has yet decided to establish the 
post office at Cloonfernan, Ballinlough, 
County Roscommon, applied for last 
February ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes, Sir; I have 


done so. 


BUCKLESHAM SCHOOL BOARD. 

Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Education 
whether his attention has been called to 
a speech made by a clerical member of 
the School, Board of Bucklesham, Fox- 
well, and Brightwell, Suffolk, in which he 
stated that it was an unwritten law of 
that Board that no man other than a 
churchman should be appointed a school- 
master, and also that in one case a mis- 
tress was appointed who did not belong 
to the Church, but she was only allowed 
to stay a very short time ; and whether, 
as this is a district where there are many 
Dissenters, he proposes to take any 
notice of the matter ? 
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Mr. ACLAND: It is much to be 
regretted that there should be in such a 
case what is practically a religious test 
for appointments in schools which are sup- 
ported by public money, and which are 
attended by children of all denomina- 
tions. Buta School Beard is at liberty 
to choose its own teachers, and the De- 
partment has no control over their ap- 
pointment or their dismissal. For the 
policy of a Board in this, as in other 
matters, the responsibility of course rests 
ultimately very largely on the ratepayers, 


LABOUR DISPUTE AT BARRY. 

Mr. RICHARDSON (Durham, S.E.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that sea- 
men who had legally signed articles on 
board the. steamer Sydmonton at Barry 
on the 12th instant were forcibly taken 
out of the vessel by a disorderly crowd ; 
and, if so, whether his Department 
intend taking any steps in the matter ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Superin- 
tendent of Mercantile Marine at Barry 
has reported the facts are as stated by 
the hon. Member ; also that a fresh crew 
was shipped on the 13th instant, when 
the vessel started on her voyage. As 
the proceedings were connected with the 
wages disputes at present prevailing, and 
were not in the nature of crimping, the 
Board of Trade do not propose to take 
any steps in the matter, but there is 
nothing to prevent a prosecution by the 


shipowners if they think fit. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT IN INDIA, 

Mr. WEBB (Waterford, W.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether inquiry is being made as 
to the proceedings of any Military or 
Civil authorities iu India in regard to the 
Contagious Diseases Acts or Cantonment 
Acts, or any similar regulations ; whether 
he will state under what circumstances 
and at whose instance such inquiry has 
been instituted ; and what is the nature 
of the tribunal, of whom it is composed, 
and what is its scope or order of 
reference ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Yes, 
Sir. At the instance of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax and my 
hon. Friend the Member for Shoreditch, 
the Secretary of State has appointed a 
Departmental Committee, consisting of 
my right hon. Friend just mentioned, my 
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hon. Friend the Member for the 
Holmfirth Division of the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, General Sir Donald 
Stewart and Sir James Peile, Members 
of the Council of India, with myself as 
Chairman, and the Military Secretary of 
the India Office as Secretary. Its object 
js to inquire into the rules, regulations, 
and practice in the Indian cantonments, 
and elsewhere in India, with regard to 
prostitutes and to the treatment of 
venereal diseases in order to ascertain and 
report how far they accord with the Re- 
solution of the House of Commons of 5th 
June, 1881—namely, 

“That, in the opinion of this House, any 
mere suspension of measures for the compulsory 
examination of women, and for licensing and 
regulating prostitution ia India is insufficient, 
and the legislation which aiden, authorises, or 
permits such measures ought to be repealed.” 
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DEER FORESTS IN SCOTLAND. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the Secretary for Scotland whether 
it is the case that the Return of Deer 
Forests in 1883 was 1,975,209 acres, and 
that of 1891 was 2,572,133 acres; 
whether he is aware that these were 
optional Returns made by the landlords 
or their factors, and do not include several 
well-known deer forests and some farms 
where there are both sheep and deer ; 
and on what facts his statement that the 
increase from 1883 to 1891 is “300,000 
acres at the most,” is based ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The total 
number of Deer Forests stated in the 
first paragraph of the hon. Member's 
question are the totals of the figures in 
the Parliamentary Returns of 1883 and 
1891. These may both perhaps be called 
optional Returns, and the first apparently 
did not include, as in the Return of 1891, 
some areas carrying sheep but on which 
deer are also found. The statement 
made by me that the increase from 1883 
to 1891 had been 300,000, or perhaps 
more precisely 312,346, was based on the 
column of the Return of 1891, which 
states whether deer forests had been 
formed since 1883. 


Dr. CLARK: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware it was stated last year 
by the Minister of Agriculture under the 
late Government that 180,000 acres had 
been added to the deer forests in Suther- 
landshire alone, and that these deer forests 
are not included in the Return ? 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN: It depends 
whether they were formed before 1891 
or since. 

Dr. CLARK : Before. 

*Dr.MACGREGOR (Inverness-shire): 
In connection with the question may I 
ask the right hen. Gentleman if he has 
seen an article in The Scottish High- 
lander, in which statistics are given to 
show that about one million acres have 
been added to the deer forests of Scot- 
land since 1883. Seeing that the Royal 
Commission on land in the Highlands 
and Islands is not likely to conelude its 
labours for three or four years will the 
right hon. Gentleman agree to support a 
measure now before the House, which 
has for its object to prevent the 
alienation of land in the Highlands from 
its legit'mate use—namely, the rearing of 
human beings and not of wild beasts ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have seen 
the article in question. As to the rest 
of the question I had rather answer it 
after notice. 


in Siam. 


BRITISH SUBJECTS IN SIAM. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if his attention has been 
called to the statement in a telegram to 
The Times of 29th March last, that the 
editor of the Siam Free Press had been 
publicly thrashed by two Siamese stu- 
dents ; and if true, as the Siam Free 
Press is registered at Bangkok as an 
English newspaper, and the editor being 
a British subject, what steps have been 
taken by the British Representatives at 
Bangkok to demand satisfaction from the 
Siamese Government ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I have seen the tele- 
gram in question. According to Art. 
2 of an Agreement signed at Bangkok 
on the 13th May, 1856, provision is made 
for the settlement of all criminal and 
civil cases between British and Siamese 
subjects. It provides that all criminal 
eases in which the defendant is a Siamese 
shall be tried and determined by the 
Siamese Authorities alone. Whenevera 
British subject has ground of complaint 
against a Siamese, he has to make his 
complaint through the British Consul, 
who lays it before the proper Siamese 
Authorities. Assuming that the editor 
of the Siam Free Press is a British 
subject and has a grievance against a 
Siamese, this is the course which he 
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should pursue. No Report on the subject 
has been received from Her Majesty's 
Representative at Bangkck, but unless 
the proper remedy should be refused on 
his application, there seems no reason 
why he should telegraph to the Foreigu 


Office. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether his attention has been 
called to the heavy expenditure which 
has been placed upon the local ratepayers 
of seaport towns in the preservation of 
the country from the ravages of cholera 
during the last year; and whether he 
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will consider the advisability of the | 


Treasury contributing to such expendi- 
ture in view of the fact that it is under- 
taken in the public interest ? 


Sir J.T. HIBBERT: The Chancellor | 


of the Exchequer requests me to say 
that he does not consider it possible to 
give effect to the proposal suggested in 
this question. 

Mr. DODD: Can anything be done 
with regard to possible similar expen- 
diture this year so as to encourage the 
Authorities not to relax their efforts ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: I cannot add 
anything to the reply. 

Mr. HENEAGE: May I point out 
to the hon. Member that he has ouly 
repeated the question on the Paper. I 
will put it down again. 


THE SKIBBEREEN AND BALTIMORE 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. EDWARD BARRY (Cork 
Co., S.) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury what is the cause of the 
delay in opening the Skibbereen and 
Baltimore Railway ; and whether there 
is any remaining obstacle, seeing that 
the Board of Trade passed the line a 
fortnight ago ? 

*Sir J.T. HIBBERT: The Official 
Letter of the Board of Trade authorising 
the opening of the line was dated the 
13th, received by the promoting com- 
pany on the 14th inst., and forwarded 
the same day to the working company, 
with a request that arrangements might 
at once be made for the opening of the 
line. The Board of Works have asked 


the latter company to state when the first 
train will be run, but I have not yet 
received the reply. 


Sir E. Grey 
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HARRY FUDGE. 

Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick) : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he would consider the application of 
Harry Fudge for a pension from the 
Merchant Seamen’s Fund on Greenwieh 
Hospital, cr allow the sum contributed 
by him on Register Ticket 114,449 to 
be transferred to the Post Office Deferred 
Annuities, so that he may new obtain an 
equivalent for the outlay on his part ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA; The Board of 
Trade have received no application for 
a pension from Harry Fudge; but I 
shall be happy to consider it when made, 
I may, however, say that there is no 
record since 1851 of any contributions 
having been paid te the Merchant Sea- 
men’s Fund by a seaman of that name. 
I am also informed by the Registrar 
General of Seamen that the Mariner's 


Register Ticket No. 114,449 bears quite 
_a different name. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS AND POLITICS, 
Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : I 


| beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
has observed the announcement in the 
Dublin Tory Press that Taxing Master 
Coffey attended the meeting in Leinster 
Hali, Dublin, on 8th April, to protest 


| against the Government of Ireland Bill ; 


, whether 


this official’s department is 


under the control of the Lord Chancellor; 


and whether his action is sanctioned by 
his superiors ; and, if so, will it be open 
to other Civil servants to attend political 
meetings in favour of Home Rule ? 
Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
a question of which I have given him 
private notice, Whether it is a fact that, 
since his appointment in 1862 by a 
Liberal Government, Master Coffey has 
never attended any -political demonstra- 
tion whatever ; whether the announce- 
ment in the Press referred to in the 
question was made through the con- 
| trivance of a gentleman of Nationalist 
| politics ; whether Master Coffey is a 
Catholic and connected with the only 
Catholic Unionist Member of Parliament 
}from Ireland ; and whether it is on this 
account that the present and other 
attempts have been made in this House 
to give him annoyance ? 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY: I think the hon. 


Member will see that there are some 
portions of his question which I cannot 
be expected to answer. From a com- 
munication which I have received from 
the gentleman in question it appears 
there is no foundation whatever for the 
statement that he attended or took part 
in the meeting referred to. I understand 
that there is no actual Minute on the 
subject referred to in the last paragraph 
of the question, but it is certainly 
contrary to the practice of the Civil 
Service that its members should attend 
litical meetings. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: Is it not a fact 
that the announcement appeared in The 
Dublin Evening Mail, the official organ 
of the Tory Party, and was never con- 
tradicted 7 

Mr. CARSON: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman any information as to who 
got the announcement inserted ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Iam not aware 
either of the fact mentioned by my hon. 
Friend or of the fact mentioned by the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. DANE: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman consider that the well-founded 
opposition of the Civil servants in Ire- 
land to this question of Home Rule—— 
[The question was not completed. } 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 


JOHN BASKERVILLE’S GRAVE. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department by whose authority 
the grave of John Baskerville was 
opened, and for what purpose; and 
whether such practices will be prohibited 
in future 7 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am informed that 
the space numbered 521 in the catacombs 
under the church was opened by the 
directions of the vicar and chureh- 
wardens, with the object of identifying 
the remains in the coffin. It is alleged 
that the original interment was illegal, 
as there is no entry in the burial register 
nor any headstone in front of the cata- 
comb, as is usually the case, and doubts 
existed as to whether the body was in 
the coffin. The examination proved, I 
believe, that the remains were those of 
the printer, John Baskerville, who died 
12) years ago. The coffin was replaced 
before the vicar and churchwardens left 
the catacombs, and the space has been 
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enclosed with bricks and mortar. In 
these circumstances, although the vicar 
and churehwardens may have acted 
without legal authority, I do not think 
that the public interest requires that I 
should take any steps in the matter. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Are we to under- 
stand that it is strictly illegal for a grave 
to be opened in this way and publicly 
exhibited, as this was, and should not 
the authority to open a grave come from 
the Home Secretary ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Certainly ; that is 


my opinion. 


GREEK FINANCE. 

Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle): I wish toask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs a question of 
which I have given him private notice— 
namely, whether his attention has been 
called to the statement that appeared in 
The Pall Mall Gazette of last Saturday, 
that a copy of Mr. Laws’s Report on 
Greek finance was privately circulated 
before being presented in a proper manner 
to this House ; whether this statement is 
correct, and whether there was any delay 
in issuing the Report ? 

*Sir E.GREY: There is no foundation 
whatever for the statement quoted in my 
hon, Friend's question, nor for the other 
allegations in the article to which my 
attention has been called. There has 
heen no delay in issuing the Report. It 
was received at the Foreign Office on 
March 20; the first proof was received 
on April 5 ; it was sent to the Press on the 
8th; and a full copy was laid on the 
Table of the House of Commons on the 
Lith, last Tuesday. 


MOTIONS. 





LABOUR DISPUTE AT HULI.. 
MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. Joun Burns, Member for Batters 
sea, rose in his place and asked leave to 
move the Adjournment of the House for 
the purpose of discussing a definite matter 
of urgent public importance—namely, “the 
conduct of the Hull Board of Guardians and 
the Local Authorities in connection with 
the Labour Dispute, now proceeding at 
Hull ;” but the pleasure of the House 
not having been signified, Mr. Speaker 
called on those Members who supported 
the Motion to rise in their places, and not 
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less than 40 Members having accordingly 
risen, 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he would 
not have moved the Adjournment of the 
House had he wished simply to express 
his personal opinion on the merits of an 
industrial conflict, and he believed that 
if the hon. Member (Mr. C. Wilson), who 
was one of the parties to the conflict, and 
himself could have talked the matter over 
in an adjoining room for five minutes 
they could have settled it to the satis- 
faction, not only cf the hon. Member, but 
of the men on strike. In his opinion, the 
partial and undignified way in which one 
of the Local Authorities had interfered 
on the side of the masters at Hull, and 
had used their administrative powers to 
bring pressure to bear upon the men, 
constituted a matter of grave public im- 
portance. He did not ask for the 
sympathy or the consideration of the 
House for the Hull strikers. He believed 
that the merits of an economic and 
industrial dispute had nothing whatever 
to do with the House of Commons as such. 
He believed, with Lord Derby, that in 
industrial disputes the House of Commons 
and the Law should show a fair field and 
no favour, that the House should provide 
a clear ring, and let the disputants fight 
the matter out without intervention on 
one side or the other, except for the 
preservation of the law of life and of the 
public peace. He regretted that several 
questions which had been asked in the 
House the other day precluded him from 
raising several points to the extent he 
should have liked. He would confine 
himseif, in the first place, to the inter- 
vention of the Hull Board of Guardians. 
On Thursday last that Board of Guardians 
sat in the usual way, and among the 
applications for outdoor relief was one 
from a man named James Mullins, a 
bricklayer’s labourer. The man was 61 
years of age, and stated that he had been 
out of work for a long time, and had 
nothing on which to exist. Mr. Mundell 
asked whether he was a member of the 
Bricklayers’ Union, He said he was, 
but wes paid no contribution, as he was 
beyond the age. Mr, Tewson proposed 
that the man should have outdoor relief 
given to him for one week on condition 
that he sought work where it was to be 
got in the town—namely, at the Free 
Labour Exchange, which was supplying 
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then in progress. The Chairman, who was 
indirectly connected with shipping, made 
several comments in connection with this 
application, and Mr. Adams, one of the 
Guardians, said he had been to the offices 
of the Free Labour Bureau that morning 
and had been told there to send all 
the men to the Bureau, as work could be 
found for at least 2,000. The Chairman 
interrupted one of the Guardians who 
protested against this action and, in fact, 
moved an amendment to the effect that 
the applicant be given the house only, 
Later on an old lady applied for relief, 
She was asked by the Chairman if she 
had anyone upon whom to rely, and re- 
plied that she had a son, The Chairman 
said, “ Does he belong to the Union ?” 
The applicant replied, “Gh, yes, Sir.” 
The Chairman then asked why she did 
not get her son to tear his card up and 
join the new Labour Bureau, adding that 
he could get work there, and that the 
Dockers’ Union would not give him any- 
thing. One of the members said, “I 
think, Mr. Chairman, you are taking ad- 
vantage of your position.” The Chair- 
man replied, “ Perhaps you will take the 
information to the Dockers’ Union.” 
These were two of the cases of interven- 
tion of which he complained, and there 
was still another case. He had in his 
possession two printed tickets of the 
Sculcoates Union, Hull, dated 8th April, 
1893, and given to William Morley and 
William Roberts. These men had been 
engaged in the breaking of stones, and they 
were told they must either enter the work- 
house or go to the Free Labour Bureau, 
or down to the docks, where they could, 
through the Free Labour Bureau and 
Exchange, get work, which meant that 
they must either go into the workhouse 
or take the place of labourers which 
were out on strike. He contended that 
not only had the Chairman no right to 
make the remarks he did make at the 
meeting, but that the Board of Guardians 
had no right to authorise their officers to 
tell men who were engaged on test work 
that if they did not go down to the docks 
to secure work they would have to go 
into the workhouse. There was, per- 
haps, a reason for the partiality which 
had been displayed by the Hull Board of 
Guardians. He found that 20 out of the 
37 Guardians were ex officios, and were 


also Magistrates; that these 20 men 


free labour in connection with the dispate | were shipowners, whilst three of the 


Mr. John Burns 
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elected Guardians were also shipowners, 
so that 23 out of a total of 37 Guardians, 
or a majority of four, were shipowners. 
It was said that this conduct on the part 
of the Guardians had been induced by 
the condition of Hull at the present time. 

During the past week there had been in 
the Press exaggerated reports of “‘dia- 
bolical outrages” at Hull. He was 
afraid that many of these “diabolical 
outrages ” were something like the black 
eye, which he was said to have had about 
a month ago, but which he did not know 
of until he saw it in print. One of the 
outrages was the painting green of the 
door of the Free Labour Exchange. He 
did not see much in that joke, as he 
could not understand how any one could 
associate green with a successful firm like 
that of Wilson’s. It had also been 
reported that an attempt had been made 
to poison free labourers, but an examina- 
tion had shown that an economical ship- 
owner—a disciple of Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
—had been supplying his free labourers 
with sour beer, which had had uapleasant 
effects upon them. Then something had 
been said about bayonet charges ; but, as 
a matter of fact, no bayonet charges had 
taken place, and the Unionists who were 
reported to have used revolvers had done 
no such thing. The Times on April 14 
said there had been no arrest at all, that 
the Riot Act had not been read, that the 
Dockers’ leaders had been moderate in 
their speeches, and the men had been 
exceedingly quiet and orderly in their 
behaviour. Of course, this was to be 
expected, in view of the fact that they 
had not had ex-Cabinet Ministers ad- 
dressing them. There had been one lament- 
able occurrence—namely, the upsetting 
of a cartload of carrots in the neighbour- 
hood of the docks, and the use of these 
~arrots by the erowd for pelting each 
other. In consequence of the intimida- 
tion exercised by the Guardians, and of 
the attitude of the Bench of Magistrates, 
certain external forees had been brought 
to Huil. 

*Mex. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think the hon. Gentleman is pre- 
eluded from going into the question 
of employment of the Naval aad 
Military Forces in consequence of the 
House having decided the other night 
that the matter should not be brought for- 
ward as one of urgent public importance, 
Tam bound also to tell the hon, Gentle- 
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man that he is now diverging from the 
point as to the action of the Board of 
Guardians, and is going into general 
questions. The House only granted 
leave on the ground that the matter of 
definite pablic importance was strictly 
adhered to. 





Mr. JOHN BURNS: As “ Local 
Authorities * are mentioned 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I told the hon. 
Gentleman that the words “ Local 


Authorities * had better not be included. 
“ Local Authorities ” were mentioned in 
the hon. Member’s Motion for leave, but 
so far as the term related to the Board 
of Guardians, and their position as regards 
the other Local Authorities, I per- 
mitted the question to be put in that 
way. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS: I will say, then, 
that, owing to the arbitrary action of the 
Hull Board of Guardians, followed up by 
other actions, we see this condition of 
things. 

Mr. C. H. WILSON (Hull, W.): I 
understand, Mr. Speaker, that the hon. 
Member is only at liberty to speak on 
the question en which the Adjournment 
of the House has been moved. The hon. 
Member has extended that to the ques- 
tion of the state of the peace of Hull; 
sud he has made statements which I 
should be glad to know whether I shall 
have the opportunity of answering ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : The inconvenience 
arises from the hon, Gentleman having 
inserted “ Local Authorities.” I under- 
stood that the object of the hon. Member 
in rising to ask leave to move the Ad- 
journment was to discuss the action of 
the Board of Guardians in so dealing 
with the relief as to favour one side or 
the other in the trade dispute now raging 
in Hull. It would be out of Order, I 
think, to allude to the general state of 
Hull or to the general state of the trade 
dispute on the question which the hon. 
Member has brought before the House— 
namely, the action of the Board of 
Guardians and the Local Authorities. If 
the hon. Member touches upon the Local 
Authorities he must in some way connect 
them with the action of the Board of 
Guardians in refusing relief to those in 
distress or with their conduct in other 
respects in connection with the strike, 


Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he would 
not go into the subjects which Mr. 


Speaker ruled out of Order, 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
The hon. Gentleman would be out of 
Order in doing so. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS said, he was 
going to observe that it would be im- 
possible for him to connect the Naval 
Forces which were being brought to Hull 
with the question of the Hull Board of 
Guardians, and he sincerely regretted 
that the hon. Member for Hull (Mr. C. 
Wilson) had not shown the same mag- 
nanimity as he (Mr. Burns) had himself 
displayed when he postponed his Motion 
for the Adjournment of the House until 
the hon. Member could be present. 
Under the circumstances he must confine 
himself to the action of the Guardians in 
refusing relief unless the applicants con- 
sented to accept free labour. Having 
exhausted that part of his subject, he 
would content himself by saying that he 
trusted the House would condemn the 
action of the Guardians, and that the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
be able to compel the Board of Guardians, 
both in Hull and elsewhere, to confine 
himself to their legitimate duty. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do new adjourn.”— 
—(Mr. John Burns.) 


Tue PRESIDENT or tne LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): I need 
hardly say that the Local Government 
Board have neither the jurisdiction nor 
the desire to interfere in a dispute of this 
description, nor have we the authority 
which the hon. Member seems to think 
over the action of the Board of Guardians. 
So long as Boards of Guardians keep 
within the limits of the law they are the 
sole judges of their own action, and are 
not responsible to the Local Government 
Board. At the same time, I venture to 
express the opinion that, if a Board of 
Guardians interfered on one side or the 
other in this dispute, they would be acting 
in an improper manner, and would de- 
serve the censure of the Local Govern- 
ment Board and this House. The hon. 
Member was good enough, through the 
usual channels, to inform me that he in- 
tended to bring before the House the 
conduct of the Hull Board of Guardians 
—for there are two. But he did not 


furnish me with the specific eases, and 
therefore I have not been able to ob- 
tain any information with respect to 
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those cases. But I lost no time, when 
I received ‘the intimation from the hon. 
Member, in telegraphing to the Boards of 
Guardians to give me what information 
they could respecting their conduct in 
this matter. As I know nothing of my 
own knowledge, I think the most. satis- 
factory way of dealing with the question 
is to read their communications to the 
House. The following is the letter 
which I have received from the Clerk 
to the Hull Board of Guardians :-— 


“Since the strike commenced in Hull, the 
Board have only had two applications for relief 
from able-bodied men who, so far as the 
Guardians are aware, were in any way con- 
nected with the strike— one, at the meeting of 
Guardians on the 5th, and the other on the 
12th. In the first case, the applicant implied 
that he could obtain work if he applied to the 
Free Labour Bureau; and, in the second case, 
the applicant admitted that he was a member 
of the Dockers’ Union, and he declined to make 
application for work as a free labourer, After 
due consideration, the Guardians felt that these 
cases were not suitable for out-relief, as both 
men could obtain work if they would apply for 
it; and, consequently, that the only proper 
relief was to offer an order for the house, which 
was done. But in both cases the order was re- 
fused ; and, so far as I am aware, no further 
application has been made to the relieving 
officer.” 

We communicated with the Union of 
Sculcoates, and this is the letter we 
received in reply— 

“I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your 
telegrzm, and to state that there were, on 
Tuesday last, at the ordinary meeting of this 

Joard, 36 applications from able-bodied men 
out of work for cut-door relief, and it was unani- 
mously resolved, by a full Board of 23 
Guardians, that the applicants should be 
offered the house, the Board being of opinion 
that work existed to a large extent, if the men 
chose to avail themselves of it, and of this the 
men were fully aware. The first applicant was 
a docker who, on being reminded that placards 
had been posted in the town stating that men 
who would apply for work could have it, 
replied : Yes, for men who will do it, but I am 
not of that gang.’ On being informed that he 
could have admission into the house, he replied : 
‘Not if I know it, and left the room, Each 
application was taken on its merits, and, in 
effect, the answer of all the men was the same. 
Two of the men said that they would apply for 
the work, The Bond was of opinion, without 
going into the qnestion of the labour dispute, 
that, if a man is offered work which he declines 
to accept, it would not be right to use the rate- 
payers’ money to maintain him and his family, 
which would be to put a premium on pauperism. 
I may add that, although several of the 
Guardians were of opinion that the applicants 
should not be offered the house, in nearly every 
case the house was offered ; and, under these 
circumstances, not one of the applicants for 
relief was refused.” 
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I may say for the information of Mem- 
bers of this House that the position of 
the law is this: a Board of Guardians 
has no power absolutely to grant out-door 
relief to able-bodied men ; but, under the 
out-door relief regulation or order in force 
in Hull, relief can be given to all desti- 
tute persons out of the workhouse, 
whether able-bodied or no; but, in the 


ease of able-bodied men, one-half of the | 


relief must be given in food or fuel or 
other articles of absolute necessity, aud 
every able-bodied man so relieved must 
be set to work by the Guardians and kept 
employed so long as he continues to receive 


relief. If the Guardians, in a particular 


case, deem it expedient to depart from | 


any of these regulations, and, within 
21 days, report a case to the Local 
Government Board, and the Local Go- 
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these labour disputes—would express an 
opinion as to the conduct of this Board 
of Guardians in particular, It might 
guide other Boards of Guardians as to 
the principles on which relief should be 
granted, 

Mr. H. HW. FOWLER: I have no infor- 
mation as to the conversation which took 
place, except from the statement sent to 
me, and it would be clearly improper for 
me to express any opinion of the conduct 
of the Guardians, except upon facts which 
I have satistied myself to be correct. 
On the general question, I will say that 
the whole of the examination rests 
within the discretion of the Local Autho- 
rities. Ido not think it is a matter in 
which I shall have power to interfere. 
If the hon. Member will put down a 
specific question, stating the specific 


verunment Board approve, the relief is | facts, I will have inquiry made whether 


not illegal. The House will see, there- 
fore, aud the hon. Member wili see, that 
the jurisdiction of the Local Government 
Board in eases of this kind does not arise 
until an application is made for the 
Local Government Board to sanction the 
giving of out-door relief. In that case 
it is for the Loeal Government Board to 
decide whether the relief should be 
given. In the present state of the case 
the discretion of the Guardians was ab- 
solute. It is not my duty or intention to 
express any opinion whatever on this 
ease, except to submit the facts to the 
House so far as the Local Government 
Board is concerned, But, if any fact is 
brought to our notice of an infringement 
by Guardians of the fair position of 
neutrality, in a great dispute of this sort, 
and we have the power to interfere, that 
interference will be given. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid.) said, 


the charge made by the hon, Member 


for Battersea was not so much one of 


withholding relief as that the Guardians | 


hal sifted the relations of the applicants 
tothe strike. He would submit to the 
President of the Loeat Government 


Board this question : Did the Guardians 


of Hull carry out the powers of their 
office when they inquired into the rela- 
tions of these people on strike with their 
employers, and were they violating those 
powers when they told the people that 


. . » | 
they should go to work irrespective of 


the merits of the strike ? 
glad if the right hon. Gentleman—be- 


the facts are correct, and then I can ex- 
press an opinion, 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON (Hull, 
W.): The right hon. Gentleman has 
given us a reading of the law. The 
statement of the hon. Member for Batter- 
sea was evidently an ex parte statement 
read from—— 

Mr. JOHN BURNS: I read from 
the Hull newspapers ; it was not an ex 
parte statement, 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON: At the 
present time, and in consequence of the 
action of the men who are on strike— 
incited, as they have been, by very violent 
speeches, made by their leaders—the 
town of Hull is in a state of terrorism. 

Mr. J. WILSON: I rise to a point 
of Order. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : It would obviously 
be irregular for the hon. Member to go 
into the general state of Hull in conse- 
quence of the strike. I have already 
confined the hon. Member for Battersea 
to the special point of the conduct of the 
Guardians of Hull. It is true that some 
expressions escaped him before I) saw 


what his argument was leading up to, 


He should be 


It is not regular for the hon. Member 
addressing the House to speak on the 
general question, 

Mr. CHARLES WILSON: Under 
these circumstances, Sir, TP will contine 
myself to stating that what was said by 
the hon. Member for Battersea is eutirely 
coutrary to the facts of the case. If 1 
am not permitted to state what the facts 


cause many of them were interested in | are, T can only say that, having been in 
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the town of Hull from the commence- 
ment of the strike, and having been asked 
by the Civic Authorities to remain there, 
to endeavour to bring it to a termination, 
I know personally what the facts are. 
1 have been threatened in the most violent 
manner, and the inhabitants of the town 
of Hull generally do not consider their 
lives sufficiently protected. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough): Should I be in Order, 
Mr. Speaker, in moving a further ad- 
journment, which would give the House 
a better opportunity of considering this 
question ¢ 

Mr. SPEAKER: I am afraid it 
would not be regular to bring up another 
question on the same day. That point 
arose some years ago, and I had to give 
aruling on the subject, and I decided 
that it was only competent to bring 
before the House one question each day 
asking the House to adjourn for the pur- 
pose of discussing a matter of urgent 
public importance. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : Does 
that ruling apply to a different case ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Ou the same day it 
would apply to anything. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : Then 
I will give notice for to-morrow. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is, 
this House do now adjourn. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS: My object was 
to give publicity to certain facts and 
evidence by bringing them before the 
House. I have brought them before the 
House ; and, that publicity having been 
given, and the President of the Local 
Government Board having practically 
confirmed my evidence and adduced other 
facts in support of my main charge, I 
will take another opportunity of raising 
the general question. I ask leave, there- 
fore, to withdraw the Motion that the 
House adjourn. 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Is it your pleasure 


that the Motion be withdrawn ? 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


BOARDS OF CONCILIATION AND 
LABOUR DISPUTES. 
MOTION FOR LEAVE, 

THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
BOARD or TRADE (Mr. Munpe tna, 
Sheffield, Brightside): I beg to move 
for leave to bring in a Bill to make pro- 
vision for conciliation and arbitration in 


Mr. Charles Wilson 
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labour disputes. The Bill is of a 
tentative character, elastic in its pro- 
visions and voluntary in its operation, 
The scheme embodied in it is in opera- 
tion already in some of the largest 
industries in the Kingdom, with the best 
possible results. The Bill embodies 
provisions which give power to the 
Board of Trade to appoint conciliators or 
a Board of Conciliation, with power to 
aid in the establishment of Local Boards 
of Conciliation where there are none 
existing, or where they are inadequate. 
It gives. power also to carry out the 
resolution of the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce, having in view the growing 
desire for the extension of arbitration in 
labour disputes. It is proposed to 
register the Boards of Conciliation and 
their decisions, and to make an annual 
Report to the House upon the working of 
the Voluntary Boards of Conciliation, 
formed both before the Act was passed 
and under the Act. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
make provision for Conciliation and Arbitration 
in Labour Dispates.”— (Wr. Wundella.) 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he did not 
oppose the introduction of tke Bill, but 
he should like to know whether it was 
really brought forward for discussion. 
They all knew that the programme of 
the Government was overloaded, and 
some of them could not help thinking 
that these Bills were simply thrown on 
the Table for the sake of catching votes. 
They should have some statement from 
the Prime Minister as to whether the 
Government really intended to bring this 
Bill on so that there should be an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the measure. 

Sir A. Rout rose. 

*Mr. SPEAKER (interposing): Two 
speeches have been delivered, one on 
each side, and I am not permitted by the 
Standing Orders to allow more discussion 
on a Bill introduced at this stage of 
Business. 


Motion agreed. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Mundella, Mr. Burt, and Mr, Secretary 
Asquith. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 


[Bill 308.) 
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OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL, 
(No. 209.) 
SECOND READING, [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
[EIGHTH NIGHT. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [6th April] 
proposed to Question [6th April], * That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


ORDERS 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.”—(Sir Michael 


Hicks Beach.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 


. . hl | 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” | 


Debate resumed, 


*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, Han- 


over Square): The main object of the 
observations which I will ask the House 
to allow me to address to them to-day is 
to call attention to the degree of light or 
explanation which hitherto been 
thrown upon this measure, and upon the 
objects for which it is proposed by its 
responsible authors. We are now at the 
eighth night ef the Debate, and we have 
had three speeches from Cabinet Ministers, 
The first speech was that of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, who 
gave us a very interesting historical and 
ethnological review, but did not stoop to 
show how under this Bill, which is called 
a Bill for the better government of Ire- 
land, Ireland is to be better governed. The 
right hon. Gentleman did toueh two por- 
tions of the Bill—he touched the ques- 
tion of finance and the question of the 
retention of the Irish Members at West- 
minster, But he did not touch them to 
defend them ; he threw some doubts upon 


has 


the maintenance of these parts of the | 


Bill in their present form of the Seere- 
tary of State for Scotland, who, I hope I 
may say without offence, represents the 
emotional side of the Government, I need 
only say that he discharged his duty 
ably and conscientiously as the Cabinet 
sentimentalist. It was not until the 
seventh night of the Debate that the 
Ilome Secretary rose and made the first 


serious effort to examine the provisions | 


of the Bill, and to answer some of the 
objections brought against them, thus 
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giving us the opportunity of comparing the 
argaments on each side. The right hon, 
Gentleman, however, made a somewhat 
hasty pledge. He said that he would 
eschew declamation and stick to argu- 
ment. Happily for the enjoyment of the 





House, he broke his promise over and 
| over again. For his declamation was very 
| fine, but as regards his arguments J think 

I shall be able to show that they were 
| extremely weak. The right hon. Gen- 
| tleman took a peculiar method of dealing 
with the objections brought against the 
Bill. Let me instance one case where I 
think his arguments were transparently 
fallacious, and were considered to be 
fallacious by the great bulk of the House. 
I am not sure, indeed, whether he him- 
| self did not feel the slender character of 
these arguments when he was propounding 
| them. I really doubt whether it would be 
worth while to touch on those particular 
arguments but for the opportunity which 
it gives of re-stating and emphasising some 
of the strongest objections against the 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman said 





that certain of our arguments which 
we brought against the Bill were 


self-destructive. Now what were those 
arguments ? For instance, he referred to 
the argument which we insist upon—that 
this Bill and its provisions, as regards 
finance, are detrimental to the British 
taxpayer, and, on the other hand, to 
the argument that the financial 
rangements under this Bill 
/ advantageous and ruinous to Ireland. He 
maintained that these arguments were 
mutually self-destructive, and then he 
cleverly slipped away and refrained 


ar- 


are dis- 


| from answering either of them. We 
held, and we can prove, and as a 
matter of fact it is acknowledged by 


the Prime Minister, that the British tax- 
paver would be worse by £500,000 on 
| the passage of this Bill, That 
mitted. On the other hand, we eontend 
that the financial arrangements will be 
disadvantageous to Ireland, 
although she may gain some increase of 
revenue, she loses British credit. She 
loses the advantage of having the British 
Exchequer in reserve, and she loses the 
opportunity, in time of difficulty, of 
{having recourse to British — credit. 
I maintain that neither of these 
arguments destroys the other. The 
lright hon. Gentleman took another 
illustration, We hold, and held justly, 


T2 


is ad- 


been lise, 
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that under the provisions of the Bill the 
80 Irish Members who are to be retained 
in this House will be a lever for further 
exactions from us, and they will also 
become the masters of British business. 
We also hold that through the provisions of 
the Bill which put restrictions upon the 
action of the College Green Parliament 
Ireland does not remain master even of 
her own affairs, such as education and 
fiscal arrangements. Both propositions 
are equally true, but the Home Secretary 
adroitly slipped away from answering 
either of them. The result is that these 
four propositions remain unanswered 
and unexplained on this eighth night 
of the Debate. We say that Eng- 
land loses financially ; that Ireland will be 
placed financially in a bad position ; that 
the Irish will remain masters of British 
business ; and that affairs in Ireland will 
be placed in such a position as is likely to 
lead to future trouble. These four pro- 
positions remain unchallenged. Searcely a 
Minister has come forward to deal with 
them. I would call attention to another 
method of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary. It is this: take the 
language of your opponents, para- 
phrase it in the most violent manner, 
put it in the most exaggerated form 
before the House of Commons, ridicule 
and pulverize it, and then triumphantly to 
exclaim not only that you have destroyed 
your opponent’s case, but that you have 
actually proved the opposite contention 
to that which you have falsely put into 
your opponent’s mouth. Time after time 
the right hon. Gentleman had recourse to 
this method. He had recourse to it, for 
example, when he attributed certain 
language to the Unionist Party with 
regard to the trust or confidence which 
they place in the Irish people. The right 
hon. Gentleman wever knows a middle 
term. Either you mustaltogether distrust 
the Irish peopie, or you must repose 
absolute confidence in them, safeguards 
being entirely unnecessary—trust them 
in all the matters that have been confided 
to the Imperial Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman says we distrust the 
Irish people He says: Having 
offered local government to the Irish 
people you are bound, on the pain 
of distrusting them, to give Ireland a 
Government with a totally different 
Executive and with totally different 
powers. Was that anything more than 
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plausible Parliamentary rhetoric ? Again, 
the right hon. Gentleman said: You 
have given them the franchise ; you have 
entitled them to send an_ increased 
number of Members to the Imperial 
House of Commons, therefore, on pain 
of being illogical and of distrusting the 
Irish people, you must give them the 
right to have a Parliament of their own, 
where their Representatives will net be 
controlled in any degree by the influences 
that are present in the Imperial House of 
Commons. I say again that there is no 
logic at all in that proposition, which 
was triumphantly put forward by the 
Home Secretary the ether night. I 
would like now to deal with the argu- 
ment which the Home Secretary said he 
would brush aside—namely, the general 
argument of distrust on the part of the 
Unionists in the Irish people. I wish to 
come to close quarters with that argu- 
ment. I want to expose its fallacy 
and its gigantic exaggeration. The 
patentee of the argument is no less a 
person than the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister himself. I would 
commend to the attention of his optimist 
followers the study of the date when the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) 
began having trust in the Irish people. 
What was the birthday of that con- 
fidence which we are now told that we 
must feel unless we are prepared to 
admit that we say that the Irish have 
nothing human about them except the 
form. It was the day when the right hon. 
Gentleman, having asked the country 
for a majority with which he might resist 
the demands which implied a trust of the 
Irish people, found he did not get that 
majority, and therefore surrendered. 
He was then obliged to trust the 
Irish people. Since then he has 
not ceased to assign to us the un- 
doubtedly grave offence of ascribing to 
the Irish people a double dose of 
original sin. We have never ascribed 
any original sin to the Irish people, but 
if we ascribed any sin at all we should 
say it was not original sin, but that the 
doses which had been administered had 
been hundreds of doses of poisonous 
stuff poured into their ears by quacks, 
which was bound to a certain extent to 
affect their constitutions. But the right 
hon. Gentleman ascribes to us that we 
hold this doctrine of original sin. Upou 
what is it based ? The basis is that we 
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ask for safeguards because we consider 
ourselves to be trustees for vast interests 
in Ireland and hold that we cannot 
abandon our duty as trustees simply 
because we are asked by the right hon. 
Gentleman to place unlimited confidence 
in the Irish people. I have said that I 
wish to come to close quarters with this 
charge. Take the case of the alarm of 
Ulster with regard to a College Green 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends suggest that it is 
unfounded, and that if the people of Ulster 
have no confidence, and we encourage 
them in the idea that they ought to 
have no confidence, in a College Green 
Parliament that, therefore, we are 
showing distrust of the Irish people. 
I will put the case, I hope in all fairness 
and moderation, to Radical Members 
opposite representing large towns and to 
the Members for London. Suppose an 
immense change in the Constitution of 
Great Britain was proposed, by which a 
majority in this House, and a permanent 
majority, would always be given to the 
representatives of the British tenant- 
farmers and agricultural labourers. Let 
the House bear in mind the phrase of 
the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork, that the College Green Parlia- 
ment would mainly be the legislative 
organ of the tenant-farmers and agricul- 
tural labourers. As regards that we are 
entirely agreed. Suppose that all the 
industrial interests in this country and 
all the commercial questions were rele- 
gated to a Parliament representing a 
permanent majority of British tenant- 
farmers and agricultural labourers, would 
hon. Members opposite feel confidence in 
a Parliament such as that ? 
that confidence be increased if the leaders 
of that Parliament were generally tainted 
with Fair Trade principles, or even with 
Protectionist principles 7 But we should 
not be ascribing a double dose of original 
sin, or denying the existence of the first 
principles of justice or prudence or 
moderation to British Members of Par- 
liament, because they should have no 
confidence in such an Assembly, And 
is not that precisely a parallel to what 
the people of Ulster and the industrial 
feel towards a 
College Green ? They have no charges to 
make against the Irish people. As they 


classes 


say, the provisions of the Bill do not give 
that kind of security that a Parliament 
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And would | 


| passed through the same phase? It 
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Parliament in | 
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representing mainly the tenant-farmers is 
one which could safely administer the 
affairs of the industrial parts of Ireland. 
This Legislative Body would have to be 
born legislators if they were able to 
come up to the expectations hon. Mem- 
bers seem to have formed regarding 
them. They would have to deal with 
most difficult questions of finance, with 
the adjustment of the taxation on land 
and on the industrial classes, and I 
say we should not be doing our duty, 
looking to the constitution of such an 
Assembly, if we did not say that we 
‘sannot place confidence in the provisions 
of the Bill which constitutes that 
Assembly, though there can be no 
possible ground for imputing to us any 
deep-seated distrust of the Irish people. 
Let me take another instance—namely, 
the question of the land. The right hon. 
Gentlemen the Prime Minister and the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland have told us 
that, as regards the land, the sentiments 
and traditions of the Irish people differ 
entirely from ours. We do not believe 
in any innate sense of injustice on the 
part of the Irish tenant-farmers, but can 
we believe, on the other hand, that they 
have unlearnt at once all the lessons 
they have been taught? Can we believe 
in any sudden conversion on the part of 
the tenant-farmers from those doctrines 
| so persistently preached to them during 
the last 15 years ? We know that hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland, the leaders of 
the Irish Party—I will not attempt to 
identify them any more than they were 
identified by the Prime Minister-—-we 
know now that they are converts from 
the gospel of plunder, penitent apostates 
fromthe creed of disintegration; but can we 
feel sure that their electors, the men who 
will exercise power over them, have 





will be impossible they should forget 
the policy for which they have been asked 
to make the gigantie sacrifices, which 


| hon. Members have demanded of them 
| for the maintenance of that policy, which 
| T now assume is to be discarded, 


The 
Home Seeretary the other day rebuked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 


| for West Birmingham because he had 


quoted & number of old speeches, I think 
we are bound to notice the antecedents 
of those to whom we are asked to intrust 
the destinies of a people. I approach 
this question with every desire not to put 
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the ease higher than it is necessary to put 
it, but we cannot indulge in what I admit 
to be a generous fecling, the wish, so soon 
as there is an outburst of conciliation, that 
every previous utterance should be for- 
gotten and previous policy should not be 
borne in mind. Hon. Members from 
Ireland cannot expect it. The Home 
Secretary spoke of their previous speeches 
as garbage. He represented the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham as a scavenger looking for 
garbage in the dust-heap ; but, Sir, these 
speeches were deliberate speeches, and 
not rash speeches of hon. Members. The 
Home Secretary spoke of them as 
utterances dropped on Irish platforms. 
No, Mr. Speaker, these utterances were 
not suddenly dropped in a moment of 
anger on Irish platforms. They repre- 
sented the deliberate opinions at that 
time of a body of cool and able men. 
Action was taken on that policy, and 
under that agrarian policy towns have 
been ruined in Ireland and countrysides 
have been depopulated. It has been a 
policy for which Ireland has been raided 
for subscriptions, for which subsidies 
have been obtained from the Clan-na- 
Gael, 2nd on behalf of which emissaries 
have een sent to the Antipodes, and for 
which every organization where there 
have been Nationalist populations has 
been put under contribution. We cannot 
look upon that policy as not having had 
its effect upon the impressionable and 
imaginative minds of the Irish tenant- 
farmer. It has created longings in him 
whieh it will be extremely difficult to 
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satisfy. It has created hopes whieh 
nothing in the Bill for the better govern- 
ment of Treland for one moment. will 
allow hon. Members below the Gangway 
to accomplish, and if we say this, and 
insist on these things, are we to be told it 
is simply distrust of the Irish people and 
that we are imputing to them a double 
dose of original sin?’ We repudiate 
such a suggestion, and we say that as 
trustees, as Members of Parliament, we 
cannot gratify the individual desires that | 
we might have to pass the sponge over | 
everything that has been said and grasp 
the hands of hon. Members in good fel- 
lowship. Tlon, Members opposite may 
do that, but our duty forbids us to do 
anything of the kind. It is our duty to | 
take part in no such conciliation as would 
induce us to give the unlimited powers 
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given by this Bill either to the electorate 
of Ireland, which is in the hands of hon, 
Members below the Gangway, or even to 
hon. Members themselves. I do not 
think even that we should be open to 
much blame if we were to add this: 
Without in the slightest degree saying 
anything derogatory to Ireland, I say 
that the Celtic races have never dis- 
played that kind of cool patience and 
coolness of dealing which has always 
characterised the Parliaments of Anglo- 
Saxons. I have endeavoured to put 
before the House the considerations 
which we think ought to be taken into 
account when we deal- with the safe- 
guards that ought to be afforded. We 
say that safeguards are necessary. They 
are necessary from those considerations 
which I have attempted so imperfectly to 
place before the House. T have next to 
ask, what safeguards are there in this 
Bill, and how far do they answer the 
purposes for which they are devised ? 
I will return here to the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary. If the alarm of Ulster is justified 
—I will put all fiercer thoughts from my 
mind, all religious animesities—but_ if 
Ulster looks in the Bill for some safe- 
guards for the protection of — her 
finance and for the protection of her 
industrial interests, Where does she find 
them? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Seerctary suggested that they 
would be found in the Second Chamber, 
I should like to know’ in what 
way the Second Chamber would 
assist Ulster in this matter’ The right 
hon. Gentlaman did not attempt to show. 
IIe simply mentioned the fact that there 
was to be this Second Chamber, but he 
took good care not to draw any close 
connection between the representation of 
Ulster—the defence of Ulster and the 
Second Chamber. Iam not sure about it. 
but I have a kind of recollection that, 
even in this Debate, when the prosperity 


of Ulster was questioned by hon. Mem-- 


bers below the Gangway, they spoke of 
the number of £20 houses as not being 
so numerous in Belfast as elsewhere. 


| Yet the Home Secretary points to this, 


what I> must call ludicrous Second 
Chamber, this gerrymandered Second 
Chamber as affording protection — to 
Ulster. It would be rather more to the 
point if the right hon, Gentleman had 
answered the question put long ago— 
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namely, why this Second Chamber was 


to be composed of 48 Members. A 
formal indictment was brought against 
the constitution of the Second Chamber 
in its relation to the first on account of 
the possibility of what would happen 
when the two Chambers voted together. 
But that was a detail into which the 
Home Secretary did not for a moment 


think it necessary to enter. He 
coufined himself to the statement that 
there was this safeguard. We reject 


that safeguard. It is no safeguard at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman passed then 
to Imperial supremacy, and what we 
are not to get from the Second Chamber, I 
presume he thinks we are to get through 
the Imperial supremacy. I will not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman through 
the legal argument as to how far the 


Preamble is any protection whatever. I 
leave that to lawyers to find out. If I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 


rightly, though I could not quite follow 
his argument, he said there was a 
parenthesis in the Preamble which 
earried to the Preamble, which other- 
the Preamble itself would not 
be able to enact. That is how his argu- 
ment struck me. If L am incorrect we 
shall be put right when another Minister 
aldresses the House, or some of my legal 
friends will be able to argue the matter 
better than I. The right hen. Gentle- 
man argued that it was not a paper 
supremacy. I admit that theoretically 
the supremacy is maintained, and that 
there are declarations which seem toimply 
the maintenance of some Imperial coutrol, 
Then the Home Seeretary set to work 
to define what he meant, and, with his 
usual strong alliterative expressions, he 
said he did not wish there should be 
“meddling or peddling ” interference, and 
that it was only on large questions that 
the Imperial supremacy was to be called 
into foree. He charged the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham with bringing an indictment against 
the common-sense of two nations, because 
he had imagined that there might be a 
number of cases where the exercise of 
Imperial control on the one hand would 
be absolutely indispensable, and on the 
other hand would eause considerable 
friction in Ireland. Again, the right 
hon. Gentleman, cleverly, [ admit, con- 
fined himself to generalities. He had 


wise 


an instance before him, and he was in- 
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vited to give an opinion, but, like a skil- 
ful advoeate, he brushed it aside. The 
right hon, Member for Bodmin (Mr, 
Courtney) put a case to the Government, 
but our cases are never answered. No- 
thing but vague statements about distrust 
in the Irish people are flung at our heads 
when we bring forward arguments they 
find it difficult toanswer. What was the 
point put by the right hon, Member for 
Bodmin ?—not at all an impossible point 
after the three years shall have elapsed 
during which the subject most dear to 
the Irish heart, and most important from 
every point of view in Treland—namely, 
the question of the land, cannot be dealt 
with. The right hon. Member for Bod- 
min put this case. Suppose a resolution 
passed by the Irish Parliament— 

“That as prices have fallen during the last 
20 vears in consequence of bimetallism by 30 
per cent..—Resolved, that should be 
reduced by 30 per cent.” 


reuts 


Would it be “meddling and peddling ” 
if the Imperial Government were to re- 
sist such a law 2 If we had an answer 
to a question like that, we should know 
what the right hon, Gentleman meant. 
I will bring forward a matter which 
would come more closely home to him 
than the question of the land, It is the 
dealing with prisouers, because I am not 
sure whether the release of dynamitards 
is a “meddling and peddling” matter, 
whether it is a trampery affair, or whether 
it is on the other hand one of those large 
questions where it is clear the Imperial 
Parliament ought to intervene, That is 
a concrete Case, 

Mr. ASQUITIT: What is your con- 
crete case 7 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: Do not let the 
right hon. Gentleman think Iam going 
to tet him off. My concrete case is this. 
Suppose that in Ireland they were to 
pass a resolution for the release of all 
prisoners connected with such cases as 


the murder of Inspector Martin, or 
with outrages that nave occurred in 
Ireland ; suppose that after the Ilome 
Rule Bill) should have passed the 


Members from Ireland, ia fultilment of 
the promise, almost the plelge which 
they have held out in Ireland, that there 
is to be universal amnesty, pass such a 
resolution, is that a matter to be left to 
themselves 2? Is the dealing with crime 
to be left unhampered to Irish 
Executive and to the Trish Legislature, 


the 
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I say, without at all desiring to raise any 
point of angry controversy, that the ideas 
on this question are different in Irelind 
and in this country, and the Imperial 
Parliament is responsible for seeing that 
in an island like Ireland under the 
sovereignty of the Crown there shall not 
be introduced principles regarding 
criminal legislation which the whole 
public opinion of Great Britain would 
repudiate. Are these not matters that 
might cause serious conflict between the 
Trish Executive and the British Execu- 
tive? Are they not matters that cannot 
be brushed aside, as the right hon. 
Gentleman wished to brush them aside, 
by suggesting that they are trumpery 
affairs and not likely to occur? Then 
the right hon. Gentleman speaks of 
protection to be granted in Executive 
respects by the imitation of American 
methods—by the inauguration of a 
system of Federal or Imperial officers 
clothed with Imperial powers who 
are to execute the decrees passed by 
the Courts which they have given in 
favour of this country. I should like to 
see these decrees executed if they run 
counter to the sentiments and traditions 
of the Irish people. To my mind there 
is something almost comie in this idea 
after we have failed often to make law 
respected in Ireland when it is ¢lothed 
in its present form, and when decrees 
have to be executed. What is to be the 
position of the unfortunate represen- 
tatives of the Imperial authority 
when the Irish Executive and the 
Irish Magistrates are against them, 
and when every officer who might 
he able to render assistance to them, 
stands aside? The right hon. Gentle- 
man says they are all bound to give 
assistance to the police. We have not 
found the Irish people extremely ready 
in performing a duty which the right 
hon. Gentleman conceives will be per- 
formed so readily for the execution of 
Imperial decrees. Then I may say there is 
no provision in the Bill for any kind of 
representation of Imperial anthority in 
Ireland. I wonder whether it is part of 
the Government plan, or do they think 
the case will never arise? Let them 
give us light on matters of this kind. 
These are matters really essential 
for the protection of minorities. The 
right hon. Gentleman spoke of finality. 
I will leave others to deal with that 
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question, and to examine how far the 
frank utterances of the Member for 
Waterford justify the belief in finality, 
I will confine myself to saying this, and 
saying it with perfect conviction—it is 
not a question of assurances at all, and 
it is perfectly possible toaccept absolutely 
every word which has fallen from the 
lips of Irish Members, and yet to see 
that the case would be too strong for 
them, and that there is no finality in the 
provisions of the Bill. The whole con- 
struction of the Bill points to this—that 
there must be development in one direc- 
tion or another, and that it is not a final 
settlement of the question. That brings 
me toa point upon which I should like 
to be allowed to detain the, House for a 
short time—namely, the question of 
finance. Finance is importaut from the 
point of view of the protection of the 
minority, and from the point of view of 
the working of the whole scheme. If 
the finance is unsound, it will be one of 
the causes why there may be an immense 
temptation te oppress the minority ; and, 
on the other hand, if the finance is un- 
sound, it may break down the whole 
scheme of hon. Members below the 
Gangway, and shatter those dreams with 
which they have flattered themselves 
that if you pass this Bill Ireland wiil be 
a paradise, where every tenant-farmer 
will be prosperous, where industries will 
be fostered—I do not know whether by 
bounties or not—but where taxation 
will be relieved, where congested districts 
will become smiling lands, where there 
will be no more emigration, and where 
Irelana will, in fact, become a paradise. 
That is the view which hon. Members 
opposite conscientiously believe will re- 
sult from the Bill for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland, but in which Bill sound 
finance is absolutely indispensable. I 
will treat finance first from the British 
point of view. We have had no reply, 
of course, to the argument which we 
have brought forward that our financial 
freedom will be fettered by the provisions 
of the Bill. By the arrangements with 
regard to Customs, we hold that the 
Imperial Parliament and the Imperial 
Budget will be handicapped as to any of 
those great financial changes which 
have so redounded to the credit of the 
Prime Minister in times past. Where 
would the right hon. Gentleman have 
been in his finance if, under an inter- 
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national 


compact, the Customs had 
over to this country 
for Imperial purposes as a_ fixed 
contribution? We have = said — and 
we have had no reply—that under this 
Bill we lose that financial freedom 
which is necessary to the elasticity of 
our Revenue, and to beneficial financial 
changes. There is another point, and I 
think it is a new one, to which I wish 
to draw attention. It is in connection 
with the debt due from Ireland to Eng- 
land. There are outstanding some 
£8,000,000 or more for public works, 
which at 4 per cent. means £320,000 a 
year for interest and Sinking Fund. 
There are other charges, such as 
guarantees connected with railways, for 
which we have to look to the Irish 
2ople, and there is besides the 
£10,000,000 which will be advanced 
under the Ashbourne Act before this 
Bill passes into law. That will involve 
another £300,000 or £400,000 a year, so 


been given 


that I ecaleulate from £750,000 to 
£800,000 a year will be about the 
amount for which Ireland will remain 


responsible, and for which we are to 
havea first charge on the Irish Treasury, 
supposing that there are no new advances. 
Is it conceivable that up to the present 
moment we have not had _ the slightest 
hint given as to whether the Land Act 
is or is not to continue in foree ? 

Mr W. E. GLADSTONE: We 
have not said that the law against 
murderers is to continue in force. 

*Mr. GOSCHEN: I will not make 


the obvious retort to that observation. 


The right hon. Gentleman seems to 
think it a superfluous question. Is it to 
be understood that, after we have 


separate Legislatures, and after we have 
parted with the elaborate system of safe- 
guards which we have built up to secure 
the British taxpayer, we are to continue 
these advances of money to Ireland? I 
presume, from the extraordinary ex- 
clamation of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that that so. But we shall have 
something to say to that, and I think 
theright hon. Gentleman's own supporters 
will have something to say to it. I am 


1s 


not sure whether some of his own Cabinet, 
the Seeretary for Scotland, for instance 
—would agree that if the conditions are 
totally changed, and if we are to depend 
for the repayment of this £809,000 a 
year on 


the financial arrangements of 
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this Bill, they would support these con- 
tinued advances. It was said that the 
old security was insufficient. What is 
the security now ? The security is that 
the Lord Lieutenant is to write a cheque 
upon the Irish Exchequer. How he is 
to get the money if the Irish Treasury 
refuse to pay it, is not apparent. We 


should like a little more light upon 
questions of that kind. I take it for 


granted, now, that not only are we to 
recover that £800,000 from the Irish 
Treasury, but that by advances still to 
be made the amount may be increased to 
£1,000,000 or £1,200,000, or, in fact, to 
an indefinite sum. I have, so far, dealt 
with this subject from the Imperial point 
of view. I now come to the Irish point 
of view, as expressed by the hon, Mem- 
ber for North-East Cork. The Prime 
Minister said, the other day, that Ireland 
was paying 12 per cent. 

“ We propose,” he said, “to fix the Irish con- 

tribution at a little over 4 per cent., whereas 
the present Irish contribution to the Imperial 
Revenue is no less than 12 per cent.” 
The right hon. Gentleman is entirely 
He has a Return from the 
Treasury before him at this moment 
showing that the total contribution 
of Ireland to the Imperial Revenue is 
not 12 per cent. but 8 per cent. 
Possibly the right hon, Gentleman may 
have taken the Customs and Excise by 
itself. Anyway, the Revenue which Ire- 
land has been paying is 8°31 per cent., 
as appears from the Treasury Return. 
The right hon, Gentleman may have 
meant one-twelfth, but he said 12 per cent. 
He also said— 


misinformed. 


“That contribution, I am sorry to say, has 
been for some time an injustice, and its con- 
tinuance would be simply a prolongation of in- 
justice.” 

When did the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
cover it was an injustice? And when 
did he begin to think of a prolongation 
of this injustice ? The right hon. 
Gentleman is more responsible, perhaps, 
than any man in the Kingdom for our 
existing system of finance. If that 
system has been unjust to Ireland, on the 
right hon. Gentleman depends a very 
large share of that responsibility. The 
right hon. Gentleman has had many be- 
lated workings of conscience. Those 
belated workings of conscience on the 
right hon. Gentleman are very trying to 
those who have been working with him, 
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and I confess I never heard that he com- 
municated to any of his colleagues before 
1886, or even then, that an injustice was 
being done to. Ireland in this matter, 
What I regret is that not only was that 
the obiter dictum of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but that it will be fastened 
on him, for the right hon. Gentleman 
has now informed the Irish people that, 
in his judgment, for a long time past he 


and his Colleagues of the English 
Government had been parties to in- 
justice. I do not admit the injustice. 


According to the right hen, Gentleman 
in 1886, one-fifteenth was the proper 
share that the Irish people ought to pay. 
That might be called a fair contribution, 
and was based on an examination of 
wealth upon a variety of tests which he 
very ably put before the House ; but the 
right hon. Gentleman, in a subsequent 
part of his speech, fixed the contribution 
at 1-26th or 1-25th, and he now proposes 
the same amount. I will not examine at 
present what is the share the Irish 
people ought to pay. Their present con- 
tribution, after you have taken into 
account what they get back, is about 
1-25th. The hon. Member for North- 
East Cork, when he spoke of Ireland's 
contribution to the Imperial Revenue, 
took no account of the money returned 
to Ireland. She receives much larger 
assistance in the way of grants for public 
purposes and for the relief of local taxa- 
tion than England. That mode of deal- 
ing with the matter has given rise to the 
greatest possible confusion. People 
say, “Ireland is paying too much,” but 
Treland is receiving back too much, 
Those two elements must be put 
together, and it is upon those two ele- 
ments together that the ease must turn. 
I think we are entitled to complain that 
at an earlier point in the Debate light has 
not been thrown upon this matter. It is 
not enough that this should be explained 
at the end of along Debate. We ought 
to have had the figures before us, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman does not think 
the present contribution of Ireland as 
fixed by the Bill is a proper contribution, 
and there are to be new figures, we ought 
to be informed of them. I turn to the 
right hon. Gentleman’s other views as to 
how the finances of Ireland will be put 
upon a sound footing. He has given, 
too, hopes to the Irish people. It has 
been said that the whole of the prosperity 
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of the country must depend upon the 
consumption of whisky. That — is 
tolerably obvious. Out of the whole 
revenue, 3} millions will come practically 
from the consumption of whisky. The 
right hon. Geutleman’s followers are 
troubled with the idea that the advance 
of temperance will necessarily lead to 
insolvency in Ireland. The right hon, 
Gentleman has solace and comfort for 
the Irish people in two ways. He says 
that it has been shown—and I entirely 
bear testimony to the truth of the state- 
iment—that if the cousumption of strong 
drinks were to decrease, it will have such 
an effect on the powers of consumption 
of the masses that the Irish Exchequer 
would be able to recoup itself. Yes ; if 
the same Exchequer received the Cus- 
toms and the Excise. But there are to 
be two Exchequers, and while, no doubt, 
if there is a decrease in the consumption 
of whisky, there wil! be a larger con- 
sumption of tea and coffee, it is the 
English Exchequer that will gain by it, 
and that will be poor comfort for the 
right hon. Gentleman’s friends in Ire- 
land. Then there is the argument which 
is generally known as the argument of 
the plethora of capital. Ireland is to be 
governed more cheaply than it is now, I 
have not heard any utterance amongst 
the interesting contributions to this De- 
bate from Irish Members confirmatory of 
the hopes of the right hon. Gentleman, 
The right hon, Gentleman bases his 
argument on some figures which he has 
got in his head—namely, that the cost of 
administration in England is 10s., while 
the cost in Ireland is £1 per head. It 
seems to me that in the rarefied air of 
those lofty heights in which the right 
hon. Gentleman now dwells, there is ap- 
parently no room for the study of con- 
temporary statisties. The right hon. 
Gentleman has given us the lees of the 
controversy of 1886, because at this very 
moment he has upon his table or under 
his hand a paper containing the figures of 
the financial relations between England 
and Ireland, whieh show that the cost in 
England is 17s. as compared with 22s, in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
cannot be expected to go into these 
details, but I think it is rather hard, with 
reference to the comfort which he has 
administered to his own followers, that it 
is in this enormous contrast that he sees 
the opportunity of setting the finances of 
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Ireland upon a fair basis. I venture to 
submit that a sparsely-populated country 
cannot be so cheaply governed as a 
thickly-populated one. The Post Office 
Service, for example, must necessarily 
cost more. There is, too, more done at 
present in Ireland by the central 
authority than is the case in England or 
Scotland, and if this is taken into account 
the difference in the cost of administra- 
tion is diminished. I deny that it will 
be possible to make those enormous re- 
ductions which the right hon. Gentleman 
thinks will place the finances of Ireland 
oua sound footing. I do not see that 
Ireland will be richer or that she will 
have more means at her disposal under 
the Bill than at present. In many 
respects the advantages of the British 
Exchequer will be lost to her. Is she 
going to be allowed to replace them, to a 
certain extent, by a system of bounties ? 
Ido not know whether the right hon, 
Gentleman is aware that this question 
has been asked more than once before. 
We humbly asked the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and he replied that the ques- 
tion of bounties was not contemplated ix 
the Bill. He did not say dy the Bili. Has 
it been coutemplated I should like to 
know since we had the impertinence to 
make the inquiries, and since the attention 
of the Government has been called to the 
subject? It is high time we should 
know, for the advantage of our consti- 
tuents, whether the system of bounties is 
to be allowed in Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
A bankrupt Exchequer to pay bounties ? 
*Mr. GOSCHEN : That is my point. 
The hon, Member has supplied me with 
the precise link I required—namely, the 
views of the Irish Members as to the 
immense prosperity that. is going to 
acerue under the Bill. I refer to the 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork, wherein he attempted to 
show that Ireland, under this Bill, was 
to gain enormously in prosperity ; that 
the congested districts would be dealt 
with ; and that every form of advantage 
would be given to the people of Ireland. 
I will deal in a little more detail with 
this point by-and-by ; but I ask with 
the hon. Member who interrupted, how i, 
all that to be accomplished with a bank- 
rupt Exchequer? My point is, that 
your proposed finance for Ireland is radi- 
cally unsound ; and yet you propose to 
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do that which has never hitherto been 
possible—namely, to restore agricultural 
prosperity to an island such as Ireland, 
where agriculture forms the mainstay of 
the people. This is one of the great 
difficulties of the finance of the Bill. 
You have in Ireland a country mainly 
agricultural ; you are going to separate 
her from her industrial partner. The 
resources of Ireland cannot be large ; 
and yet you are going to bring about a 
state of prosperity. The hon. Member 
for North-East Cork considers that the 
Parliament of representatives will be 
the legislative tenant 
| farmers and agricultural labourers, and 
that it is going to restore prosperity 
such as they have never enjoyed 
under the Union, and that such a 
Parliament would deal with fair rents 
and compulsory purchase. Fair rents! 
I thought we had fair reuts now. I 
want to know what the hon, Gentleman 
means by “fair rents?” Does he pro- 
pose to swecp away all the present sub- 
Commissioners and to replace them by 
others 7 or how is this Parliament of 
tenant-farmers to deal with the question 
of fair rents? Is there to be a change 
in policy 7 We ought to know what 
that change of policy is to be, and what 
is meant, in the mouth of the hon. Mem- 
ber, by fair rents. What is the other 
panacea which Ireland, with a bankrupt 
Exchequer, is, according to the hon. 
Member, to obtain by its new Parlia- 
ment Compulsory purchase! At 
whose expense? At whose cost ? 
There, again, I must appeal to my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister for 
information, Is the British Exchequer 
to be still at the disposal of the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork, who will 
} be a leading man in the Parliament on 
| College Green to carry out a system of 
compulsory purchase ? What does the 
| Seeretary for Scotland think of that ? 
Are these dreams simply, or are the Irish 
| tenant-farmers again to be deluded by 
being told that Parliament is going to 
| give them what it cannot give? They 
cannot get the land on the terms they 
expect, because hon. Members below the 
Gangway have become moderate. Are 
they to be told that they are to have 
compulsory purehase, when the British 
Exchequer will never grant compulsory 
purchase to them on their own terms ? 
It seems to me that the Irish tenant- 
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farmers will be subjected to another great 
disappointment. The hon. Member said 
that under the Union there had been no 
prosperity, and he gave figures to prove 
it. He mentioned several tests—popula- 
tion, houses, pauperism, food, and, I 
think, lunatics. Population, he said, had 
declined ; but there has been a decline 
in the population elsewhere. ‘There has 
been an exodus from the agricultural 
counties in England. The Unionist 
Government—or other past Governments 
—cannot be reproached on the question 
of population. Then, as regards pauper- 
ism, an increase in pauperism does not 
necessarily imply an increase in the 
number of paupers. The administration 
in Ireland has been extremely lax, and in 
the early days to which the hon. Mem- 
ber alluded there was no out-door relief, 
and the difference in the figures of the 
statistics is due to this fact. But the 
hon. Member did not mention such tests 
as savings banks or receipts of railways, 
or other tests, which are important, 
and to which I will proceed to 
refer, as I understand the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman created a con- 
siderable impression, and is likely to be 
circulated broadcast amongst the voters. 
I trust I am not wearying the House by 
putting these matters before them. The 
hon. Member quoted the test of houses, 
and anything more extraordinary than 
the statement which he placed before the 
House cannot be conceived. On_ this 
matter there is no doubt, because we 
have the statistics of the Registrar 
General in Ireland before us, and the 
Census. Without giving comparisons 
the hon. Member spoke of the enormous 
number of mud houses which still exist 
in Ireland, and he said that one-third of 
the population are still housed in cabins 
mostly of mud; in fact, he said that the 
proportion of such houses was 36 per 
cent. But the real figure is 2 per cent. 
The Registrar’s Return shows that in 
1841 there were 491,000 houses in the 
fourth class in Ireland, whereas in 1891 
that number has dwindled to 20,006, In 
1841 the Return shows that there were 
533,000 houses in the third class, which 
are still unsatisfactory houses, while in 
1891 the number of such houses had 
diminished to 312,000, an enormous 
decrease, whilst in the first and second 
class houses there has been an increase 
in the second class from 264,000 to 
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466,000, and in the first class from 
40,000 to 70,000. The statement there- 
fore of the hon. Member that one-third 
of the Irish people are still dwelling in 
mud hovels is a monstrous one, and the 
real truth on this point ought to be cir- 
culated throughout the electorate. | 
think that we may rejoice at the progress 
in Ireland shown by these statistics, 
which are confirmed in every way by the 
further statisties which have been pub- 
lished as to house accommodation in that 
country. I will not dwell further upon 
this matter, but I put it to the House 
whether these statistics do not afford 
ample material for showing that not- 
withstanding the difficulties with which 
we have had to deal in Ireland, and not- 
withstanding our many baffled hopes 
with regard to that country, we have 
been able to advance Ireland upon the 
road to material prosperity. If we look 
at the Returns as to agricultural land 
per head, at the number of cattle as com- 
pared with the population, at the amount 
of railway capital, and at all the other 
tests of prosperity, we shall see that there 
has been a diminution in none, but an 
advance, and a large advance, in most of 
them. Moreover—I entreat the House 
to note this—in the last six years the 
number of persons relieved under the 
Poor Law Acts per 1,000 of the popu- 
lation has diminished by 17 per cent. 
That is, at all events, not a bad record 
for the last six years, considering that 
during those six years there has been a 
great fall in prices and very hard times 
for the agricultural population. The 
hon. Member for North-East Cork, who 
‘an see no progress under the Union, sees 
progress and believes in progress under 
this Bill. But the hon. Member pointed 
to no single provision of the Bill, nor did 
he show us how by any means the material 
prosperity of Ireland would be increased 
by this Bill. The hon. Member called 
attention to the congested districts of 
Ireland, but I am glad to think that at 
all events we have endeavoured to grapple 
with the condition of the congested dis- 
tricts in that country, and my right hon. 
Friend, by carrying his Light Railway 
Bills, endeavoured successfully to pro- 
mote the prosperity of Ireland in those 
parts of Ireland. Now, however, the 
partnership between the two countries is 
to be severed, and the right hon, Gentle- 
man opposite—sincerely, I believe— 
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thinks that by his Parliament of tenant 
farmers and labourers, without financial 
assistance from the Sister Island, without 
capital or cash, he can carry out through 
an Irish Parliament that advance towards 
agricultural prosperity which a richer 
country has failed to obtain. There is 
only one point more to which I desire to 
draw the attention of the House. It is 
as to the extraordinary reticence of Her 
Majesty’s Government with regard to 
the Land Question of Ireland. This is 
the eighth night of the Debate, and 
although three Ministers have spoken, 
they have not condescended to inform the 
House by one word as to what is the agra- 
rian policy which underlies this measure. 
They have not explained the clause with 
regard to the three years ; they have not 
defended it ; they have not told us why 
this burning question is to be hung up for 
three years; they have not explained 
what is to happen in the meaztime ; and 
they have never told us whether they 
propose to legislate further in reference 
to the Land Question. Supposing your 
hopes are realised, and this Bill were to 
pass, and the Tenants Bill were not to 
pass, would the Government propose to 
deal with this subject themselves, the 
Irish Parliament having no power todo so ? 
There are a hundred questions connected 
with the land in Ireland which raise 
difficulties on every point, all of which 
the Government are going to keep ina 
state of suspended animation for these 
three years. Is this being done as a 
protection to the landlords? Are the 
landlords to be kept for three years in 
their present condition of uncertainty ? 
It was searcely courteous on the part of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary that he did not by one single 
word allude to the challenge thrown out 
to the Government by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Sleaford 
Division, who reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite and the Government 
that our honour as a nation was pledged 
to settle the Land Question before Home 
Rule was passed: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Prime Minister exclaimed, 
“Oh, that was in 1886,” and I think 
that my right hon. Friend was right in 
asking whether the requirements of 
honour differed according to the dates. 
Does the right hon. Gentleman think 
that what has been done for the landlords 
of Ireland relieves him of any pledges 
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which he gave before? Does the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
think now, as he did in former days, 
that the Irish Land Question must be 
settled before the new Irish Parliament 
is established on College Green? The 
right hon. Gentleman wiil remember the 
solemn way in which he regarded this 
question in those days, and I say that 
it is a paltry way of dealing with such a 
question to suggest that the dictates of 
honour can be liquidated by postponing 
this question to the infinite damage of 
all concerned for a period of three years. 
The hon. Member for East Edinburgh 
said the other night that the Irish 
Question was the Land Question, the 
question which had baffled successive 
administrations, and that it was the Land 
Question and not the National Question 
which required settlement, and yet we 
are to be told that this important question 
isto be hung up for three years. I say 
that we ought at least to have a defence 
of this three years proposal, and that it 
is scarcely courteous to the House that 
during all the speeches that have been 
made not a single word has been said in 
reference to this important subject. I 
have thus endeavoured to show that in 
all the various provisions of this Bill I 
can find nothing but the future disor- 
ganisation of Irish affairs, and nothing 
that really means or constitutes a pro- 
vision for the better government of 
Ireland. And now, see how stands the 
case of the defence of the Bill at the hands 
of its authors. The financial part has 
been left undefended and unexplained. 
The supremacy of Parliament. has been 
rested on theoretical arguments and paper 
declarations. The checks on the Execu- 
tive have been defended by generalities and 
autithetical phrases and references to in- 
applicable American precedents,and have 
not been supported by concrete instances. 
The agrarian question in its broa lest 
aspects has been left absolutely un- 
touehed. The three years clause his 
not been referred to. We have heard 
nothing about the policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the continuance of 
the Land Purchase system on the credit 
of the British Exchequer. The con- 
stitution of the Second Chamber, as a 
safeguard for the minority, has not been 
discussed, and we have heard nothing 
of the policy of the Government with 
regard to the power to coutinue the 
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system of land purchase under the new 
condition of;things. We have had seven 
nights’ Debate on this measure, and yet we 
have had no answer from Her Majesty's 
Government with regard to these im- 
portant matters, and in such cireum- 
stances we are told that the Debate has 
been too prolonged. If it would have 
been right to have brought the Debate 
upon this Bill earlier to a conclusion, 
these tremendous difficulties ought, long 
before this, to have been grappled with 
by responsible Ministers. We are left 
till now without any replies to the most 
important questions. We believe that 
the Government of Ireland under my 
right hon. Friend was more calculated to 
promote the prosperity and ultimate con- 
tentment of the country than that pro- 
posed to be established by this Bill. 
The right non. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary threw out a challenge to us 
the other night. He said, “ Supposing 
this Bill passes, is it not certain 
that the Conservative Party — will 
loyally accept the fact that they have 
been beaten, and do their best to enable 
us to carry out successfully the provisions 
of this Bill?” In reply to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s challenge, I now throw out 
a counter-challenge, and I ask him, if 
the country defeats this policy, will the 
right hon. Gentleman accept the verdict 
of the country, and assist us in governing 
Ireland ? The House knows the stu- 
pendous difficulties under which the late 
Irish Executive laboured when the whole 


of the official Opposition attempted to | 


paralyze their action, and the House 
knows the immense difficulties under 
which the late Administration governed 
Ireland. I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, if the verdict of the country 
should be against him, the present 
Government will accept that verdict, 
and will range themselves on the side of 
law and order. They ask us to accept 
the verdict ; let them do the same. By 
all means let us have the verdict of the 
country, and we believe we know in what 
direction that verdict will go. I mzke 
another demand of the Home Secretary, 
In a most eloquent and powerful pero: a- 
tion, and with all the accents of sincerity, 
he declared that he no less than ourselves 


was deeply attached to the integrity of | 


the Empire. I accept that declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Let him 


accept mine, that while we are workirg, | 
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as we believe he wishes to work, for the 
integrity of the Empire, while we 
remember all the duties that we think 
we owe as trustees to the minority in 
Ireland, and while we believe that we 
must still continue one, under one united 

Parliament, we do not yield one jot to 
him or his Colleagues in the sincerity of 
our desire to serve the best interests of 
Ireland and to promote her prosperity, 
though we may differ as to the means, 
We believe his declaration, let him 
believe ours. We intend to resist this 
Bill to the last ; but it will then be with 
a heightened degree of responsibility that 
we shall resume the task of endeavouring 
to promote the prosperity of Ireland and 
to maintain her well-being under the 
auspices of one united Executive and one 
united Parliament. 

*Mr. RATIEBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he would like to be allowed 
to offer a few suggestions on the prac- 
tical part of the question before the 
House, which he thought would be of 
some use. He would not weary the 
House with quotations from speeches 
made in different circumstances, as their 
business was to deal with the question 
as it now stood, They had had most 
important and able speeches from the 
hon. Member for Waterford and the right 
hon. Member for Bodmin, both very 
valuable contributions to the considera- 
tion of the supremely important subject 
before them. He had shared with the 
right hon. Member for Bodmin the high 
ideal of the creation out of two nationali- 
ties, marvellously suited to supplement one 
another's defects by the noble qualities 
which each possessed inan extraordinary 
degree, of a really united nation, the mest 
powerful one, the most prosperous one, 
the noblest one that history had ever 
seen. He had only been bronght to 
agree to the present policy because it 
seemed to him that the action of English 
Parties rendered that ideal unattainabie. 
They could not govern Ireland, they 
could not persuade the Irish to such an 
ideal union, so long as Irish interests 
were so frequently made subservient to 
| the exigencies of English Parties. They 
could not govern Ireland so long as they 
refused concessions and attention to her 
interests when she was prosperous and 
| quiet, and yielded them when such neg- 
‘ect had brought its inevitable result of 
| outrage and disorder, How could any 
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one who knew the Irish character expect 
that when each Party in turn, commencing 
with the Conservative Party, had so acted 
as to induce the belief in the Irish that 
they were prepared to give the Irish 
some form of Home Rule as a right— 
how could they expect a nation so in- 
tensely national in its sentiments as the 
Irish, to settle down quietly without 
some attempt to fulfil those expecta- 
tions? But his object in rising was 
to make some practical suggestions 
to meet the arguments that had 
been used against this measure. 
He had always felt, and it seemed to be 
admitted on all hands, that the greatest 
difficulty in the Home Rule Bill was the 
financial one. He was glad to see that 
the Government had inserted in the 
present Bill provisions to guard against 
this, where there was the greatest danger— 
namely, in local expenditure by means of 
But before entering on this 
question, he should like to make a 
suggestion on a part of the Billon which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E, 
Giadstone) has distinctly invited con- 
sideration and from the 
House, he meant the question as to how 
the Irish Members were to be retained for 
Imperial Business and yet be debarred 
from interfering in those local subjects on 
which a British Parliament was debarred 
from interfering in Ireland, and would 
therefore undoubtedly tolerate no inter- 
ference in similar local affairs which were 
purely its own. It would be idle to 
contend that any plan could be suggested 
absolutely free from difficulties in a 
question Which was in itself an entirely 
new and very difficult one. But one had been 
suggested by one of the ablest lawyers 
of this country, which appeared to him 
to attain the main object desired more 
completely than any that he had vet 
seen made, and which might possibly, 
with some modification, meet the case. 
The Government might have in their 
mind a still more complete and better 
arrangement for working the “in and 
out” system. But it was very important 
that before the Debate on the Second 
Reading closed the House of Commons 
and the country should understand how 
the Government proposed to deal with 
this arrangement of the British and 
Imperial Business of the House. The 
first part of the suggestion proceeded on 
the lines of the first Home Rule Bill, but 
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the second provided for the summoning 
of the Irish Members by the Imperial 
Executive when Imperial Business was 
to be dealt with. It was simply this— 

“(1.) That the Bill should provide that the 
Irish Members shall be summoned to a special 
Session of Parliament if a Bill to alter the 
Home Rule Act, or to increase the Customs 
Duties leviable in Ireland, is to be introduced 
by the Ministry in England. (2.) That the 
Irish Members shall be summoned to a special 
Session of Parliament if an Address is presented 
to the Crown by both the Houses of the Irish 
Legislature (it might be by either a two-thirds 
or a simple majority) praying for a specific 
amendment of the Act. That if the amendment 
is rejected by the Imperial Parliament, it shall 
not be brought forward again for three or five 
years. (3.) That no Bill to amend the Home 
Rule Act shall be introduced except as above— 
i¢., that its introduction must be the act, not of 
a private Member, but of the [rish or Imperial 
Ministry.” 
So far the suggestion was mainly on the 
lines of the first Home Rule Bill, but the 
suggestion went on— 

© That the Irish Members may be summoned, 
either to a special Session or otherwise, for the 
consideration of questions of war or peace, 
treaties. federation, or any other matter 
affecting Her Majesty’s dominions generally, or 
Ireland especially, and, save as thus provided, 
the [risk Members shall not sit, speak, or vote, 
in the House of Commons.” 
On consideration, it woukl be seen that 
these provisions practically place in the 
hands of the Imperial Ministry the regu- 
lation of the Business of the House, and 
the times and when Imperial 
Business should be taken, and that this 
was, as far as possible, in accordance 
with their present precedents and system, 
for it was now the Ministers who deter- 
mined, by their advice to the Queen, when 
Parliament should be summoned to deal 
with the legislative and other business 
for which they were elected. The Irish 
Members would undoubtedly be so 
summoned to deal with any Imperial 
question which required discussion ; but 
they would not be kept here hanging 
about, and irresistibly tempted to impece 
British Business to enforce Irish objects, 
at once impairing the power of Irish, 
and obstructing British legislation, for 
want of something better to do. It had 
been suggested that they should be sun- 
moned whenever Irish Members or the 
Irish Parliament should request that 
the Irish Members be summoned on any 
of the above questions, but this would be 
quite unnecessary, for no Imperial Minis- 
try would hesitate to summon them, if 
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there were a bona fide wish to discuss a 
serious Imperial question. As he con- 
ceived it, the effect would be that a 
definite part of each Session, or a special 
Session, would be devoted by the Im- 
perial Government to the discussion 
of Imperial questions. It was pretty 
well agreed, he supposed, that to have 
Irish Members interfering in English 
local questions, while English Mem- 
bers were debarred from interfering 
in Irish questions, would be intoler- 
able; and, as Mr. Parnell 
ciously foresaw, it would — still be 
more fatal to the suecess of Irish Home 
Rule. Ireland would require all the 
time and all the powers of its ablest sons 
to work out and work a new Constitu- 
tion under circumstances differing from 
any that they had an absolute experience 
of. They might hope that they would 
do so, if they would fairly face the pro- 
blem before them, which was, with 
certain defined limited powers and certain 
defined limited means—and the means of 
a country like Ireland were very strietly 
limited — to establish successfully an 
economical, efficient, well-governed State. 
The necessity for economy was not an 
evil, for without strict economy there 
was no efficiency, and there was inevitable 
corruption, They ought—and they, he 
trusted, would—treat Ireland liberally in 
the arrangement about to be made ; but, 
that done, she must realise that she had 
not England's resources to fall back upon 
if she overspent herself and was not 
economical, There must be no tempta- 
tion to continue the pauperising and 
demoralising system of looking for 
subsidies from the English Government. 
Some such suggestion as he had ven- 
tured to make would enormously 
diminish this danger, and enable the 
Members, both of the British and the 
Irish Parliament, to devote their time to 
their own local, or, if they liked to eall 
it so, national affairs. But to return for 
a few minutes to the question of finance. 
The Constitutional provisions which the 
Americans had adopted, limiting the 
power of borrowing of any  Loeal 
Authority to a certain percentage of the 
assessed value of the property within 
their area, had been found necessary in 
America, aud most valuable in producing 
increased economy ; and he was glad to 
see them introduced in this Bill. But 
there was another provision in’ the 
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American Constitution which had been 
found there very valuable in the check- 
ing hasty and unjust legislation. It 
had already been alladed to in this 
Debate, and he should like to see it 
introduced in a modified form in this 
Bill. He meant the provision in the 
American Federal Constitution, that no 
law was valid or would be enforced im- 
pairing the obligation of contract, though 
he should not go so far as to make it 
impossible under the new Constitution 
for Ireland. But it would be, and would 
be felt to be (which was very important), 
& great protection to the propertied 
classes in Ireland if any law impairing a 
contract, or the part of a law impairing 
a contract, were among those things 
reserved as requiring the sanction of the 
Imperial Parliament. There was one 
point that had been much discussed— 
namely, the possibility of enforcing the 
various safeguards contained in this Bill. 
The answer to that was that the Federal 
Government of America had succeeded 
in enforcing the laws in this respect, 
and if the present Bill did not contain 
provisions which did that, let them take 
the example of America and supply such 
provisions. The Government apparently 
thought they had done this,but they would, 
no doubt, welcome any suggestions as to 
how, by the adaptation of American 
experience or otherwise, they could be 
made more effective. There was one 
other suggestion which he should be 
bold enough to make, though it must 
have occurred to the Government, and 
was probably dismissed, from the apparent 
impossibility of carrying it out at the 
moment. The American Senate was 
admitted, even by a man so conservative 
as the late Prime Minister, to be the 
most suecessful example of a Second 
Chamber, one which even England itself 
would be fortunate to possess. The 
objection was perfectly true, that we had 
not at the present moment the basis on 
which to construct such a Senate, but 
immediately following Home Rule there 
would be that basis, and we might pro- 
vide in anticipation for the establishment 
of such a Chamber. Probably the first 
act of the Irish Legislature would be to 
pass a Loeal Government Bill, and 
substitute elective County Councils for 
the Grand Jury system of Local Govern- 
ment. They might provide in the Bill, 
that when this took place the Second 
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Chamber should be elected by those 
County Councils, and come into office at 
the expiration of the term of office of 
the First Upper Chamber. Such an 


Upper Chamber would rest upon the | 


most secure basis they know, and might 
be given equal power with the other 
Chamber, as it would rest ultimately, 


though indirectly, on the same wide | 


electoral basis as the other Chamber, and 
might have equal powers, except that 
the House of Representatives, if he might 
so call them, would, like the House of 
Commons, be alone competent to initiate 
financial legislation. They would thus 
get rid of the property qualification, 
which one set pronounced useless and 
the other set offensive, and of all the com- 
plications of the present proposal, and be 
on the clear lines of successful experience. 
There was no doubt a certain amount of 
panic among the propertied classes in 
Ireland, and the supporters of Home 
Rule were bound, disregarding — the 
strong language which people in a 
panic were apt to use, to try to allay that 
panic. He must say that he thought 


their fears were somewhat illogieal. For | 


instance, in what, he supposed, they 


must consider the official statement of | 


the Unionist Party, the very carefully 
written, but often not altogether reason- 
able, statement of the new Home Rule 
policy issued by them, he found one of 
the dangers that were impending on us 
was “the ruin of English industries by 
bounty-fed Trish industries,” and, on the 
next page, “ the ruin of Trish industries,” 


which were to be thus coddled, were | 


threatened “ by oppressive Licence Duties 
and taxation.” 
belief in Trish original sin, they would 
hardly credit them with such an out- 


rageous practical Irish bull as to try to | 


restore native industries with high 
bounties with one hand, and then erush 
them out of existence with excessive 


licenee and other taxation on the other, | 


And then, in consideration of the Home 


Surely, with all their | 
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views of its people? Unless he was 
very much misinformed, there was a very 
considerable change among the feelings 
of the Irish, especially among the agri- 
cultural class. They began to realise 
‘that they were no longer tenants, but 
owners of the larger half of the value of 
| Irish land, with opportunities of becom- 
|ing possessed of the whole; and they 
were coming more and more on to the 
side of property in their feelings. And, 
as was notorious, the Celt was, as an 
owner of property, intensely Conserva- 
itive. And if the Bill was carefully con- 
sidered and amended, and, as seemed to 
| be intended, the Trish Land Question was 
| finally settled by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, he could but hope that, though the 
| present Bill might not get further than 
ithe passage of the House of Commons 
this year, if, instead of wasting time by 
/obstruction, they devoted the time and 
energies of this House to a settlement 
of this question, they might produce a 
mexsure whieh should put the legislative 
powers of both countries on a much 
better footing than they had been for the 
last 8O years. 

*Mr. HULSE (Salisbury) said, he 
rose with some diffidence to address the 
House on a question upon which many 
| distinguished Members on both sides had 
had much to say, not because it was 
probable that he might be able to infuse 
any fresh light upon the discussion, but 
in order that, having been sent to this 
| House in two Parliaments to vote upon 
| this distinet and specific proposition, he 
might give his reasons, not on matters of 
detail, but on those of principle, why he 
considered that this Bill should not be 
read a second time, and why, in his 
opinion, the Leaders of his Party were 
completely and absolutely justified — in 
declining to assent, even to a consideration 
‘of its details, beeause they believed the 
| Bill to be based on principles of political 
| 


expediency, and to be in direet opposition 
| to the unity and integrity of the Empire. 





Rule policy, people seemed to lose out of| The right hon. Gentleman the First 
sight the extraordinary change that had | Lord of the Treasury, in introducing this 
taken place in the eondition of Ireland | measure to the House, actually suggested 
and its people, especially within the last | that its passage would intensify Imperial 
14 vears, Look at the numerous Bills | unity. He (Mr. Hulse), on the other 
with wide scope which they had passed | hand, ventured to say that it would in- 
for dealing with Irish questions, and | tensify differences and disorder, involve 
especially with the land. Did they sup-| us in the gravest difficulties, and bring 
pose these had nothing to do with the | about practical if not absolute Separa- 
improved state of Ireland, or with the | tion, Itmoant, to all intents and purposes, 
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a repeal of the Union. 
Union was essentially not a union of 
Sovereignty but of Parliaments: the 
Sovereignty had existed, so had the 
Parliament ; 
Sovereignty and two opposing Parlia- 
ments, and the object of the Act of 
Union was so distinctly set out in its 
8rd Article that he did not apologise for 
introducing once more to the House its 
clear description, “ that the United King- 
dom was to be represented in one and the 
same Parliament.” What was to be the 
position of Ireland in the future? Ire- 
land would have three Parliaments, and 
every Irishman would have three votes. 
He had already more political weight 
than he was entitled to by reason of the 
disparity of population to the number of 
Members he sent to this House, and in 
future that disparity would be increased 
by the provision of three distinct channels 
of political control, each of which he 
could use for Home Rule purposes. He 
ventured to think that the Bill of 1893 
bristled with more difficulties, and was 
full of graver injustice, than that of 1886, 
which was discredited and abandoned. 
The grave injustice of entrusting the 
Irish voter with so large, and out of all 
proportion, a weight of political power was 
not even counterbalanced by his financial 
responsibilities and Imperial contribu- 
tions. The contribution of Ireland to 
the Imperial Exchequer was diminished 
from 1-15th to 1-25th, and her power of 
financial control was represented by 81, 
possibly by 103, Members in the Imperial 
Parliament, and by 151 in this dual or joint 
control of the Legislative Assembly and 
Legislative Council. Those who have 
noted the statements of Irish Members 
and the attitude of Ireland with regard to 
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The Act of | tribute, or, as he should say, the national 


share in Imperial Expenditure. This in 
itself was no doubt asmall consideration, 


' but it was one which must be deliberately 


| 
but there was one, 


England in the matter of finance would | 


bear him out when he said that, theugh 
there had been much lending on the part 
of the latter, there had been but 
few repayments on the part of the 


former, and the majority of the Irish Re- | 


presentatives undoubtedly considered 
that Ireland had 
rather than less of her due share of 
Imperial taxation. He did not hesitate 
to assert, aud he challenged Members of 
the Nationalist Party to deny, that if the 
Home Rule Bill passed, one of the 
earliest agitations that would be set 
afoot in Ireland would be for the with- 
holding and repuliation of the Imperial 


Mr. Hulse 


hitherto paid more | 


faced and seriously studied —why 8] 
Members should remain in this House te 
vote on Imperial questions when their con- 
tribution to the National Exchequer was 
so infinitesimally small. It appeared to 
him it would be the encouragement of 
factious opposition and a premium on 


' sedition and disorder ; all the testimony 


of progress in Ireland was against 
Separation and in favour of the 
coutinuance of present arrangements, 
The true test of Ireland’s prosperity was 
to be gauged by a reference to the Census 
and Emigration Returns. They pointed 
alike to the growth of the North and the 
decline of the South and West ; but the 
emigration from the North was infinite- 
simal compared to that from the National- 
ist stronghold, where even the prospect 
of approaching separation and the bless- 
ings likely to accrue from Home Rule 
were not sufficient to retain the belief in 
prosperity or to check emigration to other 
countries. With regard to the five great 
points which the right hon. Gentleman 
suggested as the true test by which this 
Bill could be judged, he was contident 
that the maintenance of Imperial unity 
would be a mere figment. The price of 
its retention would be a series of con- 
cessions to hostile Irish majorities in the 
Dublin Parliament, and there would be 
intrigues between rival Parties in this 
House as to which Party could secure the 
bulk of the alien vote. And he used the 
term “alien” advisedly, because, if this 
Parliament ceased to be the Parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland, how could the 
votes of hon. Members who had no concern 
in British affairs be otherwise than those 


| rightly or wrongly exercised for the bene- 


fit of the poorer and smaller country 
which they alone represented ? We 
should see a domestic edition of Tam- 
many Hall on College Green, He was 
confident that this Bill could not produce 
a real and continuous settlement, because 
it gave no assurances of finality ; it settled 
nothing, and left open questions of 
most vital importance. The Land Ques- 
tion was one in which the credit of Great 
Britain was at stake. The Land Question 
which was to be hung up for three years 
was the one real factor in supporting the 
agitation against an orderly and con- 
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sistent form of authoritative government. 
The test of Imperial unity had been well 
defined by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham—namely, 
that the Central Authority should have, 
for all purposes of offeuce and defence, 
full control of all the forees and resources 
of a country to which that unity applied. 
But he failed to see how we were to have 
any control if the Irish Parliament were 
to appoint and control the Irish Con- 
stabulary, for whom he did not consider 
adequate protection had been provided. 
He wished tosay one word of justice to the 
noble band of men who formed the Royal 
Irish Constabulary. That Force was re- 
eruited from all creeds and classes. He 
believed he was correct in saying that 
out of the 13,000 who formed that body 
7,009 were Roman Catholics and 6,000 
Protestants. They had been faithful 
and loyal to changing Chief Secretaries 
and to varying Governments, and some- 
thing ought to be done to ensure that those 
who had served their country well 
shouid not be punished — when those 
who now threatened them gained the 
upper hand—for their previous loyalty. 
Something should be said, and something 
should be done, for the loyal minority in 
Ireland. He did not forget the claims 
of Ulster. He had, perhaps, a higher 
opinion, from having recently visited the 
North of Ireland, of the power of Ulster 
than some hou. Members in this House 
seemed to enjoy, and he very much 
questioned whether Ulster would not give 
a very good answer for herself ; but the 
people for whom he was specially 
auxious were those so ably represented 
by his hon, Friend the Member for Cam- 
bridge, who could speak from experience 
of the wants, the dangers, and the neces- 
sities of the loyal minority in the South 
and West of Ireland, Catholic as well as 
Protestant. This was not a mere ques- 
tion of sentiment. He felt justified in 
anticipating that there would be a 
general exodus of the Protestant trading 
minority from that Province if the Home 
Rule Bill became law. It would arise, as 
Irish Members well knew in their own 
counties, from a feeling that they were 
out of harmony with those who would 
have gained the upper hand, and that it 
would be politic, if not absolutely neces- 
sary, to depart. The same reason which 
existed 100 years ago for the Act of 
Union was present to-day, It was then 
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a question of life and death to England, 
of financial prosperity and national 
bankruptcy to Ireland. They had reason 
to complain of the attempt to rush 
through this measure, an attempt which 
was happily frustrated, and to secure its 
Second Reading before the constituencies 
of the country had had time to make up 
their minds upon a measure against 
which there was an overwhelming majo- 
rity in England. There was no genuine 
enthusiasm on behalf of this measure 
either in Ireland, and certainly not in 
England ; and what was the attitude of 
hon. Members opposite who were free 
from the restraint of the Press and from 
the control ofthe Whips ? He did not 
deny there was on their part acqui- 
escence. He did not deny that there was 
a belief that another House would do 
what this House would like to do, but 
had not the courage to do, in consequence 
of recent pledges to support the dis- 
tinguished and aged statesman, who 
almost alone in his Party saw the neces- 
sities and advantages of a general re- 
versal of the previous Acts and promises 
of a Liberal Administration. No; there 
was no genuine belief in Home Rule on 
the part of the right hon. Gentleman's 
supporters; but there was a strong 
opinion that it was wise and politic to 
preserve a mechanical majority, and to 
gratify the wishes, nay, the commands, 
of their infallible Leader, who evokes 
an amount of personal enthusiasm 
which he (Mr. Hulse), for one, would not 
deny, and who was supported by at least 
four groups, each one determined to 
serve its own purpose and to coerce the 
right hon, Gentleman into placing its 
particular fad next upon the Government 
Programme. On the opposite side of the 
House it was apparent that there was a 
growing feeling of apathy and indifference 
towards this impracticable measure. It 
would, indeed, be sad, if the right hon. 
Gentleman succeeded in piloting the 
measure through the House, to reflect 
that one of his last and greatest achieve- 
ments was to reverse the policy of a life- 
time—to turn his back on his memor- 
able appeal to the country in 1885 to 
give him a majority clear and inde- 
pendent of the Irish vote, and it would 
seem incompatible with his earlier 
triumphs and his oft-ex pressed veneration 
for the great traditions of this country 
and of its Chureh; that he should be 
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handed down to posterity as the author | its coal, and when the linen was realy 


of the Repeal of the Act of Union, and | 
as the first great Churchman who, since 
the days of Cromwell, had ventured to 
lay violent hands on the Church and 
Constitution, and to destroy the unity of 
an Empire which, from his great experi- | 
ence, he must know had been the main- 
spring of Britain’s advance and the 
severance of which must be the herald 
of Britain’s decay. The words applied 
to Coriolanus are specially applicable to 
the illustrious but, in his Irish policy, 
misguided statesman—“ The man was 
noble, but in his last attempt he wiped 
it out.” 


*Mr. SAMUEL YOUNG (Cavan, 


j 


| industry—shipbuilding. 





E.) said, he interposed with diffidence, 
because the House must be satiated with 
the speeches from Ulster, especially Tory 
These, however, were cast in 
the same mould. When they heard one 
they heard all. They meant that if you 
passed this Bill clouds and darkness 
should rest upon Ireland. Its action 
would produce the wreck of matter and 
the crush of worlds. That was the value 
of Irish Tory speeches. But the Tories 
had opposed all the Bills which became 
Acts for the country these last 60 years. 
They opposed Emancipation in 1829, the 
Reform Bill of 1832, and since that the 
Commutation of Tithes Act, Abolition of 
Corn Laws, Disestablishment of the 
Church Act, Ballot, the Land Acts of 
1870 and ISSI; and now, true to their 
traditions, they were opposing violently 
the measure before the House, which was 
calculated to bring peace and prosperity 
Fortunately, their influence 


speeches. 


to Ireland. 


for the market, that market was found in 
America and the Continent of Europe. 


| Belfast was really only connected with 


Ireland in so far as extracting cheap 
labour out of the poverty of the country, 
The same might be said of the other great 
It imported its 
iron, timber, coal, aud, he understood, 
about one-half of its labour, and the ships 
were built for the Mercantile Marine of 
the world. The industry, so far as the 
interior of Ireland was concerned, might 
as well be carried on in the Sandwich 
Islands. He was a Belfast man—a 
Protestant representing a Catholic con- 
stituency ; he was proud of the prosperity 
of the city, but he was not for letting 
Belfast have its own way in everything, 
The representation of Belfast was singular, 
Of the four Members, two were English, 
one was a German, and the fourth, the 
hon. Member for South Belfast, looked 
after, in common with the others, the 
Orange portion of that interesting corner 
of the island. These were all honourable 
men; but he contended they were not in 
a position to know or speak for the con- 


' *_* . . 
‘dition, the wants, and the aspirations of 


colony and a 


measure 


for mischief was not so great as it used | 


to be. 
Ulster were represented by 29 Tories— 
a solid phalanx. Now they represented 
only one-half of Ulster, and that half 
concentrated in the north-east corner, 
having for the centre of operations Belfast. 


At one time the nine counties of | 


the great mass of an agricultural country. 
They represented a colony, not the Irish 
nation—for Ireland was composed of a 
nation. It was not 
surprising to find strong opposition to the 
hefore the House from the 
minority of Ireland, who were chiefly 
Protestants. He spoke as a Protestant, 
and he said that since the reign of 
James [. and the Cromwellian settlement 
they had formed the garrison of Ireland. 
They were in possession of the power 
and the emoluments of the country. The 
hon. Member for Accrington (Mr. Leese} 


on Friday night gave some particulars ou 
| . . . u 
‘this point in reference to Donegal and 


Now, what right had Belfast to speak | 


for Ireland—for the opposition simply 
meant Belfast 2 The Counties of Down, 
Antrim, and Londonderry, in which he 
(Mr. Young) had property, and for which 


two or three other counties, so that he 
(Mr. Young) would only trouble the 


House with statistics in reference 
to how some matters stood — in 
/ 1891, They might be a_ little 
altered since the right hon. Gentle- 


he could venture to speak, cared little, if | 


cheap land be secured, whether govern- 


meut came from Dublin or Westminster. | 


The two great industries of Belfast were 
very little connected with the great 
agricultural country, The staple trade 
imported two-thirds of its flax, imported 


Mr. Hulse 





man the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
“ame into power in Dublin. Here they 
were :—56 out of the 72 paid Magis- 
trates were Protestants ; 228 out of 272 


' Police Magistrates were Protestants ; 30 


} 


out of 32 Lord Lieutenants were Protes- 
tants; 36 of the 45 Privy Councillors 
were Protestants; 35 of the 46 Com- 
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missioners and others of the Board of | 
Works, the Local Government Board, | 
and all the high Executive officials in | 
Dublin, and, he might add, members of | 
Grand Juries, and almost all the land- 
lords of Ireland, and all the Protestant 
clergy assisting in this array of official- 
dom. Was it any wonder that this 
ascendeney party should fight tenaciously 
for their dominant position in that | 
country, and refuse to be placed on a 
platform level with their countrymen ? | 
Since this Debate commenced it had 
been more than once asked, Why pro- 
pose this measure at all? Their minds 
must be very opaque who could ask such | 
a question. Let them ascend with him 
to a reasonable altitude and look down 
on Great Britain and Ireland. Great 
Britain these 50 years had trebled in | 
wealth and population, and this continued, | 
for in the decade 1875-85 she increased in 
population 12 per cent., in wealth 22 per 
eent., in trade 29 per cent., in shipping | 
67 per cent., in instruction 68 per cent. 
Then let them look to Ireland, fast be- 
coming a wilderness, from 60,000 to 
70,090 of her noble sons and virtuous 
daughters yearly emigrating to enrich 
other lands, and to find not only a sub- 
sistence for themselves, but money to 
send home to those whom he might meta- 
phorically call the lame, the blind, and the 
halt, whom they left behind in the old 
country. Did they leave because there 
was no use for them on their native soil 7 
No. There were waste lands, waste 
bogs, undeveloped fisheries and railways, 
and minerals unsought for. Ireland | 
could feed and support a population of 
13,000,099 if only cultivated, and not 
more thickly populated that Belgium. 
Treland had decreased in population and 
increased in pauperism, and it was well- 
known that farmers could not make ends 
meet, and only remained on their holdings | 


because what was on them was of their | 
own creation. If a merchant found that 
his business were going from bad to worse 
after a long trial of one kind of manage- 
ment, would he not reconstruct and 
change the management ? Why ask for 
delay in the reconstruction of Irish 
affairs ? The plan of opposition to this 
measure was of two kinds—the religious 
bogie and the depreciation of the people 
of the country. In an English Parlia- 


ment the fear of the religious bogie was 
fading away, and need not be dwelt upon, 
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except to say that it was very insulting 
to a noble people, that the Protestant 
classes, or rather their leaders, should 


|ask to be protected from their fellow- 
Christians now, nearly at the end of 


the 19th century. They said their 
lives and property were in danger, and 
the Leader of the Opposition and the 


‘right hon. Gentleman the Member for 


West Birmingham actually assisted in 
Persecution was to take place. 
afraid of retribution for 
crimes which their ancestors committed 
under the Penal Laws, of which all 
Protestants were ashamed ; and actually 
the Prime Minister, in order to meet the 
ignorance and fears of these people, had 
cousented to insert a clause by which 48 
Members were to be elected on a £20 
franchise. The other system of opposi- 
tion might be stated thus: The people, 
they said, were lazy, influenced by 
priests, incapable of self-government. 
The questions daily before that House 


Many were 


showed that every molehill was made 


into a mountain. If there was one 


county criminal out of 32 > an adjourn- 


ment of the House was called for by the 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, who was 
an alienin sentiment, and a bitter enemy of 
his adopted country. It would be a long 
time before one heard an English Member 
bringing daily the wife murders, the 
Divorce Courts, the baby farming, or 
Jack-the-Ripper type of crimes before 
the House. The Tory Members repre- 
senting Ireland were not ashamed to 
belittle their country when they had a 
possible opportunity, and all this depre- 
ciation in reference te a people who rose 
like meteors when they had a chance in 
competition with their fellow men of any 
other country. Their claims were also 
misrepresented, They did not want sepa- 
They wanted a closer union with 
England ; they wanted the Queen to be 


their Queen ; the Army and Navy to be 


their Army and Navy, the Excise and 
Customs to obtain alike over the Three 
Kingdoms, and that division of labour 
which would give opportunities to the 
natives of the country to develop her 
resources and improve her condition. He 
had no doubt, if this Bill before the 
House should become law, the struggle 
for the maintenance of aseendency would 


cease, the Party spirit which had long 


divided the people and distracted the 
country would disappear, and North and 
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South would unite for the happiness and 
well-being of their common country. It 
was said there were no merchants of wealth 
in Belfast Home Rulers. He was a 
Belfast merchant himself—a member of a 
very large firm—and he could inform the 
House that to his knowledge there was 
contributed to the revenue of the Port of 
Belfast over £850,000 by Home Rulers ; 
and many merchants of wealth who traded 
with Ireland were Home Rulers, but 
chose, for business reasons, to be silent. 
Yes, and many others were Home Rulers ; 
but as there had been riots in Belfast, 
and as it was desirable to have peace, 
these people were afraid, and preferred to 
be silent. He was willing to give the 
names of any of the people indicated to 
any Member of the House who wished to 
know them, but he would not mention 
them to the House. He spoke as a 
Belfast man, where he had lived 54 
years. Although he was not a Catholic, 
he was born and received his early edues- 
tion in the midst of a Catholic people, 
and had associated with the best Catholic 
families ever since. He represented a 
constituency 80 per cent. of which was 
Catholic; and he could truly say that the 
large Catholic Body, about which there 
was so much unfairly said, compared 
favourably in his estimation with the 
Protestants among whom they lived. He 
trusted the Bill would become law, and 
thereby settle the strife of ages. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Sm T. LEA (Londonderry, S.) said, 
the House must have heard the loyal and 
patriotic sentiments of the hon. Member 
who had last spoken with satisfaction. 
The hon. Member had  expatiated 
upon the blessing of living under Her 
Majesty the Queen and Her flag and 
Army and Navy, but only last year he 
(Sir T. Lea) remembered hearing the 
hon. Member for North Longford declare, 
from the very place from which the hon. 
Member had just spoken, that come what 
might nothing would prevent him from 
upholding the flag of Irish nationality. 
And the Party with whom the hon. 
Member was associated had dropped the 
toast of “The Queen,” and had put in 
its place “ Ireland, a Nation.” The hon, 
Member had told them two things. He 
had told them that he was a Protestant 
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Home Ruler. Well, they knew that 
there were such persons, and they knew 
that it was the policy of the late Mr. 
Parnell, and a policy followed by hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, to select, wherever 
they could find one, a Protestant Home 
Rule candidate. Then,the hon. Member 
had told them that he had lived in Bel- 
fast for a number of years, and that he 
possessed property in Derry and other 
counties in Ireland, and, as he (Sir T. 
Lea) was aware, the hon. Member was 
now building himself a magnificent house 
in Belfast. He was extremely glad to 
see that the hon. Member found Ireland 
such an extremely happy place to live 
in. The hon. Member's testimony ap- 
peared to be that in spite of coercion, 
Protestant ascendency, and all the evils 
of the country, he had been able to get 
together a handsome fortune and to live 
in a happy and satisfactory manner. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Seecre- 
tary, in his speech on Friday night, ad- 
mitted that the Ulster opposition was 
serious, and he (Sir T. Lea) was bound 
to regard that question from the 
point of view of an Ulster Member. 
Though it might be that he had 
adopted Ulster as a politician in a 
way that was condemned by the hon. 
Member who had last spoken, it seemed 
to him he had shown his respect for 
Irish feeling by making himsclf as much 
an Irishman as possible. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary, in ad- 
mitting that the opposition of Ulster was 
serious, had referred to the fears of the 
minority ; but it should be understood 
that the minority in Ireland was 4 
majority in Ulster. The hon. Member 
for North-East Cork had placed the 
majority of Unionists in Ulster at 4,000; 
but, as a matter of fact, that majority was 
between 90,000 and 100,000. It was 
satisfactory to know that the Home Se- 
cretary did not despise that majority. It 
was a majority that contained within 
itself a good deal that deserved the re- 
spect of the House. It had done a great 
deal to benefit not only Ulster, but the 
whole of Ireland. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that the Prime Minister 
had offered that Ulster should receive 
separate treatment. Ile should like to 
know what the Prime Minister meant. 
Were the Government prepared to move 
that Ulster be omitted altogether from 
the Bill? He was not aware that the 
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Prime Minister had made use of any 
such language, or that the Nationalist 
Members had ever said they would accept 
such a Nor would Ulster 
accept such a proposal. The people of 
Ulster had stated that they respected 
the minority throughout Ireland too 
much to hand them over to their enemies, 
aad they believed that in standing by 
them they were taking a loyal and 
patriotic course. The Home Seeretary 
had held up a nice picture of there being 
two Partiesin the Home Rule Parliament 
with Ulster holding the balanee. This 
reminded him very much of an incident 
that took place at a meeting held by 
some of the Nationalist Members in his 
constituency some time ago. One of 
the speakers said that in that Parliament 
the Orangemen would hold the balance 
of power and do what they liked. He 
was, however, interrupted by a sturdy 
Nationalist in the crowd who ealled out, 
“ Then bedad, Sir, we'll have none of it.” 
He was certain that if an Irish Parliament 
were established, no member of the Pro- 
testant loyalist community in Ulster, or 
in Dublin, would enter its doors, or take 
part in its deliberations. He hoped they 
would elect Members to the House of 
Commons, however, so that any griev- 
which existed might be brought 


proposal, 


ance 
forward. IIe knew they would be 
shamefully under-represented, as the 


constituencies had been grossly gerry- 
mandered, ile was certain that the 
Ulster Protestant Representatives would 
refuse to sit in an Irish Parliament in 
order to register the decrees of Arch- 
bishop Walsh, or those who might form 
the majority of that Parliament. They 
would equally refuse to help what he 
might describe as the Fenian section 
of that Parliament. When the Home 
Secretary said he looked upon this as a 
Belfast question, he (Sir T. Lea) joined 
issue with the right hon. Gentleman 
altogether, IIis constituency was a 
purely agricultural coustitueney. There 
was not a town of 2,009 inhabitants in 
the whole of the division, and the 
farmers and all the people in the con- 


stituency lived entirely upon agrieul- 
ture. The farmers of Ulster were 
as determined in — their opposition 


to this Bill as was any Belfast merehant. 
It was to the farming classes ‘that the 
bid of Home Rule was being held out. 
Atthe last Eleetion Sub-Commissionships 
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and County Magistracics were offered 
wholesale to the farmers of Ulster, but 
the offers were refused ; and in his opinion 
the loyalty they had displayed to the 
British connection was deserving of con- 
siderable credit. The Home Secretary 
had dilated upon the safeguards of the 
Bill, and had laid considerable stress upon 
the wording of the Preamble. He (Sir 
T. Lea) remembered the Preamble of the 
Irish Chureh Disestablishment Bill and 
the statement it contained, that Church 
funds were not to be given for any cause 
except calamity or Only a 
week or two ago, however, a Bill was 
brought forward with the object of using 
the Church surplus for paying the 
lawyers’ costs in disputes between land- 
lords and tenants. ‘Then there was the 
Legislative Council, but it would be of 
no use whatever for the protection of 
minorities in its present form. As to the 
veto of the Lord Lieutenant, it would 
really be going back a century to make 
use of the veto, and he did not believe 
it ever could be exercised if the Home 
Rule Parliament had any support what- 
ever. As to the acceptance of the Bill 
by hon, Gentlemen opposite, such accept- 
ance could only be of a very temporary 
character, and the spirit they exhibited 
a year or two ago would certainly come 
back to them. He did not think the 
IIome Secretary would be prepared to 
release all dynamitards from prison on 
condition that they promised never to 
touch dynamite again ; and in his opinion 
any promise they might give with regard 
to this Bill would be quite as safe as a 
promise that might be given by a prisoner 
on being released from prison. The 
House would remember that Mr. Parnell 
accepted the last Bill, but he afterwards 
informed the world that he did so pra 
tanto. The hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond) last week said he 
accepted the Bill as a compromise, and 
that he accepted it “at present,” but he 
also stated that he maintained the right 
of the Irish people to a Parliament of 


distress. 


their own on the ground of Irish 
nationality. The hon. Member for 


Waterford had said Ireland must have se 
Parliament entirely free from control, ant 
the right hon. Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) had said that he would leave 
the Irish Parliament severely alone. If, 
however, the Trish Parliament was to be 
left severely alone, the Imperial Parlia- 
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ment would not be able to entertain any 
complaint of oppression of the Irish 
minority. The supporters of this Bill in 
England fancied that the measure would 
effect a settlement of the _ Irish 
Question, and that as soon as it was 
passed England and Scotland would be 
able to manage their own affairs. The 
feeling of the Irish people about the Bill 
was that as soon as it was passed some- 
thing wonderful would drop from the 
clouds. If there were no loyal minority 
in Ireland he himself would be only too 
pleased to see this Bill carried in order 
that gentlemen opposite might see for 
themselves what a frightful failure it 
would be. If there were no minority in 
Treland he would not like the Bil! to be 
passed ; for he doubted if, even in such 
circumstances, it could be a success. But 
there was a minority a Unionist 
Party. Who were they ¢ It had been 
said by the hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond) that the Unionist 
Party in Ireland was composed of 
Orangemen from one part of the country ; 
and it was only last Friday, when the 
Orange Society was referred to, that two 
hon. Gentlemen called out, “Orange 
murderers!” He did not know whether 
hon. Members were downright dishonest 
or utterly ignorant, but he challenged 
them to state a case in which a good 
Orangeman during the last 50 years had 
been convicted on the capital charge. 
The position of Orangemen was not 
understood in the House. He was con- 
fident the Orangemen of the present day 
were law-abiding subjects, and desired 
to obey the Queen and Parliament. The 
hon. Member for East Cavan (Mr. Young) 
spoke of the Ulster Reform Club, which 
returned nine Liberals in the old days 
prior to Home Rule ; but the hon, Mem- 
ber did not teil the House that there 
were only a very few Home Rulers in it 
at present. 

Mr. YOUNG: Many retired from the 
Club. 

Sin T. LEA: So far as his opinion 
went, it stood just as it had done on that 
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question, There was a Liberal Club in 
Dublin, which also protested against the 
Bill; and, again, did not the hon. 
Member for Waterford know that there 
were 600,000 Presbyterians in Ireland 
who all supported the Prime Minister in 
the old days, but were now his deadliest 
opponents 2 It was altogether beside the 
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mark for hon. Gentlemen in the House, 
or out of it, to say that the opposition to 
the Bill was composed entirely of 
Orangemen. All the Free Churches in 
Ireland had passed resolutions against 
Home Rule, and even the Congregational 
Union of Ireland, which had hitherto 
kept itself apart from the Home Rule 
controversy, pessed a resolution a week 
ago against the Bill. He had the 
honour of supporting the present Prime 
Minister in disestablishing the Irish 
Church 25 years ago, avd he was not 
going to do anything that would 
tend to put another Church in its 
piace. The Belfast Chamber of 
Commerce sent a deputation to the Prime 
Minister to protest against the Bill, and 
the Dublin Chamber also made applica- 
tion for an interview with the right hen, 
Gentleman, but were refused access to 
him. The Dublin Chamber was com- 
posed of 1,500 men, a considerable num- 
ber of whom were Catholics, and they 
were nearly entirely Unionists. The 
opposition to the Bill was made in no 
vindictive spirit, in no spirit of bigotry. 
With the exception of the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy, all offices under the Crown were 
open to Catholics in Ireland. What 
more could they want? If they took 
commercial opinion in Ireland it was 
totally opposed to the Bill. Then there 
were other tests. In Belfast the price 
of gas was 2s. 9d.; in Dublin it was 
3s. 6d.—— 

Mr. T. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): 
Might I remind the hon. Baronet that in 
Belfast the Corporation has acquired 
control of the gasworks, whereas — in 
Dublin the gas is controlled by a private 
company, and the Corporation have been 
unable to acquire the works, so that the 
company can do just as they please ? 

Sin T. LEA said, at any rate the ex- 
penses of Belfast were about half those 
of Dublin. Complaint was made of the 
decrease in the population, but that was 
going on in England and Scotland as 


i well. He would like to see some im- 


provement, of course. They were told 
that the Bill would improve the condi- 
tion of agriculture. Ile wanted to know 
how it was to do so. There was only 
one way in which the condition of the 
farmer could be improved, It was said 
that when there was an Irish Parliament 
the landlords would net be able to obtain 
their rents. The late Mr. Parnell some 
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years ago said they would have to fight 
for their land or pay fer it, and, putting 
aside fighting, the only question that re- 
mained was how they were to pay for it. 
He wanted to know whether Land Pur- 
chase was going to be continued under 
Home Rule. That question was one 
which intimately concerned his consti- 
tuents. It was said that the Irish Par- 
liament would not be able to borrow 
money at less than 6 per cent., and, if 
that were so, Land Purchase was out of 
the question in Ireland, and the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the Irish farmer 
impossible. The noble Lord who spoke 
on Friday (Lord G. Hamilton) referred 
to the Hill estate, but did not give any 
figures. There were 780 tenants at a 
total annual rent of £720, many of these 
men paying a rent of less than £1 a year. 
If the land were given them for nothing 
it would make little practical difference 
to that class of tenant. He was aware 
that the Ulster farmers were anxious for 
cheap land. He had an experience of 
that when, mingling among a number of 
farmers in the constituency of South 
Tyrone, he met the largest number of 
Protestant Home Rulers he had yet come 
across. He talked pretty freely to these 
men, and he found that they regarded the 
party of progress as the party of cheap 
land. They did not want Home Rule. 
That was what the farmer and the 
labourer were looking forward to—cheap 
land. As these men told him—* That is 
the policy we advocate. We want cheap 
land, but we want to get it honestly.” 
Mr. Parnell, speaking on the subject 
of Protection, said that without a 
Parliament with full powers to protect 
her struggling industries it was impos- 
sible for Ireland to revive her ancient 
prosperity. In Mr. Parnell’s opinion, 
which was shared by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, a Bill without Protection was 
useless, 

Mr. SEXTON : No, no. 

Sin T. LEA said, he understood that 
opinion was strongly held by the agri- 
cultural population of Ireland. As the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer put it, 
if bounties had to be found, were they to 
come from the bankrupt Trish Exchequer 
were they be a fresh tax on the 
loyal minority in Ireland ? The hon. 
Member for East Cavan complained that 
the Unionist Party would not allow 
70,000 Roman Catholies to be repre- 


or to 
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| sented on the Local Governing Bodies 


in Belfast, but in Donegal there were 
50,000 Protestants with only a single 
Representative, and there were many 
instances of a similar character all over 
the country. He had been associated 
with the Catholie clergy during his 
Membership for Donegal, securing ap- 
pointments for Catholics to the Magis- 
terial Bench, and his recommendations, 
eight in number, were adopted —— 

Mr. MAINS (Donegal, N.): Eight 
in nine years, 

Sir T. LEA was glad to learn of 
other appointments made recently, in 
which they had not, as in five out of the 
eight cases he mentioned, holders of re- 
tail licences. 

Mr. SEXTON : 
they hold licences ? 

Sir T. LEA said, it 
held that holders of licences shouid not be 
appointed; but if they were the only 
available men, then there was nothing 
else for it. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) : How many of those who have 
recently been appointed are holders of 


Why should not 


was generally 


retail licences ? 

Sir T. LEA quite admitted the diffi- 
culty of securing the services of men to 
act as Magistrates in the remote districts; 
but he was not aware that the qualifi- 
‘ation had been altered. It was some- 
times necessary to appoint shopkeepers 
in the little towns. It was a subject of 
complaint with hon, Members opposite 
that 30,000 soldiers were kept in Ireland 
to keep the people down. The men, 
they were told, should be withdrawn. 
He could assure the House that a very 
different view was taken by the people 

It was proposed some 
to take away the 

one town, but 
authorities were petitioned to not re- 
move them. The Seotch Home Rulers 
complained that there were only 3,000 


themselves. 
time ago 
son from 


garri- 


the 


soldiers in Scotland, and that Ireland 
should have these 30,000. Then there 
was in Ireland the thousands of the 


Constabulary. The total benetit to the 
people from the presence of the soldiers 


and police was very great. If they 
withdrew the 30,000 soldiers they with- 
drew £30,000) per week from the 
pockets of the Irish people; or they 


might take it that they would withdraw 
£1,500,000 per annum, and so they would 
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have a new Trish grievance. With ' 
regard to the financial clauses in the 
Bill, holding as he did very strong 
temperance views, he could but feel 
sorry that such clauses had been pro- 
posed. There was much drinking of 


intoxicating liquors in Ireland [* No, 
no!” “rom Nationalist Members.] Well, 


the hon. Member for North-East Cork 
had stated in public and private that 
there was far too much money spent on 
liquor in Ireland. The late Mr. Biggar, 
who was one of the first advocates of the 
Nationalist cause in that House, stated 
within a few weeks of his death that 
without some measure to reduee the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors in 
Ireland Home Rule would be useless. 
Therefore, he contended that the financial 
clauses of the Bill meant nothing more or 
less than bankruptey and drunkenness, 
Then, as to the in and out clause, he 
would like to know how it was to work, 
as he might, as an Irish Representative, if 
the Bill became law, be one of the small 
Irish minority who weuld have to fight 
the batties of the Irish Unionists in the 
Imperial Parliament. The clause was 
impossible, and the only natural course 
was for the Prime Minister to have his 
own way, and to exelude the Irish 
Members altogether. He would also like 
to know who was the Bill going to satisfy. 
It would not satisfy the corner-boys, 
because they would still be loafers if the 
Bill passed, and nothing would drop from 
the skies for their benefit. It would not 
help the farmers, except by some system 
of confiscation, because no Land Purchase 
Scheme was possible under the Bill. It 
would not satisfy the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, for there was nothing more 
dear to their hearts than to train the 
younz people as they pleased in the 
Roman Catholic faith, and the Bill with- 
drew from them the power of legislating 
in the matter of education. The Prime 
Minister had asked how long the Irish 
difficulty was to be allowed to continue. 
He believed they should like no short 
cuts for the satisfaction of such a people 
as the Irish. He admitted that England 
during the past century had been guilty 
of some injustice to the Irish people ; 
but the Imperial Parliament had during 
the past 20 years done much to remedy 
their grievances. He believed that the 
feeling widely prevailed amongst the 
Irish people that the Imperial Parliament , 
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was able to do them justice. He did not 
see why the policy of conciliation and 
the removal of grievances by the Imperial 
Parliament should not continue. It was 
the only practical policy. He knew that 
that feeling prevailed also to some extent 
amongst Liberal Members who were not 
just believers in the Bill. He would ask 
those hon. Gentlemen whether they were 
taking an honest and straightforward 
course in supporting a Bill which was 
not quite in accordance with their views, 
The fight against the Bill would continue 
with unabated vigour, and if it were not 
successful, if the Bill should become 
law, he would say, “ May Heaven defend 
” 

Mr. ATHERLEY-JONES (Durhan, 
N.W.) said, there was one thing that 
struck him, and he thought it must have 
struck most hon. Members on that side 
of the House during the Debate, and that 
was the unreality of the objections 
urged against the Bill. He was not at 
all prepared to say that there were strong 
and valid objections to the measure as it 
at present stood ; but, to take one of the 
objections urged by the Unionists, it had 
been pointed at upon. the financial 
question that Treland would have in 
the main to depend upon _ the 
Excise, and, in all — seriousness, 
Unionist Members got up and agreed 
on the highly-improbable contingency of 
the people of Ireland suddenly becoming 
teetotallers, and they said that the result 
of that sudden revolution in the customs 
of the Trish people would be to plunge 
Ireland into a state of national bank- 
ruptey. He believed that at least 
£30,000,000 of the Revenue of | this 
country were derived from the Excise, 
and he doubted very much whether the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would be 
able to find facile means, without severely 
handicapping various industries of the 
country, of providing a substitute for that 
Revenue from other sources. That argu- 
ment was based upon what he might call 
a state of political hypochondriasis. He 
ventured to suggest that there was 
no system of government which, under 
certain conditions, would stand tests 
of the character applied to this Bill by 
his Unionist friends. He did not 
believe that the English Constitution 
itself, in respect of its symmetry and 
elegance, would stand the same severe 
criticism, if it were laid upon the Table 
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of the House, as had been applied, 
and applied more or less successfully, to 
the scheme of the Irish Government 
propounded by the Prime Minister. He 
believed that the phrases “ Integrity of 
the Empire” and “Supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament” were merely pre- 
texts which had been advanced in order 
to hide the paucity of really serious 
arguments against the Bill. He believed 
that the foundation of the objection to 
Home Rule was the idea, honestly, 
firmly, and conscientiously entertained, 
that it would encourage a system of 
spoliation. He believed that the fear 
that the Irish Government would be a 
corrupt Government, and, as regarded the 
landlords, it would be an oppressive 
Government, was the sole root and 
branch of the honest opposition to the 
measure. Let them examine the strength 
of the Unionist contentions with regard 
to the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament and the integrity of the. 
British Empire. He had watched the | 
progress of the Debate, and had found 
that both those propositions had been 
throughout the Debate vanished quanti- 
ties. The integrity of the Empire could 
no more be affected by the granting of 
Local Government to Ireland than by the 
creation of those free Legislative Colonies, 
which were now ornaments to the British 
Empire. The supremacy of the British 
Parliament was not to be secured by 
Statutes, Charters, or Codes, but by the 
physical resources at the disposal of 
Parliament to be used for the purpose of 
maintaining this supremacy throughout 
the Queen’s Dominions. He said, without 
fear of honest contradiction, that the root 
of the opposition to the Bill was the fear | 
of injustice being perpetrated upon the | 
landlords. If they wanted proof of that 
contention they would find it in the fact 
that there had been a Home Rule move- | 
ment antecedent to the present Home Rule | 
movement under the leadership of Mr. Butt, 
and that movement had never excited | 
fears for the supremacy of the Imperial | 
Parliament or the integrity of the 
Empire from the landed, aristocratic, and 
governing classes in Ireland. It was 
true that Ulster was paraded before them. | 
Of course, Ulster was a mere geographical 
expression, because they had been told in 
a former Debate, by the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer of the late Government, that | 


. . . > | 
out of nine counties in Ulster four were | 
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predominantly Unionists and five were 
predominantly Nationalists. He did not 
believe that there was that amount of 
serious opposition in Ulster to Home 
Rule which was said to exist. If there 
was in that Province a spontaneous op- 
position to Home Rule he doubted very 
much whether it would have been found 
necessary to use all this factitious means 
for kindling that opposition which had 
been used. He doubted whether it would 
have been necessary to send over the 
Leader of the Opposition, whether it 
would have been necessary to import as 
a guard of honour for the right hon. 
Gentleman 60 Scotch bagpipers, whether 
it would have been necessary to send over 
a deputation of 500 Durham miners. All 
those things showed that there was a want 
of reality in the Ulster feeling against 
Home Rule, and that it was more or less 
of a theatrical display. © When the Irish 
people were charged with the prospective 
offence of spoliation it was only fair to 
examine the past to see whether the 


Irish people had ever been guilty 
of spoliation. In a_ speech de- 
livered by Lord Clare—to which 
allusion had been frequently made 
in the course of the Debate — it 


was said that the unhappy tenantry were 
ground to powder by the relentless land- 
lords. That was a condition of things 
that existed in Ireland until the remedial 
Land Legislation of 1881. He admitted 
that a better feeling had grown up be- 
tween the tenantry and the landlords of 
Ireland since Lord Clare’s speech ; but 
if they examined the Report of the 
Cowper Commission they would find that 


cruel exactions on the part of the land- 


lords, and an unjust system of rents, 
generally prevailed in Ireland at the time 
that Commission sat. Then, again, in 
the year 1887, the reductions of rents by 
the Land Commission averaged no less 
than 31°3 per cent. That fact showed 


‘that the Irish tenant had the amplest 


justification for his objection to the de- 
mand of rent. In 1886 Mr. Parnell 
demanded that there should be further 
reductions of the judicial rents. The de- 
mand was refused, and it was followed 
by the Plan of Campaign movement. So 
far as the fear of spoliation was con- 
cerned, there was nothing in the previous 
history of the Irish peasantry to support 
the contention that the Irish peasantry 
would do injustice to the landlords, But 
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he would deal with the question from a | 
higher standpoint. It was, in his | 
opinion, necessary to concede some | 
measure of Home Rule to Ireland, and it | 
was impossible—and hon. Members | 
opposite must recoguise the fact—to re- 
sist such a measure for any long period 
of time. The English Liberal Party 
were committed to Home Rule, and the 
presence of 80 Nationalist Members in 
Parliament rendered it impossible to re- 
fuse Home Rule, unless they were pre- 
pared to go the length of disfranchising 
Ireland. Then on what principle ought 
it to be conceded ?- Mr. Parnell—whose 
absence at this juncture must be deplored 
by everyone who desired to see the ques-_ 
tion settled on a statesmanlike basis— | 
had stated that the Irish people must be 
trusted altogether or not at all. The 
objection which he (Mr. Atherley- 
Jones) had to raise to this Bill was 
that it did not put enough trust in 
the Irish people. He did not quarrel 
with his Irish friends for accepting it as 
a compromise and as an instalment. 
He recognised their wisdom in accepting 
it as an instalment. He was not going 
to quarrel with the measure because it 
contained certain fantastical points, and, 
if the Irish Members were content 
with the bastard House of Lords which 
the Bill proposed to constitute, it was not 
for him to raise any objection. If they 
wished to have this Legislative Council, 
let them have it, and he wished them joy 
of it. But so far as the Bill affected 
England he had a right to question it, 
and to record his vote according to the 
views and aspirations of the English 
people. If there was one thing urged 
upon them more than another as a reason 
why they should support Honie Rule, it 
was that it would rid them of the Irish 
Question. They were told over and over 
again that until they got rid of Home 
Rule they could not find time to dea! 
with questions affecting the people of 
England. But he was confronted in the 
Bill by a clause which provided that the 
Irish Parliament should not have the 
right to deal with the Land Question for 
a period of three years. He wanted to 
know what that meant, and he hoped 
some Member of the Government would 
inform him. If it were to be kept out of 
the hands of the Irish people, why was 
the limit of three years suggested ? Why 
should it not be 30 years ¢ or why should 


Mr, Atherley-Jones 
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not the limit of perpetuity be put upon 
it. He told his friends opposite that if 
they conceived that this Land Question 
was to be kept indefinitely from their 
control, they were unfaithful to the trust 
they undertook in 1879. In 1879, when 
the foundation of this proposal was estab- 
lished, Mr. John Devey—whose name 
would be familiar to hon. Members oppo- 
site as a high-minded Irish patriot—de- 
clared that— 

“Up to now the Irish people have only seen 
the green flag of Ireland, now they have learned 
that there is something called the Land 
Question.” 

And in establishing, or assisting to 
establish, a Plan of Campaign, he and 
those associated with him over and over 
again deciared that no system of Home 
Rule would be acceptable to the Irish 
people unless it gave the control of the 
land and the whole right of dealing with 
the Land Question ; but hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were accepting a promise 
from the Government which denied to 
them the right of dealing with the 
Land Question for a period of three 
years. What did that period of three 
years mean ? Did it mean that the Irish 
Land Question was to be dealt with by 
Her Majesty’s Ministry within that time ? 
As he understood, it had been stated by 
those responsible for the introduction of 
the Home Rule Bill that its carriage 
would enable them to deal with their 
own business, and what he wished to 
ask the Government was whether, after 
the probationary period of three years, 
they would trust the Irish Parliament 
with the Irish Land Question, or whether 
they meant to deal with it in the Impe- 
rial Parliament. This was an important 
question that required answering, and 
yet no answer had been given from the 
Front Bench. As he saw the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Morley) pre- 
sent, he wished to propound another 
question, They had had two contradic- 
tory statements made from the Front 
Beach. The statement of the Prime 
Minister was that the retention of the 
Irish Members was an organie detail, 
and that the vitality of the Bill did not 
depend upon provisions for excluding 
or retaining the Irish Members. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Asquith), in his admirable 
speech the other night, declared, with a 


great deal of authority, but, he 
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(Mr. Atherley-Jones) was bound 
to say, without an argument, that 


he regarded the retention of the 
Irish Members as an essential principle 
of the Bill, from which he gathered that 
if the clause for the retention of the 
Irish Members was negatived, that the 
Bill would fall to the ground, and that 
they were placed in the unpleasant pre- 
dicament of having to vote in favour of 
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the retention of the Irish Members or ' 


destroy the Bill. He hoped this matter 
would be cleared up by some right hon. 
Gentleman occupying the Ministerial 
Bench. He candidly stated that he was 
opposed to the retention of the Irish 
Members. He followed the view taken 
by the right hon, Gentleman the Leader 
of the Government when he stated it 
would open an easy passage to intrigue, 
and when, in 1886, the right hon, Gentle- 
man stated that it was not possible, and 
that to devise any measure to compass 
it satisfactorily would baffle the wit of 
man. He had noticed throughout the 
Debate that not one right hon, Gentle- 
man had ventured to give them any 
explanation of how they intended to 
work out this extraordinary problem. 
But why did he object to the retention 
of the Irish Members ? There were two 
great objections, and one was that it abso- 


lutely negatived the possibility of 
finality. His hon. Friend the Member 


for Kerry (Mr. Sexton) regarded the 
retention of the Trish Members as afford- 
ing a certain amount of leverage for 
securing further concessions. That 
statement was adopted by the hon, 
Member for Waterford (Mr. J. E. Red- 
mond), who, in a very brilliant speech, 
had stated that it was looked upon with 
favour because they did not regard the 
Bill as being final. Nor could it be final 
by any possibility ; it was absurd, and 
was trifling with the House to pretend 
there could be any finality. [* No, no !"] 
His hon. Friends said * No, no!” He 
would take one illustration alone, the 
question of Trade and Navigation, 
What was stated by Mr, Parnell in Wick- 
low in 1886 2 Mr. Parnell said— 

“No solution of the Irish Question will be 
acceptable to the Irish people unless it gives 
them full and ample control over questions of 
Trade and Navigation.” 

Had that statement of Mr. Parnell’s ever 
been negatived from the Benches opposite? 
had any hon, Member said they did net 
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want to deal with Trade and Navigation ? 
No one could doubt that the Irish 
Members desired to see exceptional legis- 
lation with regard to Trade and Naviga- 
tion applied io Ireland. Could anyone 
suppose, whether the Irish Members were 
retained 40 or 80 strong, they would not 
be bound to make some attempt for the 
good of Ireland, and to use that power 
which they would undoubtedly pos- 
sess for the purpose of compelling 
British Ministers to concede their 
demands? He had heard a distinguished 
Irish Representative say the Irish 
Members had the Liberal Party between 
their finger and thumb. Hecongratulated 
them on that; but, at any rate, there was 
mutuality. They had the power now of 
dealing with the domestic affairs of Ire- 
land, but if the Bill were passed in its 
present form that power would be 
wrested from them, and then Irish 
Members would be able to say, “ What's 
yours is mine, and what's mine is my 
own.” There was a further objection, 
and that was that they would give the 
Irish Members the control over their 
affairs, and he would ask hon. Members 
to apply that principle to — their 
own lives and their own businesses. 
He would ask whether, when a partner- 
ship was being dissolved, they would 
think of giving an outgoing partner com- 
plete coutrol over his own business, and 
allow him without any stake or interest 
in it to have control also over theirs ? 
The matter only required to be stated to 
demonstrate its absurdity. It was said 
this was a step towards Federation. Did 
the Government accept that position ? 
Did the Government regard this as a 
step towards the concession of Home 
Rule to Scotland, Wales, and England ? 
In conversation with his hon. Friends he 
had found that was the only sound and 
valid reason for supporting this measure, 
especially some of his Scotch friends, 
that it would lead to the federation of 
the United Kingdom. He was bound to 
Say, for his part, and the opinion Was 
shared by many English Liberal Mem- 
bers, that the time was not ripe 
for Federation. If Seotland required a 
domestic Legislature he had no doubt 
Scotland would seeure it. It was pos- 
sible that Wales, if she desired it, would 
secure it, but they had no right to take 
a step that might precipitate that result, 
they had no right to do something that 
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should render it absolutely inevitable that | and learned Gentleman, although he has 
the system of Home Rule should be con- | told us that out of Party loyalty he in- 


ceded to these different countries. 


He | tends to support the Bill on the Second 


was against conceding Home Rule to | Reading, yet he has condemned one of 
Scotland, and also to Wales, and also to | the most important clauses in it in no 


England—tirst, because he believed they 
did not desire it ; and, secondly, because 
he believed that it would be injurious to_ 
the interests of this country, and it w ould | 
be antipathetical to the spirit of demo- 
cracy. When they were building up a/| 
great Central Authority in the “Metro- 
polis, how could they say it was inex- 
potion, to have such an authority in the | 
nation ? He could not believe there was 
any demand for Home Rule for Scotland, 


unmeasured terms. In another part of 
the interesting speech of the hon. and 
learned Member he alluded to the demon- 
_strations that had taken place in Ulster, 
and he characterised them as the: atrical 
and not serious, and that there was a 
want of reality about them. Now, Sir, it 
reminds me of an episode in my younger 
days. Some 33 years ago it was my 
fortune to visit the United States, ] 
arrived there at the time Mr. Abraham 


for Wales, or for England, and he dhouid | Lincoln was elected President of that 
’ 


deplore the passing ‘of this clause if it | Republic. 


rendered it necessary, as a corollary, to 
establish a Legislature in the three King- 
doms. He regretted that the Bill should 
suffer in respect to this clause, but | 
although they had their duties to Ireland, 
they had their duties to Great Britain ; 


I was in Washington, where 
that election raised, as is well known, 
immense feeling on the part of the 
Southerners which, if I recollect aright, 
bore about the same remarkable propor- 


‘tion to the North that the minority in 


they had a duty to see that the interests | 


of this Imper ial Parliament should not be 
impaired. They had not had any lucid 
explanation afforded of how this wonder- 
ful, this most extraordinary departure 
from precedent, and he would say with 
all humility from common sense, could 
be reconciled with the exigencies of the 
Empire. They were truly told that 
Ireland had suffered injustice from Eng- 
land, but he said a still greater injustice 
would be inflicted upon England if 
foreign Representatives were permitted | t 
to sit in this Parliament and directly or 
to interfere with the course 
aud progress of Government in the 
United Kingdom. He desired to see the 
sill read a second time, and he had risen 
not for the purpose of discussing ques- 
tions which had been discussed ad 
nauseam in the House, but simply as a 
Gladstonian item, in plain, unvarnished 
language, asking right hon. Gentlemen 
to give them some explanation of how 
they were going to deal with this most 
complex question of the retention or non- 
retention of the Irish Members. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): The hon. and learned Gentleman 
who has just sat down commenced by 
complaining of the unreality of the 
objections raised ou this side of the House 
agaiust the Bill. Well, certainly there 
can be no mistake about the reality of the 
sill by the hon. 


indirect ly 


objections against the 


Mr. Atherley-Jones 


Ireland bear to-day to the total popula- 
tion of that island. I was in Washington 
when Senators took their leave and joined 
their States. I was in various towns in 
the Southern States when they elected 
their Secession Convention. I formed a 
very strong opinion that the men in the 
South were in e: nest, they were deter- 
mined that they would not live under or 
submit to a Government, the head of 
which was represented by one whom they 


regarded as their ereatest enemy. They 
did not believe that the North would 
take any hostile steps against them. 


When I came to the North from visiting 
the South I found in the North a dis- 
regard paid there to all the demonstrations 
that had been held in the South, the 
various Conventions that had met and 
declared they would not rest under the 
domination of «a Government, such as 
the new Government. But the people 
in the North did not term it theatrical or 
say there was want of reality ; they 
used the corresponding term, and said it 
was all “bunkum and gas.” The result 
of that disregard on the part of the 
North was that something like 2,000,000 
of men were destroyed before that terrible 
war was over. The moral he wished to 
draw from that was this: that he believed 
from all he could gather that the men 
of Ulster to-day were as opposed and 
as determined not to submit to the 
domination of those whom they thought 
had different interests to themselves 
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in the South of Ireland, as were the 
Southerners determined not to sub- 
mit to the domination of the Nor- 
therners in that great American Civil 
War, and I think it most unwise for any 
party to attempt to belittie or to deride 
the demonstration of those great earnest 
people in the North of Ireland. It may 
bring us into trouble, and serious trouble ; 
therefore, I do hope that this House will, 
at any rate, not be misled by supposing 
these demonstrations in Belfast and else- 
where in the North of Ireland are simply 
theatrica! displays. I can say, Sir, that 
Ulster in this matter would not stand 
alone. I come from a part of England 
where probably we have, next to Belfast 
and Dublin, the largest Irish population 
in Her Majesty's dominions, and I can 
say that the feeling of a large body of 
determined and strong men there is to 
support to the utmost of their power their 
brethren of the loyal minority in the 
North of Ireland. That brings me to 
one point which I do not think has been 
made much of in this Debate. The right 


hon. Gentleman tle Secretary of State | 


for War (Mr. Campbell-Banuerman) has 
been asked several questions as to what 
would be the position of the new Irish 
Government, if it was ever set up under 
this Bill, in regard to the manipulation 
of the troops or the forees of Her 
Majesty. The right hon. Gentleman, to 
my mind, did vot give a clear or satis- 
factory answer on that point, probably 
he dared not do it. I think he fears that 
if he was to say that the new Govern- 
meut of Ireland would have at its disposal 
the troops of Her Majesty to enforce its 
Acts or the laws it might pass, there 
would be a clean sweep of the majority 
in this country which at present gives 
him the power to introduce this Bill; and, 
Sir, on the other hand, if he were dis- 
tinetly and clearly to say that it would not 
be within the province of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland or the Government of 
Ireland to employ Her Majesty's Forces 
in enforeing the laws that the new Irish 
Parliament might pass, then I am in- 
clined to think those in whose favour the 
Bill is proposed would say you were 
giving us a shadow and a delusion, a 
power to pass laws which we cannot 
euforee. Again, assume, as is very 
probable, that the people of Belfast 


objected to carry out unpopular laws 
enacted by a Parliament in Dublin. 1 
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can quite conceive a state of matters 
arising in Belfast in which the police, 
paid and controlled by the Municipality, 
would refuse to carry out unpopular 
enactments, and who would enforce them ? 
[An hon, MemBer : The Constabulary.] 
The Constabulary were to be gradually 
done away with, and in place of them 
we are to have, as I understand 
it, municipal police, and I doubt 
very much whether a municipal police 
would in such a case carry out the un- 
popular laws, and in that case by whom 
are the unpopular enactments to be 
sarried out ? The Government of Ireland 
are to be precluded from having a Militia 
at their command, and in that they differ 
from the State Government of the United 
States, to which allusion has so frequently 
been made. The State Governments, 
having passed their own laws to their 
own satisfaction, have the control of the 
Militia of those States, and in case of 
riot, or obstruction, or hostility to the 
enforcement of the laws, the Government 
of those States have power over the 
Militia. Under this Bill no such power 
is given to the Government of Ireland. 
The Secretary of State for War did tell 
us it would be within the discretion of 
the Lord Lieutenant—as I understand it, 
in his own individual diseretion, and not 
upon the advice of the Irish Ministry —to 
enforce the enactments of the Legislature, 
| 80 that we shall have the Lord Lien- 
| tenant of Ireland in a dual position : one 
; moment acting as the mouthpiece of his 
Trish advisers, and at another moment 
acting entirely on his own volition, 
or the advice he may reecive from this 
country. Much has been said in the 
course of this Debate about Ulster, and 
Ulster has been taunted with loyalty 
only to such laws as may please her, and 
not to the general laws of the Kingdom, 
I think it may fairly be urged for Ulster 
that you are not asking Ulster to obey a 
law passed by this House, but you are 
| practically asking her to transfer her 
| allegiance from this House to a House 
| you chose to form in Dublin. I think 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








there is all the difference in the world 
between asking Ulster to comply with 
the laws passed by this House as a para- 
mount authority for dealing with matters 
between man and man, or the relations 
| between subjects and the State, and 
| transferring that very important authority 
| from this house to a body to be set up in 
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Dublin. I should like to say one word as 
to these so-called safeguards which Ulster 


Government of 


is to have., I have looked somewhat 
into the figures for the probable 
results of the elections of the three 


different Bodies which are to be elected 
under the present Bill. First, I take the 
safeguard of the proposed Legislative 
Couneil of 48 Members. I do not want 
here, or at any time, to allude to this 
question as a question between Catholics 
and Protestants. I believe there are 
large bodies of the most intelligent of 
the Roman Catholics who are as strong 
against this Bill as any of the Protestants 
of the country. But I am bound to look 
at this matter by the result of the past, 
and I find that wherever the Catholics 
largely predominate in any district there 
they have returned Nationalist Members, 
and there is no reason to suppose that in 
the elections that may take place for this 
Legislative Couneil which is to safeguard 
the minority in Ulster the same results 
will not be attained. If that is so, ex- 
amine the case as regards Ulster. Ulster 
is to be divided into 10 Divisions. In the 
whole of Ulster there are something like 


750,000 Romar Catholics — against 
$89,000 Protestants. The Protestants 


predominate largely in the five Divisions 
of Antrim, Armagh, Belfast, Down, and 
Derry, aud we may assume that they 
would return 10 Unionist Members. In 
the five Divisions of Cavan, Donegal, 
Fermanagh, Monaghan, and Tyrone, 
where the Romiun Catholics largely 
comprise the popul ition, we may reason- 
ably they would return five 
Nationalist Members against the 10 
Unionists in the other Divisions. There 
would be unrepresented — practically 
314,000 Roman Catholics residing in the 
Protestant part of Ulster, and 200,090 
Protestants residing in the Catholic parts 
of Ulster. In Munster there are over 
1,.00),000 “Roman Catholics against 
76,090 Protestants, so that the Electora! 
Division in that Province would un- 
doubtedly return 12 Nationalist Members, 
In Leinster there are 1,000,009 Catholics 
and only 185,000 Pretestants, and here 


a@ssule 


the 13 Divisions would return 16 
Nationalist Members. Connaught has 
four Divisions, and as the Roman 


Catholies so largely predominate there 
she would return tive Members, ell of 
whom would be Nationalists, so that in 


this so-called Legislative Council whieh | 
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is to be the safeguard for Ulster, at least 


Ireland Biil. 


38 of the 48 Members would be 
Nationalists, leaving only 10 Unionists, 
I see the Lower House is to be composed 
of the same number of Members as js 
returned to this House at present— 
namely, 103 ; and, taking them in the same 
proportion as they are now represented 
here, we have 23 Unionists and 80 
Nationalists. The other safeguard wes 
that if there was a difference between 
the two tribunals they were to sit to- 
gether and vote as one Body. The 
result would be that the minority in 
Ireland in that joint House would be 
represented by 33 as against 118 of her 
opponents. I think these figures put out 
of the category of safeguards that pro- 
posed Legislative Council of 48 as being 
of any use for the protection of the 
minority in Ireland. The next point on 
which I should like to trouble the House 
isinregard to the representation of Ireland 
in this House. Eighty Members are to he 
returned here, and these 80 Members, as 
I understand the Bill, are to be returned 
in many cases in groups, and not on the 
principle adopted in this country of 
single Member constituencies. We 
should find that out of 80 Members, 
Ulster would return 12 Nationalists 
against 15 Unionists; Leinster 20 
Nationalists; Connaught 13; and 
Munster 20 Nationalists; so that we 
should have 65 Nationalist Members 
against only 15 Unionists in this House. 
That, on a Division, would give some- 
thing like 50 votes. Such a balance or 
a Division was practically obtained by so 
gerrymandering the constituencies for the 
Imperial Parliament and adopting a 
different principle from that adopted in 
England that the strength of the Oppo- 
sition in this House would be inereased, 
and in no sense diminished. But this is 
not the worst of all. This body in 
Ireland only has power within six years 
to make an alteration in its own com- 
position, and we may be quite sure 


that the majority, large as it 
would be of one way of thinking 
axl on one side, are not likely te 


make that alteration in the direction of 
helping or assisting their opponents. 
Sir, this system under which the elections 
are to be conducted, and the system of 
Divisions, is one grossly unfair to the 
minority in Ireland. Putting the mino- 
rity in Ireland at the low estimate of 
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1,500,000, you would find that at least 
500,000 of the Protestants would live in 
the districts outside Ulster, and would 
practically have no representation what- 
ever in the Legislative Council or in the 
representation of this House. There is 
another aspect of the matter on which I 
should like to say one word, and that is 
the trade position. Liverpool, with 
which I am connected, has the largest 
association with Ireland of any port of 
the world, and have closer social relations 
with Ireland than any other port of Eng- 
land, whilst her trade relations are the 
largest. Something like 700,000 vessels 
come and go from Liverpool to Irish 
ports every year. The Liverpool ship- 
owners in the last five years have ex- 
pended something like £5,000,000 in the 
construction of new ships in Ireland. . If 
there be any unrest or turmoil in Ireland, 
we in Liverpool are the first to feel its 
influence. I can point to a tangible 
circumstance in illustration of that. 
Liverpool felt for years the ill effect of 
the great potato famine in Ireland. In 
two years some 70,000 poor starving 
people made their way to Liverpool to 
find food and work. The town had not 
the accommodation to have these people 
properly and decently housed. The re- 
sult was that typhus, and typhoid, and 
other diseases were introduced into the 
town, and for years and years could not 
be exterminated. Those 70,000 addi- 
tional labourers from Ireland disturbed 
the Liverpool labour market for years 
and years after their arrival, and a con- 
gested state arose in that market, so that 
for years and years the casual dock 
labourer at the dock side in Liverpool 
thought himself fortunate if he had from 
two to three days’ work in the course of a 
week, I say that from the point of 
view of the commercial classes in the 
town which I have quoted, and with 
which I am associated, that they are in 
a state of anxiety there. They are cur- 
tailing their businesses. [An hon. 
Memper: No, no.] I speak on this 
matter with some authority, and not 
without considerable inquiry. I will give 
the hon. Member who said “No, no” 
some of my experiences. In Liverpool, 
last week, a banker, unsought by me, 
asked as to what was being done with 
the Home Rule Bill in its prospects. 
He said to me—* We have told our 
customers to whom we give credit that 
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we desire them to withdraw their credit 
from Ireland.” That gentleman belongs 
to one of the largest banks in our 
city and doing a large business with Ire- 
land. The next gentlemaa I met was 
one of the largest shipowners in the 
town. He asked me very much in the 
same way what was doing in regard to 
this Bill, He said—“*I am anxious to 
build one or two vessels, which would 
take some time to build, but I assure you 
I feel too anxious to put out work which 
will take two or three years to finish 
until T see more daylight, and know 
whether this wretched Bill is to pass or 
not.” I will give you one more ilius- 
tration, and that is from a Director of 
one of the largest Insurance Companies, 
with millions of money to lend. He 
told me that the week before his Board 
had passed a resolution to advance no 
further money at present on _ Irish 
securities. This question of trade is one 
of the most serious ones in connection 
with this Bill. It must always be 
remembered that the Irish industries are 
not indigenous to that country except as 
regards agriculture and whisky distilling. 
[Colonel Notan: Arid linen and wool. } 
Shipbuilding is an entirely new growth, 
and does not belong to the country. 
There is nothing in connection with the 
construction of a ship but which has to 
be imported into Belfast. An _ hon. 
Member has mentioned linen and wool. 
I will give him a little information upon 
this linen question. We all imagine 
that flax is an indigenous industry in 
Ireland, and that linen is indigenous 
because flax is from there. The fact is 
that out of 96,000 tons consumed in a 
year in the manufacture of linen no less 
than 83,000 tons is imported ; therefore, 
if you disturbed the minds of these 
manufacturers and others and put them 
under a Government which they feel, 
rightly or wrongly, will acf unjustly to 
them and their industries, there is nothing 
at all to prevent them removing with 
these industries from Ireland and estab- 
lishing them in some part of England. 
The result would be that Ireland would 
be left with only one industry —that of 
agriculture, whilst the labour market of 
this country would be flooded by those 
who at present find employment in other 
industries in Ireland. There is no doubt 
that one class of industry largely depends 
cn another; and one reason why ship- 
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building has been in a measure successful 
in Ireland, apart from the distinguished 
ability of the firm who really gave it a 
start there, is the fact that the workmen 
employed in shipbuilding can find em- 
ployment in other industries for the 
daughters of their families. There are 
no fewer than 47,000 women employed 
in the manufactures of the North of 
Ireland, and this employment of women 
is one of the great difficulties in all 
manufacturing centres, and it is a 
great encouragement for people to settle 
down in a place where employment can 
be found for both the male and female 
members of a family. Therefore, if you 
remove one industry, say shipbuilding, 
from Belfast you remove a large amount of 
labour available for the linen manufacture, 
and if you remove the linen industry, 
you remove one inducement for the ship- 
building ivdustry to remain there, To 
show how important it is to have trade 
and industries in a country let me point 
to one fact. There are something like 
14,500 labourers who annually find their 
way from Ireland to England for casual 
employment during harvest time. Ulster, 
which is the centre of this manufacture 
and other industries than agriculture, 
only sends 1,650 of these labourers to 
England as against no less than 12,600 
who come over from the purely agri- 
cultural district of Connaught. These 
are facts, I think, that cught to be fairly 
considered. Rightly or wrongly capitalists 
and merchants and manufacturers are 
timid and anxious, and in such cireum- 
stances capital soon vanishes and dis- 
appears. Therefore, I see no help or no 
hope for manufacturers to continue in 
Ireland unless something is done in the 
direction which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin suggested 
might be done—lecause it was not pro- 
hibited in the Bill—that is, offering 
bounties in the manufactures of thet 
country. One word—and that in defence 
of the British taxpayer—in regard to 
finance. That question has been fully 
dealt with by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But I should like to 
emphasise the matter in one word by 
showing that if Ireland is determined to 
leave us she has no right or title to ask 
England to give her one sixpence with 
which to set up her new establishment. I 
am quite willing to continue to charge Ire- 
and thesmall proportion which, whilst she 
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is one of our partners, we at present receive, 
but I say the English people should not, 
and will not, tax themselves to give her 
capital to start business on her own 
account. Why should we? It is they, 
not we, who wish to dissolve this partner- 
ship. It is by the Irish votes, not ours, 
that the contract is to be ended, and we 
will not increase our taxes in order to 
benefit them. If they are to have a 
separate household to themselves, let 
them at once look to the consequences of 
it, aud let them provide their own means of 
sustenance and theirown pay for theirown 
establishment. I believe, Sir, if this 
House would at once declare that it will 
not be a party to give one sixpence 
surplus to the establishment of the Irish 
Government, and that it was once made 
known in Ireland there and then, there 
would be a very great change as regards 
the opinions and feelings of Ireland in 
connection with Home Rule. I thank 
the House for having listened tome. I 
have endeavoured to put the matter 
plainly from the mercantile point of 
view. I believe Ireland will suffer 
greatly from the disturbance of trade 
and commercial and industrial relations 
if she attempts to set up this Govern- 
ment for herself, and, in the words of one 
of the hon. Members from Ireland, I 
believe it will land Ireiand in bank- 
ruptey ; and whilst I am willing to extend 
the hand of warmest sympathy and good 
fellowship to Ireland while she is a 
partner with us, yet if she chooses to go 
out of our household to set up for her- 
self, she must take the consequences of 
leaving us. 

*CoLtonEL NOLAN said, this subject 
of Home Rule had been discussed in 
many aspects, but the speech of the hon. 
Member for Liverpool had struck out a 
new line. He had discussed the ques- 
tion in a spirit of the narrowest trade 
jealousies. They were not unaccustomed 
to that tone from Liverpool, and half the 
people in Galway believed that when 
they had a packet station at Galway 
the Liverpool people bribed the pilot 
to take the vessel on a rock. From 
that part of England, = which 
largely depended on Irish trade, they 
had always experienced the _ bitter 
spirit of trade jealousy and trade oppo- 
sition. Of course that did not apply to 
the whole of Liverpool. There were 
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very gool Irishmen and very good 
Liberals in Liverpool, bat the Conserva- 
tives of that city were some of the 
narrowest people in their views that 
could be found in the United Kingdom. 
There was an old Party there who were 
said to be descended from the Party who 
opposed the abolition of slavery, and he 
believed the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken very ably represented that 
Party. They were told that if this Bill 
passed capitalists would leave Ireland. 
That had been the burden of a good 
many of the speeches in that House. 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin was talking 
to him on this subject, and he told 


him be hid been called upon by a 
very distinguished Irish representa- 


tive of a very influential London journal. 
This representative used the very same 
argument as to capitalists and large 
traders leaving the country if the Bill 
passel, The Lord Mayor asked for an 
instance, and the newspaper representa- 
tive at once replied, Lord Iveagh. That 
was the Guinness porter concern, The 
Lord Mayor replied : “I do not think he 
will leave the country. He can remove 
the bricks and mortar and the machinery, 
but as two-thirds of his trade are in Ire- 
land it is extremely unlikely that he will 


sacrifice two-thirds of his trade.” The 
representative then gave us another in- 
stance, the case of John Jamieson. The 


Lord Mayor replied somewhat to this 
effect: “I think you are still more 
wrong. John Jamieson is certainly dis- 
tinguished all overthe world, and his pro- 
duct is greatly esteemed even by temper- 
ance men when they are sick. But as 
his trade largely depends on his Trish 
connection it would be suicide to leave 
Treland.” Hon. Members would find 
when they went into details and did not 
simply read anonymous letters in The 
Times from anonymous manufacturers 
who were going to remove their whole 
plant, that it would be extremely difficult 
for any of these manufacturers to leave 
Treland, and very few of them were very 
likely to do so. He had listened with 
great attention to the speech of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen), and in some respects he was 
greatly pleased with it. It was well- 
known that some poisons would counter- 
act the effeets of other poisons, and he 
believed in the same way the speech of 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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would counteract that of the Member for 
West Birmingham. The Member for 
West Birmingham in that House and in 
the country had been saying that Ireland 
under this Bill in times of peace would 
pay £1,090,009, and in times of war about 
£2,0)0,099, less than she ought to 
pay. But the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had told them that the 
Irish Exchequer would be bankrupt 
under the new arrangement. Now 
the two facts could not happen. Either 
the Member for West Birmingham was 
utterly wrong or the Member for St. 
George’s (Mr. Goschen) was utterly 
wroug. The two statements could not pos- 
sibly beat once true. The real fact of the 
matter was that if they only left Ireland 
alone and simply allowed her to spend all 
the taxes she collected in Ireland on 
Irish affairs instead of being bankrupt 
she would be very rich. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool said Ireland was te be 
treated harshly if she left the partnership. 
They were not leaving the partnership. 


They were going to pay a great 
deal of money into the concern. The 
Prime Minister told them that there 
would be £5,660,090 for the Irish 


Exchequer under the new arrangement, 
and £2,436,090 was to be hercontribution 
to the Imperial Revenue. That was 
practically true, but in addition there was 
a sum of £1,470,000 for taxes collected 
in Ireland, partly on whisky and partly 
on porter, but which was credited to Eng- 
land under the scheme. Ireland’s Revenue 
would, therefore, be £9,574,000, and if 
the whole of that sum were allowed to 
be spent in Ireland, the country would be 
rich in every possible way. It was all 
very well to talk of Ireland being bank- 
rupt and being very poor, but that was 
after England had squeezed her. The 
taxes on whisky had been imposed very 
much against the will of Irishmen of all 
Parties. Whatever their opinions might 
be, they were agreed that [reland should 
not have to bear further taxation of any 
kind. So long as the accounts between 
the two countries were kept on the footing 
of the amount collected in Ireland the 
matter was very simple, but when once 
that broad line was left the computation 
of how much ought to be erelitel to 
England and Ireland respectively became 
very complicated. He questioned the 
accuracy in all respeets of the Returns 
made by the Treasury clerks. It was 
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perfectly fair to ask from Ireland an 
equal contribution of men to the Army, 
but it was not fair to ask from her an 
equal contribution of money, because she 
had not the same interest in wars as 
England, and her resources in money were 
less. The Member for West Birmingham 
had stated that United Ireland had de- 
clared in an article that Ireland had no 
interest whatever in war expenditure ; he 
had not seen the article, but if that were 
its purport it went too far, because 
Ireland had an interest as long as 
she had to pay anything, but her 
interests were not as great as England’s. 
Ireland did not, for instance, order 
5,000,000 tons of shipping ; she was not 
a great commercial nation; and she had 
very little interest in the retention of 
India. This difference ought to be con- 
sidered when they were fixing the amount 
which Ireland should contribute to the 
Imperial Revenue. He could take many 
of the tests by which the wealth of a 
nation was estimated, and he would have 
no difficulty in showing that the propor- 
tion fixed for Ireland to pay under 
the Bill to the Imperial Exchequer 
should be less than 1-25th. For ex- 
ample, the Irish Railways were worth 
£37,000,000, those of the United King- 
dom £865,000,000, House property in 
Ireland was valued at £63,000,000, in the 
United Kingdom at £2,424,000,000 ; fur- 
niture £31,000,000, and £1,212,000,000., 
The Income Tax on Government Stock 
was only 1-53rd in Ireland; of the United 
Kingdom, on Public Companies and 
Foreign Stocks 1-32nd. The case would 
be somewhat different if the finances of 
the country were to be handed over 
to the Irish Government in a satis- 
factory state; but, on the contrary, they 
would be handed over in very bad condi- 
tion. The cost of the administration of 
the Irish Post Office, for instance, was 
excessive in comparison with that of the 
same Department in England, and instead 
of there being a loss on the Irish Post 
Office there ought to be a considerable 
saving ; and altogether there could be no 
doubt that in Ireland the expense of 
administration was relatively greater than 
in Great Britain. They might say that 
the land was there ; but land in Ireland 
more especially was a most inelastic 
subject for taxation. This state of 
things was due to the past and present 
mode of government, and the point should 
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be taken into consideration when they 
were fixing the amount of Ireland’s con- 
tribution under Home Rule. There were 
many heavy expenses which would fall on 
the Irish Government for some years 
after this Bill came inte operation— 
expenses connected with the Constabulary, 
as, for example, the pensions which 
England ought to pay; and then the 
Judicial Bench, and other Public Offices, 
all expenses would, as it were, be a 
legacy from the old system of administra- 
tion, and it would only be fair to diminish 
Ireland’s proposed contribution to the 
Imperial Exchequer—at any rate, for 
some years tocome. It had been said 
that Ireland would no longer be able te 
obtain loans for public purposes at 2} pe 
cent., but he held that Ireland woulc 
have a moral claim to have money cit 
those terms as long as she continued to 
pay her proportion to the Imperial 
Exchequer—the loan, of course, in 
every case to be sanctioned by the 
Imperial House of Commons. These 
were the chief points which he 
had to bring before the House. He 
pointed out that in the Parliament of 
1871 there was not a single Home Ruler 
elected. In the 1874 Parliament, though 
the Prime Minister gave one or two votes 
against them—and he was not the Leader 
of the Opposition at that time—his 
(Colonel Nolan's) impression was that 
they were rather reluctant votes. So 
far as the Irish Members could be 
brought to a decision on the question, 
there were 59 for Home Rule. They 
had perhaps only produced 54 on a Divi- 
sion. It could not have been expected, 
however, that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister, who was not an 
Irish Member, would go in for Home 
Rule in that Parliament. Subsequently 
the state of things was slightly dif- 
ferent, but between 1880 and 1885 they 
never had a Home Rule Motion. In 
1885, after the passing of the Franchise 
Bill, the voice of Ireland was made 
manifest, and that voice had decided the 
Prime Minister. As to the Preamble of 
the Bill, it acknowledged the supreme 
authority of the Imperial House of 
Commons. Of course he (Colonel Nolan) 
should vote for that Preamble, but he did 
not consider that that vote—and here he 
was thoroughly expressing the views of 
his constituents—would bind him if the 
Bill did not pass into law and receive the 
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Queen’s signature. He only acknow- 
ledged the supremacy of the Imperial 
Parliament provisionally—and in this 
matter he spoke the sentiments of a 
considerable number of Irish people. 
He did not assert that the Home Rule 
Bill was the whole of the struggle be- 
tween the Irish race and the British 
Government. Ireland had never re- 
nounced her right to be considered a 
nation. True she had been beaten in 
many conflicts with Great Britain, but 
that was partly owing to the conforma- 
tion of the country, partly because the 
country was a smail and poorer one, and 
possessed therefore of inferior resources. 
The Bill might pass, and if it did he con- 
sidered that Ireland would be justified in 
entering into this bargain with Great 
Britain. They had household suffrage 
in Ireland; four-fifths of the Irish 
Members freely elected after a fashion. 
[Laughter.] Yes; and if there was any 
dispute on that point, it did not exist 
qua Home Rule—four-fifths of the 
Irish Members were pledged to Home 
Rule—for whether Parnellites or the 
reverse they were all for Home Rule. 
He thought the Bill would go through 
Committee after many a sore rub, and 
would be thrown out in the House of 
Lords. It might be brought in again or it 
might be dropped, but it must be remem- 
bered that the Irish people throughout 
the world would not drop the principle of 
Nationality. Mr. A. M. Sullivan, who was 
an eloquent and illustrious Irishman, had 
said that they talked of Home Rulers as 
though they were an extreme party, but 
they were not an extreme party, they 
were a middle party. If they were 
erushed out on this Bill, the House 
would have trouble all over the world. 
He was one of those who, first of all, 
wished well to Ireland, and, after that, 
wished well to England, and he sincerely 
hoped in the interest of both countries 
that the Bill would be passed not only 
by the House but by the other branch 
of the Legislature. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) : The few remarks I shall 
ask leave to make I shall devote almost 
entirely to the financial aspects of the 
Bill, and I shall be able to compress my 
observations into a much shorter compass 
in consequence of the able speech we 
heard earlier in the evening from the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
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Goschen). But if the House will grant 
me its indulgence for a time I propose to 
deal with the financial aspects of the 
Bill. This is no doubt a very prosaic 
part of the question, but those who sneer 
forget that pounds, shillings, and pence 
are mere measures; but they represent 
so much human Inbour—so much human 
life. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary told us on Friday that— 
“The arguments against the financial pro- 
posals in the Bill are absolutely destructive of 
one another, because we are told that the scheme 
is unjust to Great Britain, and at the same time 
that it is ungenerous to Ireland.” 
I should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man who has said so. That is not our 
argument. His friends opposite accuse 
him of a want of generosity, but our 
contention is that while the financial pro- 
posals of the Bill are unjust to Great Bri- 
tain they would also be injurious to Ireland, 
The right hon, Gentleman appears to 
think that if they are disadvantageous to 
Ireland they must be advantageous to 
England, and vice versa. Sir, we main- 
tain on the contrary that they may be, 
and will be, disadvantageous to both. 
The requirements of the two Islands 
are very different. Ireland needs 
capital to assist tenants in the purchase 
of their holdings, for the drainage of 
land, for the improvement of harbours, 
for the construction of light railways, 
and various other purposes. Large 
sums have hitherto been advanced from 
the Imperial Exchequer at low rates of 
interest. How important this is may be 
realised from the fact that while the 
amount advanced from the National Ex- 
chequer up to the last Return has been 
for Seotch purposes £9,000,000, and for 
English £50,600,000 the advance to 
Ireland his been no less than £52,000,000 
—actually more than to England, 
Moreover, to this must be added some 
£10,000,000 advanced to tenants under 
the Land Acts. Now, Sir, what pro- 
bability is there that Ireland would 
enjoy similar advantages if this Bill 
were passed. What has been our 
experience as to these loans ? In the 
vase of the advance to Scotland the 
ascertained loss written off has been 
£365,000 out of £900,000; in the 
ease of England £474,000 out of 
£50,000,000, while in that of Ireland, no 
less than £10,400,000 has been written 
off as bad out of the £52,000,000, It is 
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obvious, therefore, that it would be 
found difficult, if uot impossible, to 
obtain such advances in future, except- 
ing at a comparatively high rate of 
interest, and this would be a serious dis- 
advantage toIreland. That is as regards 
Public Works. Coming to the land, it has 
been the policy of this House to enable 
tenants to purchase their holdings. If 
this Bill passes it will be impossible for 
Ireland to raise the necessary funds 
at a rate as low as the Imperial 
Exchequer can do so; one of two things, 
therefore, must happen ; either it will be 
necessary to make a higher charge to the 
tenants, or if the present rate is main- 
tained additional taxes must be raised in 
order to make good the deficiency. The 
farmers of Ireland will, therefore, be 
placed by this Bill in a much less favour- 
able position for the purchase of their 
holdings. What will be the effect of the 
Bill on Irish commerce and manufactures ? 
Taking six of the principal Irish Com- 
panies, there has been since the introduc- 
tion of this Bill, as I am informed by 
Messrs. Vertue & Co., on a capital of 
£22,000,000 a depreciation of £2,000,000, 
and the fall is still continuing. Taking 
Irish securities as a whole, the loss must 
be enormous, and it is the more remark- 
able because on corresponding English 
securities there has, on the contrary, 
during the same period been a rise. The 
feeling of insecurity it has already created 
will discourage the establishment or en- 
largement of manufacturing works in 
Ireland, and tend to the abandoning of 
those already in operation. Manufac- 
turers are already - preparing in some 
eases to transfer their works else- 
where, and would do still more but 
for their belief that the Bill will aot 
really pass. As regards the effect 
on Irish commerce, I express not only 
the general opinion of merchants and 
bankers in England, but I may also re- 
mind the House that the same conviction 
has been expressed by the Chambers of 
Commerce, not only of Belfast—hon 
Members think nothing of Belfast— 
but of Dublin also. The result of 
this will, of course, be to reduce 
the demand for labour, and conse- 
quently the rate of wages in Ireland. 
But are Irish Nationalists in favour of 
the Bill? The Bill reduces considerably 


the Irish contribution to Imperial Ex- 
penditure and throws the difference on 
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Great Britain. That no one will deny, 
The right hon. Gentlemen the Prime 
Minister tells us that— 

“Whereas the present Irish contribution to 

the Imperial Expenditure ‘s 12 per cent. we 
propose to fix it at a little over 4 per cent.” 
I hope to show the House by official 
figures that both these statements are 
absolutely erroneous ; but no doubt there 
will be a_ considerable reduction, 
which will relieve Ireland and place the 
burden on us. Now, if Irish Nationalists 
were really in favour of Home Rule, 
they ought to be ready to make some 
sacrifice for it. They ought to welcome 
it all the more when it is accompanied, as 
I will show in a few minutes, by a pre- 
sent of £2,000,000 a year. Far from 
this, when we come to the point they 
seem to like it so little that they insist 
on being paid even more highly. They 
doubt about accepting it at all unless they 
are to get a stili larger contribution from 
us. ‘The hon. Member for Longford has 
told the House that— 

“T could not possibly say that we are satisfied 

with the financial clauses of the Bill as they at 
present stand. I will leave that subject until 
we get into Committee, when it will have to be 
thorougkly thrashed out.” 
The hon. Member for East Clare said 
that the financial proposals were so bad 
that if they were not amended it would 
be a question whether he and his friends 
would vote for the Third Reading at all. 
The Lord Mayor of Dublin, speaking at 
a meeting of the Corporation on the 10th 
instant (April), asserted that— 

“If the financial clauses are not altered, 
Ireland's position would be much worse than it 
now is, and it would be the duty of every Irish- 
man to oppose the Bill.” 

In fact, while they profess to be burning 
for Home Rule,they will not consent to take 
it unless they are highly paid for doing so. 
I do not know whether the attention of 
hon. Members has been directed to the 
emigration statistics, but they are some- 
what remarkable. For the three years 
before 1886 emigration was decreasing. 
Then came the first Home Rule Bill, and 
the emigration was immediately stimu- 
lated. It rose from 60,000 in 18865 to 
61,000 in 1886, and 79,000 in 1887. 
Under Lord Salisbury’s Government it 
fell from 79,000 in 1887 to 73,000 in 
1888 ; 65,000 in 1889, down to 53,000 
in 1892. Now, it is increasing again, 
and the first three months of this year 
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shows a rise of 3,500 as compared with 
last year. That does not look as if the 
people of Ireland had much confidence in 
the present Government, or believed that 
Home Rule would bring in the mil- 
lenium. I think I have said enough to 
prove that in the opinion of investors, of 
the Irishmen most conversant with the 
commercial and manufacturing interests 
of their country, and even of Nationalists 
themselves, the financial and commercial 
effect of the Bill on Ireland would be 
disastrous—so much so that even the 
Member for East Clare doubts whether 
he would vote for it. Now, Sir, having, 
as I think, proved this part of the case 
up to the hilt, let us see how we in Eng- 
land should be affected by the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister, in moving the Second Reading 
of this Bill, said— 

“ We propose to fix the Irish contribution at 
a little over 4 per cent., whereas the present 
Irish contribution to the Imperial Revenue is 
no less than 12 per cent. That contribution, I 
am sorry to say, has been for some time an 
injustice, and its continuance would be simply 
a prolongation of injustice.” 


Now, Sir, if my right hon. Friend will 
look to his own Return of April 7 last, 
and I appeal to his candour to do so, I 
think he must admit that this statement 
is entirely inaccurate. The total Revenue 
contributed by the three Kingdoms is 
given in that Return at £89,500,000, of 
which it is stated that Ireland con- 
tributed—not 12 per cent., but 8°3_ per 
ceat. But, Sir, that is not all. Before 
we consider whether Ireland was misused, 
we must take into consideration the 
amount returned to her. This is also 
given in the same Return, and deducting 
this, the balance contributed by Ireland 
towards Imperial expenditure is offi- 
cially stated in the same Return, not 
at 12 per cent., as stated by my 
right hon. Friend, but at less than 
3°5 percent. Where, then, is the injustice ? 
The second statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman is that, under the Bill, Ireland 
would pay rather over 4 percent. Is 
that correct ? He takes the Customs at 
£2,370,000, out of which we are to pay 
£50),000 for the Constabulary, leaving 
a net contribution by Ireland of 
£1,870,000. The right hon. Gentleman 
estimated the expenditure on Imperial 
Services at £59,000,000, But, according 
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to his own Return, issued last February, 
the real amount is £61,500,000. Now, 
£1,870,000 out of £61,500,000, so far 
from being over 4 per cent., is barely 
over 3 per cent. These seem small 
fractions, but they mean millions of 
money, and a heavy addition to the 
burdens of Great Britain. Then the 
Prime Minister says that Ireland is at 
present unjustly treated. Is this so? 
Sir, my right hon. Friend himself told us 
in 1871—and it is true now—that 





“ You would expect, when it is said that the 

Imperial Parliament is to be broken up, that, 
at the very least, a case should be made out, 
showing there were great subjects of policy and 
great demands necessary for the welfare of 
Ireland. What are the inequalities of England 
and Ireland? I declare that I know none, 
except that there are certain taxes still remain- 
ing which are levied on Englishmen and Scotch- 
men, and which are not levied on Irishmen. 
And, likewise, there are certain purposes for 
which public money is freely and largely 
granted in Jreland, and for which it is not 
given in England and Scotland. This seems to 
me to be a very feeble case, indeed, for the 
argument that has been made, by means of 
which we are told that the fabric of the United 
Parliament of the Kingdom is to be broken 
up.” 
In fact, Ireland has 15 per cent. of the 
representation and bears only 3°5 per 
cent. of the taxation. Sir, we do not 
grudge this liberal treatment to Ireland. 
We have given it cheerfully. But it is a 
very different thing to exact it as a right. 
But now, when we are about to place the 
finances of the country on a new 
basis, what would be the just sum 
for each to contribute? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister, 
in 1886, pointed out with great force 
that— 


“ Treland is valued much lower in preportion 
to the real value than England or Scotland, and 
the valuation in the latest year for which we 
have Returns is in Great Britain £166,000,000, 
and for Ireland £13,833,000, ziving a proportion 
of 1 to 12, or 1-13th.” 





Again, he pointed out that another good 
test is that— 


“Afforded by the Death Duties, not by the 
amount levied, because the amounts levied 
vary capriciously according to the consanguinity 
scale, but by the property passing under the 
Death Duties. The amount of property on 
which, on an average of three vears, the Death 
Duties fall, was in Great Britain £170,000,000, 
and in Lreland £12,908,000, or 1 to 13.” 
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1-l5th, therefore, seems a fair con- 
tribution to ask from Ireland 


towards Imperial Expenditure. That 
being so, we say that the provisions 
in the Bill are very unjust te the 
people of Great Britain. The proposal 
is that the Customs should be allotted 
to Imperial purposes, and that would 
amount to £2,370,000, so that, as The 
Economist points out, our Imperial Ex- 
penditure being £61,500,000, 1-15th 
would be just over £4,100,000. 
however, is to pay only £2,370,000, from 
which must be deducted the £500,000 
for the Irish Police which we are to 
pay, so that Ireland will pay £1,870,000 
towards Imperial Expenditure instead of 
£4,000,000, which she ought to con- 
tribute—a difference of over £2,200,000 


in her favour, which the people of Great | 


Britain will have to pay and which will 
necessitate extra taxation. This is not 
£2,200,000 once for all, but £2,200,000 
a year—an amount which capitalised 
would come to over £70,000,000 sterling, 
and which we are called on to hand over 
to Ireland. A more wanton and pro- 
fligate waste of British taxes perhaps 
was never proposed to a House of 
Commons, and those who vote for it will 
have to answer to their countrymen. 
This, Sir, is the price which England is 
to pay for the present Government ; this 
is the amount of taxation over and above 
our fair share which we are to pay for 
Ireland, and yet Home Rulers are not 
satisfied. But this is only the extra 
burden thrown on us in times of peace. 
In war it would be much more. But it 


is, I fear, too much to hope that we shall | 


never have another war. Ireland will 
have 80 votes in determining our policy. 
Their votes may turn the scale, and yet, 
excepting any addition which may be 
made to Customs and Excise, the whole 
burden will fall on us. My right hon. 
Friend admits that such a position would 
be intolerable, and that some provision 
must be introduced into the Bill to meet 
it, and he has thrown out some sugges- 
tions as to the manner in which the 
additional sum required might be raised. 
Suppose, he said— 


“Suppose that we required £40,000,000 of 
annual revenue over and above what we now 
require, £20,000,000 might be raised in Great 
Britain, I will suppose, from the Excise by an 
addition of 2s, 6d. to the Spirit Duty, together 


Sir John Lubbock 
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| with some other taxation which might be re. 
| quired to bring England within its scope. 
corresponding sum to be taken from Ireland in 
the proportion that the Bill contemplates would 
| be £800,000. If we raised the Income Tax 
| from 6d. to 16d., which was done, I believe, in 
| one year during the Crimean War, that would 
raise £20,000,000 from England, and wonld 
impose upon Ireland a burden of £800,000.” 
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Sir, I listened to this statement 
j}of my right hon. Friend with 
‘amazement. The Spirit Duties, at 


| present amounting to 10s., bring in 
£20,000,000, so that an addition of 
| 2s. 6d., even if it did not, as it certainly 
| would, check consumption, would procure, 


eat £20,000,000, but less than 


£5,000,000, so that my right hon. Friend 
is wrong to the extent of £15,000,000, 
As regards the Income Tax, I presume 


that the right hon. Gentleman will 
| introduce some provision to prevent its 
being raised by the Irish Parliament, 
because if it were so raised, it would, of 
course, not be available for Imperial 
purposes. My right hon. Friend 
assumes that an Income Tax at 16d. 
would bring in as much per Id. as one 
at 6d., but Iam sure he will not deny 
that the amount would be far smaller, 
So far, then, from bringing in 
£40,000,000, the proposals of my right 
hon. would not produce half that 
amount. I do not dwell on the diffi- 
‘culty, if not the impossibility, there 
| would be in collecting these addi- 
‘tional taxes in Ireland. Sir, I should 
‘really hesitate to point out such ex- 
| traordinary differences if I could not 
in support to the very high 





| refer 
| authority of The Economist newspaper. 
' Even now I do so only tentatively— 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
| favour us with some explanation. The 
| trade and commerce and agriculture of 
| the Empire are not in such a flourishing 
condition that we can afford to make 
| reckless and dangerous experiments, or 
| to take upon ourselves unnecessary 
burdens of taxation. We went 
recently to my right hon. Friend the 
Prime Minister as a deputation from the 
City of London in support of that from 
Belfast. He did not deny that we re- 
presented the opinion—the general 
opinion—an opinion so general as to 
approach to unanimity, that this Bill 
strikes a heavy blow at the commerce of 
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the country, both of England and Ireland. 
But he told us we were wrong and he 
was right. He added that this was 
another question as between the classes 
and the masses. But in this respect 
our interests are identical. If, as we 
firmly believe, this Bill strikes a heavy 
blow at the commercial interests of the 
country, though merchants, and bankers, 
and manufacturers may feel it first, the 
working men will feel it most. It will 
tend to diminish their employment, to raise 
their taxes, and to lower their wages. 
I have dealt mainly with the financial 
aspects, because excepting in the brilliant 
speech of the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, and from 
the hon. Member for Norwich, they 
have been little referred to, and we are 
surely entitled to a reply from the Trea- 
sury Bench. If I have not entered into 
other parts of the subject it is not be- 
cause I do not feel them deeply. Sir, I 
maintain that the title of this Bill is 
essentially misleading. It alters, as we 
think, very much for the worse, the Go- 
vernment of Ireland, but it essentially 
changes the Government of Great 
Britain also. If Irishmen are to 
manage their own affairs and come here 
to vote on ours, we shall be placed at a 
most unfair disadvantage. There was no 
speech in this Debate for which I waited 
with more interest than for that of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland. He told us that he had 
changed his opinion on account of the 
altered tones of the Irish Nationalists. 
If that had been so, I can only say that 
never was a net spread more clearly in 
the sight of any bird. But the right 
hon. Gentleman has forgotten his own 
speeches. No doubt he was glad to do 
so. What did the right hon. Gentle- 
man give as his reason in 1885? He 
said— 

“Tt is proposed to give Ireland a Parliament 
of its own for Irish legislation, but to admit 
Irish Representatives to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment to discuss and vote upon Imperial matters. 
- . « . However anxious we may be to 
divide the domestic functions of Parliament 
from its Imperial functions, I will venture to 
say that Irish Members wlll not only be abso- 
lute masters of their own Parliament in Dublin, 
but they will be our masters at Westminster as 
well,” 

Sir, are Scotch Home Rulers in favour 
of this Bill? The Scottish Home Rule 
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Association has issued a Manifesto in 
which they say— 

“The proposal te grant a Legislature and 
Executive Government to Ireland, and with- 
hold them from Scotland, is unjust to a loyal, 
industrious, patient, and intelligent people, 
and appears to set a premium upon disorder. 
The granting of Home Rule to Ireland first. 
without any promise or guarantee that the 
claim of Scotland to a Legislature and Execu- 
tive Government will be conceded, would be 
destractive of the national life of Scotland, and 
an act of treachery towards the Scottish people 
In point of fact, the Irish would become the 
masters of the British Parliament.” 
Moreover, even if Ireland is to be 
represented the number of Members 
given here in the Bill is unreasonable 
and excessive. As long as the Im- 
perial Parliament regulates the domes- 
tie affairs of Ireland it is reasonable 
that in fixing the Irish representation we 
should take population into account ; but 
when it is merely a question of foreign 
relations, of defence, and of providing for 
the debt, then surely the representation 
and contribution should go _ together. 
Ireland will only contribute 1-30th of the 
amount under the present Bill, so that 
her fair number of Members would be not 
80 but only 20. Sir, I oppose this Bill 
because it would be a disgraceful deser- 
tion of the loyal minority in the three 
Southern Provinces of Ireland, because 
it would impose upon the people of 
Ulster a domination which they detest. 
It is all very well for Home Rulers to 
laugh at Ulster, but in their heart of 
hearts they know that the matter is more 
serious than they profess to think, The 
very shadow of the Bill is chilling Irish 
industry and enterprise, capital is pre- 
paring to leave the country, passions are 
being roused, and emigration is increasing. 
So far as England is concerned a new 
Constitution is being forced on us against 
our will by Irish votes, a Constitution to 
which I believe we should not long sub- 
mit, but from which it might take a revolu- 
tion to relieve us. Happily, however, this 
Bill cannot become law without an ap- 
peal to the people, and when their 
judgment is given, 1 have little doubt as 
to what the verdict will be. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 

Motion agreed to. 


Y 
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Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND CHARGES 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (NAVIGATION 
OF THE RIVERS AIRE AND CALDER) 


BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by tne Board of Trade, 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum 
Rates, Tolls, and Charges applicable thereto, of 
the Undertakers of the Navigation of the Rivers 
Aire and Calder, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Burt and Mr, Mundella, 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 303.] 


CANAL TOLLS AND CHARGES PROVI- 


SIONAL ORDER (BIRMINGHAM CANAL 

NAVIGATIONS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum 
Tolls and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
Company of Proprietors of the Birmingham 
Canal Navigations, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Burt and Mr. Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 304. ] 


CHARGES PROVI- 
(GRAND JUNCTION 


CANAL TOLLS AND 
SIONAL ORDER 


CANAL) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trace, 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum 
Tolls and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
Company of Proprietors of the Grand Junction 
Canal, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt 
and Mr. Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 305.] 


CHARGES 
AND 


CANAL RATES, TOLLS, AND 
PROVISIONAL ORDER (LEEDS 
LIVERPOOL CANAL) BILL, 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade, 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum 
Rates, Tolls, and Charges applicable thereto, of 
the Leeds and Liverpool Canal Company, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr, 
Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 306.) 


{COMMONS} (Chairmen’s Panel) Se. 
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AND CHARGES PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (WARWICK AND BIR- 


MINGHAM CANAL) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm a 
Provisional Order made by the Board of Trade, 
under “The Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1888,” containing the Classification of Mer- 
chandise Traffic, and the Schedule of Maximum 
Tolls and Charges applicable thereto, of the 
Warwick and Birmingham Canal Companys 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr, 
Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 307.] 


SEA FISHERIES. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on Sea 
Fisheries do consist of Seventeen Members. 
The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Commander Bethell, Mr. Buchanan, Dr. 
Clark, Mr, Cotton-Jodrell, Mr. Harry Foster, 
Mr. Furness, Mr. Heneage, Mr. Hozier, Major 
Jones, Mr. Kearley, Mr. James William 
Lowther, Mr. Mallock, Mr. Marjoribanks, Mr. 
William O’Brien, Mr. Pinkerton, Mr. Robert 
Price, and Sir Albert Rollit. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records, 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(¥r, 
Marjoribanks.) 


RAILWAY COMPANIES’ CHARGES BILL. 
On Motion of Sir James Whitehead, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to the Charges of the 
Railway Companies for the conveyance of goods, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir James White- 
head, Mr. Brand, Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. T. W. 
Russell, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. Hunter, Sir 
Charles Dilke, Mr. Field, Mr. Barton, Mr. John 

Burns, Mr. Baldwin, and Mr. Frederick Frye. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 309.] 


COMMITTEES (CHAIRMEN’S 
PANEL) (LAW, &c.) 

Sir HENRY JAMES reported from 
the Chairmen’s Panel ; That they had 
appointed Sir Matthew White Ridley to 
act as Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee for the of Bill 
relating to Law, and Courts of Justice, 
and Legal Procedure, in the place of Sir 
George Osborne Morgan. 


STANDING 


consideration 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


Housefadjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 18th April 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


SAT FIRST. 
The Duke of Sutherland—after the 
death of his father. 


SWAZILAND. 
QUESTION.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN wished 
to ask the noble Marquess the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies a question of 
which he had given him private notice— 
namely, whether it was the case that Sir 
Henry Loch, the High Commissioner of 
Cape Colony, or either of his colleagues, 
was that day to meet Mr. Kriiger to dis- 
cuss the questions relating to the affairs 
of Swaziland and Bechuanaland ? and he 
further wished to ask thenoble Marquess 
as to the position and status of Mr. 
Kriiger. Accounts had appeared in the 
newspapers which seemed to throw some 
doubt on the position really occupied by 
Mr. Kriiger. It had been stated that the 
Volksraad was making a scrutiny into 
the Presidential election which had lately 
taken place in the Transvaal, and it was, 
of course, important to know with whom 


our Commissioner was treating. He 
therefore wished to ask the noble 


Marquess whether Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment recognised Mr. Kriiger as President 
of the ‘Transvaal, and whether it was with 
him as President of the Transvaal that 
they were treating? 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tuk COLONIES (The Marquess — of 
Rivox) : My Lords, I have every reason 
to believe that Mr. Kriiger has been 
elected President of the South African 
Republic. The serutiny has, I believe, 
been concluded, and he has been declared 
duly elected President. Sir Henry Loch 
will, I understand, meet him to-day in 
Colesberg, of course, in his capacity, only, 


as President of the Republie. If Mr. 
Kriiger has not been so elected, 
Sir Henry Loch will not enter 


into communications with him upou the 
subject on which he is to meet him 
The High Commissioner will meet him 
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/at Colesberg in accordance with the 
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undertaking given by the late Govern- 
ment to receive any communications 
which the Government of the South 
African Republic may have to make to 
Her Majesty’s Government for their con- 
sideration with respect to the Swaziland 
Convention of 1890, 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; 
to be printed. (No, 55.) 


Lorp SANDHURST: My Lords, as 
it is necessary that the Army Annual 
Bill should become law before the end 
of the month, I beg to give notice that I 
shall move the Second Reading on 
Thursday, and the Committee stage on 
Friday, next. 


read 1®; 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS CONFIRMATION 


&e.) pitt [H.1.]. 

A Bill to confirm certain 
made by the Education Department under the 
Elementary Education Act, 1870, to enable the 
school boards for Chiswick, Haworth, and West 
Ham, to put in force the Lands Clauses Con- 
solidation Act, 1845, and the Acts amending the 
same—Was presented by the Lord President 
(E. Kimberley) ; read 1*; and to be printed. 
(No. 53.) 


(CHISWICK, 


Provisional Orders 


OF 
(IRELAND) BILL [HLL]. 

A Bill to amend the law relating to the sale 
of intoxicating liquors in Ireland on Saturday 
amd Sunday, and for other purposes connected 
therewith—Was presented by the Lord O'Neill ; 
read 1*; to be printed; and to be read 2* or 
Tuesday the 2nd of May next. (No. 54.) 


INTOXICATING LIQUORS 


SALE 





LOCAL AUTHORITIES LOANS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1891) AMENDMENT BILL. 
Read 1*, and to be printed. (No. 57.) 

MERCHANT SHIPPING (FISHING BOATS) 
ACTS (1883 AND AMENDMENT 
BILL. 

Read 1", and to be printed. 


1887) 
(No, 58.) 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL. 

Read 14, and to be printed. (No. 59.) 
SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL COM- 
MITTEE (BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 

Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners. (No. 60.) 


Z. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 
Read 1* ; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners. (No. 61.) 
House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o'clock, to Thursday 
next, a quarter past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 18th April 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


BIRMINGHAM CANAL BILL [ Zords.} 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Coroner BRIDGEMAN (Bolton) 
said, before the Bill was allowed to pass, 
he desired to know whether the promoters 
intended to proceed with Clause 13, which 
proposed an entirely new departure in 
legislation of this kind ? This clause 
was todo away with the proviso as to 
the liability of the company to build 
bridges over the Canal. It appeared to 
him that that was a very valuable proviso 
to have ina Bill. In these days, when 
large companies like Railway and Canal 
Companies were given very large powers, 
it was of great importance that the 
interests of the community should be 
safeguarded and none of the ancient 
rights conferred on the public taken 
away. It seemed to him that this was 
the most important part of the Bill, and 
he should like to hear from the promoters 
why this clause had been inserted, doing 
away with the liability of the company 
to provide bridges. In order to raise the 
question, aud to obtain an answer, he 
moved that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six mouths. 

*Mr. ERNEST SPENCER (West 
Bromwich) seconded the Motion for the 
rejection of the Bill, and said he did so 
not only because of the inclusion in the 
Bill of certain principles which were op- 
posed to the law as it now stood—he 
referred to Clause 13 doing away with 
the company’s liability to pay for 
bridges under necessary and proper cir- 
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cumstances—but also for the omission of 
certain clauses which were to be found 
in the Bill as originally introduced, 
These clauses were of considerable im- 
portance to his constituency (West 
Bromwich), inasmuch as they proposed to 
do away with eight locks, which were the 
rause of much delay and congestion of 
traffic, and to substitute therefor an 
inclined plane which would allow of 
boats descending and ascending rivers 
with much advantage in time and con- 
venience. If the hon. Member in charge 
of the Bill could assure him these 
clauses would be inserted his opposition 
to the Bill would be materially 
weakened. ’ 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—( Colonel Bridgeman.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


*Mr. DIXON (Birmingham, Edgbas- 
ton) hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
uot press his Amendment to a Division, 
because the matter he had alluded to was 
only of secondary importance, and a very 
small portion indeed of the Bill. His 
experience of the customs of the House 
was that it was not usual to prevent a 
Bill of this kind going to a Committee 
unless there was a very strong reason for 
it, and such a strong reason, he main- 
tained, had not been explained to the 
House. The facts of the case, as he under- 
stood them, were these: In the original 
Act, passed more than 100 years ago, there 
was a provision that certain bridges 
should be made by the Canal Company, and 
he believed that all the bridges then con- 
templated—and, indeed, more—had been 
built by the Canal Company, and, there- 
fore, the intention of the Act had been 
fully carried out. There had only been 
two eases brought before the Courts 
during the whole 100 years, and of these 
one was decided in favour of the Canal 
Company and the other against. There 
were something like 500 bridges,and onlyin 
the case of two had any difficulty occurred. 
Another matter of importance was this : 
During that time there had been a group 
of 70 bridges built by owners and occu- 
piers of land, and the fact that owners 
and oceupiers had recognised that if they 
desired a bridge it was their duty to build 
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it at their own cost showed that during 
all this time there had been a feeling 
throughout the district that if a bridge 
was to be built it should be built by the 
owners of the land and not by the Canal 
Company. Under these circumstances, 
why should it be sought to put a different 
interpretation on the original Act to that 
which had been given by all the owners 
and occupiers of land up to the present 
moment 2? Having built all the bridges 
originally intended, and which they 
could be called upon to provide, 
it would be a_— great hardship 
on the company if they were now to be 
‘alled upon to erect additional bridges, 
The whole matter, however, could be 
much better gone into in Committee, and 
he hoped, therefore, the House would not 
depart from the usual practice, but would 
allow the Bill to be read a second time. 
Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS (Mr. Metior, York, W.R., 
Sowerby) hoped the House would 
uot depart from the usual rule in these 
eases. If ever there was a case in which 
the investigation of a Select Committee 
was required it was the present case. A 
Select Committee was the tribunal whieh 
had been suggested by the House for 
undertaking inquiry in a case of this 
kind, and he had not been able to ascer- 
tain any reason why they should not 
now follow the ordinary rule. He 
hoped, therefore, without saying one 
word about the merits of the Bill, that 
the House would not depart from its 
usual practice, but would allow the 
present stage of the Bill to be taken. 
*Sir A. HICKMAN (Wolverhampton, 
W.) said, as the Bill was originally in- 
troduced it contained certain clauses in 
the interest of the Canal Company and 
certain clauses in the interest of the 
public. Those in the interest of the 
Canal Company relieved them from the 
liability to provide bridges when the 
Magistrates had declared them to be 
necessary, and those in the interest of the 
public were to enable the Canal Company 
to make inclined planes in substitution for 
locks, which would be a matter of con- 
venience and advantage to the public. 
The clause as to making these locks had 
been withdrawn, but the clause relieving 
the company from liability to build 
bridges had been retained. He should 
be quite ready to leave the question for 
the decision of a Committee of the 
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House of Commons, but he submitted 
that they should have the whole matter 
before them, including the clauses which 
were in the interest of the public as well 
as the clause in the interest of the Canal 
Company. 

*Mr. J. A. BRIGHT (Birmingham, 
Central) thought he was able to say that 
there was no chance of the re-introduction 
of the clauses for the inclined planes, the 
company not having the necessary money. 
He did not quite understand the 
opposition to the Bill. The Bill had 
been promoted for’ several purposes, one 
of which was to get rid of an antiquated 
clause in a Bill 120 years old, which 
laid exceptional burdens on the Birming- 
ham Canal. He thought if ever there 
was a Bill which ought to be sent for 
discussion to a Select Committee it was 
this one, and he hoped, therefore, the 
Amendment would not be pressed to a 
Division. 

CoLoxeL BRIDGEMAN said, the 
reason he brought forward the matter 
was because this appeared to be rather 
a new principle. Many of them thought 
that the powers of Canal and Railway 
Companies were too large, and they 
would like to see this special clause in 
the original Act imposing the liability to 
provide bridges, or a clause of a similar 
tendency introduced into other Bills of 
Canal and Railway Companies 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, 8S.) : Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 
point of Order, The hon. Member has 
spoken twice, 





Question put, and agreed to, 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted, 


QUESTIONS, 

THE COUNTY PALATINE MAGISTRACY. 

Mr. MACLURE (Laneashire, S.E., 
Stretford) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster whether he 
has received from the Clerk of the Peace 
for the County of Lancaster copies of 
resolutions passed by the Justices in 
three special Sessions recently held, ex- 
pressing the Justices’ regret at the 
cancellation of the Minute of I871, a 
Minute acted upon by all previous 
Chancellors of the Duchy; whether 
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he will publish the Return supplied 
to him as regards all other counties, 
particularly those counties where the 
Lords Lieutenant are of his political 
opinion ; and whether he is aware that 
the last requisition forwarded to the 
Lord Lieutenant of the County of Lan- 
easter from a Local Board popularly 
elected contained a recommendation for 
the appointment of five Justices—namely, 
three Conservatives, one Liberal Unionist, 
and one supporter of the present Govern- 
ment, being, in their opinion, the most 
suitable persons to be appointed Justices 
in a district containing the largest rate- 
payers in and outside the City of Man- 
chester ? 

*Toe CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, 8S.) : I have re- 
ceived a copy of a resolution passed by 
the Justices of the Lonsdale Hundred, 
expressing such regret as is indicated in 
the question, It is material to an 
estimate of the value of this resolution 
to observe that in the Lonsdale Hundred 
there appear to be, in all, 103 Magis- 
trates entitled to attend Quarter Sessions, 
of whom only four seem to belong to the 
Party which has complained of being 
practically excluded from the Bench, 
and that, as I am informed, no one of 
those four was present when the resolu- 
tion was passed, no notice having been 
given on the agenda paper that any such 
resolution was to be brought forward. 
I have also received a copy of a resolu- 
tion from the Justices of the Hundreds 
of Amounderness, Blackburn, and Ley- 
land, not mentioning the Minute of 1871, 
but depreeating any change which may 
have the effect of introducing political 
bias into the local administration of 
justice, a view in which I heartily con- 
enr, and a result which any action | 
may take will be directed to prevent. 
No other resolution to the purport men- 
tioned in the question has been received 
by me, No Return has been asked for 
or supplied to me regarding other 
counties; nor have I anything to do 
with the appointment of Magistrates in 
any county except Lancashire. Iam 
not aware of any such requisition as 
is mentioned in the third paragraph of 
the question, but probably the hon. 
Member refers to a Memorial which 
appears, from a copy forwarded some 
months ago to me, to have been sent to 


Mr. Maclure 
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the Lord Lieutenant by the Local Board 
of Withington, asking for the appoint- 
ment of seven gentlemen named in it as 
being persons “ eligibie and suitable to 
be placed upon the County Bench.” 
Six of these gentlemen were themselves 
members of the Local Board which 
recommended them. I am _ informed 
that one of the seven is a I.iberal and 
the other six Conservatives, three being 
Chairmen of local Conservative Associa- 
tions. Three of these six were not elected 
members of the Board, but had been 
co-opted by the majority of the Board. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : May I ask from what source the 
right hon. Gentleman obtained knowledge 
of the political opinions of the four, and 
from what source his knowledge of the 
remaining 103 7 

Mr. BRYCE: The source from 
which I obtained my knowledge of the 
four was a Return furnished to me through 
the Clerk of the Peace for the County of 
Lancaster. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: And of 
the 103 7 

Mr. BRYCE: The 103 represents 
the total, as far as I can ascertain, at pre- 
sent on the roll of Justices for the Hun- 
dred of Lonsdale. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I wish 
to know whether, in dividing the Magis- 
trates according to their political colour, 
the right hon. Gentleman has had regard 
to the time at which they were appointed 
or the present time ; and whether he in- 
cludes in the 103 any who at the time 
they were appointed belonged to the 
Party to which the right hon. Gentleman 
belongs, and who may perhaps have 
changed their opinions ? 

Mr. BRYCE: It must be obvious 
that my answer can only refer to the 
political opinions now professed by those 
gentlemen, 

Mr. MACLURE: Has the right hon. 
Gentleman received any intimation from 
the Clerk of the Peace with regard to a 
meeting of the Salford Sessions ? 

Mr. BRYCE: Yes, Sir; 
resolution, but it did not express any 
regret at the cancellation of the Minute 
of 1871, which is the point of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. MACLURE: Then I beg to give 


notice that I shall take an opportunity 


I received a 
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of calling attention to the subject, be- 
cause the resolution did contain such an 
expression of regret. 


CHIEF CONSTABLE KINCHANT'S CASE, 
Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that a warrant for the arrest of 
Mr. R. H. Kinchant, the late Chief 
Constable for Warwickshire, was issued 
in May, 1892, in consequence of his 
failure to appear at the adjourned ex- 
amination on his bankruptey ; whether 
it has been brought to his notice that, 
upon Mr. Kinchant’s application for a 
pension, the Standing Joint Committee 
of the Warwickshire County Council 
passed resolutions in July, 1892, and 
January, 1893, that it could not be 
granted until he submitted himself for 
medical examination to Dr. Guthrie 
Rankin, of Leamington; and that re- 
cently Mr. Kinchant left Portugal, where 
he has been living te evade the execution 
of the warrant, and on the 3rd April, 
1893, was examined at No. 46, Russell 
Terrace, Leamington, by Dr. Guthrie 
Rankin, in order to comply with the re- 
solution of the Standing Joint Com- 
mittee and secure the payment of his 
pension ; and whether he will make in- 
quiries and state the circumstances under 
which Mr. Kinchant was allowed to leave 
Leamington and this country without 
the warrant for his arrest being ex- 
ecuted ? 

*Tne SECRETARY or STATE 
For THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asquitu, Fife, E.): Mr. Kinchant 
resigned the office of Chief Constable on 
the ground of ill-health, and after 22 
years’ approved service, on the 7th 
December, 1891. He was granted a 
superannuation pension of £192 a year 
by a resolution of the Standing Joint 
Committee, passed on the 18th January, 
1892. The subsequent facts are correctly 
stated in the first and second paragraphs 
of the question, except that the resolu- 
tion referred to in the second paragraph 
were resolutions passed in pursuance of 
Section 5 (3) of the Police Act, 1890, 
declining to make further payments in 
respect of the pension until Mr. 
Kinehant had submitted himself for 
further medical examination. In answer 


to the third paragraph, I am informed by 
the Standing Joint 


Committee that 
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neither the police authority nor any 
county official was aware that Mr. 
Kinchant intended to comply, or had 
complied, with the requirement of the 
Committee, that he should submit him- 
self for medical examination. It is to 
be observed that the warrant issued for 
his arrest was not founded on any 
criminal charge. I have suggested to 
the Committee that, under the cireum- 
stances, they should either decline to 
make any further payment, or should 
exercise their power under the Statute 
of requiring Mr. Kinchant again to 
submit himself for medical examination. 
I understand that the Committee have 
adopted the second alteration, and 
resolved yesterday that before any 
further payment is made, Mr. Kinchant 
should be required to attend for exami- 
nation before two medical practitioners 
at Warwick on June 12. 


PROMOTION AT THE CENTRAL TELE- 
GRAPH OFFICE. 

Baron FERDINAND pe ROTH- 
SCHILD (Bucks, Aylesbury) : I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General whether 
there has been any extension of the 
senior class at the Central Telegraph 
Office since 1889; whether the highest 
salary practically obtainable by telegraph 
clerks is £160 per annum, thus depriving 
clerks of the advantage of the Faweett 
scheme of 1881, which provided favour- 
able prospects of £190 per annum ; and 
whether he will apply any remely to 
this stagnation in promotion ? 

Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. Arno_p Mortey, Nottingham, E.): 
The answer to the first part of my hon, 
Friend’s question is in the negative, 
The maximum salary of a first-class tele- 
graphist in the Central Office, which 
was up to 1890 £140 a year, is now 
£160, and he cannot get on the scale 
which rises to £190 until a vacaney 
occurs in the next class of senior tele- 
graphists. It would obviously be im- 
proper to create additional appointments 
in the higher class simply for the pur- 
pose of making promotion. I would 
point out to my hon. Friend that at the 
present time there are only two 
officers in the first-class who are in 
receipt of the maximum, 


Baron F. pe ROTHSCHILD: Then 
am I to understand the right hon, Gen- 
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tleman declines to  re-consider this 
matter ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: The _ whole 


question was coosidered by my Pre- 
decessor in 1890, and various changes 
made. I cannot, therefore, re- 
wen it now. 


were 


SUSPECTED CANADIAN CATTLE. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Agri- 
eulture whether it intended to lay 
down regulations for the inspection of 
Canadian cattle landed at British ports, 
and also for the examination of the 
jungs of animals suspected of pleuro- 
pueumonia ; whether the Canadian 
Government and the importers will be 
allowed to be represented at such in- 
spection and examination ; aud whether 
publicity will be given to the arrange- 
ments made by the Board ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tuk BOARD 


Is 
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or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H. Garp- 
NER, Essex, Saffron Walden): I have | 
issued an Order prescribing — certain | 
regulations to be observed in connection | 


with the examination of the lungs of | 


4 P ‘ TT | 
exttle imported from Canada. The 
neutl steps will be taken to give} 


publicity to this Order, and I shall be | 
happy to furnish my hon. Friend with a 
copy. If it is desired, either by the | 
Canadian Government or the importers, 
that facilities should be given to enable 
uuy veterinary surgeons whom they may 
appoint to inspect the lungs of any 
diseased animal, I will endeavour to 
make arrangements accordingly, but it 
must, of course, be understood that the 
lungs will remain under the absolute 
control of the officers of the Department. 


LIVERPOOL POST OFFICE, 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- | 
terbury): LT beg to ask the Postmaster | 
General if he will explain on what | 
grounds the postmaster of Liverpool has 
of late passed over all members of the | 
United Kingdom Postal Clerks’ Asso- 
ciation, in selecting officers for special | 
duties carrying extra pay ; whether he | 
will that membership of that | 
Association shall constitute bar to 
such special employment ; and whether 
he is aware that the late Mr. Raikes 
declared that no official would be preju- 
diced by reason of his connection with 
an Association of postal servants ? 


Baron F. de Rothschild 


direct 
no 





| inst. 
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Kachin Country. 
Mr. A. MORLEY : I have no infor- 


mation on the subject to which the hon, 
Member refers, and I shall be glad if he 
will furnish me with particulars. 


OPERATIONS IN THE KACHIN COUNTRY, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreigu Affairs whether his attention 
has been drawn to the telegrams in the 
daily Press, dated from Caleutta and 
Rangoon on the 13th April, stating that 
the British posts in the Kachin country 
ou the Upper Irrawaddy have been 
attacked and a detachment of 50 British 
troops surrounded by irregular Chinese 
forces from 300 to 500 strong, similar to 


the Black Flags encountered by the 
| French in Tonkin, and that further 


forces of these irregulars are being 
aroused for further attacks ; whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have any reason 
to believe that military operations in the 
Kachin country will give rise to further 
Chinese irraptions of the nature indi- 
cated ; whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken auy steps to come to 
an understanding with the Chinese Go- 
vernment with reference to the Kachin 
country ; and whether there is any pro- 


| bebility of such an understanding being 


arrived at ? 

*Tnhe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): Her Majesty’s Government have 
received information confirming the news 
of fresh troubles in the Kachin country, 
but the reports in the Press appear to be 
exaggerated. <A telegram of the 13th 
inst. stated that the attack on the 
N’Krang post on the 10th inst. had been 
repulsed without loss. In consequence 
of the report that a body of armed 
Chinese 300 strong had appeared in the 
neighbourhood of Sima a military column 
was despatched from Bhamo on the 13th 
Her Majesty's Government have 
no reason to suppose that the armed 
Chinese are similar to the Black Flags, 
or inany way connected with the Chinese 
Government, nor that such military 
operations, if any, as may be required to 
secure order in those districts will give 
vise to further irruptions. Negotiations 
are in progress with the Chinese Govern- 
ment regarding the Kachin country, and 
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Her Majesty’s Government hope that in 
due course an understanding will be 
arrived at. 


SHEERNESS NAVAL SCHOOL OF 
GUNNERY. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty whether any, 
anil, if so, what, steps are being taken to 
develop the Naval School of Gunnery at 
Sheerness ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Roperrson, Dundee): 
The Gunnery School at Sheerness is in 
active operation, and seamen gunners are 
being trained there. Further plans for 
itsdevelopment are being put forward for 
consideration. Beyond this I cannot 
add any more to the reply I gave to the 
hon. Member on March 10 last. 


RECRUITING IN THE HIGHLAND 
REGIMENTS. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the Ist Battalion 
Royal Scots is going to be shortly 
stationed at Fort George; if so, will he 
re-consider this decision, in view of the 
great desirability of having a kilted 
regiment at this station, in order to 
encourage the enlistment of Highlanders 
into Highland regiments ? 

*Tik SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campbneri-Baxnermay, 
Stirling, &e.) : The Ist Battalion Royal 
Seots will shortly proceed to Fort 
George. Such movements have to be 
regulated by the position of regiments on 
the roster. There are two kilted 
regiments serving in Great Britain, and 
both are in Seotland. Fort George 
being the head-quarters of the Seaforth 
Highlanders regimental district, there is 
abundant opportunity and inducement for 
Hizhtanders to enlist in a Highland 
reziment. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the right hon. 
Geatleman whether he is aware that the 
great objection Tighlanders have to en- 
listing is that when they have contri- 


buted to the glory and renown of this 
Kingdom and return to their former 
homes they find access to the soil of 
their native land denied them: in other 
words, that their only reward for serving 
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| their country is eviction and extermina- 
tion ? 
Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I should be very sorry that they should 
be exterminated. 


DOCKS AT MALTA, 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty what docks are available at 
Gibraltar and Malta, in case of war, for 
the reception and repair of first-class 
battle-ships which may be damaged in 
action; which of sueh docks are dry 
docks ; and what are the dimensions of 
the same 7 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : There are no 
docks at Gibraltar. There are no wet 
docks at Malta. The dimensions of the 
four dry docks at Malta vary from 
256ft. to 526ft. in length, and from 82ft. 
to 126ft. in breadth. 


SWINE FEVER. 

Mr. FELLOWES (Hunts, Ramsey): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Agriculture if the Committee on Swine 
Fever have completed their deliberations ; 
and, if so, when their Report will be 
issued ? 

Mr. H. GARDNER: I understand 
that the Departmental Committee on 
Swine Fever have completed — their 
deliberations, and that the printing and 
revision of their Report and the relative 
Evidence is being proceeded with as 
rapidly as possible. I hope to be in a 
position to lay the Report ou the Table 
before the end of the month. 


THE NICARAGUAN TREATY. 

Mr. PERKS (Lineolnshire, Louth) : 
I hex to ask the Under Seeretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether, when 
Her Majesty’s Government received 
notice in| May, I8s7, from the Nicar- 
aguan Government that the latter Go- 
vernment intended to terminate the 
Commercial Treaty of Lith February, 
186), any proposals were submitted for 
the renewal of such Treaty, and especially 
the provisions of the Treaty whieh 
secured for British trade equal rights with 
other nations in traffic through the pro- 
posed Nicaraguan Canal : and whether 
the Clayton-Bulwer ‘Treaty, dated the 
th April, 1850, made between Her 
Majesty and the United States Govern- 
meut, is still in force, whereby the two 
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Governments contract that neither the 
one ner the other will ever obtain or 
maintain for itself any exclusive control , 
over the said Ship Canal, and whereby 
Great Britain and the United States | 
further engage that when the said Canal 
shall have been completed they will 
protect it from interruption, seizure, or 
unjust confiscation, and that they will 
guarantee the neutrality thereof so that 
the said Canal may for ever be open and | 
free, and the capital invested therein | 
secure ? 

Sir E. GREY: A new Treaty with 
the Nicaraguan Government was signed 
on the 26th March, 1889, and contained 
an Article guarantecing to British 
subjects, commerce, and navigation, the 
rights of the most favoured nation in 
regard to any canal, railway, road, or 
other mode of transit which might be 
established in Nicaragua. The ratifi- 
cations of the Treaty have, however, not 
been exchanged with the Nicaraguan 
Government, and it is, therefore, not in 
foree yet. Nothing has occurred to 
invalidate the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty of 
1850. 


PUNISHMENT IN THE COLDSTREAM 
GUARDS. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peter- 
horough) : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is | 
aware that the officer commanding the 
2nd Battalion Coldstream Guards has 
adopted a practice ef additionally punish- 
ing non-commissioned officers by forfeit- 
ing their indulgences for a certain time 
as well as reprimanding them; and 
whether, in view of the fact that it is 
stated in the Queen’s Regulations that 
non-commissioned officers are not subject 
to summary or minor punishments, but 
that they may be reprimanded, and that 
the above-mentioned practice was intro- 
duced by the present commanding officer 
in 1890, it is his intention to take any 
action in the matter ? : 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
If the hon. Member refers to the with- 
holding, for certain short periods, of the 
indulgences which might be granted to 
non-commissioned officers, below the rank 
of full sergeant, who have been repri- | 
manded, I am advised that, as the grant 
of such indulgences is altogether per- 
missive, a commanding officer is justified 


Mr. Perks 
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in refusing them if he thinks fit to do so 
in the interest of discipline. 


Mr. A.C. MORTON : As the refusal 
of these indulgences constitutes a great 
deprivation to the non-commissioned 
officers, I beg to give Notice that I shall 
draw attention to the matter on the 


| Estimates. 


THE BRITISH GARRISON IN EGYPT. 

CoLonEL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War what is the number of troops from 
this country now in Egypt; and if any 


| field intrenchments or fortified barracks 


have been made or have been commenced 
in the last three months in Egypt ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
According to the latest Returns, there 
were 5,637 British troops in Egypt. I 
am not aware of any field intrenchments 
or fortified barracks having been under- 
taken in Egypt; but some necessary 
repairs have been executed on a part of 
the defences which had become ruinous, 
and communications have been opened 
round the ramparts at Cairo. 


THE ELSWICK WORKS. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether Messrs. Armstrong, 
Mitchell & Company, Limited, of Els- 
wick Works, are manufacturing breech- 
loading field pieces for the Royal 
Artillery ; if so, will he state the calibre, 
pattern, and number of the pieces on 
order ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No, Sir; the firm in question are not 
manufacturing any field guns for the 
Royal Artillery. 


MR. JABEZ SPENCER BALFOUR. 

Mr. HOWELL ( Bethnal Green, N.E.): 
I beg to ask the Under Seeretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he can 
give to the House any infermation as to 
the rumoured extradition of Jabez 
Spencer Balfour ; and, if not, whether he 
can assure the House that the Govern- 
ment are taking all practicable steps to 
ensure his arrest under the warrant 
issued for his apprehension ? 


*Sir E. GREY: We have no informa- 
tion that the extradition has been con- 
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ceeded, but I can assure the hon. Membe- 
that all practicable steps in the matter 
have been, and will be, taken. 


THE UNWRITTEN LAW OF COURTESY. 
Mr. JORDAN (Meath, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether it has 
been brought to his notice that District 
Inspector Fluery, of Enniskillen, on the 
3rd January last, ordered the pensioners 
to take off their hats while he was 
paying them; that he retained the pen- 
sion of ex-Sergeant Robert O’Hara for 
two days for not complying with his 
order, and subjected him to other an- 
HOVANCES 5 has the Inspector General 
held an inquiry into the matter, if so, 
with what result; and will he say what 
Regulation of the Code governing the 
Royal Irsh Constabulary makes _ it 
necessary for a peusioner to uncover to 
a District Inspector who hands him his 
pension 4 
*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): I believe the faets 
are as stated, though it is right to 
observe that the ineident referred to 
took place in the office of the District 
Inspector. There is no Regulation in 
the Code requiring a pensioner to un- 
cover to an officer who hands him his 
pension, but there is an unwritten code 
of courtesy nowhere more generally 
observed than in Ireland, and I confess 
that in this case my sympathies are with 
the Inspector. 


BANKRUPTCY PROCEDURE IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Bill introduced into the Ilouse of Lords 
by the Government for the appointment 
of official liquidators in bankruptey pro- 
ceedings in Ireland will have the effect, 
if passed, of creating a fresh charge on 
the Consolidated Fund whieh must be 
discharged by Ireland in the event of 
the Government of Ireland Bill becoming 
law ; and, if so, whether the Government 
will proceed further with a measure eal- 
culated to have such an effeet ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Bill does 
not provide for the appointment of 
official liquidators in bankruptey pro- 
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assignees of the Court of Bankruptcy 
shall be official liquidators in the wind- 
ing-up of companies under supervision 
of the High Court. It will not have the 
effect of creating a fresh (or any) charge 
on the Consolidated Fund. 


THE COMMISSION ON ROYALTY RENTS. 

Mr. WOODS (Laneashire, Ince): I 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the publication of 
the Final Report of the Commissioners 
on Royalty Rents, he will cause a 
number of the said Reports to be cir- 
culated to Trade Organisations on re- 
ceiving proper application ; whether, in 
view of the great importance attached to 
this question by the country, the Govern- 
ment will allow an early day for a 
general discussion of the Report and the 
the Commissioners 
is the 


recommendations of 
by the House ; and whether it 
intention of Her Majesty’s Government 
to give effect, and, if so, in what manner, 
to the made in the 
Report ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guiapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The Final Report 
of the Commissioners is not yet in the 
hands of the Government. We = are, 
therefore, not in a position to form a 
judgment on the question whether it 
would be wise for us to take steps to 
have the Report circulated among Trade 
Organisations. I eannot give any in- 
formation as to what action the Govern- 
ment may take on the Report. 


recommendatious 


THE HOME RULE DERATE. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I beg to ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he proposes to suspend the Twelve o’Clock 
Rule on Thursday next, with a view to 
taking the Second Reading of the Home 
Rule Bill on that night ? 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) : 
I also beg to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether, with a view to proceed 
with the Second Reading of the Parish 
Councils Bill, the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, and other measures of the greatest 
importance to British constituencies, and 
having regard to the fact that Motions 
affecting the English and Scottish coun- 
ties and agricultural districts stand for 
Friday next and Friday, 5th May, he 
will take steps to bring the Debate on 


ceedings. It provides that the official the Seeond Reading of the Government 
{ 
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of Ireland Bill to a close on Thursday at 
latest ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I con- 
fess it is our opinion that it would be 
agrecable to reason, and very much for 
the convenience of the House, if the 
Debate should close on Thursday even- 
ing. ‘Phe House having been laboriously 
occupied with the Debate a long time, to 
have some option as to the mode of spend- 
ing Friday evening would be an advan- 
tuze to many Members. At the same 
time, it is not in our power to determine 
whether the Debate shall close on Thurs- 
day evening, and undoubtedly we have 
no intention to bring about an unprofit- 
able strife on the subject, which would 
tend to import more heat into the general 
diseussion—an importation which I should 


regard as a very decided public evil ona: 


question of this maguitude; and in the 
peculiar circumstances it is not our wish 
to be responsible for anything tending in 
that direction. Fam bound to say I do 
not think it would be consistent with 
comfort—I might almost say with hu- 
manity—and I do not think it is required 
by public policy or agreeable to it that we 
should ask for the suspension of the 
Twelve o’Clock Rule on Thursday even- 
ing simply for the sake of affording an 
additional vent for those Members who 
have not been fortunate enough to find a 
chance of speaking. We have no inten- 
tion of doing that: and if it were done 
on Thursday night it ought to be done 
ouly in case we should find the House 
generally inclined to close the Debate on 
that evening. ° 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : If Friday is 
taken for the Home Rule Debate, cannot 
the right hon. Gentleman let the House 
have Tuesday for the discussion of the 
Resolution with regard to the appoint- 
ment of Justices 7 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : No, Sir; 
I could not enter into an arrangement of 
that kind. The subject stands in the 
same category as other subjects. But I 
am glad to say it already occupies a van- 
tage ground on a day not far distant, so 
that the House will not be deprived of 
an opportunity of discussing it. 


THE EDENDERRY GUARDIANS PROTEST 
AGAINST HOME RULE. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kiidare, N.): I beg 

to ask the Chief Seeretary to the Lord 


Lieutenant of Ireland whether the at- 


Mr. Channing 
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tention of the Local Government Board 
for Ireland has been called to a resolu- 
tion passed by the Conservative majority 
of the Edenderry Board of Guardians on 
the Ist of April, whereby they have 
determined to suspend the working of 
the Labourers’ Acts in their Union as 
a protest against the Government of 
Ireland Bill; how many cottages are 
now erected under the Labourers’ Acts 
in the Edenderry Union, and what is the 
average number for the whole of the 
Unions situated, or partly situated, in 
Leinster; whether, under the Act of 
1891, it is open to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to pass schemes over the 
heads of the Guardians on receiving 
proper representations from the labourers ; 
and whether, in view of the ground on 
which the Guardians’ conduct is based, the 
Local Government Board will enforce the 
Act of 1891, or dissolve the Board and 
appoint Viee Guardians to carry out the 
schemes already made, having regard to 
the outlay previously expended on them ? 
*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Board of 
Guardians of the Edenderry Union at their 
meeting held on the Ist instant passed a 
resolution of the nature indicated. 
Twenty-seven cottages have been erected 
in the Union, five are in progress and 
eight contracted for—the full number 
authorized being 40. The average nun- 
ber of cottages for Unions in Leinster is 
95. The Local Government Board have 
informed the Guardians that they cannot 
rescind resolutions previously.ad opted in 
favour of the making of 
labourers’ cottages, and that it is ineumbent 
upon them to proceed with the schemes. 

Mr. KENNEDY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that on the day on 
which this resolution was passed, a reso- 
lution in favour of Tfome Rule was 
proposed by Nationalist members of the 
Board, and the chairman refused to put 
it, on the ground that it was a political 
resolution 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I was not aware 
of that facet. 


schemes for 


THE RIVAT. IRISH ARMIES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Sceretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his atten- 
tion has been ealled to a placard issued in 
South Derry asking persons to assemble 
in Maghera on Tuesday for the purpose 
of enrolling all Unionists of 16 years and 
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upwards who desire to become members 
of the Ulster Defence Union, winding up 
with “enrol, combine, be ready,” and 
signed by Colonel Clark, chairman, and 
Robert Johnson, J.P., honorary secre- 
tary; and if the Lord Chaneellor wiil 
invite the magistrates connected with 
this enrolment to explain its purpose ? 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, %.): 
Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
that question, may I ask him whether he 
has seen a placard headed “ Irish Army 
of Independence,” and convening a 
meeting at Newry of Independent Na- 
tioualists for the enrolment of recruits in 
the Army of Independence, and con- 
eluding with the words ‘God save 
Treland !” 

Mr. M*CARTAN (Down, 8.): And 
may I further ask whether nearly all the 
placards of the Irish Unionists in Belfast 
now conclude with the words ** God save 
Treland 7” 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of that. My attention has been called to 
the placard referred to in the question 
on the Paper, Whatever steps are neces- 
sary and advisable will no doubt be taken 
by the Lord Lieutenant. 

*Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid): May I ask whether any question 
was asked of Mr. Meade, the late Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, when he was made a 
Privy Couneillor, with regard to his 
supporting what was called the Army of 
Independence ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 
whether Alderman Meade has anything 
todo with it. I am not aware whether 
any question was asked of him, or wliy it 
should he’ asked. . 

Sir T. LEA: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman suggest there is anything 
illegal in the action of these gentlemen ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : T have not said so. 
[have simply stated that the placard has 
been referred to the Lord Lieutenant, 
who will no doubt come to a sound 
decision on the subject. 


THE HULL STRIKE. 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): 1 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he is aware that the differences 
between employers and employed at IHull 
have been reduced to a very narrow 
point, and such as ought to be arranged 
by friendly mediation ; and if he will, in 
his official capacity or otherwise, suggest 
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to the leaders on both sides the ad- 
visability of leaving the questions in 
dispute to the Board of Trade, both sides 
being heard in case of need 7 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe.a, Sheffield, 
Brightside): Until the Bill which I 
introduced last evening becomes law the 
Board of Trade have no right of inter- 
vention in labour disputes. I have, 
however, so far anticipated the suggestion 
of the hon, Member as to venture upon a 
friendly mediation, which has been so 
cordially received by the representative 
parties immediately concerned, that any 
extension of the trouble has been arrested 
pending negotiations which I hope may 
result in an amicable settlement. Ihave 
just received a telegram from the hon. 
Member for South Islington (Sir A. 
Rollit), who went down to Hull last night 
to negotiate arrangements which had 
been agreed to elsewhere. This is the 
message he added— 

“Long conference of shipowners to-day: 
The importation of outside labour suspen led- 
Prospects here are hopeful. Further communi- 
cation later in the day.” 


ROADS IN ROS3-SHIRE. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Seotland 
whether he is aware of the serious want 
of a road in the district of Letters, on the 
western mainland of Ross-shire, a district 
containing upwards of 400 sonls; and 
that, in consequence, results 
frequently ensue owing to the extreme 
difficulty in obtaining the attendance of 
the medical officer; whether he is 
aware that the people, owing to the 
same circumstance, have to carry their 
dead on their shoulders for miles over a 
wild and dangerous mountain tract when 
the state of the weather will not permit 
the use of a boat, and that the people 
ure willing to give free labour as their 
contribution towards the construction of 
u cart road ; and whether the CGovern- 
ment will inerease the grant of £400 for 
roads in this and other parts of the 
western mainland of Ross-shire ? 

Tue SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyax, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I have nething to add to 
my reply of yesterday except to recom- 
mend the hon, Member to lay the details 
he mentions before the County Council 
of Ross and Cromarty, who, as I have 


serious 
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pointed out on several occasions, are 
primarily responsible for the impartial 
expenditure of the grant amongst the 
poorer districts. I am not prepared to 
recommend a special grant to the 
western mainland of Ross-shire beyond 
their share in the £3,000 already 
granted, 


BERMONDSEY GUARDIANS ELECTION. 

Mr. MACDONA (Southwark, Rother- 
hithe) : I beg to ask the Presideut of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been called to the list of 
nominations for Guardians at the recent 
elections in Bermondsey, and to the fact 
that 15 forged papers were lodged with 
the Returning Ofticer (the Clerk to the 
Guardians) ; whether he proposes to 
take any action in respect to it; and 
whether this result has been brought 
about through the qualification being 
reduced to £4 ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, W olverhampton,E.): itis not the 
vase that there were 15 forged nomination 
papers at the receut election of Guardians 
in Bermondsey. There were two not 
actually signed by the persons whose 
signatures they purported to bear, and in 
one case the name of the nominator had 
been signed by his authority. Neither 
of the two papers was accepted by the 
Returning Officer. 


MINING ROYALTIES. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department what is 
the cause of the delay in the publication 
and circulation of the Report of the 
Royal Commission upon Mining Royalties, 
which was laid upon the Table of the 
House on the 7th April; and will he 
endeavour to accelerate the Department 
responsible, in order that the Report may 
be in the hands of the publie without 
further delay ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITILT: The delay in the 
issue of this Report is in consequence of 
the Papers not having been presented yet 
to the House of Lords. 
no Paper presented to Parliament by 
command of Her Majesty ean be dis- 


tributed until all formalities of presenta- | 


tion are complete, and the completion 
notified in the Minutes of both Houses. 


I understand that the Report will be | 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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presented to the House of Lords on their 
meeting to-day and that it will be cireu- 
lated in a few days. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: Can the 
right hon. Gentleman say how it was 
that in The Times of April 8 there 
appeared what purported to be a copy 
of the Report of the Royal Commission ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, Sir. I can- 


not. 


THE NEWFOUNDLAND FISHERIES, 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he is aware 
that on or about the 19th July, 1892, Com- 
mander Browne, of H.M.S. Partridge, 
seized and destroyed the nets of Charles 
Pitman at Lops Island, White Bay, 
Newfoundland, without any inquiry or 
trial ; if so, whether he was right in so 
destroying these nets without any inquiry 
or trial; and, if not, will the Govern- 
ment compensate Charles Pitman for the 
less and injury he has sustained, and for 
thus depriving him of the means of gain- 
ing a livelihood ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tur COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxtox, Tower Hamlets, Poplar): 
The nets, which were salmon nets of an 
illegal mesh, were seized by Commander 
Browne in his capacity as a Justice of 
the Peace of the Colony, aud were dealt 
with as forfeited in accordance with the 
Colonial Law, which is administered by 
the Colonial Government. I may add 
that, as regards the salmon fisheries, in 
no place where there is a local Magistrate 
is the initiative taken by the captains 
and the Exeeutive officers of the ships 
employed on fishery protection duties. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : I should like 
to ask if it is true that these nets were 
seized and destroyed without any inquiry 
of any sort whatever before a Court or 
before the Admiral commanding the 
ships ? 

Mr. BUXTON: The nets 
seized by the captain, and in the usual 
course handed over to the Locai Au- 
thorities. The question of what was 
afterwards done with them is not one 


were 


‘with which the Colonial Office has any- 


thing to do. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: As I am not 
at all satisfied with the answer given, 
and as this man Pitman has been practi- 
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cally ruined, I give notice I shall take 
an opportunity of calling attention to 
this matter on the Estimates. 


MR. GOSCHEN AND MR, DAVITT. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

*Mr. DAVITT (Cork, N.E.): I rise 
to erave the indulgence of the House in 
order to make a brief reference to the 
statement made last night by the right 
hon. Member for St. George’s Division, 
in which he called in question theaccuracy 
of some figures used by me in my speech 
last Tuesday evening. The right hon. 
Gentleman stated last night— 

“The hon. Member for North-East Cork 

spoke of the enormous number of mud houses 
which still exist in Ireland, and he said that 
one-third of the population are still housed in 
mud cabins. In fact, he said that the popula- 
tion of such houses was 36 per cent., but the 
real figure was 2 per cent.” 
The right hon. Gentleman was good 
enough to denounce my figures as “a 
monstrous statement.” What I really 
said, and what is reported in the Official 
Report and in The Times, was this— 

“There are no less than 300,000 or 36 per 
cent. of inhabited houses in Ireland mostly 
built of mud,” 
and IT based my figures upou the Ceusus 
Report of IS91. In that volume, at 
page 108, I found these figures—the 
number of third-class houses is 312,589 ; 
Table &, 
houses are 
four 
classes of houses, and in the lowest of the 
four classes ix comprised houses apparently 
built of mud or other perishable material, 
having only one room and one window ; 
in the third class—the elass I referred to 
—there is a better description of houses, 
varying from one to four rooms and 
windows ; in the seeond good 
farmhouses, and so on. “A better 
description of house than a eabin built of 
mud” would have been the official way 
to describe the 36 per cent. of the in- 
habited houses in Ircland. The elassifi- 
cation adopted in the Census of 1871, 
but departed from in subsequent Reports, 
woukl have amply justified my deserip- 
tion of the 36 per cent. of the inhabited 
houses, and the Return as to the rateable 
value of houses in Ireland fully bears 
me out. The statistics of  Treland 
in Thom's Official for 1893, on page 


and on page 109, in a note to 
inhabited 


described as follows :—There are 


the classes of 


class, 
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625, shows the number of inhabited 
houses rated at £12 and over was 
39,745; over £4 and less than £12, 
58,216; the number rated at over £1 
and not exceeding £4, 226,822; the 
number at £1 and under, 435,178. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I think I may be per- 
mitted the same licence as the hon. 
Gentleman to make a personal explana- 
tion. I venture to say that the statement 
he has read out to-day justifies fully what 
I said yesterday. I did not speak of the 
rating of houses at all, nor did the hon, 
Member in his speech. That is a matter 
which he now imports into the question, 
and it is a matter which can be dealt with 
separately, The hon, Gentleman did not 
deal with the question of the rating of 
What he referred to was quite 
different, suggesting different reflections. 
He stated that this percentage of houses 
were built mostly of mud. ‘That was the 
phrase which I took hold of—that there 
were a certain number of houses * mostly 
of mud.” I found the sentence in The 
Times report, and with regard to the 
third class, to which he says he referred, 
there is no single indication that they 
were to any extent built of mud. My 
contention was that his figures were 
wrong. I may say that even this morn- 
ing I have obtained official confirmation 
of the statement I made, and of the dis- 
appearance of mud houses in Ireland. 


houses. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
[NINTH NiGur. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [6th April] 
proposed to Question [6th April], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “ vow,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words * upon 
this day six months."—( Nir Vichael 


Hicks- Beach.) 


Question again proposed, * That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 
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S.): My right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary, in the luminous speech which 
he addressed to the House on Friday last, 
was gracious enough to notice what he 
valled my rhetoric, and he applied to it a 
composite adjective. He called it “ full- 
blooded.” I do not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman meant this com- 
posite adjective to be of a complimentary 
nature, or of a nature the reverse of com- 
plimentary. But Io was not at all 
wounded by this description ; only what 
occurred to me was this—that the right 
hon. Gentleman had forgotten that 
persons who live in glass houses are 
under certain disabilities for the purpose 
of throwing stones, and if lie was right in 
saying that my rhetoric is full-blooded, I 
should be very wrong if I were to say 
that lis rhetorie is in the slightest degree 
anemic, Ido not intend to indulge in 
any full-blooded rhetoric this afternoon. 


It will be my object, with the permission | 


of the House, to examine «as closely 


as I can certain main features 
of the Bill, to examine in some 
detail the general structure of the 


Constitution the Bill attempts to set up, 
and to deal with the operation which 
certain clauses have upon each other. I 
think it is encouraging to Members on 
this side of the House who belong to the 
Unionist Party to go on dealing with the 
Bill, for, as far as I can make out, there 
are no less than four Members among the 
supporters of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury in his Irish policy who are in a 
state of most painful uncertainty as to the 
line which they will take when the 
House divides on Friday evening. Some 
of the papers have been full of the agita- 
tion of the hon. Member for Walworth, 
who is much exercised and does not see 
his way to supporting the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, which provides for the 
retention in this House of the Irish Mem- 
bers after they have secured an Irish 
i‘arliament forthemselves. And there is 
also a very sturdy Radieal, the hon, Mem- 
ber for Northampton, who has also ex- 
pressed the very strongest opinion against 
the retention of the Irish Members in the 
British Parliament after the Parliament 
in Ireland bas been established. But I 
am afraid that though the hou. Member 
for Northampton has expressed the 
strongest opinion in his journal on that 
subject he does not intend to allow the 
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expressions in his journal to bind him ip 
the least in his conduct in the House of 
Commons. I do not, therefore, count 
much on any hesitation at the last 
moment on the part of the hon. Member 
for Northampton. But we had a remark. 
able speech last night from the hon, 
Member for the North-Western Division 
of Durham. That hon. Member ex. 
pressed his dissent from the Bill on two 
important points. He disapproves very 
strongly of the neglect of the Govern. 
ment to deal with the Land Question in 
a measure for the better government of 
ireland, and he commented very strongly, 
imleed, and without much qualification, 
on that neglect; and he also strongly 
disapproved of the retention of the Irish 
Members in this House. And then we 
come to the speech of the hon. Member 
for the Arfon Division of Carnarvonshire, 
who expressed the strongest disapproval 
of any grants from the British Exchequer 
to the Irish Exchequer for the purpose of 
dealing with the land in Treland. He 
objected very strongly to any grants by 
way of loans or gifts for that or for any 
other Irish purpose. That is extremely 
encouraging to us, for it shows that 
although the Unionists have not yet 
succeeded in converting the entire House 
of Commons they have made progress of 
which they can certainly take notice 
and the British portion of the House of 
Commons is so very representative of 
Great Britain that the smallest change 
here probably indicates a very large 
change in the country. I, however, will 
now pass away from this preliminary 
interchange of Party courtesies and come 
to the actual text of the Bill. I warn the 
House that I fear I shall be extremely duil, 
for it is probable that I may have to 
claim their indulgence for some time, 
because the Bill is so large and compli- 
rated that if a Member wants to deal 
with it asa whole it is difficult to pre- 
vent one from going into detail. But 
the structure of the Bill has not been 
examined at any great length during the 
Debate. The Debate has mainly turned 
on large general principles. I will ex- 
amine, in the first place, the crucial 
proposition by which the Bill must be 
tried—the provisions made for the unim- 
paired, unrestricted supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament over Ireland as well 
as over all other portions of the British 
Empire. The Home Secretary on Friday 
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took the rosiest and the brightest view 
of the excellence of ‘the manner in which 
this supremacy had been provided for in 
the Bill. I think it will be expedient 
to examine the position which the right 
hon. Gentleman took up, and to see the 
light which the text of the Bill throws 
on that position, and the general propo- 
sitions with which the right hon. Gen 
tleman supported it. The right hon. 
Gentleman will agree, and I think the 
House will agree with me,‘that the essen- 
tial condition of any Constitution is that 
there shall be over that Constitution a 
supreme authority unquestionable by any 
subject, and which every tribunal must 
recognise and must obey. Now, the Bill 
proposes to maintain the supreme authority 
of Parliament, and that proposal is either 
enshrined or obscured in the Preamble of 
the Bill. I will not dispute the great 
legal authority of the Home Secretary, 
or of Lord Coke, whom he cited ; but I 
have found in the present day that Judges 
are not inthe habit of paying much atteu- 
tion to the Preamble of auy Bill, or of 
reading the Preamble, when they have to 
decide a question of law arising under 
the Statute. The Judges look more to 
the clauses than to the Preamble, and if 
they look at the Preamble it is only after 
examining the effect of the operative 
clauses. Ido not think it matters very 
much to the supremacy of Parliament, 
however, whether the Government put it 
in the Preamble or in the clauses—I do 
not think it will be effective one way or 
way or the other, But in the clauses of 
this Bill we have provisions not in any 
way to be despised. In Clause 37 I find 
these words— 

“Except as otherwise provided, all existing 
laws, institutions, authorities, and officers in 
Ireland shall continue as if this Act had not 
been passed,” 
and future Parliamentary legislation by 
this Parliament is provided for in Clause 
9 by the words 
“unless and until Parliament shall otherwise 
determine.” 

The Irish Legislature, under Clause 33, 
is absolutely prohibited from repealing 
or, altering any 

“enactments such as, being enacted by Parlia- 
ment after the passing of this Act, may be 
extended to [reland.” 


Therefore I admit, for the purposes of 
argument, that ostensibly and nominally 
the supremacy of the authority of the 
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Imperial Parliament is absolutely pre- 
served. I say ostensibly and nominally. 
My right hon. Friend the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer used these adjectives 
applied to the supremacy es it stands 
in the Bill—* theoretical and paper 
supremacy”; and, on the whole, I en- 
dorse the view taken by him. But this 
is certain, that the supremacy goes as far 
as this: that every subject which may 
come before and be proceeded upon by 
the Irish Legislature remains within the 
cognisance of this Parliament. Any 
British Member of Parliament after this 
Bill has passed, if it does, is free to in- 
troduce any Bill and to move any Reso- 
lution, or to ask any question, to occupy 
any amount of Parliamentary time on all 
the affairs connected with Ireland, not 
only on the subjects now within its 
cognisance, but in addition on every Act 
and proceeding of the Irish Executive 
and of the Irish Legislature. That 
may be right; I pass no opinion on whe- 
ther that is a sufficient exercise of the 
supremacy of Parliament; but there 
seems to me to be one great disadvan- 
tage attached to the form in which 
supremacy is placed in the Bill. It is ex- 
tremely probable that this Bill, instead of 
lightening the labours of Parliament, will 
greatly increase the work of the Imperial 
Parliament, and we as now, and more than 
now, instead of confining our attention to 
British affairs, shall be continually oecu- 
pied in examining, balancing, judging, 
and deciding on the affairs of the Irish 
Goverament. Thus the work of Parlia- 
ment will be greatly added to, and not in 
the least diminished. But there is another 
view of the amount, strength, and power 
of the supremacy left in this Bill. I 
said it was ostensible and nominal; but I 
hold, and I think I car prove, that it is 
not really preserved for any practical 
purpose. There is a fatal weakness 
which pervades the whole structure of 
the measure. If I might use a geological 
expression, a very glaring, a large and 
ominous “ fault” runs through the whole 
political conformation of the supremacy ; 
and it appears in this Bill. That arises 
from three main causes; and I do not 
see how anybody in the House will dis- 
pute the tremendous effect on the 
supremacy of Parliament which these 
three main eauses will produce. In the 
first place, IT hold that the supreme 
authority of the Imperial Parliament 
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will be rendered impotent toa very large 
extent by its being deprived of two 
great Constitutional organs of direct con- 
trol by Parliament over the whole affairs 
of a country or an Empire. The British 
Parliament, the Imperial Parliament, is 
deprived by this Bill of all personal 
control over the Members of the Irish 
Executive; and it is deprived of all 
direct or indirect control over the voting 
of supplies, the raising of taxes, and the 
disposing of the taxes so raised by the Irish 
Parliament and the Irish Government. 
That is the first weakening cause which 
I think affects the supremacy of the Im- 
perial Parliament. There is another cause— 
the separation of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment from the Irish Executive. I do 
not know what arrangements may be 
made for retaining the Irish Members 
in this House, but there is no security 
whatever that the Irish Executive would 
be in this House, and that, if so, it 
would be controlled in any way by the 
majority of this House. So that the 
separation of the Imperial Parliament 
from the Irish Executive, and, secondly, 
the attempt to create two fiscal systems 
for Ireland and England, reduce the 
Imperial Government to a position of 
great instability. Then I come to the 
third great cause, which is the unex- 
ampled division of Parliament into two 
bodies with two separate personalities— 
one of which may, when the Irish repre- 
sentation is in this House, decide on one 
political course ; and the other, when 
the Irish representation is out of the 
House, on a totally opposite course. The 
Prime Minister has been in this House 
nearly 60 years. He has oceupied a 
most brilliant and conspicuous position ; 
and I may say with perfect truth that 
he is the most experienced, oldest, and 
the greatest Member of this House. 
During the greater part of this time the 
House has recognised sincerely and 
genuinely the position which he has 
created and maintained for himself. But 
what has he done for the Parliament in 
which he has been so long, and which 
has followed him so faithfully 7 He has 
literally proposed to transform Parlia- 
ment under this Bill into what I may 
call as nothing more nor less than a 
philosophical absurdity. He tries to 
create out of our present Parliament one 
hody with two centres of gravity. — Sir, 
I pass away from that question of the 
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supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
whether it is retained or is not retained, 
or is retained in an imperfect manner ; but 
I say that the pewer which we give to 
the Irish Parliament and Government of 
being independent as regards their Ex- 
ecutive, and of being independent as re- 
gards their supply, of being separated 
altogether from the Imperial Parliament 
and Government, and having a separate 
fiscal system of their own, and a repre- 
sentation which would certainly be large 
and might be larger that we think of the 
Irish people in this Parliarsent—I think 
that these three points reduce the supre- 
macy of Parliament almost to a nullity, 
and would prevent any English Parlia- 
ment from asserting that supremacy for 
many years in a practical manner. — | 
pass on to consider the Irish Legislative 
Assembly, or Body, I should be more 
correct in saying. Under Section 2 
there is granted to the Irish Legislative 
Body power to make laws, but only in 
respect of matters evclusively relating to 
Irelanc. In Section 3 and in Section 4, 
as I have no doubt hon. Gentlemen 
who represent Ireland in this House— 
or who represent a great portion of 
Treland—have already discovered, you 
will find an extraordinary variety of ex- 
ceptions and restrictions, for the most 
part drawn with the widest limits and 
the widest extent, and also undefined 
except in the vaguest of limits. The 
power of the Irish Legislature to pass 
laws is subject also to a very great 
number of conditions and prohibitions 
which are scattered throughout the 
whole Bill. The House of Commons 
must recollect this Bill being at the 
Second Reading stage, and bearing In 
mind that the Bill creates a Constitution 
for Ireland, every Irish law or, at 
any rate, 90 per cent. of — the 
law which the Irish Parliament may pass, 
which oversteps the very dubious 
boundaries of power which are laid down 
in this Bill as appertaining to the Irish 
Parliament is absolutely void. It is not 
a law at all. Now, I want to know, 
either from the Treasury Bench or from 
any Member of this House, whether there 
is in Europe or in the civilised world— 
which the First Lord of the Treasury 
always holds up to our admiration—any 
Constitution which has ever placed a 
Legislature in a position so limited, so 
questionable, and with sueh subservient 
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jurisdiction, or is there any known Con- ! 23, there is certainly a power of appeal to 


stitution which anybody can cite which 
has ever exposed laws made by a Legis- 
lature to such doubts and to such infirmi- 
ties as these laws passed by the Irish 
Parliament might be exposed to before 
their validity can be pronounced upon ? 
Now I lay it down again as an essential 


and vital principle for the Legislature to | 


have, as it were, the sanctioning of every 


law—every law which any Legislature | 
passes must command, and shal! command, | 


instant obedience from all the subjects of 
the Legislature which passes the law, and 
it must also afford complete protection to 
any subject or any agent of the Govern- 
ment who acts under that law or upon it. 
Now, the Bill, if you turn to Sections 3 
and 4, you will find enacts that if the 
Trish Parliament passes any law in con- 
travention of those sections, that law 
shall be void, and under Section 33 you 
will find that any Irish Act which is in 
any respect repugnant to any Imperial 
Statute is to the extent of that repug- 
nancy invalid. Now, this Irish Consti- 
tution, I argue from these premisses, can- 
not in 90 per cent. of its legislation pass 
a law which is prima facie valid. Every 
Court of Justice in Ireland, from the 
highest to the lowest, when required to 
act on one of these laws passed by the 
Trish Parliament must be satisfied that 
the law is legal. That is almost an Irish 
“bull,” though Ido not think anybody 
would say it in Tretand, but we 
obliged to say it in the 
Commons in dealing with this Biil. They 


are 
House of | 


must be satisfied that the law is legal, | 


and must decide any of the preliminary 
questions which may be raised by any 
Party as to the validity of the law itself. 
Every official Ireland who 
earries the law the Irish 
Parliament into execution does so at his 
own risk. In the event of the law being 


person in 
passed by 


held altra vires by » Court of Law, and | 


that decision being supported by the 
Superior Courts, it is void, and everyone 
who acts under it, or who sues, or prose 


cutes, or takes action under it is liable for 


the aet which he does in obedience to the 
law passed by the Irish Parliament. He 
wonid not ouly have to show, in his own 


defence, that the law was actually in | 
existence, but also that its validity was | 


perfeet when the Irish Parliament passed 
it. I am now leading the House on to 
this strange complication. Under Section 
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the Privy Council in the event of a dis- 
pute arising as to the validity of a law 
passed by the Irish Parliament, and 
under that provision the Lord Lieutenant 
or a Secretary of State may take steps 
for the speedy determination of a dispute 
whether any Irish Act goes beyond the 
powers of the Irish Legislature, but I do 
not gather from the measure that this 
course is open to private persons. It is 
very doubtful—it must be very doubtful 
—whether any decision of the Privy 
Council on such an issue and such a ques- 
tion raised would necessarily get rid of 
any private liability incurred by acting 
under the Act in question should it be 
found to be invalid. The Lord Lienu- 
tenant’s statement might not cover the 
case of the private litigant. The Privy 
Council, it is quite true, under Sub-see- 
tions 2 of Section 33 may allow a private 
person to appear and to be heard ; but do 
the Government think—because the lega! 
authorities I have consulted do not—that 
a decision obtained from the Privy 
Counci! would necessarily bind any 
English or Irish Court or any party who 
had not been represented before the Privy 
Council 7 Would not there—if these 
propositions are sound in law, but in any 
case they are worthy of the closest 
examination—would not there be a 
certain risk of grave injustice being done 
if the Privy Council were heid to bind all 
private individuals throughout Lreland on 
account of any decision which they come 
to in any suit where, perhaps, ouly one 
private individual might have been heard? 
That is one risk, but, on the other hand, I 
admit that if the Privy Council has not 
binding power over all individuals in Lres 
land, whether they are represented or not, 
whether the partiesare present or not, then 
the procedure of the Privy Coane! 
established under the Bill—I may say. 
the elaborate procedure—would be alto- 
gether useless. It seeimsto me that this is a 
legal point requiring most careful exami- 
nation by the advisers of Her Majesty's 
Ministry. Will the House allow me jusi 
to place the extent and 
character and object for the exeeptions 
and restrictions in Clauses 3 and 47 These 
clauses render the question that I have 
been arguing, as to the powers of the 
Irish Parliament and as to the powers of 
the Privy Council, of extreme import- 
ance, because I am not 
2A 


before it 


suggesting 
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phantems, as the House will see. The 
excepted subjects, which are the subjects 
of Crauses 3 and 4, are matters of every- 
day legal! consideration. 1 would illus- 
trnte that position and = give some 
samples. Section 3 deals with restric- 
tions, and it includes among the subjects 
that the Irish Parliament cannot deal 
with treason and treason-felony, alienage 


Government of 


and naturalisation. Alienage and 
natucalisation might become, under 


certain conditions, in Ireland a most im- 
portant question. It next includes trade 
with any place out of Ireland ; it includes 
trade-marks and copyright, coinage, 
legal tenders, the standard of weights 
and measures, and foreign mails. Foreign 
mails means, in other words, letters 
posted in the United Kingdom to be 
sent to any place out of the United 
Kingdom. ‘These are the main restric- 
tions in Clause 3, and they not only 
render any law in respect of these 
matters void, but if you turn to Section 
19 this surprising and extraordinary pro- 
vision is found, and if I may I wiil read 
it, because it raises a most tremendous 
question—* All legal proceedings in Tre- 
land which even touch any matter ”"—I 
hope that the House, and particularly 


the Irish Members, will mark these 
words— 
“Which touch any matter not within the 


powers of the Irish Legislature shall, 
if so required by any party to such proceedings, 
he heard and determined before the Exchequer 
Judges or (except where the case requires to be 
determined by two Judges) before one of them, 
and inany such legal proceeding an appeal 
shall, if any party so requires, lie from any 
Court of First Instance in Ireland to the Ex- 
chequer Judges, and the decision of the Ex- 
chequer Judges shall be subject to Her Majesty 
the Queen in Council, and not to any other 
tribunal.” 

Now, the result of this clause is plain as 
words can make it. I will take some 
examples. An Orangeman or Fenian is 
indicted before a Court of Justice in 
Ireland for treason-felony, or for levying 
war upon the Queen, or for conspiring to 
do so. That is the first case ; but I will 
take another quite different. A cattle dealer 
sues a Railway Company for breach of 
contract in carrying cattle from Dublin 
to Manchester, raising some question 
affecting through rates, or otherwise— 
this touches the cattle trade with Eng- 
land, which is one of the largest of the 
Irish interests. Take a third case. An 
Irish merchant sues for an infringement 
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of trade-mark. A Post Office official is 
prosecuted for stealing an American 
letter en route for Qucenstown—that 
weuld come under the head of foreign 
mails. I could go on and give the 
House many instances, but such cases, 
with the exception of the Orangeman or 
Fenian, are cases of very common, or 
which might be of very common ocecur- 
rence—there are many very 
analogous to them—and such cases might 
arise continually, even daily, in any 
Court of Petty Sessions in Ireland, in 
any County Court, at any Assizes, or in 
the Supreme Court. Every one of these 
and the analogous cases touches a matter 
not with the power of the Irish Legis- 
lature, and touches a matter on which 
legal proceedings are net within the 
competence of the ordinary Courts of 
Law if that competence is questioned, In 
ove and all of these proceedings any 
party at any stage can remove the case 
before the Exchequer Judges or before 
one of them, or may appeal from any 
Court of First Instance in Ireland to the 
Exchequer Judges, and their decision is 
only subject to an appeal to the Privy 
Council, and not to any other tribunal. 
Observe the effect of this arrangement. 
The ordinary tribunals of Ireland—the 
Judges, the juries, the ordinary procedure 
—must be under this provision, in an 
enormous number and variety of cases, 
supplemented and superseded if any party 
so desires it. That is the effect of a 
clause providing for a judicial tribunal 
which differs almost from every other 
judicial tribunal in the civilised world. 
except those you may find in Oriental 
countries, It is a very curious thing, 
but it has appeared to me that the First 
Lord of the Treasury has always a great 
desire to restrict trial by jury in Ireland, 
and he seems to have almost a dislike to 
the principle of trial by jury. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, no. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I only 
throw that out as a suggestion, because 
I do not think it is absolutely necessary 
that everybody should look on trial by 
jury as perfect, and I de not blame him 
if he takes that view. But it is a re- 
markable thing that in the Crimes Act 
of 1882 the right hon. Gentleman in- 
serted a provision which enabled the 
Lord Lieutenant to issue a Commission 
of three Judges to try without a jury 
all cases of treason and treason-felony. 
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It is a most extraordinary thing that, 
under the procedure laid down in Clause 
19 for the Exchequer Judges, anybody 
may be tried for treason or treason-felony 
before an Exchequer Judge without a 
ghost of a jury being within 100 miles 
of the Court. That is the only constrac- 
tion that can be put by any sensible man 
and by any lawyer on that clause. [Mr. 
W. E. GLapstone dissented.] The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite may 
shake his head, but the authority on 
which I am relying for the legal interpre- 
tation of that clause is, I venture to say, 
as high as, if not higher than any which 
the Chief Secretary can have at his 
command, 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Can you tell us 
who it is ? 

Lorp R.CHURCHILL: Certainly not. 
But I will ask the House to let me pur- 
sue the argument, which I have not at 
all finished. It follows that in any civil 
or criminal action which may take place 
in Ireiand, and which touches any of the 
exceptions and restrictions in Clauses 3 
and 4, the case can be brought within 
the net of the restrictions and excep- 
tions, and ean be tried before an Exche- 
quer Judge without the assistance of a 
jury. [* No, no!” and laughter.) It 
there is a jury, why is it not put in the 
Bill? The right hon. Gentlemen need 
not fly off into those fits of laughter. 
This is no laughing matter. I will read 
the section. I should not have detained 
the House with it, but for the somewhat 
discourteous interruptions of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade. I will read 
Sub-section 4 of Section 19. In none of 
these sub-sections is there any mention 
whatever of anything like the institution 
of trial by jury, and if the Government 
propose to include anything of the kind, 
at any rate they have not yet done so. 
Here is the sub-section— ~ 

“All legal proceedings in Ireland which are 
instituted at the instance of or against the Trea- 
sury or Commissioners of Customs, or any of 
their officers, or relate to the election of Mem- 
bers to serve in Parliament, or touch any matter 
not within the powers of the Irish Legislature, 
or touch any matter affected by a law which 
the Irish Legislature have not power to repeal 
or alter, shall, if so required by any party to 
such proceedings, be hearl and determined 
before the Exchequer Judges.” 

Where is the jury ? 

Mr. SEXTON: It is, of course, as- 

sumed, 
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Lorp R. CHURCHILL: There is no 


trial by jury—I can prove it. The see- 
tion goes oun— 

“Or (except where the case requires to be 
determined by two Judges) before one of them, 
and in any such legal proceedings an appeal 
shall, if any party so requires, lie from any 
Court of First Instance in Ireland tothe Exche- 
quer Judges, and the decision of the Exchequer 
Judges shall be subject "— 


not to the degision of a jurv— 


“to Her Majesty the Queen in Council, and 
not to any other tribunal.” 

Any reasonable man or any lawyer, ex- 
cept perhaps one on the Treasury Beach, 
reading that clause weuld construe it 
according to the natural sense of its 
words, and would say that all cases going 
before the Exchequer Judges might be 
tried by one or the other, or both of them 
but there is no suggestion of any trial by 
jury. I defy the Chief Secretary or any 
one on that Bench to show me where 
the trial by jury would come in. 

*Mr.J. MORLEY: All that it means, 
with all deference to the noble Lord's 
learned informant, is that cases of this 
kind go before an Exchequer Judge, 
and not before an ordinary Judge. The 
procedure will remain the same. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: It means 
nothing of the kind. If it means that, 
why did you not say so in the Bill? 
The whole purport of that clause is to 
remove all the eases of this kind from the 
ordinary Judges; to differentiate the 
Exchequer Judges from the ordinary 
Judges ; and there is not a word that 
shows that the explanation which the 
right hon. Gentleman has given has any 
legal validity. However, 1 pass on. I 
pass to the restrictions in Clause 4, w hich 
must greatly hamper the Irish Legisla- 
ture on the subject of loeal legislation. 
These are also so extremely loosely 
drawn as to leave most important interests 
apparently without protection to hostile 
legislation, and to open a flood of ques- 
tions which must lead to very serious 
litigation. I would venture to crave the 
attention of the House, for these are 
questions which I think the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland will consider worthy of his 
notice. Where litigation results in the 
decision by a Court of Law that a law 
passed by the Trish Pariiament, and 
brought before the Court, has overstepped 
the limits of the restrictions then that law 
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must be declared void. Let me suggest 
examples—ordinary examples connected 
with many of the local affairs and local 
interests of Ireland. Let me ask the 
Chief Secretary or any Minister this 
questioun—W ill a law providing for the 
payment of chaplains in poorhouses and 
asylums be a law relating to the endow- 
ment of religion ? because such endow- 
ment is forbidden under Clause 4. Will 
a law regulating and directing the 
employment of teachers, regard being 
had to their religious denomina- 
tion, be a law conferring any 
privilege on account of religious belief, 
because that is forbidden under Clause 
4? Would a law regulating the meet- 
ings of any denominational or qgusi- 
denominational institutions, such as, for 
instance, a law regulating the meetings 
or processions of the Salvation Army, or 
the meetings or processions of the Orange 
Society, and requiring the registration of 
the members, would that be a law “ pre- 
judicially affecting any right to maintain 
denominational institutions,” because that 
is forbidden under Clause 47 This is 
a more secular question. If an Irish Act 
is passed for enfranchising leaseholders, 
or empowering urban leaseholders to 
redeem head rents at fixed rates of pur- 
chase, or enacting the compulsory sale 
of agricultural holdings to oecupying 
tenants, or compelling owners to give 
land for cottage allotments or many other 
public purposes, or if a law were passed 
enacting any modification of the Lands 
Clauses Act, I ask the Chancellor of the 
Duchy—because he was the author of 
this restrictioun—would it not be open for 
any one to contend on behalf of the ex- 
propriated persons before a Court of Law 
that the law is one whereby private pro- 
perty is taken without just compensation, 
and will not the Court’s decision on the 
justice of compensation bea test of the 
validity of the law ? Well, Sir, I think 
the right hon. Gentleman, who is respon- 
sible for this measure must see that these 
are questions which may oecur every day 
in the year in Ireland under the operation 
of this Bill after the Irish Parliament 
has been constituted. Now, I pass on 
to the question of corporate property and 
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to the position of endowments. IT must 
really say one word with regard to the 
position of Trinity College. Lasked on 
the First Reading of the Bill if the posi- 
tion of Trinity College would be protected 
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under the Bill, and one of the Ministers 
—I really do not recollect which—assured 
me across the Table that Trinity Coilege 
was entirely protected under the Bill, 
That statement is not a true statement, 
It is absolutely inaccurate. Trinity 
College is placed in a position of the 
utmost peril under this Bill. ‘These are 
the facts. Trinity College, the College 
of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, 
the Royal Belfast Academical Institution, 
the Bank of Ireland, the London Com- 
panies, and the Governing Bodies of en- 
dowments have no safeguariis whatever 
except an Address being voted by both 
Houses of the Legislature and the leave 
of Her Majesty being obtained. All 
these endowments may be dealt with by 
the Irish Legislature, and their property 
diminished or altogether taken from them, 
in the words of the Bill, “without due 
process of law.” This shows the extra- 
ordinary basis upon which the First Lord 
of the Treasury has drawn the distinction 
between endowments that may be dealt 
with and those which cannot #e dealt 
with under the Bill. Maynooth College 
and Magee College, being denominational 
endowments, are absolutely beyond the 
reach of the Irish Parliament. Let me 
remind the right hon, Gentleman of this. 
Is he not making a very sorry return 
and giving very poor reward to Trinity 
College, seeing that in the year 1873, 
when Faweett’s Act was passed, it was 
passed by the liberal publie spirit of 
Trinity College, though it made Trinity 
College undenominational ; and if Trinity 
College could repeal that law, the Irish 
Parliament would not be able to lay a 


finger upon its property. I cannot 
understand the principle upon which 


legislation of this kind is based. It is 
a nice comment on this Bill to say that 
if you can wrap your endowments in a 
strictly denominational and sectarian garb 
you leave it out of the power of the 
Irish Parliament to touch them. The 
question of the Address to the Crown by 
the two Houses of the Irish Legislature 
requires a short examination, On account 
of the constitution of the two Chambers, 
of their composition and their political 
complexion, it is certain that the sending 
up of an Address, to be presented to Her 
Majesty from the Irish Houses, will be- 
come as mucha matter of form as the 
ordinary setting up of Supply at_ this 
Table in the case of an ordinary Money 
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Bill. The concurrence of the two Houses, | 
which the Home Secretary seemed to | 
think a great safeguard, is practically | 
not the slightest check, but it is a most | 
unreal and flimsy check upon the wishes | 
or the appetites of the Trish demoeracy | 
or of the Irish Parliament, or of the | 
Irish Executive Government. The 
question of the leave of Her Majesty 
being obtained raises the question dealt 
with in Section 5, and that is the devo- 


lution or  non-devolution of the} 
prerogative of the veto to the Lord | 
Lieutenant te be exercised under | 
the advice of the Irish Ministry. | 


Nothing in the Bill is more important | 
than a clear understanding of how that | 
veto will be exercised, and if the right hon. | 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary speaks | 
to-night, will he tell the House ef Com- 
mons what is the meaning of the expres- | 
sion, “ Her Majesty,” as used in the | 
Bill. It occurs more than once, It 
oveurs with reference to the formation of 
the Irish Executive Committee of the 
Privy Council, and it occurs in reference 
to the veto well in reference 
to the Addresses that may be presented 
by both Houses. It is clear that under 
a British Government which was friendly 
to the Irish Executive, the Lord Lieu- | 
tenant might be clothed with all the | 
prerogatives of the Crown, in which case 
no protection whatever is given to any 
corporate property, no limit upon the 
composition of the Executive Committce 
ix placed by the Crown, and there is no 
check upon Trish legislation which cannot 
be removed by the British Government, 
with or without recourse to the Imperial 
Parliament. The words of Section 5 are 
as follows :— 

“The Lord Lieutenant, on behalf of Her 
Majesty, shall exercise any prerogative of the 
Queen, the exercise of which may be delegated 
to him by Her Majesty.” 


as as 


Therefore, an English Ministry may 


advise Her Majesty to delegate the whole | 


of her Prerogative to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, in which case the veto would be 
exercised, if exercised at all, on the 
advice of an Irish Ministry. Both Lord 
Thring and the present Attorney General 
placed that interpretation upon the Bilbof 
1886, where practically the seme ex- 
pressions with regard to the prerogative 
of the Crown were used. I have here 
the quotations, which I will not read 
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anyone challenges the fact I will produce 
them. Of course, enormous interests 
turn on the question which of these in- 
terpretations is correct, and I hold that 
the representatives of the Government 
are bound to make the point clear to the 
House before the Bill passes the Second 


Reading. It would be a very curious 
thing, which I do not think Ireland 
would tolerate for a moment, if it was 


necessary to obtain the sanction of the 
Crown by the advice of the British 
Minister given to the Crown. It would 
he absolutely necessary that a British 
Ministry which had to advise the Crown 
as to whether an Irish measure or a 
proceeding of the Irish Legislature should 
meet with the Royal sanction should be 
time beforehand of the 


advised some 


| nature of the Act or proceeding for which 


the Royal sanction was wanted or the 
Royal refusal to assent might apply. If 
the prerogative did not devolve upon the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland exclusively on 
on the advice of the Irish Ministry, it 
would be absolutely necessary for the Par- 
liamentary safety of any British Govern- 
meut that they should be apprised before- 
hand of the nature of any Address, and 
the probable voting of any Address, or 
the probable introduction or the probable 
passing of any law which the Irish Go- 
vernment might think it necessary to 
propose. Whatis that but Poyning’s law 
in black and white That was the great 
dispute which was finally settled in 1782. 
The English Government required that 
the heads of proposed — legislation 
should be submitted to them for sanction 
before they were introduced into the 
Irish Parliament. A measure might 
have made some progress in the Irish 
Parliament before it was submitted, and 
the greater the progress it had made, the 
more embarrassing it would be for the 


British Government to give advice 
to the Crown. This shows what tre- 
mendous Constitutional questions are 


raised by these provisions of the Bill. 
Now, Sir, I must for a moment dwell 
upon the position of the Exchequer 
Judges, and I think I shall be able to 
show that their personal position with 
regard mainly to Exchequer questions 
and the Revenue between the English 
and Irish Governments still more 
anomalous than their judicial position 
with regard to the Government. I take 
odjection to the position of the Home 
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Secretary, and I say that the power of 
the Exchequer Judges to enforce their 
demands in public cases is a minus 
quantity—that their power is absolutely 
xi], The Home Secretary was very in- 
dienont atthat suggestion when it was 
inade by a former speaker, and was most 
« ontemptuous and derisive of the opinions 
«of the hon. Gentleman who made it. In 
spite of his anger, I make it again most 
fully. The right hon. Gentleman said, 
*] do not anticipate any such occasion.” 
Ile spoke rather in the style which cha- 
racterised the celebrated Mr. Podsnap, 
and said, “I put it away from me.” He 
added— 

~ But should it arise, it will be the duty of 
cv -ry officer of the law in Ireland, every Sheriff 
every Sub-Sheriff, every bailiff, and every 
policeman” — 
to do what ¥ To obey the orders of the 
Irish Executive, who pay his salary with 
regard to those duties ? No. According 
to the right hon. Gentleman, it will be 
his duty— 

~ For the non-perfermance of which he will 

be liable to be indicted and convicted.” 
But there is not a single word in the 
clause which lead anyone to that sup- 
position. The Members of the Govern- 
rent seem to have hidden meanings in 
u.i these clauses. No wonder the Debate 
has dragged on, and no wonder we have 
had tomake long speeches, when we are 
told that the ordinary sense of ordinary 
English in the clause is not the sense, 
nud that there is a greal more in the 
clauses thau any body had anyidea of. There 
never were Bills introduced into Parlia- 
meut ia that way before. The Home 
Secretary went on to say— 

* It would be hisduty to render assistance to 
the Exchequer Judges in the enforcement of the 
laws of the Imperial Parliament. It is really 
taxing one’s credulity to ask one to believe that 
a power which is expres:ly reserved to it, under 
this Bill, to the Executive Authority which has 
complete control over the whole of the Military 
and Naval Forces of the Crown "— r 
you do not say that you are going to ad- 
minister martial law-— 

“Which call upon the Irish Executive to 
carry out its decrees—it is, | say, taxing one’s 
credulity to ask me to believe that a power so 
enlowed and so equipped as that will not be 
able to enforce to the last extent every law 
which the Imperial Parliament may pass.” 


If the right hon. Gentleman and _ his 
Colleagues are going to carry out this 
Lill by the Military and Naval Forces of 
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the Crown with all the immense 
resources of men and money which this 
Empire ean raise, I admit that my argu- 
ment is a weak one. I did not contem- 
plate a resort—and apparently a prompt 
resort—to expedients of that kind. But 
I return. Clause 19 says that if it is 
made to appear to an Exchequer Judge 
that any decree or judgment in a pro- 
ceeding touching on any matter not 
within the pewer of the Irish Legislature 
has not been duly enforeed by the Sheriff 
or other officer whose duty it is to enforce 
the same, the Judge shall—what? Is 
he to form an indictment against the 
Sheriff or commit him for contempt of 
Court, or what is he to do? Of course, 
I cannot say, because this is only what 
appears in the Bill— 

“Such Judge shall appoint some other officer, 
whose duty it shall be to enforce that judg- 
ment or decree, and for such purpose such 
officer and all persons employed by him shall be 
entitled to the same privileges, immunities, and 
powers as are by law conferred on the Sheriff 
and his officers.” 


3ut what a pity the Home Secretary did 
not give the House some indication of the 
sort of officer that the Irish Exche- 
quer would appoint when the proper 
officer refuses or fail to execute his duty, 
Are the Naval and Military Forces to be 
used to carry out an ordinary decree of 
Customs tribute or to enforce a debt that 
may be owing to the Treasury by some 
Local Body ? If you are not going to use 
those Forces, let the Chief Secretary tell 
us what officer, or anybody who can 
with decency be called an officer, will be 
at the disposal of the Exchequer 
Judges, and what will be the attendance 
and guard he will take with him. There 
is a well-known story told in Ireland 
respecting great troubles in a certain 
vounty. The Sheriff was told by some 
well-meaning person to call out the posse 
comitatus, and he replied: Good 
heavens ! those are the very people we 
want to keep at home.” I rather think 
that the only people the Exchequer 
Judges will be able to put their hands 
upon for the purposes of this section will 
be just that class whom the Exchequer 
Judges would not like to employ in en- 
forcing their decrees. Well, I pass on 
from that. The Home Secretary alluded 
to penalties which might be levied on 
defaulting officers, but I see nothing in 
the Bill as to how penalties are to be 
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levied upon them, or as to how they are 
to be compelled to do their duty in the 
evert of proceedings by the Imperial 
Goverament against the Irish Govern- 
ment to recover money, or how the 
Excheyuer Julges are going to enforce 
their decrees against the Irish Treasury 
officials in the event of a stop order by 
th» Auditor General on the Irish Trea- 
sury. The only security we have is the 
Exchequer Judges and the officers and 
attendants that can be appointed by 
them, in the event of the default of the 
Trish Government. I want the House to 
imagine how any order of the Imperial 
Government is to be enforced against the 


Trish Executive Government, or the 
Irish Excheyuer, exeept with the 
authority of the Irish Parliament. The 


odds are long in favour of the position 
taken up by the Irish Government to be 
constituted under the Bill being sup- 
ported by a large and determined majovity 
in the Irish Legislature. Has the Go- 
verament forgotten the case of 
Limerick Corporation 2? That is a cas 
that shows the House that I am drawing 
no fanciful picture. The Limerick Cor- 
poration some years ago owed a debt of 
£1,10) for an extra police force which 
hal been quartered in that county. The 
Lim -rick Corporation refused to pay, and 
I think two or three julicial decisions 
in two or three Courts of Justice were 





given against the Limerick Corporation. 
Decrees were issued to enorce the pay- 


ment of this penalty. The Limerick 


the | 
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Parliamentary system, deal with a City 
Corporation in Ireland, how are these 
unfortunate Exchequer Judges going to 
deal with the whole Irish Governm :2nt ? 
I come to the last point of the Bill which 
I shall dwell upon. I come to the 
Legislative Council, because that is the 
great safeguird of the Bill, so we are 
told by the Prime Minister and the Home 
Secretary. The Legislative Council is 
the one security which will never fail, 
and upou which the loyal minority in Ire- 
land may absolutely rely. The Home 
Secretary made a very interesting persona! 
confession. 





He said that he had always 
been opposed, as an ardent Radical, to the 
institution of anything in the nature of a 
Second Chamber, that anything in the 
nature of a Second Chamber revolted 
him, and that he deeply regretted that it 
Was neces sary to insert a Second Chamber 
as asafeguard in this Bill. But in the 
circumstances of the case, and animated 
by loyalty to his Party, he hal waived 
his objection for onee to this particular 
Second Chamber, and defende! it with 
much spirit and animation, I think, and 
the House will think when I have ex- 
plained the constitution and the manner 
in which this Second Chamber is to be 
elected, that if the right hon, Gentleman 
was to give up the cherished principle 
aud ardent couvictions his Radical 
youth, he might have taken up a better 
form of Second Chamber than that in- 
eludel in the Bill. I will explain as 
briefly as I can the way this Second 


ot 





Corporation took up a passive attitude. 
They baffled the Courts of Justice ; 
they baffled the great Lord Lieutenants | 
that were in Ireland. | 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Lord Carnarvon | 
let them off. 

Lory R. CHURCHILL: No, not at 
all; the hon. and learned Gentleman is 
entirely wrong. They baffled Lord 
Speacer, they baffled Lord Caraarvon— 
[Mr. T. M. Weary: No, no !] - although 
he had treated them with the utmost 
kindness and courtesy, they bathed Lord 
Aberdeen, and they baffed—the most 
heroic thing I have heard done, showing 
what the Irish people cau do when they 
put their backs to the wall—they bailed 
even my right hon, Friend the Leader of 
the Opposition. To this day not a six- 
pence of that money has been paid. If 
the British Government, with all the 
pover it commands, cannot, under our 








Chamber will be ele ‘ted, the composition 
of the clectorate, and the probable 
character of the Chamber. I suppose the 
right hon. Gentleman having waivel his 
objection to the principle of a Second 
Chamber will concede the proposition 
that the fundamental principle any 
Parliamentary constitution involving two 
Chambers should that Second 
Chamber should represent an element of 
stability 4 that it should represent a 
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be the 


certain amount of property and a certain 


amount of experience and of education ; 
that it should be a Chamber which by its 
own authority should act as acheck upon 
hasty popular action, and that it should 
be really and genuinely an Upper House. 
Those are, I think, the qualifications for 
a properly constitut d Second Chamler. 


But what is the composition of the 


Legislative Council, and whom will it 
is all set forth in Clause 
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re present ? 
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6, which is full of instruetion, not, I am 
afraid, to English Members, but to 
gentlemen representing Ireland. It is 
to number 48 Members, and the person 
who drew this clause, whoever he was, 
is open to an alternative indictment, either 
that he deliberately drafted the clause in 
such a manner as would certainly mislead 
at any rate the British portion of the 
House of Commons, or that he was totally 
ignorant of the system of valuation in 
Ireland as affecting various classes of the 
population. The peculiarity of the social 
state of Ireland is this—and this affects 
the Legislative Council at its base—that 
throughout at least three-fourths of the 
country the owners and the occupiers are 
rated at over £20; and they are almost 
wholly—something like 85 per cent. of 
them—tenant-farmers, who will form the 
main hedy of the constituency which 
elects the Legislative Council. It is only 
in the very large cities that you have 
householders in any number rated above 
£20, and therefore hon. Members will 
see that a £20 rating franchise, which in 
England might mean a great deal, in 
Ireland only means the tenant-farmers 
who are rated on their holdings, and it 
excludes all the shopkeepers and trades- 
men and landlords in towns in the country 
districts of any appreciable size. But it 
brings in the tenant-farmers who though 
valued at £26 and upwards live in houses 
which over an enormous portion of Ire- 
land are rated at from £1 to £2. That is 
the class which on a rating qualification 
has been selected to elect the Irish House 
of Lords. I will iilustrate this by 
statistics. I will take two counties, both 
of them very representative of Ireland— 
the County of Down and the County of 
Meath. Meath is a purely pastoral 
county, and has not more than five towns 
containing a population of over 500, 
Down is full of small thriving towns 
exceeding considerably the population of 
the ordinary Meath towns. These towns 
number 31 as against 5 in Meath. ‘The 
House will see immediately that it is 
obvious where the valuation per head is 
highest the numbers excluded in Ireland 
from the electorate for the Legislative 
Council will also be highest in that 
district, and under Clause 6 a very much 
larger number of urban residents and 
semi-urban residents in the rising manu- 
facturing and industrial County of Down 
will he excluded from the electorate for 
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the Legislative Council than in purely 
pastoral Meath, which is sparsely popu- 
lated, and where the valuation on the 
agricultural holdings are at a_ high 
figure. The valuation of Down is 
£864,000 and the population 267,000, 
and the average valuation is £3 ds. 6d 
per head. In Meath the valuation is 
£577,000, or about £300,000 less than in 
Down, and the population is 76,000, or 
191,000 less than in Down, but the 
valuation in Meath is £7 2s. &d., 
which is double the average valuation 
for the thriving prosperous County 
of Down. ‘That shows the extraordinary 
effect of taking this £20 valuation for the 
composition of the electorate for your 
Legislative Council. You have taken 
one class in the country and one class 
alone, and having done that you tell the 
Unionists and the Representatives of the 
Irish minority that you have given them 
a Second Chamber which they can look 
to as a certain protection and a certain 
safeguard. That Chamber will be com- 
posed entirely of direct Representatives of 
the tenant-farmers ; in faet, my calcula- 
tion is that out of the 48 Members of the 
Legislative Council with which the right 
hon. Gentleman intends to guard the 
rights of the loyal minority in Ireland, 30 
at the very least must represent the 
tenant-farmers of Ireland. I blame the 
Government more on this account, and I 
blame the First Lord of the Treasury also 
on this account, that the character and 
nature of this class of electors which is 
to compose your Upper Chamber in Ire- 
land was not left to mere inference, was 
not left to mere guess-work, was not left 
to mere supposition. The Prime Minister 
and the Members from Ireland were per- 
fectly well acquainted with the character 
of that class long before the Bill was 
introduced. In 1871, when the Prime 
Minister was at the head of the Govern- 
ment, Lord O'Hagan passed a reform of 
the Jury Laws which fixed the qualifiea- 
tion for jurors in Ireland. It was fixed 
at a net annual value curiously enough of 
£20. And in 1871 Ireland was in a 
state of great tranquillity. There were 
no Party conflicts in this House, and there 
was nothing which would make Parties 
in those days take hostile views on Irish 
affairs. The result of the first appearance 
of these twenty-pounders in the jury-box 
reduced the system of trial by jury in 
Ireland to what would have been a 
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travesty, or a burlesque, or a farce if it 
had not been for its ghastly reality. [Mr. 
T. M. Hearty: No, no.] From every 
county there came incredible stories as to 
the failure of the jury system, and the 
total paralysis of the law. That was in 
1872. And what was done? <A Special 
Committee was appointed at the Castle 
to investigate the operation of the Act ; 
a Parliamentary inquiry was also held, 
and it is recorded in the Blue Book that 
the stories told were exceeded by the 
grim faets of the real occurrence. The 
whole of the jury panel in county districts 
in Ireland consisted of tenant farmers 
who could not read or write, and the only 
persons they could be trusted to try were 
those charged with sheep stealing. They 
are the class who are now exclusively to 
compose the constituency and the elec- 
torate of the Legislative Couneil, and 
they will be paramount over every other 
Now I come tomy strongest argu- 
What did Parliament do with the 
twenty-pounders ¢ Lord O’Hagan’s Act 
came into operation in 1872. Within 
six months afterwards an amending Act 
was passed which raised the qualification 
to £30. That did vo particular good, 
and the jurors were just as stupid and 
just as useless as they were before. [An 
hon. Member: No, no!] I am only 
talking of the particular class which was 
found by the Parliamentary Committee 
not to be qualified for the administration 
of the law. After that Aet had been in 
operation three years another Act was 
passed in 1876, which in 32 counties 
raised the rating qualification for jurors 
from £20 to £40, and the qualification 
for special jurors was raised from £100 
to £150. The Bill also lowered the 
rating in respect to dwelling-houses, 
which would mainly affect the towns. 
When we hear of the manner in which 
juries in Kerry, Clare, and Limerick 
have lately been performing their duties 
in the jury-box, it must be remembered 
that every one of these jurors hos donble 
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| bring this class into the jury-box, who 
are to be excluded from the constituency 
which is to elect the Legislative Govern- 
ment. This is the Home Secretary's 
ideal of a Second Chamber. This is 
the Second Chamber to which were 
sacrificed all his ardent Radieal convie- 
tions. This is the Second Chamber 
which the Prime Minister offered, with a 
liberality and a generosity the bounds of 
which cannot be described, to the loyal 
minority in Ireland. The Home Secre- 
tary charged me with saying in public that 
the Home Rule Bill had been proposed 
by a Government of lunaties, supported 
by a Party of lunaties, and passed for 
the benefit of lunatics. That is a gross 
exaggeration, and a very strange con- 
struction to place upon the words I 
used; but I will make a confession to 
the Home Secretary. When I studied 
this Bill with the care, and 
mastered its contents—so far as human 
intellect can master the details of the 
Bill—my reflections were summed up in 
the classic line— 


greatest 


“Tt isa mad world, my masters.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, in concert with 
the Home Secretary, brought against the 
Unionist Party the charge that we 
considered the Irish Party and the Irish 
They could 
not have brought a charge more un- 
reasonable or more untrue. We oppose 
this Bill, not beeause we consider the 
Irish people less than human, but because 
they are so very human, and because, 


whenever you grant to the Irish people 


the qualification of the class of tenant- | 


farmers whom the right hon. Gentleman 
has selected for the composition of the 
Legislative Council. The House should 
also remember that in the new con- 
stituencies which will elect the Legis- 
lative Council there would not even be a 
leaven of urban commercial experience 


and independence, and yet Parliament | Irish Judge. 


large political powers, they will certainly 
have the strongest and the most just of 
human motives to make use of those 
powers to acquire further strength. 
These right hon. Gentlemen appear to 
be under the impression that they are 
dealing with a race more nearly allied to 
angels than to human beings. A great 
friend of mine, a very distinguished 
Irish Judge, told me that the whole Irish 
question lay ina nutshell, and that it was 
simply this: thata quick-witted people were 
being governed by a stupid people. Per- 
sonally, I do not agree with the opinion of 
the First Lord of the Treasury or his 
colleagues, nor do I altogether agree 
with the sentiments of my friend the 
But I know this—that the 


was compelled, only a few years ago, to | Irish people can use their own advantages 
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with an enormous amount of facility and 
an enormous amount of ingenuity of 
resource, and ifthe right hon. Gentle- 
man tells me that they are going to take 
this Bill, and not going to get out of it 
for themselves all the advantages which 
the Bill puts in their way, it shows that 
at the present moment the Irish quick- 
witted people are being governed not by 
a stupid people but by a stupid Party. 
The hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
who represent Ireland would not accuse 
me of being tainted in the slightest 
degree with the malady which I will 
call Hibernophobia. Knowing the mean- 
ing of my words, I say Ido not believe 
there is any one more prepared, more 
ready, to give the largest liberties ina 
locxl sense and within local limits to the 
Irish people ; and if a proposal of that 
kind were before us, it would be difficult 
for me to resist such legislation. No 
oue was ever more prepared to see the 
Irish people work out their own salva- 
tion by experience as varied as may have 
been the lot of every other country in the 
world. There is no one who wishes 
more than I do to make every concession 
which is reasonable and just and within 
reason to mect the wishes of the Roman 
Catholic population of Ireland, because I 
am sure that sooner or later the Roman 
Catholic Church, as was the case in days 
which I admit are now somewhat remote, 
will sooner or later in the future range 
itse!f on the side of order, of law, and of 
and certainly the 





Government of 


morality, 
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Roman | 


Catholic Church can exercise a powerful | 
deavoured to put before the House of 


and a considerable influence on the Irish 
mind. But one thing I would never do 
to Ireland—I would not screw Ireland 
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that attitude and the attitude taken up by 
the right hon. Gentleman as to the creation 
of a powerful and independent and 
separat> Parliament and Government in 
Ireland, there is a great gulf fixed which 
I can never pass, for more than one 
reason—reasous Which are not inspired 
by hostility to the Irish race and which 
have not a_ spark of animosity 
towards those who dwell in Ireland, 
There is a great gulf fixed which I can 
never pass, for more than one reason— 
reasons which are not inspired by hos- 
tility to the Irish race, aud which have 
not a spark of animosity towards those 
who dwell in Ireland—the people of 
that country. The first reason why I never 
can pass that gulf is that I know that 
Great Britain will never give to Ireland 
that Parliament, or, if she does give it 
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she will have to take it back again, in 


which case the last state of Ireland would 
be probably worse than the first. If the 
predominavt Party in that Parliament 
chooses to pay off old scores against those 
whom they unfortunately consider their 
enemies in that country or in this, Ire- 
land would have to pay a fearful price 
one day for that gratification. Geo- 
graphical conformation, national protec- 
tion, and the great natural law of the 
survival of the fittest all impel and 
compel a great race like the British to 
bind up and put up into their Constitu- 
tion all that nature has allied in them, 
and though there may be interruption, 
still the great forces of humanity must 
pursue their natural way. I have en- 


Commons a rather larger, more profound, 
and more prophetic view than has been 


the case during the past two or three 


down financially, as the right hon. 
Gentleman has done in this Bill. All my | 


ideas from the first day I took up the | 


study of Irish polities were that in 
respect to the development of the 
resources of Ireland, and to giving Ire- 
land a fair start in the competition with 
other commercial and producing natious 
of the world, the treatment of Ireland by 
the British Exchequer should be liberal 
and large. I have no doubt the Irish 


Members will laugh at these ideas. They | recuperative power that 


despise them a little at the moment, and | 


date of this Debate. In this matter 
Great Britain will not give way—-because 
she cannot give way. Upon this issue 
she cannot break away from the higher 
instinct which animates these nations— 
self-preservation. Those who wish to 
raise a state of things on. the coming 
into operation of this Bill will be 
doomed to bitter disappointment and 
blackest mortification, The vitality and 
the struggle 
which this Bill must eall forth in Ireland 


itis quite natural that they should be | will be far greater in the case of Great 
blinded, and be led away, by the radiant | Britain than in that of Ireland herself. 


light of an independent Parliament. 


I\1 am not indignant 


that this great 


confess that this has been my attitude on Constitutional issue has been raised ; it 


Local Government in Ireland. 


Lord R. Churchill 


Between | had to be decided on by Parliament, and 
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I am glad that it has come now. It re- 
minds me somewhat of one of those 
fearful tropical thunderstorms of which I 
have had some experience. Whenever 
those storms have spent their fury, 
though they inflict a good deal of damage 
and loss of life and property, the atmo- 
sphere is rendered clearer; they raise 
human spirits and make human relations 
easier. They inaugurate, ss it were, a 
new era, create a more equable and tem- 
perate climate, and bring better and 
brighter days. And so it will be when, 
this contest being over, this Home Rule 
Bill has passed out of British and Irish 
recollection. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, ec.) 
said, there was no necessity to apologise 
for intervening in this Debate. They 
had just been reminded in the speech 
which had been delivered by the noble 
Lord of the gravity of the present situa- 
tion and of the magnitude of the problem 
with which they had to deal. Speaking 
for himself, he might say that he never 
approached this subject with  light- 
hearteduess. He felt the deep import- 
ance of the Constitutional change that 
was proposed ; and he ventured to say 
that he was prepared to give to the sub- 
ject that calm and dispassionate con- 
sideration which was justified by every 
circumstance of the case. It oecurred to 


him that there were three classes 
of argument used in the course of 
the Debate. There was the argument 


against the principle of the Bill, 
which came a little late in the day. 
Then there was the argument used by 
all reactionary politicians—the “ prema- 
ture” argument, beginning with “if” 
and ending with “ Perdition.” The 
nobie Lord had led them near to Perdi- 
tion. He would not reply to him, as he 
preferred to leave him to the tender 
mercies of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land, who would speak later on, The 
noble Lord seemed to think that it was 
a piece of audacity for Members on the 
Liberal side to have independent views, 
or to express them; but they would see 
on Friday night how much progress had 
been made. Well, as to the question of 
Imperial supremacy, if he thought that 
there was a shadow of doubt as to the 
maintenance of the supremacy of the 


Imperial Parliament, he would consider 
it his duty to do everything in his power 


This 


to prevent the passing of the Bill. 
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Parliament would lose none of its power, 
and would remain paramount as at pre- 
sent. The nobie Lord put forward 
certain suppositions, in order to make 
out, upon them, a case for himself, This 
was a very common mode of argument, 
and it was possible to demonstrate alinost 
anything in this way. He (Mr. Dalziel) 
could, if he liked, prove that it was 
dangerous for Members to leave that 
IIouse owing to the presence of burglars 
and robbers outside ; but that would be as 
absurd as the suppositions of the noble 
Lord. They must bring to bear upon the 
matter a certain amount of common sense. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham had endeavoured to 
make out that if the Bill were passed it 
would not be a material contribution to 
the settlement of the Irish Question, and 
that this was a premature policy. In 
1886, out of 102 Irish Members, there 
were 86 returned who asked that they 
should have power to deal with purely 
Irish affairs on Irish soil. There were 
three things which contributed to the 
validity of that demand—tirst, the know- 
ledge of the Irish people that they had 
been deprived of their national Parlia- 
ment—a consideration which was the 
most powerful of all; secondly, British 
government had been tried and had 
proved to be practically a failure—it did 
not contribute to the welfare of Ireland, 
a matter which must be measured by the 
contentment of the people ; aud, thirdly, 
the belief of the Irish people that they 
would be unable to get passed in the 
Parliament of the United Kingdom those 
measures which would be for the benefit 
of their country. The right hon. Gentie- 
man the Member for Midlothian pointed 
out before the Election.of 1885 that they 
had arrived at a time when there would 
have to be a change between the rela- 
tions of the two countries, when they 
would have to endeavour to secure a 
permanent solution of the Trish contro- 


versy. The answer of Ireland was 
declared through her Representatives, 


who by a majority, now as then, knocked 
at their doors and demanded this change. 
The question, then, was whether they 
were to sulk in their tents and re- 
fuse to face the problem before them. 
The Tory Party, having got all the 
support they could from the Irish Mem- 
bers at the Election of 1885, declared, 
through the mouth of the Member for 
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had nothing for Ireland but a coercive 
policy. It was then that the responsi- 
bility fell upon Liberal statesmen of 
framing a policy which, while it would 
not be detrimental to this country, would 
be beneficial to Ireland. They attempted 
the solution of the problem, and they 
had met with considerable success. He 
denied, therefore, that this was a prema- 
ture policy. The question was forced upon 
the Liberal Party in a manner which they 
could not ignore, and it was in a spirit 
of the highest patriotism that they took 
it up. There were many proposals in 
the Bill which he, as a Radical, did not 
regard with any favour—such as the 
creation of a Second Chamber, and the 
withdrawing of the settlement of the 
Land Question from the Irish Parliament 
for three years. But if Irish Members 
were willing to accept the Bill, he did 
not see why Radicals should oppose it. 
There was, however, one clause upon 
which Radical Members would have to 
take up a very strong position—that as 
to the proposed retention of the Irish 
Members. The more the matter was 
considered the clearer it would become 
that the proposal embodied in the Bill of 
1886 was the simplest and, for temporary 
acceptance, the best. But the country, 
rightly or wrongly, had decided that 
Irish Members should be retained. The 
House had to choose, therefore, between 
the proposal of the Bill and the retention 
of the Irish Representatives in all cases. 
The proposal of the Bill would open the 
door to all kinds of difficulties in carrying 
on the business of the House. Suppose 
he were to propose a Resolution with re- 
spect to land values, to which the Irish 
Members were opposed, he would make 
the Resolution apply only to Great 
Britain ; but if he could not get it passed 
without the support of the Lrish Mem- 
bers he would have to extend it to Ireland. 
The opponents of the Resolution, on the 
other hand, if they thought the Irish 
Members would vote against it, and that 
in this way the Resolution would be 
defeated, would move that it be applied 
to Ireland. And so it would happen in 
like manner in the case of an Eight 
Hours Bill. In his opinion, te real so- 


lution of the difficulty lay in the reten- 
tion of the Irish Members for all ques- | 
He recognised that this was in | 


tions. 


some respects an anomaly, but it would 
Mr. Dalziel 
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not be the only .anomaiy in the 
British Constitution ; and he maintained 
that it was the only feasible plan 
for the solution of the question, 
He thought they were entitled to ask of 
the Liberal Unionist Members of the 
House which of two alternatives they 
preferred ; they were entitled to ask for 
a declaration as to whether they were jn 
favour of the Irish Members voting on 
all subjects, or in accordance with the 
proposals of the Bill. The supporters 
of the Government had been charged 
during the last six years with concealing 
their plans, but they now had a right to 
appeal to the Liberal Unionists to give 
them their plans. It was the main ground 
of their opposition in 1886 that Irish 
representation was not provided for in the 
House, and he thought they were entitled 
to ask now what kind of plan they had 
in view, when they attached so much im- 
portance to the point. With all respect 
to the Liberal Unionist Party, he did not 
think they had got any plan; they had 
not yet decided their action upon this 
particular point, but were waiting to decide 
it not according to what was good for the 
country, but what they conceived to be 
most harmful to the Government. So 
far as the whole policy embodied in the 
Bill was concerned they had many oppo- 
nents, but they had no rivals. The Bill 
held the field to-day, as it did six years 
ago 3; their opponents were statesmen 
without a policy, politicians without a 
programme, doctors without the sugges- 
tion of a prescription, and they ought to 
have learned by this time that criticism 
was not statesmanship, and that opposi- 
tion was not patriotism. He maintained 
that the points raised in 1886 were satis- 
fied in the Bill of 1893. They were told 
that this would not be @ final settlement 
of the controversy. There were some 
people in that House and outside it who 
did not want a settlement of this ques- 
tion ; it was to their interest to keep it 
before the country. They knew that the 
whole mind of the country was concen- 
trated upon the Irish controversy, and 
that it would be impossible to deal with 
those social cancers which ought to 
receive attention at the present time 
until that matter had been dealt with. 
Their opponents said that this policy could 
never succeed, but he would say that they 
might just as well endeavour to empty 
the Atlantic with a teaspoon as to think 
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that they could prevent the accomplish- 
ment of Home Rule. If anything was 
clear in this controversy, it was this: 
that every day the solution of the ques- 
tion was postponed the greater would be 
the concessions that they would have to 
make to Ireland. He noticed the other 
night that the right hon, Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, speaking 
at Birmingham, made an interesting state- 
ment. He said, referring to his own 
speech delivered in that House— 

“When the other night I challenged the 

Nationalist Members in their places in the House 
of Commons to rise an say that they, or any of 
them, accepted this Bill frankly as a_ final 
settlement, there was not one who dared to 
rise and make a reply. They cannot accept 
this Bill as a fina! setilement.” 
If any Irish Member had risen in his 
place, and had said that he accepted this 
Bill as a final settlement for Ireland for 
all time, he thought the House would 
have acted wisely in haading him over 
to the care of his relations. No man 
could decide what the future might bring 
forth. But if any hon, Member had 
risen he could have replied to the 
challenge of the right hon. Gentleman 
by reading the following extract from a 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman’s, 
delivered in June, 1881, at Birmingham, 
when referring to the Land Bill at that 
time, he said— 

“The Tories say that this would not be a 
final settlement. Well, perhaps not. There is 
no finality in politics, and every generation in 
turn must solve its own problems, and carry 
forward to a successful issue its own reforms.” 
That was what they said at the present 
time. The Bill held out to them the 
advantage at least of a settlement of this 
question. It might not be final, but, at 
any rate, it was the first proposal that 


had made Irishmen and Englishmen 
understand each — other. The | first 


advantage they claimed for this Bill was 
that it would bring closer the bonds 
uniting the Irish people and the British 
people; and, secondly, that it would 
remove purely Irish concerns from the 
Imperial Parliament, and would coneen- 
trate the popular mind upon those 
domestic questions whieh were so urgent 
and important at the present time. The 
Bill was not all that might have been 
expected; but he thought that they 
ought to be satisfied, as it embodied a 


policy which, unless all history was to | 


be a closed book, and unless the lessons 
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of their own time were to be set at 
naught, was founded upon a basis of 
national greatness, and contained the 
vardinal secret of Imperial strength. 
Mr. A. CHAMBERLAIN (Worces- 
tershire, E.) said, he must ask the 
indulgence of the House for a short time 
while he endeavoured to discuss this 
great question. He was aware that a 
certain amount of impatience was being 
expressed as tothe length of the Debate, 
but at the same time he would remind 
the House that it had still to hear a 
single speech from any independent 
Member representing a British con- 
stituency who would frankly and fuily 
defend this Bill. The hon. Member 
who had just sat down had uot attempted, 
in the course of his remarks, to show 
that the Bill would be a satisfactory or 
permanent settlement of this question. 
He went far in the other direction, for 
he proved conclusively that whatever 
the Bill might be for Irishmen, it would 
be an intolerable nuisance for English- 
men, as it would establish in that House 
a state of things to which Englishmen 
would never submit—that it would make 
the transaction of British business an 
impossibility, and would constitute that 
Assembly the laughing stock of the 
world, He asked the House what 
prospect it had that the passage of this 
Bill would be regarded as a settlement 
by the Irish Members ? But they were 
now being told that they were no longer 
to expect a final settlement, and, in point 
of fact, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary had ridiculed the idea 
of finality in politics in terms that were 
searcely respectful to the Prime Minister. 
If it were not to bea final settlement, 
what sort of a settlement was it to be ? 
For the distrust that was felt on the 
subject, the framers and supporters of 
the Bill had only themselves to blame. 
For his part he did not wish to go 
about, as the Home Secretary had said, 
“scavenging among the dust heaps of 
Irish speeches.” The speeches referred 
to were for the most part fresh in the 
recollection of the House, and were not 
mere utterances dropped on Irish plat- 
forms in moments of passion alone. 
They had formed the staple of the 
speeches that had been made by the 
Irish Nationalists, and the guide of the 
general action which the Irish Members 
| had taken during the last six or seven 
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years. Allusion had been made to the 
bargain that had been arrived at in 
regard to this Bill; and even in the 
nature of that bargain, as far as could be 
seen, there was reason for distrust and 
suspicion, What was that bargain ? 
The Prime Minister thought that out of 
his generosity he was offering a 
free concession to the Irish people. 
On the other hand, the hon. Member for 
Waicrford only accepted the measure as 
a tardy and imperfect recognition of the 
claim to Irish rights. It was not, how- 
ever, 2 free bargain for the Irish Mem- 
bers. They had no alternative to the 
choice which the right hon. Gentieman 
the Prime Minister had offered them. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had said that hon, Members 
opposite would be perfectly ready, when 
Party exigencies required it, to concede 
what they now refused. He wondered 
whether the right hon, Gentleman really 
meant what he said. He did not like to 
retort upon him his own words, and say 
that the language was language of 
“ transparent insincerity.” But he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman how long 
did he think that he and his colleagues 
would sit on the Treasury Bench if the 
Irish Members suspected they could get 
more than was now offered them from 
the Conservative Party ’ There was 
another peeuliarity in the bargain, What 
would the House think of the case of 
two business men who came to an agree- 
ment under which each party signed the 
document containing his own terms, but 
did not sign the document containing the 
terms of the other party ? This, how- 
ever, was the position in which the 
House was now placed in regard to this 
Bill. Right hon. Gentlemen on the 
Treasury Bench stated what they pro- 
posed, and the Irish Members put in 
different terms what was their view of 
the working of the proposed arrange- 
ment. But assuming there was no 
ground for distrust in regard to the past 
speeches of the Irish Members, and that 
they were sincere in their acceptance of 
this Bill, what, he asked, was likely to 
be the case in the future? What 
guarantee was there that when the 
Dublin Parliament met there would not 
grow up even a more extreme Party 
than that of the Nationalists of the 
present day ? Were they quite sure 


that when the Dublin Parliament was | 
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established, the extreme Party behind 
them would not outweigh the Party of 
moderation? They had heard a good 
deal about “ perversity ” on the part of 
either of the two Parliaments, which 
might wreck or endanger the scheme of 
Home Rule. He asked the House, was 
it possible to avoid perversity on the one 
side or the other ? Had the Irish never 
been perverse ? Was Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment never perverse ? Did that Parlia- 
ment never use the difficulties of the 
Empire to gain concessions for itself ? 
But even in later times, would it not be 
admitted even by the oceupants of 
the Treasury Bench that there had 
been much that was perverse in 
the case of the’ Irish — leaders ? 
At any rate, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister must have thought so 
when he shut up several of them in Trish 
prisons. But, putting, aside what might 
be the attitude of Irishmen, had England 
never been perverse in its treatment of 
Ireland ? Why, the whole case for the 
present Bill was rested by its author on 
the continued perverseness and ignorance 
of the English people with regard to 
Irish affairs. He need not go far back 
to find cases in which considerable per- 
versity was shown by a large section of 
the House with regard to the proposals 
for dealing with Irish questions. What, 
he asked, was the conduct of the then 
Opposition during the whole of the last 
Parliament ? It was deliberately planned 
and carried out in order to place the 
greatest possible difficulty in the way of 
those who were then administering the 
law. For seven years every obstacle 
that they could place in the way of the 
Government was placed in the way of 
the Government. The Home Secretary 
had, in a paraphrase of one portion of a 
speech by the late Irish Secretary, drawn 
a pieture of the Chief Seeretary going 
down to Cork and making a speech for 
the purpose of embarrassing some future 
Government. The right hon. Geutle- 
man need not have drawn on_ his 
imagination ; he might have drawn only 
on his own memory, and have referred 
to the present Chief Secretary going 
down to Tipperary. Perhaps, said the 
Home Secretary, they could have got up 
a procession for him, but they did better 
than that, for they got up a riot, and the 
Chief Secretary lent the weight of his 
great position and authority to those who 
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were defying the law and attempting, 
in the words of an hon. Member, to make 
goverument by the ordinary law impos- 
sible. With such facts freshin its memory, 
how could that House venture to stake 
the continued existence and greatness of 
the country and the safe working of its 
Constitutional system on the chance that 
there might never again be perversity on 
the Treasury Bench or in any other por- 
tion of the United Kingdom? Was it not 
absolutely certain that there would be 
disagreement — or perversity —in the 
future 2? The Prime Minister had laid 
down four propositions about incorporat- 
ing and autonomous unity. They were, 
he thought, most disputable propositions, 
and most difficult to understand. But he 
would venture to add a proposition of 
his own, and to say, in reply to the cases 
adduced by the Prime Minister, that 
there was no example of the concession 
of such a Government as the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to establish which 
had not followed by further 
demands and further concessions, unless 
the people had been kept down by force. 
Norway and Sweden were hardly helpful 
examples, as although Norway had 
acquired almost every right this Bill 
would give to Ireland, she was. still 
struggling to obtain separate diplomatic 
relations with other countries. Canada, 
again, was hardly an encouraging 
example, as Canada had a great deal 
more than was proposed by — this 
measure for Treland, and was still un- 
satistied ; while, as to Turkey, he put it 
to the House, had it come to this : that no 


been 


better models for representative in- 
stitutions could be found than sueh 
as were to be obtained from the 


effeet and moribund despotism of Turkey ? 
More strange than all, the right hon. 
Gentleman asked the House to consider 
the case of Austria-Hungary. On that 
point he should like to quote an opinion, 
taken from an Austrian source, about the 
workableness of the arrangement which 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed. He 
would commend it to the House, because 
it was, at any rate, a sample of one side of 
the opinion of the civilised world—a side 
which, unfortunately, did not seem to 
reach the Prime Minister. He was 
sometimes puzzled to know where the 
Prime Minister found his information 
about the civilised world. He ceuld not 
help suspecting that the right hon. 
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Gentleman’s friends supplied him with a 
Bowdlerised edition of it, in which every- 
thing against Home Rule had been left 
out, and nothing but what was favourable 
allowed to remain. He was living in 
Germany shortly after the introduction 
of the Home Rule Bill of 1886, and he 
met with but one article in any German 
paper fully approving of that measure, 
and that article was written by the hon. 
Member for the Hoxton Division of 
Shoreditch. Here was another ex pres- 
sion of opinion from an Austrian souree— 
namely, from the Newe Freie Presse, 
the great Liberal organ of Austria, and 
he commended it to the House, because 
they had experience in Austria of Home 
Rule, and they knew something of the 
difficulties of a composite Constitution. 
This paper said— 

* The Irish Members in the House will simply 
traffic withtheir votes on Imperial questions, 
further concessions to Ireland being the price 
they wil! demand.” 

It added— 

“This isno empty prediction, for we in Austria 
have had painful experience of the * Plan of 
Traftic,’ as the Reichstag used to be called, and 
we wish to see England spared the sufferings we 
have had to endure in our body politic owing 
to a majority on every important question 
having to be purchased from the Separatists 
by further concessions to their respective 
Provinces.” 

With that experience before them, why 
should they suppose that under a similar 
Constitution, and in a similar state of 
things, the Irish Members would act in a 
totally different way 7 When they urged this 
argument, they were told that they must 
rely on the self-interest of Ireland. The 
interest of Ireland had, he supposed, been 
the same in the past as it would be in the 
future, and the interest of Ireland in the 
past had not been sufficient to maintain 
the Irish Members in friendly relations 
with the Government of this country, 
But interest was not the only thing nor 
the main thing which regulated — the 
'eonduet of men. Sentiment was at 
least as powerful as interest, and if hon. 
Members had meant what they had said, 
if their organs had given expression to 
their real feelings, then their sentiment 
was at least very often in great opposi- 
tion to ours. Under this Bill they 
combined against us both feelings—both 
the interest of Ireland and the senti- 
ment of the Irish Nationalist Party. 
‘What was going to be the case in the 
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time of war? Were the interests of 
Ireland or the sentiment of Ireland on all 
questions of our relations with Foreign 
Powers, and on the complications which 
they might give rise to, such as would 
commend themselves to the majority of 
that House? The hon. and gallant 
Member for Galway, speaking the pre- 
vious night, said that it would not be 
fair to ask Ireland to give an equal con- 
tribution in money for the purposes of 
war. Why?  Becanse she had not the 
same interest in war that England had. 
Yes; but in that ease the interest of 
Ireland might be against them at the 
time they most needed her aid. He did 
not rest his case alone on the question 
of what Ireland would do in time of 
war. What would be the interest of 
Ireland in times of peace? This Bill 
proposed to give the Irish people the 
management of their own loeal affairs. 
That was the elaim which the Irish 
Members now made. What could be 
more essentially a local affair than the 
question of the establishment and en- 
dowment of religion ? What question 
could there be which touehed more 
deeply, which moved more intensely, the 
sentiments of the Irish people? Yet, 
under this Bill, they were to have 
no power to touch the question and no 
right to express any opinion upon it. He 
could not help asking himself why were 
these safeguards introduced 7 If the 
right hon. Gentleman and his followers 
trusted the Irish Members to the full 
extent, what necessity was there for any 
safeguards at all? These safeguards 
were introduced because right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen knew that if this 
Bill passed the Trish Parliament would 
wish to do things which they would 
wish to prevent. Take the question of 
finance. What was going to be the 
interest of Irecland—what was going to 
be the sentiment of Ireland on the 
financial relations between that country, 
and what remained of the United 
Kingdom if this Bill passed’ The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer asked 
the previous night what was to happen to 
the money they had advanced to Ireland 
under the Land Purehase Acts, and whieh, 
as he understood the declarations of the 
Government, they were to go on advan- 
cing 7 Hethought he could tell the 
right hon. Gentleman. The hon. Mem- 


her for Fast Mayo said in 1888, two | 
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years after the consummation of the 


union of hearts, that— 


“In the name of the people in Ireland who 
trust in me, I give them (the English people) 
full and fair warning that I will not consider it 
an honourable obligation for the people in this 
country who have bought under pressure of 
coercion to repay the money should the oppor- 
tunity arise, 

He thought, then, that their interests 
would at once come into conflict with the 
interests of the people the hon. Member 
represented, They should be bound to 
do their best to recover that money, 
and they would at once have a bitter and 
difficult conflict with the Irish Parlia- 
ment. But this concerned only the ques- 
tion of the repayment of the instalments 
and of interest of money advanced for 
Land Purchase. What about the general 
financial relations between the two 
countries ? It was complained that at the 
present time two-thirds of the Irish people 
were against the present system of Go- 
vernment ; but when this Bill passed they 
would have against them on this ques- 
tion of finance, not two-thirds, but the 
whole of the Irish people. There was 
not a single Member representing any 
section of the Irish people who had 
taken part in that Debate, who had not 
declared that the financial relations im- 
posed in that Bill were unjust and inex- 
pedient, and could not be maintained, 
The deputation which the Prime Minister 
had not time to listen to would have told 
him the same thing. How, then, were 
they to expect that the Bill would be, 
he would not say a final settlement, but 
a permanent and continuing settlement ? 
How could they expect the Irish people 
to submit in perpetuity to have their 
trade relations settled for them by the 
Imperial Parliament ? It was said by 
the Home Secretary that they would 
have 80 Members there to represent them, 
but they had 103 Members there now, 
aud they were not satistied with 103. 
Did they think they would be satisfied in 
future with 807 The more they con- 
templated these restrictions, and looked 
into the Bill, the more evident it was 
that it could not be a permanent or con- 
tinuing settlement. No wonder the hon. 
Member for Waterford said he looked 
forward to the development of this Par- 
liament and Constitution when it was 
onee created. The situation would be 
intolerable, and they would either have 
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to take back what they had given or, had no right to taunt the right hon, 
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give more. What was to be the 
guidance they were to receive from 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench ? Wouid they again find salvation 
and come and tell them that the checks 
and safeguards they introduced they 
never thought necessary in their minds, 
and that they were only to satisfy their 
(Unionist) uneasy consciences? He 
thought this Bill opened up a vista of 
trouble, of irritation, and of conflict be- 
tween the two countries, of which no 
man could see the end. He had only 
dealt with a small part of the subject, 
and he thanked the House for the 
courtesy it had extended to him. He 
had tried to show that this Bill 
could not bring that permanent aud 
continuing settlement which its authors 
hoped for. He was not insensible to the 
fair prospect held out by supporters of 
the measure, and he was also conscious 
that there was much in the past relations 
of the two countries which was regret- 
able and sad, but a brighter day was 
breaking. A new generation was grow- 
ing up which was a stranger to the bitter 
memories, and whose chief desire it was 
to wipe out all recollection of the past. 
They (the Unionists) yielded to no one in 
their sympathy with the Irish people, 
anl in theirdesire to be just—.ye,and to 
be generous—in their treatment of them. 
But they believed that this Bill could not 
bea permanent treaty of peace bet ween 
the two countries. They believed that 
it would be disastrous to the prosperity 
of Ireland and dangerous to the existence 
of this country. Above all, they believed 
that it was a cowardly surrender of the 
obligations they had taken upon them, 
and a base betrayal of those who had 
trusted in the gool faith of England. 
With sach a policy as that they could 
have no part, and to it they must offer all 
the resistance in their power. 

Mr. JOHN MAINS (Donegal, N.) 
said, he had great pleasure in inter- 
vening and taking an humble part in this 


great Debate on the Bill for the better | 


Government of Ireland. He sincerely 
hoped that the House would grant him 
its kind indulgence on this the first occasion 
on which he had risen to speak there, | 
The opponents of the measure had | 
alleged that the Prime Minister in his 
Irish policy was dependent on the Irish 
Natioaalist vote for his majority. They | 
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| Gentleman in that way, for the present 


Prime Minister had no need to remain 
out of Office from 1886 until last summer; 
all he required to do was to have re- 
nounced his pledges to Ireland, and then 
the Members who called themselves 
Unionists would have immediately sup- 
ported him. He remarked that although 
the Tory Government were returned to 
Office in 1886 on the plain understand- 
ing that they would govern Ireland with- 
out any exceptional legislation, and that 
they would give the Irish people County 
Councils, and not pledge British credit in 
Ireland, they immediately forgot all 
those promises, and passed one of the 
most drastic Coercion Acts that had been 
in operation in Ireland for the past 90 
years. He addressed the House as an 
Ulsterman and asan Ulster Member. He 
represented one of the most Northern 
coustituencies in Ireiand—namely, North 
Donegal. He was also a constituent of 
the Member for North Derry and of the 
Member for North Anutrin—two Tory 
strongholds in Ulster. He himself 
carried on business in Coleraine, was a 
member of several Public Boards in that 
district, and was intimately acquainted 
with that part of the country, and with 
the wishes and aspirations of the people. 
Ulster Unionist Members frequently 
referred to that Province as being en- 
tirely opposxd to Home Rule, or to the 
granting of any measure of justice to 
Ireland such, for instance, as this Bill 
proposel. But what were the facts ? 
The total population of Ulster was 
1,619,814, of whom 744,859 were re- 
turned as Roman Catholics and 874,955 
Protestants. Dedueting the number of 
Roman Catholies from the Protestants 
they would find that the latter had a 
majority over the Catholics in that 
Province of 130,096. To hear the state 
ments of Unionist speakers, sometimes 
people would imagine that there were 
scarcely 130,000 Catholies altogether in 
that Province. The population of Bel- 
fast was 255,950, of whom 70,000 were 
Roman Catholics and 185,950 Protestants, 
So that if they left Belfast out of the 


}ealculation in estimating the population 


of Ulster, they would really have a 
majority of Catholies there, and praveti- 
cally all of those were in favour of Home 


Rule. Not only was this the ease, but 
there were large numbers of Pro- 
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testants also in favour of 
Rule. In his own district of Coleraine, 
Ballymoney, and Portrush—which he 
ventured to say was one of the most Pro- 


testant parts of Ireland—there were very | 


many influential and respected Protestants 
in favour of the policy of the present 
Government. In Coleraine the sup- 
porters of the Government were not at 
all confined to the farming classes, and 
he knew many professional gentlemen 
there of the highest position, as well as 
shopkeepers and others of influence, who 


were strong Home Rulers, and many of | 


the tenant-right farmers would also be 
declared supporters of the right hon. | 
Gentleman if they were allowed to speak | 
out their minds and were not intimidated. 
He mentioned that the Ballintoy district, 
which was considered a_ hotbed of 
Toryism, a special meeting of the Select 
Vestry was held for the purpose 
of passing a resolution against Home 
Rule, and it was only  earried 
by a bare majority of one, exclusive 
of the Chairman. As another proof 
of the strong feeling in favour of Home 
Rule, he might mention that the papers 
which supported the policy of the right 
hon. Member for Midlothian, in the part | 
of Ulster of which he was speaking, | 
such as The Coleraine Chronicle, and 
The Ballymoney Free Press, had a far 
larger circulation than those journals 
which advocated the policy of the 
Unionist Party. |The hon. Member for 
Waterford (Mr. J. E. Redmond), speak- 
ing in the House on Thursday last, said 
that one-half of Ulster was favourable te 
Home Rule. Now, he (Mr. Mains), as 
an Ulster Representative and as an) 
Ulsterman intimately acquainted with 
the state of affairs in that Province, 
asserted that more than half of the 
population were in favour of the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
Minister. Hon. Members would say— 
“If such is the case, why have you not | 
more than half of the Representatives of | 
Ulster on your side?” His answer | 
was that the Nationalists in the various 
constituencies had not sufficient funds, | 
like their opponents, to watch and look 
after the Register, because many of the 
farmers in Ulster were in fear of declar- | 
ing their opinions in favour of Home Rule | 
owing to the boycotting to which they 
would be subjected, and because the 
majority of the collectors of rent, being 


Mr. John Mains 
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| Nationalists off the Register. He could 
| mention to the House the case of a Pres- 
| byterian minister who had been boy- 
‘ cotted—a clergyman who lived in a dis- 
‘trict not far from Coleraine. It was 
' notorious that the house agents and rate 
collectors in Belfast were oppesed to the 
|Home Rulers, and that they gave all 
possible assistance to their opponents, 
| They were told by the Ulster Tory 
| Members that Ulster was industrious, 
wealthy, loval—in fact, if they blotted 
| Ulster off the map of Ireland they would 
have nothing left. The fact was that 
Ulster was not more industrious than the 
rest of Ireland. It was highly favoured 
in the past by the Ulster Custom, whereby 
the improvements of tenants were pro- 
tected—a custom which did not extend 
toother Provinees. That was about all. 
He would direct attention to the fact that 
Irishmen from all parts of Ireland were 
to be found in Great Britain, the United 
States, and the Colonies. Did they ever 
hear that, amongst all these, Ulstermen 


were specially singled out for either in- 


dustry and intelligence over and above 
men from other Provinces ? He appealed 
to hon. Members if they ever heard a 
distinction drawn in this matter? Then, 
as to the wealth of Ulster, he would 
refer the House to the valuation of the 
four Provinces of Ireland to be found in 


‘the Census for the year 1891, and to the 


valuation per head of the population, 


'and the Income Tax assessments. The 


figures had been quoted before, but they 
deserved the careful study of hon. Gentle- 
men. He need not pause to inform the 
House as to the numbers who had emi- 


_ grated from Ulster as compared with the 
rest of Ireland. 


That had been already 
ably and exhaustively dealt with by hon. 
Members who were supporters of the 
Government. He preferred to give local 
and personal information about the so- 
called prosperity of Ulster, and, in doing 
this, he might remind the House that that 
Province had suffered even more from 
emigration than any of the other Pro- 
vinces. Was that a sign of prosperity ? 
His business brought him into immediate 
contact with the farmers of the North of 
Treland, and he was well acquainted with 
the so-called wealthy Province in many 
parts far beyond his own neighbourhood ; 
and he could state that it was every year 
becoming more and more difficult to col- 
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leet accounts from the farmers. Hon. 
Members must bear in mind that outside 
Belfast and the district surrounding it 
they had an almost entirely agricultural 
distriet—nothing but the industry of 
agriculture to look to for the support of 
the population. Well, to his knowledge, 
farmers who had money by them ten 
or twelve years ago had none now ; and 
others who at that time were fairly weil 
off were now over their heads in debt, 
whilst many others had been obliged, 
owing to the depression and the bad 
times, to sell out and leave the 
country. In these cireumstances it could 
searcely be contended that Ulster was 
either wealthy or prosperous. They had 
heard a great deal throughout the Debate 
of the loyalty of Ulster. The declara- 
tions of loyalty came from the Orange 
section. Orangemen always professed 
loyalty to the Queen; but history 
supplied a clear proof that they were 
loval only while the British Parliament 
and Government acted as they wishe1 in 
every particular ; but as often as Parlia- 
ment had passed Acts such as the 
Emancipation Act, the Municipal Reform 
Act, and the Disestablishment Act— 
which were now universally admitted to 
have been measures of the simplest justice 
to Ireland—they had threatened to kick 
the Queen’s Crown into the Boyne. For 
similar reasons and in similar terms they 
had attempted to intimidate the House 
of Commons, and had threatened Eng- 
land with their vengeance. That, 
surely, was a curious way of manifesting 
loyalty. They had heard, too, of the 
lining of the ditches. Well, there were, 
he supposed, 60,009 Orangemen in Tre- 
land. Let them imagine 60,000 opposing 
4,000,000 or 5,000,000, and then they had 
a picture of the absurdity of the situation, 
Were these expressions of loyalty and 
disloyalty consistent? Certainly pot, 
They were just on a par, however, with 
all the other arguments against Home 
Rule. But he would ask, could they 
expect anything else but threats of 
civil war from the rank and file of the 
Tories, when their Leaders and their 
great Chief in the House, used such 
language as he had used at Belfast, at 
Easter ? What did the right hon. Gen- 
tleman say’ Addressing the Ulster 
Hall meeting, he used these words— 
“No wonder, my Lord Mayor and Gentlemen, 
that I am informed, by those who ought to 
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know the condition of this great city, that the 
Loyalists of the population find the task of self- 
| restraint, under such circumstances, no easy 
task. No wonder I am informed that we are, 
perhaps, living in Belfast over an explosive 
mine which a spark might any moment ignite ; 
no wonder men’s recollections turn back to the 
dark days of 1886; and, gentlemen, over- 
whelming is the responsibility of those men 
who have brought about, those politicians and 
Ministers who have brought about, a state of 
things like that. and I would venture, so far as 
I can, to appeal to you to recollect that you do not 
stand alone, that you have not been abandoned 
by Great Britain, and that the Home Rule Bill 
has not yet become law. I do not come here to 
preach any doctrines of passive obedience or non- 
resistance. You have had to fight for your 
liberties before. [A Voice: “ And will again,” 
and cheers.] 1 pray God you may never 
to fight for them again. I do not believe that 
you will ever have to fight for them, but | 
almit that the tyranny of majorities may be as 
bad as the tyranny of Kings, and the stupidity 
of majorities may be even greater than the 
stupidity of Kings, and I will not say—and I 
do not think any rational or sober man will not 
say—that what is justifiable against a tyrannical 
King may not, under sadder circumstances, be 
justifiable against a tyrannical majority.” 





Was that the same right hon. Gentle- 
man who sent so many to the plank-bed 
for violating a Coercion Act which was 
a disgrace to the Statute Book; who 
punished for crimes which were no 
crimes ? Was that the gentleman who 
went among the incendiaries of Ulster a 
fortnight ago, himself the great incen- 
diary of them ail? Was he the gentle- 
man who was the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in that House ? He would not com- 
ment further, as he believed the House 
could form its own judgment. Religion 
had, unfortunately, been introduced as an 
argument against the granting of Home 
Rule. Hon. Members and others at meet- 
ings through Unionist portions of Ulster 
told their hearers that Home Rule meant 
Rome Rule; Home Rule meant separa- 
tion from England ; Home Rule meant con- 
fiscation and the loss of property ; and, 
further, that it meant that Papists would 
kill Protestants in their beds, and that 
Catholics were balloting for Protestant 
property. He was sorry to say many of 
these things were believed in parts of 
Ulster. If Home Rule meant Rome 
Rule, how did the Catholics of Ireland 
treat the Protestants ? They had ample 
| testimony that they always treated 
| them in the most tolerant and liberal 
| spirit. This generous treatment of Pro- 
jtestants by Catholics had been the 
‘characteristic of all Irish history, and 
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they could only judge of the future by 
the past and the present. They had 
examples of the liberality of the Catholies 
in the appointment of Protestant officials 
for the Municipal Government of cities 
like Dublin, Cork, Wexford, and others, 
where the Catholics were in a majority. 
They had Protestant Mayors, they had 
Protestant M.P.’s elected by Catholie 
constituencies, and they had the crown- 
ing fact that all the Irish Leaders, with 
the single exception of O’Connell, were 
Protestants. The principal business- 
men in Catholic Ireland were Protestants, 
Could the hon. Members of the Ulster 
Tory Party point to a solitary city where 
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their Party had control in which a, 


Catholic Mayor had been elected or a 
Catholie official appointed if a Protes- 
tant could be got to take the place ? 
Was there a case of a Protestant con- 
stituency electing a Catholic represen- 
tative ? He was bound to say that he had 
been more than surprised since the intro- 
duction of the Home Rule Bill, when he 
had been obliged to listen to the lan- 
guage used by right hon. and hon, 
Members and to compare it with what 
they said a few years ago. They 
had certainly shown a wonderful 


facility in altering their opinions. 
But, at any rate, the opponents 


of this measure could not prevent 
it becoming law. The Liberal Party 
always passed the measures which they 
took in hand. He could not conclude 
without expressing an ardent desire that 
the great, venerable, and illustrious 
statesman who had piloted this measure 
through so many storms since 1886 
would be spared to see the accomplish- 
ment and successful finish of his great 
work. When the Bill for the better 
government of Ireland became law, it 
would cement a real and a lasting bond 
of union and brotherhood between the 
two nations, and if England should, 
unfortunately, get engaged in war with 
any Foreign Power, no part of her Army 
would be more loyal and true than the 
Irish contingent; and he was quite 
sure that they would do all they could to 
uphold and preserve the honour and 
prestige of this great and mighty Empire. 
*Mr. BUCKNILL (Surrey, Epsom) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 


had spoken of the Bill as a great 


and novel measure, and even of a 


Mr. John Mains 
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statement of one of the supporters of the 
Government, he thought the matter was 
one upon which everyone ought to be 
allowed to speak who had sufficient 
courage to do so. The Prime Minister 
lad said, some years ago, that 

* He who would introduce grave Constitutional 
changes should lay the ground strongly and 
broadly in historical and political reasons.” 
What were the reasons which justified 
this measure being made law? He 
would not follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man in his references to Grattan’s Par- 
liament, or to the great O’Connell and 
his attempts by Constitutional methods 
to repeal the Union ; but he would point 
out that the Young Irelanders opposed 
O’Connell and attempted by physical 
force to obtain repeal, and that not so 
long ago the Fenian Brotherhood boasted 
that 15,000 members of that body had 
been secretly sworn in amongst the 
British Army. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had from time to time clothed him- 
self in the garb of a prophet. In 1869, 
when his first great prophecy was made, 
he said that if the Bill for the Disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church became !aw 

“Those blessed words Peace and Justice will 
be echoed on every Irish shore.” 
That prophecy was a failure. His second 
great prophecy was made in 1870 on the 
introduction of his first Land Act, when 
he said that 

* Peace and order would be found and settled 
and cheerful industry would diffuse its blessings 
from year to year and day to day more and 
more over a smiling land.” 
He gave the right hon. Gentleman full 
credit for believing from the bottom of 
his heart that in 1869 and 1870 he had 
found something that would put an end to 
Irish troubles. But from 1870 to 1881 it was 
a matter of history what the condition of 
Ireland was. In 1881, on the introduction 
of the second Land Act, he prophesied 
again, but again the prophecy failed. 
From 1800 to 1885, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had himself stated, Ireland 
had not been made either loyal to the 
Crown or affectionate to the English 
people. They found this in the language 
the right hon. Gentleman addressed 
to the Ulster deputation — whieh 
waited on him recent!y— 
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“We have tried hard from 1800 to 1885 to 

work the Legisiative Union ; we have tried hard 
by introducing into Ireland all such reforms as 
we dared and could, and oar position is that we 
have failed.” 
If that was the state of things in the past, 
what could they say of the present ? 
What indications were there at the 
present time, except the speeches they 
heard in the House, to justify anyone in 
coming to the conclusion that this great 
Constitutional change should become the 
law of the land? What had been said 
by the hon. Member for North-East Cork 
(Mr. Davitt)—whom he quoted as an 
honest man determined to do what he 
said he would do—when coaxing the 
electors of Meath to return him to Par- 
liament? Inthe presence of 41 priests 
and other M.P.’s, he said— 

“TI will go into Parliament as a Land 
Leaguer, and as the unrelenting enemy of 
‘Trish landlordism,’ ” 
and so on, and he concluded that part of 
his speech thus— 

“Tf 1 am returned as one of the Members 

for Meath, I will ambition to be the scourge 
of landlordism.” 
In the light of these observations how 
were they to understand the speech the 
hon. Member had delivered in the House 
the other night, when he was posing as 
a convert to Constitutional methods, 
and was spoken of so highly by the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for East Fife? This spectacle of the 
gathering-in of converts was a very beau- 
tiful one. It was charming, in a sense. 
It read very well in newspapers the next 
day; but what he had to ask the House to 
consider was whether they had to eredit 
the speech made by the hon. Member in 
Meath or the speech he had delivered in 
the House ? And they could not forget 
that the hon. Member had made in America 
what he subsequently described as a 
stupid speech, in which he had said— 

“There are two means which we pursue to 
accomplish our ends—the first is a policy of 
destruction by hammering against landiordism. 
We are satisfied with nothing but its total 
abolition. In the House of Commons we pur- 
sue a constructive policy, so that you will be 
able to ree necile the speeches in Ireland against 
landlordism and the speeches in the House, 
which might not seem to you in keeping with 


those delivered by Members of the same Party | 


in the House of Commons.” 

The Irish landlords were the people who 
had been described by the hon. Member 
as “the British garrison in Ireland,” so 
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that it was not difficult to arrive at the 
true attitude of the hon. Member at the 
present moment. The specch the hon. 
Member had made the other night was 
constructive, the other speech he had 
made was destructive — one _ loyal, 
the other disloyal—and the House would 
know how to reconcile the two. Surely 
no man was loyal who pledged himself 
to enter the House to be the scourge of 
any section of the community. If this 
Legislative Assembly were granted to 
Ireland, no doubt the Member for North- 
East Cork would hold a distinguished 
position in it, and what position would 
he take upthen ? Would he * ambition ~ 
to destroy the landlord class 7 If so, he 
would not be doing semething which 
would be helping to give equal laws to all 
sorts and conditions of men. There were 
but two questions in this case. One was 
this—would the Bill, if it became law, tend 
to make the Irish people—as a people and 
nota part of a people—conteuted and 
happy ; and the other was, would it tend 
to strengthen the British Empire ? 
Unless both of these questions could be 
answered in the affirmative the Bill ought 
not to pass into law, But there was 
another condition of things. It was said 
that there could be no harm done with 
regard to religion because of the safe- 
guards. But that was not altogether 
true. The Prime Minister declared to 
the Ulster Deputation lately that there 
was no religious jealousy so far as the 
Roman Catholics were concerned, and 
quoted O'Connell's “attachment to the 
Protestant population of Ireland.” Did 
the right hon. Gentleman forget that 
O’Connell was the man who invented 
the Roman Catholic priest as a_ political 
ageut ? There was the authority of Mr. 
A. M. Sullivan’s book for saying that it 
was the priest 

“who told their flocks how to vote and they 
voted, who in the big werld outside was their 
fee, and him they hated.” 

Daniel O'Conneil created the Irish priest 
as a political agent, and the Irish priest 
was even to the present time alive to 
the fact of his creation. He was 


still acting as a political agent, and 
not to the benefit of the Parliament 
or the country, The late Cardinal Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, in an article pub- 
lished in The Dublin Review in 
I885, had said that no one could 
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bear goodwill to Dublin Castle and 
the English garrison, and he added 
that nations had imperishable memories. 
If that was a statement from a Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, was it not fair for 
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the Protestants of Ulster to say that they 
believed from the bottom of their hearts | 


that if this 
would be in future, as there had been in 
the past, dangerous jealousies between 
Roman Catholics and Protestants ? 
Could it be denied that if the Bill be- 
‘ame law and a Parliament was esta- 
blished in Dublin, the majority of 
Members would be of the Roman Catholie 
and not of the Protestant religion? For 
these reasons he said the Bill ought not to 
pass. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin had been twitted 
for declaring that in this matter “ patience 
was a virtue,” but he (Mr. Bucknill) 
would remind the House of the passage 
in Shakspeare— 

“ How poor are they that have no patience ; 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees ?” 


No doubt Ireland had had much to com- 


scheme became law there | 
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expect the Irish Roman Catholics to, lieved if it became law it would neither 


make the people of Ireland happy and 
contented, nor tend to the safety, honour, 
and welfare of the British Crown and 
people. 

*Dr. MACGREGOR _ (Inverness- 
shire) said, the time for long speeches on 
this question had gone by. The fact 
was the subject had been thoroughly 
well thrashed out in the Press, on the 


| platforms, and in Parliament ; therefore 


it was not his intention to trespass on 
the time of the House for more than a 
few minutes. He was persuaded that 
no amount of talking wou'd convert a 
single Member of the House, or change 
a vote from one side to the other. He 
did not rise, therefore, with the 
intention of attempting the conversion of 
anyone. He was convinced of the justice 
and expediency of giving Home Rule to 
Ireland, and he rose to emphasize that 
conviction by making one or two sug- 
gestions for the purpose of clearing away 


‘difficulties. The great difficulty in the 
| Bill, to his mind, was the retention of the 


| Trish Members. 


plain of in the past, but he did deny | 


that she had any just cause of complaint 
iow. He was anxious to see Jrishmen 
ou the same platforms as Englishmen, 
Scotehmen, and Welshmen, and governed 
by the same laws, and that was all 
Ulster was asking for, and all that in 
1880 the Prime Minister said he would 
give. He would therefore be patient, only 
showing Ireland that Great Britain was 
anxious to atone for past mistakes and 
errors. He desired to see— 
“A rainbow of peace and brotherly love 
Extend from shore to shore.” 

But they were told that Ireland would 
never be governed by Great Britain— 
that however good its laws were she would 
rather be badly governed by « Parliament 


Even the friends of the 
Bill acknowledged that. In 1886 the 
difficulty was in the exclusion of the Irish 
Members from the House, and the right 
hon. Gentlemanthe Member for West Bir- 
mingham and his followers would have 
voted for the Bill of that year but for 
the exclusion of the Irish Members, 
Now they were equally hostile to the re- 
tention of the Irish Members. In passing, 
he might be allowed to remark how dis- 
appointed he was with the changed 
position of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham. At one 


time he placed mneh confidence and hope 


of her own than well-governed by the | 


British Parliament. Did that show good- 
will and a desire to bury the hatchet ? 
He sincerely trusted that the Bill would 
not become law, and that those who had 
held the reins of Office from 1886 to 
1892 might yet have another chance of 
governing Ireland fairly and properly. 
He protested against the late Govern- 


in the right hon. Gentleman's views and 
declarations. He now hoped that he 


could reconcile his changed attitude 
with the dictates of his own con- 
science. All he (Dr. Macgregor) 
could say was that if he could his 
conscience must be a very elastic 
one. There could be no doubt that 
the 9th clause of the Bill constituted 


ment being ealled a Government of 
Coercion. They had tried by all lawful | 


means to do right to the Irish people. 
He objected to the Bill, because he be- 


Mr. Buchnill 


a great difficulty, and he believed the 
only solution of the problem respecting 
the retention of the Irish Members was 
to be found in the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of Federal Home Rule, or Home 
Rule all round. He much regretted that 
the Prime Minister, after the long con- 


‘sideration he had given to the question, 


| 
| 
| 


had not seen his way to the introduction 
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of a Bill dealing concurrently with Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland. If Home Rule 
were a good thing for Ireland, why was 
it not a good thing for Scotland? He 
presumed that it would be generally con- 
ceded that Scotchmen were fairly capable 
of managing their own affairs, Why 
should they be compelled to come to 
London for local legislation, which was 
even then too often denied to them because 
of the pressure of business in this House ? 
The Parliamentary machine was blocked, 
and a deadlock was fast approaching. 
The demands for social and _ political 
legislation had so vastly increased in 
receut years that it was utterly impos- 
sible to deal with them in one Parlia- 
ment. It was, therefore, absolutely ue- 
cessary to have a devolution of work to 
the various Provinces and to allow Local 
Bodies to deal with local affairs, with 
one Parliament supreme over all? The 
Local Boies could send a third or a half 
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of their numbers to the House of Com- | 


mous to manage Imperial affairs, He 
hoped it would never be necessary for 
Scotchmen to resort to violent mthods to 
obtain recognition of their national rights 
ouce more. In saying this he male no 
reflection on the tactics which his Celtie 
cousins had found necessary to obtain 
recognition of their nationality ; on the 
coutrary, he thoaght other nationalities 
owed them gratitude for the example of 
constancy and courage they had set them. 
Why should England, the reputed 
mother and cradle of liberty, 
tiuue to play the tyrant over weaker 
nations? As he listened to the ex- 
position of his country’s wrongs by the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork, he 


felt that every word might apply with 


con- 


equal foree to that other branch of 
the Celtic race in the Highlands of 
Scotland. What is the real reason 


Rule ? 


reasous 


for the opposition to Home 
He knew that the allezed 
alvanced by the Unionists against the 
Bill were “separation” and the “ dis- 
integration of the Empire.” But these 
bogus eries were no longer tenable, and 
ho one believed in them. The real 
objection to Home Rule lay in the fact 
that the privileged elayses, feeling their 
monopoly of power slipping from their 
grasp, were making a last desperate 
effort to retain it. Would it not be more 
wise and prudent for the 


r , » i r 
governing | 


and privileged classes to make reason- | 
| 
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able concessions to the democracy in 
time, before the democracy by more 
violent means swept every obstacle from 
their path ? The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion commented in his speech in Belfast 
on the tyranny of majorities. But there 
was a tyranny far worse than the tyranny 
of majorities, and that was the tyranny 
of minorities ; and a privileged minority 
in these countries had for a long time 
exercised tyranny over the majority of 
their fellow-countrymen. Why should 
Ulster—or rather half of Ulster—have 
the right to dictate to the rest of Ireland ? 
It would not be more absurd if the 
Opposition dictated to the Government 
that what they desired, and not what the 
majority desired, should be enacted. 
The right hon, Gentleman prayed that 
Ulster would not be called upon to fight. 
So transparent an incitement to rebellion 
was unworthy the Leader of a great and 
historic Party, and it must have created 
in the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself a certain amount of * philosophic 
doubt.” The noble Lord the Member 
for Paddington had also declared that 
* Ulster will fight, and Ulster will be 
right.” Such a sentiment might be very 
characteristic of the modern lion-hunter, 
but it was hardly worthy a Member of 
the Privy Council, and one of Her 
Majesty's ex-Ministers. He would make 
one other suggestion to the Government 
with all earnestness and respect. If the 
Bill should be thrown out by the other 
House, let the Government come back 
next Session with an all-round Home 
Rule Bill dealing simultaneously with 
the various sections of the United King- 
dom, and he ventured to predict that 
such a measure would be received with 
ten times greater popular enthusiasm 
than the present lop-sided attempt to 
satisfy national aspirations and national 
demands for self-government. 

*Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) said, he, 
for one, entertained vehement objections 
to the proposal of “Home Rule all 
round,” which the hon. Member who had 
just sat down put forward as an alterna- 
tive to the Bill before the House. The 
hon. Member seemed to hops that the 
Prime Minister might be induced even 


at the eleventh hour to accept 
the proposal, He warned the 
hon, Member that he must expect 
some disappointment or some defer- 
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ment of his hopes, for, until he had 


Government of 


succeeded in forming and drilling a com- | 


pact Party of at least 80 Members in- 
that House, it was idle for the hon. 
Member to suppose that he would 


succeed in inducing the Prime Minister | 


to change a policy to which the 
right hon. Gentleman was pledged. 
Turning to the scheme before the House, 
which was to grant Ireland separate 
Parliaments, he would briefly state his 
reasons for voting against the Second 
Reading. He held strong views on the 
question of Ulster, which he would ask 
the House to take for granted. He was 
strongly opposed to the retention of the 


Irish Members, but was content, to quote | 


words published by the Prime Minister 
only last year, “To take his objection 


simply to a proposal that Irishmen 
should deal exclusively with their 
own affairs and jointly with ours.” 


The question whether the Preamble was 
the proper place for the declaration of so 


high a principle as that of Imperial , 


supremacy was one for lawyers, and he 
would not detain the House by discussing 
it: but he shuddered when he heard the 
other day that these charged with revis- 
ing the Statutes found no fairer field for 
their hewing propensities than in the 
Preambles of Statutes. If so, the 
action of the Government in this matter 
had been rated too high by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham. The 
Preamble, so far from being a shrine 
in which objects of reverence were en- 
sconced, would seem to be rather a dust- 
bin in whieh rubbish was shot to be 
sarted away. He would not detain the 
House by discussing the many safeguards 
with which, as had been truly said, the Bill 
bristled. There were two vetoes in the 
Bill. 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland on the 
advice of the Irish House of Commons ; 
and the other veto was to be exercised on 
the advice of the British 
Commons. 
second veto could never be exercised un- 
less they were prepared to reconquer 
Ireland. It was clear that such safe- 
guards could do little to re-assure those 
who feared that the new vehicle of Irish 
Government would travel too fast. The 
first was but a fifth wheel to the coach, 


and the second a brake, which the 
guard was cautioned never to use. | 
Then they had trial by the Ex- 


Mr. Wyndham 
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One was the veto to be exercised | 


House of | 
But they were told that the | 
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, chequer Judges, the absurdity of which 
had been exposed by the noble Lord 
| the Member for Paddington. The Chief 
| Secretary seemed to suggest that the 
| assistance of a jury was implied in the 
| clause criticised by the noble Lord. But 
'the clause spoke of trial by two Ex- 
chequer Judges. Were they to infer that 
the Government carried their admiration 
of dualism so far that, not content with 
| Government by two Parliaments, they 
also wished to institute trial by two 
juries ? He would not further dis- 
cuss these provisions, but would cor- 
fine his observations to only one 
! > 

aspect of the measure. He would ask 
what chance it had of satisfying the 
‘aspirations of Ireland ¥ That was a prior 
consideration. If they were not going to 
satisfy Ireland by the Bill, they might 
save themselves the trouble of inventing 
safeguards or of investigating the question 
whether every precaution had been taken 
in the general interests of the Empire. If 
they disappointed Ireland under the Bill 
they would infallibly breed ill-will in that 
country, and all the contemptuous 
eloquence of the Home Secretary would 
not be able to put away the danger which 
they would have rightly and justly in- 
curred. The Home Secretary did not 
condescend to argue with the possibility 
that they might arouse in Ireland some- 
thing akin to hatred and animosity. By 
the admission of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite there were wow in Ireland 
thousands of men who desired complete 
independence, or, at all events, a Parlia- 
ment completely independent and co- 
ordinate with this Parliament, and out of 
Ireland there were millions of Irishmen 
who cherished the same wish. By this 
Bill they would create an environment in 
which these opinions would develop and 
propagate ;—opinions which, by the ad- 
mission of right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, if they existed to any large ex- 
tent, constituted an unanswerable objec- 
tion to any concession of Home Rule. 
That being so, they ran very great risk in 
passing this Bill. They might be told 
‘that the odds were great against this 
country ever again having to face such a 
Power as that wielded by the First 
Napoleon at the opening of the century ; 
they might be told that the odds were far 
greater against such a national danger 
coinciding with the existence of disloyalty, 
hatred, and animosity in Ireland ; but it 
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was their duty not to do anything to in- 
erease the probability of such a situation. 
As it was, the just indignation of Ulster 


under the Bill would create a greater 


danger in Ireland than ever existed before; 
but if in this Bill they disappointed 
the hopes not only of Ulster, but of 

Nationalist Ireland, they renderet the 
chances far greater that they might have 
to fight once more, not for riches, not for 
pre-eminence in the world, but for national 
existence, He asked the House, there- 
fore, to consider whether the measure was 
likely to satisfy, not for ever, but for 
long, the wishes of Ireland, judged by the 
speeches of the hon. Member for Water- 
ford and of the Ifome Secretary : either 
of those eloquent speeches taken alone 
constituted an able defence of the Bill. 
But they did not stand alone. They 
were made ia defence of the same Bill. 
Ant in the essential conflict between the 
ideas inspiring those two speeches, he 
found the most emphatic condemnation 
of the policy they were alike delivered 
to defend. The hon. Member for 
Waterford had spoken what he (Mr. 
Wyndham) believed to be the real 
sentiments of Ireland. On the = other 
hand, the Home Seeretary, as the spokes- 
man of the Government, had strained 
every nerve to prove that compromise 
was possible, but had failed to convince 
the Hlouse. Such a demand as that put 
forward by the hon. Member for Water- 
ford could only be satistied by the con- 
cession of an independent co-ordinate 
Parliament, and, above all, by a Parlia- 
ment bound by no financial obligations 
to Great Britain. Such a demand could 
only be refused by insisting on complete 
Legislative Unions. The hon. Member 
for Waterford said— 

“ Treland isa distinct and separate nationality 
.... for 600 years LTreland hal her own Par- 
liament, a Parliament which, whenever the 
opportunity arose, claimed the exclusive right 
to legislate for the Irish phople.”’ 

That was an accurate statement of the 
whole history of Ireland. Ireland had 


had many Parliaments—Parliaments in 
which Catholics and Protestants were 
represented in the time of James L., 
the Parliament in which Catholies only 
were represented in the time of James 
II., and the Parliament in whieh Pro- 
testants only were represented, by means 
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of which, with the assistance of the 
Volunteers, Grattan obtained legislative 
independence ; but all the Parliaments, 
differing in franchise, composition, and 
aim, had one goal to which they all 
marched—the abolition of the right 
which England claimed to legislate for 
Ireland over the head of the Lrish Par- 
liament. The Home Secretary, dealing 
with the very same point, said— 

*T say that under this Bill the Imperial Pa>- 
liament has a continued and unimpaired power 
of iegislating for the whole Empire, including 
Ireland. . .. It is clear that the [rish House of 
Commons will not have the right to alter even 
a letter or a comma in an Act of larliament 
passed here.” 

On the one hand, they had the hon, 
Member for Waterford 
claim on the recollection of all the Par- 
liaments of Ireland ; steeped in the 
traditions of these Parliaments ; remind- 


basing his 


ing them of the policy pursued by every 
Irish Parliament till Grattan and the 
group of illustrious men who surrounded 
him wrung from England the admission 
that she had no right to legislate for 
Ireland. On the other hand, they had 
the spokesman of the Government recom- 
mending a compromise specifically on the 
ground that itembodied a restriction which 
every Nationalist Leader, dead or living, 
had denounced, and against which every 
Irish Parliament had protested. With 
that contrast existing, he was not sur- 
prised that Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
abandoned the plea of finality, which 
until a short time ago was one of the five 
essential conditions of Home Rule, and 
were now content to claim acceptance of 
the Bill on the ground that it would be 
the basis of the relations between 
the countries. The hon. Member for 
Devonport the other night had given the 
House some little historical instruction. 
He told them not to be afraid of the 
policy of the Government, as it was no 
new thing. But the complaint of the 
Unionist Party was that it was no new 
thing. For the policy of granting a subor- 
dinate Parliament to Ireland had been 
tried and failed in practice ; had been dis- 
cussed in Couneil and had been rejected 
in Council. The hon. Member for 
Devonport had stated truly that Pitt 
once contemplated some such middle 
term between Grattan’s independent 
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Parliament and complete Legislative 
Union. But that plan had been at once 
abandoned, because from the moment it 
was first mooted in a letter from the Duke 
of Portland to Lord Shelburne, in 1782, 
it was denounced and rejected by every 
man entitled to speak for the Irish 
nation. This plan for giving Ireland a 
Parliament with control over her local 
affairs, and having an Imperial Par- 
liament for Imperial purposes, was not as 
much as debated in the Irish House of 
Commons, for it was felt to be an 
insult to the Irish race, but it was dis- 
cussed in the English House of Commons 
in January, 1799, and was thus criticised 
by Sheridan— 

“Are we to be told that independence will 
survive the Union though in a moclified state, 
that Parliament will be left to judge of the 
local affairs of Ireland? Really, Sir, this seems 
almost too much for men’s feelings---a Parlia- 
ment! a sort of National Vestry for the Parish 
of Treland.”’ 

How could the Government ask the 
House to repeat an experiment which 
had failed most egregiously and most 
completely in 1782 :—an experiment 
which must always fail? For such a 
compromise at once fomented and 
disappointed the national aspirations 
of Ireland; gave to Ireland the sem- 
blance of national independence, and 
denied to her the substance of political 
equality, in the absence of which Grattan 
had said Ireland must always be the 
enemy of England's power. The Home 
Secretary had charged the Unionists 
with inconsistency in their arguments 
against the Bill, The right hon Gentle- 
mau said the Unionists alleged that the 
Bill would make Ireland master of Great 
Britain, and, at the same time, leave the 
Irish unsatisfied in Ireland. But where 
was the inconsistency in saying that the 
Bill gave the Irish Members too little 
power of government in Ireland to 
satisfy the national aspirations, and at 
the same time gave them too much 
power at Westminster to allow’ the 
Representatives of Great Britain full con- 
trol over their own affairs 7 You could 
not compensate a man for hampering him 
in his affairs by allowing him to meddle 
in yours. You would not reconcile a 
tenant to restrictive clauses in his 


lease by allowing him a right of way 
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through your garden. The Home 
Secretary, replying to the arguments of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham, who pointed out 
that Ireiand would have no Flag, no 
Army, no Navy, stated that Ireland would 
be reconciled to the restrictions on the 
normal rights of a nation which the Bill 
imposed by being allowed to send Repre- 
sentatives to the Imperial Parliament 
to vote on Supplementary Estimates, 
The pity was that hon. Gentlemen below 
the Gangway looked upon the Army as 
our Army, not their Army, upon the 
Navy as our Navy, not their Navy, and 
upon our diplomatic relations as English, 
not Irish diplomatic relations. The 
Home Secretary did not seem to appre- 
ciate the first difficulty of the Irish 
Question—namely, the claim of the 
Nationalists that Ireland was a nation. 
This claim of Ireland was ene which, if 
they thought it mast be met, they could 
meet any day by granting to Ireland 
an independent and co-ordinate Parlia- 
ment; it was a demand which they could 
never meet on any day by granting to 
Ireland a subordinate Parliament bound 
by a tribute to Great Britain; but it 
was a demand which, he hoped, some 
day they would be able to meet by pre- 
serving to Ireland her proportionate 
representation in the House. The Go- 
vernment asked them to repeat an ex- 
periment which had failed in 1782 
because it did not sufficiently recognise 
Ireland’s nationality. There were two 
additional reasons for predicting failure 
in the future even swifter and more com- 
plete than in the past. The first he 
would merely mention—it was Ulster. 
The Home Secretary endeaveured to 
rule out the claim of Ulster on the 
ground that it was incompatible with 
the demand of Nationalist Ireland for 
Home Rule. He thought that with more 
reason they could rule out Ireland’s claim 
as incompatible with the continued en- 
joyment by Ulster of that political 
equality to whieh every part of the 
Kingdom was entitled before the con- 
cession of special privileges to any part 
was as mucii as entertained, The graver 
objection was inherent in the financial 
proposals of any measure of this kind, 
but was accentuated in the — parti- 
cular proposals of the Government. 
Some such compromise as that pro- 
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posed by the Bill in the matter of 
finance was rejected before 1800. Can- 
ning, speaking in the British Parliament 
in 1799 on the proposed “ middle term ” 
between Independence and Union, 
pointed out that the financial relations 
would 

“ deprive the Parliament of Ireland of all free- 
dom and dignity in the points the most essen- 
tial to its very being as a Parliament.” 
Canning contemplated a quota; under 
the Bill a particular Fund was appro- 
priated, but this did not affect the 
gravamen of his charge, which lay in 
the words— 

“Without power to give or withhold the 
Irish Parliament might remain a respectable 
Council, but not a House of Commons according 
to the genuine spirit of the British Constitu- 
tion.” 

And what did the hon. Member for 
Waterford say of the particular proposals 
in the present Bill ?— 

“T have met no man of any political Party 

in Ireland who has ventured to suggest that 
the government of the country could be suc- 
cessfully carried on under the financial clauses 
of the Bill.” 
That difficulty was inherent in any 
attempt to give Ireland an independent 
Parliament, and at the same time exact 
from her an Imperial contribution. The 
Home Secretary had, again, in this 
matter brought an illusory charge of 
inconsistency, Ile would = say, not 
only that this Bill was unjust to Great 
Britain and inadequate for Ireland, but 
that every measure of the kind must labour 
under that double disadvantage. The 
Prime Minister told them that they were 
to be rid of a system which was in- 
credibly and immeasurably wasteful. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Hear, hear! 

Mr. WY NDITAM said the Chief Secre- 
tary applauded that, but who was to benefit 
What had England to 
gain under the Bill ? It could be proved 


by the reform ? 


to demonstration that she could not gain 
asingle penny under it, and that if the 
present system was wasteful, England 
must for ever bear the loss of that waste. 
The Prime Minister asserted that the 
Customs upou which he proposed to lay 
his hands would produce nearly the right 
amount, By what standard did the 
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right hon. Gentleman arrive at the right 
amount ? In 1886 he said that Ireland’s 
right proportion would be 1-l4th or 
1-l5th, but that would more nearly 
approach £4,000,000, and would far 
exceed the amount now proposed by 
this Bill. That amount was estimated 
upon the difference between the total 
revenue collected from Ireland and 
the total expenditure in that country. 
It appeared from a Return of the 
hon. Member for Cambridge Univer- 
sity that out of every £100 contri- 
buted by the British taxpayer, TO per 
cent. went to Imperial charges, and 30 
per cent. for local expenses. In Ireland, 
by a strong coincidence, the propor- 
tion was exactly the reverse. Out of 
every £100 contributed by the Irish 
taxpayer, 3O per cent. only went to 
Imperial charges, and 7O per cent. was 
retained or returned to Ireland for local 
expenditure. But the sum which was 
for ever to represent Treland’s contribu- 
tion was estimated on that 30 per cent, 
—namely, on the difference between the 
revenue collected from Ireland and the 
amount expended there locally, an 
amount criticized as extravagant beyond 
belief. [ Mr. SENTON : Revision. ] He 
accepted the interruption, and contidently 
foretold that any revision must be against 
and not in favour of British interests. 
Great Britain would, therefore, reap no 
benefit from economy, if economy took 
place under the Bill, for the Bill stereo- 
typed forall time, as against Great Britain, 
a system characterised, according to the 
Prime Minister, by incredible and im- 
measurable waste. He eame now to the 
position whieh Ireland would occupy 
under the Bill. She would have still 
to contribute a sum equal to 380° per 
cent. of her present Revenue to the 
Imperial Exchequer, and the remainder 
of her future Revenue would be for her 
own use, The 70 per ceut. which 
Ireland now reeeived back was raised 
from the whole area—with the aid of 
the whole credit of the United Kingdom. 
But he doubted whether Ireland would be 
able to colleet sueh a sum from Ireland 
alone and with the aid only of her own 
credit. For instance, he did not believe 
that the Probate Duty assessed and col- 
lected in Ireland w ould equal her share of 
the Probate Duty ussessed and collected 
from the United Kingdom, If that were 
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so, Ireland would be poorer than now. 
And he ventured with reference to the 
interruption of the hon. Member for 
West Kerry to prophesy that whenever 
the ratio of the money at Ireland's dis- 
posal to her Imperial contribution sank 
below 70: 30, the present ratio, there 


would be a ery for revision against 
Great Britain. Under any _ finan- 


cial scheme that might be devised 
credit and economy of collection would 
be destroyed, and a great loss would 
ensue, Who would bear that 
Would England, who, under the Bill, 
must still suffer the stereotyped result 
of incredible and immeasurable waste, 
or Ireland, where, according to the 
hon. Member for Waterford, there 
was not a man who did not spell 
“bankruptey ” in the provisions of the 
Bill? He was convinced that under 
no measure would they be able to arrive 
at an equitable and adequate financial 
arrangement between the two countries. 
He had touched only on one aspect of 
the Bill as illustrated in the speeches of 
the Member for Waterford and the Home 
Secretary. He had endeavoured, in the 
light of their eloquence, to estimate its 
chances of satisfying Ireland's aspira- 
tions by granting a subordinate Parlia- 
ment trammelled with financial obliga- 
tions. And when he remembered the 
passion of national pride which glowed 
in the periods of the hon. Member for 
Waterford, he declined to believe, even 
if the Irish people now accepted this 
measure in sincerity, that they would for 
long be content with a sham indepen- 
dence purchased at another nation’s 
expense. And if they should not, as 
they could not, prove content, he, as an 
Englishman, could not afford them in this 
measure a just and sufficient cause for 
joining the enemies of his country. 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upou-Tyne) : I have listened, as the House 
always listens, to the hon. Member for 


loss 7 


Dover with interest, and I confess—what 
I cannot say of other speakers—that I am 
always sorry when he sits down. The 
hon. Member, from his official position as 
Secretary to the Leader of the Opposition, 
has had opportunities of fathoming the 
realities of Irish life which have not 
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fallen to many Members of the House, 
The hon, Member, as I am glad to find, 
has not contented himself with the mere 
controversy of the day. He has gone 
back to the days of those who have left 
us this legaey—the days of Pitt, Sheridan, 
Shelburne, and others ; and, therefore, 
unlike his Chief, the Leader of the 
Opposition, it cannot be said of him that 
he has neglected the past in considering 
the problems of the present. The hon, 
Member, talking of the speech of the 
Home Secretary, said that my right hon, 
Friend had set up a certain number of 
cock-shots which it was for Gentlemen 
opposite to hit over with a stick. Though 
I cannot but admire the talent of the 
hon. Gentleman, I cannot admit that he 
has hit over with a stick any of those 
cock-shots. He declares that Ireland 
now comes before us, in the demand 
which the present Government is endea- 
vouring to meet, 2s a nation. He says 
that this is not a demand to be met by 
any miserable policy of compromise. He 
says that the policy of compromise has 
broken down, Has not the policy of 
no compromise broken down ? Why are 
we discussing this Bill to-night ? It is 
because the policy of no compromise, of 
which the present Leader of the Opposi- 
tion was and is the most unflinching 
Representative, has broken down in his 
own hands. [* No, no!”] I shall have 
more to say on that by-and-by, Mean- 
time, will you allow me to assert it pro- 
visionally ¢ Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will not deny that it broke down at the 
General Election. The Member for 
Dover showed that he had not only studied 
this question in its historic aspect, but 
that he had considered seriously the 
important points raised by the situation 
and the Bill. I will not attempt now to 
deal with the points that he raised. I shall 
have something to say by-and-by on the 
points raised by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The contentions of the hon, 
Member for Dover are worthy of con- 
sideration, and will require to be dea't 
with in Committee. He says that it is 
impossible to devise or imagine an equit- 
able plan for adjusting the relations 
between Great Britain and Ireland on 
the footing of separate Exchequers ; but 
when the time comes I have no doubt 
that we shall be able to deal with that 
and other questions. 
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Mr. WYNDHAM: 


making Ireland bankrupt. 

Mr. MORLEY : 
savs that the wit of man, of which we 
have heard so much, and in which I have 
considerable faith, cannot devise a plan 
by which Ireland shall pay only a just 


Without 


The hon. Member 


and equitable share, and by which Great 
Britain shall not demand more than her 
just and equitable share. Surely that is 
not an impossible thing to do when we 
shall come to close quarters with it in a 
few days. The hon. Membor warned us 
that the passion of national pride, to 
which the hon. Member for Waterford 
and also the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork gave admirable and noble expres- 
sion, cannot be met by such a Bill as 
this, and he asked what are Gentlemen 
on this side going to do with that passion 
surging, now tumultuously, now less 
tumultuously, but always flowing with 


new and ever-increasing volume. What 
are you going to do with it? Now, I 


will turn from the hon. Member—leaving 
untouched many important points raised 
by him—to the general course of this 
Debate. Last night the Member for St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, raised the 
bitter cry that we on this side of the 
House, and especially Members on this 
Bench, gave no reply to arguments. I 
have listened to nine-tenths of this De- 
bate when gentlemen opposite were 
engaged in more agreeable occupations. 
I thought in my innocence that the 
House of Commons was the scene and 
the arena upon which these questions 
are to be fought out. But the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington, to 
whom I hope to make more or less an 
answer which I trust he will not think 
inadequate, reserves his “full-blooded” 
speeches for circuses at Liverpool. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL : I protested 
against that adjective. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The noble Lord 
protested against the adjective, but he 
gave the people of Liverpool the sub- 
I think I have listened, I say, 
to nine-tenths of what you call argu- 


Stantive. 


ments ; but those arguments were mere 


prophecies, and the only reply to pro- 
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phecies, as everybody knows, is not to 
believe them. That form of reply was 
freely and abundantly given. Gentle- 
men opposite pretend to argue that our 
safeguards are inadequate. Yes; but 
what they really do is to foretell with 
the greatest confidence such a state of 
things that no safeguards within the 
compass of Legislature would be adequate. 
I submit that our hopes are at least as 
substantial as your fears. [ Cheers.] Yes ; 
and if 1 may be allowed a moment to stray 
into the green pastures of the doctrinaire, 
I would warn gentlemen opposite that 
those only see aright into the future of 
civilised communities who hope, and not 
those who fear. I have not been able 
to gather in this Debate any reason why 
our optimist predictions should be dis- 
missed as empty sentimentalism, and 
your pessimist predictions are to be 
extolled as oracles of wisdom. I will 
give an instance of the kind of thing 
which passes muster for what is called 
argument. My right hon. Friend the 
Member for the University of London 
last night framed an argument on the 
great increase of emigration during the 
last three months—January, February, 
and Mareh. I wonder that my right 
hon. Friend should have fallen into so 
ludicrous a position. He, at all events, 
ought to know that these volumes of 
emigration are due to economic and other 
‘auses, and have very little to do with a 
political ery of the hour, even though 
it be a great political ery. My right 
hon. Friend said that, according to 
Official Returns, the first three mouths 
of the year showed an increase in the 
number of emigrants of 3,000 and odd as 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. But this was following on 
a decrease of 5,000 and odd for the four 
months after the present iniquitous 
Government came into Office—from Sep- 
tember to December of last year, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
in 1891. That shows what any man of 
sense in this House must be well aware 
of—that these variations, so far as they 
ure abnormal, are the outcome of the re- 
strictions on emigration adopted  lasé 
year by the American Government, 
and which have since been removed. 
That is my answer to that line of argu- 
ment. Another argument was made last 
night by another right hon, Gentleman, 
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T think the Member for the Orms- 
kirk Division (Mr. Forwood), and he said, 
“You must refer, if you want to know 
what is thought of this Bill, of your projects 
and policy, you must look to the opinion 
of great centres of trade and commerce.” 
The right hon. Gentleman comes from 
a county which I also have the pleasure 
of coming from, which is a great centre 
of trade and commerce—namely, the 
County of Lancaster. He said, “ Let us 
feel, then, the pulse of the County of 
Laneaster.” The noble Lerd in’ his 
speech at Liverpool said he was proud 
of Laneashire, that he was not dissatis- 
fied with the political record of Lanca- 
shire. Sir, there is no other county in 
which there has been such a movement 
of opinion in respect of this question of 
the better Government of Ireland thau 
the County of Lancaster. In 1886 the 
Party of better Government for Treland 
earried only, I think, 12 seats ; but in 1892, 
when this question, mind you, has been 
threshed out as it has in few counties in 
the Kingdom, the Liberal Party, the 
Party of the better Government of 
Ireland, donbled their representation. 
That is a record with which the noble 
Lord is not dissatisfied, and which the 
right hon. Gentleman appeals to as an 
indication of the pulse of the country. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: You are in 
a minority in Lancashire, 


Mr J. MORLEY: That is 


quite true, but the point is the movement 


Government of 


of this question during the six 
when the late Chief Secretary (Mr. A. 
J. Balfour), himself a Laneashire Mem- 


yea rs 


ber, had it all his own way. Lancashire, 
which was not specially concerned in 
other questions in the Newcastle Pro- 
for example, 


gramme, as London is 


Lancashire has moved in this extra- 
ordinary way; and I do not believe, and 
I am told by those who have remained in 
Laneashire, and followed the potitical 
history of Lancashire more closely than I 
have been able to do, that on no question 
since the great Free Trade days, which 
were days of Lancashire’s triumph, the 
days of Bright and Cobden, since then on 
no question has there been such move- 
ment, such depth of feeling as there 
has been amongst these men upon this 


Mr. J. Morley 
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question. When, therefore, the right 
hon. Gentleman says that trade and com. 
merce depend on peace and contentment, 
Lancashire has shown that she more 
readily believes than in 1886 to the tune 
of 100 per cent. in her representation 
that peace and contentment lie through 
the conciliation of Ireland, and no men 
are better able to claim the right to speak 
for Laneashire than the Liberal Repre- 
sentatives of that county at this moment, 
I now come to the speech of the noble 
Lord the Member for Paddington (Lord R, 
Churchill), who opened the Debate this 
evening, and who said, quite unneces- 
sarily, that his speech would be duli and 
lengthy. I am afraid I shall be more 
dull, and I do not know that I shall be 
much Jess lengthy. The noble Lord 
wound up by an impressive peroration, 
impressive because he really knows a 
great deal about Ireland. He wound up 
by saying he was going to tell the House 
——the words were perhaps a little high— 
his profeund and prophetic view. I 
listened to the formula in which he would 
embody this profound and prophetic view, 
and I heard phrases about the survival 
of the fittest and magnetic consolidation. 
I confess I have not the least idea of 
what magnetic consolidation means or 
what it has to do with this question, 
The noble Lord in the greater part of his 
speech raised Committee points. I am 
going to deal with such of them as I ean, 
but I submit that most of them were 
Committee points, of great importance, I 
fully admit. The noble Lord complained 
that the Debate had turned upon large 
general principles, but I thought that 
was the very thing that a Second Reading 
Debate was supposed to do. He took it 
out of that region, and he asked various 
quesiions, which at the risk of wearying 
the House I will try to answer. He 
aske |—Is there any known Constitution 
which exposes a Legislature to such 
doubts and exceptions and restrictions 
as those to which we expose the 
Irish Legislative Body under this Bill ? 
The answer is the simplest — in 
the world. The United States of 
America and the Dominion of Canada. 
The noble Lord shakes his head, but I 
say, without fear of contradiction, that 
every State in the American Union is 
subject to restrictions far more severe 





than those in this Bill. After all, the 
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two most important restrictions in this 
Bill, everybody will admit, are those 
which prohibit the endowment of a 
religion and the imposition of Customs 
Duties. ‘These are restrictions which 
the noble Lord well knows are imposed 
on every State in the American Union. 
Then as regards Canada, does he really 
think there are no restrictions either 
upon the power of the Dominion of 
Canada in respect of this Parliament 
where we sit, or on the powers of the 
Provincial Legislatures towards — the 
Dominion Government? Why, the 
noble Lord has only to go into the 
Library and he will find two enormous 
volumes of decisions of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, settling, 
or trying to settle and decide those very 
points of doubt which have arisen as to 
the respective spheres of jurisdiction of 
the Provincial Legislatures and the 
Dominion Legislature. I am_ rather 
amazed that the noble Lord should have 
made so extraordinary a proposition. 
Then he told us of a very learned legal 
authority whom he had consulted upon the 
provisions of this Bill. He declined 
somewhat peremptorily to give me the 
name, in order that we might know what 
force attaches to it, of that legal 
authority. I wish to speak of any legal 
authority in Ireland, of most legal 
authorities in Ireland, with great  re- 
spect, as the legal authority of the noble 
Lord may be some friend of my own, 
therefore I shall speak of him’ with 
respect, but I must say that in the first 
large point raised by the noble Lord this 
high legal authority has let him into a 
complete mare’s nest. What was all 
that talk of the noble Lord that under the 
Bill we propose to send cases of treason 
to be tried by one or two Exchequer 
Judges without a jury ? Of course, as 
I ventured to interrupt the noble Lord in 
response to his invitation, the Exchequer 
Judges in a ease of that kind will sit 
with a jury wherever other Judges 
would do so, 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman to tell the 
House where that is laid down in the Bill, 


and how it is that an appeal lies from a 
special Court of the Exchequer Judges, 
where no jury is mentioned, to the Privy 
Council, which represents the Crown, 
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and where no jury could possibly come 
in ? 

Mr.J.MORLEY : The noble Lordasks 
where he will find it in the Bill. The 
Bill does not override common law and 
common sense. The noble Lord said 
there were hidden meanings in the Bill. 
Well, what he calls a hidden meaning is 
the application of the common law to the 
Bill, aud what may be, I do not say it is, 
what may prove to be on exrefal exami- 
nation—not such examination as the high 
legal authority seems to have given to it, 
but upon careful examination, may prove 
to be the case—that the words of the 
Bill do not meet the point. But how 
absurd it is to use what may be—though 
I do not admit it—a bit of obseure draft- 
ing, and to set that down as a dark and 
sinister design on the part of my right 
hon. Friend the Prime Minister to abolish 
trial by jury. The third point of the 
noble Lord was, will the law relating to 
chaplaincies in workhouses, meetings and 
processions of the Salvation Army, and 
modifications of the Lands Clauses Acts, 
and other illustrations which he gave, be 
against the 4th section ? My only 
answer te that is that that will depend 
upon the precise terms in which the law 
is passed. It will be open to anyone to 
contend that the law violates the 
4th section of the Act, and whether in a 
given ease, such as the Salvation Army 
or the Orange processions, or in any 
other set of circumstances, that contention 
is good will depend upon the character 
of the law and the facts to be settled by 
a decision of the Courts. The noble 
Lord asks whether the decisions of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
in eases of appeal would be binding on 
the Irish Courts. Undoubtedly. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: And on the 
English Courts ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I thought he 
limited his inquiry to the Lrish Courts, 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: LT also said 
the English Courts. 

Mr.J. MORLEY : Certainly upon Irish 
Courts, but I have no doubt upon both, 


heeause the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council is constituted by this Bill 
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a final Court of Appeal in the matters 
which come before them, Therefore I 
take it that the answer to that question 
is that the decision would be binding 
both on Irish and English Courts. The 
fifth point of the noble Lord—at least he 
tried to make it a point—was that my 
right hon. Friend and the rest of us had 
endeavoured to favour Magee College, 
which is Presbyterian. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. I did 
not make it a point; I only pointed out 
that under the clause Magee and May- 
nooth Colleges occupied a superior 
position, in point of view of safety, to 
Trinity College and other corporate en- 
dowments in Ireland. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I only failed to 
draw a distinction between pointing out 
and making a point, but I believe I seized 
what the noble Lord was at. He said 
that Magee College, which is Presby- 
terian, and Maynooth, which is Roman 
Catholie, as against Trinity College and 
other Corporations, were more exposed to 
certain criminal or nefarious designs 
which an Irish Parliament might perhaps 
entertain. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I said that 
the legal authority said so. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The noble Lord 
and his legal authority have made a little 
The noble Lord said that the 
Magee and 


confusion. 
2nd sub-section 
Maynooth, whereas the 6th exposed 
Trinity College and other Corporations 
The 2nd sub-section 


protected 


to special attack, 
no doubt protects those denominational 
institutions as to the right to maintain 
The 6th sub-section gives quite 
It turns 


them. 
another aspect to the matter. 
entirely upon the rights of property, and 
in that respect Maynooth and Magee 
Colleges on the one hand are precisely 
and absolutely en a level with Trinity 
College on the other. The noble Lord 
must consult his legal authority again. 


My right hon. Friend the Member 
for Bodmin (Mr. Courtney )—one of 


the few eminent men of his section who, 
I believe, really desire to remain Liberals 
as well as Unionists—my right hon, 


Mr. J. Morley 
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Friend, who has considered the Irish 
Question for a great many years, asked 
how it was we had left out the clause of 
the American Constitution dealing with 
the obligation of contracts. I will tell 
him and the House in a sentence or two 
why this was. We did carefully consider 
this provision in the Constitution of the 
United States, as it was obvious it might 
apply to the case of Ireland. The 
operation of this provision of the Consti- 
tution of the United States was carefully 
examined by us, and what did we find ? 
That in the United States—and we have 
among us a Colleague who knows mere 
about the process of legislation and 
administration in the United States than 
van be found among any other English 
Party—we found that there was an 
enormous number of cases in which the 
meaning, the effect, and the intention of 
that clause had been constantly dis- 
cussed, and that questions of great 
difficulty and great importance arose in 
spite of all the cloud of decisions, ques- 
tions of great difficulty and great im- 
portance still remained to be settled, 
Then it was considered whether the 
English Courts would adopt the same 
line of interpretation which was adopted 
in ail these cases in the United States, 
We found that the provision might fail 
to bafle some kinds of legislation that 
were objectionable, and, on the other 
hand, it would check some kinds of legis- 
lative action which everybody in the 
House would agree to describe and think 
of as legitimate. That was the result of 
the United States experience. On these 
grounds—tirst, because it would be likely 
to lead to much complicated litigation, 
therefore its action would be uncertain ; 
secondly, becauseit might prevent harmless 
and unobjectionable legislation ; thirdly, 
because it might easily fail to hinder 
obnoxious laws—we preferred to model 
the clause upon the language of other 
parts of the American Constitution. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Leader of 
the Opposition (Mr, A, J. Balfour) said, 
“Oh, you have borrowed a clause which 
was introduced in order to protect the 
blacks.” Well, a noble relative of his 
would hardly object to a clause protect- 
ing Irishmen on that ground. The right 
hon. Gentleman is mistaken, There are 
parts of the American Constitution far 
older than the 14th Amendment—which 
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was no doubt specially devised to protect 
blacks. Parts far older than that exist 
in many State Constitutions, not only in 
the 14th, but in the 5th Amendment of 
the American Constitution. 

Mr. COURTNEY: Allow me to 
ask my right hon. Friend whether in the 
light of his American experience he can- 
not, while following the principle, avoid 
the dangers which appear to be con- 
siderable ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I do not know 
how that may be. There is no special 
objection to the importation of these 
restrictions if it is thought desirable when 
the Committee stage comes on, and if my 
right hon. Friend will argue the case he 
will be listened to with perfect considera- 
tion. Now I go back for a few minutes 
to the noble Lord. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: All these 
points are very complicated, My point 
about the Article in the American Con- 
stitution was this: that if a certain law 
was passed for taking preperty on certain 
terms, would not the decision of the 
Courts as to the validity of the law 
determine the question whether com- 
pensation was just or not, 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Ina particular case 
no doubt it would have to be examined 
to see whether it was just or not, 
The standards by which the justice of 
the compensation would be settled are 
standards which I know are not accord- 
ing to the existing law. The question is 
Committee 
whether you are going to put further 


open to consideration in 
restrictions on the power of deciding 
what is just compensation and what is 
not. Now I come to the broader ques- 
tion raised by the noble Lord when he 
says—What do you mean in your Sub- 
section 6—what do you mean by the ex- 
pression “ Her Majesty”? My answer 
is that that depends upon the collocation 
of the Bill, but, speaking generally, in 
most cases—I cannot make a particular 
exception and reservation at the moment 
—but in most eases it means Her Majesty 
alvised by Her Imperial Ministers. Now, 
take the ease of Trinity College, which 
the noble Lord first raised his point upon. 
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The 6th sub-section of the 4th clause 
undoubtedly means Her Majesty as 
advised by Her Imperial Ministers. 
There is no doubt in the Ist sub-section 
of the 5th clause, which turns upon the 
Executive authority, “ Her Majesty” 
means Her Majesty advised by Her 
Imperial Ministers. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: By the 
Cabinet ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: And the same is 
true of the 2nd sub-section. The noble 
Lord said, “This is Poyning’s law over 


again.” 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: No, no. 


’ 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Did he not say 
Poyning’s law? I appeal to hon. Gen- 
tlemen below the Gangway whether he 
did not say it was Poyning’s law being 
put round your necks ? His legal adviser 
has not told him what Poyning’s law 
was. Poyning’s law set up a state of 
things which was totaliy different from 
any state of things set up by this Bill, 
with all its exceptions and all its restric- 
tions. Poyning’s law—I am not going 
to deliver a lecture upon the merits or 
demerits of Poyning’s law—I wonder if 
the noble Lord knows when it was passed. 
By Poyning’s law the initiative of a Bill 
was or could be stopped ; the Committee 
of a Bill could be stopped by the Privy 
Council in England. These provisions 
in the 5th clause are a reserve against 
acts of oppression ; and more than that, 
the veto is a reserve which exists over 
the whole of the Empire. One more 
point as to the Legislative Council. I 
am not in love with the Legislative 
Council any more than my right hon, 
Friend the Home Secretary. I have no 
partiality for Second Chambers. I do 
not suppose my want of partiality for 
them is likely to be improved by the 
doing with which we are threatened by a 
Second Chamber not far off. I have no 
partiality for property qualifications, The 
noble Lord somewhat laboured the point 
as to Down and Meath. Iam not sure 
that I have followed the noble Lord's 
points, but I understood his position to 
be that the £20 qualification excluded 
the shopkeepers of Down, aud included 
the tenant-farmer who lives usually in a 
much worse house, and is, the noble 
Lord said, of a less conservative type, 
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Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Oh! I 


never used such an expression. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : If he is not of a 


less conservative type, why did the noble 
Lord object to his having the power of 
sending men to this Legislative Council ? 
The hon. Member for the Guildford 
Division of Surrey, no doubt, recalls an 
afternoon in May, 1884, when he moved 
that Ireland should be omitted from the 
extension of the Franchise Act. The 
noble Lord, who is now suspicious of the 
tenant-farmers of Ireland, in the most 
brilliant speech that I think he has ever 
delivered—it contained a Latin quotation 
—laid down this doctrine—and under 
proper conditions I do not say it is a 
false doctrine ; on the contrary—that in 
effect he had no fear about extending the 
franchise, because we would find in the 
rural areas of Ireland, among the tenant- 
farmers of Ireland—What ? <A conserva- 
tive force which wiil counterbalance the 
Fenianism and the conspiratorial forces 
of the town. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: You ought 
to give the reference. I deny it al- 
together, 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The noble Lord 
cannot have forgotten that speech. It 
was an important one, and that was the 
doctrine which he laid down. I have 
read the speech again and again. 





*On the whole” (said the noble Lord) 
“therefore, I do not, from what knowledge of 
the people I have been able to gain, fear the 
effect of this enfranchisement.” 


The right hon. Member for the Univer- 
sity of Dublin saw much more clearly 
than the noble Lord ; and the speech 
enables us to test the prophetic powers 
of the noble Lord— 

“Sympathisers with Fenianism and con- 
spiracy are to be found in the towns, and are 
chiefly confined to the lower classes of town 
population.” 

Yet the noble Lord comes here and 
complains against our Schedule, because 
it does not give enough to the towns and 
gives too much to the tenant-farmers. 
The noble Lord says our Schedule is 
against the towns, and he takes the cases 
of Down and Meath. Meath has one 
Member—a constituency of tenant- 
farmers—while Down has three, so that 
we have recognised the noble Lord's 
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principle. Then the noble Lord went on 
to say that a higher property qualifica- 
tion was necessary. If we had chosen 
a higher qualification the constituency 
would have been too small to have had 
any real weight in the Chamber. The 
noble Lord spoke about a £40 qualifica- 
tion ; but a £40 qualification would have 
given us 60,000 ratings, including women 
and double ratings. Cuan it be contended 
that, if you are to have a special rating 
qualification at all, you could set up a 
Chamber elected by between 50,000 and 
60,000 voters to counterbalance a. 
Chamber elected by 750,000 or 800,000 
voters? Anyone can see that this is 
absurd. But, after all, the real question is, 
“Do you deny that there is any occasion— 
any necessity—for a Bill for the better 
government of Ireland ?” [ Opposition 
cries of “Yes!”] Yes, you deny it, I 
know, and I do not speak disrespectfully 
of yourdenial. You deny that there is 
any necessity or any case for this Bill for 
the better government of Ireland, and 
gentlemen there (the Liberal Unionists) 
deny that there is a case for any Bill for 
the better goverument of Ireland. The 
noble Lord, however, did not ; and there: 
isan Amendment on the Paper in the 
name of the hon. Member for Salford, 
and there is the language used by my 
right hon, Friend the Member for Bod- 
min in favour of the extension of Local 
Government. Those stings of conscience, 
those searchings of hearts ; but, after all, 
it is a very old story. When weare told 
that gentlemen opposite and their con- 
federates and allies, if they had the 
chance, would, as compared with us, 
bring in a rational and sober plan for the 
extension of local self-government in 
Treland, let us look at the history of the 
question. In 1842 a Commission re- 
ported in favour of amending the system 
of County Government in  ITreland. 
A Bill was brought in to carry 
out that recommendation in 1849 ; it was 
rejected, It was brought in again in 
1853 ; it was rejected. It was brought 
in again in 1856; it was rejected ; again 
in 1857 and rejected. Then there was a 
pause in that process of rejection until 
1868, when the Parliament and the 
Government of the day resorted to the 
very soothing and comforting plan of 
appointing a Select Committee. That 
Committee issued a very copious and, 
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like all Reports, a very admirable 
Report, but nothing was done. In 1875 
a Bill was brought in for County Reform 
in Ireland; in 1879 another Bill was 
brought in; again, in 1881,in the time 
of the Administration of my right hon. 
Friend, and at a time wheu Ireland was 
in a far worse condition almost than she 
has ever been since. Then the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham and 
the Duke of Devonshire were in the 
Cabinet, and it was announced in the 
Queen’s Speech that a Bill would be 
brought in for the extension of Local 
Government in Ireland. Nothing was 
done. In 1892 the Party for which the 
noble Lord had made a promise of 
equality, simultaneity, and similarity 
did, it is true, bring in a 
Bill for extending Local Government 
in Ireland, but it perished amid 
the inextinguishable laughter of the 
civilised world. I do not know 
whether or not we are to be displaced by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, but in such a 
case we should know what to expect if 
the present Leader of the Opposition 
should again be the Leader of that Party. 
We know what the right hon. Gentleman 
has said. He has told us that he 
cared more for his Coercion Bill 
than for any Local Government Bill. 
The noble Lord the Member for Middle- 
sex (Lord George Hamilton) has said 
that he would give extension of Local 
Government in Ireland when she is loyal 
and when the conditions in favour of law 
and order are stable. He said the Irish 
question, depend upon it, was an economic 
Question. We know pretty well what 
that means. When an ex-Minister comes 
down to this House and tells us that the 
Irish Question is an economic question, it 
means that he is going to propose a tre- 
mendons grant of British cash to Ireland. 
That is what he means. There would 
be no plan then for the extension of 
Local Government, and your only alter- 
native is to accept a thorough plan. I 
now turn to the speech of my right hon. 
Friend the Member for St. George's, 
Hanover Square. He made, as we might 
have ex pected,considerable reference to the 
financial points of the Bill, and certainly 
no one has a better right to do so than 
he has. The point raised by the right 


hon. Gentleman was that the plan of the 
Bill impaired the fiseal freedom of the 
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Imperial or British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. We admit that to a certain 
extent, but the right hon. Gentleman is 
the last man who ought to advance that 
as an objection to the Bill. Why? 
Did he not himself start a new plan, by 
which he diverted £7,000,000 from the 
free control of the Imperial Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whereas we divert 
only some £5,500,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that in future no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would be able to 
announce or to continue the reduction of 
the Tea Duties. Now, this reduction 
can only be made under one of two sets 
of conditions. There must either be a 
surplus, or there must be an increase of 
taxation. If there is a surplus it can 
only be created either by growth of taxes 
or by a decrease of the Imperial Ex- 
penditure. My right hon. Friend will 
not deny that in either case Ireland is 
entitled to share in that surplus, and 
under the plan of the Bill she would 
share in it by a reduction of the 
Customs Duties. I quite admit that 
when you take the case of direct 
taxation there is a difference, but, after 
all, let us look at the matter as practical 
men dealing with figures and amounts. 
What does Ireland now contribute to 
direct taxation ? Shecontributes between 
4 and 5 per cent.—over 4 per cent., at 
any rate. Now, suppose you are going 
to raise £2,000,000, the amount men- 
tioned by the Prime Minister the other 
night, in order to carry out the reduction 
of the Tea Duties. The share of con- 
tribution by Ireland to that £2,000,000 
would be £80,000. But what is 
£80,000 in the abyss of expenditure into 
which you plunged the British Exche- 
quer by all those projects of bribes and 
doles which are in the nature of bribes 7 
It was searcely ingenious in the right 
hon. Gentleman to try to lead the House 
to forget that the rate of increase of 
expenditure in Ireland is greater than 
that of Revenue by £100,000 per annum, 
taking a 10 years’ average. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman talked about the 
£500,000, which is to be the working 
balance for the Irish Exchequer. I am 
glad my right hon, Friend has advanced 
a step since the First Reading of the Bill, 
because then he said this sum was a 
burden of £17,000,000, and he arrived at 
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£500,000. 


Mr. GOSCHEN: You had not then 
told us the number of years over which 
the sum would extend. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: But surely the 
right hon. Gentleman knew that this 


capitalising the 


£500,000 was an expiring charge. If he 
did not know it at the time of the First 
Reading of the Bill he knows it now, and 
I am glad he did not reproduce that very 
telling figment, which I see, however, has 
been reproduced and scattered abroad in 
leaflets. Why does not the right hon. 
Gentleman stop the issue of these leaflets ? 
For he knows now that the £500,000 is 
an expiring charge beyond the ordinary 
sense—that a diminution of it would take 
place every vear. Therefore, it is rather 
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absurd in the House—I do not mean on 
platforms, because it is rather too late to 
ask right hon. and hon. Members to be 
guarded in their utterances on the 
platforms, but in this House I think | 
it is rather too bad of the right! 
hon. Gentleman to talk of it as! 
if it were a constant charge of | 
£500,000, Although it is an expiring | 
charge, yearly diminishing, I admit there | 
is a certain burden on the British tax-| 
payer temporarily. Meanwhile, do not 
forget, when you are striking an account | 
to set against it, the stoppage of Irish 
demands. One more point of the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The Irish 
contribution to the Imperial Expenditure 
is said to be too small. Well, it may be 
from certain standards : but, at all events, 
it is exactly what Ireland pays now 
and has for some years been paying 
towards the Imperial Expenditure, and 
what the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues were perfectly willing to 
accept from Ireland. This is the ques- 
tion, Do you pretend that she ought to 
pay more than what you admitted to be 
her fair share, for the simple reason that 
we are going to create an Irish Legis- 
lative Body, and to delegate to it some 
powers which we think can well be exer- 
cised by Irishmen in their own country ? 
Do you say that Irishmen ought to pay 
more ? I shall listen with curiosity to 


what some hon. Gentlemen on that Bench 





may say. I know that it has been con- 


Mr. J. Morley 
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tended that you ought to measure the 
Irish contribution by the taxable re- 
sources of Ireland. It may be that upon 
further examination you may find the 
quota plan the least open to objection, 
but it will raise a great many points, and 
those we shall be able to consider in Com- 
mittee. The right hon. Gentleman said 
there were £8,000,000 outstanding on 
public works and £10,000,000 on the 
Ashbourne Act, and 4 per cent. on that 
would be £720,000, and he asked how 
was that going to be paid. In the first 
place, the margin ought to be rather con- 
siderable, because the Irish Government 
under the Bill would receive more from 
the borrowers than it would have to pay 
to the Imperial Exchequer. That, as far 
it goes, may be little or much, but as far 
as it goes is additional security. Secondly, 
there is that advantage that we, instead 
of dealing with ail these Local Bodies, 
the landlords, the tenants, the Harbour 
Boards, and all the rest of them, shall 
deal with the Irish Exchequer, which is 
one Body, and which will be interested 
in making a faithful collection. If you 
start from the proposition that the Irish 
Exchequer is going to be manned by 
a parcel of rogues, there will be an end 
to the argument, but I am sure my right 
hon. Friend will not take that line. I 
was surprised, when the hon. Member 
for the University of Dublin recapitulated 
these loans last night, to find that he 
actually included in the list of loans 
between 1844 and 1848, which was the 
period of the famine, and these ought 
never to have ranked as loans at all, but 
as grants. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is very cunning. He talked 
last night about trusting the Irish people 
and trusting their Leaders. He trusts 
the Irish and their Leaders when it suits 
his purpose, and he distrusts them when 
it does not suit his polemical and political 
purposes. Those platform speeches 
made in Ireland show it. The Leader 
of the Opposition said to the Irish 
farmer: “ Pray do not forget how rich 
your British partner is. Do not forget 
how much you can squeeze out of the 
British Exchequer. Do not forget the 
golden stream you can extract as the 
price of the Legislative Union,” and 
the next moment the Party opposite will 
run to the British taxpayers and warn 
them how deep the Irishmen will dive 
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into their pockets. That is an illustration 
of the sincerity of their methods of 
political controversy. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: If we remain 
together then that generosity will be 
extended to Ireland # 


Mr. J. MORLEY: Will vou not 
give much more than £500,000 a year ? 
Why, it is your whole policy —coles, 
bribes, and fat sops, Which demoralises 
and enervates Ireland. 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: 
likes it very much. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : It does not scem 
as if Ireland did like it, after all. One 
word the risk. 
Have you never been willing to run 
financial risks? You forget the Land 
Purchase Acts of 1885 and of 1891. The 
whole argument to-day assumes that the 
Irish are a dishonest nation, and the 
willing pupils of predatory teachers. 
it is to this dishonest nation of teachers 
and pupils that you have arranged to 
lend £40,000,000. The late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said last night that 
they could not be trusted with the Irish 
landlords, and yet they can be trusted 
with £40,000,000, 


Mr. GOSCHEN : On securities. 
Mr. J. MORLEY: Securities! That 


is an old controversy, and I will not go 
We know what your 
securities the 
funds which are appropriated for the 
of the you 
turn out the lunatics the 
more important still, you are to sell up 
every individual tenant who makes de- 
fault. Is that security ? You are very 
fond of calling our safeguards under this 
Bill paper safeguards. I have expressed 
my opinion upon them at considerable 
length on various occasions. What are 
yours, I should like to know? We, 
under this Bill, would substitute for these 
complicated, unreal, and unworkable 
safeguards of yours the Irish Exchequer. 
I should have thought that the Irish 
Exchequer, think as badly of it as you 
can, quite as good security for repay- 


Ireland 


more as to financial 


into it to-night. 


are; you are to stop 


edueation Irish ; are to 


on road—— 


ments under the Land Purchase Act as | 
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Fund. In his unsleeping vigilance the 
hon. Member for Elgin and Nairn (Mr. 
Seymour Keay) pointed out to us that it 
is doubtful whether Clanse 17 of the 
Bill accurately represents the intentions 
of the Government. That point is a mere 
matter of drafting, and is now under con- 
sideration. I now come to the general 
arguments arising in this Debate. The 
great objection which hon. Gentlemen 
opposite feel to our proposals and poliey 
turus upon the character of the gentlemen 
to whom they say we are going to entrust 
the destinies of Ireland. We are told 
that we ought to regard the antecedents 
of those gentlemen. My hon. Friend the 
Member for East Worcestershire, to 
whom weall listened with interest—and to 
whom I listened with special pleasure, 
because I have known him for the 
greater part of his life—will, I am quite 
certain, at a future day, when we, per- 
haps, have vanished from the  seene, 
think that the policy advocated in his 
speech to-night turned upon a mistaken 
view of the events of the time. My hon. 
Friend referred to the character of hon. 
Gentlemen;below the Gaugway opposite ; 
but he fergot what, apparently, many 
hon. Members in this House forget— 
namely, that, as the homely phrase has 
it, cireumstances alter cases. The hon. 
Member for South Tyrone the other day 
quoted some bad language which somerof 
those hon. Gentlemen opposite were 
ported to have used with reference to one 
another. Why, toa fastidious standard 
of that kind, three-fourths of the Legis- 
lative Chambers of Europe and the 
United States would not conform. The 
hon. Member sets up a standard for Ire- 
land which no civilised country that I 
know of sets up. [Cries of “Oh!” ] 
Yes, and I have heard as bad language 
used during the last five or six years by 
hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway op- 
posite with reference to hon. Members 
sitting below the Gangway as the latter 
have ever used, 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I did not quote any words. What I did 
was to refer to the actions of Nationalist 


e- 


Members. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: That is not quite 


correct, for the hon. Member quoted a 


the contingent portion of the Guarantee | passage from an Irish newspaper. 
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*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I spoke with 
perfect deliberation when I said that the 
objection that we had in Ulster to the 
government of these men was not with 
regard to their language, but to their 
action in reference to the Land League, 
the Plan of Campaign and to boycotting. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman deal with 
that ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: I wil! deal with | 


that by-and-bye. Great stress has been 
laid upon the argument as to character 


by the right hon. Member for West 


Birmingham (Mr. J.Chamberlain). The | 


right hon. Gentleman is the greatest 


reformed character in this House. The | 


former speeches of the right hon, Gentle- 
man form the most direct and violent 


contradiction to what he maintains to- | 
day. I suppose that many excuses may | 
be made for him—it may be said that he | 


was only sowing his political wild oats 
—and that he is a most interesting and 
repentant prodigal. But, surely, the 
milk of human kindness runs so richly in 
his veins that it should make him a little 
more charitable to his brother penitents, 
who, like him, have altered their opinions, 
and who have bidden good-bye to 
prairie value as he has bidden good-bye to 
ransom and to natural rights. It is quite 


true that hon. Members below the Gang- | 
way at one time used violent language | 


which was deplorable, and that eruel and 
detestable things were done in the course 
of the Land League agitation. But was 
Parliament quite blameless, were the two 
Parties in this House blameless in the 
matter? The answer is that the Land 
Act of 1881 was a right and an expedient 
piece of legislation. Will hon. Gentle- 
men opposite deny that? If I wanted 
to quote cases in support of that view, 
even from hon. Members of the late 
Government, I might refer to Lord 
Cadogan, who has made many acknow- 
ledgments that that was so. 
that the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
will not deny that the Land Act of 1881 
was a wise and beneficent piece of legis- 
lation. Does the hon. Member not agree 


with that view ? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Hear, hear! 


{COMMONS} 


I am sure | 
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| Mr. J. MORLEY: Say what you 
_willof the Land League, say what you 
will of the hon. Member for North-East 
Cork (Mr. Davitt), the founder of the 
Land League, you cannot deny, plitting 
aside Party prepossessions and personal 
feelings, that it was that agitation which 
pressed upon Parliament the greatest and 
most effective measure of justice ever 
passed in this House in favour of the 
great bulk of the Irish people. When 
| we are told of the enormities of these 
men, and when their action is brought 
forward as an argument why Ireland 
should not have control over her own 
affairs, I say that these men who forced 
you in this House to attend to Ire- 
land are entitled to a little more 
|moderation of language and a 
little more lenieney of judgment. I pass 
to a political argument bearing directly 
upon the Bill in connection with this 
/point. When I said that rents had been 
well paid in Ireland last winter, the 
Leader of the Opposition remarked that 
the tenants paid their rents because their 
Leaders told them to do so. Why did 
their Leaders tell them that? Accord- 
‘ing to the right hon. Gentleman, it was 
necessary for the success of Home Rule 
_and for the position of the Government. 
What is the meaning of that? That 
' their Leaders told them what their own 
| political necessity dictated. I do not 
accept that as the whole story, oras any- 
thing like the whole story. I believe 
‘the tenants of Ireland last autumn and 
winter made a great effort to pay their 
rents, because they were interested in 
the stability of the Government. You 
say the Irish tenants try to pay their 
rents if paying their rents happens to 
suit their political interest, or the political 
interest of their Leaders. Can anybody 
who tries to see how this Bill would 
work doubt that it would be the political 
| interest, at all events, of the Irish Leaders, 
_ when they had the responsibility of power 
cast upon them, to do their very best to 
see that legal obligations were respected ? 
Something has been said about the No- 
Rent Manifesto, and we have _ been 
' warned that that Manifesto would be re- 
produced. I remember more than one 
‘conversation with the late Mr. Parnell, 
who declared to me that the No-Rent 
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Manifesto, issued while he was in Kil- 
mainham, had been a complete failure ; 
and he said that no set of men in Ireland, 
however influential, whatever policy they 
might have advocated, would be able to 
induce the Irish tenant wiliingly to come 
out of his holding or to make default in 


his contracts if he could meet them. | 


You have to recognise that when you 
are looking to the future. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bodmin 
taxed the Prime Minister with looking 
at the Parliamentary life and not at the 
real life of Ireland ; but it is by looking 
at the real facts of the life of Ireland 
that I, at least, have formed a strong con- 
viction that the new Government in Ire- 
land, remembering the great saying that 
“Morality is the nature of things,” would 
find the nature of things compel them to 
enjoin respect for legal obligations. 
There is one detail in the Bill which is 
of immediate practical concern. The 
Leader of the Opposition—I am sorry he 
is not in the House at this moment— 
went to Dublin the other day and 
delivered a very long, and an elaborate 
passage as to the treatment of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary under this Bill. He 
said—*“ That is the way in which the 
Royal Irish Constabulary are going to be 
treated.” But the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary are not going to be treated in 
the way described by the right hon, 
Gentleman. He could not have taken 
the trouble to study the Schedule, or he 
would not have made the extravagant 
statements he did at Dublin. 
some sharp controversies with the 
right hon. Gentleman during — the 
last six or seven years, but I never 
expected to see the day when 
he, who knows the Arcana Imperii 
Hibernici, and when some of his friends 
are using language which means the de- 
liberate justification of disorder, or it 
means nothing 


Lorp R. 


hear ! 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The noble Lord 


At that moment, the right 





CHURCHILL : 


Ilear, 


cheers that. 
hon. Gentleman goes out of his way to 
kindle and justify discontent in the force 
on which any Government, whether his 
or ours, would have to rely for the sup- 


pression of disorder, That is a double 


{18 Apri 1893} 


' compound operation which I do not think 


| justify. 


I have had | 


| Bench opposite. 
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any patriotic man of any Party could 
I should like to notice another 
charge which was made against us by the 


right hon. Gentleman when he went to 
Dublin. 


He said— 


“For years the officials in Dublin Castle have 

been the butt and object of attack of every 
whipper-snapper who thought he could show 
his knowledge of Ireland and his love of liberty 
by abusing the Castle. For years they have 
been the helpless victims of abuse to which 
they were powerless to reply, and now it appears 
that in the fulness of time the Imperial Govern- 
ment is coming forward and is going to hand 
these faithful servants of the Crown over to 
those who have made no secret of the fact that 
they are their deadliest and most determined 
enemies.” 
Well, Sir, I should be the most ungrate- 
ful of men if I did not recognise and on 
every oceasion testify to my opinien of 
the capacity and fidelity of these gentle- 
men in Dublin Castle; and I, for my 
part, never desire to have better 
colleagues than some of them have 
shown themselves to be in circumstances 
of some delicacy and of a rather peculiar 
character. Let us see how this matter 
stands. Do whipper-snappers alone 
attack Dublin Castle? Listen to the 
language used in 1885— 

“| say the time has come to reform altogether 
the absurd and irritating anachronism known 
as Dublin Castle.” 


That is the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham, Is it the proposition of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that no amend- 
ment of the Irish administrative system 
of government ought to take place, be- 
cause it might involve some detriment to 
the Civil servants ? The government of 
Ireland by Boards, a system under which 
three men are set to do the work that 
might be done by one, is notoriously one 
of the most ecumbrous, confused, and 
chaotic systems that could be devised, 
and nobody knows that better than some 
of the ablest men in Dublin Castle, and 
nobody knows it better than the three 
ex-Chief Secretaries, who ought to be, 
but are not, in their places on the Front 
I would beg the noble 
Lord opposite, who is angry at what I 
have been saying, to recoguise this—that 
if you only extend Local Government 
you will have to remodel, reorganise, 
and reduce your staff at head-quarters, 
What other signifieanee can vou attach to 
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that doctrine of decentralisation to which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite are as much 
committed as we are? Most of these 
faithful Civil servants, in my opinion— 


{COMMONS} 


and it is not an opinion expressed at | 


random—will stay. The Irish Govern- 


ment would be mad—and I tell hon. | 


Gentlemen below the Gangway opposite 
that they would be mad—if they did not 
retain their services. But whether they 
stay or whether they go, we, at all 
events, have guarded their interests with 
a liberality which, as I believe, will 
make other Departments rather envious. 


Now, Sir, I go at once to a Consti- | 
tutional point, which has, I think, been | 


neglected in this Debate—namely, the 


complete severance in whole and in part | 


of the Executive Government in Ireland 
and the great majority of the Represen- 
tatives of the people. There is no case, 
in the whole of our diversified Empire, 
where the system of government exists 
that prevails in Ireland. I wish to 
place this point before the House, be- 
cause it is material that the House 
should have it before them in deciding 
aye or no on this Bill. There is no place 
in the Empire where you invite people to 


choose men to represent them in Parlia- | 


ment and set upan Executive Government 
not responsible to them, not expected to 
work in harmony with them, but which 
has been in the main, with some bright 
intervals, steadily and strongly opposed 
to them. What do youdo? You send 
over an Englishman, you plant him in 
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that the Kingdom could produce. I went 
the other day through a list of those 
who have been Viceroys or Chief Secre- 
taries of Ireland. What do you find? 
You have sent the very best, or at all 
events the most conspicuous, men in the 
whole of your lofty line of British states- 
men—the Duke of Wellington, Sir 
Robert Peel, Lord Melbourne, Lord 
Derby, and Lord Cardwell, and many 


| others down—I will not mention anybody 


now in the House—to Lord Spencer and 
the present Duke of Devonshire. And 
yet you have failed. Why? Because 
Irish Members still count, and the ques- 
tion is whether you are going to have 
them on your side, aiding, co-operating, 
and associating with you in the work of 
government, or whether you are going to 
continue making your government sub- 
ject not only to that exclusion, but also, 
which makes it much worse, to the ebb 
and flow of Party victories in Great 
Britain. You make Ireland, this un- 
happy country, the cockpit of your Party 
fights. Everything done in Ireland is 
put under a microscope. Most unfair 
judgments are passed upon small things 
aud upon great, upon characters, upon 
motive, upon act, upon what takes place 
from day to day—the whole thing is put 
under the pharisaic microscope, and you 


‘not only do not have the Irish Repre- 
/sentatives with you, but the judiciary, 


a large room in Dublin Castle, you sur- 


round him with eight or ten advisory 
Boards, you place at his disposal the 
eyes, ears, and hands of the most efficient 
Constabulary Force in the world, while 
the Irish representatives stand apart, 
without responsibility, without a chance 
of adininistrative training and experience, 
and wholly unasseciated in the work of 


governing the country in which they | 


belong. 
not give you a strong Executive. Mr. 
Disraeli, in a famous passage that has 
been quoted in this Debate, in 1884, made 
use of a phrase which showed extraordi- 
nary insight, when alongside an * alien 
Church” andan “absentee aristocracy ” he 
placed the weakest Executivein the world, 
It is,and it must be, the weakest Execu- 
tive in the world. And mark, you have 


sent since the Union the very best men 


Mr. J. Morley 


And this decentralization does | 


the magistrates, those in small posts and 
iu great, are for the most part chosen 
from one side of political opinion, and 
one side, Iam afraid I must say, of re- 
ligious belief. Because I tried the other 
day in a most trivial affair to redress the 
balance, I was attacked as sapping and 
undermining the foundations of law and 
order. Let us go to the heart of the 
matter. You say that the hon. Gentle- 
men below the Gangway are not repre- 
sentative, that they know nothing of their 
constituencies, and their constituencies 
know nothing of them ; that they are the 


/mere mechanical creatures of political 


conventions, no more in touch with their 
constituencies than the man in the centre 
of the web at Dublin Castle. Say so if 
you please, but you prove too much. 
What have we to say of our system of 
government which makes these me- 
chanical creatures of political conventions 
with pulled from headquarters, 
whether Archbishop's palaces 


wires 
from 
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or elsewhere, the balancing force 
between the two great English 
Parties, as they were at the end of 
the Parliament in 1885, as they were 
at the beginning of 1886 and in 1892 ? 
The noble Lord to-night talked about 
our proposals in the Bill, which are pro- 
posals, after all, subject to modification 
and reconsideration. He said the plan 
of the Bill for retaining Irish Members 
gives you two centres of gravity. It 
was a felicitous ex pression, but go beneath 
the felicitous expression to the fact. 
The noble Lord appealed to the Prime 
Minister and said that he, who himself 
had been the idol and chief of Parlia- 
ments, was breaking up Parliament and 
giving it two centres of gravity. I 
wonder whether my right hon, Friend 
would not say that ever sinee he came 
into public life there have been two centres 
of gravity. There has been a British 
majority, and there have been the Irish 
Members settling English questions upon 
Irish grounds. I cannot sit down with- 
out saying a word about Ulster. I have 
never failed in admiring the energy and 
vigour of a city like Belfast. In the 
course of the Debate the other night an 
hon. Gentleman rather uncharitably com- 
pared Belfast with some towns in the 
South and West of Ireland, and seemed 
to attribute the fact that these towns were 
dwindling to politieal or religious canses 
or both. Sir, I do not think anything of 
the kind. I think these towns in the 
South and West of Ireland have dwin- 
dled and deeayed for the same reason 
that many old towns and villages in our 
own country have dwindled and decayed, 
because they never were independent 
centres of industry, but were markets for 
the agricultural areas around them. 
Agriculture, unfortunately, has dwindled 
and decayed, and so these towns have 
decayed. But apart from these rather 
pharisaic comparisons I have never been 
guilty of deriding or making light of the 
feelings of the Protestants in the manu- 
facturing and commercial centres of the 
Province of Ulster. I am not here to 
deny—because on such an occasion as 
this one ought to speak with the fullest 
frankness to the House of Commons— 
the gravity and significance of the fer- 
ment that is now going on in those 
counties display to the Bill. I am fully 
alive—perhaps more alive than any man 
in this House—to the troubles and diffi- 


{18 Apri 1893} 
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culties which, whether Home Rule pre- 
vails or vanishes, the ferment in this 
north-eastern section of the country, 
heated, aggravated, and encouraged by 
English statesmen, may raise up against 
peace and order in Ireland. I admit the 
full force of those demoustrations ; but 
I do wonder that Conservative statesmen 
should use the language they do. They 
profess in this House that this policy has 
no chance. Then why do not they go 
back to Belfast and say, “ The policy of 
the Bill has no chance. Be of good 
cheer ; England will support you.” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: They have 
said that. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: No, they do not 
say that. I will tell the hon. Member 
in a moment what they dosay. I do not 
wish to criticise the action of hon. Gentle- 





men in this House ; but I must say this. 
It is all very well to air a philosophic 
doubt in a library, and to launch an 
abstract and academic proposition to an 
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academic audience. But 150,000 men in 
marching order, with hot heads and hot 
hearts, are not exactly abstract nor aca- 
demic. I say the more serious the crisis, 
as these gentlemen believe, the more real 
the danger, the more deep, earnest, and 
genuine the feeling, the more violent the 
passion, the more terrible the explosion, 
the stronger the reason why men should 
guard their words, and vigilantly con- 
sider their consequences. The noble 
Duke who is the Leader of a section of the 
Liberal Unionists made a speech on 
Saturday last which I. confess seems to 
me to show the high-water mark of the 
frenzy to which Unionist fanaticism and 
superstition ean bring men of intelligence. 
A more incoherent and ignorant perver- 
sion of history I have seldom read. The 
Duke of Devonshire said— 

“We are accustomed in Great Britain to vene- 

rate and respect the memory of our ancestors, 
who, in the time of James IL., resisted by force 
the laws that it had been sought to impose upon 
them.” 
That is just what it was not. It was 
not raising resistance to the law, and 
the noble Duke in the next sentence 
says so— 

“James IL.’s claim was by the exercise of his 
authority to over-ride the provisions of an Act 
of Parliament.” 

That is just what the noble Duke claims 
for his own friends at this moment. 
Then he said— 


2D 
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“Our forefathers took an objection to the 
action of James II. upon principle. It cannot 
be said that they were in any immediate danger 
of actual tyranny or actual oppression.” 


The noble Duke had never heard, I take 
it, of the “bloody cireuit” in the West 
of England, of the rabbling of the Cove- 
nanters in the West of Scotland, of the 
arbitrary dismissal of Judges, of the 
clean sweep made among the Magistrates 
and Borough Corporations, and of the 
violent attacks on Colleges and Univer- 
sities. He had never heard of the trial 
of the seven Bishops. Yet he says that 
there was no danger of actual tyranny. 
I am sure that if Judge Jefferies, or the 
seven Bishops, or James II. himself, 
could revisit this sublunary scene, they 
would be amazed at such a reckless and 
ignorant perversion of history. But there 
is one more passage I must read— 


“The people of Ulster are a strong and 
masterful race. They have been for a long 
period accustomed to rule, and their language 
may be sometimes wanting in that moderation 
and consideration for the feelings of those whom 
they have been accustomed to think they have 
a right to rule, which we should expect from the 
citizens of a free State towards their fellow- 
subjects. We expect that the inhabitants of 
Ulster, like the inhabitants of every other part 
of the United Kingdom, will obey the law; but 
no subject is bound to obey a law which does 
not give him at least equal protection with that 
which is offered to every other class of his 
fellow-subjects. 


Then the noble Duke winds up by 
saying— 


“The people of Ulster believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that under a Government responsible 
to an Imperial Parliament they possess at pre- 
sent the fullest security which they can possess 
of their personal freedom, their liberties, and 
their right to transact their own business in 
their own way. You have no right to offer 
them any inferior security to that ; and if after 
full deliberation, if after weighing the character 
of the Government which it is sought to impose 
on them, they resolve that they are no longer 
bound to obey a law which does not give them 
equal and just protection with their fellow-sub- 
jects, who can say—how, at all events, can the 
descendants of those who resisted King James 
Il. say-—that they have not a right, if they 
think fit, to resist, if they think they have the 
power, the imposition of a Government put on 


»” 


them by force ? 


Lorp R. CHURCHILL: Hear, hear ! 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The noble Lord 
cheers. Would they have the right to 
resist an Act of Parliament passed by 
the Imperial Parliament ? 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I do not 


say that—it is not an Act. 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : But that is your 
battle-cry. I should use the language 
employed at the time of the Union by 
somebody who was resisting the proposal 
for 103 gentlemen to come from Ireland 
to sit in this House. He gave this very 
graphic account of the matter. He said— 

“Suppose any man of plain understanding 
should meet your peers and 100 members on 
the road to London, and asked them, ‘ What are 
you going there for?’ and you should answer, 
‘We are going there to preserve the peace of 
Ireland,’ would he not say, ‘Good people, go 
back to your own country. It is there you can 
best preserve its peace. England wants you 
not, but Ireland does,’ ” 

That is what I wish to say to Ulster, and 
the country has to decide—this House 
has to decide—and in giving your vote 
on this Bill you have to say whether the 
ideal of dividing a section of Ireland 
from the rest of the country, whether the 
ideal of inviting this North-East section 
to turn her back in sullen pride upon all 
the rest of the country, blind to the needs 
of the country, deaf to her ery, doing 
nothing for the country, is a higher 
ideal, a higher matter, than ours, which 
is to say: No; let all Irishmen of all 
creeds, whatever their geographical 
position, whatever their interests, whether 
they be commercial or agricultural, join 
and remember that, though England does 
not need them and does not want them, 
Ireland, their own country, does, I 
hope hon. Gentlemen opposite will not 
misunderstand the silence of popular and 
Nationalist Ireland. If they do they 
will make a great mistake. Do not nurse 
the illusion that it is a silence of apathy 
or indifference, still less that it marks the 
expiring hour of a great national demand. 
Whatever you do with this Bill in this 
House, whatever they may do with it in 
another place, whatever even the con- 
stituencies may do with it if it comes 
before them, however all that may be, do 
not delude yourselves with the idea that 
the question is going to slumber. One 
thing only is certain; never before have 
Irishmen had English political Leaders and 
an English political Party standing by their 
side in their national demand. They 
have it now. We will not desert them. 
We will never betray them. Irishmen 
all over the world, in the United States, 
in the Colonies, in Ireland itself, are 
looking to us. Their trust shall not be 
deceived. We may lose this particular 
phase, but the question cannot be put 
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back. Your trust of Irishmen shall not 
be betrayed or deceived, and, that being 
so, whether younger men may have to take 
up the battle I know not. But the 
principle has now rooted itself, the 
justice of the demand is established ; it 
has sunk into the breasts of a generation. 
It will never pass. That conviction will 
never pass. And those who first estab- 
lished that alliance, who first built it up, 
may rest confident that it cannot fail, and 
that sooner or later—and probably sooner 
rather than later—we shall see our ideal 
realised and all sections of Irishmen 
united to govern their own country, which 
we have so lamentably misgoverned. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Rentoul.) 

Motion agreed to. 

Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


PURCHASERS OF LAND (IRELAND). 
RESOLUTION. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) rose— 

“ To call attention to the Purchasers of Land 
under the Irish Church Act of 1869; and to 
move for a Select Committee to inquire into 
the condition of such Purchasers, as well as 
those under the Purchase Clauses of the Irish 
Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, and report, if any, 
and what steps can be taken for their relief.” 
This Notice would affect a considerable 
number of tenant farmers over the whole 
of Ireland, and though it had been on 
the Paper for four weeks, he had been 
prevented from bringing it forward by 
the Government having taken the whole 
of the time of the House. Although the 
Motion had the sympathy of all parties 
in Ireland, and although it had been on 
the Paper so long, he had only lately 
received notice that the Treasury did not 
approve of it. He could not conceive 
what objection they could have to it. It 
was ouly a Motion for inquiry, and he 
was not aware that a single Irish Mem- 
ber would offer opposition. He should 
have been ready to go into the matter in 
detail had time permitted. All he 
would now say was that the 
Trish Church purchasers, practically 
compelled by the Prime Minister 
in 1870, had paid 25 years’ purchase for 
their holdings, and 6 or 8 per cent. 
on the money they had borrowed from 
the Loans Commissioners. All he asked 
was that a Committee should be appointed 
to inguire into the matter. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the condition of Purchasers of Land 
under the Irish Church Act of 1869, as well as 
those under the Purchase Clauses of the Irish 
Land Acts of 1870 and 1881, and report, if any, 
and what steps can be taken for their relief.” — 
(Sir Thomas Lea.) 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland, after 
his long and powerful speech just now, 
would hardly be prepared to go into this 
question. He (Mr. Healy) was glad that 
the hon. Member for South Londonderry 
had obtained an opportunity of bringing 
forward his measure. No doubt in South 
Derry there were a considerable number 
of gentlemen who had come under the 
Purchase Act, but he would like to know 
what was the present number of those 
tenants, and what was the exact plan the 
hon. Member proposed to lay before the 
Committee ? The position of the tenants 
of the North of Ireland, so far as he (Mr. 
Healy) could understand it, was this— 
they took advantage of every movement 
won for them by the exertions of people 
in the other Provinces, and then the 
Member for South Tyrone or South 
Derry, who had never hurt a nail of his 
little finger, or spent an hour in gaol, came 
forward and abused the Nationalist 
Members. 


Sir T. LEA: I abused nobody. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY said, those hon. 


Members came forward and described 
the Irish Members as the lowest of the 
low, and as persons not to be trusted in 
any respect. As a matter of fact, Ulster 
would have to sink or swim with the 
other three Provinces of Ireland. As to 
these land grievances of Ulster—* Ulster 
must fight, and Ulster would be right.” 
Ulster should attach the “do nothing” 
Members in the House—such as the 
Member for South Tyrone, the Member 
for South Derry, or the Member for 
Antrim, and then, no doubt, there would 
be ample opportunity afforded for putting 
pressure on the Government. The hon. 
Member opposite (Sir T. Lea)—he begged 
his pardou —the hon. “ Baronet "— he 
wondered the late Government had not 
made him a Duke—had not condescended 
to explain the Motion. If he (Mr. 
Healy) had had any notice that this 
Motion was coming on, he should have 
sought some information as to the exact 
grievances of these tenants. 
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It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned, 


Savings 


Debate to be resumed upon Friday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 
293.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 287.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 4) BILL.—(CNo. 287.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


MILITARY LANDS (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS) BILL.—(No. 262.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
(No, 286.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 
281.) 

Reported, with Amendments [Pro- 
visional Order confirmed] ; as amended, 
to be considered To-morrow. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 
(No. 163.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 


again ‘l'o-morrow. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
No Stanpinc Orper APPLICABLE, 


Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, no Standing 
Order is applicable—namely, Local Go- 
vernment Provisional Orders (No. 5) 


Bill. 
Ordered, That the 
second time To-morrow. 


{COMMONS} 


Bill be read a 
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Stanpinc Orpers APPLICABLE 
THereto Compriep WITH. 

Mr. SPEAKER laid wpon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
ease of the following Bill, referred to on 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Orders which are applicable thereto have 
been complied with—namely, Electric 
Lighting Provisional Orders (No. 2) 
Bill. 

Ordered, That the 
second time To-morrow. 


Bill be 


read a 


SAVINGS BANKS. 

Return ordered— 

“From each Savings Bank in England and 

Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, containing, in 

columns, the names of the Officers. their re- 

spective salaries, and other allowances, if any ; 

the amount of security each gives ; the number 

of accounts remaining open; the total amount 

owing to Depositors ; the total amount invested 

with the Commissioners for the Reduction of 

the National Debt ; the rate of interest paid to 

Depositors on the various amounts of deposit, 

and the average rate of interest on all accounts; 

the total amount of Government Stock standing 

to the credit of Depositors; and the total 

amount of the separate Surplus Fund, on the 

20th day of November, 1892; the rate per 

centum per annum on the capital of the Bank 

for the expenses of management; the annual 

number of receipts from Depositors ; the annual 

number of payments; the average amount 

of receipts; the average amount of paymentits ; 

the number and amount of annuities granted ; 

the annual expenses of management, 
inclusive of all payments and __ salaries, 
for the year ended the 20th day of November, 
1892; a'so the year in which business com- 
menced in each Bank, and the name of the day 
or days, and the number of hours in the week, 
on which the Banks are open for the deposit 

and withdrawal of moneys; including in such 
Return a list of all such Savings Banks as, 
under the provisions of the Act 26 Vic. c. 14, 
or otherwise, have been closed and have trans- 
ferred their funds, or any part thereof, to the 
Post Office Savings Banks; showing, in each 
case, the number of such Banks, as well as the 
number and amount of Depositors’ accounts so 
transferred, and the amount of compensation, 
if any, made to all or any of the Officers of such 
Banks respectively ; and showing also the years 
in which such Banks were respectively opened 
and closed, and the number and amount of 
their Depositors’ balances, and the number of 
days and hours in each week on which the same 
Banks were open for public business at the close 
of the year next preceding the date of such 
closing; distinguishing the same, as in the form 
of the Return, for each separate county, as well 
as collectively, for England and Wales, Scotland, 
and Ireland, and for the United Kingdom (in 
continuation of Parliamentary Paper, No. 347, 
of Session 1892.)”—(Mr. Maclure.) 


House adjourned at five minutes 





after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 19th April 1893. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND 
(No. 209.) 


BILL. 


SECOND READING [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
[TENTH NIGHT. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 

Debate on Amendment [6th April] pro- 

posed to Question [6th April], “* That 


the Bill be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words * upon 
this day six months.”"—(Sir Michael 


Hicks- Beach.) 
Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 
Debate resumed. 


*Mr. RENTOUL (Down, E.) : The 


Debate closed last evening by a 
speech from the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, which was about the longest 


that has yet been delivered in the course 


of the proceedings on this Bill. I 


suppose we may regard it as the 
closing speech of the Debate from the 
Government Bench, because the Chief 
Secretary is the gentleman most 


intimately connected with the Govern- 
ment of TIreland, and it is to be 
assumed that it would be he, who would 
sum up the Debate, and put the argument 
at its best and in its strongest light. 
The Chief Secretary is to be congratu- 
lated on the fact that he is a pleasant 
speaker, and one who is always listened to 
with interest. As he proceeded with his 
speech hon, Members on this side of the 
House wondered what possible new argu- 
ment he would adduce and what answer he 
would give to the various points that have 
heen raised against this Bill. About the 
first remark the right hon. Gentleman 
made was in answer to the hon. Member 
for Dover, who had spoken of the policy 
of compromise which is at preseut before 
the House. * Well,” said the Chief Secre- 
tary, * we may try the policy of compro- 


VOL. XI. [rourru sertes.] 
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mise, for the policy of no compromise has 
absolutely broken down.” The right 
hon, Gentleman was naturally challenged 
on this point, because we (the Unionists) 
firmly believe that if ever there was a 
policy which had succeeded in Ireland at 
any stage in her history, it was the 
policy pursued by the Leader of the 
Opposition during the past five or six 
years, a policy which left that 
country in a state of peace and prosperity 
so great that even the present Chief 
Seeretary has not yet had time to upset 
it. The Chief Secretary, 
when he was asked for 

policy of no 


has 


however, 
that 
had 
broken down, said it broke down at the 
last Election. But where did it break 
down at the last Election ? It did not 
break down in Ireland at the last General 
Election, and that was surely the place 
most of all concerned and interested in 
this matter. In Ireland, so far from the 
policy of the Leader of the Opposition 
having broken down, we find that five 
seats have been added to the Unionist re- 
presentation of Ireland, and it is re- 
markable that two of the seats arein the 
Metropolitan area. It is often said that 
there is no better way of trying to capture 
a country than by beginning at the 
capital, Well, we have commenced at the 
capital by capturing two seats; and if 
we had only had longer time and a 
little longer of the administration of the 
Leader of the Opposition, I faney we 
would have captured a great many seats 
in Ireland. When people heard in the 
poorest and most disturbed distriets of 
the West of Ireland, the ery of * God 
bless Balfour” ringing on the roads as 
he the Leader of the 
was then Chief Se 
along, without 

protection whatever, they came to 


pro of 


. ° 
the compromise 


Opposition 


who ‘retary pro- 


eceded ~ slic 3 
the 
conclusion that certainly a great step had 
taken towards the pacification of 
that country. The Chief Seeretary, in 
addressing hon. Members on this side of 


mwuv 


been 





the House, who have expressed their fears 
about the policy that was being brought 
forward, said—* Our 
least, as substantial as your fears,” 


are, nt 
Yes, 
it is very easy for the Chief Secretary, 
an Englishman, who is able at any time 
to give up the onerous and difficult ap- 
pointment he at present holds, and to 
leave Lreland for ever ; it is very easy for 
him to say—* You need have no fear what- 


2E 


hopes 
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ever; our hopes are quite as worthy of 
respect as your fears.” But those who 
have their all at stake—those who live in 
Treland—have the best right to fear. The 


right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the University of London 
(Sir John Lubbock) his called 


attention to the fact that emigration 
has greatly increased during the past 
three months, and the Chief Secrerary 
met that by saying there were economic 
and other causes which accounted for the 
increase of emigration, and as a sort of 
set-off he said that emigration had de- 
creased by 5,000 in the last four or five 
months of the preceding year. Yes, but 
that was beeause the people imagined 
that the Home Rule Bill was going to 
be shelved; but as soon as it became 
evident that the Bill was really going to 
be pressed forward, then emigration 
began. Now, we thought that if there was 
one thing more than another which this 
Bill was to do for Ireland it was to stop 
emigration. Yet the fact is that when 
there was only a shadowy prospect of 
the Bill being ever brought before that 
ITouse and when rumours were widely ecircu- 
lated in Ireland that the Government 
never intended to introduce it at all, and 
when the Government during all these 
mouths between the General Election 
and the month of January last 
seemed immensely afraid of meet- 
ing Parliament, the people of Ireland 
were confident that Home Rule was 
dropping away altogether, and emigration 
decreased. But as soon as the prospect 
of Home Rule became a reality then emi- 
gration again commenced, and has been 
continuing since. The contention of the 
supporters of such a Bill has always been 
that Home Rule would put a stop to emi- 
gration, but the pros;ect of Home Rule 
has certainly not had that effect, but has 
had exactly the contrary effect. The 
right hon. Gentleman next called 
attention to the change of opinion in 
the County of Lancaster, and stated 
that the majority in that county 
in favour of the present Govern- 
ment had increased largely at the 
last Election. Yes, but in Ireland, which 
was really the test case, the supporters of 
the Government have largely decreased. 
In the one part of the United Kingdom 
where there was but one question—that of 
Home Rule—before the clectors, five 
seats were captured by the Unionists 


Mr. Rentoul 


{COMMONS} 
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In Laneashire where Home Rule was 
studiously kept away from the consi- 
deration of the electors, the supporters 
of the Government had _ increased, 
In Laneashire, was the Home Rule 
Question the question on which the 
Election turned ? It certainly was 
not. Take a typical case, that of 
the Rossendale Election. There, not 
only was Home Rule not mentioned, but 
Home Rule was absolutely held up toridi- 
cule inthe address of the Liberal candidate, 
who said, in substance,that the Liberals 
were not going to be so ridiculous as to 
give the Irish people a Parliament with 
real Parliamentary powers, but they 
would give them a thing that they would 
‘all a Parliament, to deal with gas, 
water, and electricity, and Irishmen in 
all probability would not know the 
difference. I myself have addressed a 
considerable number of meetings in 
Lancashire during the past two or three 
years, and in almost every case I was 
asked not to trouble myself about Home 
Rule, for the people knew little, and cared 
less about it, being interested in the 
Neweastle Programme and in the various 
questions which affected England. There 
was probably no county in Great Britain 
in which the Home Rule Question was 
so much kept away from the electors as 
in the County of Laneaster, and that pro- 
bably accounts for the success in which 
the right hon. Gentleman has found so 
much pleasure. In his speech the pre- 
vious night the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Seuth Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill) had asked— 

“Is there any known Constitution which ex- 
poses a Legislature to such doubt, exceptions, 
and restrictions as those to which we expose the 
Irish Legislative Boly under this Rill”? 

The Chief Secretary's first answer to 
that was, “ the United States of America.” 
But there is no one of the United 
States of America that claimed to be a 
nation or that asked for national privi- 
leges. Each State of the Union in the 
United States gave up certain powers 
of ‘its own, in order that it might be met 
by other States giving up those same 
powers to what I may term a supreme 
Legislature which governed them all. 
The United States Government found 
a parallel in this matter in the con- 
stitution and government of the Presby- 
terian Church, which the Prime Minister 
once declared to be the best and most 
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complete form of government he had 
ever known to be applied either to Church 
or to State. jut what is the difference 
between the Congregational Body and 
the Presbyterian Body in govern- 
ment? Each congregation of the 
Presbyterian Church gave up a_ great 
amount of its liberty, in order that 
it might be represented in the General 
Assembly and rule other congregations, 
and that was exactly what the United 
States did in the Union there, whereas 
in the Congregational Body each con- 
gregation was entirely independent of 
every other congregation, In the 
United States, then, it was not the 
case of a number of nations being re- 
strained from exercising their proper 
rights and privileges, but of States 
voluntarily giving up to a Constitution, 
which they themselves had founded, 
certain of their rights in order that they 
might assist in exercising similar rights 
over other States. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Seeretary boasted of his 
Colleague, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Laneaster, as his source of information 
with regard to the American Govern- 
ment. But is any information supplied 
by the Chaneecllor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter to be relied upon ? — If his informa- 
tion about the United States is as 
aecurate as his information about Ulster, 
then certainly the Chancellor of the 
Duchy is not a person to be relied on. 
In the First Reading Debate on this 
Bill I ealled attention to the faet that 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
easter, in his attack on Ulster, and in 
his position as regarded Home Rule, 
did not represent even his own family, 
and I knew that to be a positive and 
absolute fact. But I have got more proof 
sinee, for the leading members of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy's family, both 
from Ireland and Scotland, have written to 
me, thanking me for calling attention in 
this House to the fact that they had not 
the least sympathy with the right hon. 
Gentleman in his views. [An hon, Mem- 
sER: What has that to do with the 
ease ?] The Unionist Members from 
Ulster think it has a great deal to do 
with the case. When a gentleman, him- 
self an Ulsterman by birth and educa- 
tion, tells this House and the country 
that Ulster Members do not  repre- 
sent their constituencies, then we must 
take every opportunity of meeting 
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that charge, which is as damaging as 
it is absolutely untrue. But when the 
Chief Secretary came to discuss the 
safeguards in this Bill, he followed in the 
footsteps of the Home Secretary, and 
said, in effect, just as the Home Secre- 
tary had said, our safeguards are useless, 
they can restrain no ove, who wants to 
do wrong ; but the Irish Parliament will 
not want to do wrong. He used, iu fact, 
the following words :— 

“Tf you start from the proposition that the 
[rish Exchequer is going to be manned by a 
parcel of rogues, there will be an end to the 
argument ; but Iam sure my right hon. Friend 
will not take that line.” 

Well, but if there are to be 
safeguards, let us have real safe- 
guards, whether we are to be go- 
verned by rogues or by honest men. — If 
there are to be no safeguards, let there 
be none. I myself have not much 
belief in safeguards of any sort in eou- 
nection with a Parliament. I cun- 
not think of any safeguard that the 
intelligence of hon. Gentlemen could not 
easily get round. If you give full 
legislative powers to a Parliament in 
connection with Criminal Law, ther 
most certainly that Parliament can easily 
manage, by certain criminal enactments, 
to get rid of the practical effect of a 


|; great many, if not of all, the restrictions 
| . . 
|that might be put upon it. But the 


Member for South Tyrone asked the 
Chief Secretary whether or not the acts 
of the Irish Home Rule Party during 
the past 10 years were such as 
ought to inspire trust, and he referred 
distinetly to three organisations in Ire- 
land—namely, the Land League, the 
Plan of Campaign, and boycotting, and 
the Chief Secretary answered only with 
respect to one of them, the Land League, 
possibly from certain points of view the 
most harmless of the whole of them. 


But how did he answer ? The answer 


was astounding as a_ direct  incite- 
ment to illegal methods and to 
crime. He said the Land League 
produced good fruits ; that it 


‘vaused the Land Act of I881 to be 
passed ; therefore the argument seemed 
to be, if it was logical at all, that if a 
thing produced good fruits it did not in 
the least matter what the thing was 
itself. But I have an idea that I have 
heard the Prime Minister distinetly say 





that the Land League had nothing to do 
2E2 
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with the passing of the Land Act of 
1881; therefore the Prime Minister 
repudiated the one defenee which the 
Chief Secretary raised with regard to the 
Land League—namely, that the Land 
Act of 1881 was the offspring of that 
horrible conspiracy whose steps were 
dogged by crime. The next point the 
Chief Secretary referred to was Ulster, 
and he is the only Gentleman of the 
Hfome Rule Party who, since this Debate 
began, had one good word to say for 
Ulster. The Chief Secretary did admit 
there is prosperity in Ulster, and 
great importance is to be attached to the 
demonstration in Belfast. The right 
hon. Gentleman estimated the number 
who marched past in that demonstration 
at 150,000. That was generous of hiin. 
The exact number that marched past was 
120,000, but there were about 850,000 
onlookers who were quite ready to join 
the ranks of those who marched in pro- 
cession, so that it would be very foolish 
to underrate the effect or force of that 
demonstration, The leading paper of 
the Nationalist Party in Ireland said 
numbered 15,000 





the demonstration 


persons, so that if the people of England | 
jas he is to his constituents in this House. 


take their information from the news- 
papers of the Home Rule Party in 
Ireland they will certainly obtain in- 
formation of a very misleading character, 
We have often known meetings to be 
minimised in their effect and numbers, 
but we have never seen the process 
of minimising carried to such an ex- 
tent as it was earried by that particular 
newspaper, and by many other news- 
papers in England and Seotland whieh 
are supporting the same policy. I think, 
however, that common honesty might 
have caused the Radicals in this country 
and in Ireland to have admitted that the 
demonstration was a great and earnest 
one. The hon. Member for North 
Donegai (Mr. Mains) has taken another 
method of discounting the demoustration, 
He admitted that the demonstration was 
in numbers, but stated that it 


great 
Roman 


was made up largely of 
Catholics and Home Rulers ; and as 
proof that it was made up in this way 
the hon. Member told us that he himself, 
a Roman Catholic and a convinced Nation- 
alist, was in the habit of attending 
Unionist meetings in Coleraine. His name 
was then published in the newspapers as 
attending, and as being, therefore, a 


Mr. Rentoul 
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supporter of the Unionist cause, and an 


opponent of Home Rule. But the hon, 
Member for North Donegal in his 
speech told us twice that he js 
a trader in Coleraine, carrying on 
an important agricultural manufae- 
ture—a manufacture of manure. It 
might, therefore, possibly be good 
policy for a trader to attend the meetings 
of both Parties—at least, until he got 
a seat in Parliament, when, of course, 
he would be prevented from attend- 
ing the meetings of both sides. That 
would be good business, and the 
Member for North Donegal is a goed 
business man, because he has ip 
his speech twice advertised his business, 
at the same time calling special attention 
to two newspapers— The Ballymoney 
Free Press and The Coleraine Chronicle, 
which he said were Liberal papers 
having a much larger circulation than 
the Conservative papers in the same 
town. Now both these papers were bound 
to publish that speech in full, and to write 
leading articles stating that the hon. 
Member is doing his duty in this 
IIouse, and, of course, will be as 
true to his customers and his business 


| Therefore, as one good turn deserves 
another, the hon. Member having 
gratuitously advertised the wewspapers, 
the newspapers will advertise the hon, 
Member, both as politician, and, what 
is much more important, as reliable trader, 
The hon. Member for North Donegal 
mentioned the newspapers in question 
with the view of showing that there 
is considerable feeling in favour of the 
policy of the Prime Minister, and 
that the newspapers which supported 
that policy were more widely read than 
the newspapers which opposed it. Well, 
I will take the newspaper test. In Belfast 
there is a newspaper called The Trish 
News, which advertises that it is “the 
only daily Nationalist newspaper in 
Ulster.” Now we have been told in this 
House that the Roman Catholies and 
Home Rulers in Ulster are nearly as 
humerous as, or more numerous than, 
the Protestants and Unionists; that they 
are richer and better off, and a hundred 
other things have been said to prove 
their superiority. But what do we find ? 
We find that Belfast has four daily 
Unionist papers—about as prosperous 
journals as can be found anywhere in the 
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United Kingdom, whilst it has only one 
daily Nationalist newspaper ; and, there- 
fore, when the hon. Member for North 
Donegal took the newspaper test, and by 
it tried to represent one-half or more 
than of Ulster as being in favour of 
Home Rule, the first answer is 
that the Home Rule Party in that 
Provinee are only able to support one 
daily uewsprper, whilst the Unionist 
Party support four daily newspapers. 
The Chief Seeretary taunted the 
Leader of the Opposition for saying to 
[rishmen—* Remember how ric! your 
British partner is.” The Leader of the 
Opposition, when in Ireland, ealled at- 
tention te the faet that it was a very 
foolish thing for Ireland in any degre» 
to break the partnership with Great 
Britain. Well, that seems to me a strong 
argument against 
argument of all others most difficult to 


get over : for whilst sentiment or feeling | 


might change, it seems to me that to 
loosen the bonds of our connection with 


Home Rule, and the | 
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| totally different things. 


| 


a country as rich as England would be | 


a disastrous and foolish proceeding in- 
deed. How is the Land Question to be 
settled by an Trish Parliament afteran Irish 
Parliament is established ¥ The Land 
Question is the one burning and press- 
ing question in Ireland, and how is 
that to be settled + Where would the 
Irish Parliament get the money to settle 
it, and how would they possibly bay out 
the landlords? If landlordism is to 
cease and if the Irish Parliament has not 
the money to buy out the landlords, there 
is no possible way of dealing with the 


question, except by expelling the land- | 


lords altogether and robbing them of 
their property. But to come to another 
point. In the early part of this Debate 
there were several speeches which 
mule up almost entirely of a discussion 
failure of Grattan’s 
Parliament. It was attempted to be 
proved by some hon, Members that 
Grattan’s Parliament was a complete 
siiceess, and, it was attempted to be 
proved by others that it was a complete 
failure. Now for the purpose of my 
argument, I do not eare in the least 
whether it was a success or failure. If 
it were proved beyond doubt either one 
way or the other, Lam perfectly willing 
to take that proof as an argument against 
the present Home Rule Bill. 


Parliament was a suecess, then a Parlia- 
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ment of Protestants without any safe- 
guards at all—a Parliament without an 
Executive, and differing in every possible 
and conceivable respect from the Parlia- 
ment proposed to be set up in this Bill— 
was a success. But what does that prove 
with regard to the success of this pro- 
posed Parliament ? How could the 
success of one thing prove the probable 
success of a totally different thing 7 If, 
on the other hand, it was proved that 
Grattan’s Parliament was a failure, then 
my reply is that this Parliament would 
also be a failure. Mueh has also been 
made of the opinion of Lord Clare with 
regard to the suceess of Grattan’s Par- 
liament, but the statements of Lord Clare 
were so conflicting that they were quoted 
on both sides of the House as proving 
I think on this 
question the opinion of the hon, Member 
for Clare is vastly more important than 
the opinion of Lord Clare. The opinion 
of a man given a hundred years ago as 
to whether Grattan’s Parliament was a 
success or a failure is worthy of very 
small consideration, and is of very little 
value to us at the present time. But 
there are one or two matters which I 
desire to make clear to the House re- 
garding the Unionists of Ireland, and the 
first thing is, that the opposition of Irish 
Unionists to Home Rule is not in the 
least degree beeause the majority of the 
Irish Parliament would be Roman 
Catholies. That is not the point at all, 
because I, for one, believe that the Irish 
Roman Catholic Home Ruler is 
decidedly the most honest of all the 
IIome Rulers in this House. I divide 
Home Rulers into three classes. I 
will not call them the dishonest, the 
more dishonest, and the most dishonest, 
because that might sound impolite. I 
will call the three classes, the honest, 
the less honest, and the least honest. 
Now the honest Home Ruler is the Irish 
Roman Catholic: the less honest is 
the English Home Ruler: and the least 
honest of all is the Trish Protestant 
Ilome Ruler. The Lrish Roman Catholie 
Ilome Ruler never was a rat. He never 
turned round, he never ratted, he was a 
Home Ruler from his earliest days, there- 
fore he is no turneoat; but the English 
Home Rulers turned round so suddenly 
that IT am justifiel in doubting very 
the honesty of those 


considerably 
As for the Lrish Protestant 


gentlemen, 
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Home Rulers, words fail me altogether. 
They should follow the late Mr. Joseph 
G. Biggar and go over to the Church 
of Rome bag and baggage, as he did. 
Every time one of them speaks in this 
Ilouse he makes an attack on the 
Protestant Church and on Protestants, 
nud their intolerance and so forth—— 

Mr. JOHN PINKERTON (Galway): 
That is not true. 

Mr. RENTOUL: I believe the hon. 
Member is a very modest man, and never 
speaks in this House, but I have heard 
him express sentiments that were not in 
accordance with that interruption. 

Mr. PINKERTON: I have never 
attacked the Protestant Church, either 
here or anywhere else. Give me the 
reference. 

Mr. RENTOUL: I am not able to 
quote the exact words of the hon. Member 
in this House, but the hon. Member was 
not always a Home Ruler 

Mr. PINKERTON: I have been 
longer a Home Ruler than you have been 
a Conservative. 

Mr. RENTOUL: I am happy to say 
that since I was born I never was any- 
thing but a Conservative, and I cannot 
wll go further back than that, except to 
sey that my father was Grand Master of 
the Orangemen of County Donegal. I 
may tell the hon. Gentleman that I 
always distrusted the Protestant Home 
Ruler far more than the Roman Catholic 
Home Ruler. I do not want any ascen- 
dency. I am a Presbyterian, and the 
Roman Catholics never suffered any dis- 
abilities which the General Assembly 
did not suffer, 

Mr. PINKERTON: Regium Donum. 

Mr. RENTOUL: Regium Donum 
and the Maynooth Grant were about 
equal. We Presbyterians had no ascen- 
dency in the past, we have none in the 
present, and it does not seem to be likely 
that we will have any in the future, for 
ouly this week the Prime Minister 
refused to receive a deputation of the 
Irish General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and yet the Moderator 
of the General Assembly stated yester- 
day that of the 621 ministers of the 
Trish Presbyterian Church 590 were, and 
had always been, Liberals. These were 
the men who struck away the three props 
of ascendency in Ireland—the State 
Church, landlordism, and a_ restricted 
franchise. The next diffienlty which I 
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wish to deal with is the statements and 
representations which are so often made 
by Gladstonians with regard to the 
Orange Society. I can, perhaps, speak 
with all the more freedom, since I am 
not a member of that Organisation, 
Now I would like to point out that the 
Orangemen are, after all, but a fraction 
of the Irish Unionists. Their numbers 
are generally estimated at 60,000, I 
have never heard them estimated by 
Dr. Kane, the Grand Master of Belfast, 
at above 80,090. It is not true that the 
Society was organised for any purpose 
other than that of defence. I could not, 
however, better defend the Society 
against the charges that are constantly 
levelled at it than by quoting the 
authority of Daniel O'Connell, who, 
when asked before a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee in 1825 why it was not necessary 
in Ulster for 25 years to enforce the 
Insurrection Act, said— 

“There is in the North and has been a per 
petually organised form of Yeomanry, mostly 
Orangemen, ready at any moment to meet any 
particular act of insubordination or insurrection, 
and, therefore, giving @ more constant opposing 
force to particular acts of outrage.” 

And again hé said— 

* My Orange fellow-countrymen are the most 
noble, generous, and patriotic body of men any 
country ever saw.” 

In 1836 the Grand Lodge was dissolved 
at the wish of the King, and what was 


the result? Why secret societies, 
organised by Roman Catholics, soon 


sprung up to such an extent that in 
1839 an Act against secret societies had 
to be passed. But now I proceed on to 
consider the basis of this demand for 
Home Rule. It is based on the idea, 
inculeated by Irish Nationalists, that 
Ireland is a nation, If the contention is 
not that Ireland is a nation, why the 
name Nationalist, as applied—and used 
as applying to themselves—by hon. 
Members below the Gangway ? The 
Member for North Kerry formerly held 
the view that Ireland is a nation and 
should have a nation’s rights. I do not 
know whether the hon. Gentleman has 
changed his opinion 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Since I 
am challenged I say that Ireland isa 
nation, and never can be made anything 
else ; but I see no reason why a nation 
should not be content with a Home Rule 
Constitution. 
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Mr. RENTOUL: The hon. Gentleman 


interrupted me for the purpose of con- 
firming my statement. That is very 
satisfactory. Let us, however, see what 
other hon. Members have to say. The 
Member for Cork City (Mr. W. O’Brien) 
declared in 1885— 

“It seeins to me to be just the moment to 
proclaim to the world and to warn England 
that in the hour of her peril she will have to 
deal with an Irish nation.” 

The hon. Member for East Mayo (Mr. 
J. Dillon) said on one occasion— 

“The fecling is ever present to my mind in 
favour of shaking off the Union with England.” 
And again at Waterford, on December 8, 
1888, the Member for East Mayo used 
these words— 

“| have never hesitated to express my ad- 

miration for the men of ‘67, and I declare that 
our movement is in its main principles, and the 
great issues at which it aims, the legitimate 
successor of that movement.” 
Now,who were “ the men of "67"? Were 
they not the men of the Fenian move- 
ment—a movement the undoubted object 
of which was entire separation between 
England and Ireland ? The Member for 
Cork (Mr. O’Brien) told his audience at 
Cork on the 24th of August, 1885— 

“When the complete programme of the 

Land League is accomplished landlordism will 
vanish from the country, and the soil of Ireland 
will be free, its people owning no master but the 
Almighty, and no tlag but the green flag of an 
independent Lrish nation,” 
So that the Member for Cork would not 
be content with anything but an indepen- 
dent nation. ‘The Member for North 
Kerry said they would be content with 
a Home Rule Bill. 

Mr. SEXTON: I said we would be 
content with a Home Rule Constitution. 

Mr. RENTOUL: Yes, so you say, 
but the Constitution given by this Bill 
is something vastly less than the rights 
of a nation, then you are content with 
less than your rights. Now I do not 
know any Member of whom it is more 
difficult to tind a statement that would 
place him in an awkward position than 
the hon. Member for North Kerry. He 
has made only one statement of that 
class, as far as I know, and that was 
when he said— 

“Iwill not mince my words. The one pre- 
vailing passion between England and Ireland is 
the passion of hate.” 

Mr. SEXTON: Perhaps the hon. 
Member will allow me to say that I used 
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those words on the 14th October, 1881, 
and my experience up to then justified 
the use of them. Since then I have had 
a different experience. The words were 
spoken on a day when Ireland was con- 
vulsed, and when I was extremely 
excited by the arrest of Mr. Parnell. 

Mr. RENTOUL: In that case the 
hon. Member has changed his opinion, 
and therefore he withdraws those words. 

Mr. SEXTON: Hear, hear ! 

Mr. RENTOUL: That withdrawal 
will be satisfactory to some gentlemen in 
Ireland, but not to others. Well, then, 
hon. Gentlemen behind me mean that 
Ireland is a nation, and nothing else, but 
that they will be content for the moment 
with what this Bill gives them. But 
what right has Ireland to eall herself a 
nation ? Ireland has uot, and never had, 
any one of the marks of a nation, She 
never has been ruled by one King, never 
had an Executive, an Army, or a Navy, 
and has not a national language nora 
distinct origin. Ireland used to have 
five oe six Kings at one time mur- 
dering one another, That was what 
brought the English over to [reland— 
a quarrel between two Irish Kings about 
another man’s wife! We ou this side 
of the House do not believe that 
Ireland ever bore any of the marks of a 
nation. In respect of race, 1 need only 
quote from the preseut Premier, who, 
speaking at Liverpool, as reported in 
The Daily News of June 26, 1886, 
said— 

“ Are you aware—probably many of you are 
—that of the population of Ireland, by far the 
greater part is of British descent "? 

Any of us, who have been to Ireland, 
and who have looked at the signboards 
over the shops as we passed down 
any street in any town, must know 
how true this is—for the names are 
mainly English and Scotch names, 
Ireland is no more a nation than the 
County of Yorkshire is a nation simply 
because it has some peculiar character- 
isties. There is no reason why Ireland 
should not be able to take her full and 
proper Constitutional part in the adminis- 
trative work of the Empire ; and I, for 
one, would welcome the suggestion of 
the right hon. Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney), and be glad to see the 
hou. Member for North Kerry sitting on 
the Treasury Bench as Chief Seeretary 
for Ireland. The hon. Member asked 
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me once whether I would trust him. 
I told him then that I would = trust 
him, and I tell him so still; indeed, 
if the hon. Member would take his 
part as a Constitutional statesman in 
Parliament there are few men whom 
I would trust more. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): He 
would not get a seat. 

Mr. RENTOUL : The hon. Member 
for South Belfast says the Member for 
North Kerry would not get a seat. Per- 
haps he would not in Treland, but T am 
sure he would in England, for I often 
mention his name—always courteously 
and with respect—in my speeches on 
public platforms in England, and I notice 
that it always evokes cheers. In that re- 
spect, therefore, the hon. Member would 
be perfeetly safe. If Ireland is a nation 
—and that, after all, is the main 
ground on which the demand for Home 
Rule is made—then she ought to have 
the rights of a nation. But the Bill 
denies her those rights. The refusal to 
allow the Irish Parliament to protect its 
own trade and industries is a denial of 
one of the greatest and most important 
rights of a nation, and I could never 
understand why the restriction is im- 
posed except on the ground that Ireland 
could not be trusted in the matter ; but 
if she is not to be trusted in this she 
could not be trusted in other respects. If 
the restriction is imposed for the ad- 
vantage of Great Britain, the richer 
country, then it is unfair and unjust. 
A proof that the promoters of the Bill 
mistrusted Ireland is the faet that they 
refused her this right of protecting her 
industries and also the duty of collecting 
the contribution which she is to pay into 
the Imperial Exchequer. The faet that 
Ulster prospers under the same laws that 
exist in other parts of Ireland is always 
a great gricf to the Home Ruler, there- 
fore efforts have been made to deny the 
wealth and prosperity of Ulster. very 
reference to the prosperity of Ulster 
is met by ridicule or attempts to ex- 
plain that wealth and that prosperity away. 
I am sorry to say that those attempts 


Government of 





generally come from Ulstermen, The hon. 
Member for West Cavan (Mr. Knox ) tried 
to prove the other night that Ulster was 
the most ignorant and least prosperous of 
any Province in Ireland. This was most 
unfair. 

Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.) : Statistics. 
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Mr. RENTOUL: I could follow in 


the very smallest degree the process by 
which such conclusions were arrived at, 
In Ulster we have the City of Belfast— 
the most prosperous city in Europe, with- 
out exception—the city that has pro- 
gressed most rapidly of all Eurepean 
cities in population and wesith during the 
past half century. It may be said that 
the district around Belfast is prosperous, 
and that that prosperity made the pro- 
sperity of Belfast. But what made the 
prosperity of the surrounding district ? 
It is not that the law is better than in 
other parts of Ireland, for the reverse is 
the fact. The fact is that wherever there 
are industry and loyalty there is pro- 
sperity, and this is the case in all the 
Unionist portions of Treland. It has 
been denied that the majority in Ulster is 
against Home Rule. It has been said that 
the farmers are in favour of it. If they 
are, then where are Mr. Serjeant Dedd, 
who contested North Antrim on a most 
wlvanced land programme ; Professor 
Doughty, who stood in North Tyrone ; 
Mr. T. A. Dickson, who stood in South 
Tyrone; and Mr. Greer, who stood in 
North Londonderry—all large and im- 
portant agricultural constituencies ? 
Where are they ? Beaten, every man 
of them, by the tenant-farmers. Mem- 
bers who speak of the farmers of Ulster 
being for Home Rule know nothing 
about Ulster.  Statisties have been 
quoted to try to preve that other parts of 
Ireland were as prosperous as Ulster; 
but we have not yet had the statisties 
as to pauperism, and surely they ought to 
form a test as to wealth. In Munster 
pauperism stands in the ratio of 1 in 28 ; 
in Leinster it is 1 in 384; in Connaught 
1 in 88; in Ulster, | in 98 ; in Scotland 
it is T in 44, and in England 1 in 39. 
This shows how Ulster stands in that 
matter—best in the United Kingdom— 
not only much superior to the other 
Provinces of Ireland, but actually much 
superior to any part of England or Scot- 
land. But we have been asked whether we 
are not willing to trust the Lrish Home 
Rulers. Well, I am not, Individually, 
and in matters of private business, 
I would, and do, trust them as fully as 
other men, but in public matters the case 
was different. Their own public utter- 
ances and conduet cause me to dis- 
trust them, The experience of neither the 
past nor the present will warrant that 
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trust, and, therefore, I cannot give 
them my confidence in the future. In 
the past there were the records of 
boycotting —the most cowardly thing 
that could be done—and the Plan 
of Campaign, which has been pro- 
nounced illegal and immoral by — the 
highest authorities of the Chureh and 


the Bench. Can anyone show me in 
the past of the author of these weapons of 
warfare anything to trust Leaving the 
past, and referring to the present, there is 
the famous Pastoral of Bishop Nulty. 
That Pastoral is simply abhorrent to 
me, as it must be to every Protestant. 
It is shocking that a clergyman of any 
Church or denomination, however high 
his position, should undertake to openly 
dictate to voters how they should exer- 
cise their franchise, and simply horrible 
that he should imply to the voter that he 
would be violating the laws of God_ if 
he voted in a certain direction. This, 
and such like incidents, make Loyalists 
fear the rule of these men. Then there 
of Father MeFadden, of 
Father McFadden may be 

But 
arrest 
would 


is the ecuse 
Giweedore. 

the most upright man in Ireland. 
when the order was out for his 
under the Crimes Act, he said he 
not be taken without bloodshed: he in- 
sisted upon being arrested, if at all, in 
the presence of his congregation after 
Divine service, and murder followed. 
Father Me Fadden made that statement—a 


statement which no Catholie in this House 
The greater his power the | 
|anything to do with it, and that the other 


will defend. 
more guilty he was in making that state- 
ment, and I want know who was 
responsible for that murder? = The real 
murderer is not always the man who 
strikes the blow. In the opinion of all 
unprejudiced meu the murder of Inspector 
Martin lay at the door of Father 
MeFadden, and at his door alone. 
The hon. Member for North Louth (Mr. 
T. M. Healy) at Neweastle made the 
statement that the Presbyterian ministers 
of Ireland out-distanced by long odds 
the priests of Meath in intimidation. Well, 
I have been trying in this House, on 
public platforms, through the Press, and in 
every possible way to get either a con- 
firmation or a withdrawal of that state- 


to 


ment from the hon. Member. I pro- 
mise that if the charge be substan- 
tiated in the ease of a Presbyterian 


minister Twill bring that minister 
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duet inquired into, but no confirmation of 
the statement has been tendered. Well 
who after that can trust any statement 
made by the hon. Member for North 
Louth? How am I to defend the Church 
to which I belong and its ministers under 
such circumstances? I will give another 
instanee to show how unfair is the treat- 


ment which Unionists receive from 
Nationalist Members, those Members 
whom we are asked to trust, and it 
might be said that the case was 
trivial, but though straws were small 
things they served to show which 
way the wind blew. I have put a 


question to the Government—the only 
question I have put this Session, for I 
aw. not fond of that sort of advertisement, 
and undoubtedly a great many frivolous 
and unnecessary questions are put to 
Ministers,some, no doubt, by Couservative 
Members, but by far the larger number by 
supporters of the Government, solely for 
purposes of self-advertisement. I had 
asked if there were any police present at 
the Unionist meetings at Seaford and 
Dunmore in County Down? Before I 
could reeeive a reply, the hon, Member 
for South Down (Mr. MeCartan) rose and 
asked if the Government were aware 
that the meetings in question were got 
up by landlords and their agents in order 
to intimidate the Government? Now, 
I knew that that statement was untrue, 
so I wrote to the locality, and found 
that no landlord agent had been 
present at one of the meetings or had had 


or 


had been got up entirely by tenant- 
farmers and labourers, and that they had 
invited the loeal landlord to preside. 
This incident, and the manner in which 
Unionist Members interrupted, 
generally, does not us to 
believe that we would be likely to get 
a very fair hearing in an Trish Parliament, 
if one were established. As to trusting 
to the future, we have to face the 
unrevoked pledges of the Nationalists to 
The hon. Member for East 
the 4th December, IS86, 


are 


encourage 


punish us, 
Mayo, on 
said— 

“When we come out of this struggle, we shall 
remember who were the people's friends and who 
were their enemies, and we shall deal out our re- 
wards for the one and our punishments for the 
other,” 





Ilow is it possible to trust these men ? 


before his Presbytery 2nd have his con- | ‘Then we Unionists do not believe this 
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Bill wili satisfy the Nationalists—the 
Nationalists will not be such fools as to 
rest content with the miserable powers 
conferred upon them in the measure. 
There is no finality in it, and the 
Nationalists are aware of the fact, and 
the Bill does not satisfy one of them, 
therefore the whole 80 will come to 
the British House of Commons and 
make bargains with the Government, and 
get their powers added to. The 
Unionists are told, “ You are going to 
be beaten; will you agree to a com- 
promise?” That is the very thing 
the Unionists will refuse to do Hf 
they were certain of being beaten to- 
morrow or to-morrow week, if they were 
sure that a Home Rule Parliament would 
he established, they would be as far from 
assenting to a compromise as they are 
at present. I do not remember a 
more thrilling incident in history than 
the story of the French war vessel 
which, when it had been surrounded by 
the enemy and knew that it had no 
chance of escape, nailed its colours to 
the mast and went down with colours 
flying. That is what Unionists will 
do if they are to be beaten—they 
will be beaten thoroughly, but they will 
have nothing to do with compromise. 
When the Prime Minister comes to make 
his triumphant statement, “ I have solved 
the difficulty,” his boast may be put in plain 
words thus—“ I have handed over a 
million and a half of Loyalists to the 
Government which they hate, and I keep 
them down by British bayonets.” One 
thing, however, we ask, and it is this; 
“If the Bill passes withdraw the 
Army.” I do not know that any- 
thing could induce me to vote for the 
Second Reading of the Bill ; but if there 
was one thing more than another which 
would make me pledge myself to sup- 
port it, it would be an undertaking on 
the part of the Government that directly 
the measure became law the British 
Army would be withdrawn from Ireland. 
I have been informed by hundreds of 
officers and soldiers in Ireland that they 
will never fire a shot on the Unionists 
of Ulster — that they will fire on no 
man who will meet them singing “ God 
save the Queen ”—but if the British 
Ariny is to be used against the Loyalists, 
I Suppose they will be put down, 
though even then they will not be 
easily beaten. They will struggle ; 
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but I trust that such a state of affairs 
will, under no circumstances, become 
necessury. If we can believeanything that 
Ulster people say, then we must believe 
their constantly repeated statement that 
never under any circumstances or at any 
time will they submit to a Home Rule 
Parliament. But if they fight in 
Ulster who first advised them to do it ? 
Home Rule Members had threatened it, 
but the Unionists did not take their cue 
from them. They took it from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster (Mr. Bryce), 
He was sent over to Ireland in 1885, and 
he met a deputation of Liberals there to 
talk to them about Home Rule, which 
he said was coming. This was what a 
well-informed gentleman wrote in regard 
to the right hon, Gentleman's visit— 

“T remember the late Mr. Robert Jamison 
expressing great anxiety with regard to the pos- 
sibility of the Judges, Magistrates, or police being 
under the control of a Dublin Parliament. Mr. 
Bryce fully agreed with his remarks, and I dis- 
tinctly recollect his significant reply— That 
would be handing over the sheep to the wolves.’ 
On the same occasion Mr. Bryce remarked toa 
gentleman, whose name I am at liberty to give 
him if required,‘ Home Rule is coming; take 
my advice and buy a revolver.” 

An hon. Member: What is the name 
of that gentleman ? 

Mr. RENTOUL: The writer I have 
quoted said, “whose name I am at 
liberty to give him if required.” The 
name of the writer himself is John 
Rogers, of Windsor Avenue, Belfast. 
That gentleman will give the name to 
the Chancellor of the Duchy if he re- 
quires it. A great deal has been made 
of the conversion of the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork (Mr. Davitt). That 
conversion has been trumpeted about, 
aml the Chief Secretary for Ireland has 
exulted in the fact of that conversion, 
But a man might be converted too often. 
If he was converted backwards and for- 
wards repeatedly, then his conversion was 
not much worth. Speaking at Bodyke in 
June, 1887, the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork used these words— 

“T and others have been preaching to the 
people for the last six or eight years, Do not 
commit outrage; do not be guilty of any 
violence ; do not break the law. 1 say it here 
to-day. I do not care who takes down my 
words, I am heartily ashamed of ever having 
given such advice to the Irish people.” 
Therefore, this hon, Gentleman was first 
a revolutionist, and countenanced out- 
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rages and suffered for it ; then for six 
years he went up and down the country 
advising the people not to commit out- 
rage. That was conversion No. 1. 
Then he made his speech at Bodyke. 
That was conversion No. 2; then 
eame his speech in the House—con- 
version No. 3. Surely when a man could be 
converted all round in that way it was 
difficult to attach importance to his de- 
elarations. But if this measure is to be 
forced upon us, at least let the Go- 
vernment make some effort to prove that 
our fears are groundless. Let them 
take a little time, and if the work is 
good work it will be all the better 
done. The man who made Home Rule 
possible—its creator, if it should ever pass 
—is in his grave. A few years more or 
less will not matter to him. The 
Prime Minister was 53 years in this 
House before he became a Home Ruler. 
He also can wait a little longer. To 
the Members sitting for English con- 
stituencies I would say — You un- 
doubtedly went to your election last 
July pledged to do something for Irish 
legislation on Irish soil. But was it 
this? Did you bargain for this? If 
not, then surely honour is above a seat 
in this House, even if you lose your seat 
over it. Be true to yourselves and to 
that independence which is your 
proudest boast. This is not a Party 
question. This is a question going 
to the root of Party government and 
going to the root of national life. There- 
fore we appeal to you to pause and con- 
sider what it is we ask of you. Do we 
ask you to go out of your way to serve 
us, or to bear any burden for our sakes ? 
No: we simply say, We, the Loyalists of 
Irelaid, have been with you for 93 
We like you, we respect you, 
and we trust you, and our only petition— 
and surely it is an humble enough 
petition—is to remain with you, and to be 
partners in the Empire which we did so 
much to build up. This Empire is not 
yours to break up, for it was not made 
by you. It was made by your fore- 
fathers, and handed down to you as a 
sacred trust to pass on to future genera- 
tions, It was not made by Englishmen 
in the past, nor by Irishmen, ner by 
Scotehmen, but by that union of English 
pluck, of Scottish pradence, and of Lrish 
enthusiasm, which has saved us from 
French instability, from German stolidity, 


vears, 
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and from Yankee bombast. Treat us 
fairly, and you will never regret your 
action. Be true to fair-minded English 
principles ; be true to the understanding 
on which our forefathers went to people 
Ulster; be true to the past history of 
Britain, which doomed no man to slavery. 
In a word, be true to yourselves, and * it 
must follow as the night the day; 
Thou canst not then be false to any 
man.” 

*Mr. LENG (Dundee) said, the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had 
made an appeal to the Nonconformists 
of this country to do justice to the Non- 
conformists of Ulster. He (Mr. Leng) 
was a Nonconformist, and he would pro- 
ceed to respond to the hon, Member's 
appeal, and to give reasons why the 
Nonconformists in this country, who 
were most desirous to live in aceord and 
agreement with their brethren in Ulster 
and throughout Ireland, thought the 
Ulster Noneconformists were sutfering 
from certain hallucinations which the 
experience of other States and countries 
had shown to be needless, and which 
their experience under that Bill would 
soon satisfy them were unfounded. Ik 
had been said that “rightly to be great 
is not to act without great argument.” 
If that were so, the protracted Debate 
they had had showed that the House 
adequately measured the greatness of 
the question before them. It was to be 
regretted, he theught, that in the earlier 
part of the discussion they had had so 
many long speeches, some of them 
characterised by vehement vacuity, 
others by prolix feebleness, and others 
by quotations so ancient that many of 
them might be said to be putrid. ‘They 
had had also speeches full of envenomed 
bitterness, made by those who formerly 
denounced the government of Ireland by 
a foreign garrison and by Dublin Castle, 
and who coquetted and conspired with 
those who they now said were the 
enemies of England and couspirators 
against her welfare. He did not propose 
to follow on any of those lines. He 
wished first to point out some lessons 
from the history of the inception and 
adoption of the Constitution of the 
United States, and, secondly, to consider 
this Bill in relation to Home Rule all 
round. The Constitution of the United 
States had been frequently adverted to 
in the course of this discussion, and he 
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had been glad to observe that upon] existed under a Constitution which had 


both sides of the House it had been 
invariably spoken of with admiration and 
commendation. That Constitution was 
established more than a century ago. 
There were then 13 States. The hon. 
Gentleman who had spoken had denied 
that any of these States were nations ; 
but they were in their character indepen- 
dent sovereign States, having all their 
individual rights, aud inthe formation of 
the Constitution they gave up nothing 
except what they themselves agreed to 
surrender for the formation and strength 
and efficiency of the combined United 
States. The 13 States existed on what 
might be called the seaboard of the 
Atlantie. There were now 44 States 
spread across the entire Western Hemi- 
sphere from the Atlantie to the Pacific 
Coast. He had passed through the great 
majority of the States. He had attended 
the meetings of their Legislatures, and it 
was because of what he had there seen 
that he felt a special interest in’ this 
question, and he wouid not have troubled 
the House if he had not thought that he 
could contribute some information with 
which Members were not generally 
acquainted. All, however, knew that 
in the United States there were many 
great cities with populations ranging 
from upwards of a million to hundreds of 
thousands. The entire population of the 
United States to-day exceeded 62,000,000, 


In London there was a cosmopolitan | 


population—there were representatives 
from all countries and all 
compared with the United States, London 
Was a microcosm, The population of 
the United States was the most compo- 
site that existed in any part of the world, 
There were representatives of all nations, 


climes—bnut, 


kindreds, peoples, and tongues, and there 
were the greatest contrasts in the condi- 
tions of race and the greatest differences 
in religion. Was it not remarkable that 
during the century that had past, during 
the period that the Union had grown 
from 15 to 44 States, and had come to 
cover millions of square miles, only one 
great struggle had oceurred between the 
different sections of those States 2? That 
struggle having passed, the States were 
now united, and their Union would never 
The people in the South, 
North, were proud of 
the greatness of the Union and the mag- 
nitule of its territory, The States 


be dissolved, 
as well as in the 


Mr. Leng 








truly been described as a monument of 
human wisdom, It had certainly been 
proved by a century of experience. That 
Constitution was the product of a Con- 
vention of Delegates from the 13 different 
States which was held at Philadelphia, 
and sat during the heat of a scorching 
summer for four months. It was pre- 
sided over by Washington, and its most 
influential as well as its oldest Member 
was Benjamin Franklin. Another Mem- 
ber was a descendant of a Scotehman— 
Alexander Hamilton: and = another— 
James Wilson, who was 
educated in Scotland—was one of the 
most learned jurists that America had 
produced. The Convention sat through 
long, anxious, and exciting discussions, 
The interests of the different States were 
not the same. In many instances they 


born and 


| were not only diverse but conflicting, and 


the views of the Delegates were in some 
instances diametrically opposed. On 
more than one occasion the Convention 
was in danger of breaking up. He 
would read one or two extracts to show 
that a century ago the cirewmstances 
attending the framing of the American 
Constitution were not dissimilar from 
those which attended this question of 
Hlome Rule— 

“At the very outset some of the Delegates 
began to exhibit symptoms of that peculiar kind 
of moral cowardice which is wont to afflict free 
Governments, and of which history furnishes so 
many instructive examples, It was suggested 
that palliatives and half-measures would be far 
more likely to find favour with the people than 
any thorough-going reform, when Washington 
suddenly interposed with a brief but immortal 
speech, which ought to be blazoned in letters of 
gold and posted on the wall of every Assembly 
that shall meet to nominate a candidate or 
declare a policy or pass a law, so long as the 
weakness of human nature shall endure. Rising 
from his President's chair, his tall figure drawn 
up to its full height, he exclaimed in tones 
unwontedly solemn, with suppressed emotion— 
. It is too probable that no plan we propose will 
be adopted, If to please the people we offer 
what we ourselves disapprove, how can we after- 
wards defend our work — Let us raise a standard 
to which the wise and the honest can repair, The 
event is in the hand of God. This outburst of 
noble eloquence carried conviction to everyone.” 
The great difficulty in that Convention 
was precisely the great difficulty they had 
to consider with regard to this Bill. It 
was how to harmonise the independent 
government of the individual States with 
astrong and efficient Central Government 
and Executive. The problem was how cach 
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State should have thorough control of its 
own State affairs, and at the same time 
how all the States combined should form 
a united nation for national purposes, in 
which all the States had a common 
interest. Mr. Fiske, in his admirable 
work, The Critical Period of American 
History, 1783-1789, said— 

“The great mind of Madison was one of the 
first to entertain distinctly the noble conception 
of two kinds of government operating at one 
and the same time upon the same individuals, 
harmonious with each other, but each of them 
supreme in its own sphere.” 

He was the chief author of what was 
known as the Virginia plan, which based 
the representation upon direct election by 
the people throughout the whole of the 
States. In opposition to it there was 
what was ealled the New Jersey plan. 
It contemplated the equal representation 
of the several States as States voting 
equally without regard to wealth or popu- 
lation. Both the Virginia and the New 
Jersey scheme proposed a single House 
of Representatives. The arguments over 
extended to many 


situation had become 


schemes 
The 


dangerous— 


these two 


sittings. 


‘The Convention,” said Martin, * was on the 
verge of dissolution, searce held together by the 
strength of a hair.” 

When things were looking darkest a com- 
promise was suggested— 

* The famous Connecticut compromise led the 
way to the arrangement which was ultimately 
adopted, according to which the national 
principle was to prevail in the House of Repre- 
sentatives ami the Federal principle in’ the 
Senate, but at first the compromise met with 
little favour.” 

Wien the question was put to the vote 
the result was a tie, but the moral effect 
of the vote was in favour of the com- 
promise, That tie took place on the 
question of the equality of the suttrage 
of the States, but ultimatel v at a further 
division it was carried by tive States to 
four, When the Convention had come 
to an agreement, and had adopted the 
Constitution, it had to be submitted for 


ratification to the several States. ‘There 
Was an agitation in the States eor- 
responding with what was being wit- 


nessed now in Ireland and this country, 
and the historian of the period said there 
Was an outburst of vituperation, vilitiea- 
tion, ridicule, and abuse. Washington, 


who had hitherto been worshipped, was 
denounced by the anti-Federalists as a 
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man knowing nothing of polities. Frank- 
lin, notwithstanding his great reputation, 
was spoken of as an old dotard in his 
secoud childhood. Wilson, being a 
Scotchman, was denounced as a country- 
man of Lord Bute, a patrician, and a 
Stump speeches, pamphlets, eari- 
catures, and manifestoes were issued— 
such as were being issued now. In the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania the Opposi- 
tion resorted to what was called fili- 
bustering, and what nowadays went by 
the name of “obstruction.” Fivedays were 


snob, 


consumed in defining the meauing of two 
words. Three weeks passed, and then 
the State of Delaware took the initiative 
in ratifving the Constitution, and this led 
to so much enthusiasm among the people 
of the several States that the example 
was quickly followed ; but the Constitu- 
tion was not always adopted peacefully. 
Just as the Home Rule Bill was publicly 
burned in Belfast the other day, in 
Albany the anti-Federalists publicly 
burned the Constitution, and there was a 
riot, in which knives were drawn, stones 
thrown, and blood shed. In New York 
violence was threatened. The Constitu- 
tion was declared to be 
“as deep and wicked a conspiracy 
was invente!d against the liberties of a free 
peopic.” 
But one man, Alexander Hamilton, by 
his ability and eloquence, convinced the 
people, not only of the City, but of the 
State of New York, as to the 
the Constitution, and it was ultimately 
ratified in the Assembly by 30 votes to 
27, and the first Congress being called, 
Washington was elected its first Presi- 
dent. He (Mr. Leng) had referred to 
the inception and adoption of the Cousti- 
tution of the United States as showing 
how difficult it had always been to secure 
and important 
how 
which 
whatever 


wisdom of 


the aeceptance of new 
proposals of — this character, 
objections 
vlways were urged 
proposals were made, and how much per- 
misunderstanding, rancour, mis- 
representation, and abuse existed; but 


numerous the were 


against 
sonal 


those who were eonvineed as to the 
desirableness of such proposals survived 
such storms of When the 


clouds passed away sunshine followed, 


invective. 


and in the course of time these who made 
the strongest opposition to sound pro- 
posals—as they had witnessed over and 
overagain inourown Parliamentary history 
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—aecepted what had been adopted, and 
admitted that wisdom prevailed. He 
would now turn briefly to consider the 
Bill. It sought to seenre the loyalty 


and advance the best interests of Ireland. | 


How did it propose to accomplish that ? 


Simply by giving every Irishman 
in Ireland what he would obtain if 
he crossed the Atlantic and landed 
at New York, Philadelphia, or Boston. 
When oan Irishman landed in one of 


these cities he soon obtained his rights as 
a citizen of the city, and he also became 
a citizen of the State, whether it were 
Pennsylvania, New York, or Massa- 
chusetts. He could vote for the election 
of the State Governor, its Senate, and 
the Members of its Representative 
Assembly ; and at the same time, as a 
citizen of the whole of the United States, 
he had indirectly a voice in the election 
of the President and the Senators of the 
United States, and directly in tne 
election of the Members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the United States. 
It was the same under the Dominion of 
Canada, where a citizen voted both in 
the elections of the Departments, and 
also for the Members of the Dominion 
arliament. This was under an Act 
passed in 1867 for the union of Canada, 
Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. This 
Act was passed by a Tory Government, 
led by Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli— 
men who could recognise the signs of the 
times, and could adapt their measures to 
what they felt was reqnired for the best 
interests of their country. The <Aect 
defined what were Dominion and what 
Provincial affairs, just as the Constitution 
of the United States defined what were 
official and what were State affairs, and 
as the present Bill defined what were 
Irish and what were Imperial affairs. 
The Bill, by relieving this Parliament of 
a muss of local and parochial details, 
would leave it a truly Imperial Parlia- 
ment, with time, which it did not at 
present , to devote itself to 
questions of Imperial gravity. He was 
strongly in favour of the retention of the 
Irish Members, because it involved 
recognition of the Federal principle, and 
theoretically he should prefer that the 
princip'e should be thoroughly applied 
all through—to Scotland, Wales, and 
England, as well as to Ireland. 
In other words, he was for Home Rule 
all round. He would devolve legis- 
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lative power on National Assemblies 
in each country, and at the same time 
| would provide that the Members of each 
separate Legislature should also be Repre- 
sentatives in the Imperial Parliament, 
| He should support this Bill as a step in 
the direction of Home Rule all round. 
With regard to the bellicose remarks of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, he was certain that if hon. Gentle- 
men from Ulster would only have con- 
fidence in their own intelligence and 
ability, and would cordially accept 
the establishment of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and work for the good of Ireland 
in that Parliament, they would soon 
obtain a position and influence corre- 
sponding to their capacity and worth. He 
was surprised that they showed so much 
distrust of their own power in this 
matter. He hoped they would yet have 
sufficient patriotism to make common 
cause with their own countrymen and join 
hand in hand with them in carrying out 
the Bill. If the measure had had the 
effect of taking away from them any 
power or influence they possessed he 
could have understood their opposition to 
it, but all it contemplated was the 
placing of their fellow-countrymen in an 
equal position to themselves. In con- 
clusion, he would merely suggest that 
hon, Members should pay some attention 
to the historical aspects of the question 
as presented by other countries, and that 
Parliament should take courage and 
follow the path on which it had entered. 

Mr J. SCOTT-MONTAGU 
(Hants, New Forest) asked the House 
for the kind indulgence always extended 
to new Members while he endeavoured 
to give expression to a view of the ques- 
tion which he had aot heard set forth in 
the course of the Debate. He was, he 
said, a strong supporter of the principle 
of decentralisation, and he believed 
' that the legislation of the next 10 or 20 
years would tend in that direction, and 
that the outside Party of our Empire 
would secure more control over their 
own affairs. There was a necessity for 
decentralisation in labour, which was now 
congested in the towns, the result being 
strikes and low rates of wages, A remedy 
for that was decentralisation, Capital 
was congested, as was shown by the fact 
that people were willing to put their 
money into investments returning a very 
low percentage, and he thought, also, 
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that they had congested legislation in 
this country at the present moment. He 
considered, therefore, that, both as a 
Party and as individual Members, they 
ought to recognise the principle of 
decentralisation. If this had been 
merely a measure of wide Local 
Government, he would, with pleasure, 
have given his support to it. Such a 
measure was a necessity for Ireland, and 
it would become still more necessary if 
the present Bill did not pass. A wide 
measure of Local Government for Treland 
would be a wiser plan than this Home 
Rule Bill. He frankly admitted that the 
supporters of the Government had many 
arguments in their favour. They pointed, 
and rightly pointed, to disturbances in 
Ireland, and to the fact that that country 
had not prospered in the same way as 
other parts of the Empire; but they 
would hardly deny that this was in the 
nature of an experiment, and was really 
a leap in the dark. He thought it was a 
dangerous experiment, and that it would 
leal to a still more terrible state of things 


than that which now existed. They 
were asked to confer upon Ireland a 
wider measure of self - control than 


Scotland or England possessed; and 
they were putting her in the position of 
a Colony. Ireland was far too near to 
us to be safely trusted in that position. 
He did not think that the mere fact that 
hon, and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had changed their opinions was in itself 
any disgrace. The power of being con- 
vineed was a merit rather than a disgrace. 
If they had been convinced, their change 
of view was rather a credit than other- 
wise. Hon. Members on his own side 
of the House had often changed their 
minds when they had been convinced. 
But the question was, had the change of 
mind on the part of the supporters of the 
Government brought about by 
reasons which in’ themselves were 
sufficient to show that they were con- 
vineed of its wisdom ? Was it not, on 
the contrary, a significant fact that it 
was accompanied by the transfer of 
about 80 votes from one side to the 
other, and did not this naturally lead to 
the suggestion that the change had 
been dictated by political necessity 7 
He did not think that Ireland had any 
right to Home Rule until the alternative 
of a wide scheme of Loeal Govern- 
The hon, Member 


been 


ment had been tried. 
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for North-East Cork, in his remarkable 
speech the other day, presented, he 
thought, a fine example of the Constitu- 
tion of the country, which enabled a man 
who had been confined in its gaols and 
had confessed himself, in times past, a 
sworn enemy of this country, to stand up 
in the House and say that he was con- 
verted and was willing to continae in 
future a law-abiding member of the 
community to which he belonged. This 
question of Home Rule was one which 
he admitted would have to be faced in 
the future, whatever the way might be 
in which the present Bill were rejected, 
He was warmly attached to the principle 
of Imperial Federation, and he would be 
pleased to see Departmental Committees 
in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, which 
would relieve the present congestion of 
Public Business. Let them give Ireland 
Local Government such as they had 
given Scotland. At present capital was 
leaving Ireland, and that was one of the 
great difficulties of the position. It was 
all very well for the Prime Minister to 
say that he regretted that the capitalists 
were not with him, and that the wealth 
and intelligence of the country were 
against him. Capital was a thing which 
was very easily frightened away, and 
which it was very difficult to attract, and 
he was afraid, unless something was put 
into the Bill for the greater security of 
enpital, Ireland would be very badly off. 
He would be in favour of giving Ireland 
far more commercial freedom than she 
had at present. If the Bill were to pass 
he would wish it suecess. But he believed 
it to be unwise and premature. Nobody 
who thought over the grave questions 
before the country could wish that dis- 
aster should attend any of the great 
measures of this House which affected 
the prosperity of the Sister Kingdom. 
Ile hoped that concessions would be made 
by the Government in Committee. If it 
were only a question of Local Govern- 
ment he would find it very hard to vote 
against the Bill. There was one other 
point which should be borne in mind. It 
was easy to extend the privileges of a 
Legislature, but it was enormously diffi- 
eult to withdraw them. Therefore he 
thought it incumbent on any statesman 
who brought forward a measure dealing 
with a question of this kind te see that 
hon, Gentlemen below the Gangway 
should have a minimum of power to start 
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with, because it could be extended after- 
wards. He did not think it would be 
safe to trust those gentlemen with the 
settlement of the Land Question for the 
next three years, or, indeed, at any time. 
He would like to see the three years ex- 
tended, and even that the Imperial Parlia- 
ment alone should have power to deal 
with the question, because it was full of 
thorny points and was the cause of nine- 
tenths of the disturbances in Ireland. 
He did not think that the Land Question 
would get in an Trish Parliament the 
ealm consideration which it would receive 
in that House. Had hon. Members from 
Ireland shown that they could be trusted 
in this matter? He would have been 
glad to see hon, Members below the 
Gangway possessing the confidence of 
the Government and sitting on the front 
Ministerial Bench. He believed they 
would have come out with credit to them- 
selves, and he was quite certain they 
would rise to the responsibilities of the 
position. Why did not the Chief Seere- 
tury invite them over ? [ Mr. J. Mor- 
Ley: Because they would not come. ] 
The hon. Member fer Kirkealdy on the 
previous night said there was no need to 
indulge in dismal prophecies as te the 
future, while the Prime Minister had told 
them of the dismal sexyings of the past. 
It did not matter what hon. Members 
had said in the past now that they had 
aceepted Home Rule. The future con- 
cerned us more than the past. But could 
any Gentleman on the other side say that 
the Bill would be an immediate success 7 
He hoped it would sueceed eventually. 
But with regard to the immediate future 
he could not but entertain grave fears 
when he knew, as he did on thoroughly 
good authority, that three big firms in- 
tended to sever their connection with Tre- 
land if this Bill became law. He begged 

to the House for having 
detained it so long. fe must repeat that 
he was very strongly convinced that they 
They had 
congestion of capital and labour, conges- 
tion in the legislation of that House, and 
congestion in public offices ; and if the 
Bill could only get rid of that congestion 
he would have much pleasure in support- 
ing it. It was entirely on that principle 
that Lord Beaconsfield, whose memory 
they were celebrating that day, was a 
Conservative, and it was on such lines 
that the progressive Conservative Party 

Mr. J. Scott-Montagu 
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must have decentralisation. 
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would be still the most powerful Party in 
that House. If we kept that principle in 
view in our Local Government in England, 
and if we gave Local Government to 

Ireland, the House and the country 
would be mutually benefited. But it 
was not for him to reproach hon, Members 
opposite, for every mind that was free 
was liable to be convinced. He did not 
believe the Bill would survive the Com- 
mittee stage; but if it did and if it 
passed he hoped that even the opponents 
of the Bill would, as far as in them lay, 
try to make it a success, even though 
they might not agree with all its provi- 
sions. He desired to make it clear that 
in voting against the Bill he was not 
voting against decentralisation, but 
against a measure for giving Ireland 
Home Rule before giving her a smaller 
measure of Local Government. That was 
an important question, and he believed 
the Government had begun at the wrong 
end, 

*Mr. W. SAUNDERS (Newington, 
Walworth) said, he was more than willing 
—he was anxious—to have an oppor- 
tunity of voting for a measure which 
would establish in Ireland an authority 
for dealing with Irish affairs. He had 
long recognised the advantage of bring- 
ing government home to the people ; 
having had the good fortune to graduate 
in Home Rule—if he might be allowed 
to say so—under the tuition of one of 
Ireland’s most gifted sons: there cer- 
tainly could be no idea further from his 
mind than that Treland was not entitled 
to local self-government, and would not 
make a most exeellent use of it. Uow 
much had Ireland assisted them in the 
legislation passed in that House ¢ Heat 
any rate, as a London Radical, wished to 
acknowledge that help, and he would be 
giad to render any return that was in his 
power. Then, why could he not support 
the Bill ? Because it demanded from 
the Irish people a price which ought not 
to be paid for Home Rule. They had 
earned Home Rule by the devotion and 
energy which they had — shown 
with reference to publie affairs ; and 
yet, now it was proposed to conh- 
cede it, what were the conditions sought 
to be imposed ? They were that, 
practically, two-thirds of the voters in 
Ireland should) be disfranchised. It 
might be said that if the Irish were 
willing to accept those conditions we 
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eught to make no objection; but he 
demurred to that argument. They were 
responsible for the conditions under 
which Ireland commenced local  self- 
government, and the property qualifica- 
tion imposed by the Bill would be fatal 
to good government in Ireland, as it 
would be fatal to it in any other part of 
the world. For 30 years he had been 
doing all in his power to abolish property 
qualifications, and he thought it was the 
accepted creed of the Party to which he 
belonged that all property qualifications 
should be abolished. He believed that 
the effect of the property qualification 
was altogether bad. It was like shifting 
ballast on board ship—the weigit of it 
was always on the wrong side. He had 
no objection to safeguards, but the safe- 
guards he should like to see introduced 
into any measure, if they were neces- 
sary—and he did not think they were 
necessary in the present case—were safe- 
guards to prevent the rich from making 
exactions on the poor, and which would 
prevent the strong from being unjust to 
the weak. He demurred altogether to 
the doctrine that protection was needed 
against majorities, and had never heard 
that the sheep were in a minority as 
compared with the wolves. It was the 
wolves in polities that had perpetrated 
the injustice from which the people 
suffered : and it was absolutely impossible, 
under any system of property qualifica- 
tion, to bring about just and righteous 
legislation or administration of justice. 
Property naturally and necessarily gave 
to its possessors a very large amount of 
political power. Under the Bull there 
were to be two co-ordinate authorities in 
Treland—the Legislative Council and the 
Legislative Assembly. The Legislative 
Assembly was to be elected by the 
existing constituencies, and in these there 
were 170,000 owners and occupiers of 
property above the rating of £20 a year, 
which was the limit under the Bill. The 
total constituencies in Ireland numbered 
744,000 eleetors, and the 170,000 owners 
and occupiers of property would naturally 
exercisea very much greater influence than 
they were numerically entitled to. That 
must be so, in consequence of the great 
power which property gave in elections. 
Therefore, in the Legislative Assembly 
property would have the same propor- 
tion of aseendency which it had in the 
Imperial Parliament, because it would be 
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elected on something like the same 
franchise. They knew by experience 
that, under the franchise as it now 
existed, there was an unfair representa- 
tion of property ; and yet, not content 
with leaving to property the very natural 
authority which it possessed, the Bill 
actually proposed that the other Chamber 
—the Legislative Council which was to 
have co-ordinate authority with the 
Legislative Assembly—was to be elected 
exclusively by the 170,000 owners or 
occupiers of property. Such a provision 
was absolutely fatal to any possibility of 
good government. It made the exercise 
of the franchise on the part of those who 
elected the Legislative Assembly—he 
would not say a frand, but a delusion. 
Those voters would have no power, 
Three-fourths of the political power in 
Ireland would be placed by this arrange- 
ment, distinctly and emphatically, under 
the coutrol of the owners or occupiers of 
property. What chance had the working 
man under these circumstances? In 
Ireland the wages of the working man 
per annum did not exceed the amount of 
this qualification. He ventured to say 
that if a £20 property qualification were 
suggested at any political meeting in 
London the man who suggested it would 
not be allowed to finish his sentence. 
And why should they impose on Ireland 
a condition whieh would be absolutely 
intolerable and absolutely impossible in 
this country ? He recognised the great 
difficulties which surrounded the ques- 
tion of Home Rule: and he felt it would 
be his duty, as a Member sitting on the 
Government side of the House, to render 
any assistance in his power to a Go- 
vernment which undertook to meet these 
difficulties—difficulties which were not 
inherent in the nature of the ease, but 
which were rendered almost insuperable 
by our conditions of Party Government. 
But, while he would be glad to render 
the Government assistance in that 
direction, he eould not ae ‘ept a Bill 
which introduced conditions which were 
not only unnecessary to Home Rule, but 
which were absolutely opposed to Home 
Rule. That Bill, or anything like that 
Bill, if it beeame law, would not give to 
the people of Ireland more political 
power than they now possessed, but 
would actually take it away from them, 
They were told that they must vote for 
the Second Reading of the Bill and then 
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amend it in Committee. He had a vivid 
recollection of what took place with 
respect to Home Rule in 1886, and he 
should have thought that the experience 
would operate upon all as a warning and 
not as an encouragement. He believed 
that when one objected in toto and 
absolutely to any principle introduced 
into the Bill, the only honest and 
straightforward course was to 
against the Second Reading of the Bill. 
He was deeply disappointed by the in- 
troduction of the Bill. He hnd listened 
to every word which was said by the 
Prime Minister during the Debate of 
1886. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
then said that the Bill which he 
then introduced had been prepared under 
greater pressure than he had ever 
been subjected to before, and that in that 
measure he had introduced concessions 
to powerful interests, concessions which 
would not be repeated. He had hoped— 
and he thought fairly ex pected—that when 


vote 


they had the new Home Rule Bill the | 
| was to be the end of it all ? 


tendency of the Bill would be in favour 
of the masses rather than in favour of 
the classes. But on reading the Bill he 
found that every clause which intro- 
duced a distinetion introduced a distine- 
tion in favour of the classes and against 
the interests of the masses. Why should 
he be called upon to vote for a principle 
which he believed to be absolutely fatal 
to good government, and which he had 
consistently opposed during a long 
political life 7 Ile could not do anything 
inconsistent with his professions. He 
felt sure that the Bill would introduce 
difficulties which it would be impossible 
to overcome. They could not take from 
the people by injustice and give back 
to them in charity. Injustice in legis- 
lation and injustice in administration 
were certain to result from the property 
qualification, and injustice in legislation 
and administration were the cause of 
untold suffering to the people of Ireland 
and the people of London, © Whether 
they looked to poverty-stricken Ireland 
or to wealth-stricken London they saw 
a degree of wretchedness, misery, and 
privation which, in the natural con- 


dition of things, was absolutely incurable, 
He believed the main cause of it was the 
unjust action of legislation originated 
and carried out by the propertied classes ; 
and, as he had said, they could not allow 
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that injustice to continue and restore the 


balance inany possible manner. Nothing 
would relieve the sufferings which they 
all so much regretted, except giving the 
working classes a fair opportunity of 
supporting their own Government. A 
property qualification proposed in the 
present day—and unnecessarily — pro- 
posed, because it certainly had no kind 
of connection with Home Rule—was an 
anachronism and a mistake. He could 
not lift up his head amongst London 
Radicals if he supported a property 
qualification. And what about London ? 
IIe had assisted the Irish in obtaining 
their legislation, and he would like some 
help from the Irish in obtaining legis- 
lation for London, At present they 
were, in regard to London, in this un- 
happy position—Parliament would not 


ido what they wanted, or allow them 


to do it themselves. They wanted 
Home Rule for London as much as the 
Trish wanted Home Rule for Ireland. 
The Prime Minister asked them what 
He would 
prophecy—he did not 
know what was to be the end of all this: 
but he thought he knew what was their 
duty, and that was to persevere with 
this question of Home Rule until they 
got a practical, a just, and an efficient 
measure. In a multitude of counsellors 
there was safety, and he woul! wish 
that the question could be discussed by a 
multitude of counsellors exercising inde- 
pendent judgments of their own. If 
ever there was a time in the history 
of the country when it was neces- 
sary that patriotism should supersede 
Party, that time had now come, and he 
sincerely hoped that before long they 
would see some abatement of the extreme 
Party feelings which were now mani- 
fested. He was quite sure that there 
was no inherent difficulty in this ques- 
tion. Not only was it reasonable in 
itself, but they had a vast amount of 
experience available for application to 
the question. He believed that before 
long they would sce this country living 
and thriving under a system of Federa- 
tion and Home Rule under which there 
would be no apprehension of difficulty— 
no apprehension of separation, but under 
which the prosperity and happiness of 
the country would flourish to a degree 
of which they had now no notion, 
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*Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- 


lin Co., S.) said, the Prime Minister in 
his speech on the First Reading of the 
Bill, commenting upon the return of five 
additional Unionist Members from Ire- 
land, attributed it to “ circumstances 
somewhat peculiar and to him wholly and 


or 


absolutely unintelligible.” The simple 
fact was that while the right hon. 
Gentleman was congratulating — his 
countrymen upon the flowing tide, in 
Ireland the tide had begun to ebb. As, 
therefore, the Representative of a political 
fact which even the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself could not explain away, 
he begged leave to state the objections 
which came from that part of Ireland, 
for whose exclusive benefit this legisla- 
tion was proposed. If he could do so 
without egotism, he should like to repel 
the charge that was brought against 
every Trishman who was opposed to 
Home Rule, that he was out of sympathy 
with the Irish people. No other con- 
ceivable motive than sympathy with the 
Irish people brought him as a Repre- 
sentative to that House. He had no pro- 
pertied interests whatsoever in Ireland— 
nothing to tie him to it except the asso- 
ciations of a family which had clung, 
through those “seven centuries of dis- 
cord,” to their home, had become more 
and more Conservatively Irish, and had 
ever recognised the value of the English 
connection, He had had ample oppor- 
tunities of knowing her people, especially 
the poorest of them, at home, and had 
further had a large experience of the more 
numerous section of the Irish beyond the 
sen. He was a believer in the capabilities 
of his countrymen, and only wished to 
see those capabilities turned to the best 
account, He was honestly convinced 
that these capabilities were best deve- 
loped when there was fusion between the 
Saxon and the Celt ; and, failing racial 
fusion, when they were associated in 
political, social, and industrial partner- 
ship. He knew well the argument 
repeated in the House by the hon, Mem- 
ber for Waterford in his eloquent speech 
last Thursday, that since [rishmen come 
to the front all over the world exeept in 
their own country it must be English 
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oppression that kept them back. He 
thought, if that argument was properly 
worked out, it would tell in exact!y the 
opposite direction. In America the 
Irish sueceed as politicians, as journalists 
often as contractors (this being largely 
due to organising ability and the econ- 
nection between politics and contracts), 
as publicans, and in some other depart- 
ments of city life. But just in that very 
sphere in which, according to all the 
usual commonplaces about the Trish race, 
they ought te have succeeded, they had 
signally failed. Since the great emigra- 
tion from Ireland commenced, a promised 
land, rich beyond the dream of sgri- 
cultural avarice, had been opened up 
between the Alleghanies and the Rocky 
Mountains which his couatrymen had only 
to occupy in order to possess. To-day 
two-thirds of the Irish in Amevicen were 
on the east of the Alleghanies, wile 
two-thirds of the Germans were on the 
west. If the truth were told, where the 
real greatness of the Irish race cam out 
was not where Irishmen were as- 
sociated with = Irishmen amd = re- 
velled in Home Rule, but under 
the discipline and in the = rvice 
of that world-wide Empire which they 
had done so much to create, and which 
they would do their part in upholding. 
But it was with Irishmen at home and 
with their welfare the House of Com- 
mons had to do. He laid it down as his 
first proposition to be admitted in con- 
sidering the probable operation of a Con- 
stitutional change such as that under 
discussion, that the progress and pros- 
perity of Ireland must mainly dep nd on 
improved agricultural conditions (includ- 
ing the relations between classes depen- 
dent on land), and the development of 
her industries and manufactures. With 
these two subjeets he would brietly deal. 
Now, it appeared to him that there was 
only one way in which even temporarily 
a Home Rule Parliament would confer 
upon the majority of the agricultural 
class any benefit which an Imperial 
Parliament might withhold—namely, by 
wiping off arrears and the abolition or the 
practical abolition of rent —in other 
words by wholesale plunder. There was, 
of course, the possibility of indireet 
plunder by unfair taxation of proprictor- 
ship. The right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham had told them the Irish 
Parliament would not be able to do this 
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in face of the opposition of the forces of 
prospective ownership. He knew many 
instances of farmers who did not take 
that view, and were prevented, by fear 
of taxation, from buying their hoidings 
on advantageous terms. Assuming, how- 
ever, the main object to be achieved, and 
that a general transfer of property from 
the landlord to the tenant had been 
brought about by unjust legislation, there 
would, of course, be an immediate ruin 
of eredit which would extend most 
rapidly, through the connections of 
the large Insurance Companies which 
had money invested on the security of 
Irish land, into Irish finance and com- 
merce at large. Now, whatever shutte 
of the agricultural cards, so to speak, 
might take place under Home Rule, it 
was quite certain that additional capital 
would be required to etfeet what he had 
politely called the transfer of interest 
from one class to another. There was 
nothing more ‘strange to his mind about 
the attitude of the Irish farmers and their 
political advisers than their utter dis- 
regard of all the conditions which were 
necessary to give them the use of 
capital, An instanee within his own 
recollection would illustrate this point. 
He remembered a farmer coming to a 
very good landlord and offering to take 
an farm of about 100 acres. The man was 
in every way respectable and apparently 
intelligent, and the landlord seemed well 
satisfied until he put the simple, and 
what would in England be considered 
the pertinent, question—* Well, what 
capital have you got 7” ~~ The would-be 
tenant appeared to be amazed at the in- 
quisitiveness of the landlord, and replied, 
“ Sure, isn’t there the land.” But it was 
in quite another direction which Ireland 
would have to look for the solution of the 
agricultural problem, Ile was moderate 
in saying that the productiveness of Irish 
land might be increased 25 per cent, 
simply by improved methods of cultiva- 
tion, drainage, erection of suitable build- 
ings and use of agricultural machinery, 
and the improvement of the cultivator 
by edueation. Their live stock needed 
improvement. Ile was taking some part 
in demonstrating what could be done to 
improve the butter trade. Cheap money 
was absolutely necessary for the attain- 
ment of the above objects, but it) would, 
he feared, not be available. They were 
absolutely dependent for it upon English 
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eredit and English liberality. He did 
not propose to go to England in forma 
pauperis, nor did le advocate a policy of 
“doles, bribes, and fat sops.” England 
owed them a debt in respect of past mis- 
government, a debt insignificant for her 
—suflicient for them. She acknow- 
ledged the debt, and as long as the 
partnership was maintained, was pre- 
pared to pay it. But if, with wanton 

















infatuation, they accepted ihe financial 
settlement of the Bill, and gave her a 
receipt in full, her liberality would be at 
an end. There was, further, a very 
serious danger involved in Home Rule to 
our cattle trade, which was the life 
blood of Irish agriculture. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture (Mr. 
H. Gardner) was asked a few weeks 
ago by some Scotch farmers to extend 
to Canada the same facilities for landing 
their cattle as were accorded to Ireland. 
His reply was— 

* You must remember Ireland is part of the 
Unitet Kingdom, and is therefore entitled to 
privileges which we could not think of granting 
to Canada.” 

This reply had been noted in the Irish 
papers by an Irish farmer and eattle- 
dealer. He further pointed out what he 
(Mr. Plunkett) had pointed out to some 
of his agricultural constituents before, 
thata pleuro-pneumonia scare (originating 
perhaps in some conduet on the part 
of the Irish Representatives at Westmin- 
ster), and consequent restrictions on 
importation into this 
immediately ruin Ireland. 
thought it was the only effective veto 
For such reasons as 


country, would 


Indeed, he 


they would have. 
these, and for many others which he had 
not time to enumerate, the farmers in 
Ireland were very generally beginning 
to regard the Bill as one to be agitated 
for but not passed, He would quote 
a letter from Patrick Cody, 
this month, from Thurles, in County 


written 


Tipperary — 

“There is net one solvent man of my class 
that I know who is in favour of this Bill. At 
fairs and markets one hears nothing but words 
of dread about it. No one dare hold a meeting 
in favour of the Bill in the town of Thurles to- 
morrow. All the merchants and shopkeepers 
I know are dead against it. Who is in its 
favour? Thecorner boys, the insolvent farmers, 
and a few wild young curates.” 
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He had not mentioned the case of the 
landlords because he always tried to look 
on the Irish Question from the broad 
majority point of view, but whatever 
might be said of the past abuses of the 
landlord system, and the consequent failure 
of the landlords to perform the duties of 
their station, he believed that it 
would be found that in their ruin would 
be destroyed an influence for good in 
hard 
the 


now 


the country which it would be 
to replace. He now 


question of industries and manufactures. 


passed to 


Dependence on a single industry was 
the great cause of Irish poverty and 


discontent, and in the development of | 


fresh industries was to be sought the real 
remedy—that was, unless remedies were 
to confined to a treatment of the 
“mind diseased.” Industries had an im- 
mense importance to the farming class, 
not only in respect of home consumption 
for their produce, but even more so for 
employment for their wiemployed sons 
and daughters. Their want was likely to 
he more severely felt as the years went by. 
If there was one thing upon which the 
whole Irish race were agreed, it was on 
the absolute necessity of increasing the 
population of Ireland. Politicians, from 
O’Connell down—and O’Connell declared 
that Ireland should support 16,000,000, 
and this on the eve of the great famine— 
had had a passion for population, and 
had regarded it as the true test of the 
wealth and prosperity of the country, or 
the reverse. Personally, he had the ut- 
most confidence in his countrymen’s 
ability, under the slightest encourage- 
ment, to increase the race, at least up to 
the means of subsistence. But to return 
to the industries—he could be very brief, 
as the right hon. Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) had, 
with his unrivalled lucidity, dealt with 
the main facts whieh he (Mr. Plunkett) 
wished to lay before the House. He 
might add, from his own personal know- 
ledge, that one of the strongest attractions 
of Home Rule to its Irish supporters 
was, before the Bi!l was introduced, the 
hope of a separate Custom House, and 
Was now a system of export bounties. 
Great consternation had been caused by 
a doubt first suggested by the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin as to whether bounties 
would be permitted under the Bill. His 
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own belief was that the only sound way 
industries and manufactures could be 
fostered was by the creation of an indus- 
trial by general and tecimical 
education. Laws undoubtedly destroyed 
the industry of all others which those 
who knew Ireland would wish to see 
restored—namely, the woollen industry. 


class 





Although those laws had been withdrawn 
for more than a century, they were 
} suffering still from their cruel operation. 
| Whether they must confess to some in- 
| herent defects with which to balance 
their admitted excellences he was not 
| prepared to say. It had been well said 
lof their past industrial character and 
| history— 


} 


| “We were reckless, ignorant, improvident, 
i drunken, and itle. We were idle, for we had 
nothing to do; we were reckless. for we had 
no hope: we were ignorant, for learning was 
denied us; we were improvident, for we had 
no future; we were drunken, for we sought to 
forget our misery. That time has passed away 
for ever.” 


Yes, it had passed away, but it had left 


was ever the 
It had 


left them, too, with sore need of help 


bitter memories, which it 


| height of patriotism to revive. 


both in money and in men who, by race 


and history, were better fitted to lead in 
this department of national life. In his 
opinion no solution of the Irish industrial 
problem would be satisfactory which did 
not bridge the river which separated 
North South. He 
leave Ulster question others 
to but he would here 
that one of his ieading objections 
to this measure was that if it 
were possible to foree it on Ulster, 
whieh he did not for a moment believe, 
it would perpetuate and intensify a state 
of things in which the Boyne seemed to 
he broader, deeper, stormier than the 
Irish Sea. He now turned the 
religious question, and that, too, he should 
treat from a South of Ireland, a majority, a 
Roman Catholic, point of view. He knew 
well that when a Protestant presumed to 
speak upon Catholie subjects he laid him- 
self open to the charge either of being 
actuated by anti-Catholic bigotry, or if 
heeseaped that imputation he was accused 
of a patronising concern in a faith with 
which he had no sympathy. The House 
was, no doubt, aware that a large number 
of prominent Catholics in Ireland, men 
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he thought he could say without fear 
of contradiction from any Irish Mem- 
ber, who at any rate commanded the 
respect of their fellow-countrymen, had in 
terms calm, moderate, and dignified, 
poblicly stated their opinion that Home 
atule, if imposed upon Ireland, would 
foster a revolutionary spirit disastrous to 
the true interests of their religion. He 
took it that if the Roman Catholic Chureh 
in Ireland continued to act as a political 
organisation she would inevitably be in- 
volved in a conflict with at least one 
political faction. The danger he referred 
to would not arise so much with the 
country clergy as with the Hierarchy. 
The country priest was of the people, 
und in politics would, if left alone, pro- 
bably be with the people. But when in 
alliance with lay politicians, the Bishops 
met, declared themselves in political 
matters, and joined in the fight even to 
extent of actively running a powerful 
political organ, le said they would come 
into conflict with forees which would 
overwhelm them, That would rapidly 
develop, us in the Meath elections, intoa 
eoufict between religion and irreligion 
in which, according to modern notions, 
irreligion was largely in the right. The 
result he apprehended would bea general 
triumph of revolutionary forces over not 
ouly the Roman Catholic, but all other 
religious influences. He believed that a 
Jarge number of Irish Roman Catholic 
priests looked with the greatest appre- 
hension upon the passing of the Bill. It 
was no new apprehension on their part. 
Cardinal Cullen, in 1873, made astatement 
to a friend of his (Mr. Plunkett's), Mr. 
Edmund Dease, of Queen’s County, who 
was not unknown inthat House, which Mr. 
Dease took down at the time. Here was 
the statement— 





ac] 


“T cannot and will not take any part in this 
movemeit— I must approach the whole question 
from my own standpoint, as a Bishop in the 
Catholic Church, I have had 25 years’ ex- 
perience in Rome of the Revolutionary Leaders 
there. Now | have 25 years’ experience in Ire- 
land, and I am quite convinced that the spirit 
of revolution so strongly condemned by the 
Holy See is the moving springin Ireland to-day 
as it has been, and is still, in Rome, and I am 
convinced that the first attack made on the 
liberty of the Church in Ireland will come from 
a Home Rule Parliament if we ever have one.” 


He was convinced the Cardinal’s fears 
were well grounded. They might ask 


why he, a Protestant, shared those fears ? 
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Because it would destroy the legitimate 
influence of the priesthood, which among 
the Irish peasantry and especially in the 
poorest parts of Ireland was, looking at 
it simply from a common-sense and human 
point of view, too often the only influence 
for good upou which the people had to 
rely. Asa member of the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board he recognised that they must 
rely very largely upon, and he was thank- 
ful to say they had already been greatly 
assisted by, the co-operation of the priest- 
hood. He might wish, as a layman 
again, that the teaching of these clergy 
dwelt a little less upon the blessing of 
poverty and a little more upon the virtue 
of providence ; but still he had no 
criticism to offer which in any way dis- 
paraged or reflected upon the beneficial 
and patriarchal sway exercised by those 
worthy men over those somewhat primi- 
tive communities. He had tried to deal 
with this question in what would be con- 
sidered 2 spirit of moderation on the part 
of a man who lived in County Meath. He 
hoped the supporters of Her Majesty's 
Government would spare them the 
sophisms which they applied to their 
financial and other objections to the Bill, 
and would not pretend to ignore the 
possibility of a struggle in which one 
religion would not gain what the other 
lost, but which would be disastrous to all 
religions alike. His case was that in 
the most Catholic portions of Ireland 
Hlome Rule would not mean Rome Rule, 
but something far worse. Those opinions 
had been formed from his own ex- 
perience in Ireland and among the Irish 
elsewhere. And, indeed, he was in good 
company. If ever a political opposition 
was supported by men of weight their 
opposition was. Their leading com- 
mercial men were speaking for them- 
selves, and the country would listen to 
them if the Prime Minister would not. 
He would not repeat their tale; but he 
would say that there was absolutely no 
satisfactory explanation of the com- 
mercial panic which the introduction of 
the Bill had caused. It was absurd to 
try and put aside such cold facts and 
figures as were adduced, for instance, by 
the Dublin Stock Exchange and the 
Commercial Deputations. He had gone 
carefully into the question as to whether 
that appalling decline in stocks and 
shares, a decline terrible in the more 
saleable stocks, and naturally far greater 
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in those not quoted, could be accounted 
for by what was called a “ bear raid.” He 
had satisfied himself that it was a bond 
fide witidrawal of capital, based upon 
honest apprehension and in no sense upon 
any such device. Atany rate, if hon. Mem- 
hers opposite had any faith in the asser- 
tion that these stocks were improperly 
and artificially depressed, they had an 
opportunity of realising enormous profits 
by their acquisition during what they 
considered their temporary decline. He 
would not attempt to enumerate the 
forces opposed to Home Rule; but he 
wished, in passing, to say a few words 
for those who could not speak for them- 
selves—namely, the Civil servants and 
the members of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, who thought they had reason to 
dread that dies ire, * the appointed day.” 
He might have mentioned the latter body 
as an instance of Irishmen who had dis- 
tinguished themselves under the discipline 
of England on their native soil. He would 
only say now that every Unionist in 
Ireland was bitterly opposed to the Bill 
on behalf of both of these Services. He 
Was not going to attempt Committee 
work now; it was enough to state that 
lri<h Unionists were pledged to do their 
best for these able and faithful servants 
who, if we are to believe the utterances of 
those who would be in power, would be 
stripped naked beeause they had worked 
in Ireland in that odious integument 
known as the foreign—that was, the 
English—zarb, For a general summary 
of the forces opposed to the Bill, he would 
adopt the eloquent words of the Bishop 
of Derry at the recent meeting of the 
Church of Ireland Synod— 














“Itis the voice of trade, it is the voice of 
commerce, itis the voice of capital, it is the 
voice of our great seat of learning, it is the 
veice of all who think and all who work.” 


Against this, with cruel mockery—and he | 
could not believe with sincerity—the | 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced | 
the Bill threw it in their teeth that they 
He should like to 


know whether there was any country in 


were but a minority. 


the world where the leaders of all de- | 
partments of work and thought were not | 
ina minority ? Was it not inthe nature 
of things that in commercial and indus- 
trial life the leaders must be few. and 
must, to some extent, be in confliet with 
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their less successful competitors ? The 
right hon. Gentleman, speaking last 
summer at Edinburgh, taunted them (the 
Unionists) with having in their ranks 
“that education, that enlightenment, that 
leisure, that high station, that political 
experience,” in fact, the heavy baggage 
of which his followers must disencumber 
themselves before they made their final 
attack upon the Constitution. They in 
Ireland refused to accept this apotheosis 
of illiteracy as a canon of enlightened 
government. Leaving the forees opposed 
to Home Rule, he (Mr. Plunkett) asked 
what was this demand for its establish- 
ment 2? Last month the Prime Minister 
described it in the House as * that darling 
purpose which they (the Irish) have 
pursued under varying  cireumstances 
with undeviating energy.” He had not 
time to diseuss this historical proposition. 
From his reading of Irish history he 
could not conceive a greater mis-state- 
ment of the facts, unless the right hon. 
Gentleman had used similar words to 
deseribe the consisteneyv of his own atti- 
tude towards Irish demands. There 
never was a time when the demand for 
Home Rule could find any strong or 
effective expression unless it was 
tacked on to some far more darling 
purpose, the remedy of some par- 
ticular grievance, or the attainment of 
some immediate, definite, and substantial 
gain? The entire foree of the demand in 
its latest phase had been due to certain 
desires, some legitimate and others 
illegitimate, in connection with the land. 
Now, there was absolutely no nucleus to 
the Home Rule comet. The Land Ques- 
tion was so well advanced towards settle- 
ment that that, as a political engine for 
Home Rule agitation, had exploded. It 
would have been more consistent, more 
houourable, more statesmanlike, to have 


}assumed again the responsibility assumed 


in I886. The right hon. Gentleman 
well knew that his Bill would be 


j accepted, if it was accepted at all by his 


Jrish allies, mainly with a view to such 
a settlement of the Land Question as he 
would not venture to propose to his own 
followers in this Hlouse. Then, forgetful 
of his own disregard of similar appeals, 
he challenged them to produce an 
alternative policy, and because, while 
their houses were on fire, they did not take 
precautionary measures against a possible 
future conflagration, he assumed they 
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had nothing to propose, and triumphantly 
asked, Where was it all to end ? They 
replied that it was ending, and ending 
rapidiy. The change of a few votes at 
the last Election would have enabled 
them to continue a policy of which the 
policy of the late Administration was 
the logical precursor. He could not 
help thinking, two weeks ago, when 
the right hon. Gentleman tried to 
show that they were opposed to 
any attempt to govern Ireland with 
a fair regard to Irish feeling, that he 
chose an illustration which lent itself to 
something more than the support of his 
proposition. The right hon. Gentleman 
told them of a certain Mr. Drummond 
who had governed Ireland suecessfully 
fora short period over half-a-century 
ago, and how this gentleman met with 
adverse criticism from their Predecessors 
compared with which their criticism upon 
some of the acts of the present Chief 
Secretary (Mr. John Morley) were feeble 
indeed. Now, what manner of man was 
this Mr. Drummond ¥ He was a Scotch- 
man, presumably pure, of rare intellectual 
gifts, and high scientifie and literary 
attainments. He was, at the same time, 
a man of extraordinary sagacity in 
administrative affairs. It was he who 
first established the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, and used them to enforce the 
law and restore order out of disorder. 
He first appointed Stipendiary Magis- 
trates, and devised schemes for develop- 
ing their resources; but above all he 
presided over « Commission, the object 
of which was the construction of railways 
by the State for the opening up of the 
country. Was there not a remarkable 
parallel between the administration of 
Mr. Drummond and that of a certain 
right hon. Gentleman who sat opposite 
the Prime Minister: an analogy of 
origin, attainments, administration, sue- 
cess achieved, and abuse by political 
opponents? He stated his belief that if 
they in Ireland had been fortunate 
enough to have had another six years of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition’s Administration, they would 
have seen an improvement in the 
machinery,and possibly a further develop- 
ment of the principle of land purchase ; 
a removal of any remaining Catholic 
disabilities; a broadening of popular 
control in local affairs ; and Private Bill 
legislation to the effect that, so far as 


Mr. Horace Plunkett 
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possible, Irish legislation in its pre- 
liminary stages should be prepared by 
Irishmen. Decentralisation in Ireland 
was a Democratic principle, which would 
be accepted by the best opinion in Ire- 
land and would find universal favour with 
the Democracy of England. What they 
wanted was equal treatment of the two 
islands, and they objected to having their 
country made the corpus vile of this 
experiment in disruption. He could 
hardly think that they (the Liberals) 
believed in Home Rule; that they believed 
in it as being, in the language of the 
Home Secretary, “a natural and neces- 
sary step in 2 normal and Constitutional 
development.” — If they did they would 
never choose for their first venture a 
country which, by racial differences, by 
social and religious animosities, was least 
fitted to receive it. Did they look for- 
ward to Imperial Federation ¢ Well, it 
was a grand idea. But could they 
seriously contemplate rearing such a 
stupendous edifice on the unstable founda- 
tion of Irish discontent ? He had left 
it to others to show that this Bill was 
both unworkable and lacking in finality. 
Not a man in Ireland pretended that 
it would be final: and as to its 
grateful acceptance by the Irish people, 
he thought the best — indication 
of their attitude towards the Bill was 
contained in the words of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Waterford in his speech upon its 
First Reading. He coldly reminded the 
right hon. Gentleman who introduced 
the Bill that had it not been for his 
dead master, instead of introducing a 
Home Rule Bill, he would have intro- 
duced a Coercion Bill. It was unwork- 
able in many ways ; but broadly because 
it established a Central Authority in 
Dublin, charged with the most important 
duty of redeeming an enormous annual 
liability to England with no means of 
enforcing its decrees except, he supposed, 
32 local police forces who might favour 
meeting the national obligation in 
County Dublin, but would surely repu- 
diate it in County Clare. The Home 
Secretary told them that the American 
Constitution—the sort of “ inquire with- 
in” of the present Government—fur- 
nished them with the solution. He 
thought, he said, United State Marshals, 
or something like them, could go and 
collect. Well, a new substance had 
been invented in Germany in whe 
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they might clothe this official when they 
clothed him with authority. But the 
right hon. Gentleman did not anticipate 
repudiation, Could he seriously doubt 
that the same arguments which were 
used by the Member for North Louth, 
when he advised tenants under certain 
circumstances to avail themselves of the 
Ashbourne Act and then repudiate the 
instalments, would be applied to ropudia- 
tion of a National Debt ? The moral 
principle, or want of it, which governed 
one agitation would surely be applied to 
the other. Then it was a drunken Bill. 
The hon. Member for Waterford told 
them he believed that under Home 
Rule Ireland would become temperate, 
and that thus her surplus would disappear. 
He must say his experience of Irish go- 
vernment elsewhere was that his country- 
men did not favour temperance legisla- 
tion. He feared that if temperance pro- 
posals (not intended to be immediately 
withdrawn) were introduced into the 
Irish Parliament they would be loudly 
denounced. = They should be reminded 
of the school girl’s definition of a dema- 
gogue as “a thing you fill with whisky.” 
They were threatened in 1886—and he 
presumed the threat was supposed to 
hold good now—that if they did not yield 
to “this unvarying —this undeviating 
—demand,” they must take the conse- 
quences of the passions they aroused. In 
other words, they must capitulate to crime, 
Well, crime capitulated to them, and they 
were not afraid to encounter it again, 
In his humble way he had tried to lay 
before the House the conclusions formed 
from an intimate acquaintance with Irish 
people and Trish needs, He opposed the 
general principle of the Bill, but he did 
not meet it by what he lad heard de- 
seribed as “an eternal non possumus.” 
They were prepared to meet the Prime 
Minister at the parting of the ways as 
they did in 1886. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman told them that there were but two 
roads : the road of coercion and the road 
of autonomy. He could not forget that 
the right hon. Gentleman travelled the 
read of coereion further than ever they 
did. What the Prime Minister called 
the road of autonomy was a road of 
evasion and of. England’s shame. By 
neither of these roads was the goal to be 
reached. They did not propose to turn 
to the right or to the left, but to press 
forward on the highway which they had 
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travelled for the last six years, which 
had led through law and order to peace 
und increased prosperity. 

*Mr. BENNETT (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) said, he had not the audacity 
to suppose that anything he could say 
would affect the Division, and if he 
thought the few minutes he would occupy 
would delay the Division he would re- 
frain from taking part in the Debate. 
He ventured to say that if that House 
had been an ordinary business Assembly 
the opinion would long since have been 
arrived at, that the time for speaking 
had expired, or ought to expire, and the 
time for voting or action had come, 
They had had speeches of all qualities 
and all dimensions, but there had been 
one quality absent from all the speeches, 
and that was the subtle power to grapple 
with prejudice. Alas! that was a thing 
it was impossible to grapple with by 
speeches. They had heard speeches of 
marvellous superiority and wonderful 
ingenuity. He wished they had been 
spared the insults that were conveyed 
to hon. Members on his side of the 
House by a few of the speakers who did 
not hesitate to speak of those who were 
prepared to support the measure intro- 
duced by the Prime Minister as servile 
and as items, resurrecting that miserable 
insult of The Times of seven years ago. 
He had been induced to rise for a few 
minutes that afternoon partly in conse- 
quence of a kind of challenge thrown out 
by the hon. Member for East Worecester- 
shire (Mr. A. Chamberlain), who gave 
them an excellent and most promising 
speech the previous day, That hon, 
Member stated that no Member repre- 
senting an English constituency had ven- 
tured to stand up and give something 
like an unqualified approval in the name 
of his constituency to this Home Rule 
Bill. Having heard that challenge, he 
felt it was his duty to get up and state 
that his was a constituency in which the 
majority of the electors were in favour 
of giving this measure of Home Rule 
to Ireland — or something like it, at 
all events. The interest in his 
mind, and the sympathy he had long 
evinced in Trish affairs, sprang up during 
a visit to Ireland in his early days. It 
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was about three years after the great 
potato famine of 1846, when it was 
ascertained that one-fourth of the then 
population of Ireland had disappeared— 
or something like 2,000,000 inhabitants 
—as a consequence of that famine. It 
was then that his first thoughts of interest 
and sorrowing sympathy were excited for 
that generous, polite, aud kindly, though 
unfortunately misgoverned and unhappy, 
people, and, therefore, when, seven years 
ago, he had the honour to be returned to 
that House, he rejoiced at the opportunity 
thus given hint of supporting the measure 
of practical sympathy with Ireland con- 
tained in the Bill introduced seven years 
ago by the Prime Minister. He was then 
conuvineed, and he was. still more con- 
vineed now, that the day of better things 
for Ireland would begin when the Irish 
people were entrusted with the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. He could then 
see that this was a genuine illustration of 
true Liberalism—trust of the people. 
During that Debate opponents of the 
measure had uot hesitated to say that as 
regarded the agricultural Members, they 
did not make Home Rule a question 
of discussion during the electoral con- 
tests. It was his duty to give a flat 
contradiction to that statement, which 
had been made by the right hon, Mem- 
ber for Bordesley (Mr, Collings) and other 
hon. Members in that House. Not only 
in the Election of 1886, but in the 
Election of last year, and during the six 
years intervening between the two 
Elections, the question of Home Rule was 
thoroughly debated throughout the great 
agricultural division which he had the 
honour to represent. It was a subject 
which excited the liveliest and most 
intelligent interest not only in his own, 
but in many other large agricultural 
constituencies. The people thoroughly 
understood the question, and they clearly 
recognised that an early settlement of 
the Irish difficulty would be a gain to 
them, and could not be a loss. There 
was a real ground of interest and sym- 
pathy between the agriculturists of this 
country and Ireland, and they remembered 
they were enfranchised alike at the same 
time and by the same Party. Ina word, the 
electors in the agricultural constituencies 
of this country knew that justice to Ire- 
land meant also justice to their English 
villages. He should like to say a word 
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as to the position of those who opposed 
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Home Rule and stopped it seven years 
ago, and who were loud in their boasts 
that they had saved the Empire thereby, 
Ile thought their position now, after the 
interval of seven years, during six of 
which they had enjoyed Office and Par- 
liamentary power, was most humiliating, 
as ali they could point to as an alterna- 
tive to Home Rule was a_ policy of 
coercion and of almost unlimited use 
of British credit without any sound 
security. He pitied them ir the position 
in which they found themselves now, be- 
cause they had failed signally and entirely 
to produce that acceptable alternative 
measure of which they had boasted. The 
prospects of the passing of the Home 
Rule Bill had improved since the opening 
of this Session, and one contributory 
cause of that improvement undoubtedly 
arose from the demoralised  condi- 
tion of the Opposition in that House 
since the opening of the Session, and 
from their violent language and obstrue- 
tion. Their arguments, it seemed to him, 
had not been much regarded ; they were 
cither worn out or exploded, and so, in- 
stead of argument, they had loud language 
and speeches two hours Jong—which 
would have been much better if they 
had been an hour shorter—and, above all, 
they had threats, and even menacing 
words as to civil war, whieh, in his 
opiniou, were to frighten the timid 
amongst them. The responsibility for 
this condition of things was to be laid 
more particularly at the door of those 
highly-placed men who had so sadly 
lowered themselves by resorting to such 
a course, But, speaking as an English 
Protestant, it appeared to him that one 
of the most painful features of the day 
was the way by which Protestants, par- 
ticularly in the North of Treland, sought 
to revive and to excite the feelings of 
religious bitterness and bigotry which 
they had all begun to hope were almost 
dead. It seemed to him intolerable tiat 
such a course should be pursued by 
Protestants from Ireland. And then they 
were told of the mortal fears of the 
Protestants of the North of Ireland. He 
never knew before that the people of the 
North of Ireland were a timid people, but 
he had always been taught to regard 
them as a people who could hold their 
own anywhere, even in an Trish Parlia- 
ment. Therefore, he could not under- 
stand these shrieks of fear. He could 
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not help asking himself what this really 
meant 2? Was it honest ? Was it real 7 
He would tell the House the conelusion 
he had come to. It was not that they 
were in fear of persecution, as was 
alleged, but they were afraid that 
the days of Protestant ascendency were 
coming to an end, and they believed the 
Home Rule Bill would hasten the end 
of such unworthy aspirations as they con- 
tinued to have for ascendency, They 
believed that the days of religious 
equality were rapidly coming upon Ire- 
land as well as upon this country, and 
that this Bill was calculated to hasten 
the arrival of such days. There was an 
attempt now to make capital out of the 
various utterances of the Methodists of 
Ireland, and even Lord Salisbury of 
late had found it worth his while to 
recognise the Methodists, though it was 
many years before the members of that 
Body could get an inch of land, at a 
certain place not many miles from 
London, on which to build a chapel. 
But Lord Salisbury had, latterly, thought 
it worth his while to banquet with the 
Methodists again and again, and to 
point out to the English and Welsh 
Methodists the example of the Irish 
Methodists as a guide to the course they 
should adopt during the present crisis. 
A great deal was being made out of the 
Methodist opinion in Ireland, and there 
Was great activity in sending communica- 
tions from Irish Methodists to English 
Methedists. The Irish Methodists said, 
“Take notice of us. We Methodists in 
Ireland are far better able to judge than 
you, because we live in Ireland. You 
who live in England are not to presume 
to put your judgment against the judg- 
ment of those who live in Ireland.” If 
that principle was good for the Metho- 
dists to use, surely it could not be bad to 
use the same argument, and to say that 
the people who lived in Ireland were 
better able to deal with Irish affairs than 
gentlemen who came to Westminster, 
who probably had never been in Ireland 
at all, and who knew precious little about 
Irish interests. He had great pleasure 
in supporting the Second Reading of the 


Bill. 

*Mr. V. GIBBS (Herts, St. Albans) 
esteemed himself fortunate in having 
the opportunity of following the hon. 
Gentleman who bad just sat down, so 
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that he might answer an insinuation 
made by that hon, Member about one 
who lived in his (Mr. Gibbs’s) con- 
stituency. That old lie had been dragged 
up again and again, but gentlemen 
were afraid to bring it forward on public 
platforms at the last Election. The hon. 
Member said he had some acquaintance 
with Ireland, but he certainly had no 
acquaintance with the facts about Hat- 
field, or he never would have ventured to 
bring the statement forward which he 
had just made, and which he, personally, 
was glad of the opportunity of meeting. 


Mr. BENNETT : I wish to take the 
opportunity of observing that every word 
I uttered I am prepared to stand by and 
to prove, 

*Mr. V. 


alter a single word he had said. 


GIBBS was not going to 
At the 
same time, referring to the hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations about the importance 
of people being brief when they addressed 
the this 


say it 


House on matter, he would 


they 
the 


was equally important 
themselves to 

He 
what the question as to 
Salisbury let land fora Methodist chapel 
had to do with the better government of 
Ireland, and he thought the House would 
see he was quite right in not continuing 
The hon. 


time 


should address 


question in hand, could not see 


whether Lord 


to deal with the subject. 
Member had told 
speaking had gone, and the time for 
action had come, but he could not help 
thinking that in these matters precept 
was better than example ; and if the hon, 
Member had spared them his address, it 
would have been a better illustration of 
his opinion on the subject than merely 
telling them to be silent. But he did 
not expect the hon, Member—he did not 
know what constituency he represented— 
he did not expect him, as a Gladstonian 
“item "—the phrase was first used on 
the other side of the 
very full acquaintance with the subject 
of the Debate —— 

Mr. BENNETT: I ean tell the hon. 
Member who first the term. = It 
was the hon. Member for Central Hull 


(Sir I. Seymour-King). 


them the for 


Touse—to have a 


used 
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*Mr. V. GIBBS said, he did not think 


that was material to the issue. It would 
be better if the hon. Member would allow 
him to proceed. It was through no 
want of respect that he passed by the 
remarks of the hon. Member. He had 
not said anything, however, that had not 
been said before, and as well said, from 
the opposite (the Government) Benches. 
He (Mr. Gibbs) preferred to turn to 
views which might carry greater weight 
in the House and in the country. He 
turned, in the first instance, to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary, who on the previous evening told 
them that never before had Ireland an 
English Party standing at her back in 
this national controversy. What about 
1886 % He imagined that at that time 
Ireland had an English Party at her 
back, and yet the Nationalist demand 
was not conceded by the country. The 
Chief Secretary had teld them, too, that 
the emigration which had taken place 
during the past three months was 
due to economic causes, and not to 
fear of the Home Rule Bill. But if 
this was so, then it was also true of all 
the emigration which had been going on 
in the past, and the rate at which that 
had proceeded should not be adduced as 
nu argument for the abandonment of the 
Union, as had been done by other 
speakers. The Chief Seeretary said 
that the Constitution of the United 
States exposed the State Legislature 
to the same restrictions to which this 
Bill would expose the Irish Legislature. 
The United States had been referred 
to ad nauseam, but he would like to 
observe that the United States Govern- 
ment could rely on the loyalty of the 
States Governments. It was perfectly 
true, however, that certain American 
citizens once felt that their loyalty was 
due to their particular State rather than 
to the Central Government, and that was 
the cause of the Civil War in which the 
United States were involved. Might 
they not take the United States as a 
warning in that respect as well as an 
example ¢ The Chief Secretary said 
he was not in love with the Second 
Chamber proposal. If they were to have 


such a Chamber, at all events the Go- 
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vernment had taken care that it should 
be so constituted as to be absolutely 
valueless as a check on the popular 
Assembly. It was just the same as if 
they had no Second Chamber at all, 
The hon. Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
E. Redmond) pointed out that — the 
supremacy of the British Parliament was 
not in danger, because it was inalienable ; 
but at the same time he declared that the 
supremacy must be dormant. De non 
apparentibus, et non cxistentibus, cadem 
est ratio. It the supremacy was not 
to appear, it might as well not exist. 
The hon. Member for North-East Cork 
(Mr. Davitt) was justified in holding that 
they should not withhold the Land Ques- 
tion from an Irish Parliament, for if they 
could trust Irishmen with the manage- 
ment of their affairs they ought to be 
able to trust them to deal with the 
land. But the Bill exeluded the con- 
sideration of the land. The hon. Member 
just referred to attacked many speeches 
made on questions of property by men 
who now supported the Unionist cause. 
They were told that these gentlemen used 
violent language in regard to property. 
It might be foolish to make such 
attacks, but it made all the difference 
if they were not reduced into the con- 
crete : it wasa very different thing to say 
generally that one disapproved of the 
Land Laws of a country and to make an 
attack on a particular landlord. It had 
been said that the hon. Member for South 
Tyrone (Mr. T. W. Russell) made a 
violent attack on the House of Lords. He 
(Mr. Gibbs) could not help thinking 
that the hon. Member had lived long 
enough to feel very glad that they had 
not accomplished the destruction of the 
Second Chamber, and that the House of 
Lords was there to step in to prevent 
this measure passing into law. He 
would now pass to the remarks of the 
Home Secretary, and, following his pre- 
cept, if not his example, he would en- 
deavour to be argumentative and not 
declamatory. The Home Secretary said 
that Ireland as a nation existed only in 
Tory imagination. How could that be 
said when the very name by which hon. 
Members below the Gangway went indi- 
‘ated the notion of a separate Nationality 
for Ireland 2? Then the Home Secre- 
tary asked why Ireland should object to 
Free Trade. She would object to it 
because her Leaders hed continually 
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objected to it, and when they got their 
Parliament they would carry that objec- 
tion into effect. The Home Secretary 
had contrasted the conduct of Unionist 
Members in the cases of Ulster and 
Wales, because they declared that in the 
first case the wishes of the majority of 
the Representatives should be respected ; 
but in the second case they were prepared 
to disregard the wishes of a much larger 
majority, in the matter of the Welsh 
Church, but there was a difference 
between protecting ones OWn property 
aud desiring to obtain that of somebody 
else, and the majority from Ulster told 
them distinetly that property would not 
be safe if that Bill were carried. The risk 
of its passage had already brought about 
a depreciation in securities to the extent 
of £3,000,000. Would they be told that 
that depreciation was not due to Home 
Rule but to economic causes ? Home 
Rule, of course, was the cause. The 
Home Secretary said that the first time 
there was a democratic suffrage Ireland 
sent a majority to Parliament to make 
that demand. By what method was the 
majority sent ? They knew, by the reve- 
lations at the Meath Elections, how those 
Parliamentary Representatives were 
chosen. He had a great respect for the 
Chureh of which the majority in Ireland 
were adherents. There was, however, 
no country in the world where it showed 


to less advantage than in Ireland, 
anil the priests had too — often 


failed in their duty of 
life, property, and morality in that 
country. He found that it was in those 
parts of the country in which the recom- 
mendations of the Head of the Catholie 
Church (the Pope) had been disregarded 


safeguarding 


that the greatest injury had been 
inflicted in the cause of morality. 
They were told that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 


mingham had no right to indulge in 
propheey; but the Home Seeretary 
did not hesitate to de likewise in re- 
spect of the Bill before the House. He 
(Mr. Gibbs) said if the Irish Parlia- 
ment were ever set up it would be more 
than likely it would be the duty of his 
Party to interfere in the exercise of 
whatever rights were ajlowed them. 
They would in the British Parliament 
have to stand firm on all questions re- 
lating to property, the Army, and Navy, 
and on these questions they would be con- 
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stantly involved in disputes with the 


Irish Government. He now came to 
some of the arguments of the Prime 


Minister. In the first place, the 
hon. Member for Sunderland had 
advanced the argument that it was not 
worth pointing out what was said some 
years ago by Ministers, as that was past, 
and they had to deal with the present, 
and what was being said now. But this 
proved too much, for if that were 
to held good, what was being said now 
would also be of no consequence after a 
while. The Prime Minister gave as his 
justification for the measure the 
tinuous and inereasing feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with the Union that had 
existed since it was passed. That state- 
ment, no doubt, formed a serious ground 
for attack on the Union; but was it 
sufficient to justify the passing of a Home 
Rule measure ? Did dissatisfaction with 
the Government of this Empire entitle 


con- 


any portion of it to Home Rule? If it 
did, how could that argument be with- 


held from the people of Ulster? If 
Ulster was perfectly satisfied with the 
system of why 
should a new system of government be 
foreed upon her? And if the argument 
held true about Ireland, surely it held 
true of every other part of the Empire. 
They took India by the sword, held 
India by the sword, and they would lose 
India when they ceased to rely upon the 
sword, What was their justification for 
holding India in that way ? That they 
administered it for the benefit of the 
people in aceordance with their ideas of 
right and wrong. Was uot that exactly 
theattitude adopted bythis countrytowards 
Ireland ? What were the reasons against 
abandoning the government of India ? 
In the tirst place, that it would have a 
very injurious effect upon us in the eves 
of foreigners; and, secondly, that their 
ceasing to govern it would cause troubles 


present government, 


arising from differences of creed and feel- 
ing, and, in faet, would involve the 
country in civil war. That was exactly 
the position of Ireland. The Prime 
Minister had referred to the economical 
advantages of the Bill, but there were 
also economical disadvantages. Low 
was it possible, even admitting that the 
Irish Parliament conducted its affairs 
with the same respect for property as the 
English Government, for the Irish Go- 
vernment, without the eredit which this 
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country possessed, to manage its affairs as 
economically as England did? The 
Prime Minister had stated that the atti- 
tude of the Opposition with regard to 
foreign opinion on Home Rule amounted 
to this, “I ama fine fellow, the world 
is against me, but the world knows no- 
thing about it.’ Now, was this not the 
position of the Prime Minister himself in 
the matter of Free Trade, and had he on 
that account ceased to be a Free 
Trader ? If they were to have their 
policy shaped in accordance with foreign 
criticism—and not according to their own 


ideas—then that was very unresson- 
able for Englishmen, yet that was 
what the Prime Minister would have 
them de. The right hon. Gentleman 


told them that an incorporated Union 
could not be forcibly maintained, and he 
wandered over every country in Europe 
in search of arguments for his Bill ; but 
surely it was as good a proposition that 
no nation ever abandoned an honest, in- 
dustrious, and loyal Provinee without 
disgrace and retribution. He did not 
propose to follow the right hon. Gentle- 
man through all the foreign countries to 
which he had alluded; but he would 
like to say, with regard to Norway and 
Sweden, that it would be very difficult to 
get any Swedish politician who was 
satisfied with the position of these two 
countries. The right hon. Gentleman 
also referred to Germany, but the strength 
of that country arose from the fact that 
it approached more nearly to their own 
system by strengthening its Central Go- 
vernment. They had also the argument 
of the diminution of the population in 
Ireland. Well, if, under the present 
system of government, the population of 
the agricultural counties of Treland had 
diminished in numbers, the diminution 
could not be ascribed to that system, but 
was one of those evils which laws could 
not cure. Treland was an agricultural 
country. It was no reflection upon the 
Union that an agricultural country should 
be depleted of a portion of its population. 
Ulster was told that it must fight this 
matter, not in the trenches, but in the 
Chamber, with about one-fifth of the re- 
presentation of Ireland—which was all 
that Ulster would receive. How would 
she be able to fight in an Irish Parlia- 
ment; for she would not be able te 
count permanently upon even one- 
fifth of the representation’ Under 


Mr. V. Gibbs 


{COMMONS} 
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this Biil it would be in the power 
of the Irish Parliament to gerrymander 
the constituencies in the interests of the 
Nationalist Party, and he had very little 
doubt that that was exactly what would 
occur, A comparison was made between 
the proposed Parliament and Grattan’s 
Parliament, but nothing could be more 
unreasonable than to imagine that such 
snecess as had attended the latter 
would attend a new Irish Legislature. 
How could a Parliament which rested 
entirely upon property and was practically 
composed of a Protestant oligarchy be 
compared witha Parliament which would 
consist of men opposed to Irish com- 
mercial intercsts and thoroughly dis- 
trusted by everybody concerned in Trish 
commerce ? What was the reason of the 
measure of which had been 
obtaincd by the National’sts who were 
carrying on this agitation for Home Rule, 
and which had succeeded in capturing 
the greater part of the Liberal Party ? 
It was a man named Lalor, he believed, 
who, in i848, had first recognised that 
every agitation for Home Rule would be 
useless unless combined with an agitation 
against Irish landlords. The 
of the agitation was owing to the fact 
that the agitators who were hostile to 
British rule desired to get hold of the 
landlord’s property. He was, however, 
satisfied that the farmers were beginning 
to realise in Ireland their true interests, 
There were 12,000 or more landlords 
created under the Ashbourne Acts who 
were beginning to sce that they would 
lose a great deal more in taxation than 
they would gain in reduction of rent if 
that Bill became law. He had now said 
all he wished to say in this matter, and he 
did not propose to indulge in any sort of 
peroration, Instead of doing that he 
would read a small passage from the 
peroration of the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land the other night, and comment on 
it for the benefit of hon. Members 
opposite. The right hon. Gentleman 


said— 


success 


success 


“T should say to the men of Ulster, and the 
country has to decide—this House has to decide 
—in giving your decision on this Bill, whether 
their ideal of dividing a section of Ireland from 
the rest of the country, whether their ideal of 
inviting this North-East section to turn her back 
in sullen brooding upon all the rest of the 
country, blind to her needs, deaf to her cry, 
doing nothing for the country. Is that a higher 
ideal, a higher matter, than ours, which is to say 
— No; let all Irishmen of all creeds, whatever 
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their geographical position, whatever their pur- 
suits, Whether commercial or agricultural, join 
and pray that, though England does not need 
them or want them, Ireland, their own country, 
does.” 

That was an entire perversion of the 
Unionist position. They did not say 
that they wished to see Ulster separated 
from the rest of Ireland. They wished 
to see the two parts of Ireland combine 
and remain an integral part of the 
Empire, and what they asked was, Is 
not ours the “higher ideal,” that all 
sections of the United Kingdom should 
live together under one Government, 
“joining and praying” together for their 
mutual progress and prosperity ? 


Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) : I desire 
to say a very few words on the Bill, 
because, althongh I should have been glad 
to have given a silent vote against it, 
still I have had some opportunity of 
forming an opinion upon the general 
condition of Ireland, and of the remedies 
proposed from time to time for its better 
government ; and it may, therefore, be 
fitting that I should express my reasons 
for offering the strongest opposition to the 
measure. I appreciate the difficulties of 
the Government, and recognise frankly 
and fully that their position is a some- 
what serious one. I would even go 
further, and say I recognise the desire of 
the Government to do something and to 
pass some legislation which shall result in 
benefit to the government of Ireland. I 
do not suppose that any Member of the 
House desires otherwise than to do his 
best according to his knowledge and con- 
victions to pass such legislation as will 
voufer upon Treland the greatest advan- 
tages that can possibly be conferred. In 
support of that I think Iam justified in 
pointing to the fact that it has not been 
proved—and T believe it cannot be proved 
—that the Imperial Parliament is unable 
to legislate for the benefit of Ireland, or to 
remedy grievances that might be shown 
to exist in Ireland. Ip the past the 


Imperial Parliament has shown no un- 
willingness to devote not only a large 
measure of its time, but a large propor- 
tion of national resources to the benefit of 
Ireland, and this cannot be denied, in spite 
of the statement of the hon. Member for 


North-East Cork (Mr, Davitt). No one 
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who knows anything of Ireland, no one 
who has watched the course of events 
there, no one who has studied Irish 
statistics but must admit that it is proved 
up to the hilt, test it by any test you may 
apply, that the prosperity of Ireland in 
recent years has been continuous and 
great. It would have been strange had 
it been otherwise, for Parliament has 
done much for Ireland—aye, even more 
than Parliament has done for Great 
Britain. There has been land legislation 
which has largely benefited the oceupy- 
ing tenant; there have been great efforts 
made to extend the advantages of eduea- 
tion in Ireland, great efforts to assist local 
resources and to relieve local taxation in 
Ireland, and all these efforts combined 
have produced their natural result, shown 
in the continuous and steady progress 
Ireland has made in recent years. Now 
the question is not whether Parliament 
desires to confer on Ireland a_ better 
system of government. If it could be 
proved that a plan for a better system 
of government was before Parliament 
we may take it that it would be the 
natural desire of Parliament for it to 
become law. But the question is, will 
this Bill which is now before the House 
produce any such result? In my 
humble opinion, so far from producing 
any good results, it will tend, it is bound 
to tend, by every clause and by the 
whole of its machinery, in the direction 
of producing inereased and inereasing 
friction in every department of Govern- 
ment in Ireland in its relations with this 
country. Sir, I have sometimes thought, 
when looking at Ireland, that perhaps 
the greatest advantage that could be 
conferred upon Treland, if it were possible, 
would be the filling up of the Irish 
Channel. There is no doubt much of 
the difficulty that has arisen in Ireland 
in the past has been due to the fact that 
Ireland is isolated, and in some parts of 
Ireland completely isolated, from British 
influence and British sympathy. It is 
not the fact that the British people have 
shown unwillingness to help the Irish 
people in every way in their power. It 
is not the fact that the British people 
have ever been wanting in sympathy 
with any real grievance proved to exist 
in Ireland. In confirmation of the view 
that I venture to put forward, that 
isolation from England has been detri- 
mental to Ireland, what do we find if we 
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examine the present condition of that 
country ? Why, if we look along the 
East Coast of Ireland, where contact with 
England is more close, we tind there the 
greatest industry and enterprise, the 
most energy and the greatest prosperity. 
I do not say that in all the districts 
far removed from English influence 
poverty prevails; but I say that un- 
doubtedly the poorest districts are in the 
parts of Ireland most distant from Great 
Britain, and that there there is the most 
ilisaffeetion for the English. Sir, I think 
that this measure, if passed into law, 
would tend to separate still more than 
they have ever been in the past the 
people of Ireland and the people of 
Great Britain. The tendency of the 
measure would be still more, to set the 
two peoples apart—to divide them into 
two countries and two governments. I 
do not for a moment admit that the 
admixture of English, Irish, and Scotch 
in the past has been injurious to Ireland, 
or anything else than an advantage to 
her. I believe that, not only would this 
Bill lead to great friction, but that that 
friction would increase as time goes on. 
I think Iam within the truth when I 
say that I have listened to a great many 
and read other speeches that have been 
delivered, and the hon. Member for 
Gainsborough (Mr. Bennett) was the 
only English Member who approved 
unqualifiedly of the Bill as it stands. 
It has been torn to pieces bit by bit. 
There is hardly a clause that has not 
been denounced from both sides of the 
House, and there is not the least evidence 
that the Bill is acceptable in its present 
form to any section or Party or individual 
in the House. If that is the case, how 
ean it be expected that it would do 
otherwise than create friction in the 
future ¥ I will just mention two points 
on which I am certain friction would 
arise. The first of these is the Customs 
collection. It was my privilege to be 
for some time Secretary to the Treasury, 
a post in the work of which I took great 
interest. I saw a great deal of the 
working of the Customs Department of 
this country. The Bill proposes that 
the collection of the Customs in 
Treland shall continue to be = earried 
out by Imperial officers, and that 
the money so collected shall be paid 
directly into the Imperial Exchequer. 
Well, Sir, I venture to say that in my 


Mr. Juckson 
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judgment no system could be beiter cal- 
culated to create a feeling in the minds of 
the people of Ireland that the Customs 
Duties are being collected from the people 
of Ireland to their injury and for the 
benefit of England, and that they, the 
people of Ireland, are being called upon 
to pay taxes which not only are ob- 
noxious in themselves, but are collected in 
the most obnoxious manner it is possible 
to conceive. I think I am justified in 
saying that such a system must result 
not only in a largely-increased cost which 
it will be necessary to expend upon the 
Customs Service in Ireland, but also in a 
diminution of Revenue derived from the 
Customs, because nothing can be more 
calculated te encourage smuggling in 
Ireland, Whit have we to rely upon? 
We have first the Customs officers, and 
behind them the Coastguard Force ; but 
the latter are not directly responsible to 
the Customs Department. They are 
controlled by the Admiralty, and treated 
as if their primary duty is not to assist 
the Revenue, but to act as a Reserve 
Force for the Admiralty. I am_ betray- 
ing no seeret when I say there is, on the 
part of the heads of the Customs De- 
partinent, a strong feeling grounded on 
their past experience that the Coastguard, 
admirable Service as it is for certain ob- 
jects, is of little use as regards the col- 
lection or protection of the Revenue. 
Now, something has been said about the 
possibility of bounties being given in 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin referred to the im- 
portant question of the distinet tendency 
in Ireland to protect native industries by 
a system of bounties. Well, Sir, I say 
it in no carping spirit, but I state it asa 
fact, that there exists in Ireland at the 
present time «a Department, presided over 
by the Chief Secretary himself, the pro- 
cedure of which is based and founded on 
the protection of Irish industries—namely, 
the Congested Districts Board, founded 
by the late Government. What does 
that Board do? It is expending large 
stms of money in endeavouring to foster 
industries in Ireland. Last year—and I 
make no complaint because I think the 
mouey was wisely spent—a large sum of 
money was devoted as an experiment, to 
testing the question whether, during the 
spring, the mackerel fishing in Galway 
and in the neighbourhood of Achill could be 
prosecuted with commercial success. The 
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experiment was a success, I will not say 
that it was a commercial success, because 
everybody was paid—the fishermen were 
paid to take their boats there, the agents 
were paid for the transport of the fish— 
in fact, bounties were paid all round. Un- 
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questionably it produced this good result 
—it proved conclusively that there was 
in the neighbourhood of Achill, during 
spring-time, a large fishery, if prosecuted 
by men who had boats large enough and 
the energy to carry it forward. The 
Congested Districts Board, in regard to 
agriculture, have spent some thousands 
of pounds upon stallions, bulls, and poul- 
try, and in this way a bounty is given to 
the Irish farmer to enable him to prose- 
cute his business successfully, and, at the 
same time, to compete more advantage- 
ously with his rivals in other parts of the 
world. Therefore I say that the question 
of Free Trade, or protection of trade, is 
an important one for Ireland ; and if a 
separate Legislature is given to that 
country, her Representatives, even if less 
in favour of Protection than I believe 
them to be, will be inevitably driven by 
the men behind them to obtain for her 
the advantages of a system of bounties. 
If such measures were adopted, they 
would tend to increase the friction and 
the difficulties between the two peoples 
and their respective Governments, and to 
bring about an estrangement greater than 
any we have ever had yet. Well, Sir, 
in view of the time (5.25), I have no 
further opportunity at present of dealing 
with this question ; and I will therefore 
leave the other questions and only say, 
in conclusion, that, having given the 
best thought I can to this important sub- 
ject, Iam driven to the conclusion that 
the Bill proceeds in exactly the contrary 
direction to that in which, in my view, it 
ought to proceed. I listened, as I am 
sure everybody listened, to the speech 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Waterford (Mr. John Redmond) with 
great interest. In one of its most 
cloquent passages the hon, Member 
appealed to the House to put upon the 
shoulders of the Irish people — the 


“sobering responsibility ” of self-govern- 
ment. Sir, I entirely agree with the hon, 
Member that it is desirable to put upon 
Ireland and upon her Represeutatives 
that sobering responsibility ; but it is not 
[POURTH SERIES. ] 
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necessary, in order to accomplish that 
purpose, that you should separate the 
two countries and set up two Legislatures. 
Everybody admits that in almost every 
department of public life there have been 
illustrious Irishmen who have taken 
their share of responsibility and have 
done great things towards building up 
the British Empire as it now exists. I 
say,in my humble opinion, the remedy for 
any grievance that may exist in Ireland, 
and the way to put increased responsi- 
bility upon Irishmen, is to call upon them 
to take their share in the government of 
their country as part of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Treland. 
There is no reason why they should 
not do that. I do not agree with the 
statements which are sometimes made— 


and which were, I think, last night 
repeated by the Chief Secretary for 


Ireland (Mr..J. Morley )—to the effect that 
there has been in Ireland a disposition to 
shut out from positions of responsibility 
in the Government of Ireland Irishmen 
of ability and capacity, whatever their 
religious or other opinions may be. 
Certainly no such disposition was shown 
during my short experience in Ireland. 
There is no reason why the United 
Kingdom should not continue to grow 
and prosper in the future as it has done 
in the past; and I say that in my opinion 
if you pass this measure into law, you 
will not only do a serious and permanent 
injury to Ireland, but you will do a great 
injustice,and cause grave danger to Great 
Britain. For these and other reasons I 
shall give my vote against the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and do everything I 
can to prevent the passage into law of a 
measure which I believe would be in- 
jurious to Ireland and a disgrace to Great 
Britain. 


Motion made, and Question preposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Sexton.) 


Motion agreed to, 


Debate further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 
OUTDOOR RELIEF (FRIENDLY 


SOCIETIES) BILL.—(CNo, 154.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—( Mr. Strachey.) 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
object. 

*Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S$.) : 
Hoped the hon. Member would with- 
draw his objection. The Bill would 
simply enable Boards of Guardians, if 
they thought fit, to grant outdoor relief 
in cases where a man or woman asking 
for such relief was in receipt of pay from 
a Friendly Society. At the present time 
Boards of Guardians often did this, but 
did it illegally, and had to run the risk 
of being surcharged. Under these cir- 
cumstances he hoped the objection would 
be withdrawn. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he would with- 
draw it after the hon. Member’s expla- 
nation, as it was a point he had urged 
himself in several of his books on Poor 
Law Administration, but he thought it 
was necessary that such Bills should be 
explained before being read a second 
time. 

Mr. GIBSCN BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis): I object on the grourd that 
these Bills ought not to be smuggled 
through the House. 

Second Reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday next. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 
281.) 

Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(CNo. 285.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL.—(No. 289.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACT 
(1888) AMENDMENT BILL.—(Xo. 80.) , 
Order for Second Reading read, and 

discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


{COMMONS} 
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MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT (1887 and 
1891) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 150.) 
Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday next. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 1) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade, under “ The General Pier and Harbour 
Act, 1861,” relating to Criccieth, Morecambe, 
Teignmouth, Tenby, Torquay, and Weymouth, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr, 
Mundella. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 311.] 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND- 
MENT (No. 3) BILL. 


On Motion of Dr. Tanner, Bill to amend the 
Labourers (Ireland) Acts, ordered to be brought 
in by Dr. Tanner, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, Mr. T. 
M. Healy, Mr. William O’Brien, and Mr, 
Davitt. 


Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 310.] 


SEA FISHERIES. 

Ordered, That Mr. Hozier and Mr, 
James William Lowther be discharged 
from the Select Committee on Sea 
Fisheries. 

Ordered, That Lord George Hamilton 
and Mr. Renshaw be added to the Com- 
mittee.—(Mr. Marjoribanks.) 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 


Seventh Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES). 
Paper [presented 18th April] to be 
printed. [No. 180.] 


EGYPTIAN GUARANTEED LOAN OF 18835. 


Account presented,—up to 31st March 
1893 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


EAST INDIA FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 

Address “for Return of the East India 

Financial Statement for 1893-4.”"—(Mr. 
Naoroji.) 

House adjourned at twenty minutes 

before Six o'clock. 


«Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 20th April 1893. 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 41.) 
SECOND READING, 





Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, the 
Bill to which I ask your Lordships to 
give a Second Reading is a very simple 
one, and one to which I do not think 
there can possibly be any objection. It 
will, if passed, make the law in 
regard to Industrial Schools in Scot- 
land have, for all practical purposes, 
the same effect as is the case with 
the English law at the present time. 
The Governing Act for both countries 
was passed in 1866 ; but the Act, as far 
as it relates to England, was amended in 
1876 by an Act amending the Education 
Act, passed at the instance of Lord 
Harrowby, then Vice President of the 
Council. The effect of this Bill is to 
give the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department power to certify institutions 
as Day Industrial Schools in the same 
way that he now certifies those institu- 
tions as Industrial Schools; and it also 
gives the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department the power to make 
regulations governing the internal admin- 
istration of those institutions. Institutions 
on exactly the same lines as those itis pro- 
posed to establish under this Bill in other 
parts of Scotland are at present in opera- 
tion in the City of Glasgow, under a 
special Act which refers to Glasgow 


alone, passed some years ago, and 
known as the Juvenile Delinquency 
Act; and I can assure your Lord- 
ships that it has worked very 


satisfactorily, and that the institutions 
established under it have done a great 
deal of good, This Bill has passed 
through the other House of Parliament, 
and during its passage through that 
other House it has been amended in a 
way which, I believe, brings it into con- 
formity with the views entertained at 
the Home Office on the subject. There 
are one or two minor matters which I 
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shall have to bring before your Lordships 
at a subsequent stage, and into which I 
will not go now, in respect of which this 
Bill requires further amendment. There 
is, however, one matter of sufficient 
importance to require notice at the 
present time. In the 5th sub-section of 
the 3rd clause of the Bill, at the end, 
there are six or seven lines which bring 
the Parochial Board as well as the School 
Board into the administration of the 
Act, though only to a very small 
extent; in facet, to this extent—that if 
a child is sent to an Industrial Sehool under 
the Order of the Court, and the parent is 
unable to pay the contribution which the 
Court thinks he should pay according 
to his circumstances, the School Board 
is to enforce the order, and the parent, if 
unable from poverty to pay the sum re- 
quired, may apply to the Parochial 
Board for payment of thatsum., It has been 
thought by some unnecessary to bring in 
a second body, the Parochial Board as 
well as the Sehool Board, for such a 
small purpose. I was not at first inclined 
to accede to that view. I thought that 
when you begin to feed children it is 
trenching dangerously on the province of 
the Poor Law, and that it would be 
better that the Parochial Board should 
judge of the capability and fitness of the 
parents to pay. But I am aware that 
when a provision was inserted in the Act 
of 1872, which referred certain matters to 
Parochial Boards, a good deal of friction 
arose between the two Boards, some- 
times even amounting to the seandal of 
litigation—two Boards representing the 
same body of ratepayers. It seems to 
me that is a danger which great care 
should be taken to avoid ; but I felt so 
strongly that it was unwise to trench on 
the province of the Parochial Board 
without good reason, that I thought it 
right to consult the Home Office 
and the present Lord Advocate on the 
matter, and also the Board of Super- 
vision, and I believe the unanimous 
desire of those three authorities is that 
those words in Sub-section 5 of Clause 3 
should be dropped when the Bill comes 
before your Lordships in the Committee 
stage. If your Lordships will be good 
enough to pass the Second Reading now 
I will make an Amendment in the Com- 
mittee stage to delete those words from 
the Bill. Ibeg to move that the Bill be 
read a second time. 
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Moved, * That the Bill be now read 2*.” 


—(The Lord Balfour.) 


*Lorp NORTON wished very much 
that the Bill might be extended to 
England. He did not see any reason 
why legislation of this sort should be 
confined to Scotland. © Another similar 
measure—the Reformatory Schools (Scot- 
land) Bill—had passed through the other 
House, and would soon be introduced 
before their Lordships; and he had 
placed a Notice on the Paper to ask the 
Government whether they were intend- 
ing to deal with this subject of Reforma- 
tory and Industrial Schools for England 
this Session ? They had had Bills for 
consolidating the many Acts on the 
subject before both Houses of Par- 
liament for three years, and he could 
see no excuse except the pressure of 
measures which blocked all others why 
those Bills, three times introduced, 
and to which there was hardly any 
opposition, should be delayed for another 
year. On many points a clearing of 
the law would be of great importance. 
It would afford an enormous saving to 
the Treasury, and it would prevent great 
abuses. Lord Balfour had discussed the 
advisability of mixing up the Parochial 
Boards with these Industrial Schools. 
The Scotch people had had the wisdom to 
transfer the charge of their Pauper Schools 
and the Industrial Schools to the Trea- 
sury. Both Industrial and Reformatory 
Schools very much required a revision 
of the law, both for the protection 
of the taxpaying public and for 
the moral incidents of the schools 
themselves, improvements which were 
necessary equally for England and Scot- 
land. He would be glad to know 
whether the Government had any inten- 
tion to deal with the whole subject for 
England as well as for Scotland by the 
Bills which had been pending for the 
last three years ? 

Lorp VERNON said, in answer to 
Lord Norton, that this was not a Govern- 
ment measure ; and if that noble Lord 
wished to bring in a similar measure for 
England, no doubt the Government 
would be equally glad to accept it as they 
had accepted the Bill before the House. 
He was instructed by the Government to 
say that though they were quite willing 
to accept this Bill they would have 
certain Amendments to propose when it 
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same before the House in Committee of 
the same character as those in the 
Reformatory Schools (Scotland) Bill, in 
reference to the necessity of having two 
bailies instead of one for the purpose of 
sending a boy to a Reformatory School. 
There was nothing else in the Bill which 
the Government objected to, and when 
it was brought forward in Committee he 
hoped the House would accept the 
Amendments. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2 aecord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 


POLICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 27.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clause | agreed to, with verbal Amend- 
ments. 


Clause 2. 
Verbal Amendments. 


Lorp VERNON moved to insert after 
the clause the following :— 

(1.) “ Where a pension is in pursuance of the 

Police Act, 1890, granted to a constable on the 
scale applicable to partial disability for earning 
a livelihood, the police authority may, within 
three years from the grant of the pension, if 
satisfied by the evidence of some legally quali- 
fie! medical practitioner or practitioners 
selected by the police authority that the dis- 
ability attributable to the injury received in 
the execution of duty has become total, increase 
the pension to the amount allowed by the pro- 
visions of the scale applicable to total dis- 
ability.” 
He said this clause would correct an 
omission in the Police Act, 1890. By 
that Act officers injured when on duty 
were pensioned on a higher scale when 
totally than when only _ partially 
disabled. By Sections 5 and 6 if an 
officer was totally disabled the pension 
on the higher seale was granted 
only temporarily, and might be reduced 
if he recovered sufficiently to be able to 
partially earn his living, but no provision 
made where a partial injury resulted in 
total disability. That omission required 
to be remedied, and circumstances had in 
fact occurred which rendered the Amend- 
ment desirable. 


Amendment agreed to. 
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Lorp VERNON said the next Amend- 
ment proposed was that— 

“This section shall apply in the case of all 
pensions granted since the commencement of 
the Police Act, 1890. The provisions of Sub- 
section 2 of Section 13 of the Police Act, 1890, 
shall apply to any constable in receipt of a 
pension who is appointed to any office re- 
munerated out of any parochial, district, or 
other rate.” 

The constable was not, while filling that 
office, to receive more than the amount 
which, together with the remuneration 
from that office, would be equal to one- 
and-a-half times the remuneration of the 
office in relation to which iis pension 
was accorded. The next was as to the 
powers of investment of pension funds, 
and it was really the only crucial point 


in the Bill— 


“A police authority, in addition to the powers 
of investment conferred by Section 18 of the 
Police Act, 1890, may invest the capital of the 
pension fund in debentures or mortgages issued 
or made by a County Council in pursuance of 
the powers conferred by Section 69, Sub- 
section 8, of the Local Government Act, 1838." 


The police funds were authorised by the 
Act of 1890 to be invested in County 
Council stock, but not in debentures or 
mortgages issued by County Councils. 
The Government had a vested interest in 
the pension funds of the police, and it 
was to their interest to see that those 
funds were securely invested. They had 
thought it advisable to bring in’ this 
Amendment, the accounts being subject 
to audit by the distriet auditors of the 
Local Government Board. In the case 
of boroughs the security offered was not 
the same as in the case of County Council 
debentures or mortgages, for they were 
already overburdened with debt, and 
their accounts were not subject to the 
same independent audit as the county 
accounts, That was the pith of the whole 
thing. There was no security in the 
case of boroughs that the sinking fund 
for repayment of the loans would be 
maintained. Cases had actually occurred 
before the Police Act of 1890 where 
money lent to Town Councils had been 
spent by them without any provision for 
repayment. Their Lordships would 
agree that it was most essential care 
should be taken that the funds which 
were the capital of such a body of men 
as the police should be invested in secu- 
rities not likely in any way to fluctuate 
or decrease. ‘Then the next clause cor- 
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rected a mistake in the Act of 1890, It 
was that— 

“In Schedule I. (11) (¢) of the Police Act, 

1890, for the words (* where a constable has, in 
the course of the three years next before the 
date of his death or retirement, been in more 
than one rank’) shall be substituted the words 
(‘ where a constable at the date of his retirement 
or death holds a rank to which he has been 
promoted with the three years previous’).” 
It was intended that when an officer had 
been promoted within three years of re- 
tirement his pension should be calculated 
on an average of the last three years’ 
pay of his service. Sections 1, 2, and 3 
were so worded as to include the case of 
an officer who had been degraded. A 
case had recently occurred of an officer 
degraded from the rank of superintendent 
to that of constable, and he had claimed 
and obtained his pension on his super- 
intendent’s salary. The Metropolitan 
Police Commissioners supported — this 
view of the matter, and their Lordships 
would agree that there was no intention 
that a man degraded for bad conduct 
should be at once able to resign on his 
superintendent’s pay. He hoped their 
Lordships would agree to these Amend- 
ments, 


Amendments agreed to. 

Clause 3, as amended, agreed to, 
Clause 4. 

Verbal Amendments. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee, and to be printed — as 
amended. (No. 65.) 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1892) AMEN D- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 25.) 


COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS hoped 
their Lordships would, before the Bill 
left their House, clearly understand its 
effect. Under the original Act it rested 
with the ratepayers to decide whether 
they would or would not have public 
libraries. The Bill took that power 
away from them, and transferred the 
power of decision to the Urban Autho- 
rities. That was a great change in the 
law, and though he did not oppose the 
Bill going into Committee he wished 
their Lordships to see clearly its bearing. 
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Viscount CROSS: My Lords, I 
should like to state with regard to this 
Bill that it was brought before the House 
of Commons, and was there fully con- 
sidered, and passed with absolute unani- 
mity on both sides of the House. Its 
simple object is to follow the Museums 
and Gymnasiums Bill, and also the Act 
of 1890. At present a very cumbrous 
process has to be gone through—namely, 
sending out voting papers to the rate- 
payers to get their assent, and the object 
of this Bill is to leave it in the hands of 
the representatives of the ratepayers 
themselves without going through that 
cumbrous process. That is the sole 
object of the Bill, and, as everyone on 
both sides of the House of Commons 
assented to it, 1 hope your Lordships 
will assent to it also. 

Lorp MONKSWELL said, he had an 
Amendment which he would move, either 
then or in Standing Committee, which- 
ever the noble Viscount pleased. It was 
simply to supply a defect in the principal 
Act, which, curiously enough, while it 
gave rural and urban districts power to 
combine, did not give the same power to 
two urban districts. That had led to 
considerable practical inconvenience, and 
he might mention the case of two urban 
districts in Cheshire whieh desired to 
combine, but could not do so. 

Viscount CROSS: I should be glad 
if the noble Lord would postpone his 
Amendment until Standing Committee, 
so that we may have an opportunity of 
considering what the Amendment is 
which he proposes to introduce. 





Bill reported, without Amendment. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL.—(No. 30.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order of the Day for the Seeond Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscuet.): My Lords, this is not an 
ambitions measure. Indeed, it is said 
of it that it attempts too little; but I 
think I shall be able to show presently 
that it is likely to accomplish more, and 
will pass into law more than those who 
raise that objection, I think probably. I 
believe I shall be able to show that it is 
a step in the right direction, and one 
which will aid and not impede any 
further steps which it may be thought 
necessary to take. I do not propose to 


The Earl of Wemyss 
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argue the question of the amendment of 
the law relating to the transfer of land. 
It has been argued over and over agaiti 
in this House. I believe, speaking 
generally, there is a common agreement 
that some amendment of the present 
system of land transfer, some law which 
is likely to bring about a better system 
than we have at present, is to be desired, 
We should all be agreed, I imagine, that 
what is to be sought for is that the transfer 
of land should be cheap, simple, and 
speedy, and that it should offer adequate 
security. I shall not need to detain your 
Lordships at any great length in ex- 
planation of this measure, because it is 
one which is already familiar to you. 
It is, in fact, a part of the Bill which was 
introduced by the late Government, as 
amended by the Select Committee to 
which that Bill was referred; and it would 
be convenient that I should state at once 
the difference, as regards the leading 
provision, between that Bill and 
the present one. That Bill proposed to 
render the registration of land compulsory 
after an Order in Council had been passed 
bringing it into operation in particular dis- 
tricts. It proposed to extend that com- 
pulsion not only to land disposed of by 
way of sale after the passing of the Act 
and the coming into operation of the 
Order, but also to render compulsory in 
the district to which the Order related the 
registration of all land which descended 
upon death. Great objection was taken, 
especially to the latter provision to which 
I have alluded. It was said that many 
owners would never require or desire to 
sell their land, and that it was hard 
to compel, merely because there was a 
devoiution by means of death, the regis- 
tration of land which might never go into 
the market or need to be transferred. 
I am not, myself, prepared to admit the 
validity of that argument ; but I am not 
going to discuss that question at the pre- 
sent time, because it appears to me 
expedient to introduce to your Lordships 
a measure which would be likely to excite 
little or no hostility ; and I admit that to 
render compulsory the registration of 
land merely because it devolves in case of 
death does stand on a different footing to 
rendering compulsory the registration of 
land when there is an actual operation of 
transfer by reason of a sale. Therefore, 
my Lords, there is this very great differ- 
ence between that Bi!l and the present—l 
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mean in the direction of narrowing its 
operation; and I propose by this Bill 
only to extend the compulsion to cases of 
actual sale, and, having paid careful atten- 
tion to the discussions which took place 
on the former Bill, I do not think there 
is any real opposition to that part of the 
proposal. That is the leading provision 
of the Bill. I will say a werd or two 
about the others by-and-bye, but that sub- 
stantially is the proposal which is made. 
Now it is sometimes asked, Why intro- 
duce compulsion at all in relation to this 
matter ; why not leave the owner of land 
to register or not as he pleases?’ In 
answer to that I would say, in the first 
place, that I cannot assent to the pro- 
position that this is a matter which 
merely affects the owners of land. — It is 
a matter of public interest and concern 
that your system of land transfer should 
as far as possible have those merits to 
which I have called attention, because I 
think we are allagreed that it is desirable 
there should be no sort of obstacle to the 
ready transfer of land; that as far as 
possible it should be made as readily 
transferableas other subjects of property ; 
and that it is to the public interest that 
any impediment which may be standing 
in the way of such transfer should be re- 
moved. I do not suppose there will be 
two opinions here upon that proposition, 
But whether the matter is regarded as 
affecting the public or as affecting the 
landowner himself, I think I shall show 
that the extent to which compulsiou is 
proposed by this Bill will tend to the in- 
troduction of a better system of land 
trausfer without imposing any hardship 
whatsoever on any landowner. — I ought 
to state that the only title which the 
owner is compelled to register is a 
possessory title. Of course, there are 
many who would desire to see that com- 
pulsion for an absolute title in every case. 
That I quite admit in the present state of 
the law and present difficulties with re- 
gard to title would inflict considerable 
hardship, and I do not think the subject 
has become ripe for treatment of that 
description without restrictions to which 
I do not think Parliament would at 
present consent. The advantage of the 
Bill is that it inaugurates a better system, 
and one which will be of advantage 
to all owners of land in the future. 


Your Lordships are aware that at the 
present time, on each fresh sale of land, 
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there has to be some investigation of 
title, and that, inasmuch as if no agree- 
ment is come to the purchaser can 
require a good title to be proved for 60 
years back, the practice has always been 
to stipulate in the contract of sale that 
the purchaser shall only require proof of 
title to a limited extent. The purchase 
being made subject to that provision, 
that is all the title that need be shown, 
and, of course, it has to be carefully con- 
sidered what title the vendor will be in 
a position absolutely to make out. When 
that has been determined, that condition 
is introduced : but, of course, each fresh 
sale is a fresh transaction. A sale and 
conveyance merely passes the estate by 
deed to the purchaser ; and if he sells 
again—though, of course, I do not mean 
to say that all that has been done in the 
course of the former sale has been thrown 
away—the same operation precisely has 
to be repeated. But when once land is 
upon the register, even though all that 
is on the register is a possessory title, 
from that date the register will be all 
that need be inquired into for the future 
in order to see what transactions have 
taken place in relation to the land. 
Although I have not introduced in the 
present Bill the provisions inserted by 
my noble and learned Predecessor with 
the view of turning a possessory title 
into an absolute title by proceedings at a 
subsequent time, there can be no doubt 
that if land has been but a very limited 
number of years upon the register, it 
would be possible without any very 
lengthy inquiry, and without injustice, 
to turn the possessory title into an 
absolute title. That I have left to be 
dealt with by a subsequent measure. 
All I propose to do at present is to 
render compulsory hereafter the registra- 
tion of transfers of land, and to make the 
register from that date the only document 
which will have to be looked at for the 
security of any person who is desirous of 
becoming the owner of land by transfer 
from another. Now, my Lords, objection 
has been raised to this measure, no doubt, 
by those of whom I desire to speak with 
the utmost respect—I mean solicitors, 
and especially by the Law Societies, and 
I should be quite disposed to listen to all 
representations they might make to me, 
They have addressed me with the view 
of my postponing the Second Reading of 
this Bill; but I received their communica- 
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tion so late that it would have been im- 
possible for me, after the Bill has been 
for so long on the Orders of the House, 
to do so without the certainty of putting 
many of your Lordships who desired to 
ho present to inconvenience. Therefore, 
I have been unable to comply with their 
request. They have communicated to 


{LORDS} 
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me their leading objections, and I shall | 


deal with them, I hope, fully. Your 
Lordships may have seen a very severe 
attack which has proceeded from the 
Incorporated Law Society upon what is 
termed officialism — the tendency of 
Parliament to take out of the hands of 
professional men work 
Litherto been done by them, and which 
the public desire should be done by them, 
and to transfer it to the hands of 
officials. With a good deal that is said 
in reference to 
dangers I find myself in sympathy. I 
thiuk it is in principle objectionable, aud 
not a little dangerous, to agglomerate a 
great amount of work which can well be 
performed by professional people and 
others outside Publie Departments within 
those Public Departments. But that 
urgument is not applicable to this 
measure. The argument is put in these 
tems: that it is not expedient or in 
accordance with the feeling of the public 
that work which is performed satisfactorily 
hy private individuals should be com- 
pulsorily handed over to an_ official 
Department. But this is not a case in 
which work which has been done by 
solicitors is to be handed to a Public 
Department. This is the inauguration 
of a system of public registration of land 
which it is impossible for solicitors, be 
they ever so willing and competent, 
to inaugurate and carry out for them- 
selves. It is because it is thought 
to be in the public interest to have 
a simpler method of land transfer 
than at present that this measure is pro- 
posed, and certainly no part of this 
measure suggests the takirg from 
solicitors work which they do at the 
present time. Then it is said: Why 
render this registration compulsory, when 
the public, by not having voluntarily 


registered during the years the Act of | 


i875 has been in operation, has shown 
that they do not desire this system of 
land registration, and it is 
therefore, you would be forcing upon 


said that, 


whieh has 


officialism and its | 


| 
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is it that there has been so little regis- 


tration? How many of the owners of 
land have considered the provisions of the 
Act of 1875, and have in cases of sale 
applied themselves to the question 
whether it would be desirable or not to 
register ? I apprehend very few indeed, 
and what they did was to follow the 
practice which has prevailed. © When 
one finds that, rightly or wrongly, 
solicitors do not take a favourable view 
of a system of land registration, they are 
not very likely to voluntarily cull the 
attention of their clients to the possibility 
of registry ; and, indeed, they might con- 
siderthat it was no part of their business, 
when they were told to complete a con- 
veyance, to enter with their clients upon 
the question whether it was expedient to 
register the land. The truth is that the 
matter is naturally left entirely to the 
solicitor to be dealt with, and this has 
been exactly my own experience in con- 
nection with the purchase of a small 
piece of land a few months ago. I 
certainly have no hostility to registration; 
on the contrary, I approve of it, but I 
handed the whole matter over to my 
solicitor without thinking of land regis- 
tration, or registration of the possessor) 
title. At the same time, I should have 
been glad had a compulsory system of 
registration existed, so that in the 
natural course that land would have been 
brought upon the Register, and I shall 
now certainly put it there. When it is 
said that the facts with regard to regis- 
tration show the public hostility to the 
scheme, one would have expected that 
if these objections existed, experience 
would have rather inereased — than 
diminished the hostility ; but during the 
last four years more lavd has been put 
upou the Register than in the previeus 13 
years after the passing of the Act, and 
therefore, so far from the public objecting 
to it, it is growing in public favour, In 
the first 13 years there were 136 regis- 
trations, in the last four years there have 
been 154, while the value of the Jand 
registered was £1,229,000 in the first 15 
years and £1,441,000 in the last four 
years. It is, therefore, clear that in 
recent years registration has been grow- 
ing in popular favour. The justification 
for a compulsory provision of this sort is 
that it will not be compelling people who 
are unwilling to do it, but simply com- 


them something against their will, Why | pelling that which, if their attention had 
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been called to it, they would desire 
should be brought about. Hardly any 
objection is raised on the score of the 
expense of this first registration, and the 
expense is so trifling that it cannot be 
said to be any hardship that the regis- 
tration of land transfers should be com- 
pulsory. In the case of small purchases, 
there is no reason why the purchaser 
should not have the benefit of a registered 
title without the transaction costing him 
Id. more than if he took the conveyance in 
the former fashion without that advantage. 
Therefore, I maintain that the purchasers 
of small pieces of land would gain some- 
thing without burden to themselves. 
The evidence of those connected with 
Building Societies, who know what is 
the preseut state of things with regard 
to the conveyance of these small pieces 
of land, is of very great importance as 
bearing upon the question, because those 
persous would be likely to know whether 
the burden imposed by compulsory regis- 
tration would be regarded as popular or 
unpopular ; and at the last Election those 
interested in Building Societies were 
urged to make it a test question to can- 
didates as to whether they would vote 
for the compulsory registration of land. 
When you find that is the case it seems 
rather absurd to suppose that there can 
be so strong a feeling against compulsion 
as is suggested. There can be no doubt 
that honestly and fairly conducted Build- 
ing Societies—I regret that some Societies 
bearing that name have gone entirely 
outside the functions of Buiiding Societies 
—have done real publie good in causing 
a greater distribution of land, and in in- 
creasing the number of holders of land. 
I remember some years ago when a 
gentleman who advocated somewhat ad- 
vanced views as regards private property 
in land was in this country he went down 
to the North of England to lecture, but 
confessed that he made no impression 
upon the working people whom he 
addressed, as so many of them owned 
their own houses and the idea of making 
such property public was very distasteful 
to them. I think when we find Building 
Societies calling for legislation of this 
kind under the impression that it will 
improve their operations, that is a matter 
which is worthy of your Lordships’ con- 
sideration, Then an objection is raised 
with regard to the possible publicity of 
the registration. Apprehensions are ex- 
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pressed lest the transactions should 
become public by means of registration, 
and it is suggested that the Lord Chan- 
cellor of the day might throw the whole 
Register open by a Rule made under the 
Act. Now, I really think the fears 
entertained in that respect are very chi- 
merical, and I think that in this House, 
where the interest of landed proprietors 
cannot be said to be unrepresented, the 
Lord Chancellor of the day would very 
soon hear of it if he were to do so. 
There is nothing in that apprehension at 
all, But it will interest your Lordships 
if I tell you that, although a system of 
land transfer has been for a long time 
prevalent in Austria, it was only in com- 
paratively recent years that it was ex- 
tended to Hungary. The Minister of 
Justice told me in Vienna, when I was 
there some time ago, that there was great 
opposition among the Hungarian landed 
proprietors to the introduction of the 
system on the ground that they feared 
their affairs might become known ; but 
that they were so impressed with its ad- 
vantages when it came into work that 
their feelings with regard to it entirely 
changed, for they found it so much easier 
than before to obtain loans from their 
bankers when all that had to be done was 
to make an inquiry at the Registry. 
The increased facility to them of obtain- 
ing advances for even temporary purposes 
had really converted them all to an ap- 
proval of the scheme. Besides the ob- 
jections to which I have called your 
Lordships’ attention, it is said that a 
registered proprietor would not be able 
as easily to raise a temporary loan from 
his banker as at present, when he may do 
it by a deposit of his deeds with a memo- 
randum, and that after this the process 
would be more ecumbrous and troublesome. 
I think that cannot be so, The only ques- 
tion really is whether the fee which 
would be required by the Registry in 
such a case would be more or not than it 
now costs to make an equitable transfer. 
That is entirely a question of the rate at 
which the fee should be fixed ; and if it 
does not cost more than it does now, the 
whole objection falls to the ground. The 
only other objection, I think, is that it is 
said, when transfers of land are dealt 
with in a public office in this way, it is 
likely that they will not be so speedily 
carried out as at preseut. I admit, if that 
can be established as the necessary result 
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of such a scheme, the objection will have 
weight: but I am unable to see why it 
should be so. This Bill does not pro- 
pose to at once render the system of land 
registration compulsory throughout the 
whole country. No doubt great delay 
would arise if you were to attempt so 
great a change as that; but it only pro- 
poses to bring the Act into operation by 
degrees in particular districts, and I am 
sure that when the Bili passes into law 
those connected with its administration 
will do wisely—and they will have every 
motive so to act—to proceed tentatively, 
and not to begin with an area so exten- 
sive as to be likely to jeopardise the 
suecess of the scheme. My Lords, I 
think I have now dealt with the main 
objections raised to the scheme by those 
who are opposed to it. The clauses to 
which I have called your Lordships’ 
attention contain the substantial and im- 
portant provisions of the Bill. The 
only other matters of which it will pro- 
bably be necessary to call your attention 
—I do not think it desirable to go into 
details at the moment—are those relating 
to the devolution of land in ease of death. 
Under the Bill of the former Government 
your Lordships will remember that not 
only was it provided that the land should 
devolve upon the personal representative 
in case of death, but the law of 
inheritance was altered. So that it was 
not merely a matter of machinery, but it 
was coupled with that substantial 
change that the old law of inheritance 
ceased to be. Under this Bill the 
change is merely one of machinery in 
the devolution of estates upon what is 
called a real representative for the sole 
purpose which, it seems to me, is essen- 
tial to any scheme of land registration. 
But that will not in the slightest degree 
alter the beneficial interest—the interest 
which will pass to the beneficial owner 
or devisce—and it is expressly provided 
that this measure shall not make any 
difference as regards Probate or Succes- 
sion Duty. It is said that it will assist 
the Government in rendering land liable 
to probate if it thinks fit to impose such 
a scheme, I confess I cannot see any 


substance in such an objection as that. 
Such a tax could only be imposed by a 
Sill passed into law for that purpose ; and 
if a proposal of that kind were made, 
what diffeulty would there be in  pro- 
viding any machinery that might be 


Lord Herschell 
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necessary for the purpose of carrying it 
out? How it can be supposed that the 
presence of a few lines in this Act of 
Parliament would make it more easy or 
less easy for any Government to earry 
out such a scheme I fail to see. Ido 
not often make promises, but I think I 
can promise your Lordships that the im- 
position of such an increased tax upon 
the devolution of landed property will 
not be hastened a single day by the 
acceptance of this Bill, and that the 
giving effect to such a proposal will not 
be delayed a single day by its rejection. 
I really think, therefore, that this 
objection is one of those which sre 
taken for the purpose of creating alarm 
by those who disagree with the changes 
suggested. My Lords, the Bill will 
have to be considered in Conimittee, and 
all I ask you to do to-night is to give 
your assent to the Second Reading. 1 
believe that although this, as I have 
said, is not an ambitious measure, and 
will not produce at first any very large 
effect, yet it will tend to inaugurate 
changes which will be beneficial at large, 
and that the land which will come upon 
the Register will, before many years 
have elapsed, be dealt with with a facility 
and simplicity with which it is impossible 
to deal with land at present. 

*Tue Eart or MORLEY said, there 
was hardly any question which affected the 
landed interest more than that of regis- 
tration of transfers of land. Ile 
believed it to be more important than all 
the Allotment and Small Holding Acts 
which their Lordships or the other House 
could pass, admitting that it was impor- 
tant that the largest possible number of 
persons should have some landed interest 
in this country. He was firmly con- 
vinced that the main obstruction to the 
distribution of land was due to the legal 
difficulties with which its transfer was 
beset. He, like others of their Lordships, 
no doubt had often been desirous of part- 
ing with small bits of land—perhaps an 
acre, or two or three aeres—but had 
heen deterred from doing so by the 
legal expenses in which he would be in- 
volved, because in every single case of 
course, Whether large or small, he would 
be obliged equally to incur the expense 
of proving a long title. The object of 
this Bill—and he wished that it went 
further—was to render by degrees un- 
necessary the cost of the constant rey eti- 
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tion of proof of title. It was only natural 
that objections to such a proposal should 
come from solicitors. Human nature was 
human nature, and if this land registra- 
tion was worth anything at all the ad- 
vantage of it was to simplify and cheapen 
the transfer of land. Was it not per- 
fectly clear that it was not to the interest 
of solicitors and of the Incorporated Law 
Society that they should support such a 
measure, and that they should render this 
registration as little general and as little 
popular as possible ? It was all very well 
to talk of independence, but they knew 
that almost all their estates were tied up 
by every sort of legal device with which 
it was impossible for them to deal without 
legal alvice ; and he was bound to say it 
seemed to often the ease that 
solicitors were inclined to tie up estates 
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be too 


in knots, which may, and probably 
will, afterwards have to be untied. 
So that their discouragement to the 


registration of land transfers was one 
of the obstructions which must be recog- 
nised in accounting for the fact that regis- 
tration had not so far been more popular. 
In a case of his own, without any legal 
advice, he had himself registered 
estate worth £45,000 at a cost of £51 10s. 
in a couple of months, and had obtained 
an indefeasible title to it upon a small 
picee of paper. Subsequently, he had 
sold an acre and a-half of the land for 
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£250, and the transference of title had | 


only cost the purchaser £1 15s, 
mitted that the 
one, and that other cases might be more 
difficult, but that was not an argument 
against the Bill. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
May I ask whether the transactions to 
which the noble Earl! refers were in fee- 
simple or in trust 7 

*Tue Eart or MORLEY said, they 
were in fee-simple, and quite admitted 
that in cases of trust the matter would be 
much more diftieult and would be im- 
possible te be carried through without 
the best legal advice. But that was 
notanargument against the Bill, especially 
as the Bill) only dealt with — the 
possessory title ; though after that had once 
been obtained all subsequent complications 
weredone away with, and an absolute title 
would grow up after the lapse of a very 
few years. He made these remarks in the 
interest of those who owned and cul- 


He ad- | 
title was not a difficult | 
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because it was of the utmost importance 
that the transfer and conveyance of land 
should be rendered more simple and 
cheap than at present. The noble and 
learned Lord had certainly not gone 
further in the present Bill than the cir- 
cumstances of the case allowed him ; and 
he hoped this was merely the beginning 
of a complete alteration in the con- 
vevance of land. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE had been 
for many years a strong advocate for a 
measure in this direction, and had never 
seen any reason to change his mind on 
the subject. In his opinion, some form 
of general registration was necessary, and 
there could be no doubt that, without com- 


| pulsion in some shape or other, no system 


for that purpose, such as was aimed at 
by this Bill for the public benefit, would 
ever be carried out. So long as the 
compulsion was not carried out to its full 
extent, and the Bill was only partially 
operative in different parts of the coun- 
try, two systems would be going on 
together, and the difficulties attaching to 
registration in competition with the 
other system would not be got rid of. 
Without denying that for financial and 
other reasons it might be necessary to 
give the Bill a gradual operation, he 
could not help thinking that its success 
must mainly depend upon making 
that gradual progress as rapid = as 
possible, With regard to the rest of 
the Bill, he was not at all convinced 
that it was necessary for the purposes of 
a measure of this kind to make real 
estate devolve upon executors for the 
purpose of transmission. In the measure 
introduced by the late Government, as it 
left the Standing Committee, the clauses 
which had that operation were, no doubt, 
safeguarded in a manner which would 
practically go far to relieve executors 
from the difficulties and responsibilities 
which sueh a change in the law would 
bring about: and those safeguards were 
repeated in the present Bill. If he 
rightly read the present Bill the devolu- 
tion of real estate upon executors was 
proposed independently of registration. 
If no clauses were introduced safe- 
guarding that operation people would not 
easily aveept the office of executors in 
the future, having the responsibilities 
attaching to large real estate cast upon 
them without any substantial means of 


tivated land, and of the country at large, | propecly fulfilling the dutics involved. 
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In his opinion it was unwise that real 
estates should for any considerable length 
of time be in the hands of persons who 
could not perform the duties of such 
property——duties that occurred from day 
to day—and he thought executors should 
not, for any practical purpose, be placed 
under those responsibilities. He feared 
there might be cases, when estates were 
heavily embarrassed, or when the bene- 
ficial ownership was matter of dispute, 
which the safeguards to which he had re- 
ferred would be inadequate to reach. He 
hoped that part of the Bill would be 
very carefully considered in Committee. 
If executors were to be burdened in 
those eases with the responsibilities with- 
out having the means of performing 
the duties of property very serious evil 
would be produced, and he had never 
been convinced that there was any prac- 
tical necessity for it. 

*Lorp ASHBOURNE said, it was 
obvious this Bill, the object of which 
had been so clearly explained by the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack, 
was a measure of great importance ; but 
it was equally plain that when it came 
to be considered at another stage many 
of the clauses would be carefully discussed 
and examined. It had been desired for 
avery long time that a cheap, expeditious, 
and simple system of land transfer should 
be established. He was rather afraid it 
might be supposed, from the shert and 
pointed remarks of the noble Earl the 
Chairman of Committees, that this Bill 
would introduce a kind of legal millennium. 
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The noble Earl might possibly have 
given ground for exaggerated hopes in 
that direction. The dread of the family 
solicitor might be carried too far, and it ! 
would be found necessary, even if 
the Bill beeame law, on many occa- 
sions still to have recourse to legal 
advice. No doubt the Bill was founded 
upon, and te a large extent corresponded 
with, the measure proposed by Lord Hals- 
bury ; but some care and trouble would 
still be necessary in carrying out the 
operations which it proposed, He in- 
ferred from the remarks of the noble 
and learned Lord that he was willing 
time should be given to enable Amend- 
ments to be placed upon the Notice 
Paper for consideration by those who 
took an interest in the subject. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR said, 


he had been asked by the Incorporated 





The Earl of Selborne 
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Law Society to receive a deputation on 
the subject, and he certainly desired to 
be duly informed of their views, and to 
obtain every possible assistance from 
them before proceeding with the next 
stage of the Bill. With regard to the 
point raised by the noble and learned 
Lord ‘the Earl of Selborne), he was aware 
that there was a difference of opinion 
between them as to whether devolution 
to what had been called a real repre- 
sentative was necessary to a system of 
registration. Conveyancers thought it 
necessary, and he himself was of opinion 
that it would be difficult to carry out the 
scheme without it. Many eminent con- 
veyancers had advocated, quite apart from 
the subject of land transfer, the advan- 
tages of having real representatives ; but 
he quite agreed with the noble Lord that 
there should be safeguards for the execu- 
tor or administrator in regard to getting 
rid of any burden or liability in respect 
of land. The clause as it stood was the 
result of the deliberations of the Select 
Committee upon the subject, and had 
been put in its present form with the 
assistance of his noble and _ learned 
Friend ; but it might, perhaps, be 
strengthened, and he would be happy to 
accept any suggestions in that direction, 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House. 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL.—(No. 55.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

Tne UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Sanpuvrst), 
in moving the Second Reading of the 
Bill, said, their Lordships were aware that 
the Army Act had taken the place of the old 
Mutiny Act. In former days the Mutiny 
Act used to be passed section by section ; 
now the Army Act, which had replaced 
it, was passed annually by means of a 
short Bill with such Amendments as 
might be deemed expedient. This year 
there were some Amendments proposed, 
principally of a trifling nature, and 
scarcely more than verbal alterations ; 
but two of them were of a more important 
character. For some years it had been 
thought that certain alterations in the 
Army Act were necessary. Tliat opinion 
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was entertained not only by the civilian and 
legal advisers of the Secretary of State, 
but also by distinguished officers who 
were responsible to him for the discipline 
of the Army. Seeing that that was the 
general opinion, the Secretary of State 
ordered the assembly of a small Com- 
mittee to lay proposals before him, and 
he (Lord Sandhurst) had the honour to 
preside over its deliberations. Two of 
the members were the Adjutant General 
(Sir R. Buller), and the Deputy Judge 
Advocate Geucral (Mr. O'Dowd), and he 
might say that the conclusions presented 
by the Committee were arrived at 
unanimously. In the first three sections 
of the Bill there were no alterations. 
No. 1 contained the short title, and Nos. 
2 and 3 were merely continuation clauses. 
Section 4 provided for an amendment of 
Section 24 of the Act, and it was in the 
nature of an extended explanation of a 
term. Section 24 of the Act imposed a 
punishment on a soldier making away 
with or losing by neglect his clothing, 
equipments, arms, &e.; but it did not 
include all articles issued for the personal 
use of the soldier, such, for instance, as 
blankets. As the proposed Amendment 
ran, it was intended that the word 
“equipment ” should inelude all articles 
issued to the eare of the soldier for his 
personal use for military purposes, It 
was true that under Section 40 a charge 
could) be framed in the cases con- 
templated, No. 40 being a sort of 
“omnibus” section, known among 
soldiers as the “devil’s clause.” There 
was, however, a great disinclination to 
use that clause for this purpose, and 
therefore the Amendment was proposed, 
The next Amendment was in Section 25 
of the Act. The present reading, it was 


thought, was not very clear ; according | 


to the present wording, it was held to be 
necessary in the ease of fraudulent intent 
to prove that the intent was to defraud 
some individual, and as it turned out that 
it was the Government which really was 
the object of the fraud the charge would 
not stand. The Amendment proposed that 
it would be enough to show that there was 
fraudulent intent, and that it was im- 
material whether such fraud were against 
the Government or against an individual. 
The next Amendment was in Section 32 
of the Army Act. In Seetion 32 it was 
proposed to add the words “ discharged 
for miseonduet.” At present a man 
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who had been discharged with ignominy, 
as incorrigible and worthless, or on con- 
viction for felony, and who re-enlisted, 
concealing such discharge, was punish- 
able under the section ;— but if discharged 
for misconduct he could not be tried 
under the section, but a charge had to 
be framed of making a false answer on 


attestation, which was cumbrous and 
inconvenient. The Amendment was 
proposed for convenience sake. It had 


been observed that the change might 
give opportunity for heavier punishment 
in such cases; but he could assure the 
liouse that it would not. So far the 
alterations had not been very serious, but 
he now came to a change of rather more 
importance, As Section 46 of the Army 
Act stood at present, the commanding 
officer had power to inflict imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding seven days, ex- 


| cept in the case of absence without leave, 


when 21 days was the limit, regard being 
had by the commanding officer, if he in- 
flicted a punishment of more than seven 
days’ cells, to the number of days during 
which the man had been absent. In the 
sill it was proposed that 21 days should 
be the maximum term in all cases. That 
was the proposal in the Biil, but, as the 
Secretary of State announced in the 
of Commons, steps had been 
taken before the Second Reading to 
secure that 14 days should, for the pre- 
sent, be the maximum punishment that 
could) be inflieted by a commanding 
officer. Before his commanding officer 
a soldier might claim to have the 
evidence taken on oath, It was con- 
sidered that by this alteration the regi- 
mental court martial would almost 
entirely fall into desuetude. It was to 
the interest of the soldier that he should 
be dealt with by his commanding officer 
instead of being arraigned before a Court. 
By this Amendment the War Office were 
proposing to carry out a recommenda- 
tion of a Royal Commission on Courts 
Martial, &e., which sat in 1869, and of 
which Colonel Wilson Patten was Chair- 
man, That Commission reported in 
favour of increasing the powers of the 
commanding officer, and thereby reducing 
the number of courts martial, as the fre- 
queney of courts martial tended to de- 
prive them of the proper weight which 
should attach to them. Then, in regard 
to Article 48, there was another change 
of some importance. Section 48 of the 
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present Act provided that the minimum 
number of officers serving on a district 
court martial in the United Kingdom, 
India, Malta, or Gibraltar, should be 
tive: elsewhere, three. It was now 
proposed to reduce the minimum to three 
everywhere, and it should be observed 
that it was only the minimum which 
was to be reduced. By this arrange- 
ment much inconvenience in certain places 
would be obviated, and it was anticipated 
that justice would be better carried out. 
Such a court would consist of one field 
officer, one captain, and, at any rate, not 
more than one subaltern, so that it 
would be a court having certainly a 
sufficiency of experience. In all serious 
eases the number of the court would be 
tive, and for these eases the General 
Officer commanding the district or station 
would provide. There was but one 
other Amendment to which he need 
draw attention. Section 9 of the Bill 
proposed to abolish summary courts 
martial and to enable field general courts 
martial to exercise their powers. At 
present these two tribunals were just 
alike in this—that they could not be 
resorted to except where an ordinary 
court martial could not be assembled, 
and thus each of them constituted a 
method of promptly punishing offences 
under circumstances of special necessity. 
They resembled each other in their 
powers and procedure, but the field 
court martial could be convened only for 
offences committed across the sea and 
against the property and person of an 
inhabitant of the country, whilst the 
summary court martial dealt with offences 
on active service generally, It was pro- 
posed to abolish the summary court 
martial by the repeal of the 55th section 
of the Act, and its powers and procedure 
were incorporated under Section 49, 
authorising and regulating field courts- 
martial, In that respect there would not 
be any change in the law, and the law, 
in effect, remained the same. These 
were the principal changes in the Army 
Act which the Secretary of State re- 
commended to Parliament. It could not 
be said they were against the interest 
of the soldier, and, whilst they might 
tend to the reduction of punishment, it 
was confidently anticipated by those best 
qualified to judge that they could not 
tend to relax discipline, and would in no 
way impair military justice, 
Lord Sandhurst 
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Moved, “That the Bill be now read 24,” 
—( The Lord Sandhurst.) 


*Tue Ear or CRANBROOK: My 
Lords, my noble Friend has made a very 
clear statement with regard to this Bill, 
There is no doubt that in the system 
which now prevails of supplementing 
from separate Acts every year the existing 
Army Bill some prejudice to the law is 
created because the references to sub- 
sequent Acts become very numerous. It 
is necessary to refer to them in order to 
ascertain what is the real meaning of the 
Army Bill ; and it would be very con- 
venient, when definite conclusions have 
been arrived at on these matters, to have 
the Army Bill consolidated and made into 
one measure, so that soldiers and others 
may know the Code under which 
they are living. But that point does not 
now arise. The only point I wish to eall 
your Lordships’ attention is — with 
regard to the power granted to the com- 
manding officer to extend the seven days’ 
punishment to 21 days under the Bill, 
The right hon. Gentleman who fills the 
Office of Secretary of State for War 
undertook, as I understand, that 14 
should be the extreme limit to which 
General Officers should go under an Order 
from him to be issued during the current 
year. That seems to be an unsatisfactory 
state of things, because you pass a Bill 
with a new limit of 21 days, and at 
once dispense with it by an Order from 
the Secretary of State. That seems 
a very unsatisfactory way of proceed- 
ing ; but as I am unwilling to delay a 
Bill which is always dealt with regard- 
less of Party considerations of any kind, 
I should offer every facility to my 
noble Friend, after putting into the 
Act an Amendment of — * four- 
teen” for “twenty-one,” by the sus- 
pension of Standing Orders to carry the 
Bill to a conclusion to-morrow. 

Lorp CHELMSFORD, considering 
the matter from a practical point of view, 
approved the Amendments of the Army 
Act proposed in the Bill. He was of 
opinion that an enlargement of command- 
ing officers’ power of punishment would 
have advantageous results for the soldier, 
for if there was such an enlargement 
many a man would be saved from the 
stigma of trial by court martial, and of 
having his name entered on the 
defaulters’ sheet. It was not too much 
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to give commanding officers power of im- 
prisonment for 21 days. Having him- 
self commanded a regiment, and knowing 
how this would be likely to affect the 
men, he did not like the Army Annual 
Bill to pass its Second Reading without 
that statement being made. 

Lorv SANDHURST, on behalf of 
the Secretary for War, quite agreed with 
the noble Earl opposite that the Amend- 
ment limiting the power of imprisonment 
to 14 days should if, possible, be printed 
in the Bill. If time permitted 
would be taken to meet the views of the 
noble Earl. He should move the suspen- 
sion of the Standing Orders when next 
the Bill came before their Lordships, in 
order that all the remaining stages might 
be disposed of without delay. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, as regards mere method of 
procedure I see that the Bill did pass 
Hovse of Commons in 
rather an abnormal manner. Though it 
would be improper for me to express an 
opinion upon or to contest the propriety of 
anything that takes place in that House, 
I would point out that the practically 
immegliate acceptance which it is the 
custom of your Lordships to give to 
certain classes of Bills which come up 
from the House of Commons is con- 


steps 


through the 


ditional on the amount of consideration | 


which they have received in that House. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2°, and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 


House To-morrow ; and Standing Order | 


No. XX XIX. to be considered, in order 


to its being dispensed with. 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL.—(Xo, 36.) 
Reported with Amendments, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


MUSSEL FISHERY 
CONFIRMATION BILL 


[u.L. | 


A Bill to confirm an Order made by the 
Secretary for Scotland under the Sea Fisheries 
Act, 1868, relating to a several oyster and 
mussel fishery at Loch Craran, Argyllshire-— 
Was presented by the Lord Playfair; read 1*; 
to be printed, and referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 63.) 


OYSTER AND Pho- 


VISIONAL ORDER 
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POLLUTION PREVENTION BILL 


[u.1.] 


A Bill to explain the Rivers Pollution Pre- 
vention Act, 1876—Was presented by the Lord 
Monkswell ; read 1* ; and to be printed. (No. 64.) 


RIVERS 


CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 40.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order: Bills reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 

House adjourned at a quarter past 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, 
aquarter past Four o'clock, 





‘HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 20th April 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


THE DEATH OF THOMAS ALBIN, 
Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) : 
| I beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 

his attention has been called to the ease 
|of Thomas Albin, aged 21, who recently 
jdied in Camperdown Police Station, 
| Glasgow, to which he had been conveyed 


| by constables, who had found him lying 
unconscious in the street, and locked up 
ona charge of being drunk and incapable : 
| whether it is true, as stated by Albin’s 
father, that the toe-caps of his son's 
boots were worn into holes and his 
trowsers from the knees downwards 
thickly covered with dust, proving that 
while in a dying state he had been 
dragged or trailed face downwards 
through the streets to the police station ; 
and whether any independent investiga- 
tion was made into the conduct of the 
police in the matter, or to ascertain the 
real cause of Albin’s sudden death ? 

*Tur LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. B. 
Batrour, Clackmannan, &e.) : Full and 
independent inquiry has been made into 
this case, both at the time of the oecur- 
rence and again recently, and a special 
preeognition of the doctor in charge was 
taken by order of the Advocate Depute. 
The death was certitied to be probably 
due to heart disease, and this has been 
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corroborated by further medical testimony 
spontaneously given afew days ago by 
a doctor who attended the deceased in 
December last. The evidence shows that 
the deceased had probably fallen in the 
street and been moved to the position in 
which he was found by the police. The 
dust upon his trowsers may be due to that 
fall, and the state of the boots is not un- 
accounted for. There is nothing to show 
that blame can be attributed to the two 
pelicemen, assisted by whom the deceased 
walked to the station. He was not locked 
up on a charge of being “drunk and 
incapable.” When he reached the station, 
about 150 vards from where he was found, 
it was at once seen that he was seriously 
ill, and the doctor and his father were 
summoned, both arriving before his 
death. 


THE SECONDARY EDUCATION GRANT 
FOR SCOTLAND, 

Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL (Glasgow 
and Aberdeen Universities) : I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether he 
has now received Reports from all the 
County and Burgh Committees to which 
he submitted the question of distribution 
of the grant for secondary education in 
Scotland ; whether he is prepared to 
state how many of those Committees 
have reported in favour of the method of 
distribution proposed in the Minute of 
the Seotch Education Department of 
3st January last, and how many have 
reported in favour of some other method 
ef distribution ; and whether the grant 
will be distributed in accordance with 
the Reports of the majority of the County 
and Burgh Committees to which the 
question of distribution was referred 7 


Tne SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir GeorGe TREVELYAN, Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): Full Reports have 
been received from several, but not all, 
of the County and Burgh Committees, 
but replies have been received from ali 
to the Cireular of the Ist March, in 
which their opinion was requested as to 
the alternative methods of distribution. 
Of 39 Committees, 24 are in favour of 
the principle embodied in the Minute of 
the 3st January, and 15 prefer a local 
distribution. The course now to be pursued 
is under consideration, and I shall shortly 
lay before the House a new Minute, 
which may, I trust, be accepted as a 


Mr. J. B. Balfour 
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reasonable compromise between the con- 
flicting views. 

Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness. 
shire): May I ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware that an arrange- 
ment which would suit the burghs in the 
South of Scotiand would not suit the 
rural districts in the North, and whether 
he will be prepared to make a different 
arrangement for the Highlands ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: Iam aware 
that the conditions of several parts of 
Scotland are extremely different. — ] 
shal! take into consideration, as far as 
possible, the condition of the Highlands, 
Iam well aware that they are under a 
disadvantage under the local distribution 
as compared with the distribution under 
the Minute of the 31st January, 


COSTS IN POACHING PROSECUTIONS, 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if his 
attention has been called to the case of 
John Cameron, crofter, of Ardnamurchan, 
who was tried on the 5th inst. before 
Sheriff M‘Kechnie on a charge of poach- 
ing, the defence being that he was trap- 
ping rabbits with the consent of the 
occupier ; whether he is aware that the 
Sheriff, after hearing the evidence, de- 
cided that, according to the technical 
wording of the Statute, John Cameron 
had committed the offence, and fined him 
£1 with £4 4s. of “modified expenses”; 
and whether he will remit a part, or the 
whole, of such sentence ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: John 
Cameron was found by a gamekeeper 
upon ground under his charge with a 
gun and two ferrets, and he had newly- 
killed rabbits in his possession. The 
keeper asked him to leave the ground, 
but he refused, stating that he had_per- 
mission from the tenant, whose name he 
gave. The gamekeeper then went to 
the person named and inquired whether 
he had given Cameron the permission 
alleged, and the person denied this, The 
gamekeeper returned to Cameron and 
again asked him to leave the ground, but 
he again declined to do so. It was 
proved at the trial that he had no such 
permission as he alleged, and the convie- 
tion appears to have been fully warranted 
by the evidence. I have no power to 
remit the fine even if there had been 
ground for doing so, and the right to the 
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costs is with the proprietor by whom the ! meeting of “ The Irish National Federa- 


prosecution was instituted. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: If the costs 
in a small matter of this kind amount in 
the modified form to four guineas what 
would the total be in an unmodified form ? 

*Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: I admit it 
does seem a large amount, and I can only 
account for it by the fact that the persons 
concerned had a long distance to travel, 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Twenty-five 


miles. 


INCOME TAX PAYMENTS IN ITRELAND. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer whether he will state, as ex- 
actly as possible, what was the amount 
paid in Income Tax by each Province of 
Ireland during the last fiuancial year, 
and what was the amount paid under 
Schedule D by each Province during the 
same time; and how much of the amount 
paid in the Province of Leinster was con- 
tributed by persons er corporations resi- 
dent or trading in the Province of Ulster ? 

Ture SECRETARY ro tne TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hinserr, Oldham) : 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer asks 
me to say that he has already stated to 
the hon. Member for West Cavan that 
this Return cannot be given for Provinces, 
as the tax districts for the collection of 
revenue are not co-terminate with the 
Provinees. The Returns might be given 
for the tax districts, and some general 
idea might be formed from them of the 
general contribution in different parts of 
the country. The Inland Revenue have 


no information which would enable them | 


to answer the latter part of the question. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
Is it not a fact that payments are credited 
to Munster in respeet of money really 
earned in Ulster ? 

Sin J. T. HIBBERT: I must ask 
for notice of that question. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: But is it not 
a fact ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): It 


is not. 


VACANT FARMS IN COUNTY WEsT- 
MEATH. 

Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called toa report in the Jrish 
Catholic of the 8th April, of a committee 





tion,” held at Rochfort Bridge, County 
Westmeath, on Sunday, the 2nd April, 
presided over by the Very Rev. P. 
Fagan, P.P., V.F., to receive com- 
plaints and explanations coneerning the 
conduct of residents in the distriets re- 
specting the taking by such persons of 
vacant farms from which it appears that, 
after discussion, the committee decided 
upon “ taking into consideration the state 
of affairs in the district * ; and what steps 
the Irish Government have taken to en- 
sure freedom of contract and protection 
for the law-abiding residents in the Roch- 
fort Bridge District and the district of 
Medina adjoining ? 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I have seen the report re- 
ferred to. The police were not present 
at the meeting, and no complaints have 
been made to them by the persons meni 
tioned as to any injurious effects result- 
ing from the meeting. I may add, how- 
ever, that the police will continue to give 
the matter their attention. 


IRISH OFFICIALS’ SALARIES. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he would 
grant a Return showing the salaries paid 
to Catholic and Protestant officials 
respectively in Ireland, with the rank 
and name in each case 7 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I find, as I ex- 
pected, that there are no records in 
existence which would enable me to 
answer this question or procure such a 
Return. Such records as exist afford no 
information on the point referred to by 
my hon. and learned Friend. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Would the right 
hon. Gentleman have any diffieulty in 
giving a Return of the names and 
salaries of every person connected with 
the administration in Ireland ? We could 
supply the other portion for ourselves, 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : No doubt one 
could easily prepare a list of all the 
officers connected with the administration 
in Ireland, but the Return asked for 
would be contrary to precedent. I am 
inclined to think it could be found in sueh 
a work as Thom’s. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, §.) : May 
I suggest that care should be taken in 
the case of such a Return in view of the 
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possible injury that might be inflicted on 
Protestants ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: There was a 
Return given some time ago as regards 
the Magistrates, and that probably was 
in the mind of my hon. and learned 
Friend when he put the question ; but 
then, if I remember right, no religions of 
individuals were given, but only aggre- 
gates for counties. 
ACCIDENTAL AND SUSPICIOUS DEATH 

IN SCOTLAND. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the Lord Advocate whether he is aware 
that there is a general desire in Scotland 
that public inquiries should be held into 
deaths from accidents or under suspicious 
circumstances ; whether it is in his power 
to direct the Procurators Fiseal to conduct 
such inquiries in public and to give 
publicity to their Reports, now made 
privately through the Agent for the 
Crown to his Lordship ; and whether, if 
legislation is necessary to secure public 
inquests, he will introduce a Bill for this 
purpose ¢ 

*Mr. J. BL. BALFOUR: I am aware 
that there is a prevalent desire in Scot- 
land that public inquiries should be held in 
regard to deaths resulting from accidents 
occurring in industrial employments, and 
it is intended to introduce a Bill dealing 


with the subject during the present 
Session. I do not consider that I have 
power to direct Procurators Fiseal to 


conduct such inquiries in public and to 
give publicity to the Reports now made 
to the Crown Agent. 
HOME BILL. 


THE RULE 


Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief | 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land to what officers of the Civil Service 
in Ireland the proposed Government 
Amendment to Clause 27 of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill is intended to apply ; 
and are the Assistant Commissioners 
legal and lay appointed under *“ The 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1881,” and the 
Acts amending and extending the same 
intended to be ineluded amongst the 
officers to which the said clause when 
amended will apply ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Amendment 
to Clause 27 of the Government of Ire- 
land Bill is proposed mainly for persons 
holding the joint offices of Clerk of the 


Mr. Johnston 
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Rule Bill. 


Crown and Peace under the County 
Officers and Courts Act, 1877, but it 
would apply to any other persons who 
hold by a similar tenure. Such of the 
Assistant Land Commissioners, legal and 
lay, as have been declared permanent 
Civil Servants of the Crown under 
Section 28 of the Purchase of Land 
(Ireland) Act, 1891, come, not under 
this proposed Amendment, but under 
Clause 28 of the Bill. 

Mr. DANE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with reference to the refusal of the 
Irish Government to grant permission to 
the officers and men of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary to appoint a central repre- 
sentative committee of the Force to meet 
in Dublin for the purpose of considering 
the future position of the Force and repre- 
senting its views to Parliament by Peti- 
tion, whether, having regard to the 
intense feeling now existing in the Force 
in respect of the Schedule provisions to 
the Government of Treland Bill, the Go- 
vernment will grant permission to the 
officers and men of that Foree to appoint 
acentral representative committee to meet 
at Dublin ? 

CotoxneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): At the same time, 
may I ask the right hon, Gentleman 
if the Royal Irish Constabulary will be 
allowed, if they so desire, to hold in 
Dublin «a general meeting of their mem- 
bers under the presidency of the Inspector 
General or other high officer, and to 
send thereto delegates from the several 
districts, counties, cities, and boroughs to 
consider their fate under the Home Rule 
Bill; and, in such ease, if he would con- 
sent to reeeive a deputation from the 
general mecting on the proposed terms of 
disbandment 7 

Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : And may 
I ask the Chief Seeretary if he will take 
steps to induce the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary authorities to re-consider their 
decision refusing to permit a central 
representative committee of members of 
the Foree to meet in Dublin to diseuss 
their position as affected by the Home 
Rule Bill 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY : Some misappre- 
hension appears to exist with reference 
to the decision come to by the Inspector 
General of Constabulary in this matter. 
The officers and men were informed that, 
they might form representative county 
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committees to prepare and send forward 
their views. The Reports of many such 
county committees have beer received by 
the Inspector General and are being 
fully inquired into, and when all these 
Reports have been received the Inspector 
General will then consider the question 
of the propriety of inviting the attendance 
in Dublin of a small number of officers 
and men representative of the interests 
of the Force. No good purpose would be 
served by the assembling in Dublin of a 
large number of officers and men, Some 
bad purposes might be served by it ; and 
such a meeting, besides being unwork- 


able, would be undesirable from a dis- | 


ciplinary point of view, just as a meeting 
of troops would be. 


eluding paragraph of the question of the | 


hon. and gallant Member for Central 
Sheffield, I believe no object would be 
gained by an interview with me which 
could not be better served by the course 
proposed by the Inspector General. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As a point of 
Order, may I ask you, Mr. Speaker, 
whether such a phrase as the following 
in a question is in Order :— 

“ Having regard to the intense feeling now 
existing in the Force in respect of the Schedule 
provisions to the Government of Ireland Bill.” 
Have we not had such remarks con- 
stantly disallowed in the case of questions 
by Nationalist Members ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man took upon himself the responsibility 
of asserting that there is an “ intense 
feeling now existing in the Force.” I 
think it would be better to leave such 
expressions out of questions, and make 
these as colourless as possible. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
May I ask whether, if there is a strong 
desire on the part of the Foree to send a 
deputation to the right hon, Gentleman, 
he will receive them in the same way as 
he had received the Civil servants ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The Royal Irish 
Constabulary, being an armed, disciplined, 
and semi-military Foree, they are not in 
the same position as Civil servants. I 
do not say it might not be desirable I 
should receive a deputation; but cer- 
tainly at this stage I shouid regard such 
an interview as inexpedient, when the 
person with whom they should most 
properly communicate is the official head 
of the Foree—the Inspector Geueral. 
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| Mr. ROSS :'Am I to understand that 
|a representative committee meeting of 
officers and men of the Constabulary had 
been prohibited by order of the Inspector 
|General? [Cries of “Speak out!” and 

“ You speak loud enough in a Coercion 


| Court.” ] 


| Mr. JOHNSTON: I rise to Order. 
Is it in Order to call out about a Coercion 
Court 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.): I 
I have heard the 
loudly in a 





| 
| used the expression, 
| hon, Gentleman speak 
| Coercion Court. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I am not aware 


whether the Inspector General has been 
} asked to sanction such a meeting; but 


/my impression is that the Inspector, if 
| asked, would decline, and that, I should 
think, would be a decision commanding 
the approval of the Government. 


| Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has the right 
j hon, Gentleman's attention been called 
| to attempts by the officers to work up 
feeling among the men? Has he re- 
ceived any complaints from the men to 
that effect ¢ 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! That 


is clearly out of Order. 


EDUCATIONAL DISPUTE AT ASHTON- 
IN-MAKERFIELD. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : In the absence of the hon. 
Member for the Ince Division of Lanca- 
shire, I beg to ask the Vice President of 
the Committee of Council on Edueation 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that the head schoolmaster of 
St. Luke’s Mission School, Stubshaw 
Cross, Ashton-in-Makertield, Lancashire, 
has openly refused to edueate the 
daughter of John Crooks ; that he has 
reported him to the School Board of the 
township, and that the said School Board 
has threatened legal proceedings against 
Crooks unless he send his daughter to 
school with the school fees ; whether the 
schoolmaster is acting within the mean- 
ing of the Education Act in refusing to 
educate the girl in question; and 
whether the School Board have power to 
compel payment of fees in such a case ; 
and, if not, what steps he proposes to 
take in foreing compliance with the Act 
of Parliament ? 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : A letter was received 
yesterday from Mr. Crooks, from which 
it appears that he sent his daughter to 
Stubshaw Cross National School without 
a fee, that she was sent away in conse- 
quence, and that he has been summoned 
before the School Attendance Committee 
and told that proceedings would be taken 
against him if he did not send the child 
to school and pay her fees. This school 
retains the right of charging fees under 
the Act of 1891, and the managers are 
within their right in refusing to admit a 
child who comes without the fee. There 
is no School Board for this district ; the 
duty of enforcing school attendance be- 
longs to the School Attendance Com- 
mittee for Ashton-in-Makerfield. Mr. 
Crooks now, for the first time, makes 
application to the Department for free 
education for his child, and the Depart- 
ment will at once proceed to take the 
steps required by the Act to provide a 
free place for her. But until the free 
place is provided, he is still obliged to 
send the child to school and to pay the 
fee. 


BELTURBET BARRACKS. 

Mr. KNOX (Cavan, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the Barracks at Belturbet are 
intended to be left vacant ; and, if so, for 
what reason ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. CampsBe __-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The barracks at Belturbet 
are occupied from time to time when 
those at neighbouring stations are full. 
At the date of the last Return a company 
of the 2nd Battalion Royal West Kent 
Regiment was in occupation. 


HER MAJESTY’S VICE CONSUL AT 
DENIA. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs has Don 
Jose Ramos Morand, an employé in a 
commercial house, anda Spanish subject, 
in Denia, been appointed Her Majesty’s 
Vice Censul at that port; was any 
application received in 1891, some time 
before such appointment was made, from 
a leading merchant resident there for 
many years; and is it the practice to 
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prefer for such positions the citizens of 
Foreign Countries to subjects of Her 
Majesty ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): 
Mr. Morand, a British subject, held this 
Vice Consulship from 1857 till his death 
in the present year. His nephew has 
now been appointed to succeed him, 
Other applications were received, but the 
present Mr, Morand was exceptionally 
well recommended by British Authorities. 
I may add that the only profit derived 
from the post is a fee allowance of £50 
a year, and that the general practice is 
not that stated in the last paragraph. 

Mr. FORWOOD: May I ask if the 
gentleman just appointed is a Spanish 
subject ? 

Str E. GREY: I understand that he 
is not a British subject. 


ARCHBISHOP KHRIMIAN., 

Mr. GRIFFITH - BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tonbridge): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he is aware that the 
Governor of Jerusalem has refused 
permission to Archbishop Khrimian, 
Catholicos Elect of the National Church 
of Armenia, to leave St. James's 
Monastery in that city for the port of 
Jaffa ; whether his detention constitutes 
a violation of the 62nd Article of the 
Treaty of Berlin ; and whether, in view 
of the earnest desire of the Armenians 
that the Archbishop may be enthroned at 
Etchmiadzin without delay, Her Majesty's 
Government will, either alone or in 
concert with such of the signatory Powers 
as are disposed to require the fulfilment 
of the obligations imposed upon the 
Porte by the Treaty, address an effective 
remonstrance to the Grand Vizier upon 
the subject ? 

*Sir E. GREY: I am informed that 
Arehbishop Khrimian, the Catholicos 
Elect, is detained at Jerusalem pending 
an arrangement as to his assumption of 
Russian nationality to which the Sublime 
Porte objects. The matter does not 
appear to come under the 62nd Article 
of the Treaty of Berlin, which applies to 
religious bodies within the Ottoman 
Empire. Her Majesty’s Government do 
not propose to take the initiative in 
addressing remonstrances to the Porte in 
this matter, 
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CARDINAL LOGUE’S VISIT TO DUNDALK. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether his attention 
has been called to a letter from the Rev, 
A. L. Ford, of Bessbrook, County 
Armagh, in The Belfast News Letter, 
dated the 7th instant, referring to the visit 
of Cardinal Logue to Dundalk, in which 
he states that a journeyman baker, a 
Protestant and an Orangeman, had been 
ordered to march in the procession 
behind the Roman Cardinal, and that, on 
his refusal, he was first threatened with 
dismissal and then dismissed; that, 
although after a few days he was taken 
back again, he was so treated that he 
was obliged to leave again immediately ; 
and whether the police authorities have 
made any report upon this case ? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: As this refers 
toa gentleman in my constituency who 
is greatly aggrieved by the libel on him- 
self, I will ask the permission of the 
House to read three or four sentences 
from a letter 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: On a point of 
Order, should not the Chief Secretary first 
answer the question ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Yes, that would be 
the proper course. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Then I will ask 
the right hon. Gentleman if he has 
received a letter from the person com- 
plained of in the following terms :— 





“The man referred to as having been dis- 
missed for refusing to juin a procession in 
henour of a minister of an alien faith was dis- 
missed from our employment for drunkenness 
two days previously to the date of Cardinal 


Logue’s procession” ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The hon. Member 
for South Tyrone and the rev. gentleman 
named in the question have been curiously 
misinformed, and my hon. Friend who in- 
terposed is perfectly right. The journey- 
man baker, a Protestant—whether he is an 
Orangeman I do not know—and who is 
further described by the rev. corre- 
spondent as a “ pledged teetotaler,” was 
dismissed from his employment in Dun- 
dalk on the 21st March for drunkenness. 
This could have ne connection with the 
visit of a “ Roman Cardinal of an alien 
Chureh,” because it took place two days 
before the Cardinal's arrival in the town. 
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ARTILLERY PRACTICE AT BARRY. 

Mr. LENG : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is 
aware that works now being carried on 
in preparation for artillery practice at 
Barry have excited apprehensions that 
free access to the foreshore, and the 
safety of yachtsmen and boatmen in the 
hay, may be jeopardised ; whether, by 
the law of Scotland, certain rights in the 
foreshore and in the sea, ex adverso, of 
Barry Links are vested in the Crown in 
trust for behoof the public at large ; and 
whether it is the intention of the War 
Department to regulate the shooting 
practice on Barry Links so as not to 
imperil the lives of the lieges in the en- 
joyment of their immemorial rights 7 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A protest has been receive! from the 
Police Commissioners of Carnoustie on 
the ground that the foreshore is much 
used for recreation by visitors, and that 
its use will be interfered with by the 
artillery practice which it is propo-ed to 
carry on, In 1891 the foreshore was 
purchased by the War Department. 
What rights the public had, and how far 
such rights continue to exist, is a legal 
question which I am referring to the 
Law Officers of the Crown. If it is found 
that the public have rights, bye-laws for 
their protection will, of course, become 
necessary, 


THE PROTECTION OF SCOTCH 
FISHERIES. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Ad- 
miralty whether arrangements will be 
made to send one or both of the gun- 
boats now lying in the Humber to the 
North of Scotland to protect the fisher- 
men against the depredations of the 
trawlers, instead of employing them in 
the private interests of the Shipowners’ 
Federation ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tne AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roserrsoyx, Dun- 
dee) : I am prepared to answer the ques- 
tion, but I think it right, Sir, to call 
attention to the statement that the 
gunboats in the Humber are sent there 
“in the private interests of the Ship- 
owners’ Federation” and to ask you 
whether it is in Order ? 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The fact is, that 


this question got behind some other 
papers, and was sent to the printers 
without supervision. The last words 
are clearly out of Order, assuming that 
the gunboats were employed in the 
private interest of the Shipowners’ 
Federation. 

Mr. WEIR : Then may I delete those 
words and ask the question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER : Yes. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: In answer 
to the amended question, I have to say 
that the gunboats are in the Humber in 
pursuance of an application from the 
Home Office, and it is not known when 
their presence there can be dispensed 
with. Their employment there does not 
affect the usual arrangements being 
made for the fishery service. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Without re- 
ferring to the question of the presence of 
gunboats in the Humber, may I ask 
whether the hon. Member is aware that 
great complaints are made by the 
fishermen all round the coast that their 
fishing is completely destroyed by steam 
trawlers because no protection is afforded 
by gunboats ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I am aware 


such complaints have been made. 


INDIAN JUDICIAL OFFICERS. 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for India whether it 
is the case that for some time a corre- 
spondence has been passing between the 
High Court of Calcutta and the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal on the subject of 
Government interference with the in- 
dependence of subordinate judicial officers; 
whether this has led to a difference of 
opinion between the High Court and the 
Lieutenant Governor; whether this 
matter has been referred to the Viceroy 
in Council and the Secretary of State, 
or either of them ; whether the complaint 
of the High Court is that pressure is 
brought by the executive officers of the 
Government to bear upon subordinate 
judicial officers in order to obtain a 
large percentage of convictions in police 
cases; and whether the Secretary of 
State will lay Copies of all the Papers 
puon the Table of the House of 
Commons ? 
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*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE vor INDIA (Mr. Georce 
RussEtt, North Beds.): The corre- 
spondence referred to, which is at present 
incomplete, is before the Secretary of 
State in Council. When it is completed 
the question of laying the Papers on the 
Table will be considered. 


INFECTIOUS DISEASE HOSPITALS. 

Captain’ FENWICK = (Durham, 
Houghton-le-Spring) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether, taking into consideration 
the desire of Local Authorities to build 
hospitals of iron lined with felt, in order 
to cope with sudden outbreaks of 
small-pox and other infectious diseases, 
he will sanction Local Authorities 
borrowing money to erect such buildings, 
provided the plans are approved by the 
architect of the Lecal Government 
Board, even if it is thought necessary to 
make the term of years in which the 
loan is to be paid back a shorter one 
than is now the custom ? 


*THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
Local Government Board are continually 
pressing Sanitary Authorities to provide 
for their districts proper hospital accom- 
modation of a permanent character for 
the treatment of cases of infectious 
diseases ordivarily current in this country, 
and they are always prepared to entertain 
applications for sanction to loans in respect 
of such hospitals. It too frequently 
happens, however, that a Sanitary 
Authority does not provide any hospital 
accommodation until there is a serious 
outbreak of infectious disease, and then 
an iron building is hurriedly put up. 
These buildings can only be regarded 
as emergency hospitals, and it is very 
rarely that they are found to be adapted 
or adaptable except for the temporary 
requirements of the district, and it is not 
the practice of the Board to sanction a 
loan in these cases. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION GRANT, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, 
Partick) : I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he will lay upon the 
Table the Reports from the County and 
Burgh Committees to which he sub- 
mitted the question of distribution of the 
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grant for secondary education in Scot- 
land; and whether he will grant the 
Return to that effect now standing on 
the Paper ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : With regard 
to the question of the hon. Member for 
Partick, he will see that, althongh some 
of the Committees have made Reports, 
these Reports will haveto be re-considered 
in view ef any new Minute, while other 
Committees have delayed to submit a 
scheme until the terms of that further 
Minute are settled. In these cireum- 
stances the Reperts cannot be laid upon 
the Table, but I have no objection to 
grant a Retarn showing which Com- 
mittees prefer to adhere to the Minute 
of the 31st January, ami which prefer a 
proportional allocation amongst localities. 


IRTSH POLICE PENSIONS. 

CeoLtoxer HOWARD VINCENT : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Liewienant of Ireland if the officers 
of the Reyal Irish Constabulary com- 
pelled to retire under the Hane Rule 
Bill will stand in exactly the same posi- 
tion as the constables as regards years 
added te actual service and other 
matters ; if all allowances now counting 
towards pension will be ineluded in 
fixing its amount should the Bill become 
law ; and if he is now in a position to 
state what will be the cost to the British 
and Trish Exchequers respectively of the 
disbandmeut of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary and Dueblin Metropolitan 
Police ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY: The answer to 
the first paragraph is in the affirmative, 
exeept, of course, that in the ease of 
offeers the number of years added is 12, 
and in the ease of constables 10. In 
reply to the second paragraph, the 
allowances now counting will continue 
to count under the Schedule. Tnanswer 
to the third paragraph, I am not ina 
position to state what will be the cost 
for reasons which I think my hon. and 
gallant Friend will readily recognise, be- 
cause it must depend on the number of 
men volunteering for the new Force and 
other matters which cannot be decided 
for a considerable time. It is not possible 
to give anything like an accurate esti- 
mate of the cost. 
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THE RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 

Sm GEORGE RUSSELL (Berks, 
Wokingham): I beg to ask the Presi- 
deut of the Board of "Trade if he has re- 

ceived any communications from ship- 

owners with reference to the proposed 

alterations of the rule of the road at sea; 

and, if so, whether such communications 

are in favour of or against the alterg. 
tions in Articles 21 and 28 ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve ta, Sheaield, 
Brightside) : Communications have. been 
received from certain shipowners aad as- 
sociations against the alterations. in the 
Articles named. — These will be carefully 
considered,together with any others which 
may be received during the period of 
three months from the opening of the 
Session, for which the rules in draft will 
remain on the Table of the House. 
EDINBURGH VOLUNTEER ESTABLISH- 

MENTS. 

Mr POWELL WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S.): In the absence of the 
noble Lord the Member for West Edin- 
burgh I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether other corps in 
the Edinburgh district were below their 
establishments whena Volunteer Engineer 
Corps for Leith was sanctioned in 1888 
and put on the establishments by the 
War Office, and withdrawn owing to 
opposition of local Volunteer Com- 
manding Officers now removed: are 
certain corps in the Edinburgh district 
always below their establishments, and 
not more so at present than is usually 
the ease; and whether the citizens of 
Edinburgh and Leith are deprived of 
the opportunity of serving their country 
as Engineer Volunteers because they will 
not complete the establishments of certain 
local corps of other arms ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 

The answer to the first two questions is 
in the affirmative. With regard to the 
point raised in the third question, the 
two companies of Fortress Engineers 
which it was desired to raise in 1888 in 
Edinburgh and Leith, but which were 
not raised there beeause of local diffi- 


culties, have been otherwise provided, 
In view of the great extent to which 


the various corps in the neighbourhood 
are below their full establishment—the 
deficiency amounting to nearly 2,000 
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meu—it has uot been thought desirable 
for some time past to sanction the forma- 
tion of new companies, and several ap- 
plications have been refused. 


PiERS ON THE ARGYLL COAST. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland if any decision 
has been come to in the matter of the 
applications for small grants for the con- 
struction of piers at Portnahaven, Min- 
gary, and other places in Argyllshire 
made by the County Couneil ? 


Sin G. TREVELYAN : In reply to 
the hon. Member, I am glad to inform 
him that the applications for piers at 
Portnahaven, Lochbuie, and Croggan 
have been entertained in terms of Section 
42 Sub-section (4) of the Western High- 
lands Works Act, 1891. The two last 
have been submitted to the Board of 
Trade under the same Act and section, 
and Portnahaven will be submitted as 
soou as the final plans and specifications 
are furnished by the County Council. 
The application for a pier at Blackmill 
Bay has also been entertained upon the 
condition that the grant to be recom- 
mended to the Treasury for sanction will 
not exceed a given sum, whatever the 
final cost of the work may be. I am 
awaiting a reply from the County Council 
on this point, accompanied by the plans 
and other documents required by the 
Act, on the receipt of which the applica- 
tion will at once be submitted to the 
Board of Trade. The application for 
a pier at Mingary is still under con- 
sideration, and I am awaiting a further 
communication from the County Council 
ou certain points in connection with it. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE-SAVING 
SERVICE. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
will move Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Washington to obtain, and transmit to 
the Foreign Office, the United States 
Report on the working and cost of the 
United States Life-Saving Service, with 
a view to laying it upon the Table of 
the House ? 

*Sirn E. GREY: The last Report we 
have on this subject is for 1890. Copies 
of more receut ones shall be asked for. 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


{COMMONS} 
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THE FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, 

Mr. DE TATTON EGERTON 
(Cheshire, Knutsford): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, in view of the inefficient carrying 
out of the Food and Drugs (1875) Act 
and Amendment Act, and to the unsatis- 
factory results of prosecutions undertaken 
under their provisions, whether he will 
grant a Select Committee to inquire into 
the whole subject, with a view to sug- 
gesting such amendment of the Acts as 
will render them more workable and 
efficient ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: As the hon, 
Member is no doubt aware, a Bill for the 
amendment of the Sale of Food and 
Drugs Acts is now before the House, 
and the Government propose to concur 
in the Second Reading of that Bill on 
the understanding that it will be referred 
to a Select Committee of the House. If 
this course is adopted, the main purpose 
for which a Select Committee to con- 
sider the operation of the Acts would be 
appointed would to a large extent be 
secured, 

Mr. DE TATTON EGERTON: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman be pre- 
pared to allow a Committee to go into 
the whole subject, seeing that the Bill 
does not cover a great many questions of 
serious importance ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: That will be 
secured by the Reference to the Select 
Committee, which will have power after 
taking evidence to introduce into the 
Bill such other clauses as may be deemed 
uecessary. The adoption of the course 
suggested by the hon. Gentleman would 
only have the effect of deferring till 
another year legislation on the subject, 
and that the Government is not prepared 
to do. sd 


THE CASE OF SAMUEL HARRIS. 

Mr. KEARLEY (Devonport): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he has considered the case of 
Samuel Harris, who in 1869, whilst 
serving in the Navy, met with an acci- 
dent, and was invalided with 6d. a day 
pension for life, which, after enjoying 
uninterruptedly for 23 years, was sus- 
pended by Admiralty Letter, dated 30th 
September last, for having received the 
pension whilst in Government employ- 
ment; whether: he is aware that unti! 
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1885 Harris was in the employment of 
the contractor for repairs at Keyham 
Dockyard, and that in that year, in con- 


sequence of the Government having 
decided to set up their own works 
department, he was transferred with 


others to their employment under the 
arrangements made with the contractor 
at that time; and whether, under the 
exceptional circumstances of the case, 
the Admiralty will pay him his arrears 
of pension, and allow him to continue to 
draw it in the future ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The facts 
are as stated by the hon. Member. The 
Regulations preclude Harris, while em- 
ployed in the Dockyard, from receiving a 
pension which was granted to him 
because he could not continue to serve in 
the Navy. The whole question of the 
suspension of these disability pensions is 
under review, and Harris’s ease will be 
dealt with in accordance with the decision 
which may be arrived at on the general 
question. 


IRISH SCIENCE AND ART CLASSES. 
Mr. WILLIAM KENNY (Dublin, 


St. Stephen's Green): I beg to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if he 
will either grant a Return of, or state, the 
numbers of the schools of science and 
art in Ireland, the science and art classes, 
the teachers and assistant teachers, and 
students who will lose the benetit of 
grants from the Imperial Government 
under the Science and Art Department in 
ease the Government of Ireland Bill 
becomes law ; and whether, in the latter 
event, the students of the science and 
art schools in Ireland under the new 
Constitution wil! be entitled te compete 
for the National and other Scholarships 
and Queen's Prizes as they do at 
present ? ° 

Mr. ACLAND: A Return on this 
point is not necessary, as full information 
is already given in the Calendar and 
Annual Report of the Science and Art 
Department. I demur to the suggestion 
that any benefits will be lost. Fuil pro- 
vision is made in the Bill for the Govern- 
ment of Ireland in respect of the grants 
now made by the Imperial Government 
towards Irish education. From such 
experience as I possess I believe that 
better provision will be made for technical 
education in Ireland under an Irish 
Legislature than is made at the present 
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time. The Royal Exhibitions and 
National Scholarships are open to all 
British subjects, and I see no reason why 
they should not continue so. The ques- 
tion of the Queen's Prizes may be one for 
further consideration. 


PETITIONS AGAINST HOME RULE. 
Mr. LODER (Brighton): I beg to 


ask the hon. Member for Linlithgowshire 
whether he will state the total number of 
Petitions which have been presented to 
this House in favour of and against the 
Government of Ireland Bill, together with 
the number of signatures, including the 
uumbers already stated in the last Report 
of the Committee on Publie Petitions ? 

At the same time, I should like to ask 
the hon. Member if he can give the 
House any information as to what parts 
of the United Kingdom the Petitions 
come from ? 

Mr. M‘LAGAN: The total number 
of Petitions in favour of the Government 
of Ireland Bill is 15 and the number of 
signatures 30. The total number up to 
and including April 19 presented against 
the Bill was 1,864, and the signatures 
532,700. It is not usual for the Com- 
mittee to classify according to country, 
but to satisfy my own curiosity I 
examined the Report presented last week. 
There were 845 Petitions presented 
during that period. Of these 419 were 
from England, one from Wales, 13 from 
Scotland, 411 from Ireland, and one from 
Switzerland. 

Mr. DALZIEL (Kirkealdy, &e.) : In 
order that the House may be able to 
judge of the value of these Petitions, I 
beg to ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether the 
signatures of boys and girls ought to be 
received, and whether the same persons 
can sign several Petitions on the same 
subject ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is no limita- 
tion that I know of as to the age of 
signatories of Petitions to this House. 
Of course, if the hon. Gentleman is 
aware that a whole school of boys or of 
girls have signed Petitions it is his duty 
to bring the matter before the Chairman 
of the Committee on Petitions, in order 
to ascertain whether compulsion had 
been employed. As to the other ques- 
tion—the same persons signing several 
Petitions to the same effect—I think 
it would be a violation of the Rules that 
an individual should sign repeated Peti- 
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place. If the Petitions came from different 
localities it might be permissible for the 
same person to sign more than one 
Petition if he had interests in such 
localities. I think the hon. Member 
would obtain more satisfactory informa- 
tion if he placed the matter before the 
hon. Member for Linlithgow, the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Public Petitions, 
when an investigation would be made. 

Mr. DALZIEL: In view of your 
statement as to the general principle 
which should govern these matters, I 
wish to ask the hon. Member for 
Linlithgow whether the Committee are 
aware that the following communication 
was sent to hotel-keepers in connection 
with the Petitions against the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill :— 

“Dear Sir,—The Conservative Association 
are very anxious to have as many sheets of 
Petitions against Home Rule as possible. Will 
you help us by signing, and getting anyone in 
the hotel to sign, man, woman, boy, or girl, and 
return the signed sheets tome? Your visitors 
in Easter week should be able to fill up several 
sheets. It makes no difference if such sheets 
have been signed before.” 

Will any means be taken to check the 
signatures of children and the signature 
of the same person several times over ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: May I ask 
where that cireular came from ? 

Mr. DALZIEL: I had not intended 
to state that, but as I am asked for it 
the hon. Member shall have it. The 
circular is dated March 28, 1893, and it 
is signed by Thomas Holland, Mount 
Ephraim House, Tunbridge Wells, the 
local Conservative Secretary. 

Mr. MSLAGAN: I did not see the 
circular until my attention was called to 
it by the question of the hon. Member. 
I do not know how weare to get the means 
of discovering the signatures of children, 
It is a very difficult thing, for very often 
the children sign a great deal better than 
the adults. In a case that occurred a 
few years ago the attention of the Com- 
mittee was directed to a Petition in 
which it was said that a whole school of 
children signed. They investigated the 
matter and found that to be the case, and 
struck it out. As regards the other 
question, when it is found that the same 
person has signed more than once on the 
same Petition we invariably strike the 
name out. But we cannot say very 
often whether the same individual signs 


Mr. Speaker 
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When we do dis- 
cover it we also strike it out. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Is it not 
the fact that in the Irish Petitions 
children in arms sign in a good flowing 
hand ? 

Mr. PINKERTON (Galway): May 
I ask whether, in cases where children are 
allowed to sign, it would be the duty of 
the Committee to inquire whether com- 
pulsion had been used ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I said that in the 
case of a whole school of children signing 
it would arouse strong suspicion, and it 
would be the duty of the Committee to 
inquire whether compulsion had been 
used, 

Mr. PINKERTON: And if I pro- 
duce evidence that that has been done 
will these Petitions be struck out ¢ 

Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Mem- 
ber lays the matter before the hon. 
Member for Linlithgow, it will, I am 
sure, be carefully considered. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): May I 
ask whether the hon. Member can state 
how many of the signatures against the 
Bill came from Ireland ? 

Mr. M‘LAGAN: I have not got 
that. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): To 
whom was the circular addressed ? 

Mr. DALZIEL : I shall be happy to 
give the hon. Member privately the in- 
formation he asks for. 


THE WELSH LOCAL VETO BILL. 
Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether he is aware that a large number 





ef Members of the House of Commons 
have recently received an anonymous 
communication concerning the Welsh 
Local Veto Bill, in unstamped letters ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government 
authorised this method of supporting 
their views; and whether he will take 
the necessary steps for stopping a repeti- 
tion of it ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Moriey, Nottingham, E.): I 
have no information on the subject re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, but I may 
say that sending an unstamped letter 
through the post is not an offence under 
the Post Office Acts. It is always open 
to the addressee to refuse to receive it, 
or return it unopened to the postman. 
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NON-PAYMENT OF RATES. 

Mr. RENSHAW (Renfrew, W.): F 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he will upon the Table the Return 
in regard to Non-payment of Rates, 
ordered by the House on 28th February ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: In reply to 
the hon. Member the Return was laid on 
the Table on the 30th ultimo, and the 
press revise returned to the Queen's 
printers last Monday. I have given in- 
structions for its immediate issue. 


SCOTCH MEDICAL OFFICERS OF 
HEALTH. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary for Seotland whether his attention 
has been drawn to a circular issued by 
the Society of Medical Officers for 
Health in Scotland as to a proposal to 
withdraw the requirement that as a con- 
dition of participation in the grant for 
Sanitary Officers the Medical Officers of 
the larger and more important counties 
should not engaged in private practice, 
in which it is stated that the Board of 
Supervision intimated that, having con- 
sulted Lord Lothian, they would be 
unable, except in the case of the smaller 
and insular counties, to give their recom- 
mendation where a Medical Officer of 
a county was permitted to engage in 
private practice ; that the Lord Advocate 
stated that he thought the Scottish Office 
would not be well advised if they dis- 
countenanced the action of the Board of 
Supervision in endeavouring to get 
Medical Officers who would give their 
whole time to their public duties ; that 
the withdrawal of the condition is very 
inadvisable on the ground of public 
policy ; and whether the suggestions of 
the society will be adopted in the case of 
the combined counties of Ross and 
Cromarty, and the Medical Officer of 
Health be required to devote his time ex- 
clusively to the duties of his oftice ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : In reply to 
the hon. Member my attention has been 
called to the circular issued by the 
Society of Medical Officers for Health in 
Scotland, and I am also aware of the 
other circumstances referred to. As I 
have already stated in a reply to a ques- 
tion put to me by the hon. Member for 
the West Division of Renfrewshire, there 
are various counties in Scotland in which 
the Medical Officer is not restricted to 
private practice. I hold the view that 
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Parliament has constituted the County 
Councils the judges of whether or not 
the Medical Officers should be permitted 
to take practice, and, if so, to what extent, 
aud I am, therefore, not prepared to deal 
exceptionally with the Counties of Ross 
and Cromarty. 


RAILWAY RATES BETWEEN 
AND ARBROATH. 

Mr. WEIR : I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
has received a communication from Mr. 
James Keith, engineer, of Arbroath and 
London, dated the 13th instant, drawing 
his attention to the fact that it was agreed 
at a meeting of Railway Directors and 
traders held in the office, and under the 
auspices, of the Board of Trade on the 
15th ultimo, that the rates for castings 
from Arbroath to London should be 35s, 
per ton, at owner's risk and without a 
minimum ; that this arrangement has been 
disregarded by the North British Rail- 
way Company ; and whether he will take 
steps to protect the interests of the 
traders 7 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Mr. Keith has 
been asked whether he will be satisfied 
with the arrangement referred to; and, if 
so, the Railway Company will be asked 
to withdraw the condition of a minimum 
consigument which is at present de- 
manded. 


LON DON 


THE INCOME TAX. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer under what Statute, and by what 
authority, the Income Tax is now being 
collected, and at what rate in the pound 
it is being collected, and by what 
authority that rate was fixed ? 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT : Iam requested 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
state that the Income Tax is collected in 
the same manner, and under the same 
authority, as it has been always collected 
between the date of April 6th and the 
passing of the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill, and is at the rate in force 
in the previous year. 

Mr. BARTLEY : May I ask if it is 
not the fact that the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Bill, Clause 3, contains words 
which distinetly lay it down that the In- 
land Revenue shall only have authority 
to charge up te the 6th day of April in 
each year; where, then, is the authority 
for collecting Income Tax after that date, 
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unless the Budget Resolutions have been 
passed ? 

SirJ.T.HIBBERT : I think that is a 
question of which Notice should be given. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Are we tounderstand 
that in spite of the Statute the Govern- 
ment are collecting the Income Tax 
simply because it has been the custom to 
de it in previous years without statutory 
authority ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT : If my hon. 
Friend wiil put the question down it will 
be answered. 


Mr. BARTLEY : I will put it down. 


POSTCARDS WITH ADHESIVE STAMPS. 

Mr. WILSON-TODD (York, N.R., 
Howdenshire) : I beg to ask the Post- 
master General why are foreign cards 
issued by private firms, and bearing an 
adhesive stamp, admissible into this 
country, when similar cards issued by 
English firms, and bearing an adhesive 
stamp, are forbidden ; and whether he can 
see his way to give the people of this 
country the same postal facilities as are 
now enjoyed by the foreigner ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The Inland 
Regulations of some of the foreign 
countries in the Postal Union permit the 
use of adhesive stamps upon postcards, 
and it would be against the comity of 
nations and the terms of the Postal 
Union Convention to refuse to admit 
these cards. With regard to the last 
part of the question, I would refer the 
hon. Member to my answer in this House 
on the 24th March, in which I stated 
that, under existing circumstances, I 
Was not prepared to re-open the question 
which he again raises. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, having in view that the Lord 
Chancellor declined to exercise upon his 
own responsibility his power of appoiut- 
ing Justices of the Peace in the counties 
of England, Scotland, and Wales unless 
directed or supported by a Resolution of 
this House, the Government will them- 
selves propose such a Resolution, or will 
assist private Members proposing such 
a Resolution to obtain the opinion of this 
House thereon, by moving the suspension 
of the Twelve o’Clock Rule when such 
matter is before this House, or will in 
some way provide an opportunity for 
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procuring the decision of this House 
speedily thereon ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I believe that there 
is every likelihood of the Resolution to 
which the hon. Member refers coming 
under discussion, and if it does it will not 
require to be discussed by speeches at 
great length. At the same time, it would 
be desirable that the discussion should 
not be absolutely stinted, but in pro- 
portion to the importance of the question. 
I may suggest, however, that the Govern- 
ment will be better able to judge what 
the discussion is likely to be when we 
get nearer the time for it, and then we 
san consider whether it is a case for the 
suspension of the Twelve o’Clock Rule. 


Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): May I 
ask the Home Secretary if before the 
discussion we may expect the Return 
ordered on this subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.): I will answer that 
to-morrow. 


Mr. MAC NEILL: Will the scope of 
the discussion extend to Irish Magis- 
terial appointments ? 


[No answer was given. ] 


THE HOME RULE DEBATE. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he is 
aware that, up to and including yesterday, 
only 39 opponents of the Government of 
Ireland Bill have spoken, and 36 in its 
favour; whether he is aware that a great 
number of opponents of the Bill stiil de- 
sire to speak, and have been trying un- 
successfully to do so every day since the 
6th inst. ; and whether, under these cireum- 
stances, and to avoid a very late Sitting 
on the application for the Closure on 
Friday, he will postpone the Division till 
Tuesday next ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I cannot 
concur in the argument which is implied 
in the question. I do not think it will be 
thought that the Government have used 
unreasonable efforts to contract this 
Debate. The only additional assistance 
we can give would be that I propose 
to-morrow to move the suspension of the 


Twelve o'Clock Rule. 
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THE RETENTION OF THE IRISH 
MEMBERS. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether his attention has been 
called to a statement in this week’s issue of 
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the newspaper called Truth, to the effect 
that were exclusion of the Irish Members 
earried in Committee it would wreck the | 
Government of Ireland Bill, a certain | 
number of the Cabinet having declared | 
that they differ so strongly from Mr. 
Gladstone on this matter that they would | 
rather break up the Government than 
yiell on the point; and whether the 
retention of the Irish Members is re- 
garded by the Government as vital to | 
the Bill; and, if se, whether the ex- | 
clusion of the Irish Members from British | 
Business is also regarded by the Govern- 
ment as vital to the Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My} 
attention had not been called to the | 
particular statement in the newspaper | 
Truth meutioned in the question, I | 
know not with what degree of authority | 
the statement is there made; but I am | 
bound to say—and I ought te know | 
something of the opinions of the Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet—that the announce- 
ment is to me wholly novel, and is entirely 
out of keeping with all the information 
that I possess as to the opinions of my 
right hon. Friends. In those cireum- 
stances I hope I shall not be called upou 
to enter further into the subject-matter of 
the question. 

Mr. R. WALLACE: Did not the 
right hon. Gentleman receive from me an 
extract from the newspaper to which I 
refer, and which I sent in due course ? 
As to the second and third questions, 
which are of an independent character, 
may I ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will not feel disposed to answer 
them ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have | 
to thank my hon. Friend for ealling my 
attention to this question. I received 
his communication. The question is 
perfectly in Order, and my hon. Friend 
has given me every opportunity of con- 
sidering it ; but I am bound to say with 
regard to the last paragraph that I hope 
he will not press it, because there is no 
class of questions more delicate. 

Mr. R. WALLACE: I do not press 
it, 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is not 


a matter that ought to be settled in 
answer to a question, 

Dr. MACGREGOR: Does not the 
simplest way out of the difficulty lie in 
the direction of Federal Home Rule ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


VACCINATION PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr. HOPWOOD (Laneashire, S.E., 
Middleton) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department if his 
attention has been called to repeated 
prosecutions recently at Ashford against 
persons objecting to vaccination, espe- 
cially to the case of Mr. B. Smith, pro- 
ceeded against by four summonses in 
respect of four children, and condemned 
in costs to £1 14s. Sd., and now served 
with four summonses and four warrants 


| of distress to appear on Tuesday the 18th 
| instaut; whether the Justices were in- 


formed that Smith was very ill; and 
whether he will think fit to advise the 
remission of the costs of the whole or all 
but one of the summonses ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I must ask my hon, 
Friend to postpone this question until I 
receive afull Report on the case from the 


justices’ Clerk, with whom I am in 


communication, 


THE CASE OF PATRICK BURKE, 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been ealled to the case 
of Patrick Burke, at present a prisoner in 
Limerick Prison, undergoing a sentence 
of 18 months’ imprisonment for White- 
boyism ; is he aware that in the ease of 
the said Patrick Burke sentence was 
respited for one month by the Right 
Hon. Mr. Justice Johnson, who tried 
the case, in order to enable the counsel 
for the said Patrick Burke to take such 
steps as they may deem advisable re- 
garding certain questious of law raised at 
the trial; is he also aware that Patrick 
Burke was detained a prisoner during 
the said period of one month ; and 
whether he will now consider the question 
of deducting the said period of one month 
from the said period of 18 months ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts are 
correctly stated in the question, and the 
matter will be brought under the notice 
of the Lord Lieutenant for favourable 
consideration. 
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THE MEDITERRANEAN FLEET. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD- BART - 
LETT (Sheffield, Ecclesall) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty to state 
in classes the strength of the British Fleet 
at present in the Mediterranean 7 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The follow- 
ing are the figures :—First-class battle- 
ships, 6; second-class battle-ships, 4; 
cruisers, 6; torpedo ram and torpedo 
depot ship, 2 ; smaller vessels, 11. 


THE SPIDDAL AND GALWAY MAIL. 

CotoneL NOLAN (Galway, N.): I 
beg to ask the Postmaster General why 
the service of a mid-day mail car between 
Spiddal and Galway cannot be continued 
during the summer months, in accordance 
with the wishes of the populous district 
which exists between those two places, 
instead of only between Ist August and 
the end of January ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : The limited 
service referred to was only established 
last year, and the expenditure it entails is 
large in proportion to the available 
revenue, I fear it will not be practicable 
to extend the period during which the 
service is maintained, but the working of 
the post shall be watched. 


DUNSHAUGLIN UNION. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it has 
come to the knowledge of the Local 
Government Board that the contract for 
the supply of fresh meat to the Dun- 
shauglin Union was voted by a majority 
of five to the Dunsany Co-operative 
Stores by the Board of Guardians on the 
lith instant, and that a number of the 
Guardians exceeding the majority who 
voted in favour of the Dunsany Store 
tender were shareholders in that concern ; 
whether it is legal for Guardians to vote 
Contracts to concerns in which they have 
financial interests; and whether the 
Local Government Board will take steps 
to rescind the Contract, or take any, and 
if so what, action in the matter ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : A complaint has 
been made to the Local Government 


Board that some of the Guardians who 
voted on the occasion in favour of the 
acceptance of the tender of the Co-opera- 
tive Stores were interested in the con- 
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cern. The matter has been brought 
under the notice of the Board of 
Guardians, and a full meeting of that body 
has been summoned to consider the ques- 
tion. The Local Government Board 
have no power to rescind a Contract on 
the grounds stated, the matter being one 
for the consideration of the Guardians ; 
but if the facts are as alleged, the Board 
will draw the attention of the Guardians 
to the statutory penalties to which mem- 
bers concerned in Union Contracts are 
liable, and it will be then open to any 
person aggrieved or to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, if they should think fit, to 
sue for these penalties. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: Has there been 
any change of sentiment on the part of 
the Local Government Board officials 
recently ? Iremember that the Dungarvan 
Board of Guardians was dissolved hy 
reason of its action overa bread contract. 


Mr. J. MORLEY was understood to 
say that the sentiments of the Board had 
only undergone the change which might 
be expected from the change of Govern- 
ment. 


METROPOLITAN MAGISTRATES. 

Mr. CHARLES DARLING (Dept- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
it is his intention to appoint two more 
Police Magistrates for the Metropolis, in 
accordance with the recommendations of 
the Departmental Committee ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I am in communi- 
cation with the Treasury, but no final 
decision has yet been come to. 


THE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): As I understand by general consent 
the Division on the Second Reading of 
the Home Rule Bill will take place to- 
morrow, perhaps it would be for the con- 
venience of the House if the right hon. 
Gentleman will give some idea of the 
course of Government Business during 
next week, 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Budget will be taken on Monday. On 
Tuesday, at 3 o'clock, we should propose 
to take the Second Reading of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill. As to Wednesday 
I will mention the Business to-morrow. 
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CLERKS OF THE PEACE IN IRELAND. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if it is the 
ease that Clerks of the Peace, appointed 
under the provisions of 1 Geo. 4, ¢. 27, 
and who now hold office during good 
behaviour, and are entitled to special 
pensions under the County Officers and 
Courts Acts, s. 24, are included in the 
Schedule and amended Clauses of the 
“Bill for the better Government of Ire- 
land,” dealing with the position and 
pensions of Irish Civil Servants and 
other officials; and, if not, in what 
manner he proposes to deal with their 
interests ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : The Clerks of the 
Peace in Ireland are not Civil Servants. 
They are County and not Government 
Officers ; they are paid partly by fees 
and partly by salaries fixed by the Grand 
Jury Acts, paid out of the County Cess 
and presented by the Grand Juries, as is 
also the special pension under Sec. 24 of 
the County Officers and Courts Act, 1877. 
The Bill, therefore, does not touch these 
officers. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 
[ELEVENTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [6th April] 
proposed to Question [6th April], “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months."—(Sir Michael 


Hicks- Beach.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Mr. 
Speaker, some satisfaction has been ex- 
pressed, I think prematurely, in Unionist 
speeches in this Debate, at the critical 
tone of three or four speeches from the 
Liberal side of the House. I notice that 


only one of these speeches indicated any 
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intention to abstain from voting, and that 
in that ease the intention was founded 
upon a quite erroneous interpretation of 
a solitary detail of the Bill. But some- 
thing more worthy of the attention of 
the Unionist Party has occurred on their 
own side of the House. Quite the most 
remarkable and singular incident of this 
Debate was the speech delivered yester- 
day by the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the New Forest Division of Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Scott-Montagu), a speech, Sir, 
from which a lesson in statesmanship 
might be learned by his own Front Bench. 
The hon, Gentleman speaks what is now 
the opinion of a majority of the British 
people, and what will surely be the over- 
whelming, and, in my judgment, the 
almost unanimous, opinion of the people 
of England. The hon. Gentleman de- 
clared that decentralisation must come. 
He affirmed that whatever becomes of this 
Bill Home Rule will have to be faced, 
and well you know it; and speaking, I 
think, the language of a good citizen 
and a politician of some prescience, he 
declared that if tiis Bill passed into law 
he hopes that it may succeed. The im- 
portance of that speech lies in the con- 
sideration that the hope of the Union- 
ist Party, and necessarily their sole 
hope, lies in a retrogressive move- 
ment of opinion amongst the people 
of England. The speech of the hon. 
Gentleman, on which I congratulate him, 
shows that not only amongst the people 
of England, but even in the ranks of the 
Unionist Party, the movement of opinion 
is quite the other way. Sir, the hopeless 
weakness of the case against this Bill is 
indicated by many facts. It is indicated 
not merely by the feeble attenuation of 
this weary Debate, but also by the bye- 
play by means of which the Unionist 
Party vainly endeavoured to eke out 
their chief performers. The House 
remembers that we had a fall in the 
Stocks in time for the First Reading of 
the Bill. The late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer addressed the House this 
week, Why was he sileut about the 
falling Stocks ? Sir, because it was a 
premature effect which led up to an auti- 
climax. What is the use of having a 
fall in Stocks for the First Reading of 
the Bill if these unsympathetic securities 
go up again before the Second Reading ? 
And, Sir, the commercial community, or 
some ardent politicians in it, have been 
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pressed into the service of the Unionist 
Party. We have heard of the suspension 
of trade orders from Ireland. Sir, it was 
not a suspension. You could buy and 
sell in Ireland just the same as before. 
It was a transfer of trading orders. The 
ardent politicians in Belfast have trans- 
ferred their orders for the moment from 
one house to another, and it is hoped by 
the intelligent Constitutional Party that 
this device may sueceed. I have read of 
a watchmaker in Coventry who, speaking 
at a Unionist meeting, declares that he is 
not able to sell any watches in Ireland 
since this Bill was brought in. Well, 
whatever this wonder-working Bill may 
do, it will not stop the flight of time. 
A gentleman in the cricket and lawn 
tennis line in Belfast declares that the 
sale of bats and balls has been stopped 
by the introduction of this Bill. I have 
not the slightest doubt that after this 
Bill has passed, as it will pass, into 
law, even the young Orangemen will 
enjoy a game of cricket in Ireland ; and 
I should not wonder if Primrose dames, 
or at any rate Primrose maids, shonld 
find consolation in a game of lawn tennis 
for their political disappointment. Sir, 
we have had Petitions, and we have had 
processions. One Petition deserving of 
mention has been presented to this House. 
Sir, there appeared at your Bar the other 
day, to present the Petition of the City 
of Dublin in favour of this Bill, the Lord 
Mayor of that ancient Corporation. The 
Lord Mayor of that Catholie capital of 
Treland is a Protestant, and he is an 
Ulsterman. He appeared at that Bar to 
present a Petition which was heard by 
you, Sir, and by the House—a moderate, 
and just, and reasonable Petition, a 
Petition which reflected in this ‘great 
affair what I claim to be the spirit of the 
Irish people. From what city in Ireland 
comes the ery of civil and religious 
liberty in danger? From the City of 
Belfast. When have they had, when 
will they have, a Catholie Lord Mayor in 
that city ? The citizens of a city who 
maintain a system of ostracism of creed 
to rival which, to find a parallel to 
which, we should) go back to the 
mediwvval times, or, at any rate, to the 
penal days, raise this false, hollow, and 
absurd ery of civil and religious liberty 
in danger against a people with whom 
toleration is not only a matter of 


conscience but a point of honour, against 


Mr. Sexton 
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a people whose capital appeared at your 
Bar the other day in the person of an 
Ulsterman and a Protestant. Sir, I do 
not understand the logic of the Unionist 
Party upon this question of Petitions, 
My hon, Friend the Member for Linlith- 
gow informed the House to-day that the 
Petitions hitberto signed—and you know 
how they have been worked—have been 
signed up to the present moment by only 
1-70th of the population. Was it 1-70th 
in Ireland as well as in Great Britain, 
and how do the Unionist Party—who, 
at any rate, at the General Election had 
more than 1-70th of the electors of the 
country—how do they think they have 
improved their cases by obtaining the 
signatures of 1-70th of the population ? 
What benefit do they think they derive 
from touting for the signatures of boys 
and girls, and driving public schools to 
sign? Do they imagine that, having 
failed amongst the grown-up population, 
by the aid of the children they can defeat 
Home Rule? Sir, the question has been 
fairly and thoroughly fought out before 
the electors of the country, and the 
electors have decided that Home Rule 
shall be carried into effect. [“ No, no!"] 
They have decided that Home Rule shall 
be carried into effect, and what is gained, 
I ask, by asking men and women and 
boys and girls to petition this House not 
to do what this House has been directed 
to do by the mandate of the electors ? 
Sir, we do not trouble about Petitions. 
We speak to this House as four-fifths of 
the Representatives of Ireland. Ireland 
has unequivocally declared her desire, 
and a majority of the electors of the 
United Kingdom have declared in favour 
of the principle ; and I submit that it is 
not logical, it is not reasonable, it is not 
quite respectable to present Petitions to 
this House beseeching it to be graciously 
pleased to do the contrary of what it has 
been directed to do by the mandate of 
the Kingdom. Sir, we have had _ pro- 
cessions against the Bill. There was a 
great procession the other day at Belfast, 
where the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition showed his re- 
spect for the House of Commons by 
countenancing and enjoying the burning 
of the Bill which stands upon the Orders 
of the House. Well, I take leave to say 
that is puerile and foolish, and that hon, 
Members will have to do more than burn 
that Bill before they can stop it in pass- 
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ing through this House. As to the 
Belfast procession, I speak of what I 
know when I say there are 70,000 
Nationalists even in the City of Belfast, 
and 10 times as many in Ulster ; and if it 
were worth our while we could have in 
Belfast to-morrow or in any part of 
Ulster a demonstration for this Bill as 
strong as any procession you could pro- 
duce against it. And if we had a 
plébiscite of Ulster to-morrow, and if 
Home Rule Protestants in Ulster were 
free to act in spite of the boycotting 
which the Unionist Party practices more 
skilfully, more scientifically, and less 
noisily than others, we should not only 
poll man for man in favour of this Bill, 
but should have a good majority over. 
I sat six years for a Division of Belfast, 
and I never paid a visit there but I was 
interviewed by Protestants, and many of 
them expressed their sympathy to me, 
but desired me to keep the fact secret, 
for fear it would ruin their trade, I pass 
from this bye-play of operating with 
stocks and the talk about trade orders 
and the deluging of this House with 
Petitions after the country has declared 
its will, and proceed to deal with the 
Bill. And first, I think it right that I 
should deal with two special questions in 
the Bill, which have been much debated, 
one of them very closely, and the other, 
I think, very loosely—lI refer to the re- 
tention of the Irish Members here and to 
the financial scheme. With respect to 
the retention of the Irish Members, I 
have observed in the course of this 
Debate that an indispensable fact 
appeared to be dropped out of view 
altogether. It is proposed by the Bill 
that certain Irish questions shall be re- 
served, It is proposed to reserve for a 
term of three years legislation on the 
question of the land : in conneetion with 
that question to retain control of the 
Commissioners who administer the sys- 
tem of purchase of land and direct the 
fixing of rents. It is proposed to reserve 
for a term of six years the appointment 
of the Judges and the control of the 
police. I shall scarcely be contradicted 
from any part of the House when I say 
that during the prescribed term whilst 
this Imperial Parliament reserves legis- 
lation upon the land, the control of the 
purchase system, the fixing of rents, the 
appointment of Judges, the control and 
direction of the police, it must be evident 
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—I think it is undeniable—that Ireland 
may have—would have—a far deeper 
interest in what may happen here than 
in anything which can happen in the 
Irish Legislature. Her most vital in- 
terests are reserved. After Home Rule it- 
self, beyond all doubt, the most moment- 
ous question is the question of the land. 
The fault of hon. Gentlemen above 
the Gangway is that they put the land 
before Home Rule. We take the con- 
trary order. I say that next to Home 
Rule the question of the lend is the all- 
important question, and in the sphere of 
administration the all-important question 
is the control of the police, or, in other 
words, the execution of the law. Whilst 
these questions are reserved to this 
Assembly our interests must centre here, 
and if within that term our numbers 
were reduced and our powers were 
restricted, the fact would be that the 
concession of Home Rule, however 
invaluable in other respects, would lessen 
the influence of Ireland in her own 
affairs in matters of vital interest. That 
proposition cannot be questioned. From 
that proposition I deduce another—that 
it is necessary for the interest of Ireland 
that, while the gravest questions of 
legislation and of administration may 
be dealt with and can only be dealt with 
here, the power of Ireland to influence 
action upon them should remain an un- 
diminished power. I therefore say that 
the time has not come fora tinal arrange- 
ment. I ask the House to leave it open. 
I ask the House to leave the question of 
the Irish representation as it stands, 
whilst the House reserves to itself the 
power of dealing with the most im- 
portant internal affairs of Ireland; and 
when the Irish Legislature at the end of 
six years comes into possession of the 
full jurisdiction that you assign to it 
then let the question of representation, 
the number of Irish Members, the limita- 
tion of their powers be dealt with; let 
the question be dealt with, either alone, 
or, if other questions should develop in 
the course of that term of years, then let 
the question of the representation of 
Ireland be dealt with in connection with 
those other questions relating to the 
leeal concerns of parts of the United 
Kingdom or to the relations between the 
United Kingdom itself and the other 
communities of it. I pass on to the 
question of finance, and I cannot touch 
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upon it without drawing the attention of 
the House to the financial disquistion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham ; a disquisition so 
gorgeous in its imaginative power, so 
utterly remote from the fact that, though 
dealing with so dry a subject as finance, it 
may well form a supplementary narrative 
in the Arabian Nights. The right hon. 
Gentleman, with the air of a man who 
has just made some strange discovery, 
informed the House that, whilst Ireland 
contributes 1-12th to the whole 
Imperial Revenue, she only contributes 
1-26th to the Imperial charges. The 
House, I make no doubt, was already 
quite familiar with the fact, and 
with the reason for the fact. The right 
hon. Gentleman, with the air of a man 
communicating exclusive information, 
went on to say that this was because 
Treland gets so much back, and, he was 
pleased to add, because the Imperial 
Exchequer was so generous to the poorer 
Kingdom. Where does the generosity 
come in; why is there so slight a surplus 
from the Revenue of Ireland ? Because 
to suit the purposes of Imperial policy, 
against the will of the people of Ireland, 
against the will of her Representatives, 
you erected and maintained a system of 
Government there for the purpose of 
strengthening your interest, for the pur- 
pose of buying the adhesion of certain 
classes, for the purpose of repressing politi- 
cal action, for the purpose of endeavour- 
ing to mould the people to your will, you 
erected and maintained in Ireland a 
system of Government so expensive that 
three-fourths of the Revenue is consumed 
in the cost of administration. The right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham com- 
pared the case to the proposal for a con- 
solidated rate for London, where the 
richer parish pays for the poorer. The 
comparison was inapt. The poor 
London parish would receive more than 
it paid, but Ireland pays more 
than she receives. The right hon. 
Gentleman, commenting on the fact that 
Ireland pays 1-12th of the whole 
Revenue, and only 1-26th of the Im- 
perial charges, said— 

“This generosity was just and right, so long 
as Ireland was an integral part of the Kingdom ; 
but if Ireland is now to become an independent 
State, what then? You should ascertain her 
share, and she should pay her share and get 
nothing back.” 


Mr. Sexton 
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But I always thought that independent 
States collected their own Revenue for 
themselves and spent it on their own 
affairs. Who proposes, however, that 
Ireland should be anything else but an 
integral part of the United Kingdom— 
or rather the Empire ? —_ Ireland will be 
a more integral part of the Empire than 
any other part of it, because she will not 
only be subject to the law of the Imperial 
Parliament, to the veto of the Crown, 
and to the action of the final Court of 
Appeal, but she will be a contributor to 
the charges of the Empire and a partner 
in this Imperial Parliament itself.  Ire- 
land will continue an integral part of the 
Empire. There is no proposal to make 
Ireland an independent State. But the 
right hon. Gentleman said that if Ireland 
is to be made independent she should be 
set upon her own feet. And how did he 
propose to set Ireland upon her own 
feet ? He took 1-15th as Ireland’s quota 
of the Imperial charges. He divided 
that 1-l5th upon £59,000,000, the 
total of the Imperial charges, aud brought 
her proportion to £4,000,000, ignoring 
the interruption of the Prime Ministers, 
that 1-l5th was not a tolerable quota 
unless it were levied upon a fund 
into which the total revenues collected in 
Ireland were paid—ignoring also the 
declaration of the Prime Minister in 
1886, that, though the total of the Im- 
perial charges amounted to £59,000,000, 
yet the specific Imperial charges to 
which Ireland could be fairly asked to 
contribute amounted to only £48,000,000. 
I venture to tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that if he were to consult any ex- 
pert at the Treasury he would be told 
that 1-15th is a quota which could not be 
mentioned as a tolerable quota for Ire- 
land. ‘The Prime Minister, by applying 
1-15th to all the Revenue collected in 
Ireland, made it equivalent to a quota 
of 1-26th, and by dividing it 
upon £48,000,000 instead of upon 
£59,000,000, he gave a quotient of 
£2,000,000 for Imperial charges 
instead of a quotient of £4,000,000. 
But the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for West Birmingham said that under 
the present system Ireland would con- 
tribute £4,000,000 a year to the charges 
of the Empire, while under the Bill she 
would only contribute £2,400,000, and 
that Great Britain, therefore, loses 
£1,500,000 a year. 
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Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The 
hon. Gentleman has misunderstood 
me. I stated very much what 
the hou. Member has said—namely, 
that the Prime Minister declared 
that an equitable and even generous 
contribution would be 1-1l5th. I said 
that my right hon. Friend also stated 
that the present contribution to the total 
Imperial Exchequer was 1-12th, and I 
poiited out that the Prime Minister pro- 
posed to carry back to Ireland £1,400,000 
for Excise and Customs collected in Ire- 
land, but really upon goods consumed in 
this country. The net result would be 
what I represented—1-26th. 


Mr. SEXTON: I think the right 


hon. Gentleman misunderstands the case, | 


He insisted upon a quota of 1-15th. He 
dividel the 15th upon £59,000,009 to 
arrive at his estimate of TIreland’s con- 
tribution, entirely ignoring the argument 
of the Prime Minister. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I did not 
say that at the present moment Ireland 
contributes £4,090,000 towards Imperial 
Expenditure. I stated that if she con- 
tributed what my right hon. Friend 
declared she ought to do under a generous 
and equitable system, she would con- 
tribute £3,933,000, and that, therefore, 
the Bill would charge her with £1,500,000 
less than what my right hon, Friend said 
would be generous and equitable. 

Mr. SEXTON: But what did the 
Prime Minister say was just and 
equitable 7 Did he say that 1-15th was 
just and equitable ¢ 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes. 

Mr. SEXTON: He never said it. 
Ile said that in order to arrive at a 
generous and equitable contribution it 
should be ealeulated on the whole of the 
Exchequer receipts in Ireland, He said 
that the 1-1l5th shoald be levied 
on the whole of the Revenue 
collected in Ireland, which made 
a difference of £1,400,000 between the 
quota of 1-15th and the real quota of 
1-26th, the latter being the quota adopted 
by the Prime Minister in 1886, as IT can 
show ina moment. I am glad now that 
the right hon. Gentleman admits it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I do not 
wish to be misunderstood. I do not 
admit that it is fair and equitable. What 
I admit is, that my right hon. Friend did 
propose to take that in 1886. 
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Mr. SEXTON: The _ right hon. 


Gentleman will not improve the case by 
interruption. He attributed to the Prime 
| Minister a view which the Prime 
| Minister never expressed, that 1-15th 
was an equitable and tolerable quota for 
Ireland. The Prime Minister declared 
expressly that the quota of 1-l5th was 
| inequitable, unless it was levied on the 
| whole Revenue collected in Ireland. 
What was the drift of the whole argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Chamberlain) 2? It was that Ireland, 
under the present system, would or could 
contribute £3,900,000. He contrasted 
that with the charge in the Bill, and he 
said that Ireland would pay £2,400,000 ; 
and not only that, but he said that Great 
| Britain would lose £1,500,000 a vear. 
Why did the right hon. Gentleman dis- 
regard the facts staring him in the face 7 
Why did he make no mention of the pre- 
}sent gain to the Imperial Exchequer 
from Ireland? I refer the right hon. 
Gentleman to the last audit for the year 
ending 3lst March, 1893, and there he 
will find, firstly, that the Revenue of 
Ireland for that year was £8,149,000 : 
and, secondly, that the charge for the 
Local Government of Ireland in that year 
was £6,021,000 ; and, finally, that the 
profit to the Imperial Exchequer out of 
Ireland for the year 1892 was not 
£3,900,000, the imaginary figure of the 
right hon. Gentleman, nor vet £2,400,000, 
the figure proposed in the Bill, but 
£2,128,000. And if you take into view, 
as you should take inte view, the fact 
that the full charge for the free educa- 
tion grant was less than the usual charge 
by £120,000, and if you deduct that, as 
you must deduet it, from the surplus of 
that year, then we have before us the 
undeniable Treasury record that the 
annual surplus at present to the Imperial 
Exchequer is £2,000,000, and no more. 
The right hon. Gentleman, followed by 
a throng of other Members, has gone to 
the country, and has told the electors, 
misleading them as he misled them in 
1886, that Great Britain by the Bill 
would lose £1,500,000 a year, the plain 
fact being—and I challenge him to make 
good his position—that Great Britain 
by the Bill, considering what she now gets 
(£2,000,000), with what she would get 
(£2,430,000), heavily and inequitably 
gainsat the expense of Ireland. Following 
the lead of their brains carriers, others 
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have gone to the country on this purely 
imaginary deficiency, and where the fact 
is a gain to Great Britain they have eal- 
culated a loss, and they have presented 
before the British mind a lurid and totally 
imaginary picture of a total loss ef from 
£50,000,000 to £100,000,000. How did 
the right hon. Gentleman propose to set 
Ireland on her feet ¥ He proposes that 
she should bear £4,000,000, a quarter of 
an Imperial charge. Her Revenue is 
£8,000,000, her local charges £6,000,000, 
and he proposes to take £4,000,000 out 
of £8,000,000, and leave her £4,000,000 
to pay £6,000,000. That, certainly, is 
a masterpiece of finance. If that is the 
way to set Ireland on her feet, how 
would you go about knocking her off her 


feet? If the right hon. Gentleman had 
set Birmingham on her feet in such a 


manner, I do not think he would have 
won that municipal fame which some 
erities think is his most valid title to 
distinction. From a state of peace the 
right hon. Gentleman passes to a state of 
war. He says you will lose £1,500,000 
in time of peace and another £1,000,000 


in time of war. How does he prove 
the other £1,000,000 in time of 
war’ He imagined a war that would 
cost £40,000,000, and he said that 


Ireland under the present system would 
pay 1-l5th of that charge. He first said 
1-12th. He said both. What does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean ? Does he 
not know that Ireland pays 1-26th at 
present, and does he propose to get 1-12th 
in time of war? Is not war an Imperial 
charge? If even now when you have an 
Imperial administration, when you have 
the collection of every penny of the 
Revenue and the spending of every penny 
of it in your own hands—if now you get 
out of Ireland only £2,000,000 a year, 
how would the right hon. Gentleman 
propose, if he were Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, to get out of Ireland by a 
system of identical taxation 1-12th for 
the cost of a war? One-twelfth of the 
cost of a war costing t 10,000,000 would 
be three and one-third millions, Do you 
know what the Income Tax would be ? 
Has the right hon. Gentleman any idea 


at all 2 Does he know what the Income 


Tax would be? It would be 3s, 4d. in 
the £1. How would he pet it 7 Ile 


can only get it under the present system 
by the Excise; and let me tell him that if 
vere to increase the Excise above 
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10s. 6d., the result would be a diminished 


yield. If the right hon. Gentleman were 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, under the 
present system he would be extremely 
fortunate if he could manage to get out 
of Ireland not 1-12th, but one 1-26th, 
or something like it for the cost of 
a war, because the House will see that 
with the present Revenue of £8,000,000, 
and = £6,000,000 for local expenses, the 
difficulty of increasing the £2,000,000 
would be a difficulty increasing in geo- 
metrical ratio as the charge for Revenue 
went up, and I greatly doubt if you eould 
for any purpose increase the present 
Revenue in Ireland. I maintain that the 
right hon. Gentleman utterly failed to 
show how under the present Bili Great 
Britain could get out of Ireland for war 
even the small contribution which is now 
got for Imperial charges. He proceeded 
with his criticisms, and I think they will 
be placed in the records of history as the 
champion achievement of recklessness, 
spurred on by hostility, in so serious a 
matter as finance. He said that 
£2,500,000 a year was to be paid for 


settling this Irish controversy. How 
did he proceed ? He assumed that 
every war would cost £40,000,000, And 


heassumed that the £40,000,000 would all 
be required in one year, and then he went 
on—and I think this is certainly un- 
paralleled—by assuming that if the Home 
Rule Bill passed into law Great Britain 
would be intermittingly engaged in a 
£ 40,000,000 war every year for all future 
time. Now, Sir, is it not a curious comment 
upon the methods pursued in political 
life in Engtand at the end of the 19th 
century that a right hon, Gentleman of 
distinetive position should before 
the electors of this country and actually 
tell them that this Bill involves a loss to 
Great Britain of £2,500,000 in the year ? 
or a capital t 100,000,000 
sterling, when it is plain to demonstra- 
tion and undeniably the facet that the 
proposal in the Bill would increase the 
contribution from  Treland to Great 
Britain by substantially £500,000 a year. 
We have all of  cock-and-bull 
stories, but I venture to say that no 
homely metaphor of that kind could do 
justice to the magnificent and soaring 
fictions of the right hon. Gentleman. 
For me I cannot attempt to 
terise them. I ean only offer my de- 
cided tribute of amazement. I pass from 
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the fiction to the fact of the financial 
scheme, and I propose to state the prin- 
ciples which oblige me to urge that the 
interest of Ireland in the matter of 
finance is not adequately considered in 
the Bill. I have to lay down first that 
the terms are less favourable than were 
offered in the Bill of 1886. By the Bill 
of 1886 the right hon. Gentleman, by a 
nominal quota of 1-15th, but which was 
really a quota of 1-26th, divided 
upon Imperial charges, amounting to 
£48,000,000, proposed that Ireland 
should pay an annual charge, including 
the Sinking Fund, of £2,200,000, The 
proposal in the present Bill is that the 
eharge should be £2,430,000, and for 
the purposes of the satisfaction of that 
charge you appropriate that one fund of 
the Irish Revenue which is not likely 
to increase. I admit that the Revenue 
has increased since 1886, but the civil 
charges have undergone a corresponding 
increase, and whilst the increase of 
Revenue is abnormal within the last 
three years, and is certain to be tran- 
sient, the increase of the Civil charges 
cannot be disposed of easily or soon, 
We objected to the scale of the Bill of 
1886. Our objections were favourably 
entertained. We were assured that 
more favourable terms would be offered, 
and I think I am entitled to appeal to 
the Liberal Party and to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Prime Minister, in whose 
spirit of equity 1 have the utmost conti- 
dence, to re-cousider the case. 1 object, 
firstly, to the charge because it is greater 
than your present profit out of Ireland. 
I have referred to the accounts of 1892, 
and they disclose the fact that, taking 
into account the full education grant; the 
profit out of Ireland to the Imperial 
purse as tested by these accounts does 
not exeeed £2,000,000 a year. By the 
Home Rule Bill Great Britain will 
be rid of the trouble and = the toil 
of legislation and administration for 
Ireland, and can — it possibly — be 
contended that Great Britain should 
ask from Ireland under the Home Rule 
system a larger profit for the Imperial 
purse than Great Britain is able to 
derive at the present moment, leaving the 
whole of the collection and expenditure 
of the Revenue of Ireland in the hands 
of the Imperial Parliament 2? 1 submit 
that equity would not justify such a 
demand, and IT also submit that you 
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should take into account not the figures 
of the single year, but the figures of a 
series of years ; that you should remember 
that, owing to the condition of Ireland, 
Great Britain has had to remit loans 
amounting to £10,600,000. You should 
consider that within the last 20 years 
you have made grants from the Irish 
Church Fund for necessary purposes to 
the amount of £8,000,000. If the Irish 
Church Fund had not been available this 
amount would have had to be borne on 
the Public Exchequer. Grants of that kind 
will have to be made hereafter, and they 
will have to be borne by the Exchequer 
of Ireland, and I submit that the spirit 
of equity dictates that in measuring the 
amount of Ireland’s contribution to the 
Imperial Revenue in future you should 
have regard to the amount of present 
profit, and vou should measure that 
profit not simply by the actount of any 
one year, or of a few years, but by the 
average profit as decided by the amounts 
of the loans which you have charged 
ultimately on grants, and as de- 
cided by the amount of these grants 
from the Irish Chureh Fund, and 
also by the military and 
civil expenditure which the mainten- 
ance of the Union entails upon you in 
times of excitement in Ireland. As to 
the surples of £500,000, 1 say firstly 
that it is founded upon an estimate, and 
is, therefore, unreliable. But even if the 
surplus of £500,000 be maintained by the 
actual figures of the year, I would 
respectfully point out that in measuring 
the amount of the surplus vou are bound 
to have regard to the fact that the 
Revenue of Ireland is a preearious 
Revenue; that it is mainly dependent 
upon a Liquor Tax amongst a diminishing 
population, and that the Revenue, there- 
fore, may decrease. In the third place, 
I would point out that the surplus you 
propose is likely to be swamped by the 
incidence of charge for police, Because 
you put into the Trish Budget only 
£1,000,000 a year for the police; and if 
the cost of Treland’s Constabulary Force 
and Treland’s share of the cost of the 
Imperial Constabulary amounts in any 
year to more than £1,000,000, by the 
amount of such excess will the surplus 
be diminished. I have no doubt that in 
the early vears the double charge for 
police—the charge for the local force 
and the proportion of the charge for 
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the Imperial Force—will come near | investigate the evidences of taxable in- 
£1,500,000, The surplus would, there- | come; you will have to take up and 


fore, be almost swamped if it did not totally 
disappear ; and I submit that the difficult 
task of the Irish Administration would 
be rendered additionally difficult if, in the 
early years of its existence, its Budget 
enabled it only to discharge the bare 
costs of administration, And then the 
Government may find it impossible to 
approach questions of remedial policy and 
questions of reproductive expenditure, 
It will be ineumbent on the Irish 
Government to develop the system of 
primary education. They will have to 
attend to the condition of the labourers ; 
they will have to foster the coast popula- 
tion, whose condition is the cause of 
recurrent <listress; they will have to 
take up the Imperial system of loans, 
which will have ceased on the concession 
of Home Rule. . The system of loans 
involves a sum of at least £500,000 lent 
to Public Boards in the country—Boards 
of Guardians, Town Councils, Grand 
Juries, Harbour Boards, to landlords, 
tenants, and purchasing occupiers for the 
improvement of land. Their services 
are indispensable—are imperative. The 
Irish Government would have to take 
them up the moment they came into ex- 
istence, and what I plead for is simply 
this : an arrangement by which the Irish 
Government, upon whatever principle it 
may be based, an arrangement by which 
the Irish Go ‘ernment in its earliest years 
may be assured without any doubt of 
such a surplus—moderate it may be in 
amount—as will enable them at any rate 
to initiate those useful measures beyond 
the sphere of the pure administration of 
the Government, and will enable them 
to take up the system of loans which will 
have been laid down by the Imperial 
Government, and whieh will be an im- 
perative obligation to the Government 
which sueceeds them. I recognise the 
difficulty of fixing precisely the relative 
capacity of England and Ireland to bear 
the Imperial charges. It is a question 
of great complexity and great detail. It 
cannot be settled by the yield of a 
particular tax or a particular tax upon 
special transactions levied over a limited 
class of the people. If you wish to 
determine the relative capacity of Great 
Britain and Ireland to bear taxation you 
will have to investigate the evidences of 
accumulative wealth ; you will have to 
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investigate Mr. Giffen’s calculation that 
the taxable income of Ireland—that is to 
say, the earnings of the people after 
making a minimum allowance subsistence 
—is only £15,000,000 a year; whilst 
the taxable income of Great Britain is 
£800,000,000, That is to say, that the 
average income of every person in Great 
Britain is seven times the average in- 
come of every person in Ireland. If 
population were to be considered a test, 
the basis of such a population would be 
that the relative capacity of both 
countries was the same. Population is 
a delusive test, because, as I have shown, 
a scientist of the greatest eminence in 
this work of investigation came to the 
conclusion that the taxable capacity of 
the Irish people is only one-seventh of 
the taxable capacity of England. What 
I submit is this: It is impossible at the 
present moment to arrive at a final or 
precise conclusion. We could have 
arrived at it if the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chanccllor of the Exchequer 
had appointed the Commission which he 
promised to appoint in 1890, I think 
there must be either a Commission of 
the House or some competent Body to 
inquire. There might be a deliberate, 
formal, and full inquiry in the interests 
of Ireland, and, I believe, of other parts 
of the United Kingdom. Therefore, I 
will suggest a temporary arrangement to 
be provided for in the Bill. I would 
say, ascertain the present profits of Great 
Britain out of the Revenue of Ireland, 
ascertain it upon just principles, take a 
series of years, make a fair allowance 
for the loans which you have treated as 
grants, make allowance, also, for the 
relief offered you by the transfer of 
administrative and legislative duties, 
and charge that annual sum as a quota 
upon the Revenues of Ireland. If the 
Revenues of Ireland improve you 
would benefit by the improvement ; 
if the Revenues would decrease, you 
would bear a small portion of the loss, 
Then let that be the contribution of Ire- 
land to the Imperial Exchequer, and let 
that charge be revised at the end of 
seven years, because then we could have 
ascertained what we never ascertained 
before—the residual charge for the Royal 
Irish Constabulary and the actual charge 
for the local police of Ireland. As to 
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the proportion in which the charge for 
the Imperial Police should be borne, I 
submit that it is not equitable that Treland 
should have to pay two-thirds and Great 
Britain only one-third. The Prime 
Minister himself admitted that out of the 
total charge of £1,500,000 the charge of 
£1,009,000 was not the proper charge to 
be laid on the Irish people. I rely 
upon that declaration, and I think it is 
clearly evident that as Ireland will have 
to bear the cost of her Local Force it would 
be inequitable to ask her also to bear 
two-thirds of the diminishing and expir- 
ing charge of the Imperial Police. The 
Prime Minister caleulated that the cost 
of the normal police for Ireland would be 
£600,000 a year. Accepting that caleu- 
lation, I submit that the partition of the 
expiring change for the Imperial Police 
between Great Britain and Ireland ought 
to be in this proportion: to levy upon 
Ireland the cost of the normal police, 
and on the Empire the difference between 
the cost of the Imperial Force and the 
Loeal Police Force. That proportion 
would be two-fifths and three-fifths 
—two-fifths upon Ireland and three-fifths 
upon the Empire. I have no doubt 
that me colleagues, in their eagerness to 
promote an equitable settlement, would 
be willing to agree to an equal division 
of the charge, and in connection with 
the proposal for a temporary arrangement, 
to exist for seven years and afterwards 
to be subject to revision at the end of 15 
years. I propose that the charge for the 
Imperial Foree should be equally divided 
between Great Britain and Ireland. 
That is my proposal upon finance, which 
I think is dictated by equity ; and it is a 
proposal which, without subjecting Great 
Britain to any loss upon the general 
scheme or to any buta slight loss upon 
the diminishing contribution, would prove 
satisfactory to the people of Ireland and 
enable her Government to have a fair 
prospect of success. Upon the general 
principles of Home Rule, so much has 
been said already about 1800 and 
1893 that I greatly wonder that 
attention has not been drawn 
to the fundamental difference — be- 
tween the position of the principle of 
Home Rule and the position also of the 
Irish Question at the present time and in 
the year 1800, In the year 1800 
centralisation was the one idea of this 
Empire, and I might say throughout the 
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world. The only great development of 
the principle of Home Rule had been in 
the United States. Centralisation wes 
the idea of this Empire. It was by 
adhering to that idea and refusing Home 
Rule that you lost the great territory 
which became the United States. At the 
date of the destruction of the Irish 
Parliament it may be said that no Parlia- 
ment but this existed within the British 
Empire. You had a rudimentary Legis- 
lature in Canada, but the Executive 
there was divorced from the Legislature 
aud subject to Imperial control. How 
wonderful the contrast that has arisen 
since 1800! for whereas then the principle 
of centralisation was the ruling bond of 
this Empire, the principle of Home Rule 
has been the law of your evolution since. 
Yon have established between 20 and 
30 Home Rule Parliaments within the 
British Empire, and it is the faet that 
at the present moment Ireland is the 
only considerable community in the 
British Empire beyond the shores of this 
Island to which Home Rule has not 
been extended. Home Rule has been 
found the universal solvent for the diffi- 
culty which has arisen in various coun- 
tries and in various States, the difficulty 
of uniting communities ina common bond 
for the transaction of their common 
affairs, and of creating separate authori- 
ties for domestie concerns. That diffi- 
culty has been solved between the Sultan 
and his Provinces, between the Czar and 
one of his Provinces, between Denmark 
and Iceland. It has been solved between 
Norway and Sweden. [* No, no!"] 
Well, it prevented a war. It has been 
solved between the Cantons of the Swiss 
Republic, between Austria and Hungary, 
between Austria an] her many Provinces, 
between Hungary and her numerous 
Provinces, and the law of internal union 
for common purpose, and of Home Rule 
for domestic concerns, is the fundamental 
law of the great German Empire. So 
fast has been the change since 1800, 
when centralisation prevailed, that if you 
look around the world now, either to 
Europe or to Ameriea, you will see that 
Home Rule has been found the universal 
solvent of difficulties; that it has been 
the general practice of Europe and 
Ameriea, and, as I have said, the law of 
the evolution of the British Empire. 1 
make little doubt that if sueh had been 
the case in 1800, when Mr. Pitt and his 
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Colleagues had to deal with the case of 
Ireland, that instead of destroying the 
Irish Parliament they would have modified 
it; they would, no doubt, have ended its 
co-ordinate power ; they would have ended 
those powers which caused Imperial 
anxiety and Imperial difficulty, but I 
humbly submit that it is extremely likely 
that if the principle of Home Rule had 
advanced in the days of Mr. Pitt to the 
position it now occupies, the cure of Ire- 
land’s difficulties would then have been 
found, as now, not in the destruction of 
her Parliament, but in the establishment 
of a Legislature for the care of her 
domestic affairs, while allowing her to 
continue to be a partner in the common 
affairs of the Empire. There has been 
another important change since 1800, In 
1800 you were able to treat this question 
as one between Great Britain and Ireland. 
Great Britain had not then such extended 
‘nterests as she has at the present moment, 
and Ireland had no friends. You were 
able to treat the question as a domestic 
question of these Islands, But how stands 
the matter now ¢ It isa question, not be- 
tween the people of Ireland and the Go- 
vernment of Great Britain, not even 
between the people of Ireland and the 
people of Great Britain; it is a question 
between this Empire and every part of 
this Empire, and a race not confined to 
the 5,000,000 who are living in Treland, 
but the race of 25,000,000 of men who 
are scattered over the globe. There 
are 2,000,000 of Irishmen in Great 
Britain, 1,000,000 in Australia, 500,000 
in Canada, and 16,000,000 in the United 
States. Will anyone deny, looking at 
the state of Europe—Europe that has 
been called an armed camp—looking to 
the doubtful prospects of the future— 
will anyone deny that it is a matter of 
high and possibly of urgent necessity to 
establish friendly relations with the other 
great branch of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
the Republic of the United States 7 Of 
the 60,000,000 in the United States 
16,000,000 are Irish. The Irish citizens 
of the United States are more numerous 
now than the citizens of British origin or 
of any other nationality whatever. The 
Trish vote, when it is united, is able to 
determine the composition and policy of 
the Government of the United States, 
and I need say no more to bring into the 
minds of everyone who hears me_ that 
policy as well as justice dictates the 
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measure before you, and that, even if 
there were no demand from Ireland for 
this Constitution, it would be a measure 
of judicious policy to invite the Irish 
people to accept it. The promoters of 
this Bill would have been entitled to say, 
in laying it on the Table, Ireland, by her 
Constitutional voice, has brought this 
claim before us. This claim is only to 
confer upon Ireland what has been 
found effectual for domestic interests, and 
safe for common interests, not only 
throughout Europe, but throughout 
America, and in every other community 
in the British Empire, except Ireland 
alone. Home Rule has solved internal 
difficulties in Military Monarchies, in 
Constitutional Empires, in despotisms, 
and in Republics. It has dealt with the 
case of nations, of duchies, of kingdoms, 
and of cities. It has been found effectual 
for all races, all creeds, and ali classes ; and 
the onus lies upon the opponents of the 
Bill to show why the principle, effectual 
everywhere, should be ineffectual in 
Ireland, Why the principle which has 
quelled rebellion and removed disaffection 
in every Possession of the British 
Empire should be impotent in this 
territory only—why, in short, the people 
of Ireland, of all the people on earth in 
regard to their reasonable pleas for 
freedom, should be made a monstrous 
exception I cannot understand. The 
question has not been faced, the 
principles of this Bill have not been 
encountered, a cloud of false issues has 
been raised, whether Irishmen should 
honour the sentiment of Ireland as a 
nation, whether the conversion of the 
Prime Minister was too sudden, preceded, 
as it was, by at least the pretended con- 
version of the Tory Party. You should 
not give Home Rule to Ireiand, forsooth, 
because Irishmen honour the sentiment 
of Ireland the nation! Why should they 
not 7 Ireland is a  natien—Ireland, 
whatever you would do with it, will 
never be anything but a nation, She has 
every mark and token of a nation—the 
token of race, the token of creed, the 
token of special interest, the token, if you 
will, of mental distinction. You are in 
the habit of talking here about Irish bulls, 
and saying that something is very Irish. 
I think, though I may not concur in the 
sentiments of those observations, that 
they show the deeply-inveterate opinion 
in your minds that the Irish people are # 
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distinctive race, as distinctive as any 
This talk about Ireland 
as anation argues a strange confusion of 
thought. 


without being a Sovereign State, and a 


race in Europe. 
A people may be a nation 


people may be a Sovereign State although 
they may not be a nation. Is Roumania 

nation? Is Montenegro a_ nation ? 
They are not Sovereign States, and 
Ireland, although not a Sovereign State, 
is unquestionably a nation. There 
nothing in the condition of a nation ; 
there is nothing in the self-respect, or in 
the honour, or in the reasonable aspira- 
tions of a nation to forbid Ireland from 
accepting what now offered to 
her. There is nothing to prevent her 
from secepting reasonable freedom in her 
own domestic affairs, and an honourable 
and what will then 
position of a partner, admitted upon equal 
terms for the management of Imperial 
We are told that the sudden 
the Prime Minister is a 
reason against Home Rule. Well, it is a 
story seven years old, at any rate, and, 


Is 


Is 


become an esteemed 


concerns, 
conversion of 


as I have said, the corversion of the 
Prime Minister was not the first con- 
version, It was not sudden. I have | 
been in this House since 1880, and I 
know that the right hon. Gentleman 
gave notice fair and full. I know that 
he gave notice years before — that, 
as soon as the demand of Ireland 
was shown to him to be reason- 
able for Ireland and = safe for the 


Empire, and when it was presented to 
him by a majority of the Representatives 
of Ireland, Constitutionally elected, he 
would feel it to be his duty to Treland 
and to the Empire to consider that 
demand, He made that promise, and he 
kept his word. 
Who were converted 2?) And why 
were they converted in the summer of 
1885? They did not wait for the 
General Election. They wanted to get 
in before it. They did not wait for a 
majority of the Representatives of Ireland ; 
they were content to treat with a fraction. 
Their conversion preceded the conver- 
sion of the Prime Minister. [“ No, no !"] 
It is too late to contradict now. Whilst 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E, 
Gladstone) gave notice of his intention 
and declared what he had to say in face 
the whole world, their conversion 
was the sudden conversion of recognise | 


sion. 


of 
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self-interest, and they transacted it in 
private. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Name, name! 

Mr. SEXTON: Lord Carnarvon. 
[Cries of * No!”] What is the mean- 
ing of the exclamations ? Lord Carnarvon 
acted with the authority cf his Party. 
[Cries of “No!”] Lord Carnarvon 
acted as your Irish Viceroy. He met 
the Irish Leader, and he arranged a plan 
of Home Rule. [Cries of “No!”] 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: He never 
acted on behalf of the Conservative 
Party. 

Mr. SEXTON: He offered a plan of 
Home Rule. He did not wait for it to be 
asked for; be did not treat with Treland 
las a whole: he was content to treat with 
Ireland as a fraction, and he arranged a 
plan of Home Rule which included a 
| power to Ireland to make laws for the 
protection of trade, and TI warn in- 
| tellectual Free Trade Unionists like the 
|right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
; Bodmin to be careful what they do 
about this Bill, beeause if it 
| possible thet this Bill should be rejected 
he would tind the right hon. Gentle- 
‘man the Leader of the Opposition, 
not yet, of course, but some day by-and- 
bye, coming down to this House 
‘Prime Minister and proposing a Home 

Rule Bill for Ireland, and it would 
include this power for making laws for the 
The less that is 





| 


were 


as 


protection of her trade. 
‘said about the conversion of the Prime 
| Minister the better for the Unionist 
Party. Webhear a great deal about the 
}country not being consulted, and about 
jan English majority being against the 
Bill. Why, the country has been con- 
sulted to the point of exasperation, There 


never was a country so consulted, 
The country has been consulted ad 
| nauseam, and the idea is now to move 
for a new trial, the jury having 
returned a verdict after seven years’ 
deliberation. Then there is the argu- 


ment of the English majority against 
the Bill. The argument is a dangerous 


one. What was the majority against the 
Bill from England in 18867 From 


England—upon the English Returns— 
there was a majority of 213° against 
|Home Rule in 1886. What was the 
majority from England at the late 
General Election, It was Tl. What 
power has changed the situation 7 The 
Tory majority in the last Parliament was 
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120. The Liberal majority is over 40 


now. What power has created the 
chauge ? The power of England, and 
the power of England only. We lost five 
seats in Ireland. We shall gain them at 
ie next General Election. They were 
jost owing to temporary — internal 
differences, which certainly did not 
imply disagreement on the question of 


IIome Rule. We lost five seats in Ire- 
land. We won eight seats in Scotland 


and four in Wales. Therefore, the net 
gain for Home Rule at the late 
General Election was seven seats in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Wales; but to 
turn the Tory majority of 120 in the 
Parliament of 1886 into a _ Liberal 
majority of 40 or over in the present 
Parliament a transfer of 80 seats was 
necded. Seven were gained in Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales. Where did we 
gain the other 70% In England ; and 
let me add that if anyone will look at a 
political map of England, where the 
Parties are distinguished by colours, he 
will find that the English majority 
against Home Rule is not an English 
majority in any broad sense of the term, 
but it is a majority supplied by the 
limited districts of London and the home 
counties. The southern counties of 
England are against Home Rule. There 
ix an English majority for Home Rule 
elsewhere, and I deny that either the 
vote of the southern counties of England, 
and, with all respect to them, some of the 
northern counties of Ireland, is any con- 
clusive argument against the passing 
of Home Rule. So far from thinking 
that the electoral condition in regard 
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to England should give us any cause | 


for doubt, I say that the movement 
of opinion in England, the forward, 
irresistible movement of opinion in 
England in favour of Home Rule 
hetween 1886 and 1892, considering the 
novelty of the question and the prejudices 
naturally aroused—I say that that move- 
ment of opinion has been the most rapid, 
steady, sustained, remarkable, and, I will 
add, conclusive, recorded in the history 
of Parliamentary results, And if, instead 
of having a majority of 42 at the present 
moment in favour of this Bill, we were 
still in a minority, I would say in the 
presence of that fact—knowing that the 
English people go forward, and that they 
never go back—I would say in the 
presence of the fact that a majority of 
Mr. Sexton 
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213 against Home Rule seven years ago 
fell to a majority of 71 last year, that 
fact, to my mind, is conclusive as to the 
triumph of Home Rule ; and that as the 
British majority of 15 against the Bill 
has already disappeared as shown by the 
bye-elections, if there be another appeal 
to the people it will be seen that the 
final third of your great majority of 1886 
has followed the other two. Of course, 
we have had denunciations of the Land 
League and the Plan of Campaign. I do 
not fear to say that the Land League and 
the Plan of Campaign are the two events 
of contemporary Irish history which 
exclusively prove the incapacity of this 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland. 
What made the Land League formidable 7 
The House of Lords. Famine was the 
parent of the Land League, the House of 
Lords was its foster parent. The Land 
League had barely more than a nominal 
existence until the Lords in 1880 rejected 
the Compensation for Disturbance Bill, 
a Bill which was ouly trivial compared to 
the Bill they were compelled to pass in a 
succeeding year. The Land League was 
necessary to produce the Land Act. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: 
hear ! 

Mr. SEXTON: I am glad of that 
cheer from the Prime Minister. It 
is a cheer justified by history and 
experience. Why did you wait 50 
years to act on the Report of the Devon 
Commission ? These were the 30 years 
that saw 4,000,000 of the people of Ire- 
land driven out of their country amid 
unspeakable pangs of human agony. I 
say the Land League produced the Land 
Act. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham has con- 
fessed that but for the Land League the 
Land Act would not have been passed. 
We have heard hon, Members connecting 
the Land League with the idea of crime. 
I tell you that if the Land League had 
not sprung into existence, and if, con- 
sequently, the Land Act of 1881 had not 
been passed, that serious and deplorable 
as was the record of the crime committed 
in Ireland,it would but have been, I fear, 
as adrep in the ocean compared to the 
fever which would have arisen, and the 
agitation which would have followed, the 
violence which would have been indulged 
in, and the crime which would have been 
committed, if the people had te pass 
through that period of distress and famine 
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without receiving any assistance from the 
Government. If you want a parallel I 
can give it to you. Go back to the tithe 
period. Was the provocation as acute as 
in the Land League period 2? It was not. 
The question in the period of the tithe 
agitation was not a question of the sub- 
sistence of the people. It was not a 
question of starvation. It was not a 
question of their homes, It was simply 
a question of an obnoxious impost, 
a matter which was not of great 
interest to the masses at the time. 
Look at the records of crime. 
There was then no public organisa- 
tion to restrain the people, or to 
press upon Parliament for reform, and 
murders were counted by scores and 
crimes by thousands. The crimes of the 
Land League Party were only a minute 
fraction of the sum; and as to the Plan 
of Campzign, it was created by the Tory 
Party. They refused to do their duty 
in 1886, and they forced the Plan of 
Campaign into existence, and after one year 
of the Plan of Campaign the same men 
eame down to this House, and having 
declared in 1886 that the judicial rents 
could never be touched and that lease- 
hold contracts were sacred, brought in a 
Bill, and passed it, for the purpose of 


reducing judicial rents and breaking 
leasehold agreements. Some men are 


not thankful for discipline, however 
salutary it may be, and the right hon. 
Gentleman can never forgive the Plan of 
Campaign for compelling him to do his 
duty. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I had no- 
thing to do with the Irish Government 
in 1886, 

Mr. SEXTON: Surely the right 
hon. Gentleman will not disown the 
heal of the family. I> paid the right 
hon, Gentleman the compliment which I 
thought he deserves, as being the most 
active and intellectual embodiment of 
the principles of his Party. Sir, I con- 
clude that, so far from there being any 
success in your effort to make the Land 
League or the Plan of Campaign an 
uzument against Iome Rule, it is a 
fatal arguinent against your competence 
to legislate for Ireland, because the Irish 
people suffered from extortion, from dis- 
tress, in the earlier years from famine, 
and they appealed to you in vain; but 
by the agitation of the Land League and 
the agitation of the Pian of Campaign 
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they procured the Act of 1881 and the 
Land Act of 1887. And I lay it down 
without fear as a Constitutional axiom 
that when a Legislature is charged with 
the care of a people in another country, 
and when that Legislature shows by long 
experience that it cannot be driven to 
pass necessary laws until the people of 
that country resort to agitation, and by 
the violence of passion are driven into 
crime, that Legislature stands self-con- 
demned, and it must give up the effort 
to maintain a function which it can no 
longer discharge. I have heard a good 
deal of old speeches. Some Irishman 
made some speech or another 12 
ago, and the intellectual Unionists come 
forward and say, “ Sucha man said such 
a thing 12 years ago, are you going to 
give Ireland Home Rule?” I know a 
Unionist Gentleman complained here 
yesterday that he. could find very few 
useful quotations in my speeches, but 
that he found some, for instance, on the 
day of Mr. Parnell’s arrest in 1881, 
when the minds of Irishmen were con- 
vulsed by passion. I said that night at 
a public meeting something relating to 
the unchangeable hate between Great 
Britain and Ireland. That was the 
honest verdict of my experience. My 
experience has utterly changed since 
then; it is hate no longer, but confidence, 
even affection. There never has been in 
the history of the world such a moral 
miracle as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Midlothian has wrought, 
There is confidence, even affection, be- 
tween the great mass of the Irish people, 
not only in regard to the illustrious 


Vears 


| gentleman himself, but in regard to the 


democracy of Great Britain, and that 
confidence and affection, I believe, are 
now becoming mutual, But what is the 
meaning of raking up old speeches ? 
What the meaning of intellectual 
Unionists going about with wallet and 
hook raking up rags and scraps from the 
political dust, and trying to paste them 
into an argument? These speeches 
belong to the period of bad and bitter 
feelings, all of which are gone, and will 
never returu; but if vou could have your 
way, if you could reject this Bill and 
return to your policy of coercion, then 
the state of things which has passed 
away would return, Hatred, instead 
of Vanishing, would become perpetual, 
Now, Sir, if we were to talk of any old 
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speeches, shall we say nothing about 
some new ones ? It is all very well to 
disinter old speeches from the dust-heap 
of 20 years, but what about speeches 
male in the country within the last 20 
days ? Is it intolerable in the Irish 
Member—the man whose heart beats in 
sympathy with his people, at the time of 
the speech, when hope of redress by 
legislative action is denied—is it to be 
intolerable that the earnestness of his 
soul should drive him into a passion, and 
are Privy Councillors to become fire- 
brands, and are ex-Ministers of the 
Crown to be allowed to incite the people 
to rebellion in order that they may regain 
the reins of power? We have heard 
again of the Special Commission. I 
should have thought the Tory Party 
would not be anxious to refer to the 
Special Commission because if they had 
not drawn their Bill very carefully for 
the purpose of enabling the Irish Mem- 
bers to be harassed, and preventing the 
Irish Members from unearthing the con- 
spiracy against ourselves, we should have 
found out who the politicians were whose 
money paid for the purchase of the 
perjury and forgery directed against us. 
The page that tells that story is a page 
of the most dastardly conduct recorded in 
the history of England. As to the 
charges, those of any moment dis- 
appeared, and the three learned Judges— 
gentlemen, I believe, of Unionist polities 
—were just as welcome to form their 
opinions on the course of the Trish move- 
ment as any other three gentlemen in 
England. I am not sorry that matter of 
the Special Commission has been revived, 
because when a Bill on the Orders of this 
House is burned in the presence of the 
ex-Leader of the House, who greatly 
enjoyed the spectacle, and when Privy 
Councillors, as I say, act as firebrands, 
and when ex-Ministers of the Crown 
endeavour for the purpose of personal 
ambition and the purposes of Party to 
excite to rebellion a reasonable people 
who only want to be let alone, I say the 
time has come, especially after to- 
morrow night, when the principle of this 
Bill will be affirmed by the House of 
Commons, to consider whether another 
Special Commission should not sit—this 
time not composed of three Judges, but 
more compactly for business purposes 
oftwo,and perhaps the least inconvenient 
conse yuence of such a Commission might 
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be to render it difficult for some right 
hon. Gentlemen to re-enter the Service 
of the Crown. Sir, the principles of this 
Bill, as I say, have been encountered by 
false issues, and the unanswerable facts 
in support of the Bill have been met, 
have been encountered, not by facts but 


by suppositions — wild, random, and 
untrue. What are the facts? I can 
state them in a few words. The 


first fact is that Ireland is deeply, pro- 
foundly discontented. Can anyone deny 
that ? Can anyone assert that her dis- 
content is not justified ? How has she 
declined under your rule ? She advanced 
under native rule. No matter how you 
may twist it—no matter to what causes 
you may attribute it, Ireland advanced 
by leaps and bounds under a native 
Legislature. How has she — since 
declined 2 One-half of her population 
have fled from their native land. It is 
easy to sneer, as a learned Gentleman 
sneered here yesterday, bat I say that 
the forcible transfer of the Irish people 
from their homes through the operation 
of your Land Laws wasa chapter of human 
suffering, human agony, for which history 
affords no parallel. I am told that the 
population of other agricultural countries 
have declined. Show me any country, 
any civilised country in the world, agri- 
cultural or otherwise, where the popula- 
tion at the present day is less than it was 
in 1800. Show me any country where 
the population has diminished by one-half 
since 1846. And it is not merely that 
half the population have fled ; it is also 
that the standard of life, the seale of 
living, the housing and clothing, and 
food amongst those that have remained 
is now the poorest, the hardest, and most 
meagre of the kind in’ the world. 
Are we not entitled to ery “ Change ” in 
the face of such a failure 2? Consider 
the waste of Ireland’s Revenues. In 
that poor country £8,000,000 a year in 
taxes are raised, £6,000,000 a year are 
spent for the administration, and 
£2,000,000 go into the Imperial purse. 
Such is the cost of your civil govern- 
ment in Ireland, a government the 
motive, the cost, and the scale of which 
{ have already indicated. Such is the 
cost of it that, after all that heavy 
Revenue is drawn from that poor country, 
there is very little indeed to be spent 
upon the improvement of the condition of 
the people, or in those remedial works 
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which the country so much wants, 
What, then, about coercion 7 Did the 
Legislative Union admit the irish people 
to the Constitution 7 It did not. The 
Legislative Union which deprived the 
Irish people of their own Constitution 
has excluded them from yours. They 
have been treated as outlaws. Need I 
say more than that? Eighty-seven 
Coercion Acts have been pasved in 93 
years. This Legislature, as I have 
shown, is incompetent to give the need- 
ful care to the concerns of the people of 
Ireland : and, moreover, it has become a 
matter of Imperial necessity, a matter of 
Imperial urgency, that this Heme Rule 
Bill should pass, because it is absolutely 
absurd that the greater part of the time 
of the Imperial Parliament of an Empire 
containing 350,000,000 of people, and 
covering 10,000,000 square miles, should 
be occupied by the concerns of a little 
island containing 4,000,000 of people. 
Against these facts what suppositions 
are placed? We are told that Uister 
wiil fight. I think Ulster will be quiet. 
This ix really not an Ulster question : it 
is a question of Belfast. I have shown 
how fit Belfast is to be the cradle of the 
ery of civil and religious liberty. I ask 
every Member of this House before we 
go into Committee, before he speaks 
again in the country, to read the evidence 
taken on oath before a Committee of the 
House upon the Belfast Bill last vear, 
The evidence was sworn: it was not 
contradicted. In that evidence vou will 
find that Catholics are excluded as an 
inferior race from all the Public Bodies 
of Belfast: that they are excluded from 
public employment out of the rates to 
which they contribute ; that it is made a 
matter of boast if a Catholic is allowed 
to be a scavenger: that Catholic boys 
are taken in childhood into the mills and 
factories, and when the age of appren- 
ticeship arrives are taken out again 
because they will not be admitted to the 
trades ; and that in this city of civil and 
religious liberty, the poor Catholic 
families, because of that system, are 
obliged to quit the City of Belfast, and 
to emigrate from Ireland. It was proved 
in evidence that Catholic paupers in the 
workhouses and Catholic patients in the 
other Publie Institutions there have been 
allowed to die without the ministrations 
of their Church, because the spirit 
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the appointment or presence of « Catholie 
nurse to send warning to the priest. Do 
I go too far when I say that to finda 
parallel for this state of things vou would 
have to go back to medieval times, or at 
least to the penal time? What are the 
elements of this outery in Ulster? The 
main clement is afforded by some ex- 
Ministers who want to get back to Office, 
and are willing to use even public dis- 
order for that purpose. The next 
element is afforded by the landlords, who, 
of course, do not want to have any law 
in Ireland but such as pleases the House 
of Lords. There are the Orangemen, 
the one body the reason for whose exist- 
ence is ascendency Catholies. 
There are a few Liberal Unionists who, 
in byegone days, were accustomed to 
treat the Catholics in Ulster as their 
political henchmen, and to whom the 
idea of Catholic equality is intolerable ; 
and there are, finally, the greedy and 
sordid tribe of placehunters and wire- 
pullers who have exploited Ireland. Call 
them your garrison. What have they 
ever done for you ? What did they ever 
defend 7 Have they reconciled the 
people to your rule ? They were the 
most fatal garrison you ever had to do 
with. A garrison is supposed to be able 
to defend something, or to hold some- 
thing: but in order to enable — this 
precious arrison to maintain their 
position you had to keep two stand- 
ing Armies in ITreland—a standing 
Army of 30,000 soldiers, and a 
standing Army of 12,000 police. This 
gang of place-hunters and wire-pullers, 
these people who, behind the scenes, 
appoint the Grand Juries, nominate the 
Sheriffs, administer the county funds, 
aye, and who even dip their hands into 
the coffers of the State, and control the 
appointments to the public offiees—they 
are against the Bill. Of course they are 
against the Bill, because they do not 
want that Ireland should be removed 
from their grip, and because they want 
to treat Ireland still as a place designed 
by Providence for their convenience and 
their profit, and a place from the con- 
venience and profit of which her people 
must be excluded. These are the 
elements of the Ulster movement. 
These are the people who, from personal 
interests, profess to speak for the people 
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the slightest doubt that the Protestants 
of Ireland will cheerfully aceept from 
the first, and gratefully accept’ after a 
little time, the Constitution given to 
Ireland by the Imperial Parliament, 
because the Protestants of Ireland know 
as well as any Catholic that a native 
Legislature could not under nature or 
under reason do otherwise than benefit 
the Protestant as thoroughly and as well 
as the Catholic population. Yes; they 
will accept that and be thankful for it in 
a little time. But of this fight. The 
people of Ulster are a hard-headed race ; 
they boast of it ; they are entitled to the 
boast. Now, hard-headed Ulstermen 
will not resist Imperial law. It 
requires a head of a different consistency 
to engage in such a venture. Some 
excited politicians may imagine that they 
intend to fight some time or other, I 
suppose for some reason or other. But 
when they are to fight, with whom they 
are to fight, and upon what occasion they 
are to fight, and about what. they are to 
fight, these matters of detail and of some 
importance are in no degree settled in 
their minds. The men of Ulster know 
very weil that they do not intend to 
fight ; but, apart from common sense, 
what is my reason for saying that though 
riots may be induced by incendiary 
speeches of distinguished politicians, and 
though heavy responsibility may be, and 
has been, incurred, there will be no 
fighting in Ulster? For the simple and 
conclusive reason that Ulstermen will 
not fight until there is something to 
fight about, and the Irish Legislature 
will never give them reason. (The Irish 
Legislature will act in a spirit of justice 
and discretion, and even if they did not, 
there are powers in the Bill to prevent 
them from doing otherwise. In our 
speeches about each other we are apt to 
put the worst side out, but the House 
should not hastily conclude that these 
feelings really exist. I see near me an 
hon. Gentleman—perhaps he will allow 
me to call him my hon, Friend—the 
Member for South Belfast (Mr. William 
Joluston). Well, he is the most formid- 
able of the Orangemen, but I need not say 
that he is one of the most kindly-hearted 
of men. Well, a man is a man for all 
that, and not an Orangeman. I hope to 
be as near my hon. Friend, and to be en 
as good terms with him in the Parliament 
in College Green, as I am now here; and 
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all I can say is this: that if there were 
any fighting in Ulster—and it is 
absolutely impossible, because the 
occasion will never arise—but if any 
Member of the Irish Party were to meet 
my hon. Friend at that fight, his great 
anxiety would be to get the hon, Gentle- 
man out of the fight, even if he had to 
earry him out of the fight, no matter 
how wet the ditch might be. The 
preponderance of opiniow in Ulster is in 
favour of Home Rule; and I have not 
the slightest doubt that when the Bill is 
passed, that the Unionists of Belfast— 
which used me for six years whilst the 
Nationalists ‘made no demand on my 
time, who got me to interfere in their 
local concerns, to secure the extension of 
the municipal franchise, to establish 
local Courts, to secure a larger expendi- 
ture of the Imperial purse for local uses 
—they used me for six years, and were 
very thankful to me during these six 
years, but very silent about it after- 
wards—those shrewd and capable 
men will be very well able to 
turn the Irish Legislature, as soon as 
it is established, to their own advantage. 
We are told that Ireland will agitate. 
She will be too busy. She has had enough 
of agitation for our time. She will be 
too busy for our time in turning to 
account the advantage of this Constitu- 
tion to think of further agitation. We 
are told she will try to separate from you. 
Why should she? She had some cause 
to separate in the past. Why should she 
now, if this Biil be passed? Why 
should she now, if this Bill be granted, 
pursue the shadow and throw away the 
substance 7 We are teld that the Irish 
people will use oppression and extortion, 
and that there will be a general gaol 
delivery now and then, as if it would not 
be the interest of the Irish Government 
to have the law maintained. Weare told 
that they will repudiate every obligation 
to you, though you have the power to re- 
voke the Bill a good deal easier than to 
pass a Coercion Act. It is suggested 
that the Irish people will reduce their 
Revenue by smuggling. Such a people 
never existed out of Laputa, The 
suggestion really is that the Irish people, 
if you give them reasonable freedom, will 
do a great deal that they should not do, 
and will leave everything that they 
should do undone, and that they will be- 
have very much more like a gang of 
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brigands than like civilised people, and 
that they will combine to present to the 
civilised world a_ spectacle, hitherto 
supposed to be impossible, of a combina- 
tion of the peculiar tactics of the idiot 
and the peculiar characteristics of the 
rogue. The last suggestion is the most 
amusing of all—aamely, that the Bill is 
not good enough for Ireland. The Tory 
Party have not allowed us our choice. 
The Bill is, perhaps, not perfect. No 
Act was ever perfect, and as to. its 
finality I will say, that whilst the Irish 
people are determined to use the Consti- 
tution in this Bill in good faith, neither 
this nor any other Constitution was ever 
found to be so perfect as not to require 
amendment. But the Irish people do not 
take this Constitution with a view to seek 
amendment ; they desire to use this power 
in good faith, and, believe me, they will 
use this power in such good faith and 
with such discretion, that hereafter if 
they come to you and ask for amendment 
you will be prepared to grant it. We 
are told that this Bill is not good enough 
for Ireland. May I ask the Tory Party, 
as a matter of curiosity, supposing we 
were to go into the Lobby with them to 
defeat this Bill, would they bring in the 
Bill of 1885 with provisions enabling 
Ireland to make trade protection laws ? 
They are all silent, Mr. Speaker. Would 
they bring in that wonderful Bill of last 
year? [An hon, Memner: What Bill 7] 
That ascendancy-made-casy-Bill, nick- 
named a Local Government of Ireland 
Bill, with a patent snaplock clause in it 
for putting County Councils into the 
dock. No: we know what the alterna- 
tive policy will be. If you criticise the 
safeguards of this Bill, let me point out 
that this is a safeguard that ean be ac- 
complished in Committee, and that if 
powers and safeguards are not used 
in a spirit of common sense the Constitu- 
tion will fall to pieces. The British 
Constitution is a perfect work of | its 
kind. But let me ask you if any of the 
Powers of the British Constitution, if 
any of the States of the British Consti- 
tution were to use their powers entirely 
without regard to the will of others, 
what would be the result ? Suppose the 
Sovereign were to exercise the veto, 
suppose the House of Lords were to 
refuse to pass the Appropriation Bill, 
suppose this Ifouse were to refuse 
Supply, or to refuse to pass the Mutiny 
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Bill, suppose the Cabinet refused to re- 
sign, and suppose Mr. Speaker, who is 
now one of the Estates of the Realm, were 
to make his eye available for only one 
side of the House, and suppose he were 
to prevent all free debate or to make 
debate too free, either by giving the 
Closure whenever it was asked for or 
not giving it at all, what would become 
of the Constitution ? Any Constitution 
in order to be successful must be worked 
in a spirit of accord, and the true 
guarantee for this Constitution does not 
lie in the technical safeguards of the 
Bill—numerous and ample and all-suffi- 
cient as I take them to be—it lies in 
safeguards which are not in the Bill, 
which cannot be in the Bill, but which 
are in human nature, and which cannot 
be expelled from human nature, which 
cannot be omitted by amendment nor 
voided bya Judge. What are these safe- 
guards ¥ To the friends of the Bill, to 
the friends of Ireland I would speak 
with gratitude and in good faith. 
You are dealing with a grateful people, 
a people whose gratitude is proverbial, 
who have a gratitude even for justice, 
very little of which they have received, 
They will be grateful for the gift of 
liberty ; they will be grateful to you; 
they will be too grateful ever to misuse 
it, ever to allow the discretion of those 
who gave it to them to be successfully 
to be called into question, I spoke also 
of the good faith of the Irish people. 
The obligation of good faith is binding 
in all emergencies. They will recognise 
the obligation of this Bill is to respect 
the whole Constitution, and not merely 
any part of it. To gentlemen on this 
side of the House I would say that the 
Irish Constitution will be guaranteed by 
self-interest. Perhaps they will give us 
credit for self-interest and common in- 
telligence. What will be the interests of 
the Irish Legislature ? Their interests 
will be to maintain their Constitution, to 
save intact the sphere of their Legislature 
by giving no cause for interference. How 
will they do it? By maintaining the 
Constitution, by upholding the law, by 
the promotion of union among all classes 
of the Irish people, and by developing, 
not crippling, the resources of Ireland 
by the fair treatment of all interests, 
That is the guarantee which is final and 
conclusive, and that is the guarantee 
which I offer to you, which I do not 
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fear to offer to the people of England. 
If we do not receive the Bill what is the 
alternative ¢ It is an alternative of per- 
petual coercion, You will not revive 
the Bill of last year, which you are 
ashamed to mention. A permanent 
Coercion Act is on the Statute Book. 
The weapon is ready in the scabbard 
if this Bill were rejec ‘ted. Well, I have 
a telegram from a Belfast man to-day, 
and he is not a Catholic. He says— 
“Sad as our history is, a sadder page has yet 
to be recorded should not Gladstone's Bill 
become law,” 
If this Bill is rejected Ireland would 
pursue with the knowledge in her mind 
that her claim had been affirmed to be 
just by a majority of electors of the 
United Kingdom, by the progressive 
party in Imperial polities, with the 
greatest of English statesmen at its 
head, Ireland knowing that the justice 
of her cause had been so aftirmed— 
would pursue her claim for justice, with 
a firmness, with an energy, aye, and 
with a vehemence on the floor of the 
House and elsewhere which have never 
yet been equalled. Would you fall back 
upon coercion 2 Of course you would. 
The weapon is ready in the scabbard 
and you would speedily draw it, and the 
sequel of the situation would be that, 
instead of a settlement securing peace and 
honour to both our nations, you would 
have a return to the régime of Mitcheis- 
town and Tullamore, It is all very well 
for eynical politicians with tongue in 
cheek to tell us that the Bill is not good 
enough for Ireland. It is better than 
v“alling us Hottentots, It is better than 
insulting us, It is better than procuring 
perjury and suborning forgery. — It is 
better than asking politicians who happen 
also to be Judges to pronounce upon a 
political movement, It is better—I am 
certainly modest in pressing it now— 
it is better than the dispersal of meetings 
by force. It is better than the Star 
Chamber. It is better than the destrue- 
tion of trial by jury. It is better than 
shooting men down in the streets and 
torturing men to death in prison, That 
is the alternative and the only alterna- 
tive; and I must add something more, 
that the policy of coercion is not only 
detestable in its conception as applied to 
a people to whom you have given a free 
franchise, but it is impotent for its pur- 
pose as shown by the conduct ef the 
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right how. Gentleman (Mr. Balfour), 
Ie coerced Ireland for four years and 
expended his utmost energy upon it, and 
at the end of the four years he gave up 
his office, quitted the country, and put 
an inoffensive man of business in his 
place, and did his best to teach the 
electors of England that coercion had 
never existed, Coercion is detestable, 
coercion is impotent, coercion, therefore, 
is absurd; and when a people are not 
only lovers of liberty, but intelligent 
also, I think you supply a double reason 
for the condemnation of any policy when 
you show that it is absurd as well 
detestable. The right hon Gentleman 
the Member for Bodmin spoke of 
patience and justice, It is all very well 
for England to be patient, but what 
about Ireland ? How long is she to be 
patient ? Half of her people have fled 
in one generation from coercion to free- 
dom. How long will the other half 
remain? At the end of another 
generation or two the — population 
would have so dwindled that the 
vase would be beyond curing, and 
the Irish race all over the world be com- 
mitted for ever, I fear, to the strongest 
and most unchangeable attitude. The 
right hon. Gentleman bids us hope for 
justice from the Imperial Legislature. 
What chance, I ask, can there be fora 
constant and careful attention to the 
wants of any people in any Legislature 
where no initiative is possessed by the 
Representatives of the country 7 What 
initiative have we here ¢ We can ballot 
fora Wednesday. If we win a Wednes- 
day we can have the Bill talked out at 
half- -past 5 by a former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If we carry the Second 
Reading we can wait about for the rest 
of the Session after 12 o’clock at night 
in the hope to get another stage. If the 
ag does pass through this House—and 
1 13 years we have passed two or three 
out of 200 or 800—if the Bill pass, there 
is the House of Lords, which is always 
ready for Ireland. They either kill the 
sill “or mutilate it beyond recognition. I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bodmin, whom I recognise as a 
man of philosophic mind, who desires to 
be impartial, but unfortunately manages 
to get hold of the wrong facts—and un- 
less he gets hold of the right facts im- 
partiality is no use—I ask him what is 
the Irish people with such experience— 
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and it is my experience, and I have spent 
one-third of my life in this House—what 
is the use of asking us to have patience, 
and believe that a House of English 
landlords will ever do justice to the 
tenant-farmers of Ireland ? They refased 
to pass the Bill of 1880, and in one clause 
introduced by my hon, Friend beside me 
(Mr. T. M. Healy )—in the Bill of 1881— 
they made a change, and that change has 
been the principal cause of all the con- 
yulsions that have sinee occurred in Tre- 
land. That change is the cause of the 
monstrous fact that the tenant in Ireland 
is still charged rent on his own improve- 
ments. The right hon. Gentleman asks 
us with confidence to look to that As- 
sembly. I remember painfully passing 
one little Bill through this House after 
many years to amend the constitution of 
Boards of Poor Law Guardians, and the 
Lords returned it in such a shape that I 
was obliged to throw it into the waste- 
paper basket. It is useless to ask us to 
hope for redress or to have patience in 
future. When I clear away the false 
issues and brush aside the irrelevant sup- 
positions and put away the petty argu- 


ments upon the details of this Bill, when | 
Task myself what is the real bottom of 


the argument, what do the Unionists 
wish to be understood by the people as the 
reason Why the Blil should be rejected 7 
I say it is, first, because we are Irish; 
and, secondly, beeause we are Catholics. 
If we were English, if we were men of 
English stock, although of the Catholic 
faith, you would give us eredit for a 
sense of justice and for Constitutional 
principles, and you would give us this 
Bill if we were Protestants, although I 
would wish you not to suppose that we 
would be guilty of illiberality in matters 
of religion ; and, therefore, youare asked 
to reject this Bill because the people of 
Treland belong to the race that inhabited 
that country before you came to it, and 
because they have adhered to the creed 
which was the creed of your forefathers 
as well as ours, and a ereed endeared to 
them by ages of religious persecution. 
What do the Unionist Party ask? The 
Imperial Parliament of an Empire, whose 
greatest boast it is that it includes men 
of many races and creeds and gives 
liberty to all, is appealed to by this 
Unionist Party to pass a ban of perpetual 
outlawry—for coercion is nothing less— 
against the Irish people because of race 
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and creed. I tell them they will never 
persuade the people of England to do it, 
I tell them they have entered on a foolish 
course in ayowing such a policy, because 
if such a policy could be carried into 
effect—it could no doubt be effeetuated— 
you could drive the Irish people, or most 
of them, out of Ireland ; in a generation 
or two you could plant the country with 
settlers of the type and temper of some 
of those whom we hear speak in this 
HIouse ; but as long as the graves of Tre- 
land contain the ashes of the dead, the 
memory of the dead would live, and the 
memory of their struggles and of their 
sufferings for Ireland, the memory of the 
principles they upheld—these memories 
would be cherished in the souls of 
25,000,000 of men of the Irish race 
whom you have driven from their native 
land. And I leave it to any rational man 
to consider for himself whether that 
policy is the policy to be considered by 
an Empire whose dominions are scattered 
over the world. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bodmin (Mr. 
Courtney) seemed to think that the 








question might be settled by the taking 
of office by Irish Members. Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman is a learned man, 
He has studied many books, but I venture 
to tell him that the primer of Irish 
politics is a sealed book to him. The 
Irish people will not tolerate dependence 
on the part of their Representatives, and 
if they did we would not accept it. Does 
the right hon. Gentleman bear in mind, 
when some differences arose in Treland 
two vears ago, some Irish Members were 
charged with being dependent on the 
Liberal Party. If that charge had been 
true, or if it had been believed, our in- 
fluence would have been at an end, and 
rightly at an end. In the circumstances 
of Ireland, so often befooled and so often 
betrayed, independent action is essential. 
We are grateful ever for justice. We 
are faithful to our true friends ; but we 
are independent of all Parties here, and 
we intend to remain so. In regard to 
the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the cause of Ireland might be 
served by Irishmen taking office, I ask 
what woald the Irish people think of a 
relation between their Representatives 
and any Party here—an official relation, 
involving obedience, subordination, and 
subjection ? They would not countenance 
it, and we could not accept it. If Ireland 
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could have been saved by Irishmen tak- 
ing office she would have been saved long 
ago. She has been saved, in my opinion, 
by Irishmen not taking office. We do not 
come here to administer or help to ad- 
minister British laws for Ireland; 
we come here authorised to win for ITre- 
land the right to make as well as admin- 
ister the laws for our own land. 
We want no office here or elsewhere, 
now or hereafter, and when hon. Gentle- 
men think that they put an obstacle in 
the way of the Irish cause by insulting 
Irish Members, I have only to tell them 
that every man of this Party came into 
public life for the purpose, and for the 
simple purpose, of assisting the Irish 
cause; and if the retirement of any one or 
the whole of us could remove any 
obstacle to the victory of Ireland, we 
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would bid adieu without regret. We 
have borne our share of the toils of 


publie life, and we have borne more than 
our share of the penalties and pains— 
more than our share of the calumnies. 
We have not sought tor the ordinary 
rewards of political ambition, It has 
been our lot to sit here and be taunted 
and sneered at by men who, to our know- 
ledge, had made political principles the 
instrument of their personal ends, and 
the public cause the sport of their ambi- 
tion. We have given, and freely given, 
the best years of our life to the service of 
our country. IT am cheered somewhat by 
the thought that some day or another— 
I think sooner rather than later—English- 
men of all Parties will confess—what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Midlothian was the first to recognise— 
that no body of men has appeared in 
your Legislature in our time more simply 
and more sternly devoted to public duty 
than the poor, comparatively humble, 
and long-unfriended body of men who, 
amidst great difficulties, have pleaded in 
this Assembly for many years the cause 
of an ill-used race. We will give the 
rest of our lives as freely to the cause of 
our country. We have found our reward 
already in the certainty that the mandate 
of the electors of this Kingdom, acting by 
the majority of this House, will make a 
lasting settlement of this ancient story, 
a settlement—honourable to all concerned 
in it—honourable to Irishmen, because it 
will give peace and hope, the calm of 
peace and the energy of hope to their 
long-distracted country, honourable to 
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Englishmen, because it will remove from 
the name of England, noble in the annals 
of civilisation, a dishonouring — stain, 
because it will set this Imperial Parlia- 
ment free for its Imperial and its domes- 
tic duties, for the direction of — this 
Empire, and for the care of this great 
nation : and because it will end a feud of 
ages and secure by guaranteeing domes- 
tic union, by guaranteeing soundness at 
the heart, the foremost place which this 
Empire has obtained amidst the great 
Commonwealths of the world. 

*Mr. CARSON (Dublin University) :1 
think the House will admit that it would 
be impossible for me, anxious as I am to 
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grapple with some of the details of this 
Bill, to pursue the oft-repeated and oft- 
refuted inaccuracies and mis-statements 
have fallen in 
during the last two hours of the hon. 


which such abundance 


Member's speech. Sir, we have very 
frequently heard in this House these 
historical analogies that are no analo- 
gies, and we have heard, Sir, the 
facts of ancient history, which, upon 
examination, so frequently turn out to 
be the fictions of history, and we have 


over and over again been regaled 
with, that same elaborate examina- 


tion of electoral statistics with which the 
hon. Member indulged us for some three- 
quarters of an hour, But, Sir, there was 
one matter to which the hon. Member 
referred more than once. I mean the 
statement that the Tory Party in 1886 
had formulated, and were prepared to 
bring in, » Home Rule Bill. And, Sir, | 
noticed that when the hon. Member was 
asked by my right hon, Friend who was the 
Minister who had formulated the Bill, and 
who it was who had pledged the Conserva- 
tive Party to that policy, he mentioned the 
name of the one Minister who was dead 
(Lord Carnarvon). In justice to the 
noble Lord, I beg to give his explanation 
of the transaction. Speaking in 1886 
upon this matter, which was then for the 
first time charged against the Tory 
Government, the noble Lord said— 
“The only point which seemed to me impor- 
tant to bear in mind was, first of all, that I 
should make no promises, give no assurances, 
enter into no understandings ; and, secondly, 
that whatever I did I should do it myself, for 
myself, and entirely apart from my Colleagues.” 
What becomes of the reiterated fiction 
that a Bill was prepared by the Tory 
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Party? The noble Lord went on— 
* Let me endeivour to say in the plainest 
language IT can command that I was not acting 
for the Cabinet nor authorisel by them; and, 
though I know well aml shall keep in mind that 
sound and wholesome doctrine that nothing is 
to be repeated that has passed in the Cabinet 
without the consent of Her Majesty, I may at 
feast say this of what went on outside the 
Cabinet—that I had no communication on the 
subject, no authorisation, an | that [ never com- 
municatel to them even that which [ hal 
done. . I endeavourel to make myself 
equally explicit to Mr. Parnell, for the three 
eonvlitiens, as [ stated to him, upon which | 
could enter inte any eenversation with him 
were, first of all, that, as I say, I was acting of 
myself, by myself, that the responsibility was 
mine, anl that the communications were from 
me alone—that is, from my lips alone ; secondly, 
that that conversation was with reference to 
information only, and that it must be under- 
stool that there was no agreement or under- 
standing, however shadowy, between us.” 
Sir, I claim no eredit for that answer ; it 
has been given over and over again. But 
no matter how often it is given, you will 
hive the statement reiterated as if no 
answer had ever been made. However, 
to come as quickly as I can to the more 
material parts of the speech of the hon. 
Member who has just addressed the 
House, I shall pass over what he was 
pleased to call the bye-play of the argu- 
ment with one observation. He seemed 
to take eredit to himself—and I notice it 
brought down the cheers of the House— 
that the Dublin Corporation had been so 
magnanimous and so tolerant that they 
had actually elected a Protestant Lord 
Mayor. The hon. Gentleman forgot to 
tell the House that the Lord Mayor of 
Dablin was one of those rare birds 
they are so fond of exhibiting—a 
Protestant Home Ruler. I should like 
to ask the hon. Member, as he boasts 
of the great liberality of the Dublin Cor- 
poration on this question, when, since 
this controversy arose, has the Lord 
Mayor of Dublin, who draws a 
salary of £3,000 a year, mainly de- 
rived from the pockets of Unionist 
ratepayers, ever been a Unionist ? 
However, I pass away from things which, 
after all, are small matters in this great 
soutroversy. I must say that, as the 
hon. Member proceeded with his speech, 
I could not help thinking that those 
who looked for finality from this measure 
would take but slender comfort from it. 
Not only now have we got to finality as 
a diseredited word, but it is evident we 
are not even to have a temporary abate- 
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ment. The hon. Member referred to the 
retention of the Irish Members. The 
question of the Irish Members has grown 
in importance since it was introduced as 
an organic detail of the Bill, for we have 
it now that the case of hon. Members 
below the Gangway is not only that they 
are to be retained, but retained in their 
present numbers, and the future settle- 


ment of this question of retention is to 
be put off for three or four years. I do 
not know whether hon. Members who 


wish to get rid of Irish Business anil 
proceed with the Newcastle Programme 
imagine that the Irish Members when 
they come here will not engage in such 
matters as will take up the time of this 
ITouse, and will allow the House to go on 
with the ordinary English business. I 
should like to quote the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland as to the effect of re- 
tention, not merely in England, but also in 
freland, with which I am very much more 
coneerned. I find that the right hon. 
Gentleman was one of those who, in 1885, 
admitted that it passed the wit of min to 
establish any system by which the Irish 
Members can be retained in this House. 
Sir, he said this, and I commend it to 
those hon. Members who imagine they 
are going to proceed without delay to 
this long Newcastle Programm>. Here 
is what he said— 

“You would have the present block of your 
business, you would have all the exasperations 
—English work would not be done, Irish feel- 
ings would not be conciliated, bat woald be 
exasperated,” 

That was the prospect the right hon. 
Gentleman held out for 


carrving on 
English Business in this House. But 
there is a more serious aspect. The 


Prime Minister said the Irish Members 
would seldom come here, as they would 
be so engaged with their own affairs. 
What has the hon. Member for Nor:h 
Kerry just said ?— 

“Our most vital interests are reserve Lan | our 
interests will centre here. We will have mich 
more to do with this Parliament than with our 
own, 

What will be the case as to the settlement 
of Ireland? You will have this Land 
Question, which you have, through 
what I conceive to be a most unfortunate 
policy, reserved to this Imperial Par- 
liament, carried out by a double force so 
a3 to irritate and exasperate Irish parties 
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in Ireland. You will have one force 
working in Ireland inthe Parliament there, 
and another working in the British House 
of Commons to sustain them, and who will 
have to keep faith with their Irish con- 
stituents, who will ouly elect them on the 
understanding that they will procure for 
them those extravagant results which 
they have promised them. How are the 
Irish people going to work out this Land 
Question ¢ Let me call your attention to 
a statement made by the hon, Gentleman 
who has just sat down as to the way in 
which he suggests this Trish Land 
Question will be worked out. Speaking 
at a meeting of the Federation in Dublin 
last month, he said— 


, 
Government of 





“T submit to you also that if the Irish land- 
lords know that at the end of three years the 
Irish Legislature will have power to make a 
law upon the land the effect upon their conduct 
will be important if not conclusive, for there is 
no way for a landlord to get out of his position 
except by the sale of his lands to his tenants, 
and to no other persons, for no other persons 
will buy it. In that condition of things I think 
the prospect of legislation at the end of three 
years will induce the Irish landlords to be 
probably reasonable, possibly even liberal.” 


That is the way in which the Irish Land 
Question, I suppose, will be settled. 
The hon. Member will, no doubt, be an 
ornament of the Irish Executive, and he 
will probably take care that the landlords 
should not get out of their position 
except by the sale of their lands to their 
tenants. [Mr. Sexton: I said there 
would be no other persons who would 
buy them.] No doubt it will be the 
policy of the Irish Government to see 
that such a result is attained. We 
always hear a great deal of the 
moderation of the Irish Members 
in the House. I do not altogether 
believe in “death-bed repentances.” The 
Home Secretary said the other evening 
that he was very much impressed by the 
moderate speech of the hon, Member for 
North-East Cork. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman expect the hon, Member 
to proclaim himself still a rebel to the 
English Constitution, and to declare 
that there was still an undying hatred 
between the English and Irish people ? 
The hon. Member made the only speech 
he could have made in that House. The 
hon. Member said that everything was 
forgotten, that a new era had begun. 
The only thing he forgot to tell the 
House was when that new era began, In 
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June, 1888, long after the union of hearts 
had been effected by the first Home Rule 
Bill, the hon. Gentleman said— 


“The first duty which should devolve upon the 
first Home Rule Parliament ought to be the re- 
instatement of every family in its holding that 
has been evicted since the land agitation began 
10 years ago.” 

And he added— 


“ Every man and woman who has been im- 
prisoned during the same period for resisting 
eviction ; or for refusing to become informers 
in Star Chamber Courts ; or for lending soldierly 
service in this movement, ought to be entitled 
to a pension for life at the hands of a self- 
governed freland,” 


All I can say is that if pensions were to 
be dealt out te these individuals I should 
like to know what would become of the 
chronic plethora of money ¢ The hon, 
Member who has just spoken also stated 
that there were safeguards in this Bill. 
I notice that he dealt very lightly with 
these safeguards. He said very little 
about his own opinion of them. He said, 
no doubt, that by all these sufeguards we 
were kept as an integral part—unot of the 
United Kingdom, he corrected that— 
but of the Empire. Two of those he 
referred to were the much-debated veto 
of the Crown and the power of appeal to 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in matters referred to them, 
What does the hon. Member think of the 
validity or use of these safeguards ? 
At the same meeting, from the 
report of which I have already quoted, 
the hon. Member said this—and, after all, 
it is well to look at the speeches of hon. 
Members in Ireland as well as in this 
House. Here is the hon. Member's way 
of discrediting the safeguard of the 
veto— 

“Now. the Royal veto is, in theory at least, 
a factor of the Imperial Parliament. It is a 
factor of every statutory Larliament estab- 
lished throughout the Empire. No practical 
politician would initiate a discussion on a ques- 
tion of the veto. And what I say is this: that 
I advise you not to trouble your minds about 
it.” 
And what did he tell them as regards 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council ¢ 

“T have no apprehension that the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council will determine 
any question which we believe to be within the 
power of Ireland. If any such determination 
is given it will be open te the Irish Members to 
move for an amendment of the Constitution.” 
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That means that every time the Judicial 
Committee were appealed to we might 
look for a Motion by Irish Members to 
amend the Constitution if the decision of 
the Judicial Committee happened to be 
against them. But the hon. Member 
also used these words— 

“[ say that any British Minister who cither 
advices the Crown to act vexatiously, or who 
refuses a reasonable amendment if need be, in 
the Irish Constitution, or who alvises the Im- 
perial Parliament to legislate for Ireland within 
the sphere of the Irish Legislature, will find 
that he has renewed! acutely the trouble of the 
Irish Question, and will find that he has Ireland 
still to face. and will tind that he has to render 
a heavy account to the people of Great Britain 
as well as to the people of Irelamd.” 

These are the opinions of the hon, Mem- 
ber as to the method in which in Lreland 
Irish Members are to receive and are to 
act with good faith upon these safeguards 
put into this Bill. The hon, slember 
proceeded with the question of finance. 
I must say that as regards the question 
of finance I approach the subject with 
somewhat different views and ideas to my 
hon. Friends around me, who regard it from 
an English standpoint. If the Bill 
should become law I should not, as an 
Irishman, give the slightest assistance 
in fixing any large contribution upon 
Ireland. I have with sorrow’ heard 
it stated that Ireland has been paying 
in the past, and that it is proposed 
that she should continue to pay in 
the future, more than her fair share 
towards Imperial expenditure: and I 
‘an assure the Prime Minister that if he 
will bring in a Bill to make compensa- 
tion to Ireland for the wrongs he 
has inflicted upon her, I shall be 
willing to vote for the redress of that 
grievance. But even if wrongs have 
been done in the past, that is no reason 
for breaking up the British Constitution. 
The fact that there is sueh wide diverg- 
ence of opinion between hon. Members 
on the subject of finanee is a strong 
argument to show that this partnership 
cannot be broken up without grave injury 
to one side or to both. What safeguards 
does the Bill afford against Executive 
misgovernment ? This is very important 
to the loyal minority. Safeguards against 
maladministration are more important to 
the loyal minority than safeguards 
against legislation in the Irish Chamber. 
The right hon. Gentleman nods approval. 


[Mr. J. Mortey: I did not.] Then 
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the right hon. Gentleman does not 
think so. [Mr. J. Monnny dis- 
sented.] Then the right hou, Gen- 
tleman will give no opinion one way 
or the other, and I must say that is 
following the example of every spexker 
on the Government Benches during the 
whole of the Debate. What is the 
position of this loyal minority — in 
Ireland ? As I am following the hon. 
Member for Kerry I should like to give 
it in his words, I am not talking of 
Ulster. I do not represent an Ulster 
constituency, and know little about. it. 
I appear as a man who has lived in the 
Southern parts of Ireland nearly all my 
life, and who claims to know something 
about the South and West. Sir, the 
picture of the Loyalist minority there is 
depicted in what Iam about to read to 
the House by the hon. Member for 
North Kerry, in words which I certa’ 
could not improve upon— 





“The 300,000 people are in the midst of a 
Catholic population of 3,000,000, hey would 
never exercise a vote; they woul! er havea 


single Member in Parliament: they could not 
form a constituency anywhere; they would be 
absolutely dumb in the bands of th. Legis- 
lature.” 

Mr. KNOX (interposing): As the 
hon. Member is not here, may I state 
that I have authority for saying—— 
[ Cries of * Order !"") 

*Mr. CARSON (who declined to give 
way): Of course, neither the hon, Mem- 
ber nor the Government can belp the 
unfortunate position of these 300,000 
Loyalist Irish Protestant people: but at 
least the House ought, when framing a 
Legislature, to see, when they are not to 
have any voice in that Legislature, that, 
as regards Executive’ matters, they 
receive some protection at the hands 
of the Imperial Parliament. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Seeretary 
referred to the 19th section of the Bill 
as showing the Imperial power over 
such Executive Authority as is not 
delegated by the Bill to the Irish Legis- 
lature; but I do not think the right 
hon. Gentleman contended for one 
moment that, under that 19th section, 
there was the slightest safeguard pro- 
posed or intended for Executive mal- 
administration, or for tyranny towards 
the Loyalist minority. Take again 
the question of the veto. The Lord 
Lieutenant may, at all events in theory, 
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veto a Bill, but can the Lord Lieutenant, 
even in theory, veto an Exeeutive Act ? 
Take a concrete case. Take a case 
that has arisen during the present Parlia- 
ment. You have reserved to this 
Parliament for three years this Land 
Question. Take the case of the Execu- 
tive Government refusing the police 
protection at night to the Sheriff to 
execute decrees. That is a subject with 
which the right hon. Gentleman is familiar. 
Is that a matter which is likely to 
happen ? Jt has happened ! 


Government of 


already ! 
Assume you have got your decree from 
the Irish Courts that such protection 
should be given—because we all know 
that in Ireland without such protection a 
judgment of the Courts would be abso- 


lutely fruitless and null and void. But 
you have your decree. How would you 
carry it out ? I think some of the 


learned Judges who heard the Motion in 
which my right hon. Friend was inter- 
ested stated that if the unconstitutional 
action was persevered in it would be 
their duty to send te prison even the 
highest Executive Authority in the land. 
What do you think would happen in a 
Home Rule Parliament 2 Would there 
be any difficulty in opening the prison 
door? That, even, is a question with 
whieh the right hon. Gentieman is seme- 
what familiar. Examples could be mul- 
tiplied by hundreds where, io matter 
what your safeguards against legislative 
action. may be, you can devise no safe- 
guard as regards Executive action which 
will prevent the Executive of the day, if 
they wish to pander to what are the 
majority in Ireland—I mean the tenant- 
farmers who will be the bulk of the con- 
stituencies—which will prevent the Ex- 
ecutive from obliterating all those 
rights and al! those protections which 
have been the foundation of — society 
both in Ireland and this country. I was 
anxious to see how this matter is worked 
out in America, and I went to the work 
of that great specialist, the Chancellor 
of the Duchy (Mr. J. Bryce), who, 





before he took to abusing the Ulster 
Members 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 


Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : I never abused the 
Ulster Members. 

Mr. CARSON : I am bound to accept 
the right hon. Gentleman’s statements. 
Of course, it ali depends on what we con- 


Mr. Carson 
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sider abuse. What does the right hon. 
Gentleman say of Executive impropriety 
in America ? It is said that the Consti- 
tution to be set up in Ireland has been 
framed upon the American Constitution, 
but I will show that the safeguards 
that exists in the American Constitution 
is left out of the Constitution of Ireland. 
The right hon, Gentleman says— 

* Supposing contracts to be habitually broken 
and no redress to be obtainable in the State 
Courts. Suppose the police to be in league with 
the Is the nation obliged to 
stand by with folded arms while it 
meritorious minority oppressed, the prosperity 
of the State ruined, a pernicious example set 
to other States? The answer is, Yes.” 

And then the right hon. Gentleman goes 
on to say that that frequently happened, 


Mr. BRYCE: Read the rest. 
Mr. CARSON: That is all I have, 


but the right hon. Gentleman ean read 
any more that he likes. My recollee- 
tion, however, is that the next passage 
is that the only way in which they 
would learn to get rid of that state of 
things was by suffering, which would 
lead them into better ways. 

Mr. BRYCE dissented. 


Mr. CARSON: I commend 
statement to those who think we 
pressing too strongly the claims of what 
the Prime Minister once called the wise 
and energetic minority of Ulster. It 
that is the only protection for Executive 
wrong that the Irish Loyalists and the 
Irish Protestants have, what becomes of 
the Home Secretary’s statement that we 
are to have 

* An Imperial Parliament whose unquestioned 
and unquestionable sovereignty over all persons 
and in all matters, local or Imperial, will re- 
main intact and unimpaired ?” 

I notice that the Government 
pared to show the greatest possible trust 
in the Irish people where the interests of 
the Irish Loyalists alone are concerned, 
but when they want cash—what an 
Irish farmer once said was bona fides, 
not only do they preserve the collection 
to their own officers, but they will not 
even trust the Irish Courts with the duty 
of enforeing payment. The Chief Seere- 
tary was very indignant with the noble 
Lord for the suggestion that the Govern- 
ment are going to abolish trial by jury in 
certain eases, On reading the 19th section 
of the Bill I am bound to say I came to 
the same conclusion as the noble Lord 


assassins, 
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the Member for South Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill). I thought it was the greatest 
possible benefit that is conferre | by the 
Bill. But what isthe case now made? We 
have a special tribunal consisting of two 
Exchequer Judges. But they are to 
have a jury. Does that mean that they 
are to have the same jury before the 
Exchequer Judge that they are to have 
before the Queen’s Bench Judge ¢ 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The case put by the 
noble Lord was a of treason or 
treasou-felony, and, of course, there you 
will have a jury. In civil eases vou 
will have no jury, and will do as you do 
now. 

*Mr. CARSON: Theright hon, Gentle- 
man is under a misapprehension, For 
civil eases we have a jury where there is 
a disputed question of facet. I would 
like to know if it is to be laid down as 
regards civil cases that trial by jury is to 
he abolished 7? I will take, however, the 
example given by the right hon. Gentle- 
man — cases of treason-felony. What 
would be the difference betwcen the jury 
before the Exchequer Judge and the jury 
before the Queen’s Bench Judge? An if 
there is no difference in the jury what is 
the use of a different Judge? And, 
further, who is to have the power to alter 
the Jury Laws ¢ The Irish Parliament, for 
that is not a matter reserved. Who is to 
have the power to summon the jury 
The Sheriff of the Irish : 


case 


Executive ! 
The truth is, this safeguard, like every 
other in the Bill, is asabsolutely illusory as 
the veto and the supremacy. Is it contem- 
plated by this section to establish a 
Court of Criminal Appeal ? That has 
been a moot question in England fora long 
time. Are we to have such a Court for 
Ireland ¥ The decision of the Exchequer 
Judges is subject to an appeal to the 
Queen in Council. Is that an appeal on 
the facets, or on law, or on both, and is 
Her Majesty in Council going to sit 
with a jury ¥ The whole section is put 
in as ¢clap-trap for the purpose of enabling 
hon, Members to go upon platforms and 
say that you have stuffed the Bill with 
restrictions. I offer, if the right hon, 


Gentieman will move to strike out every 
restriction and safeguard, to vote 


with him, in order that we may have 
the Bill in its simple nakedness, and 
free from these fraudulent — pretexts 
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of safeguards. I was amazed at the 
way in which the Home Secretary passed 
over the carrying out of the Executive 
matters reserved to the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. He said it would be the duty of 
every officer in Ireland—every Sheriff, 
every Sub-Sheriff, every bailiff, every 
policeman—a duty for the non-per- 
formance of which he would be liable to 


be indicted and convicted, to render 
assistance in the execution of the 
decrees of the Court. I entirely 


agree with that as an abstract 
sition, but I object to legislating for 
Ireland in the abstract and not in the con- 
crete. In Clare, for instance, if there isa 
collision between the Trish Executive and 
the English Executive, vou may indict 
Sheriffs, bailiffs. and = policemen; but 
who will conviet them? We are told 
that this provision also was taken from 
the American Constitution. Again, I 
go to the fountain-head of knowledge in 
this matter, to the book written by the 
right hon. Gentleman on the American 
Constitution Home Rule was 


propo- 


before 


dreamt of, 
Mr. BRYCE: It was published in 
ISSs, 


Mr. CARSON: The right hon Gen- 
tleman is entitled to the distinetion, what- 
ever it may amount to, I said “ written” 
not * published.” Now, I ask the House 
to note the distinction between the 
system in America and that proposed for 
Ireland. This is what the right hon. 
Gentleman wrote— 

“The Judgments of Federal C are 
carried out by United States Marshals likewise 
lispersed over the county and supplied with 
a staff of assistants. This is a provision of the 
utmost importance, for it enables the Central 
National Government to keep its finger upon 
the people everywhere, and make its laws and 
the commands of its duly-constituted authorities 
respected, whether the State within whose 
territory it acts be heartily loyal or not, and 
whether the law which is being enforced be 
popular or obnoxious, The machine of the 
National Government ramities over the whole 
Union as the nerves do over the human botly. 
placing every point in direct connection with 
the Central Executive.” 


ourts 


Why is that principle omitted from this 
Bill ? 

Tuk SECRETARY or STATE ror 
jTrHeE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
| Asauirn, Fife, E.): There is no such 
| provision in the American Constitution. 
| The whole power of which the hon. and 
| learned Gentleman speaks is the action 
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of the Exccutive authority, and it would 
be equally within the power of the Im- 
perial Executive under this Bill. 

*Mr. CARSON: The Home Secretary 
told us that they did not contemplate 
sciting up two Executives at all. 
he does uot contemplate having this 
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power at all. He said he could goto Par- | 


iiument and get the powers that might be 
necessary ; but he would have to confront 
80 Irish Members here, who might be 
keeping him in Office, and, in the mean- 
time, what would become of the Imperial 
Executive decrees ? This and other 
provisions of the Bill show that while 
the Goverument are asking us to affirm a 
principle, they are not able to put that 
principle into a practical, working 
measure. I pass from these safeguards 
which are no safeguards at all, and come 
to ove that is almost moribund—I mean 
the Second Chamber. I refer to it 
heeause yesterday a Gladstonian Member 
(Mr. Saunders) was so affected by the 
coustitution of this Second Chamber that 
le actually stated his intention of voting 
with us. I not think the Second 
Chamber need trouble either the hon. 
Member or the Home Secretary, who 
pperently spent several sleepless nights 

his efforts to avoid a Cabinet crisis 
over this matter. This is what I eall 
legislation in the abstract, not in the 
coucrete. My colleague in the representa- 


do 


tiou of the Dublin University gave one | 


exampie, derived from the jury qualifica- 
tion of the class of electorate you would 
have for this Second Chamber. I can give 
In the Poor Law Boards of Ire- 
we a constitution which 
an aristocratic bureaucracy compared 
with the Second Chamber under this 
Bill, the voting being graduated accord- 
jug to valuation, ranging from one vote 
up to £20 valuation to six votes 
(£200 valuation), and Magistrates of 
the county being ex officio members 
of the Bowrd. Well, what is 
of at the 
time ? Fifty are insolvent ; 10 have been 


another. 
land 


Is 


have 


the con- 
dition these Bourds present 
dissolved within the last 10 years. Some 
for giving cach other “ black eyes,” and 
others for omitting to provide the neces- 


series of life for the inhabitants 
of the workhouses. This Chamber, 
which is to prevent unjust and hasty 
legislation, would be drawn frem = the 


' 
Sane Class, 


the Poor 


Which has a preponderance in 
Law Board-—iamely, the 


Mr, Asquith 
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tenant farmers. The Chamber to 
be elected from these people is to 


prevent tenants doing wrong to landlords 
and is to be a clog on hasty legislation. 
Well, I read the other day of a case 
in which, in the County Tipperary, 
a Board of Guardians met for the election 
of a medical officer, temporarily to fill 
the place of the ordinary doctor who was 
absent. The gentleman selected by the 
committee, and whose name was sent 
forward to the Board, wasa Catholic, so 
that there can be no dispute as to 
religion. Yet when the name came before 
the Board, a resolution was proposed to 
deprive him of his appointment because 
his father some years ago evicted a 
tenant! I want to know what is the use 
of your Second Chamber? Would it 
not be more honest, instead of putting 
forward these illusory safeguards, to de- 
clare that as regards Irish Loyalists the 
Government cannot, or will not, pro- 
vide any safeguards at all? There is 
one other matter to which I wish 
to refer—a matter in which my con- 
stituents are vitally interested. When 
safeguards were being put in the Bill, 
at least a little time might have been 
devoted to them show their value. 
Property is not to be confiscated 
except according to “ due 
of law.” That expression vitally 
interests the University of Dublin. 
The question of property is one that affects 
many interests. I come to Sub-section 
6; and I think it is a fair question to 
ask—What is the meaning of the Irish 
Parliament being prohibited from passing 
Acts dealing with property, and such 
Bodies as that of Trinity College, exeept 
it does so by “due process of law?” It 


to 


p! Ocess 


cannot mean that the Parliament of 
Ireland is not to legislate on the 
subject. If it does—say so. It cannot 
mean that it will not be able to 


deprive people of their property. I want 
to know, may my University be attached 
by “due process of law,” and, if so, 
what “due process of law” means ? The 
learned Solicitor General (Mr. Rigby) dealt 
with this question, and IT have read over 
his words again and again; but I con- 
fess I can nothing more in what he 
says than I see in the secetion itself. We 
are told that the 


see 


“unquestioned and unquestionable meaning 
of the words was that no law should be passed 
by the subordinate Legislature which would 
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enable any attack to be made effectually on 
life, or liberty, or property, unless it were done 
by a process of law properly described as a‘ due’ 
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process, and for what was ‘due’ process resort | 


must be had to the Common Law of England, 

or to any Statutory Law varying the Common 

Law.” 

If there is no existing “due process of 
” 

law ”"—I do not know any “ due process 

of law” which would enable the Irish 


Parliament to take away our property— | 


what is the use of this provision? And, 


on the other hand, if the Irish Act can | 
define the process of Law, what is the | 
| 


alleged safeguard? I hope the Leader 
of the House will give some further 
explanation than that of the Solicitor 
General, who said this 

“clause entirely did away with the fear that 
was present:d to the men of Ulster as an ade- 
quate motive for rising in rebellion.” 

I am afraid if my right hon. Friend the 
Leader of the Opposition had taken that 
argument over to Belfast he would not 


have found it effective in quieting 
the people there. These Ulster 
men are not casily roused, but, at 
the same time, they are not easily 


quieted, and it is remarkable that one 
who is now most sceptical about the 
fears of civil war in Ulster, the Secre- 
tary for Scotland (Sir G. Trevelyan), 
told the House in 1886 that his experi- 
ence in Ireland taught him—and Lord 
Spencer stated the same—that but for 
the presence of British troops, British 
police, and British Resident Magistrates 
in Treland, the revolts which he had seen 
would have speedily developed into a 
horrible civil war. I admit, however, 
that the right hon. Gentleman made that 
statement while he adhered to his ori- 
ginal principles—to which he adhered 
until his constituents rejected them. The 
Prime Minister, in moving the Second 


Reading of the Bill, asked when and how | 
4 . 


would this controversy end? That is a 


question for Irishmen of vast import- | 


ance, I will not stop to inquire what 
is the cause, or who is the author of this 
great controversy, but I do not under- 
rate the importance of the question, I 
am aware of the threats that have been 
used by the hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond) and the hon, 
Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton), of the 
serious results that may ensue if 
Bill be thrown out. I can understand 
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Treland has been tranquil in consequence 
of the hopes excited in regard to Home 
Rule, was one of the first to go down to 
his constituents after the «lection of six 
years ago, and to tell them it was their 
duty to make the government of Irelan| 
by England impossible, in order that the 
prophecies of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister might be carried to 
fulfilment. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary upon the evening he 
spoke almost excused the cruel and 
detestable things done in the course of 
the Land League agitation, and gave a 


dangerous text to Irish agitators. It is 
unfortunately becoming the common 


creed of the Liberal Party that when 
once you have adopted a policy the best 
way to bring it to completion is by the 
commission of some terrible outrage. 
That, Sir, is now an old story since the 
Clerkenwell explosion brought within 
the region of practical polities the ques- 
tion of the Irish Chureh Disestablish- 
ment, 

Mr. W. E. 
Was never said. 

*Mr. CARSON: Sir, I admit that the 
policy supported by the Government 
was nurtured and matured in crime, and I 
have no doubt that if this Bill is thrown 
out, as we all know it will be thrown 
out, it will undoubtedly be attempted to 
be sustained by crime. This great con- 
troversy, even if this Bill passed, would 
It would be the 


GLADSTONE: That 


not be closed one iota, 
commencement of a vaster and a greater 


controversy ; it would be the com- 
|}mencement of a controversy the ex- 
tent of which, owing to a_ state 
of affairs in Ireland over which you 


this | 


the attitude of the Member for Water- | 
ford, who, although he has told us that | betrayed or deserted.” 
) 


| 


will have no Executive control whatever, 
it is difficult to imagine. The right hon. 
Gentleman made a bold and very eloquent 
peroration to his speech. He said— 

“Whatever you do with the Bill in this 
House, whatever they may do with it in another 
place, whatever even the constituencies may do 
with it—however all this may be, do not delude 
yourselves with the idea that the question Is 
going to slumber.” 
It appears to be another part of the creed 
of the new Liberal Party that the wishes 
of the constituencies are not to be com- 
plied with, The right hon, Gentleman 
also said— 

“We will not desert the Lrish Party ; we will 
never betray them; your trust shall not be 
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Sir, the Irish Unionist Party also have a 
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| present time ? As inhabitants of a Con- 


trust. Their trust is in the British | stitutionally governed country, English- 


people and in the great British and 
English Leaders. This is not a trust 
begotten of yesterday, nor is it a trust that 
needs apology for, or the whittling 
down of, crimes. I tell you that in vain 
will you attempt, as you propose to 
attempt, to coerce the British people, 
and you will find that, as on all other 
occasions so on this, they will with us 
carry their policy of honour and of 
liberty to a successful issue. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Wood- 
bridge) said, he felt it a great privilege 
to belong to a generation which appeared 
likely to settle the great Irish Question 
that had been a trouble to us for so 
many generations and so many centuries, 
He had the pleasure in the Parliament 
elected in 1885 of recording a vote in 
favour of one Bill for the better govern- 
ment of Ireland, and now, after an in- 
terval of seven years, he hoped to-morrow 
to have the pleasure for a second time of 
voting for another such a measure. The in- 
terval he spoke of had given the House and 
many of his countrymen the opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the history 
of Ireland and the condition of Ireland as 
they were not aequaimted with them 
before. He was sorry to say that in that 
field of inquiry increase of knowledge 
was increase of sorrow; but when the 
facts had once come before one’s mind, 
it was impossible to forget them. The 
heart of England was, he believed, now 
stirred in regard to this question as it 
had never been stirred on any question 
affecting the British Islands in the pre- 
sent century. The question had rooted 
itself in the Englishman's heart in such 
a way that no consideration would induce 
him to forego carrying out measures of 
peace and goodwill towards Ireland any 
more than a previous generation could 
have been turned aside when their hearts 
were moved against the horrors of 
slavery. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


*Mr. EVERETT went on to say that 
he wi: hed, first, to look at the condition 
of things as they were, then to the state 
of things as they had been, and then to 
glance at the future. How were things 


in regard to the Trish Question at the | 


Mr. Carson 


men naturally looked first to the Repre- 


‘sentatives of Ireland. From those 


Representatives they heard a demand for 
a great improvement in Irish Govern- 
ment. The Nationalist Members had 
not come to Westminster in their present 
number for the first time. They were 
86 in the last Parliament and 85 in the 
Parliament before, whilst the diminished 
numbers in the present Parliament was 
owing not to any change of feeling on 
the part of the people they represented, 
but to a cireumstance which had caused 
sharp internal strife. English people 
who insisted upon representation them- 
selves expected that the voice of their 
Representatives would be listened to. 
Free institutions and votes were no good 
unless the votes of the Representatives 
were recorded. As large a majority of 
the Irish people now demanded a change 
of the system of government as had ever 
been seen in the House of Commons in 
regard to any English question. The 
Member for East Down (Mr. Reutoul) 
had advised English Members to go to 
Ireland to see the state of things for 
themselves. Many English Members 
had gone to Ireland, and had seen the 
state of things for themselves. One 
thing that had struck him very much ip 
travelling up and down Ireland was the 
number of armed men to be seen there. 
The people themselves were forbidden 
to carry firearms not lest they shouid use 
them in the killing of game, but lest 
they should use them—he was going to 
say in self-defence--at any rate, to upset 
the form of government which, sorely 
against their will, had been imposed 
upon them. Amongst those unarmed 
people there were encamped, in the 
language of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), 
as in a hostile country, an army of 
30,000 soldiers and some 12,000 most 
efficient soldiers in the shape of armed 
constabulary. The constabulary were te 
be seen at almost every little wayside 
station one passed carrying deadly weapons 
in the form of rifles and sword-bayonets, 
and having pouches for revolvers in front 
of them. The places where the police were 
housed were not simply ordinary cottages, 
as was the case in England, but barracks 
with iron-barred windows and iron-lined 
coors. He had remarked to seme of his 
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fellow-passengers in the train, natives of 
the land, that he could not understand 
how it was that in such a poor country 
as Ireland so many police were kept. 
The best clothed, best housed, and 
best fed men in their villages were 
policemen, and the reply he re- 
ceived was, “We eall them rent col- 
lectors.” From all he could learn, he 
believed that the constabulary had been 
chiefly oceupied in superintending evic- 
tions and collecting rents, rents which 
had too often been unjust. Another 
thing that had struek him was that, when 
passing through rich fat land in Ireland, 
one saw very few dwellings; but on 
coming to a barren, stoney, desolate part 
of the country, which looked hardly 
capable of yielding sufficient produce to 
make it worth while to till the land, one 
found the cabins and houses of the popu- 
lation crowded thickly together. He had 
asked the reason for this state of things, 
and had been told that the people had 
been evicted off the fat lands. The fact 
was, that menand women had been made 
to give place on the rich lands to cattle, 
sheep, aud horses. With the knowledge 
of this faet one obtained a glimpse of the 
reason for the eruel practice of houghing 
cattle, which had prevailed in Lreland. 
Hu fancied cattle would be served the 
sume in England if the English people 
were driven away from their homes and 
off the best lands to make room for cattle. 
Amougst the other places he visited was 
the City of Cork, where he had a con- 
versation with the Mayor, who told him 
a circumstance that had oceurred to him. 
There was a gathering of the Mayor and 
Corporation of the City to welcome the 
liberation of certain Members of Parlia- 
ment from gaol—a kind of thing which 
people in England were not at all used to. 
The people of Cork felt that these 
Members were martyrs, and not criminals, 
so that they desired to celebrate their 
release. Whilst the Mayor was waiting 
to take his place in the procession the 
conduct of a certain policeman was 
brought to his attention, and he went out 
to remonstrate with the man, who was 
trying to take some banners away from 
some lads. The Mayor told the police- 
man that he (the Mayor) was responsible 
for the peace of the City, and requested 
him to leave the lads alone. He repeated 
this request a second time, but without 
effect. He then laid his hands on the 
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policeman’s shoulders to gently take him 
away. The consequence was that he 
himself was charged with assaulting the 
policeman, He was tried, not by the 
ordinary Magistrates of the City, but by 
two Removables, and was by them sen- 
tenced to imprisonment, and sent to herd 
with the bad characters on whom he had 
sat in judgment on the Bench. Whilst he 
was in prison there was actually a meeting 
of the City Magistrates in his cell, he pre- 
siding. Now, he (Mr. Everett) wanted 
to know what City of 80,000 people in 
England would endure having its Chief 
Officer treated so, treated as of inferior 
rank, so to speak, in the administra- 
tion of the City to a police officer and 
seeing him east into gaol in such a 
way asthis ? The Mayor had expressed 
to him the opinion that the Government 
of Ireland was a huge conspiracy on the 
part of the landed and official classes in 
Ireland to deprive the people of their liber- 
ties. This was a state of things which 
it was painful for free-born Englishmen 
to realise. Passing to his second point, 
he might say he had tried to make himself 
acquainted with the history of Ireland, 
and it was truly a most sorrowful history. 
He did not think an Englishman could 
sit down to an oceupation which would 
cause him more grief and pain and shame 
than the reading of the sad history of the 
English in Ireland. We went to an 
Island which, at the time when England 
was a barbarous Provinee of the Roman 
Empire, was full of Christian teachers 
who were amongst the most illustrious in 
all the cities of Europe—an Island in- 
habited by a race possessing many 
estimable and good qualities, and who 
were deseribed by Robert Payne, an 
English undertaker in Munster in the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, as follows :— 
“© They are obedient to the laws, You may 
travel through all the land without any danger 
or injury offered by the worst of the Lrish, and 
be greatly relieved of the best. As touching 
their government, in their corporations where 
they bear rule, it is done with such wisdom, 
equity, and justice as merits worthy com- 
mendation.” 
Sir John Davis, in the next reign, said— 
“There is no nation under the sun that doth 
love equal justice better than the Lrish, or will 
rest better satisfied with the execution thereof, 
though it be against themselves, so as they may 
have the protection and benefit of law when 
upon just cause they do desire it.” 
The description of the patience and 
docility of the Irish people given in much 
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more ‘recent times by the Devon Com- 
mission corresponded very much with 
what was said in the days of Elizabeth 
and James I. The Devon Commission 
said— 


Government of 


* We cannot forbear expressing our strong 
sense of the patient endurance which the 
labouring class have generally exhibited under 
sufferings greater, we believe, than the people 
of any other country in Europe have to 
sustain.” 

No one could read the history of Ireland 
without feeling that the connection with 
England had been an almost unmixed 
curse to the Irish people. The sufferings 
that had been endured in that unhappy 
country sinee the English went there 
exceeded in bitterness and woe almost 
anything to be found in the annals of the 
human race. One did not know where 
to look in the long course of the con- 
nection with England for a bright spot 
of more than a very few years’ duration, 
They all knew what happened in the 
time of Elizabeth, and that time was not 
so long ago; it was only the other day 
that they had, near where he lived, 


the sale of a bed upon which 
the Queen rested upon her passage 


through Ipswich. The description of 
what occurred in Ireland during Eliza- 
beth’s reign exceeded in horror anything 
that was to be found in print. No mercy 
was shown to the Irish by the English 
at that time. The policy was to exter- 
minate the Trish race as far as possible ; 
and the end was that Queen Elizabeth 
was told by her commanders that she 
had nothing to reign over ina large part 
of Ireland but ashes and the graves 
of the dead. The time was, indeed, 
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full of horror, The cruel injustice 
practised against the Irish justified, 
to his mind — certainly gave sub- | 


stantial reason for—the rising of 1641. 
They had only to read the record of the 
Cromwell period and the period of Charles 
I. to see what he meant when he spoke 
of the persecution of the Trish. 
suppression of the 1641 outbreak was 


one of the bloodiest pages in the whole 
of history. And so, let them pass 
from Monarch to Monarch, and still 


they came to ever fresh misery of the 
Irish people. It was a horrible history, 


and surely they ought to be glad to have 
a chance of showing sympathy and kind- 
ness to a people who had been so cruelly 
oppressed, Let 

Mr. Everett 


them come down to 


The | 
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|their own times. Beginning with the 
year 1798, which was not far away from 
| them, it was customary to look upon the 
/rebellion of that year as due to the 
| ferocity of the Irish race ; but his read- 
|ing of the history of the country taught 
him that it was a rebeilion that was quite 
| justified by the horrible cruelty practised 
| upon the people during the disarmament 
, which preceded it. The free quarters, 
the floggings, the half hangings, the pitch 
saps and other tortures used upon the 
Irish were frightfal to read of. Let them 
look up and down the history of the 
country as they would, and what did they 
see ¥ We took away the people’s pro- 
perty and persecuted them because they 
were Catholics, although we (the Eng- 
lish) were the great instrument of making 
them so. He had, up to his reading of 
Irish history, imagined that persecution 
belonged to the Catholic Church alone, 
but he had changed his mind since he 
had read of the persecution of Catholics 
by Protestants in Ireland ; their churches 
had been confiscated and taken from them 
by violence, and they themselves had 
been pursued with fiendish cruelty by 
Penal Laws expressly designed to 
keep them in poverty, ignorance, 
and degradation, The purpose of the 
English in Jreland was selfish, and 
had not been for the benefit of the people, 
but the reverse. The Prime Minister a 
short time ago ably summed up the his- 
tory of English rule in Ireland, when he 
said that the first four centuries of that 
rule were marked by a settled policy of 
extermination, then followed a century of 
confiscation of the land, next a century of 
cruel Penal Laws, and lastly came the 
present century of famines and evictions ; 
these last resulting in hundreds of 
thousands crossing the seas with savage 
and righteous anger in their hearts. 
One of the worst injuries we ever did 
Ireland was to take away her Parliament 
in 1800, Ile sincerely believed that if 
that Parliament had been allowed to re- 
mainit would have been impossible to have 
inflicted upon Ireland the horrors aud the 
injustices which she had been made to 
suffer during the present century, for the 
people would have had in it one source of 
protection at least. It was pleasant to 
remember, however, that Irishmen had 
never sat down tamely under this treat- 
ment. Every generation had furnished 
patriotic men among them who boldly 
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came forward to protest against the 
tyranny this nation so cruelly imposed 
upou them. To this tyranny was due all 
the trouble they had had with Ireland in 
the disconteut, disloyalty, and violence 
of her people. The Whiteboys, the 
Ribbonmen, the Land League, and the 
Plan of Campaign, in more recent times, 
all had their origin in the intoler- 
able condition of misery to which the 
people had been brought, and in their 
efforts to escape from it. These move- 


ments, in fact, were a kind of 


rough Lynch Law on the part of 
the Irish people, resorted to for the 
purpose of securing that justice which 
meu everywhere craved for, and of 
which England had deprived them. 
They had, in fact, by recent legislation 
shown that they were conscious of having 
treated Ireland unjustly. Parliament 
had practically confessed it by the 
frequent efforts it had made to deal with 
Irish grievances, and be was glad to 
know that those efforts had been directed 
to raising the masses of the people to a 
higher and better position, especially in 
regard to the land. They had all been 
agaiust the landowners, and in favour of 
the so long oppressed tenants, and were 
a confession that the laws had been 
wrong to the tenants who formed the 
great bulk of the population of the country. 
They had now to look to the future. 
Englishmen were sorry for the wrongs 
that had been inflicted on Ireland ; and 
he for one rejoiced,as he had said before, 
that he had been born in a generation 
which had seriously taken up the Irish 
Question with the hope of settling it and 
of procuring peace and amity between 
the two nations, The Irish people under 
present conditions were naturally dis- 
satisfied, and they had sent an over- 
whelming majority of Representatives to 
that House to demand a change. He 
thought the history of the Lrish people was 
more painful than the history of the Jews, 
and in some respects much like to it. 
The Lrish had been seattered, as the 
Jews had seattered, into all English- 
speaking lands, yet in their exile 
had inereased their strength, The 
Irish were now strong enough in 
numbers and in money to take their own 
part,as they had seen in that Parliament 
and in the last General Election. They 
Were in this positior—that in the United 
States, Australia, and England they now 
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virtually held the balance of power, and 
all this was the result of our cruel policy. 
He rejoiced that instead of destroying 
them they had been placed on fresh 
ground, where their race had become 
powerful in numbers, position, and 
wealth. No power on earth could crush 
out of the hearts of Irishmen the love of 
their country, and now what we had to 
do was to make the details of this 
Bill as perfect as we could for the pur- 
pose of effecting a permanent recoucilia- 
tion with the Irish race. The great 
object before them was to make the 
inhabitants of the two Islands live 
together on the best possible terms, and 
it appeared to him that the Bill would 
do that. Ile hoped they would pass 
it, and that the other House would 
think better and not stand in the way. 
There was this difficulty—that there 
were two nations to a certain extent in 
Ireland. But they had the choice of two 
evils—whether they were to please the 
minority or the great majority. It was 
said to Nonconfermists like himself— 
Will you abandon your brethren ? The 
Noneonformists of Ireland were the 
Catholics, who had suffered as the 
English Dissenters had suffered, only a 
thousand times more, and so they in 
England could work most heartily with 
and for them. He could not imagine that 
the Irish Parliament would do anything 
to prevent the country flourishing. They 
would want to increase trade, so would 
not hurt Belfast, and they would not 
Want to inerease taxation on land, 
because the country was an agrieuttural 
one and could not bear heavy burdens 
upon its land. He hoped the Protestants 
of Ulster would join with their brethren, 
the Catholies, and with the frecdom- 
loving people of England, and welcome 
local self-government. For his part, he 
should have the utmost pleasure in voting 
for the Second Reading. 

*Mr. BUTCHER (York) said, it 
seemed that the hon. Member who had 
just spoken had been on a personally- 
conducted tour through Treland, and that 
he had commenced to dive into the 
pages of history. He hoped that the 
result of his last enterprise would be 
more satisfactory than that of the former, 
They had been asked by the hon. Member 
ber for North Kerry (Mr, Sexton) to wipe 
out all the past acts and solemn declara- 
tions of the Irish Nationalist Members, and 
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assume that their acts in the future would 
bear no relation to their acts and declara- 
tions in the past. They could not draw 
the sponge over the past. The hon. Mem- 
ber characteristically exaggerated the 
Irish grievances and ignored the efforts of 
the Imperial Parliament to wipe out those 
grievances. He even attributed to the 
Tory Party the crime which disgraced 
the National movement; he attributed 
the success of the Land League to the 
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House of Lords and that of the Plan of | 


Campaign to the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. Empty declamation of that kind 
was unworthy of that House. The hon. 
Member referred to Belfast, and = the 
benefits—he was sure they were benefits 
—which he had bestowed upon it ; but 
the hon. Member had some reason to be 
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philosophical ingenuity, all the Consti- 
tutional subtlety, which belonged to the 
Treasury Bench had been brought into 
play : and the result was this monumental 
budget of paradoxes. Zoologists said 
they were able from a few bones to con- 
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struct skeletons of extinct animals. He: 
Majesty’s Government had a more 
difficult task to perform: they had 


to piece together the disjecta membra 
of heterogeneous organisms, and they 


expected the resulting mechanism to 
live and work. Before the Govern- 
ment proceeded one step in the 


| promotion of the Bill they had to estab- 


dissatistied with Belfast, for Belfast re- | 


jected him, and surely he ought to see 
how sincere Belfast was when it rejected 
the individual on account of the policy 
which he advocated. Belfast was a 
great working-class constituency, but in 
three out of the four Divisions the 
Nationalists could not nominate a candi- 
date. The Member for Kerry complained 
of Belfast not having a Catholic Lord 


Mayor, whereas Dublin had a Protestant | 


Home Rule Lord Mayor. That reminded 
him (Mr. Butcher) of the story of an 
argument between a Catholic clergyman 
and a Protestant clergyman which was 
wound up by the priest saying: ‘ At 
any rate, there is the Bible, and you 
have an epistle to the Romans, and you 
cannot find an epistle to the Protestants.” 
A similar irrelevance pervaded the hon, 
Member's argument. When Members 
below the Gangway spoke of religious 
toleration, they evidently forgot that the 
Meath elections were not so very remote, 
What toleration had been shown then— 
not towards Protestants, but towards men 
of their own Party ? That was a fair 
example of the toleration of the Irish 
Nationalist Party. It was generally 
admitted that the Bill was a unique 
product, and that its authors had 
discovered a Constitution that had never 
heen seen in the history of the civilised 
world. The problem, no doubt, was not 


a usual one; they proposed to confer | 


upon Ireland a position which was 

neither that of a Colony, a Federal 

State, or an Independent Province. 

this purpose every precedent was ran- 

sacked from Croatia to California. All the 
Mr. Butcher 





For 


lish the necessity for bringing it in, 
The hon. Member for East Cavan (Mr, 
Young) said the other night that anyone 
who did not see at once the necessity for 
this measure must have an opaque mind, 
He (Mr. Butcher) confessed that he had 
anopaque mind, He could not rise to the 
lofty altitude to which he was invited by 
the hon. Gentleman. The first argument 
put forward as showing the necessity for 
the measure was the pretence that it was 
the only alternative to coercion. He 
would not insult the intelligence of the 
House by replying to that argument, 
Those who watched the suecessful ad- 
ministration of the late Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) would 
not repeat that unfounded fallacy. The 
hon. Member for North-East Cork (Mr. 
Davitt) had said that Home Rule was 
the universal solvent of all difficulties. 
He (Mr. Butcher) confessed that at first 
he thought the hon. Member wanted to 
advertise some quack medicine. The 
hon. Member spoke of the analogy of 
the Colonies. There was no— such 
analogy. A Colony, before obtaining 


self-government, was wholly without 
Representative Institutions. — Ireland 


had at present a Constitutional Govern- 
ment, and had even greater represen- 
tation than she was entitled to in the 
House of Commons on any basis of 
population or taxation, Every other 
precedent that had been given, or 
could be given, was equally delusive. 
The hon. Member for North Kerry, 
with a certain amount of dramatic 
effect, produced out of his pocket a 
telegram he had just received from a 
Protestant Home Ruler of Belfast. The 
House, when they saw the telegram, ex- 
pected to hear that the whole of the 
Orange Body had gone in for Home Rule, 
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or that the Catholics of Belfast had 
broken outin rebellion. Members were, 
therefore, somewhat surprised when they 
found! the statement to be merely that 
this Protestant Home Ruler would feel 
very sad if the Bill did not pass. The 
only real argument for the Bill was the 
presence in Parliament of 81 Nationalist 
Members. It was proper to inquire 
what was the movement which they 
represented, The movement which 
the Irish Members represented had, 
as its sustaining force, a hunger for 
land and a thirst for National inde- 
pendence, There was at one time a 
strong National sentiment in Ireland—a 
sentiment founded, in a large measure, on 
hatred of this country. Although the 


sentiment existed still, it had decreased , 


in volume and extent, and he 
had rejoiced to have the declaration of 


the hon. Member for North-East Cork | 


that he was no longer animated by 
hatred for England, and that, except 
apparently as a theoretical dream, he 
had abandoned the idea of independence 
for Ireland. He (Mr. Butcher) wished 
he could say that men in Ireland, who 
had been stimulated and educated by the 
Nationalist Members into passionate 
hatred of England and a burning longing 
for independence, had felt the same mode- 
rating influences and undergone the same 
softening processes as the hon. Member 
for North-East Cork. He feared that it 
was not so. The Home Rule movement 
was founded, first upon an agrarian, and 
secondly upon a revolutionary movement. 
In 1879 hon. Members who were now 
asking for Home Rule denounced and ridi- 
culed Home Rule as a sham, and declared 
that it would never satisfy Nationalist 
aspirations. A passage in a speech 
delivered by the hon, Member for North- 
East Cork at Balla, on the Lith of August, 
1879, bore out this statement. The hon. 
Member said— 

“It might have struck their notice that on 
this platform there was not one of their Parlia- 
mentary Representatives. It was far more to 
their taste to spend their time in England try- 
ing to educate the English public in their 
sham Nationalist scheme called Home Rule 
than to come and labour with the tenant-farmers 
of Mayo to benefit themselves and their country, 
The English public had been educated recently 
on the fallacies of Home Rule, but he said the 


greatest fallacy in connection with it was the | 


supposition that the Lrish people would ever 
care one jot for Home Rule or Federalism.” 
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The original programme of the Ivish 


National League was the independence 
of Ireland and the abolition of land- 
lordism. He asked the House whether 
that programme was altered after the 
declaration of the “union of 
hearts” ? On that point he wished to 
quote two leading Nationalists. The 
Member for the City of Cork (Mr. W. 
O’Brien), speaking in December, 1886, 
at Killeagh, said— 


so-called 


“Together, please God, we will march on, 

shoulder to shoulder, until we shall have 
liberated this land from the two curses of land- 
lordism and English rule.” 
If this was not enough to show that the 
programme had not been altered, he 
would quote the words used by the hon, 
Member for East Mayo (Mr. Dillon) at 
Limerick in November, 1887. The hon, 
Member said— 

“It was their firm faith that when the 
struggle for the land was carried toa successful 
| termination, at the same hour with the disap- 
pearance of the landlords the power of foreign 
government would disappear also, and then 
the old nation and race would become free and 
independent again.” 

When once it was recognised that the 
present movement was the direct apostolic 
succession of the movement founded on 
the two principles he had named, the 
ground was completely cut from under 
the demand for Home Rule, because it 
became at once apparent that it was 
founded on claims which the House and 
the country would never 
Passing to the objections against the Bill, 
one of the main objections to it was that 
the Unionists distrusted the proposed 
Irish Government. This was a point that 
was made the subject of much empty 
declamation by gentlemen opposite. The 
Unionists were told that they distrusted 
the people and preferred an indictment 
against a nation, The sober fact was 
that they believed Ireland could be more 
justly governed by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment than by the mongrel institution pro- 
posed in the Bill. In justification of 
Unionist distrust, he might point to the 
past history of the agitation, to the fact 
that in the proposed Parliament the one 
preponderating class would be the tenant- 
farmers and labourers, and to the fact 
that large tracts of Ireland were sub- 
ject to terrible priestiy intimidation with 
the full consent and coneurrence of the 
; Anti-Parnellite Members, and that the 
_people living there were unable to 


assent fo, 
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record a free and independent judgment 
when they were asked to give their votes 
on great questions. It had been 
said, the Bill bristied with safeguards. 
It would be truer to say, it bristled with 
distrust. When the question of obtaining 
British Revenue was concerned, the Go- 
vernment did not trust the Irish Executive 
to appoint their own Judges. No doubt, 
in the opinion of the Government, Irish 
Judges were good enough to decide on 
wl questions affecting the lives and the 
properties of the Irish Loyalist popula- 


tion; but they were not good enough | 
affecting the | 
Revenue—not even the question whether 


to decide any question 


a barrel of rum had or had _ not 
paid its quota to the Imperial Revenue. 


An additional illustration of the Govern- | 


ment’s distrust of the proposed Irish 
Government was to be found in the mode 
provided for executing the decrees of the 
Exchequer Judges. The Home Secre- 


tary (Mr. Asquith) told the House the | 


other night, with the conscious pride of 
the inventor, that the Bill provided a 
mode whereby, if the Irish Sheriff would 
not carry out the decrees, they might be 
enforced, and he pointed to Section 19, 
which provided that the Exchequer 


Judges should appoint a special Im- | 


perial officer for the purpose. That was 
their fundamental objection to the Bill. 
They did not trust this proposed Irish 


Government, and they had an excellent | 


precedent and justification for that in the 


action of Her Majesty’s Ministers them- | 


selves. But, turning from this general 
objection for a moment, he submitted that 
there were three special separate objec- 
tions, every one of which was sufficient 
to kill the measure. In the first place 
there was the attitude of Ulster. Ulster 
had spoken and had recorded her un- 
alterable determination to oppose the 
Bill. It was curious te observe the re- 
markable change which had taken place 
in the declarations of the supporters of 
the Bill on this point. The hon, Member 
for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) had 
told them to-night that they were not to 
pay any attention to the utterances of 
Ulster, and:the reason he advanced was 
a strange one. The reason given was 
that the hon. Member himself and 
his friends were given to exaggera- 
tion. Well, that was a_ statement 
that he (Mr. Butcher) did not dispute. 
The hon. Member and his friends, 


Mr. Butcher 
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no doubt, had often said things which 
they did not really mean; but when 
the hon. Member drew from that the 
conclusion that the great and prosperous 
community of industrial Ulster said what 
they did not mean, he (Mr. Butcher) 
absolutely repudiated the suggestion. As 
he had stated, the attitude of hon. 
Members opposite on this question of 
| Ulster had of late been very considerably 
modified. They first heard the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy talking in a wild, random, un- 
authorised, and not very creditable 
manner, as to the “bluster” of Ulster 
men. But that did not now represent the 
view of Her Majesty’s Government, for 
they found the Home Secretary saving 
the other night that the opposition of 
Ulster was a very serious question, and 
the Chief Secretary had also adopted 
a subdued and temperate tone on 
the question. The Home Secretary, 
indeed, had declared that, if Ulster 
demanded it, separate treatment should 
be aceorded to her. Was that one 
of the Prime Minister's “ obligations of 
honour and justice” ? He (Mr. Butcher) 
did not himself believe that Ulster, loyal 
and true as she was to her fellow Loyalists 
in other parts of Ireland, would even fora 
moment accept the suggestion which bad 
| heen made to her for separate treatment ; 
| but he would tike to know whether the 
| Nationalist Members were favourable to 
the idea ? What chance did they think 
there would be for the financial suecess 
of this Home Rule Parliament if 
Ulster were exeluded 2? He had heard 
no statement on that point, and he trusted 
that before the Debate closed some- 
one authorised to represent the Irish 
Nationalist Members would declare what 
their view was as to this proposed exelu- 
sion of Ulster. This question of the 
attitude of Ulster was an unanswerable 
objection to the Home Rule scheme. 
The second fatal objection was the 
financial objection. No doubt, although 
divided upon some points, the Nation- 
alist Members were always united 
when there was a question of getting 
more money from England. It was 


extraordinary to see how unanimous 
those gentlemen became when there 


was a prospect of securing a further 
draft of British gold. No doubt, as the 
hon. Member for Kerry had pointed out, 
there were a great many matters to be 
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dealt with in order te ensure the indus- ' 


trial progress of Ireland ; but the question 


was, how were they to obtain the money | 


for it? This House of Commons and 
the British nation were not prepared 
to give a million or two a 
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there were two great blots, and the first 
terrible blot that overlay this industry 
was that the trade had to import its iron, 
timber, and coal for use in shipbuilding. 


| He supposed the hon. Member would say 


year | 


away to be squandered by this new- | 


fangled Irish Parliament. While Ire- 
land remained a part of the United 


Kingdom, no doubt, the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would be prepared to advance money 
for the industrial improvement of that 
country. The Imperial Parliament would 
be worse than foolish to squander money 
by placing it in the hands of the pro- 
moters of the Plan of Campaign and of 
that magnificent commercial enterprise, 
“New Tipperary.” So much for finance. 
There was a third unanswerable 
jection to the Bill, which was the question 
of the retention of the Trish Members. 
The Home Secretary said the other night 
that the retention of the Irish Members 
was vital to the Bill; and though the 
Prime Minister had seemed inelined to 
leave it an open question, vet, after what 
the Home Secretary had said, it appeared 
to him (Mr. Butcher) that the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke) would have some 
difficulty in carrying his Amendment in 
favour of the exelusion of the Irish 
Members. Then what were they left 
with ¢ They were left with two impos- 
sible and ridiculous alternatives—namely, 
the “in and out” suggestion of the Bill 
and the almost equally ridiculous, and 
certainly equally impossible, suggestion 
of allowing the Irish Members to come 
here and meddle with English affairs. 


ob- 


This question alone was one which 
ought to wreck the Bill. He wished 


now for a moment to refer to an inte- 
resting speech delivered by the hon. 


Member for Cavan the other night. 
He was one of those somewhat rare 


specimens of Protestant Belfast Home 
Rulers. This Belfast Protestant, with 
an innocence and candour which did him 
credit, proceeded to depreciate the in- 
dustries of Belfast. He said, with refer- 
ence to the shipbuilding industry, that, 
so far as the shipbuilding trade was con- 
cerned, it might as well be carried on in 
the Sandwich Islands for all of Belfast 
there was about it. He (Mr. Butcher) 
listened with interest to one explanation 
of that somewhat — startling 


He found, as the hon. Member went on, 


paradox, | 


that the great cotton industry of Lanea- 
shire was a blot on the civilisation of 
England because they did not grow their 
own cotton, 

Mr. YOUNG (Cavan, E.) said, he 
only said that, so far as the interior of 
Ireland was concerned, the shipbuilding 
industry might as well be carried on in 
the Sandwich Islands. 

Mr. BUTCHER was much obliged 
to the hon. Member for his explanation, 
but he could not see how that bore on the 
question, He understood that Ireland 
did not make ships with its own iron or 
timber, because there was none. Another 
blot on the shipbuilding industry of 
Belfast was interesting to note, and this 
terrible second blot consisted in the fact 
that the shipbuilding industry of Belfast 
supplied the mercantile marine of the 
world with ships. What a terrible in- 
dictment ! He supposed they ought to 
keep their ships for the pleasure of boat- 
ing on the Liffey and in Dublin Bay. 
He had enumerated what, in his opinion, 
were some of the main objections to this 
Home Rule measure. Let him now, for 
a moment, look to the future, which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary (Mr. J. Morley) refused to face. He 
(Mr. Butcher) declined to accept the 
policy of ostrich-like optimism of the 
right hon. Gentleman. They were asked 
to adopt the greatest Constitutional 
change ever brought forward during this 
century; but he thought they would be 
neglecting their duty if they did not en- 
deavour to form at least an estimate of 
what the result of this policy might be. 
What would be the result on the 
Nationalists of Ireland ¢ He was willing 
to accept the declarations of hon. Mem- 
bers that they accepted the Bill, not as 
final, but—if he might coin a phrase— 
temporarily final; he was willing to 
accept their declarations that their 
speeches, made in favour of independence, 
were meant to encourage, and not to 
deceive their followers. But, admit- 
ting all that, if the Bill should pass, 
the pressure of Nationalist opinion 
behind hon. Members would be too 
great for them to resist. The first result 
in Ireland would be bitter disappoint- 
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ment ; capital would fly from the country, | 
wages would go down, employment would | 
become scarce, the deluded followers | 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
would find that the millennium had not | 
arrived ; and, in their bitter disappoint- | 
ment, they would say this was the result 
of the restrictions the Bill had put upon | 
them; they would say they were re- 
strained from dealing with their own 
commerce ; they were prevented from 
instituting protective duties, and from 
managing their own trade ; and above all 
they would say they were hampered 
and held back by the contribution that 
they had to make to Imperial funds. 
Under these circumstances they would 
remember the teachings of the past that 
had been dinned into their ears, that Ire- 
land was a nation, and that they could | 
not put bounds to the aspirations of a 
nation—observatious that were repeated | 
the other night, though with less dis- | 
tinctuess, by the right hon. Member for 
North-East Cork (Mr. Davitt)—they 
would demand that those aspirations 
have full swing, and that the link uniting 
them to Great Britain should be severed. 
That would be the attitude of the National- 
ist followers of hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway; but what would be the 
attitude of the betrayed Loyalists of Ire- 
land? They would rightly feel they 
had been rejected and scorned, that 
Great Britain had cast them off, 
and they would refuse any longer to 
be bound to their betrayers, considering 
that separation was the lesser of the 
two terrible evils. What would happen 
under the Bill? The majority of Ireland, 
acting by the aid of the British Army 
and Navy, would be able to enslave the 
minority in Ireland. [* No, no!) 
They would have the power to do it, and 
would have the power to do it only by 
the means of the Army and Navy of 
England. Once remove the Imperial 
power, once refuse to allow the 
Army of England to intervene, and he 
said that in Ireland the loyal minority 
would be able to assert their rights, and | 
be able, indeed, to make their voices | 
heard against the mere numerical | 
majority. And should it be matter of 
surprise if these Unionists, these cast-off | 
Loyalists, said : “ Remove this coercion by | 
which you bound us down; take away the | 
Army and Navy, and leave us to our- | 
selves?” These were not imaginary 
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dangers. The Unionists of Ireland 
looked forward in a_ very different 
direction to the regeneration of Ireland, 
They hoped by the aid of the power, 
the resources, and the generosity of Great 
Britain to forward the industries of Ire- 
her industrial 
development ; they hoped to bring in a 
scheme of local self-governmeut, which 
would encourage a sense of responsibility ; 
and, above all, now that many of 
the Nationalist Leaders had abandoned 
those vain and chimerical hopes of 
national independence, they hoped 
by the co-operation of all Irishmen, of 
whatever Party or whatever creed, to 
act together and to succeed in the noble 
work of creating a prosperous and con- 
tented Ireland. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, the hon, Member for Kerry 
(Mr. Sexton) suffered to-night from one 
of those long attacks of oratory to which 
he was subject, for he spent two hours 
and 40 minutes in discussing this Bill, 
but the last part of his speech, which he 
(Colonel Saunderson) thought lasted for 
three-quarters of an hour, was the only 
part in which he took any interest. He 
did not blame the hon. Member for 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) for taking a deep 
interest in the financial condition of 
the future Government of — Ireland. 
He concluded, if the Government 
was ever created, if it ever existed 
in Ireland, that with the experience 
the hon. Member had gained in financial 
management in The Freeman's Journal 
office, that he would be the first 
Chaacellor of the Exchequer. The hon. 
Member desired,to start, and he (Colonel 
Saunderson) thought it was very natural 
that he should, with a full exchequer, 


‘because the Irish Government would 


have large calls upon that exchequer. 
There would be the payment of Members, 
the payment of the Government, the 
restoration to their farms of the evicted 
tenants, and various other expenses, 
which would undoubtedly try their 
financial resources. Then the hon. 
Member went ov and showed a consider- 
able interest in the Irish police. The 
hon. Member said Ireland was a nation. 
Yes, it was a nation, but under police 
protection; for it was a remarkable fact 
that could not be denied that, had it not 
been for the great exertions of the Irish 
Constabulary, in all probability the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
would not now have a majority in the 
House of Commons. He read the other 
day an account in a Nationalist paper of 
the visit of the Member for Cork (Mr. 
W. O’Brien) to the city he represented, 
and it was described as a visit under 
police protection. Ireland was at present 
so fitted for self-government that there 
were two sections of the Nationalist 
Party which so loved one another and 
were so anxious to make common cause 
for the benefit of their country, that, 
were it not for the active exercise of the 
authority of the Crown, many of the hon, 
Members below the Gangway would now 
be absent from the House. If ever 
Home Rule were established, the ques- 
tion of the police would be one of a most 
critical character. The hon. Member 
for Kerry (Mr. Sexton) said that they 
would establish a county police in Ire- 
land. What would happen, he wondered, 
in a Nationalist county if a Parnellite 
Member were to visit it? An illustra- 
tion occurred at the last Election when 
the hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
(Colonel Nolan) visited the county which 
he now represented. The hon. and 
gallant Member went to a village to 
canvass the inhabitants. He was met 
outside the village by the priest and 40 
of the inhabitants, and unfortunately 
there were no police present. The hon. 
and gallant Member asked for the 
people’s suffrages, and the reply came 
from the rev. gentleman, who, 
without any warning, brought out a 
stick which he had concealed behind his 
back, struck the hon, and gallant Gentle- 
man on the top of his head, and floored 
him, 
man would allow, two handkerchiefs of 
his blood were shed on that oceasion. 
That they might take to be a specimen 
of the Church militant. Therefore, he 
should say that one of the anxieties of 
the future Parliament would be the 
manipulation of the Irish police. 
the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton) 
went on to make some very remarkable 
statements, and gave some information 
of which he (Colonel Saunderson) was 


As the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
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Ulster Protestants, were in favour of 
Home Rule. [An hon. Member: He 
did not say that.] The hon. Member 
said the opposition to Home Rule was 
confined to the landlords and to certain 
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place-hunters in Dublin. — [* Tear, 
hear!”] Hon. Members below the 


Gangway agreed with that, but it was a 
piece of information new to him, and he 
thought his right hon. Friend the Leader 
of the Opposition (Mr. A. J. Balfour), 
who had recently visited Ulster, would 
be astonished to be informed that the 
mighty multitude there assembled, maiuly 
composed of the working classes of 
Ulster, were really in their hearts in 
favour of Home Rule. And then the 
hon. Gentleman went on to 
that far more of the Protestants of Ulster 
would have come out on the side of 
Home Rule had it not been for a con- 
sistent and persistent system of Protestant 
boycotting. It was very easy to make a 
statement, but he should like proof of 
that statement, and he ventured to say 
there was as much truth in that state- 
meut as there would be if he were to say 
the main portion of the constituents of 
the hon. Member for Kerry (Mr. So-:ton) 
had recently joined the Orange Organiza- 
tion. The hon, Member anticipated a 
happy state of things in Ireland if they 
were to act on what he said ; they were 
not to remember the past—that was to be 
obliterated ; the Irish minority were to 
hang all their hopes on the mellifluous 
flood of promises which the hon, Member 
emitted to-day in the House. They 
placed no value on the promises of the 
hon. Member, and he should not have 
alluded to the speech of the hon. Member 
—for the reason that he represented no 
Party whatever in Ireland except the 
clerical Party that elected him—were it 


uy 


'not for the fact that the hon. Member 


Then | 


not previously aware, and from which | 


the House and the public could judge 
the value of the remainder of his 
statements. The hon. Member said—and 
this was a most astounding fact—that the 
majority of the Ulster people, or of the 
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made these astounding statements, and as 
one of the Leaders of the Ulster Party 
he felt it his duty to meet those state- 
ments by a distinct and absolute denial. 
When he looked forward to this Debate 
he felt that there were, at any rate, at 
least three speeches that would be 
delivered in that House that would be 
eminently worthy of the consideration of 
the Party to which he belonged, and 
that it would be their duty, as faras they 
could, to meet those speeches in debate 
and see if they were capable of refuta- 
tion, Naturally, the first speech was the 
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speech of the Prime Minister. The 
Prime Minister was the incarnation of 
Home Rule ; without him Home Rule 
would be as dead as Julius Cwsar. It 
was the Prime Minister of England who 
had made Home Rule a great political 
question, and at the outset he must say 
that he felt, and had felt all along, that 
there would be a very great difficulty in 
dealing with the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He thought that difficulty 
the House would now understand, because 
the right hon, Gentleman made use of 
language which he sometimes forgot, and 
which, if he remembered, he did not appear 
to understand. The House would re- 
member that on a recent occasion in this 
Debate that the right hon. Gentleman 
& 
delivered some years ago. In that speech 
the right hon. Gentleman alluded to 
certain Irish gentlemen as “ marching 
through rapine to the dismember- 
ment of the Empire.” That speech had 
been often quoted. [An hon. MEMBER: 
Twelve years old.] Very tikely, but it 
wus a very serious accusation to make 
against Members of that House. “ March- 
ing through rapine to the dismemberment 
of the Empire” meant treason with vio- 
lent robbery. It now appeared the 
right hon. Gentleman the other day said 
that statement only alluded to one Mem- 
ber of the Nationalist Party, and he 
(Colonel Saunderson) must say he gave 
great credit to the hon. Member for 
Clare (Mr. W. Redmond) for taking the 
right hon. Gentleman up, and in honour 
of the Leader whose memory he revered 
to protest against the idea that the accu- 
sations should only fall on the head of 
the late Mr. Parnell. The right hon. 
Gentleman then gave them a further ex- 
planation, and that appeared to mean 
that when he said that Mr. Parnell and 
his colleagues were “marching through 
rapine to the dismemberment of the 
Empire,” he meant they were in direct 
opposition to the Land Bill of 1881, 
Now, it never would have entered into 
his (Colonel Saunderson’s) head to de- 
scribe the opposition to a Land Bill as 
“marching through rapine to the dis- 
memberment of the Empire.” He looked 
forward with anxiety to the speech of 
the right hon, Gentleman; it was a 
voluminous speech; but when that speech 
was dissected, and when they divested it 
of the oratorical garment which the right 


Colonel Saunderson 
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ave them an exegesis of a speech he | 
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hon. Gentleman could weave so deftly 
around nothing in particular, very little 


remained, It would appear from that 
speech the right hon. Gentleman 


had two objects in view. He had to re- 
assure Great Britain as to the effect the 
Bill would have on Imperial affairs, and 
he had to reassure the Irish people as to 
the effect it would have in Ireland. On 
the first point the right hon. Gentleman 
said that Great Britain ought to trust 
the Irish people. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman asked him whether he trusted the 
| Irish people, the Irish people, in the view 
jof the right hon. Gentleman and _ his 
friends (being the Nationalist Party), he 
would say frankly he did not trust them 
at all, not because he thought the Irish 
people worse than any other people, but 
because the Irish people had not got the 
power, had absolutely not got the right 
| to make their own wishes known. Per- 
haps some hon, Members would remem- 
| ber that a good number of years ago, 
| when it was proposed to bring in the 
Ballot Act, that the argument in favour 
of applying the Ballot Act to Treland 
was that the vote of the Irish elector did 
not represent his own opinions, but owing 
to the coercion of the landlords, repre- 
sented the landlords’ opinions. He 
(Colonel Saunderson) happened to be a 
Member of the House of Commons at that 
time; he was an Irish landlord, and feeling 
as he did there was a great deal of truth in 
that assertion, he voted for the Ballot Act. 
Well, the Ballot Act had been passed, 
Had it made the Irish people masters of 








| their own vote and of their own political 


actions? For an answer he would 
simply refer the House to the late Elee- 
tions, when 70 or 71 hon. Members had 
been returned absolutely by the action 
of the Roman Catholic priests in Ireland. 
In order to substantiate that assertion, 
he might appeal to the Parnellite Mem- 
bers, and the speeches which they made 
during the late elections. It was not, 
therefore, a question as to whether they 
would trust the Irish people or not, but 
whether they could trust the Roman 
Catholic priests and the leaders of the 
Land League. In this sense they did 
not trust the Irish people. The method 
adopted for trying to reassure the people 
of Great Britain was most extraordinary. 
The Prime Minister took a geographical 
tour around Europe, and in every case 
that he mentioned the adoption of a 
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similar policy had been a source of weak- ' 


ness rather than strength. He first 
spoke of Astria-Hungary. Was that a 
powerful Empire? If the right hon. 


Gentleman were to take the trouble to read | 


the leading papers of Vienna, he would 
find that the view taken by the people of 
Austria was totally opposed to the policy 
which he now asked the House to adopt. 
The Neue Freie Presse said tlie other 
day—a copy had been forwarded to him 
(Colonel Saunderson)—-that if the right 
hon. Gentleman had considered the effect 
of granting autonomy to the various por- 
tions of the Austrian Empire he never 
would have embarked upon such a 
policy. The right hon, Gentleman next 
referred to Norway and Sweden, but he 
did not derive much assistance in that 
quarter; while Italy and France had 
adopted policies diametri rally opposed to 
that which he now invited the House to 
sanction, Spain was a country which had 
adopted the principle, with one exception 
—namely, Catalonia. The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to a powerful re- 
sistance there—to the people resisting a 
French invasion. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman said, * Consider Catalonia,” 
he would reply, “Consider Ballinamuck ” 
—yes, Ballinamuck, which was a famous 
place in Irish history. In 1798 Ireland 
enjoyed Home Rule, under the beneficent 
and benign influence of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment. But so different were the inhabi- 
tants of Ballinamuck from those of 
Catalonia that, instead of resisting the 
French, they received them with open 
arms, and at Ballinamuck the French 
auxiliaries and the Irish patriots surren- 
dered to the Irish Yeomanry and the 
British troops. Catalonia, therefore, was 
not, a happy illustration for the right 
hon. Gentleman to give. But he went 
on—and the hon. Member for North 
Kerry likewise caught up the refrain— 
to cite Turkey as a magnificent 
specimen of the success of 
Rule by granting autonomy to the 
Balkan States. Such arguments as those 
might be good enough for the Radical 
Party, but they could hardly lead astray 
any intelligent man. The right hon. 


Gentleman pointed out, as a culminating 
feature of the triumph of Turkey, Samos, 
the Island of Rhodes, and the Lebanon, If 
those were examples in favour of the | 
right thon. Gentleman's proposals, he 
would give him up—he was past argu- 
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ment. He could not avoid an allusion to 
the right hon. Gentleman as Leader of 
the Home Rule Party. The hon, Mem- 
ber for Kerry pointed especially, and, he 
might add, ill-advisedly, to the sudden 
conversion of which the Prime Minister 
was aceused, and the hon. Member tried 
to persuade the House that the conver- 
sion which took place in the political 
views of the Prime Minister was nota 
sudden conversion, but a gradual pro- 
cess of political evolution, and that the 
right hon, Gentleman had indicated, 
years before, that he had the idea in his 
head. He was afraid, however, that 
history was against the hon. Member for 
Kerry, and he now proposed to show the 
House that the conversion of the right 
hon. Gentleman was practically —in- 
stantaneous. In the autumn of 1885 the 
Prime Minister appealed to the British 
constituencies and asked them to give 
him a sufficient majority to make him in- 
dependent of the hon, Member for 
Kerry and his friends. Had that 
majority been given, no doubt the right 
Gentleman would have been as 
Unionist as he (Colonel 

But the right 
himself in the 
sueceeded in 


hon, 
staunch a 
Saunderson) was to-day. 
hon. Gentleman found 

position that unless he 
buying the votes of the Nationalist Party 
—not by money, but by political conces- 
sions—he had no chance of sitting on the 
Treasury Bench, After all his affirma- 
tions at that Election, after his great 
appeal to the patriotism of the British 
people, when he found what was the 
result of the Election he turned and 
beeame what he was. What was it that 
changed the right hon. Gentleman? No 
new-born love for Ireland, no gradually- 
increasing desire to live on more friendly 
terms with her people; but an intense 
desire to get the votes of her Representa- 


tives. They could not, therefore, help 


‘recalling that when the right hon. Gen- 


Home | 


tleman told them that his adoption of 
the Home Rule policy had been governed 
only by his innate love of justice and his 
love of the Irish people. The right hon. 
Gentleman was enamoured of Grattan’s 
Parliament. He was astonished how the 
right hon. Gentleman could be in love 


‘equally with Grattan’s Parliament and 


| kind between them. 


with that which he proposed to create. 
There was no similarity of any sort or 
Grattan’s Parlia- 


‘ment was composed entirely of Protes- 
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tauts and almost entirely of landlords or 
their representatives. In the House of 
Commons which the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to create, they would find 
noue but Roman Catholics, aud no Repre- 
scutative of the landlords. The right 
jou. Gentleman’s speech, to his mind, 
gave no re-assurance to the Irish people, 
and no assurance to the British people, 
that the policy he proposed would be 
safe to the one or righteous to the other. 
Turning to the Home Secretary’s speech, 
he had to say that when he read it he 


{COMMONS} 


regretted that the right hon, Gentleman 


was not retained on the side of the 
Union to try to get a decree nisi 
in the divorce case between England 
an! Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
appeared to believe that the British 
people were on his side ; and he said of 
them that, deliberately and thoroughly 
understanding the circumstances of the 
case—though it was only the other day 
that he himself appealed to the Prime 
Minister to give him more information— 
they would not tolerate the Leader of 
the Opposition or any other person per- 
sisting in rendering the measure nuga- 
cory. That was a matter of opinion. 
His own experience of the British people 
was that day by day and hour by hour, 
as they realised the meaning and drift of 
the Bill, instead of following the lead of 
the right hon. Gentleman they were 
beginning to come round to the side of 
the Unionists. These, however, were 


questions which would be tried probably | 
be a thousand times more detestable, and 


in the course of a year at a General 
Election, and until that took place one 
prophecy was as good as another. The 


Ilome Secretary took a lawyer's view of | 


the Bill. 


He looked upon its success as 


depending upon the character of the | 


machinery it supplied. No matter how 
admirably the new Constitution might 
be drawn, its success depended, not on 
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liberty without due process of law. 
That seemed fair enough, but it did not 
seem so fair when they asked — 
What process of law? The Statute 
Book, which would be the Irish law, 
would be drawn up by the Irish Parlia- 
ment, and if they could not trust that 
Parliament how could they trust in its 
laws ? But there were safeguards for the 
collection of British money. The collection 
of Excise and of Customs would be pro- 
tected. He ventured tosay that the Bill was 
a premium for smuggling. Every Irish- 
man who smoked a pipeful of smuggled 
tobacco would feel a double delight when 
he realised that he was helping, at any 
rate, to prevent Irish money finding its 
way into the pockets of the hated Saxon. 
Ilow were they going to prevent 
smuggling ? They had the Coastguard ; 
but if they were to prevent smuggling after 
this Bill was passed the Coastguard 
would have to be armour-plated. <A 
coastguardsman who ventured under an 
Trish Parliament to interfere with a con- 
traband cargo would have as much 
chance with the Irish people as would a 
landlord on a dark night in the County 
Clare. As to the two Exchequer Judges, 
he doubted whether there would be any 
man in the legal profession brave enough 
tu accept the post of Exchequer Judge 
in Ireland, because those Judges would 
be looked upon as a common enemy by 
every putriotic Irishman. Paying a land- 
lord his rent was not popular in Ireland ; 
but paying tribute to the Saxon would 


it would lie with the Judges to put the 
machinery in motion. The Home Secre- 
tary, when he attacked the Leader of the 
Opposition for words he used the other 
day at Belfast, drew a parallel in which 
he imagined a Member of the Govern- 


| ment—he mentioned the Chief Secretary 


the machinery, but on the men who put | 


it into operation, 
man spoke of the securities the Bill sup- 
plied. For his part, he repeated what 
his hon. and learned Friend had said 
earlier in the evening—that so far as the 
Irish minority were concerned they were 
willing that every clause that was be- 
lieved to protect them should be wiped 
out. They were absolutely worthless. 
He would mention one. The Irish Par- 
liament would not be allowed to pass any 
law which endangered life or property or 


Colonel Saunderson 


The right hon. Gentle- | 
‘lesson he had at ‘Tipperary. 


| 


| 


—going to make a patriotic speech at 
Limerick or Clare. But the Chief Secre- 
tary was not the man to do that, after the 
If any en- 
terprising Member of the Government 


i did go to Limerick or Clare, it would 


have been the First Commissioner of 
Works. The Home Secretary drew a 
parallel of a Member of the Government 
using words like those employed by the 
Leader of the Opposition at Belfast, in- 
dicating to the Irish people what they 
ought to do in case the House rejected 
the Home Rule Bill. He denied that 
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there was any parallel at all. 
right hon. Gentleman said that the> 


House of Commons proposed to reinstate 


the Penal Laws, and to place the Catholic 
majority under the heel of the Protes- 
tant minority, the parallel would have 
been complete. This Bill was to 
the minority a re-enactment of the 


Penal Laws. It was placing them 
under the heel of their ancient foes. 


The Prime Minister said Home Rule 
had been before the country for seven 
years. So had the Home Rulers, and those 
seven years had been a period of pro- 
bation. During that time they had had 
an opportunity of exhibiting to the 
world at large, and to Ireland in par- 
ticular, that they had given up their old 
methods and become reformed characters ; 
but their views :emained precisely the 
same. And those seven years, far from 
removing any objection Loyalists might 
have had to be ruled and governed by 
them, had but stereotyped the absolute 
necessity which existed, if they would 
retain their freedom and security for 
their lives ana property, of resisting to 
the bitter end, as they intended to do, 
any attempt——[A laugh.] They might 
laugh as they pleased ; laughter would 
not kill the movement which had been 
started in Ireland ; and that movement 
was to prevent, and it would prevent, 
any attempt being made in the future to 
place the liberties and the lives of the 
Irish minority under the heel of men 
who had proved their fitness to rule by 
the way they conducted the Land League 
agitation, who had shown their capacity 
to manage the finances of the country by 
the way in which they managed and 
manipulated the fund ef the Plan of 
Campaign, and whose performances as 
financiers culminated by bringing the 
most prosperous journal in Ireland, 
financially speaking, to the verge of 
ruin, 

Mr. SEXTON: I may say that, so 
far as the Members of the Parliamentary 
Party are concerned, they found The 
Freeman's Journal in a very shaky 
condition. 

CoLonEL SAUNDERSON said, that 
he was not a shareholder in the paper, 
but the very shaky condition of that 
journal showed the earthquake which 
had taken place in the Nationalist ranks. 
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Had the | It proved the so-called fitness of Ireland 


at the present time for Home Rule, 
because the Nationalist Party were only 
kept from destroying each other by the 
Irish Constabulary, while the most 
powerful section in Ireland, that of the 
Loyalists, was absolutely determined not 
to have the rule ef either of them at any 
price. There was another speech—that 
of the hon. Member for Waterford 
(Mr. J. E. Redmond)—to which he 


should like to refer. In his opinion, 


! the hon. Member for Waterford was the 


ouly hon. Member in that House who 
really represented a powerful section of 
the Irish Nationalists. If any other 
hon. Member said that he represented a 


more powerful section of that Party 
his neighbour would contradiet him. 


This Home Rule Bill was really a 
measure for the establishment of a 
Government of Walsh Removables. 
Archbishop Walsh, through his clergy, 
returned 70 Irish Members to that House, 
while the hon. Member for Waterford 
represented 70,000 Irish voters. The 
hon, Member for Waterford was a very 
able man, and his speeches made, and 
ought to make, a great impression in 
that House, and he had stated very 
clearly what his views were with regard 
to the requirements of the National 
Party in Ireland. The hon. Member 
began by saying that Ireland wanted the 
management of her own affairs, and the 
enjoyment of representative institutions. 
The hon. Member's idea of the enjoy- 
ment of representative institutions dif- 
fered, perhaps, somewhat from those 
which he (Colonel Saunderson) enter- 
tained. The hon. Member went on to 
say that Ireland should have the manage- 
ment of her own affairs free from outside 
control—and in saying that, the Lon. 
Member undoubtedly meant free from 
the control of the Imperial Parliament, 
and, no doubt, if he thought that the Bill 
would subject her affairs to the control of 
the Imperial Parliament he would reject 
it. The hon. Member then went on to 
express his feelings towards England. 
They had heard that night from the hon, 
Member for Kerry something about the 
new-born love which existed in the hearts 
of himself and his Colleagues for Eng- 
land ; but the union of hearts had not 
been a strong enough magnet to draw 
those hon. Members across the flocr of 
the House. They still remained in a 
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state of chronic opposition. Their love 
for the Government was evidently a 
conditional love, and if any of their 
demands met with a refusal that love 
would altogether change its character. 
The hon. Member for Waterford had 
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it was even in 1798. Where, then, was 
the union of hearts? If the union of 
hearts was a reality the spirit of insurree- 
tion would be de “aud, and this detestation 
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}of the Act of Union would have ceased 


said that the Irish people would sooner | 


be badly governed by Irishmen than well 
governed by Englishmen. That showed 
how fond the hon. Member was of Eng- 
land, and so much did he like this country 
that he looked back with regret to the 
condition of Ireland under her own 
Parliament as compared with her present 
prosperous condition, They had heard a 
great deal of the Penal Laws. Irish 
Members forgot all the benefits England 
and that House had rendered to Ireland ; 
they only remembered the evils of former 
days. But the Penal Laws were not 
inflicted by a British Parliament. They 
were the work of an Irish Parliament. 
The hon. Member looked back with 


to exist. But here they found it in full 


force. Hon. Members below the Gang- 
way ridiculed Unionists for the stand 


they made in Ulster, but still they said 
that the spirit of insurrection was ‘alive, 


jand that it was only interfered with by 


| the fear of British breechloaders, 


pleasure to the time of the Irish Parlia- | 


ment, and yet all the Members of that 
Parliament were Protestants; not one 
of his co-religionists had a seat there. 
And then the hon. Member for Water- 
ford, like the hon. Member for Kerry, 
wound up with a threat—perhaps he 
should call it a warning. That warn- 
ing of the hon. Member ought to be 
taken to heart by the House. The hon. 
Member admitted that with the advance 
armed insurrection against 
British rule in Ireland was practically 
impossible. ‘That was almost repeating 
the words used by the hon. Member for 
North Louth, who said that the condi- 
tion of Ireland was rebellion tempered 
by a want of guns. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 


The hon. and gallant Gentleman does me 


of science 


too much credit. 


CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON 
hon. Member then went on to say that if 


said, the 
the right hon. Gentleman meant that the 
spirit of insurrection in Treland was ex- 
tinct he was but a superficial observer, 
because there could be no question that 
the spirit of resistance to the Union by 
every honourable means was as 
alive as at any period during the last | 
century. 


much | 


| cion ? 


Then 
the hon. Member went on to attack 
England, and his attack was very remark- 
able. The hon. Member said that since 
the Union there had been half-a-dozen 
famines, that there had been Coercion 


Acts for every year, and that coercion 
meant the abolition, more or less at 
times, of the benefits of the British 


Constitution. He joined issue with the 
hon. Gentleman. His idea of the Coer- 
cion Acts which the House had passed 
was that they were to enable law-abiding 
men to enjoy the benefits of the British 
Constitution. But if Coercion Acts had 
been passed who was to blame for coer- 
The hon. Member for Mayo (Mr. 
Dillon) said the landlords. It was the 
hon. Member for Waterford and his 
friends who were the authors of those 
Coercion Acts. They caused them de- 
liberately, for a political purpose—that 
purpose being to render it impossible for 
England to rule Ireland by means of the 
ordinary law ; and the hon, Member for 
Waterford, in one of his speeches, said 
that they adopted that course in order 
not to give the lie to the prophecy of the 
present Prime Minister, who said that 
you could not govern Irelaud by the 
ordinary lew Practically, ther -efore, the 
authorship of Trish Coercion Acts was a 
result of the prediction of the Prime 
Minister, and lay between him and hon. 
Members below the Gangway. Then 
hon. Members said that Great Britain 
had destroyed the prosperity of Ireland, 
but they never went on to prove it. 
Could any hon. Member prove conelu- 
sively that there was any foundation in 
fact for such a statement ? He ventured 
to say without fear of contradiction that 
the Irish people were ten times as rich now 
as they were at the time of the Union. 
| Take the capital which they possessed, 


There, then, they had it from | take the de “posits in the savings banks, 


the ign, Member that the spirit of resist- | and it would be seen that the Irish 


ance to 


Pw « 
Colawnel Saunderson 
‘« 


: Union was as much alive as | people had made a prodigious advance- 
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ment. It was said that the diminution 
of population was a proof of decay in 
the prosperity of Ireland. The famine 
of nearly 50 years ago had a great 
effect in diminishing population, but 
the great factors in the case were two- 
fold. The -first was education, and the 
second increased facilities of locomotion. 
The Irish people had learnt that there 
were other countries besides Ireland where 
Irishmen could thrive. He had no doubt 
hon. Members below the Gangway loved 
their country and desired her welfare— 
after their fashion ; but could they say 
that Jreland would be in a more solvent 
condition if there were now 8,000,000 of 
population in the island instead of 
5,000,000 ? Why, Ireland, in that case, 
would be one great congested district. 
Therefore the diminution of population 
was no proof whatever that the material 
prosperity of the country had decreased 
since the Union. Hon. Members, how- 
ever, said—* Give us Home Rule; go 
out of Ireland ; do not trouble us any 
more with the capital you have flooded 
us with; let us get capital of our own.” 
Where on earth would they get it ? 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 
Plenty ! 

CoLtoneL SAUNDERSON 
should like to see the hon. Member who 
said “ Plenty” The loan 
which the Member for Kerry 
succeeded in getting for Dublin on very 


said, he 


start a loan. 
hon. 


easy terms was effected when there was 
a Unionist Government in power, and 
when Home Rule was not looming in 


He should like 
Member start a 


the immediate distance. 


to see the hon. loan 
to-day. 
now on any terms until it was seen what 


course the British Government intended 


to take with regard to the Home Rule | 


Bill. If this 
alone, if Ireland could be severed alto- 
gether from England, perhaps hon, 
Gentlemen would have a better hope of 
seeing this Bill become law, but the 
British people realised more and more 


was an Irish question 


every day that it was a Bill to disin- | 


tegrate the Empire—a_ Bill which 
affected Englishmen as much as it would 
the inhabitants of Ireland. He would 
repeat what he had said before—that the 
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| minority in Ireland, consisting as they 
did of nearly one-third of the population, 
absolutely refused to accept this Bill. 
The Minister referred to 
countries in which he said Home Rule 
had proved a success—a success, how- 


Prime 


ever, which was called in question ; but 
where would he find a case in which 
autonomy had been forced on a parent 
State or a Province against the will of a 
large and powerful section of the people ? 
In opposing the Bill they had the 
sanction of the Prime Minister himself, 
who, the other day, in reply to a deputa- 
tion on the eight hours question, pointed 
out that in order to get legislation there 
must be union; “for” he said, “ you 
‘an never force legislation on a deter- 
mined minority.” In Ireland there was 
a “determined minority ” who believed 
they had an inheritance in the British 
Parliament, and who said :—** You have 
no right to cut us adrift and hand us 
over to another to which we -have never 
consented to bow. Our allegiance is to 
the Queen, God bless her! We owe no 
allegiance to a priest-elected majority of 
the House of Commons.” They pro- 
posed to break up an old Constitution 
and to erect a new one, They had even 
gone the length of bringing specimens 
(referring to the Irish Members) from 
various countries—even from the Argen- 


tine Republic. He could understand a 
man who was going to build a new 
house consulting his neighbours as 
to the plans they had adapted; 
but he could not conceive of 
people who lived in an old 


house, occupied by ancestors for hundreds 
of years, and altered from time to time to 
meet requirements, pulling it down in 
order to build a bran new one on some 
new pattern obtained from another 
country. The position assumed by the 
minority was supposed to be a treasonable 
—[* Oh, oh !”]—well, a revolutionary 
‘one. The Secretary for War had spoken 
of something he (Colonel Saunderson) 
had said ; but he had only followed what 
had been said by the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself before he found salvation. 





In November, 1885, the right hon. 
| Gentleman said— 
“When we come to the questio givjr 
| them a separate Parliament and ; e Go 
vernment, then I confess | see sulty. 


I do not think this is likely to b 
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any Government, either Whig or Tory, because 
it would not be consistent with the maintenance 
of the integrity of the Empire and duty to the 
Crown.” 


This was in November, 1885; and in 
January, 1886, the right hon. Gentleman 
was a ferocious Home Ruler! It wasas 


men who felt their duty to the Crown | 
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| *Mr. NAPIER (Roxburgh) said, he 

had, in common with other new Members, 
/to ask for the indulgence of the House 
| while he made a few observations, and he 
| did so with every confidence after his 
| experience of the manner in which it had 
| been already granted to fellow-freshmen 
during these Debates. He was bound to 





and who loved the integrity of the | say that the indulgence which he hoped 
Empire that they took their stand, and | to receive was one which he trusted to 
they appealed to every man who did the | repay with a similar indulgence to the 
same, to every soldier and every sailor, | House, because he did not propose to 
for sympathy in the cause of which they | detain it any length of time. The hon. 
were the champions. They were called) nq gallant Gentleman who had just sat 
the “ British garrison.” Of course, the | down had told them that there were 
Premier held that the greatest man that | traitors in the camp. 
ever lived was Daniel O'Connell. The | traitors, and where was the camp ? 
Duke of Wellington lived before | And what was the drift of the argument 
Daniel O'Connell. And the Duke be- | to which they had listened ? Was it not 
longed to the British garrison. He! 4 veiled incentive to barefaced rebellion ? 
would point out that every great Irish- | Was it not that these men came here to 
man who had taken part in the history | parliament and said—*If you pass an Act 
of the country or of the Empire belonged | displeasing to us, the small minority in 
to the British garrison | the House and in Ireland, we will fight 


Mr. SEXTON: What about Burke ? | to the last gasp rather than obey this law ? 


: iniatelciatactibedtices He did not know whether that was 
Cotonst SAUNDERSON : He and | treason, but he knew that it was gross 





his friends believed that the British “contempt of that House.” [ Cries of 


er | oo a ine 9 
people were on their side. They had “No!”] Did they deny it? They had 


now, at any rate, a majority in England almost had the miserable editor of a 

! i j Y » 

of 71; and how did they propose to carry | miserable journal before them at the Bar 
4 recently for using contemptuous language. 


their Home Rule Bill? They proposed | phi, Was a serious question — such 
to do it by coercing the House of Lords, | language constituted a serious matter, 
and through the House of Lords the | and he would ask the House to consider 
Crown. But the supporters of the Bill | one precedent. Ina Petition by inhabi- 


Who were the’ 


would never coerce the House of Lords 
so long as there was an English majority 
against them. So long as there was a 
majority in England against Home Rule, 
so long the House of Lords would be 
warranted in offering a steady opposition 
to the passing of such a measure. He 
had not the least doubt that the outcome 
of this measure, far from weakening the 
State, would be to strengthen it. Every 
country, he believed, from time to time 
required to confront some danger to the 
State ir order to kindle the patriotism of 
its people. In former times they had 
foreign foes ; now they had traitors in 
the camp; but, for himself, he believed 
that the British people, who had faced 
Europe in arms, would be able to deal 
with such as they, and that as opinion 
grew this Home Rule Bill, which now 
stood as an obstacle in their path, would 
crumble into dust before the onward 
march of a still united people. 


Colonel Saunderson 


tants of Gloucester against the Seamen’s 
Bill in 1741, it was stated that “ such a 
law could never be obeyed, or much 
blood would be shed in consequence of it.” 
Now, what had been said by the wisest 
and wittiest Tory writer of the last 
century upon that contention ? The 
Rules of the House would not permit 
|of a Member reading his own speech, 
| but he was happy to observe that these 
| Rules were somewhat relaxed when 
it came to reading the speeches of 
others. He had, for instance, had the 
curiosity to listen to the speech of the 
|} hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
| University to-night, and that gentle- 
|man had used a vast sheaf of extracts 
from other Members’ speeches—speeches 
of the past, of the present, and, he was 
about to say, to come—speeches dug out 
|of the dust heap and from the Davey's 
locker of lost orations. He did not pro- 


pose to dig about amongst these speeches, 
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but he would ask these firebrands from | 
Ulster to listen to the words of this 
great Tory of the last century, who 
sail that if people could renounce at 
their pleasure the laws which Parliament 
made this House was merely a Convention 
of empty phantoms whose determinations 
were nothing more than a mockcry of 
State. He said— 

“Every insult upon this House is a violation 
of our Constitution, and the Constitution, like 
every other fabric, being very often battered, 
must fall at last. It is, indeed, already 
destroyed, if there be in the nation any body of 
men who stall with impunity refuse to comply 
with the laws, plead the great charter of liberty 
against those powers that made it, and fix the 
limits of their own obedience.”’ 





[Laughter.| Hon. Members might 
laugh. The hon. and gallant Member 


for North Armagh and the hon. and 
learned, and, he ought to add, “ gallant” 
Member for Mid Armagh (Mr. Barton) 
were “enrolled.” He did not know in 
what force the latter was enrolled, but 
he remembered that that hon. Member 
was the first Member he had heard 
address the House. That hon. Gentleman 
was then dressed in the sober garb of 
one learned in the law. No one could 
have foretold from his suavity and 
smoothness the cruel fate that awaited 
him. There was then every prospect of 
a peaceful termination of his learned 
areer. When he again heard the hon. 
Gentleman speak he was presenting to 
the House a sad and gloomy picture— 
death in arms against the law of his 
country, or a miserable — pilgrimage 
threugh the gaols of Ireland. They 
pictured him now not as a prosperous 
barrister, but with a revolver in one hand 
and his life in the other; loyalty upon 
his lips, and at his feet the yawning chasm 
of the last ditch. Whata future! What a 
termination of a career which promised 
%© happily only last July! They had 
had a naval view of the question from | 
an hon. and gallant Gentleman (Admiral | 
Field), who, with his weather eye open, 
regarded hon. Members as his crew, and 
gave his directions to reef the topsails of 
the Constitution. He seemed to think 
that the only course open to them was to 
submit the future destinies of the country 
to him. That was the naval view. 
They had also had a military view. 
The hon. and gallant Member for New- 
pert (Colonel Kenyon-Slaney) directed 
his batteries particularly upon the Scot- 
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_ with their Irish fellow-subjects. 
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tish nation. He “ wondered how a people, 


| with the characteristics of the Scottish, 


could support this measure.” That 
assumed that Home Rule was bad. But 
the hon. and gallant Member had not 
included in his reflections a study of 
Scottish history or literature, or he would 
have seen why it was that the Scottish 
people were now banded in sympathy 
There 
were three qualities which the Scottish 


people possessed in strong measure, 


| The first was patience, the next faith, 
,and the third loyalty. 


He believed he 
heard first of patience in this Debate 
from the right hon. Member for Bodmin 
(Mr. Courtney), and he could not help 
thinking that if the right hon. Gentleman 
had in 1886 been by the side of the 
Member for West Birmingham, and had 
whispered that magie word “ patience ” 
into his ear, it might have saved all this 
hard work, all this turmoil, and all this 
waste of time. If only the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham had exercised a little patience, 
if he had reflected upon his past prin- 
ciples, if he had been satisfied to sit on 
the slopes of that mountain he so greatly 
admired, the political Parnassus whose 
greatness and splendour and glory 
he then said only increased as they 
receded, they would have been saved 
six years of hard work. But the 
further the right hon. Gentleman re- 
treated—and God knew he was far 
enough—the less he now seemed to admire 
the qualities and the splendour of his old 
chief. Not so the Scottish people. 
They had had patience. They had 
fought through this fight. It was the 
Irish people who came over to the Scot- 
tish people—the Liberal Unionists were 
too busy, the Conservatives had their 
own affairs to attend to—but the Trish 
Members came among the Scottish 
people—those Protestants, he had almost 
said bigoted, but strict, strong, Cal- 
vinistic men, of strong Protestant 
faith, and great natural dislike of 
the Irish character and great natural 
dislike of Irish competition. | These 
men had had the argument before 
them that, if Home Rule were granted, 
the Irish labourers would come over ; 
but it was the Scottish Presbyterian 
peasantry whom he had the honour to 
represent—hardly a single gentleman in 
his whole constituency was to be found 
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among his supporters. It was these people! Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N,) ; 
whom they found fighting for the Irish I object. We Irish Members can never 
cause. These were the men who had to get any Bill passed after 12 o'clock. 
get over strong prejudices of race and | “*Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
religion. These were meti who did not | Tyneside) : I would appeal to the hon, 
make up their minds readily; they | and learned Member opposite to with- 
thought over a question ; and these w ere draw his opposition. The promoters of 
the men whom the hon. and gallant | the Bill are willing to allow Amend- 
Gentleman woudered supported this | ments in Committee so as to exclude 
policy. They had patience and faith | Ireland if the Representatives of Ireland 
in their principles, and they had loyalty | object to Ireland being brought within 
to their chief. If the right hon. Member | the purview of the Bill. 
for West Birmingham had had _ these Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cum- 
qualities and had helped the Radical | borne) : Will the hon. Member assist us 
Party instead of being satisfied with | and the Irish Members in getting our 
hating the name and the thing called | Bills through ? 
coercion, he might have done much Mr. T. M. HEALY: As the hon. 
to remove the disgrace which attached Member opposite has appealed to me, I 
to England as a Christian and a Con- | wit) not oppose his desire. However, it 
stitutional country, He did not expect | mast be clearly understood that it is ont 
when he rose to move a single vote, | of respect to him and not in the interest 
but he trusted he had vindicated a| o¢ the Tory Party that I withdraw the 
nation. He appealed to his hon., learned, | objection. T am sorry ho asks me to 
anc gallant Friend (Mr. Barton) whether | | withdoaw it. . 
it was absolutely necessary for him to 
adopt the alternative to Home Rule | 
which he had contemplated ? Was there Bi : , . 
: ill read a second time, and committed 

nothing else for it but the gallows? If for TI ioe 
he found himself in a hopeless minority, | "°° *2™"8¢8Y next. 

! Ys 
to-morrow, as he probably would, let him Paneer 7 oe het a 
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do this—tlet him join the majority. That : ; 
was a course which was not found to be VISTONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL.—(No. 281) 


inexpedient by the late Chancellor of the = As amended, considered ; to be read 
Exchequer, who had achieved the unique | the third time To-morrow. 
distinction among statesmen of having 





Motion agreed to. 


actually served the State in two succes- LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
sive and hostile Administrations. Let ORDER BILL.—(Xo. 257.) 
them consider the right hon, Gentleman’s ‘ 

ated captne:~ 5 Av aagh ~.qeabarean nag mene Reported, without Amendment [ Pro- 


example and join the majority instead of —.. - 
we : jo pling ens Ce | visional Order confirmed ] ; to be read the 

landing themselves in gaol or ending |). 0. a, 

“hyp, Tee . third time To-morrow. 
their days in a premature grave. Le 
the Loyalists give a hand to their 

my in » “2 \f , . TRY ‘YX D 
Catholic fellow-countrymen, lift’ them VOLUNTEER FORCES (JURY EXEMP- 
into loyalty, and help thein to bring Ire- TION) BILL.—(No. 141.) 


land, their common country, to a better, Read a second time, and committed 
and happier future. for To-morrow. 

Motion made, and Question, * That the 
Debate be now adjourned,”"—( Sir Henry DUCHY OF CORNWALL BILL. 
James,)—put, and agreed to. On Motion of Sir John Hibbert, Bill to 


Debate further adjourned till To- | extend the provisions of “ The Duchy of Corn- 
wall Management Act, 1863,” relating to the 
powers of sale and enfranchisement ; and for 
WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. other purposes, ordered to be brought in by Sir 

(No, 298.) John Hibbert, and Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 


: chequer. 
SECOND READING, , , ; : : 
| Bill presented, and read first time, [ Bill 312.) 


morrow, 


Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Sir J7, Maxwell.) 
Mr. Napier 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 21st April 1893, 
COMMITTEE ON iNDIAN CURRENCY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIOMS. 
Viscount CROSS : My Lerds, there 
is a question which deeply interests all 
who are concerned in any way 
with India whieh I wish to ask 
the noble Earl the Secretary of State 
for India, and of which I have given 
him private notice. It is generally 
understood that a small Committee or 
Commission has been appointed with the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
in the Chair, to inquire into the question 
of the Indian Currency in some shape or 
other-—I do not know exactly in what 
form; but a great deal of anxiety is 
expressed in India upon the subject, and 
I shall be very glad if the noble Earl can 
tell us whether he is likely soon to re- 
ceive the Report of the Commission. I 
presume that as soon as he reeeives it the 
Government will take it into considera- 


tion, and that it will be laid on the 
Table. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL axnp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 


KimBperLey): My Lords, I am not sur- 
prised at the anxiety which the noble 
Viscount manifests for the production of 
this Report. I may say that, personally, 
I am most anxious it should be ready as 
soon as possible, I am informed that 
the Committee are approaching the ter- 
mination of their labours, and that the 
Report may be expected before long. 
As soon as we receive it I need searcely 
say it will receive our very earliest con- 
sideration. 


BOMBAY AND MADRAS ARMIES. 
BILL PRESENTED, FIRST READING. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 

Lords, I beg leave to present a Bill to 
amend the law relating to the Bombay 
and Madras Armies, and to move that. it 
be read a first time. I propose to 
appoint the Second Reading from Monday 
the Ist of May next. 


Bill read 1". (No. 66.) 
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Viscount CROSS: I should like to 
ask the noble Earl whether some 
despatch has not been received from India 
on the subject ? If so, no doubt it will 
be laid upon the Table of the House. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: A 
despatch has been received from the 
Government of India, and I believe it 
will be printed and circulated before the 
Bill is read a second time. If not, I shall 
put off the Second Reading for it. 
Viscount CROSS: There is always 
a difficulty, I know, in getting these 
documents printed in time, and I hope 
the noble Earl will use all the despatch 
possible te get it printed at once. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : That 
is sometimes the case, but this document 
being printed by command the printing 
is in my own power. 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS PROVI- 
SIONAL ORDER (BANSTEAD) BILL 
(No. 51.) 


Read 2° (according to Order), and 
committed. 

The Committee to be proposed by the 
Committee of Selection. 


PROVI- 
BILL. 


METROPOLITAN COMMONS 
SIONAL ORDER (ORPINGTON) 
(No. 32.) 
Read 2* (aecording to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House. 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL.—(Ne. 1.) 


House in Committee (according to 


Order). 

Clauses | to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 7. 

Tue Eart or CRANBROOK : My 
Lords, in accordance with what 1 stated 
yesterday, I move that instead of the 
words “twenty-one” in Sub-section 1 
the word * fourteen” be substituted. 

Amendment moved, to leave out the 
words (“ twenty-one ”’) in Sub-section 1, 
and insert the word (* fourteen ”),— 
( The Earl of Cranbrook.) 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Sanpuvursr) 
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said, he had stated yesterday that 

if the noble Earl brought forward 

an Amendment to this effeet the 

Government would accept it. At 

the same time, having given that 
20 
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assurance and the Secretary of State for 
War being ready to agree to it, he should 
like to state that both the War Office 
Authorities and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 
entertained great objections to the 
Amendment. As the noble Earl pointed 
out yesterday, it would be a very easy 
matter another year to substitute 14 for 
21 if it was thought advisable. In the 
opinion of the Military Authorities it was 
extremely undesirable to keep on alter- 
ing the Army Act if it could be avoided, 
because it was, in the first place, con- 
fusing to the officer who had to adminis- 
ter the Act, and, in the second place, it 
unsettled the minds of the soldiers who 
were affected by it. Though the Army 
Act was, of course, the basis of authority, 
Regulations were made from time to time 
by those who were responsible to the 
Secretary of State for the discipline of 
the Army under his supervision, for the 
guidance of the officers who had the 
varrying out of the Act. The section in 
the Queen’s Regulations relating to 
discipline contained, among other things, 
a series of instructions such as this with 
regard to the 14 days to those officers. 
The Order with regard to the 14 days 
was a temporary instruction given in 
the hope that the important change in- 
troduced by the Bill would be worked 
as smoothly as possible to begin with. 
He had had the opportunity of seeing His 
Royal Highness the Commander-in- 
Chief, and on his behalf might state that he 
held very strongly to the retention of the 
clause as it now stood. These clauses 
had been most carefully considered by 
those who thoroughly understood the 
Army—by the Adjutant General, an 
officer of great experience, and also by 
the officers responsible to the Secretary 
of State who possessed legal knowledge. 
He would regret the substitution of the 
figure proposed by the noble Earl for the 
standing in the Bill which, if it remained, 
would, he believed, greatly diminish the 
number of Regimental Courts Martial. 
Lord Chelmsford had stated yesterday 
that he would like to see the clause 
remain as it was, betause it was a 
lesser slur upon a soldier, and rendered 
it much easier for him to make a 
fresh start in his career if he was dealt 
with by his commanding officer for an 
offence instead of having to go before a 
court martial. The Report of the Com- 
mission on Courts Martial, presided over 


Lord Sandhurst 
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by Colonel Wilson Patten, recommended 
that the commanding officer’s power of 
punishment might be increased to 21 
days. If the noble Earl, however, 
pressed the Amendment, in accordance 
with the assurance he gave yesterday he 
would not oppose it; but it would be 
more satisfactory to the War Office 
Authorities, to His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief, and to the Secre- 
tary of State if the noble Earl could 
see his way to withdraw it. 


*THE Eart or CRANBROOK: I 
confess I am very much surprised at 
what has taken place. The noble Lord 
stated yesterday on behalf of the Secre- 
tary of State and the War Office that 
the Amendment would be accepted. It 
was moved on the ground that in the 
House of Commons the Secretary of 
State had undertaken that the matter 
should be treated as if it were 14 days: 
that is to say that an order should go 
forth that 21 days should not be given 
by the officer, but 14 ; and this being an 
annual Bill, it struck me as contrary to 
all precedent and reason that a dispensing 
power should be exercised at the begin- 
ning of the Act, and that it should not 
be intended to mean what, on the face of 
it, it says. For that reason! thought it 
right to move the Amendment, and it 
was accepted on the part of the Govern- 
ment. The strongest opinions have 
been expressed that an Act of Parlia- 
ment should not be passed by us even fora 
single year when the provisions made in 
it are not intended to be fully carried 
out, but only to the extent promised by 
the Secretary of State. With regard to 
alterations of the Army Bill, I feel quite 
as strongly as the noble Lord that, in 
the interests of all concerned, it is desir- 
able there should be a certain Code. It 
is necessary for commanding officers to 
refer to a number of Acts in order to see 
what his powers really zre, and therefore 
I should press this Amendment on the 
ground that if the War Department is 
anxious, as I hope it will be, to codify 
this law and make it complete, there 
will next year be an opportunity of 
putting in this 21 days if it is so im- 
portant. But the importance of it I ean- 
not imagine to be so great as is expressed, 
because the Seeretary of State himself 
promised in the House of Commons to 
dispense with it. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 


Lords, I certainly, like my noble Friend, 
consented to accept the Amendment, 
but I do not say that we approved of it. 
That is quite a different thing. How- 
ever, we are perfectly prepared to carry 
into effect most fully the engagement we 
have entered into both here and else- 
where, though the Amendment is not 
one that we can approve of. That is all 
that we think it is necessary to say. I 
believe Mr. Campbell-Bannerman stated 
in the House of Commons that it was 
intended to bring the 21 days’ power into 
operation gradually ; and I should myself 
have thought, though I do not in the 
least press it, that, looking at the un- 
doubted evil which the Act deals with, 
at the view entertained by the War 
Office Authorities, and at the general con- 
seunsus of opinion in favour of the 21 
days’ power, it would have been better 
to have left it inthe Bill. But as we 
agree to the Amendment there is nothing 
further to be said about it. 


Lorp CHELMSFORD very much 
regretted that the Amendment should 
have been forced upon their Lordships. 
He quite understood the ground on which 
it was pressed, but thought it would have 
been much better, in the interests of the 
Army and of the soldiers themselves, had 
the number of days remained 21 instead 
of 14. The blame did not lie with their 
Lordships at all, as, unfortunately, the 
pledge had been given; and no doubt in 
the cireumstances, if the Act had been 
passed with the 21 days in it, it would 
have been illegal and unconstitutional 
for the Secretary of State for War to so 
far alter the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament as he had proposed. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Consequential Amendment in Sub- 
section 3 agreed to. 


Lorp SANDHURST proposed 
another Amendment in Sub-section &, 
page 4. The Bill at present ran— 

“(8) Where acommanding officer has power 
to deal with a case summarily under this see- 
tion, then, unless he awards one of the minor 
punishments referred to in this section, he shall, 
after hearing the evidence, ask the seldier 
charged whether he desires to be dealt with 
summarily or to be tied by a district court 
martial,” 
and so forth. He proposed, in line 13, 
to leave out the word “then,” and insert 
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in its place “ and, after hearing the evi- 
dence, considers that he may so deal with 
the case, he shall”—then leave out the 
words “after hearing the evidence,” and 
continue “ ask the soldier,” and so on. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 7, as amended, agreed to. 
Remaining clauses agreed to. 


Standing Order No. XXXIX_ con- 
sidered (according to Order), and dis- 
pensed with. 

Bill read 3°, with the Amendments, 
and passed. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 35.) 
House in Committee (according to 
Order). 
Bill reported without Amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


COUNTY AND BOROUGH MAGISTRATES. 
QUESTION.—OBSERVATIONS, 
*Tue Duke or St. ALBANS asked 
the Lord Chancellor whether he was 
correctly reported as having stated that 
he had appointed 401 supporters of the 
present Government out of 433 Borough 
Magistrates during the last eight months ; 
and from what sources of information he 
had obtained the polities of County and 
Borough Magistrates ? Referring to the 
remarks made by the noble and learned 
Lord the other day, he protested against 
the noble and learned Lord arrogating to 
himself and his own political friends the 
term “Liberals.” Their Lordships on 
that side of the House denied that Home 
Rule principles represented the traditions 
of the Liberal Party; and he might, 
therefore, be permitted to substitute the 
term “ Gladstonian ” for * Liberal” in 
that regard. The Lord Chancellor, in 
excusing himself for his appointments to 
the Borough Bench, was reported to 
have accused himself of having added 
25 per cent. to the Borough Bench, 
and to have admitted that of 433 Magis- 
trates he had appointed 401 Gladstonian 
political partisans. Well, 90 per cent. 
seemed rather a startling figure. But. 
the Lord Chaneellor had piumed himself 
on his moderation; and then he went 
on to say that he wished the Bench 
to be non-political, and that to make 


202 
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it non-political he proposed to 
appoint the Magistrates equally from the 
two Parties. Now, they contended on that 
side of the House that the best men 
should be appointed irrespective of 
Party. Lord Cairns, he was told, 
always inquired first into — the 
strength of the Borough Bench, 
and, secondly, what assistance it re- 
quired; and that Lord Halsbury had 
always insisted that a given number of 
Gladstonians, a given number of Liberal 
Unionists, and a given number of Con- 
servatives should be appointed. He 
would not presume, in the presence of 
Lord Selborne, to say what method he 
adopted when Lord Chancellor. Since the 
present Government came in he had been 
told that a large number of Gladstonians 
had been appointed in Leeds, for which 
place the son of the Prime Minister was 
one of the Members; in Bolton, 13 ; in 
Nottingham, 7 out of 8; in Brighton, 
6 Gladstonians; and in Birmingham 
nothing but Gladstonians, although in 
that city the Liberal Unionists were cer- 
tainly not an extinet political species ; 
while to secure the political equilibrium 
in Devonshire the Lerd Chancellor had 
had recourse to appointing the Magis- 
trate’s Clerk, who could not, of course, sit 
as a Magistrate. The Gladstonian 
equilibrium was dificult to maintain ; 
and in the incubation of Lord Kimberley’s 
eggs a certain moulting process had 
taken place in the Gladstonian Party 
when the Local Veto chick came out of 
its shell. The Government — shed 
some supporters. They had alienated 
Lord Burton to-day, perhaps they might 
lose Lord Battersea to-morrow, and then 
they would be catalogued by the Lord 
Chancellor as Conservatives. He would 
like to ask the Lord Chancellor whether 
in the division of Parties he merely put 
down the supporters of certain Bills ? 
The Borough Bench had been degraded 
by its connection with Party politics, 
and he would appeal to the noble and 
learned Lord whether he thought it was 
desirable to reduce the County Bench to 
the same level ? The Lord Chancellor 
the other day stated the case for the 
Lieutenants of the Counties’ with 
that justice and that fairness which had 
made him popular on both sides of their 
Lordships’ House. The statement was 
eminently satisfactory, but he was 


squeezed at the end, and, unfortunately, 


The Duke of St. Albans 
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he proved himself squeezable. He was 
reported to have said that he would be 
bound to change what he described as an 
ancient customary Constitutional practice 
resting on Parliamentary sanction if a 
Resolution was passed in the House of 
Commons ; and he seemed almost to have 
suggested to his friends that such a Re- 
solution should be passed. Constitutional 
changes had not been altered up to the 
present time by the Resolution of one 
House of Parliament, and he would ask 
the noble and learned Lord what he 
would do if a Resolution in a contrary 
should be passed by _ their 
Lordships’ House, of which — he 
was the Speaker, and the honour 
and = diguity of which had been 
entrusted to his hands. He was curious 
also to hear from the noble and learned 
Lord from what authentic sources ke 
had been able to ascertain the polities of 
the Borough and County Magistrates ? 
The noble and learned Lord was an 
eminent lawyer, and would probably net 
be satisfied with hearsay, although he 
seemed to have tried to meet the difficulty 
by turning the Magistrate’s Clerk into a 
political tout. In country districts be- 
youd those who appeared in Party 
polities there were many who held politi- 
cal principles and who placed patriotism 
above Party, and voted Liberal and Con- 
servative—as regarded the honour and 
glory of their country. Those the Lord 
Chancellor had made a present to the Con- 
servative Party. He would finally ask 
the Lord Chancellor whether he had 
received any complaints that justice had 
not been properly administered on the 
County Bench; and also whether those 
who had been recommended to him by 
the Lord Lieutenants were qualified and 
fit persons to sit on the County Bench 
except for the fact that they had em- 
braced the Gladstonian belief 2? Much 
virtue was shown in respect of the poor 
man’s beer and of bribes to corstitnents: 
but it seemed to him worse bribery and 
worse corruption to make the Borough 
and County Benches a bid for political 
support or a remuneration for political 
He believed the Lords Lieu- 
tenant would prefer to be relieved from 
the duties now imposed upon them rather 
than put their hands to making the 
County Bench the payment for votes 
which had been given, or a bribe for 
political support, 
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Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 


Herscueci): My Lords, I will answer 
the question which has been put to me. 
I confess that the question did not give 
any indication of the insinuations con- 
tained in the speech of the noble Duke— 
insinuations which I feel to be absolutely 
and entirely unjust. I repudiate alto- 
gether the notion that a sense of what is 
fitting in a Magistrate is confined to 
Lords Lieutenant, and I deny altogether 
that in any of the steps I have taken I 
have been in the slightest degree actuated 
by any desire to serve Party ends. I 
think the speech of the noble Duke— 
himself a Lord Lieutenant—will not tend 
to re-assure those who are not altogether 
satisfied of the impartial and strictly 
nou-Party conduct of Lords Lieutenant 
in these matters, or that a calm and 
judicial mind is brought to the con- 
sideration of appointments to the County 
Bench. I have made no charge against 
Lords Lieutenant—I have abstained from 
doing so; neither have I suggested that 
they have made appointments from Party 
reasons generally, though I will not deny 
that in particular instances they may 
have been actuated by Party motives ; 
but when the noble Duke cross-examines 
me on the subject of my appointments, I 
think some very edifying information 
might be obtained if Lords Lieutenant 
were cross-examiued in the same way 
with regard to their appoiutments, and 
if I were to ask them to furnish me 
during the last six years with the num- 
bers of Conservatives, Liberals, and 
Liberal Unionists respectively, on the 
Bench at the time they made their ap- 
pointments. If, as is contended, the 
appointments I have made show that I 
have been acting from Party motives, 
that would apply in a far greater degree 
to the Lords Lieutenant if that were a 
just argument to use, but I do not admit 
that it is, because they might have 
made more appointments from their 


own political Party without being 
actuated by Party motives. The 


noble Duke seems to suggest that I have 
obtained information of the politics of 
those I have put on the Bench for the 
purpose of assisting me in manning the 
Bench with members of my own Party. 
I say the very reverse was the case. 
The recommendations for the Borough 
Bench came to me from a variety of 
sources. If I had done as many Lords 
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Lieutenant do, and shut my eyes to the 
sources from which the information came, 
if I had made no inquiry as to the 
politics of the persons recommending 
and the persons recommended to me, I 
should have packed the Bench with a far 
larger number of Liberals than have been 
put upon it at present. The truth is 
that, unless inquiry is made as to the 
political views of the persons recom- 
mended, political appointments are cer- 
tain to bé made. The less inquiry you 
make about the political views of those 
you appoint the more certain you are to 
make political appointments—that is to 
say of those who will deal with matters 
politically. If you do not make any 
such inquiry, if you shut your eyes, if 
you do not think what are the politics of 
those who suggest particular names, if 
you do not look out yourself to see that 
persons of one particular view are not 
being pressed upon you, it is certain that 
you will have persons of one particular 
Party thrust forward for appointment. 
It cannot be done by shutting your eyes ; 
you must regard the politics of those 
who put names before you, otherwise 
you may be certain that, pure as you may 
be, and unwilling as you may be to be 
actuated by any political views, those 
who put names before you will not 
always take the same course. To sug- 
gest that there are not people who, with- 
out political bias, do not regard those of 
their own politics with more inclination 
aud consideration than their other neigh- 
bours is, of course, absurd. If there are 
local Benches who see the merits of their 
Conservative neighbours much more 
keenly than they do the merits of their 
Liberal neighbours, or vice versa, it is 
certain that there will be a tendency for 
their recommendations unfairly to flow 
in a particular channel. Therefore it is 
not by shutting our eyes to politics alto- 
gether, living under the clouds, and asking 
no questions, that you insure dealing fairly 
with the matter and getting the best men, 
irrespective of polities, but it is by 
making inquiries and trying to act fairly 
in the matter. ‘The noble Duke, in allud- 
ing to the number of appointments made 
in the boroughs, would have been fairer 
if he had given the figures showing that 
at the time the matter was dealt with 
there was a very limited number of 
Liberals on the Benches ; and that after 
I had made the additions there were, 
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taking the Benches dealt with as a whole, 
only a percentage of 36 sharing the 
politics of the Government. I would 
appeal to anyone not a Lord Lieutenant, 
who may, perhaps, shut his eyes to poli- 
ties altogether, but to anyone outside 
the House, who will deal with the matter 
fairly, to say whether I can be accused 
of having in any way unduly favoured 
my own Party? And I would say this : 
that wherever the Benches have been 
nearly politically balanced I have left 
them as they were. In one case, for ex- 
ample, when the balance was nearly 
equal, I appointed four Liberals and three 
Conservatives, and in another similar 
vase I appointed two Liberals and two 
Conservatives. I have never made a 
cousiderable number of appointments 
on one side without making some 
on the other, except where the balance 
was very greatly one way. I am not 
going into the cases which the 
noble Duke mentioned. I have 
given a general account of my steward- 
ship in this matter, and I am prepared to 
stand or fall not by the opinion of the 
noble Duke, but by the opinion of my 
countrymen generally with regard to it. 
I am conscious that in this matter, so 
far as it was possible for a man to do 
it, I have heid the scales fairly. There 
is hardly an instance in which I have 
made appointments where I have not 
been attacked, because J] have not 
appointed enough of my own Party. 
But I have stood firm; and there is no 
single case where I have put my own 
Party in a majority. The noble Duke, 
alluding to the case of Birmingham, said— 
** Look at Birmingham, where there are 
so many Liberal Unionists, and the Lord 
Chancellor appoints 14 Liberals to the 
Bench there.” I am not going to attack 
my Predecessor, but when I am attacked 
in this matter, and a specific case like 
Birmingham is alluded to, I must be 
allowed to refer the noble Duke to 
figures. When I came into Office there 
were 74 Magistrates in that borough. 
Thirty-six of these were appointed in the 
last six years, and every one of the 36 
was either a Liberal Unionist or a 
Conservative, and not a single member 
of my own Party. It is perfectly true 
that I appointed 14 of my own Party, 
with this result—that there are now 88 
Magistrates, consisting of 20 Liberals, 
37 Conservatives, and 31 Liberal 


County and Borough 
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Unionists. When, just before the late 
Government went out of power, there 
were 12 appointments made to that 
Bench, and almost every one of them 
were either Liberal Unionists or Con- 
servatives, I ask whether anybody can 
say that I have dealt unfairly with that 
Bench ? The figures given by the noble 
Duke did not state the whole case, for 
they related only to existing Benches, 
Forty appointments have been made to 
new Benches, and in thése cases I have 
appointed equally from the two Parties, 
Then the noble Duke asked how I 
obtained information as to the political 
views of the Magistrates. I did not, as 
regards the County Magistrates, make a 
single inquiry myself. I have never 
done anything for the purpose of making 
an attack on the Lords Lieutenant. All 
the statements I had with reference to 
the condition of the County Benches was 
volunteered by those who complained, 
and asked me to interfere. When com- 
plaints have been made as to the con- 
stitution of the Benches, I have always 
urged my correspondents to exercise the 
utmost caution ; and I have endeavoured 
to insure, to far as I could, that the in- 
formation sent by them was correct. I 
have never asked anyone to give me an 
account of the County Bench. And 
more than that, in those cases in which I 
have ealled the attention of the Lords 
Lieutenant to the complaints made to 
me, I have simply put to them the state- 
ment so made tome. Why that should be 
resented I am absolutely at a loss to 
understand. Here is a complaint made 
to me: that the Lord Lieutenant has 
dealt, or is dealing, unfairly, and is un- 
duly putting members of his own Party 
upon the Bench. I sent this forward 
to the Lord Lieutenant, in order that he 
might sce, as it is right and proper he 
should see, what the complaints are 
which have been made. And that is all 
I have done in relation to these lists of 
the constitution of the Benches beyond 
pointing out to the Lords Lieutenant, as 
I point out now to the House, that the 
question is not, Do the people who 
have been put on the Bench always ad- 
minister justice rightly and fairly 2 Tam 
quite prepared to give a general good 
character to the Magistrates. I am not 
prepared to vouch for them universally. 
There are gool Magistrates and bad 
Mayistrates, no doubt, of both political 
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Parties. Some are certainly ornaments 
to the Bench, and others would, I think, 
assist in the administration of justice if 
they would less frequently attend. But 
what I would point out is that if you 
want the administration of justice in any 
country to be satisfactory it is not 
enough to be able to say that those who 
administer it act honestly and, to the best 
of their lights, not unfairly. There must 
be general confidence in the administra- 
tion of justice ; and if people think the 
Benches are unfairly manned with their 
political opponents, and that those of their 
own viewsare passed over and not put upon 
the Benches, confidence in the administra- 
tion of justice is impaired. Nobody could 
read the letters that I have received with- 
out seeing thatthatis so. It may be that 
the views expressed to me have been 
often exaggerated, and have been, perhaps, 
unjust to the magistrates ; but it is un- 
desirable that they should be held. Iam 
bound to say that many Lords Lieu- 
tenant have frankly and generously 
acknowledged that in calling attention to 
the facts as I have called attention to 
them I have done that whieh they were 
glad to have had done, and that they had 
very often not been aware of the cireum- 
stances. They have quite agreed that 
it is desirable that there should be no 
notion amongst the people that the Bench 
is unduly manned by those of one political 
opinion, and they have done their best to 
bring about a more satisfactory state of 
things. That has been the case with 
many Lords Lieutenant. I desire to 
acknowledge, in the fullest way I can, 
my obligations to those Lords Lieutenant, 
in the public interest, for the manner in 
which they have sought to remedy a 
state of things admitted by themselves to 
be undesirable. The noble Duke has 
alluded to the statements made on the 
oceasion of the deputation that waited on 
me. The noble Duke cannot be ignorant 
of the fact that the greatest dissatisfaction 
exists with regard to the appointment 
of Magistrates in counties. It does not 
matter whether it ought to exist or not ; 
we inust deal with things as they are ; 
and Iam certain that none of the argu- 
ments of the noble Duke will remove that 
feeling. They do exist, and they will not 
cease to exist unless something is done 
in the matter, The strongest pressure 


has been put upon me since I have been 
in Office to take the matter into my own 
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hands, and to put the Lords Lieutenant 
aside. I have declined to do that. When 
I was asked what I should do if a Reso- 
lution were passed by the Representatives 
of the people in the House of Commons 
indicating that I should take steps to 
bring the Benches more in accord with 
what is believed to be the general repre- 
sentation of the people, my reply was 
that I should not feel myself justified in 
acting in defiance of that Resolution, but 
would feel bound to follow it. I was 
also asked what I should do if the House 
of Lords passed a Resolution in a contrary 
sense. I declined to entertain that hypo- 
thesis. When that time arrives I shall 
have to find a solution of the difficulty ; 
but in the meantime I decline to believe 
that the House of Lords will be so un- 
wise as to set itself in conflict with the 
opinion of the Representatives of the 
people. I can assure your Lordships that 
in everything I have done and in every- 
thing I shall do in the matter I shall, in 
spite of taunt or sneer or insinuation— 
because I care nothing for either taunt or 
sneer or insinuation so long as I know that 
I amacting straightforwardly and honestly 
—proceed to do that which I believe to 
be the best on the whole for the purpose 
of inspiring in my countrymen confidence 
in the administration of justice, and for re- 
moving any impression that any set of 
political views are unduly represented on 
the Benches in any part of the country. 

*Tue Duke of RUTLAND said, the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
had appealed to those of their Lordships 
who were not Lords Lieutenant. He had 
the good fortune not to be a Lord Lieu- 
tenant himself, and, after what had passed 
that day, sincerely hoped he would never 
become one. The noble and learned 
Lord seemed to be imbued with marvellous 
energy and agility by the way in which 
he hopped first from the twig upon which 
the County Magistrates were suspended 
to the twig which bore the Borough 
Magistrates, and then back again, so that 
it was really impossible to decide whether 
the noble and learned Lord was * defend- 
ing his conduct,” as he expressed it, with 
regard to his appointments to the County 
or tothe Borough Magistracy. He did not 
wish, however, to enter into that conflict 
with the noble and learned Lord. He had 
never had anything to do with the ap- 
pointment of County Magistrates, but he 
knew something as to how one or two 
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Lords Lientenant had acted in this 
matter, and he emphatically declared that 
they had never been influenced by political 
considerations in the appointments they 
had made to the Bench. The noble and 
learned Lord said he had received con- 
siderable assistance from some of the 
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Lords Lieutenant in the action he had 
taken. He rejoiced that that was so ; and 
if the noble and learned Lord would in 
future content himself with acting in 
harmony with the Lords Lieutenant, 
no doubt the condition of affairs 
might, in some respects, be slightly 
amended. But, for his own part, he 
protested that, living in the country, 
he knew of no such complaints 
as those to which the noble and 
learned Lord had _ referred. If the 
noble and learned Lord pursued the 
course which, in some cases, apparently, 
he had pursued—and which he bad 
threatened still more to pursue in the 
event of a certain Resolution being 
passed by the House of Commons—and 
practically relieved the Lords Lieutenant 
of ail responsibility in the appointment 
of County Magistrates, by assuming 
that responsibility himself, what would 
be the future of the appointment of 
County Magistrates? The noble and 
learned Lord was not fixed upon the 
Woolsack to all eternity; there were 
changes in the political life even of 
exalted personages sitting on the Wool- 
sack ; but what an example would the 
noble and learned Lord have set to his 
successors ! How would they be able 
to resist following that example? He 
had told the House he had acted by 
himself, and for himself, in appointing 
Magistrates. That precedent would be 
followed, no doubt, by his suecessors, and 
the last state of the Bench would be 
worse than the first. The system now 
in operation had prevailed beyond the 
recollection of any of their Lordships, 
and it ought not lightly to be changed. 
While, according to the old system, the 
noble and learned Lord was responsible 
for the appointment of Borough Magis- 
trates, it would be better and more 
judicious on his part were he to continue 
the old practice of allowing the Lords 
Lieutenant to appoint the County 


Magistrates. In that way the evils 
which he foresaw from the example set 
by the noble and learned Lord—an 


The Duke of Rutland 
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example, as he had said, so likely to be 
followed—would be averted. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I only wish to say that I have 
been quite misunderstood. Nothing 
would be further from my intention, if 
such a Resolution were passed as that to 
which I have referred, than to act 
entirely by myself, without seeking the 
assistance of the Lords Lieutenant, and 
setting them entirely aside. The noble 
Duke has spoken as if this was a task 
which I am anxious to undertake. On 
the contrary, the task of appointing the 
County Magistrates is not one which I 
have any desire to undertake. I have 
not stated that the happiness of my life 
would be increased by such a Resolution 
being passed. Nobody who knows what 
it means would, Iam sure, think that. 
Indeed, I very much doubt whether I 
should have a peaceful hour if such 
a Resolution were passed. I should, 
however, feel bound to act upon it—-and 
in some counties it might be necessary 
to act upon it—but, so far from desiring 
to act without the Lords Lieutenant, my 
wish would be to do all I could in 
harmony with them, and not to set them 
aside one whit more than I found 
absolutely necessary. 

Tue Duke or St. ALBANS assured 
the noble and learned Lord that he 
had not wished to make any personal 
accusation against him; on the contrary, 
he had to acknowledge the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s courtesy towards him as a Lord 
Lieutenant ; but he had felt bound to 
bring before the House the rather 
startling figures the noble and learned 
Lord had given the other day, and le 
considered that those quoted in reference 
to Birmingham alone had entirely proved 
his case. 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.—CNo. 59.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 

Lorp SANDHURST: My Lords, 
this Bill merely consolidates existing 
enactments. It reproduces the Regi- 
mental Debts Act of 1863 in a some- 
what similar form, and with modifieations 
rendered necessary by the Act of 1881. 
The only points to which it is necessary 
to call attention are with regard to the 
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payment of the cost of soldiers’ funerals 
out of the public funds ; extending, the 
benefits in Clause 10 to the wives and 
children of soldiers dying six months 
after their discharge ; and in Clause 26 
there is an alteration in the Act of 
Parliament with regard to India. I beg 
leave to move that the Bill be read a 
second time. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2.” 
—( The Lord Sandhurst.) 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* 
accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Monday 
next. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE, 

Report from, that the Committee have 
added the Lord Acton and the Lord 
Playfair to the Standing Committee ; 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. 

IIouse adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
past Five o'clock, te Monday next, 
a quarter past Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 21st April 18953. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


DUBLIN CORPORATION BILL [ Lords). 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) said, 
he was sorry that no one representing the 
War Department was present, as he 
should like to make one remark about 
the Bill. This was a Bill dealing with 
2x large sum of money to be raised for 
main drainage in Dublin, and he regretted 
to say that the War Department, instead 
of assisting and co-operating in getting 
this main drainage work done as cheaply 
as possible, had thrown every obstacle in 
its way, and had raised difficulties 
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especially in regard to land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pigeon House Fort. He 
had intended to put a question to the 
Secretary of State for War suggesting 
to the right hon. Gentleman that, as the 
Government had obtained the Wellington 
Barracks, which was formerly the Rich- 
mond Prison, and which cost the citizens 
of Dublin over £100,000, the least the 
War Department might do was to give 
the land at the Pigeon House Fort in 
exchange for the new barracks which 
they had obtained as a free gift. If the 
War Department insisted on extracting 
from the citizens of Dublin a large sum 
by way of fine for carrying out what was 
really the sanitation of the eity, and in 
which the Army were as much interested 
as any other citizen, he should raise the 
entire question on the Army Estimates. 
Those who remembered the outbreak of 
typhoid fever in the barracks at Dublin 
would recognise how much the citizens 
would gain by the cleansing of the 
Liffey. 

Motion agreed to, 

Bill read the third time, and passed, 
without Amendment. 


THE LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
to be allowed to mention a Private Bill 
which stood on the Order Paper for 
Monday—namely, the London Improve- 
ments Bill. He understood that that day 
was inconvenient for many hon. Members, 
and it had been suggested it would be 
for the general convenience of Members 
to take it on Thursday, the day originally 
proposed by the right hon. Member for 
the University of London (Sir John 
Lubbock). He had no objection to that 
course. 


Bill postponed till Thursday. 
NOTICE. 


THE HOME RULE DEBATE. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
beg to give notice that, having endea- 
voured every day this week to repel the 
virulent and unveracious attacks made 
on the Orange Society, and having failed 
to obtain a hearing, I shall oppose the 
closing of the Debate by a Division to- 
night. 
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QUESTIONS. 


VOLLEY FIRING ON WIMBLEDON 
COMMON, 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
Volunteers are allowed to practice volley 
firing after dark on Wimbledon Common, 
and adjacent to the public roadway ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsect-Bannerman, 
Stirling, &c.): A right to drili and prac- 
tice rifle-shooting on Wimbledon Com- 
mon is reserved by Statute to certain 
Volunteer corps; but the corps must 
comply with any necessary regulations 
which the Conservaters of the Common 
may make for the protection of the 
public, for which protection they (the 
Conservators) are responsible. As a 
rule, if the Conservators have any 
complaint to make as to the conduct of 
Volunteer corps, they bring it to the 
notice of the War Offce ; but I have not 
received any representation from them on 
the subject referred to in the question, 
and I would suggest that the cireum- 
stances brought privately to my notice by 
the hon. Member should be communicated 
to them. 


AYR RIFLE RANGE, 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether he is aware that the range of the 
Rifle Volunteers at Ayr is so situated as 
to be a source of danger to pedestrians, 
and alse to persons in boats in the line of 
fire; and whether he will take steps to 
inquire whether a safer and more suitable 
range could not be found ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The following Report has been received 
from the General Officer commanding the 
Scottish District :— 

“ There has been no complaint whatever re- 
ceived by me or by authorities at Ayr regarding 
the range at Newton-on-Ayr, presumably re- 
ferred to. It is a range firing seawards, the 
ground on flanks is well under observation, and 
it is considered a very safe range. It would be 
difficult for the Volunteers to provide a safer 
range.” 


THE TAXATION OF CROFTERS’ DOGS, 
Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate if the dogs 


of crofters and small farmers are exempt 
from the Dog Tax in the same way as 
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shepherd’s dogs are exempt ; and whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that this exemp- 
tion is granted for the advantage of the 
farmer and not of the shepherd, he will 
explain why it is refused in the case of 
crofters ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): Dogs 
kept and used solely for the purpose of 
tending sheep or cattic on a farm, or in 
the exercise of the calling or occupation 
of a shepherd, are exempted from duty 
upon compliance with the conditions 
specified in the Act of 41 Vie., ec. 15. 
The exemption seems to me to apply to 
the dogs of crofters and small farmers, 
and I see no reason why it should be 
refused where the specified number of 
dogs is not exceeded. 


THE PROBATE DUTY GRANT. 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer if it is the practice for the 
Inland Revenue Authorities, in making 
their periodical payments to the Ex- 
chequer Contribution Accounts of the 
County Councils, not to distinguish 
between the amounts derived from 
Probate Duty Grant and from Excise 
Licences ; if he is aware that considerable 
difficulty has been caused to the Local 
Authorities in estimating their receipts 
from the Exchequer by the recent great 
variations in the Probate Duty Grant ; 
and if he will direct the Inland Revenue 
to distinguish between the two sources 
of payment, and so enable the Local 
Authorities, by knowing the extent to 
which their revenue is derived from 
form their estimates 
with greater certainty ¢ 

*Tur PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow.er, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
payments in question are made by the 
Local Government Board out of the 
Local Taxation Account, and not by the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue. Until 
the final payment is made, the payments 
are in accordance with estimates based 
on the amounts of the licences and 
Probate Duty allocated to the several 
Councils in preceding years. Full in- 


formation as to these amounts has been 
given annually in Parliamentary Returns, 
as soon as they have been ascertained, 
and copies of those Returns have been 
sent to every Council. 


The Councils 
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have, therefore, had the same means as 
the Local Government Board have had 
of knowing the extent to which their 
revenue is derived from licences and 
Probate Duty respectively, and of form- 
ing their estimates accordingly. I do 
not propose to suggest any alteration in 
the existing mode of proceeding with 
reference to the Local Taxation Account. 

Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman take care there 
is no delay in sending the information to 
the County Councils ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Certainly. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE: I beg 


to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Edueation if he 
has considered the passage in the last 
Report (page 34) of the Charity Com- 
missioners, in which they express a hope, 
in view of the practical difficulties which 
are encountered in discriminating between 
technical and secondary education, in 
connection with the action of County 
Councils, and of the growing opinion 
that a sound secondary education is the 
necessary basis of technical instruction, 
that some amendment of the Technical 
Instruction Acts may forthwith be 
adopted which shall place the rest of 
England on the same footing, at least as 
regards the application of local funds to 
secondary education, as the Principality 
of Wales and the County of Monmouth ; 
whether he is aware that similar views 
were expressed in the two previous 
Reports of the Commissioners ; and if 
the Government will assist the promoters 
of the Secondary Education (England) 
Bill to obtain an opportunity for the 
consideration of that measure by a Select 
Committee of this House, or if the 
Government will themselves introduce 
legislation of a similar kind ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : Lam aware of the passages 
in the Reports of the Charity Com- 
missioners whieh are mentioned in the 
hon. Member's question, I entirely 
agree that it would be a great advantage 
to England if the same opportunities 
could be provided as in Wales for the 
systematic organisation of secondary 
education. IT have stated in the House 
that the Government are willing that the 
Secondary Eduextion (Eugland) Bill 
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shall be referred to a Select Committee. 
It is not probable at present that the 
Government will introduce legislation on 
the subject. 


ALLEGED OVERCROWDING IN SCOTCH 
PRISONS. 

Mr. WILLIAM WHITELAW 
(Perth): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland if he could state how often, 
how long, and to what extent during the 
last two years, there has been overcrowd- 
ing in the prisons of Ayr, Barlinnie, 
Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glasgow ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyay, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton): In reply to the hon, Mem- 
ber, I have to state that there has been 
no overcrowding in any of the prisons 
referred to, but on several occasions, 
chiefly from a sudden influx of short- 
sentenced prisoners, the number of pri- 
soners has exceeded the number of cells, 
so that certain of the prisoners were 
accommodated in the association cells 
until the number was reduced or removal 
took place, which was generally in a day 
or two. The general rule is that each 
prison in Scotland shall accommodate 
the prisoners from the district, and where, 
from temporary causes, committals exceed 
the cell accommodation, the removal of 
the excess prisoners to another prison is 
at once ordered by the Commissioners. 
At Ayr Prison the female prison has 
been under reconstruction since June, 
1891, and during the progress of the 
works the committals have on several 
occasions exceeded for a few days at a 
time the number of cells. At Barlinnie 
General Prison the accommodation is 
sufficient for the occupation, although 
from 21st July to 25th August, 1891, 
from a temporary cause, the prumber 
committed exceeded the cells. The excess 
numbers were at once removed. At the 
Prison of Dundee the cell accommodation 
is not sufficient for the numbers com- 
mitted, and during the past two years 
362 male prisoners and 58 females have 
been removed to another prison when- 
ever an excess was reported, At Edin- 
burgh Prison the accommodation is suffi- 
cient. For a few days in the autumn of 
1891 there were from 10 to 20 male 
prisoners in excess of the number of cells. 
At Glasgow, during the reconstruction of 
the female prison, the prisoners exceeded 
the number of cells on about 20 occasions 
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from temporary causes. The accommo- 
dation now provided is considered ample. 


INSANITARY BAKEHOUSES, 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
attention has been drawn to the Report 
of Dr. F. J. Waldo, medical officer of St. 
George the Martyr, Southwark, to the 
effect that baking is extensively carried 
on in cellars badly lighted and ventilated, 
and occasionally flooded with sewage ; 
and whether he will take steps to put an 
end to this evil by inserting a clause in 
the Factory Acts or the Public Health 
(London) Act, 1891, forbidding under- 
ground bakehouses, and requiring all! 
bakehouses to be registered, thus placing 
them under inspection previous to their 
being opened 

*Mr. H. HW. FOWLER: My attention 
has been drawn to the Report referred 
to. I find that Dr. Waldo states that 
there are 21 underground bakehouses in 
the Parish of St. George the Martyr, 
Southwark. It is also stated that oeca- 
sionally, in the ease of some bakehouses, 
in times of heavy rainfall, the sewage 
forces its way through the draintraps into 
the bakchouse so as to cover the floor, 
and that the cause of this state of things 
is clearly due to the inadequacy of certain 
sewers. With regard to the ventilation 
of the bakehouses, the Acts provide for 
proceedings against the occupier when a 
bakehouse is without proper ventilation ; 
and with respect to the flooding of the 
bakehouses by sewage the responsibility 
appears to rest with the Local Authority. 
Further, the Act of 1883 expressly pro- 
vides for penalties in any case where a 
Court of Summary Jurisdiction is satis- 
fied, on the prosecution of an Inspector 
or Sanitary Authority, that any room 
or place used as a bakehouse is in such a 
state as to be, on sanitary grounds, unfit 
for use or occupation as a bakehouse. 
Although the Report of Dr. Waldo refers 
to much that is unsatisfactory in the 
bakehouses in the parish referred to, he 
states that he is pleased to be able to 
report a general improvement in their 
condition since July, 1892, when he 
made his first Report, and that he has 
found the master bakers almost invari- 
ably ready aud anxious to remedy defects 
when pointed out and explained to them, 
both for their own sakes and for their 


Sir G. Trevelyan 
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customers. The provisions of the law 
relating to bakehouses were considered 
by Parliament so recently as 1891, when 
the Public Health (London) Act was 
passed, 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SWEATING, 

Mr. E. H. BAYLEY : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether, with a view to pre- 
vent sweating, he will cause the lists of 
outworkers in the wearing apparel, furni- 
ture, file-cutting, and electro-plate trades 
to be furnished to the medical officer in 
each district 7 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. Asquiru, Fife, E.) : The lists of 
outworkers are kept at the premises of 
the oceupiers of factories and workshops 
in the various trades affected by the 
Order, aud are open to the inspection of 
the medical officers and the Sanitary 
Authorities. In order to secure co-opera- 
tion between the Factory Inspectors and 
the sanitary officers, the Local Govern- 
ment Board issued, at my request, in 
November last, a Circular to all Urban 
Sanitary Authorities, calling their atten- 
tion to the Order of the Secretary of 
State, and requesting them to instruct 


their officers to make frequent examina- 





tions of the lists, and so to acquaint them- 
selves, for the purposes of inspection, 
with the places in which the outworkers 
carry on their work. 


PETITIONS AGAINST HOME RULE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is aware 
that Petitions against the Government of 
Ireland Bill have been signed in the 
Derry Lunatic Asylum and other lunatic 
asylums ; will he inquire to what extent 
the male and female superintendents in- 
terfered in procuring signatures ; where 
permission was given to parties to in- 
troduce the Petitious; to what extent 
was supervision exercised over them for 
the purpose of preserving the discipline 
of the house and the independence of the 
officials ; and whether the Board of Con- 
trol has power to take notice of and deal 
with cases of the sort if the facts are 
proved or admitted ? 

*Mr. W. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : 
Before the right hon, Gentleman answers 
that question, may I ask him if he is 
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aware if applications have been sent to 
Derry Lunatic Asylum to the inmates for 
signatures to Petitions in favour of the Bill. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY = ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morirey, New- 


eastle-upon-Tyne) : No, Sir; I am not 
aware of that. In answer to the question 
on the Paper, I have to say that no case 
has come to the knowledge of the Inspec- 
torsof Lunatic Asylums in which Petitions 
against the Bill have been sigued in any 
of the district lunatie asylums, They are 
making inquiry as to whether any interfer- 
ence was used in procuring signatures to 
any such Petitions, and as to whether, 
and by whom such Petitions were intro- 
duced, if they were introduced, 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman deny specifically that 
they sent Petitions 7 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I do not know 
to whom the hon. Member refers. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): Is 
there any reason why the inmates of 
these asylums should not sign Petitions 
in favour of the Home Rule Billi 7 

[The question was not answered, } 


GOVERNMENT MESSENGERS AS 
WAITERS, 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
for Scotland whether he is aware that the 
question of messengers in the Govern- 
ment Departments at Edinburgh taking 
remunerative employment as waiters 
during office hours and otherwise is cre- 
ating much dissatisfaction, especially 
among the working classes in that city ; 
whether he is aware that, on the 23rd of 
Mareh last, «a messenger in the Ex- 
chequer Office was allowed to absent 
himself for the day, and during office 
hours, with the view of his earning fees 
as a waiter ; whether the service of the 
Exchequer Office suffered in consequence; 
and whether, as regards messengers, the 
Exchequer Office is over-manned ¢ 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : In reply to 
the hon. Member, I have to state that a 
messenger in the Exchequer Office was 
allowed to be absent from his duties on 
the 23rd Mareh, this being taken as a 
part of his annual holiday. No inquiry 
was made as to the way in which the day 
was to be spent, nor does the Queen's 
Remembranecer conceive himself to be en- 
titled to make such inquiry. The Ex- 


chequer is not over-manned as regards the 
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staff of messengers, three being the 
lowest number with which the duties of 
the office can be permanently discharged, 
The Public Service did not suffer from 
the holiday in question being granted. 
As regards the main question, I am 
aware that a meeting has been held in 
Edinburgh, but I have no reason to 
believe that there is dissatisfaction felt so 
long as it is understood that public 
servants do uot take private work in 
public time. 


Mr. R. WALLACE: May I ask if 
two messengers were found sufficient for 
the duties of the office on the day named 
in the question ? 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : It is quite 
obvious the men must have a holiday in 
the course of the year, and the holidays 
are arranged to meet the convenience of 
the office. Ifa man was out waiting on 
the day named, it was because it was his 
holiday. 

Mr. R. WALLACE: Are the holi- 
days distributed over the year ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I believe the 
men have six weeks’ holiday in’ the 
course of the year, and they take it at 
times which do not interfere with the 
efficiency of the office. 

Mr. R. WALLACE: I beg to give 
notice that I shall call attention to this 
matter on the Estimates. 


Magistrates. 


METROPOLITAN MAGISTRATES, 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether it is his intention to 
appoint two more Police Magistrates for 
the Metropolis, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee. Are we to understand the 
right hon. Gentleman has decided to 
appoint the two Magistrates, and that he 
only requires the assent of the Treasury 
to the payment of the salaries ? : 

Mr. ASQUITH: T am in communi- 
cation with the Treasury, but no final 
decision has vet been come to, 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): How many 
days a week do the present Magistrates 
sit, and how many hours on each day ? 

Mr. ASQUITIL: My hon. Friend 
will find full information on those points 
in the Report. 
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THE IRISH CIVIL SERVICE. 


Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- 
lin Co., S.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether Clause 28, Section 1 (as 
proposed by the Government to be 
amended) of the Government of Ireland 
Bill guarantees to those officers of the 
Irish Civil Service affected by the Bill 
the continuance, after the expiration of 
the transitional period, of their present 
positions as regards salaries, gratuities, 
pensions, annual and sick leave, and such 
other privileges as are incident to the 
respective classes to which they belong ; 
in reference to the proposed new Section 
8 of Clause 28 of the Government of Ire- 
land Biil what provisions it is intended 
to make to meet the views of the Second 
Division Clerks in the Irish Civil Service, 
as recently laid before him, on the subject 
of transfer to Great Britain; and 
whether, having regard to Schedule V. 
of the Government of Ireland Bill, six 
months’ service and upwards, over and 
above a completed number of years’ ser- 
vice, shall be reckoned as a completed 
year of service for the purposes of deter- 
mining the pensions of Irish Civil ser- 
vants, as the Sixth Schedule provides in 
the case of the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY: The proposed 
amendment to Clause 28 of the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill does not guarantee 
continuance in office after the transi- 
tional period. As regards the second 
question, I am in communication with 
the Treasury. Having regard to the dif- 
ference in the position of a Civil servant 
with that of a member of the police, in- 
asmuch as he is entitled, in all cireum- 
stances, to count the full transitional 
period, it is not proposed to give him the 
particular advantage referred to in the 
question. It would be more convenient 
to discuss minor points in Committee 
rather than by means of questions and 
answers. 


Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, S.) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman confer 
with the authorities of the Customs and 
Inland Revenue Board as to allowing 
Irishmen in the service of the Inland 
Revenue in Ireland to exchange into the 
service in Great Britain or vice versa on 
the passing of the Home Rule Bill ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J. MORLEY: No doubt the 
Department will do everything possible 
to facilitate transfers. 


THE REGISTRATION BILLS. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE (Lincolnshire, 
Horneastle) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board if, before 
the Debates on the Second Reading of 
the Registration of Electors Amendment 
Bill and the Registration of Voters 
(Scotland) Bill, he will give the House 
an approximate estimate of the number 
of voters who will be added to the 
Register of Electors under the provisions 
of those Bills; and if he will state 
whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to extend the first of them to Ire- 
land ? 

*Mr. H.H. FOWLER: I must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman of the reply 
which was given by me to my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bury on the 28th 
March, with reference to the question as 
to ai approximate estimate of the number 
of electors in England and Wales who 
would be added to the constituencies by 
the amendment of the law relating to the 
registration of electors. 1 understand 
that my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has under con- 
sideration whether he will propose the 
addition of clauses for the purpose of 
dealing with Ireland. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : Has the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman been 
called to the fact, as shown by the Peti- 
tions sent to this House, that some 
hundreds of thousands of loyalists in the 
South and West ef Ireland, although 
they now petition the House, never 
troubled to present themselves at the 
polling booths ? 


MARLBOROUGH STREET POLICE COURT. 

Mr. W. F. D. SMITH (Strand, West- 
minster) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can give an assurance that there is 
now no idea of abolishing the Marl- 
borough Street Police Court; and 
whether, taking into consideration the 
Report of the Departmental Committee 
on London Courts, he will consider the 
appointment of additional Magistrates ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : There is certainly 
no intention of at present abolishing the 
Marlborough Street Police Court. I am 
in communication with the Treasury with 
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regard to the appointment of additional 
Magistrates, as recommended by the 
Committee, but no final decision has yet 
been come to. 


CORVEE IN INDIA. 

Mr. BENSON (Oxfordshire, Wood- 
stock) : I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for India whether the 
system of corvée, or compulsory unpaid 
labour, on wells and other sanitary works, 
which was introduced last year in the 
Central Provinces (British India), by 
Administrative Order, has been sane- 
tioned by Her Majesty’s Government ? 

*ToHe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GeorGe 
Russeii, North Beds.) : No power ex- 
ists under the Central Provinces Village 
Sanitation Act to establish a system of 
compulsory unpaid labour, nor has any 
such system been sanctioned by Her 
Majesty’s Government. The Secretary 
of State’s attention has, however, been 
drawn to the words “species of minia- 
ture corvée labour ” used in a Resolution 
by the Central Provinces Government of 
23rd October, 1891, and he will inquire 
what is meant by it. 


THE HOWE COURTS MARTIAL. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): In the 
absence of the hon. Member for Lynn 
Regis, I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty when he proposes to lay upon 
the Table of the House the Report of 
the Boiler Committee ; and whether he 
can say when the Minutes of the Howe 
Courts Martial will be in the hands of 
Members ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tur ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosnertsox, Dundee) : 
I have laid on the Table this afternoon a 
Report of the conclusions and recom- 
mendations of the Boiler Committee, as I 
had previously promised. The J/owe 
papers will be in the hands of hon, 
Members to-morrow. 


IRISH LIGHTS. 

Dr. KENNY (Dublin, College Green) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
following stations under the control of 
the Board of Irish Lights are not re- 
lieving stations—namely, the Maidens, 
Rock-a-bill, the Tearaght Light, the 
Skelligs, and the Beer’s Rock ; whether 
he is aware that, in consequence of not 
being allowed to keep a boat, the keepers 
and their families are practically living 
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in almost complete isolation, their chil- 
dren unable to get to any school or to any 
place of worship, and, in case of sudden 
illness, to procure medical relief; and 
whether he will take steps to induce the 
Board of Irish Lights to make the afore- 
said stations relieving stations, which 
could be done at small expense and 
trouble, and thus redress the grievances 
of which the keepers of those stations 
complain ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : 1 must refer my hon. Friend 
to the replies 1 gave to similar questions 
asked by the hon. Member for North 
Louth on the 28th February last, and by 
the hon. Member for South Westmeath 
on the 30th ultimo. The Commissioners 
of Irish Lights are quite alive to the 
desirability of making some of the more 
exposed lighthouses relieving stations 
whenever they can properly do so with 
due regard to the interests of the Service. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will give early and 
careful attention to this matter. 

Dr. KENNY : Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that in some cases, in the 
event of that sudden illness, there are 
absolutely no means of communicating 
with the mainland ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I can only say 
that the whole subject is now before the 
Irish Lights Commissioners. 

RETURN OF COUNTY AND BOROUGH 

MAGISTRATES, 

Mr. STOREY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department when the Return of 
County and Borough Magistrates ordered 
by this House will be presented ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: The materials for 
the Return have not as yet been furnished 
by all the Local Authorities, although 
reminders have been sent out from the 
Home Office. The materials, when 
complete, will require careful examina- 
tion before being presented ; and although 
I have directed that all possible despatch 
should be used, I am afraid that there 
is no possibility of the Return being laid 
on the Table before May 5, or for some 
time afterwards. 

SURG EON-MAJOR-GENERALS AT 
MALTA. 

Dr. MACGREGOR — (Inverness- 
shire): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the Governor of 
Malta has made any representations as 
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to the presence of two Surgeon-Major- 
Generals in Malta, one of whom has no 
duties to perform ; and, if so, can these 
be submitted to the House: and can he 
give any explanation of this state of 
things ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
In January last the question of the 
succession to the post of Principal 
Medical Officer at Malta had to be con- 
sidere’, as Surgeon - Major - General 
Madden, who then held it, was due to 
retire on account of age on the Ist 
August. Unnsual difficulty oecurred ; 
for of the Surgeon-Major-Generals on 
the roster for foreign service, one stood 
for immediate retirement, and two were 
ineligible by age. This brought the 
succession down to an officer who had 
only been appointed a few months ago 
to medical charge at Aldershot; and it 
was thought undesirable to disturb him 
in that important charge. Under the 
circumstances, it was considered best that 
Surgeon-Major-General Paterson, who 
was returning from Hong Kong, should 
sueceed Surgeon-Major-General Madden, 
who was ordered home for the completion 
of his service. The Governor of Malta 
represented that this arrangement was 
inconvenient to Surgeon-Major-General 
Madden, and the Commander-in-Chief 
decided, as no additional expense to the 
public was involved, to allow him to 
complete his term at Malta. As «a 
consequence, there are for two or three 
months two medical officers of — the 
highest grade at Malta, but one is junior 
to and under the command of the other : 
and, moreover, after his service at Hong 
Kong, he is entitled to leave of absence, 
so that no inconvenience is likely to 
arise from the exceptional circumstances, 


INDIA AND THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 

Sir G. CHESNEY (Oxford): I beg 
to ask the Under Seeretary of State for 
India whether the expenditure to be 
incurred in bringing the detachment of 
native officers of the Indian Army to 
England, who are to take part in the 
procession on the opening of the Imperial 
Institute, is to be borne by Indian or 
Imperial Revenues, aml what is the 


estimated amount of that expenditure ? 


*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
expenditure is limited to £2,500, and 
will be borne by Indian Revenues, 


Dr. Macgregor 


{COMMONS} 
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Sir G. CHESNEY: I begjto give 
notice that I shall take the earliest 
opportunity to call attention to this mode 
of appropriating the finances of India, 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC BILL. 

Sir GEORGE RUSSELL (Berks, 
Wokingham): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if it is intended to 
proceed with the Liquor Traffic (Local 
Control) Bill this Session; and, if so, 
when 7 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): The time has not 
yet arrived for Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to form any judgment whether 
they will or will not be able to persevere 
with all the Bills announced in the 
Queen’s Speech and mostly by this time 
introduced to Parliament. Of course, 
due and full notice will be given before 
the Government take any steps with 
reference to the Bill to which the hon, 
Member refers. 

SCOTCH RAILWAY RATES. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the great increase 
in the goods rates charged by the Great 
North of Scotland Railway and _ the 
Highland Railway since the beginning 
of the present year under which the rates 
for flour, rice, grain, &e., have been 
raised 90 to 180 per cent., and the rates 
for empties have been raised 100 to 150 
per cent. beyond the former rates ; 
whether he is aware that, owing to these 
charges, the trade of these districts is 
being greatly erippled ; and what steps 
the Government will take to prevent the 
serious consequences resulting from such 
exorbitant charges ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir; I have 
no such information ; and as regards the 
Highland Railway, I am assured that 
there have been no such increases. If 
my hon, Friend can furnish any specific 
instances of such inereases they shall be 
inquired into, 


THE MANCHESTER MURDER AND THE 
CLERKENWELL OUTRAGE, 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheftield, Ecclesall) : I beg to ask the 
Prime Minister a question of which I 
have given him private notice. It is, 
whether in view of his statement last 
night during the speech of the hon, 
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Member for Dublin University (Mr. 
Carson) that he never said that the 
Manchester murder and the Clerkenwell 
explosion brought the question of the 
Irish Church into the range of practical 
polities—[ Cries of “Order!”] I amin 
Order. I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he used the follow- 
ing words in his speech at Dalkeith ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I think an argu- 
mentative question of that kind should 
not be put. It does not refer to anything 
arising upon Debate in this House. 

Sir E, ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
Of course, Sir, if you rule that the ques- 
tion is out of Order I shall not put it. 
It is not, I assure you, an argumentative 
question. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question is not in Order. The intention 
is, apparently, to draw an argument from 
a comparison of two statements. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 
As you have ruled that, Sir, I beg to 
give notice that I shall on the earliest 
possible opportunity call the attention of 
the House to this extraordinary want 
of—[The remainder of the sentence was 
not heard in the Gallery. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
not had time to refer to certain words 
introduced into the question, but it must 
not be understood by my silence that I 
assent to them. 


RESOLUTIONS IN FAVOUR OF HOME 
RULE. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork): In _ refer- 
ence to the Petitions against Home 
Rule, I beg to ask the Prime Minister 
whether he has received a_ resolution 
from the Mayor, Aldermen, and Coun- 
cillors of the City of Cork, cordially 
approving of the Home Rule Bill, there 
being only eight dissentients ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Yes, 
Sir; I have received the resolution 
with much pleasure, and I aecept it as a 
specimen of what, as I understand, is 
the uniform sentiment of the Elected 
Corporate Bodies ia Ireland. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
May I ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware that the meeting of 
the Corporation which adopted the 
resolution was attended by barely half 
the members ? 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: That is not the 
fact. 


VOL. XI. 
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CLOSE OF THE DEBATE. 

Mr. BARTLEY (lIslington, N.): 
May I ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Leader ot the House is aware 
that at least 20 hon. Members are most 
anxious to redeem the pledges given to 
their constituents, and express their views 
upon the Home Rule Bill ; whether these 
hon. Members have been prevented from 
speaking owing to the length of the 
speeches of the Prime Minister's own 
followers; and whether, under these 
circumstances, he will allow the Divi- 
sion to stand over. If that cannot be 
done, the Sitting will be a late one ? 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I regret 
I cannot do that. We must be prepared 
to encounter whatever perils fate may 
have in store for us. I really answered 
the question yesterday, and it is with 
great regret I feel compelled to persevere 
with the Motion of which I have given 
notice. 


IRISH DISTRICT LUNATIC ASYLUMS, 

Dr. KENNY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Boards of Richmond District Lunatic 
Asylum, Dublin, and of the Cork District 
Lunatic Asylum, have passed resolutions 
condemning the new rule of the Lunacy 
Board of Dublin Castle, which provides 
for the abolition of the office of visiting 
physician or surgeon to district lunatic 
asylums in Ireland; whether any re- 
monstrances against this rule have been 
made to him by the general public or the 
Medical Profession on the grounds that 
it cuts off the inmates from all inde- 
pendent connection with the outside 
world ; and whether he will have said 
rule re-considered with a view to its 
abolition ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I shall be obliged 
if the hon. Member will defer the 
question for a few days. 


BUSINESS FOR NEXT WEEK, 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I beg to ask whether the right hon. 
Gentleman can give us any further in- 
formation as to the business —whether 
the Registration Bill or the Parish 
Councils Bill will be proceeded with next 
week ? There are so many Government 
Bills now on the Orders that [ Cries 
of * Order !""] 


2P 
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Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I men- 
tioned yesterday that the Budget would 
be taken on Monday, and, of course, 
questions connected with the Budget 
may influence our resolution with regard 
toother matters. We shall take next the 
Second Reading of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and then will come to the 
Second Reading of the Registration Bill. 
The residue of the time before going 
into Committee on the Bill for the better 
Government of Ireland we propose to 
devote to Supply. Of course, in the 
Registration Bill I include the Scotch 
with the English. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): Then, with reference to the time 
between the Second Reading—which I 
hope will conclude to-night at a rea- 
sonable hour—and the Committee stage, 
can the right hon. Gentleman give us 
any idea as to the length of that time ? 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE: I propose 
to go into Committee on Thursday, 
May 4. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): May I ask, in case the 
Debate on the Budget Resolutions should, 
as sometimes happens, be adjourned at 
a somewhat early hour, to be continued 
on another day under more favourable 
circumstances—until the printed state- 
ment is before us—what business will be 
taken then ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Railway Servants Bill first ; but no Bill 
of great importance or difficulty will be 
taken. In the hope that the Debate may 
be terminated at an early hour, I hope 
the House may be inclined to go on with 
the Resolutions on ‘Thursday, but I do 
not ask for any decision. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity): When will the Customs and 
Inland Revenne Biil be brought in and 
carried forward, as at present taxes are 
being collected without Parliamentary 
authority 7 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill will 
be introduced immediately after the 
Budget, and forthwith proceeded with, 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE (EXEMP- 
TION FROM THE STANDING ORDER). 

Ordered, That the proceedings on the Go- 
vernment of Ireland Bill, if under discussion at 
twelve o'clock this night, be not interrupted 
under the Standing Order “Sittings of the 
House.”—( Mr. W. EE. Gladstone. ) 


{COMMONS} 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND BILL. 
(No. 209.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 
[TWELFTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [6th April] pro- 
yosed to Question [6th April], “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, to leave 
out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words “ upon 
this day six months.”"—(Sir Michael 


Hicks- Beach.) 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


*Sir H. JAMES (Bury) : In approach- 
ing the termination of this Debate, it 
may be useful to recall the atten- 
tion of the House to the arguments 
with which this Bill has been on some 
sides supported. It is not unnatural that 
those who support this measure should 
mainly have devoted their arguments to 
those of a general character. Itis only, 
with rare exceptions, that the supporters 
of the Government have approached the 
consideration of the provisions of the 
Bill, and I think I shall summarise those 
general arguments if I remind the 
House that they were five or six in 
number. Almost every Member who has 
supported the measure of the Govern- 
ment has referred to a spirit of nationality, 
and has invoked that spirit on behalf of 
the Bill now before us. Others have 
thought it well to dwell at length on the 
wrongs of Ireland during seven centuries; 
again, some speakers have used general 
arguments in endeavouring to appeal to 
the analogies of other countries where 
what they have termed Home Rule has 
been carried into effect. We have heard 
arguments deduced from the prosperity 
of the time when Ireland had an 
independent Parliament — the Parlia- 
ment of Grattan, from 1782 to 1800. 
Lastly, many Members have appealed to the 
great virtues of faith, hope, and charity. 
I propose to deal briefly with these 
various arguments. I think that those 
who appealed to a feeling of nationality 
will all be willing to recognise the labours 
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of my right hon. Friend the Member for 
Halifax, whose eloquence on behalf of 
that great principle we all admire. Many 
of us acknowledge the efforts he has made 
in support of it throughout his life ; on 
its behalf my right hon. Friend has 
devoted much youthful ardour; but the 
real truth is, that his support of this Bill 
was expressed by the words: “This 
Bill is a revolution, and therefore 
I love it.” What my right hon. 
Friend was thinking of was a real, 
regular, red - flag revolution; a 
revolution which would approach the 
standard of 1848. If it did not it would 
have little charm for him ; and so as my 
right hon. Friend proceeded in his speech 
and approached the provisions of the Bill 
his eloquence seemed to falter ; and he said, 
“ Here are safeguards which I much regret; 
they are safeguards which proceed from 
geographical considerations.” But what 
do geographical considerations mean ? I 
presume they mean proximity between 
the two countries which are dealing with 
the question of Home Rule. But 
proximity alone will not necessitate safe- 
guards either for one country or the other ; 
certainly not for the minority within 
the country that happens to have Home 
Rule. Austria-Hungary, Norway and 
Sweden, suffer more from geographical 
considerations than Great Britain and 
Ireland. If the hopes of certain Scottish 
Members were to be carried into effect, if 
we were to grant Home Rule to Scotland, 
where geographical considerations of 
proximity will apply more than they do 
to Ireland, should we need safeguards in 
the Bill against Scotland, and should we 
not be willing to entrust the Scottish 
people fully and completely ? This 
question of geographical consideration 
affecting safeguards was en admission 
by my right hon. Friend that he could 
not enjoy himself thoroughly in seeing a 
revolution of the kind he wished to see 
carried into effect, especially when he 
had to admit that the friend of his youth, 
Mazzini, would have nothing to do with 
nationality in Ireland. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) : May 
I correct the right hon, Gentleman's 
misapprehensions as to what it was I 
intended to say ? Mazzini’s view was 
against the idea of a separate and inde- 
pendent nationality ; he never expressed 
an opinion, and never had an opportunity 
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of so doing, on the subject of Home 
Rule. 

*Sir H. JAMES: That is exactly 
what I have been saying. My right 
hon. Friend’s argument went to justify 
total separation, or even a Republic for 
Ireland. That was the spirit of nation- 
ality upon which the argument was sup- 
ported, but my right hon. Friend has to 
admit that Mazzini was not in favour of 
an independent Parliament for Ireland. 
The wrongs of Ireland through seven 
centuries have been dwelt upon by many 
supporters of the Government; ad- 
mitted that Ireland has those wrongs of 
misgovernment to complain of. The 
misgovernment of the past has affected 
England and Scotland, and you cannot 
atone for past action by now enacting 
an injustice to affect the present and the 
future. The Prime Minister spoke 
much of the wrongs of Ireland. What 
are the wrongs which he can enumerate 
now, and which cannot be remedied by 
the legislation of a democratic Parlia- 
ment? He has told us of one particu- 
larly. Throughout his long life my 
right hon. Friend spoke of two Irishmen 
who had been Members of the Cabinet— 
the Duke of Wellington and Mr. Chi- 
chester Fortescue. May I ask my right 
hon. Friend why Irishmen have not been 
in the same Cabinet as himself ? He 
has been four times Prime Minister of 
this country. He has but lately formed 
a Cabinet, and how is it that he cannot 
find Irishmen to join it? Are there no 
righteous men in Ireland, no supporters 
of my right hon, Friend’s policy of 1893 ? 
Can he not find Irishmen with a stake 
in the country who are willing to join 
his Cabinet and support his policy ? If 
that is to be a wrong of Ireland there 
will be nothing easier to remedy. But 
Iam not sure that the remedy has not 
been effected. I have heard on good 
authority that the right hon. Gentleman 
has an Irishman in his Cabinet. He 
may not know it. He may not be aware 
that his elbow has been jogged and his 
policy influenced by an Irishman the 
principal framer of this Bill. I 
believe it is true that the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster is 
an Irishman. Few people may have 
discovered it ; and that portion of Ireland 
of which he isa native may not have 
recognised it from his language. He 
tells the Representatives of his native 
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Province that they use bluster and vehe- 
mence, and many were not aware that the 
attack was made by an Ulsterman him- 
self. When he says that his fellow- 
Ulstermen will prefer their own interest 
to that of their country, that they will 
prefer a lowering of rent to the opposing 
of Home Rule, no one would recognise 
that the Chancellor of the Duchy was an 
Ulsterman. I must confess that my right 
hon.Friend had an excuse for his ignorance, 
because if ever the Chancellor of the 
Duchy should think it necessary to take 
the field on behalf of his native country, 
he will probably do so in the uniform of a 
Seottish regiment; he would wear the 
kilt and the sporran; and if he chose any 
martial music with which to inspire his 
action it would be the national air of 
America rather than that of these King- 
doms. If this question is to be discussed 
thoroughly, and if we are to apply the 
analogies of Foreign States, not one will 
be found to approach to a proper under- 
standing of this question. In some of 
those States Home Rule does not exist ; 
in none of them do the same conditions 
exist. But the Prime Minister has 
endeavoured by statistics to draw argu- 
ments in favour of Grattan’s Parliament 
and the benefits conferred by it. The 
statement as to the prosperity that flowed 
from Grattan’s Parliament was a surprise 
to some of us. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
statement I made in the Debate had 
reference strictly to the material pro- 
sperity of Ireland about the period 1795. 

*Sir H. JAMES : I understand the 
statement to refer to material prosperity, 
but the material prosperity was derived 
from the influence of Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment, or else I think the observation would 
not have had foree—namely, that we 
should revert more or less to the position 
occupied by Ireland under Grattan’s 
Parliament. What did Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment effect ? If there were any bene- 
ficent Acts passed by Grattan’s Parlia- 
ment they are on the Statute Book and 
can be referred to. I will mention on good 
authority with reference to Grattan’s 
Parliament—namely, Grattan himself— 
what that Parliament did. Long after 
1782, he said— 

“We have gota Police Bill, we have got a 
Riot Act, we have got pensions without end, and 
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we have the privilege to traffic in the sale of 
peerages.” 
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That is all Grattan could say that his 
Parliament had produced, and that is the 
kind of Parliament we are asked to 
approve. It is said that England behaved 
treacherously to Ireland in buying and 
paying for the Union. In one sense 
she did; but if she corrupted some 
members of Grattan’s Parliament, they 
were members capable of being 
corrupted. But I do not say that the 
Irish people should be judged by this 
standard. That Parliament was Protes- 
tant, and was never representative of 
the Irish people. It was a Parliament in 
which no Roman Catholic sat ; and was 
elected by a most limiied franchise 
by the owners of corrupt boroughs 
who were willing, just as the English 
boroughmongers at that time were 
willing, to sell their representation. 
I must protest against its being said that 
Grattan’s Parliament gives us any ex- 
perience that we can follow. It was not 
only a useless but a corrupt Parliament. 
On the point of corruption I will 
quote one authority who is surely a 
sufficiently rebellious man to have credit 
with the right hon. Member for Halifax 
—namely, Wolfe Tone. He expressed 
himself in this way— 

“T have seen the corruption of Westminster 
Hall, I have seen jobbery of all sorts in Colonial 
Legislatures, I have seen corruption in the 
Council of Five Hundred, but anything border- 
ing on the infamy of College Green never entered 
the breast of man to conceive.” 

I make the admission that Grattan's 
Parliament was not the Parliament that 
we shall have to deal with in the future, 
but never let the argument be used 
that Ireland will prosper in the future 
under the proposed Parliament as she did 
in the past under Grattan’s Parliament. 
Grattan’s Parliament reflected no honour 
upon Ireland [“ Oh, oh ! "], and 
in the same way the manner in 
which it was dealt with and in- 
fluenced has reflected no honour upon 
Great Britain. We have been told of 
the weight we ought to attach to 
Faith, Hope, and Charity. I speak re- 
spectfully enough of such considerations, 
but whilst these qualities ought ever 
to influence men, you cannot found a Con- 
stitution upon them unless they come 
from certain and sure sources, It 
is enough to say of them that 
the faith upon which you ought 
to build a Constitution shall be 
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the faith that comes from experience ; 
that the hope upon which you shall act 
ought surely to be founded upon or 
brought within the limits of common 
sense; and that the charity with 
which you are about to act shall bea 
charity at your own cost and not at the 
expense of others. In addition to these 
general propositions, the supporters of 
the Bill have also, from a negative 
point of view, combated the arguments 
that have been adduced by those who 
oppose the Bill. But the different 
parties in this House have joined issue 
upou other grave questions besides those 
I havereferred to. The first great question 
that stands in the fore-front of this dis- 
cussion in importance is, “To whom 
under this Bill are you about to confide 
the government of Ireland 7” You are 
bound to ask that question, and before 
this Bill passes a satisfactory answer 
ought to be given to it. To whom, I 
say, under this Bill will the government of 
Ireland ge? We can name the men 
easily enough. Hon. Members opposite 
would condema me if I assumed that 
they do not represent the majority 
in Ireland, the majority of the 
electors in Ireland, and they would con- 
demu me equally if I said that they will 
not represent that majority in the 
future. And so it must be that in years to 
come, for this generation at least, and 
perhaps for many years hence, the 
government of Ireland will be in the 
hands of those who now are the Irish 
majority in this House. My right hon. 
Friend the Prime Minister said that this 
controversy now has become one of 
character. It is only reasonable that it 
should be so, for character is involved in 
the answer to the question I have just 
submitted to the House. The Prime 
Minister said, too, that we are cruel 
judges of that character; he said 
that we regarded hon. Members 
opposite as not being human. That 
is certainly, if I may say so to my 
right hon Friend, an incorrect reading of 
the judgment of many of us. We regard 
them as perfectly human ; but to err is 
human, and if we say that we believe 
that hon. Members opposite will fulfil 
their promises and execute their threats 
we do not charge them with being in- 
human, It is, I regret, a question to a 
great extent of character. I regret that 
it isa matter affecting the character of 
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gentlemen who now represent the 
majority in Ireland. I hope they will not 
object to my discussing in their presence 
the matter from both sides of view. It 
is not my will or wish to say anything 
needlessly offensive to hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. I assume that they will not 
be wanting inthe courage to hear what can 
be said of their political character. 
[Cries of “Go on!”] The right hon. 
Gentleman has said that he has perfect 
trust in the Irish Members as politicians. 
It is, then, surely worth while to ask 
what their conduct has been in the past. 
For some | 1 or 12 years many of them were 
the de facto rulers in Ireland. The Land 
League that was formed at the end of 
1878, or in the beginning of 1879, ruled 
Ireland, with the National League, for 
some 10 years. Ido not wish to refer to 
names. I do not think I need do so. 
The managers and coutroilers of that 
Land League have some of them left 
Ireland and have abseconded from justice. 
[Cries of “ Name!"] I shall support 
my statement by giving names if hon. 
Members wish it, but hon. Members 
know this to be the case. Some of the 
managers remained. I think no Irish 
Members would in Ireland or in this 
House disclaim the action of the Land 
League. Many of them governed it and 
influenced its counsels, and are answer- 
able for its actions. Ought we not to 
know, if our faith is to be based on 
experience, how those who governed 
Ireland at that time did carry on the 
government, as a guide to the way in 
which they are likely to carry on any 
government in the future 7 


An hon. Member: What about 
Pigott ? 

*Sir H. JAMES: I hope we may dis- 
cuss this question without such interrup- 
tion—one which does not, I think, bear 
particularly on the question before us. I, 
of course, do know something about what 
took place during the 10 years to which 
I refer. The inquiry into the de facto 
government of Ireland during that time 
was not a one-sided inquiry. There 
might have been misleading evidence ; 
but we have the evidence of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin ; we have the evidence 
of Roman Catholic priests and curates, 
and also of chairmen and secretaries of 
the Land League ; and we have, so far 
as we could get them, some of the records 
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of the Land League. Some evidence, I 
say, may have been misleading, but it 
was not one-sided. But I am not content 
with my own judgment in the matter. I 
have one or two witnesses to call on that 
point. I regret that I do not see the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Scotland in the House. I wish to refer 
tohim, and I hope I may now refer 
to him. He was Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant, and was answer- 
able for the maintenance of peace 
and order in Ireland. My right hon. 
Friend, in the course of this Debate, 
has given evidence of his faith in the 
qualities of the Irish Members which 
will make them good rulers in Ireland. 
My right hon. Friend made two speeches 
in this House upon the subject of Home 
Rule. One he made on the 7th of April, 
1886, from the Bench on which I stand, 
and one he made in April, 1893, from the 
official Bench. The man who made the 
first speech ought never to have made 
the second. We were proud of him—I 
think this whole House was proud of my 
right hon. Friend when he made that 
speech of 1886. He told us of his 
ambition. He told us how he had cared 
for political life. He told us that, 
while he loved these things, he loved 
virtue and honour more. He spoke of a 
career. 
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“Who cares fora career? There is ever the 
career of a private citizen open to a man, and a 
man will not think of himself when he has his 
duty to do.” 


What was the duty ? It was the main- 
tenance of law and order in Ireland. I 
make these quotations, not for the pur- 
pose of raking up old speeches, for I am 
not complaining of any man changing 
his opinions ; but there is no reason why 
we should not find facts in these state- 
ments. What did the right hon. 
Gentleman say of the men whom he is 
now ready to trust with the govern- 
ment of Ireland ?— 

“Tt is not only the landlords and the red-hot 
Orangemen who feel ge pe but it is 
everyone who has offended the Land League, 
or the National League, as it was afterwards 
called, by not taking an active part in its sup- 
port ; everyone who has asserted his legal right 
to work for whom he !ikes, or to take farms 
from whom he likes ; everyone who has taken 
part in bringing to justice those whom the 
organs of the now dominant Administration and 
Party regard as victims and martyrs; every 
quiet citizen and every member of that minority 
which would not be a minority if both parties 
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would join in the determination that law and 
order should no longer be trifled with in 
Treland, any more than it is trifled with in 
Yorkshire or Somerset.” 

Such was his judgment of the treatment 
of persons in Ireland who were not in 
sympathy with the Land League. The 
right hon. Gentleman made another 
statement, and I am now referring to a 
period a little later, in July, 1886— 

“T could quote quite a hundred passages of 
extraordinary violence and impropriety which 
were spoken by leading members of the Land 
League during the recent troubles—passages 
which prove, as I think, that they are unfitted 
now to be entrusted with the administration of 
law and order.” 

That was the judgment of my right hon. 
Friend in 1886 from his official experi- 
ence when he was controlling the govern- 
ment of Ireland. My right hon. Friend 
says now that seven years have altered 
everything, and that those whom he then 
judged are now different men. That 
plea will not avail him. He has 
nothing to do with seven years’ experi- 
ence. He spoke those words that I last 
read in July, 1886, and the career of the 
private citizen came to an end in the 
spring of 1887. My right hon, Friend 
made a discovery. I use his language 
again. He said—* The game of law and 
order is up.” That meant that those 
who had control of the Land League had 
defeated the administration of law and 
order. And so, those men having defeated 
the law, the right hon. Gentleman 
straightway joined those men. I 
will only say to my right hon. 
Friend, much as I admire many of 
his qualities, that when we, amongst 
whom he made his career, listen to his 


lectures to us for consistency in adhering ° 


to our opinions on Home Rule from 
which we have never deviated, we some- 
times wish he would devote his attention 
to subjects more congenial to his great 
abilities. I have in my memory the 
words that Mr.* Bright used in 1886, 
when he made use of the quotation. 
“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots? then may ye also de good, 
that are accustomed to do evil.” 
I do not wish, even figuratively, to intro- 
duce the leopard into this Assembly ; 
but I should like to say one word about 
our old friend the Ethiopian. If I had 
known an Ethiopian for a long time, and he 
had become a very old friend of mine, and 
I knew that he was black from head to 
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foot ; and if one morning he said to me, 
“T am quite white, and am, indeed, 
purity itself,” I should not be in- 
clined to accept his statement with- 
out inquiry. I should be inclined to 
say, “Tell me why it was you became 
white, and whether that complexion is 
likely to stand the wear and tear of 
troubled times and weather.” I cannot 
take the statement of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite when they say—* We are now 
perfectly devoted to British interests. 
We have been enemies all our lives of 
your country; we are now become 
devoted to your service, and we are,” 
as my right hon. Friend the Chief 
Secretary says, “repentant brothers.” 
That was the effect created on the 
mind of the Home Seerctary by the 
speech of the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork (Mr. Davitt). The Home 
Secretary called it an historic speech. 
But we have had historic speeches before 
in this House. We had one in 1886, 
when the same words were nearly used. 
Then Mr, Parnell made an historic speech, 
and everyone believed his prophecies and 
statements. The Prime Minister, if I 
recollect rightly, then said, in effeet— 

“ Now you have something on which you can 

rely. You have the promise of the Leader of 
the Irish people.” 
Mr. Parnell promised finality ; he promised 
acceptance to a fuller extent than is 
promised now, and you would scarcely find 
a Leader that so fully represented theIrish 
people as Mr. Parnell did in 1886. From 
that time the brotherhood between the 
followers of the Prime Minister and Mr. 
Parnell became one of intense affection. 
How the Liberal Party almost adored 
Mr. Parnell is also an historical fact. I 
have here an eloquent after-dinner state- 
ment by my hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Mr. Hal- 
dane), in 1888. Hesaid— 

““We meet together for the first time in our 
history to entertain the Leader of the other 
wing of our allied army. We are proud of 
Mr. Parneli—proud of him asa Leader in that 
new combination, and as being for us our 
second man-our second most remarkable 
figure in the arena of British politics.” 

He was the second Leader of the Liberal 
Party. His promise had been given and 
relied upon under every circumstance of 
probability and truth. Eighteen months 
or so passed, and Mr. Parnell was 
thwarted — that was all, personally 
thwarted. What became of his promise 
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and his brotherhood, his love and affec- 
tion for the English people ? It passed 
away as easily as if he had never cared 
or thought of the English people; and 
he told his friends and supporters in 
Ireland that, notwithstanding all that he 
had said, England was and had ever been 
the bitter, cruel enemy of Ireland, and his 
bidding and advice to them was never to 
trust her. Yet he was a man you thought 
you could perfectly trust, and in whom 
you placed such confidence that you were 
williug to erect one Constitution by 
destroying another, on the mere basis of 
his word. 1 can assure hon. Members 
that I do not wish to enter into a per- 
sonal conflict with them ; but reference 
has been made to the speech of the hon. 
Member for North-East Cork. It was 
my lot to spend rather more than 12 
months in some sort of association with 
that hon. Member, and although, perhaps, 
the hon. Member has not many pleasant 
recollections of that association, I can 
sincerely say that I do not for one 
moment wish to rake up any painful 
memories connected with his event- 
ful life. But the hon. Member can- 
not object to my treating of his 
political views. He says now that he 
is perfectly satisfied with the settlement 
under the Bill ; that whatever may have 
occurred in the past, it is the past—dead, 
buried, gone; and that be will now 
accept this safeguarded nationality as all 
that he can wish for. Well, I conclude 
the hon. Member's conversion is not of 
to-day. It must have come in 1886, 
when the hand of fraternity was first 
held out by the Prime Minister. But I 
recollect the words spoken by the hon. 
Member in 1888 in his examination 
before the Special Commission. The 
question was put to him— 

“T understand you to agree with me that, 
respecting Lalor’s scheme in connection with 
the land, you agreed to make the Land Ques- 
tion in Ireland a basis to secure national inde- 
pendence? Answer.—lI think so. 

“ Question.—Was not that the principle you 

yourself adopted? Answer.—That is the prin- 
ciple which F have always approved and tried to 
go upon. 
“ Question.—The Land Question a stepping- 
stone to national independence? Answer.-- 
Yes, if I could, because, as I said yesterday, | 
believe thoroughly in complete national inde- 
pendence for Ireland. I wish to God I could 
get it to-morrow.” 


Mr. DAVITT (Cork, N.E.): I am 





reluctant to interrupt the right hon, 
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Gentleman, but I am sure that he would 
not consciously misrepresent me. As I 
am sure he will not quote the whole of 
my evidence, he will, perhaps, allow me to 
say that in that examination, and subse- 
quent to the answers which the right 
hon. Gentleman has read out, I declared 
that as independence for Ireland was 
absolutely impossible without the con- 
sent of the people of Great Britain, I 
accepted the settlement proposed by the 
right hon. Member for Midlothian in 

1886. 

*Sir H. JAMES: If the hon. Gen- 
tleman says that was his evidence, I will, 
of course, at once accept his statement, 
and I am sure he will accept mine that 
I have no recollection of his saying so. 
His evidence is long, and I may have 
overlooked the words he refers to. 
But I should like to ask _ hon. 
Gentlemen from Ireland whether they 
will now go before the Irish people 
and tell them that they have given 
up all hope of independence? Will 
they go before the Irish people and tell 
them that they will never more regard 
the landlords as the English garrison ? 
Will they say that this is to be the end 
of their final hopes, and so say in 
the City of Dublin or the City of 
Cork? This is what Mr. Parnell said 
in 1886, when he told us he would 
accept the Home Rule Biil as a 
final settlement; but we know now 
that he had told his Colleagues that 
it was a mere Parliamentary bid. I 
decline, therefore, to accept now the 
statement that the protestations of 
hon. Members are to bind the future, and 
that this Bill is to be a final settlement. 
When I heard the eloquent speech of my 
right hon. Friend the Chief Secretary, I 
recollected another speech which came 
from my hon. Friend the Member for 
Sunderland, who, in the year 1887 or 
1888, when the Plan of Campaign was 
under discussion, said to the then Front 
Opposition Bench— 

“ You can have nothing to do with this Plan of 
Campaign ; there is one Commandment which 
forbids you to support it : ‘ You shall not steal,” 
Well, Sir, that Commandment was 
broken by those who supported the Plan 
of Campaign; and then my right hon. 
Friend who had represented, and does 
represent, the Executive Government 
in Ireland, finding that there were 
political friends and allies who were 
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supporting a breach of the law, thought 
it necessary to show his personal sym- 
pathy by accompanying those who were 
charged into a Court of Justice. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY’: You supported 
Pigott. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Sir H. JAMES: My right hon. 
Friend then gave his support to -those 
who were criminally charged in con- 
nection with the Plan of Campaign, and 
walked arm in arm with one of the 
principal actors, who was afterwards 
convicted. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: I beg the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s pardon, I 
never walked arm in arm with any of 
them. 

*Sir H. JAMES: The right hon. 
Gentleman, at all events, was in sympathy 
with those who were convicted—he is 
now giving his support to those who 
were convicted of a breach of the law, 
and he is eloquent in suggesting that 
there is to be forgetfulness of all these 
things, and that we are now to suppose 
that all these breaches of the law were 
rightly done. I will now proceed, Sir, 
to touch upon another point of perhaps 
more importance, and that is the Bill 
itself. We approach this Bill, I have no 
doubt, from many different points of view. 
My right hon. Friend the Prime Minis- 
ter has dealt with this question in a 
manner which, although very interesting, 
is so academic that I do not propose to 
follow him in detail. He says there is 
no repeal of the Union attempted by 
this Bill; but my view is that we 
shall repeal the Union if we pass 
it, because the third article of the 
Union, that there shall be but one Par- 
liament, will be abrogated. If we have 
two Parliaments; if we prevent this 
one Parliament, substantially and not 
technically, from legislating on every 
subject connected with Ireland, the only 
remaining link of the Union is gone, and it 
must end in an entire repeal of the Union. 
Let me now come to the provisions of 
the Bill, and see what the measure really 
means. It is said that the supremacy of 
Parliament is sufficiently recognised 
because words referring to it are found 
in the Preamble. Yes ; there are words 
in the Preamble recognising the supre- 
macy of Imperial Parliament—recognising 
it as the writing upon a man’s tomb- 
stone recognises his life. The 
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epitaph of the supremacy of this 
Parliament is contained in this Pre- 
amble. What is the meaning of saying 
that the supremacy of Parliament 
is maintained, and, at the same time, 
making declarations from the Govern- 
ment Bench that it is never, in fact, to 
be carried into effect, and that the 
Irish Members need have no fear that 
this supremacy will be enforced ? Why, 
Sir, it is a mockery of the supremacy of 
Parliament to insert in the Preamble 
words which, if read according to legal 
interpretation, enact nothing, aud which 
can only be availed of if doubt arises as 
to what is meant by the clauses of the 
Bill. Sir, I recognise what was said by 
my right hon. Friend the Home 
Secretary. I recognise the words of the 
33rd section of the Bill, and I recognise, 
too, that he is willing to put in a clause 
expressly maintaining the supremacy of the 
Imperial Parliament as it was maintained 
in the Bill of 1886. What is the use of 
all these promises when the hon. Member 
for Waterford claims in au article he has 
written that there shall be a clause in- 
serted in the Bill deciaring that the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament 
shall never be exercised, and when the 
Home Secretary says that practically 
it will not be enforced. And now, 
passing from the Preamble, I pass 
to the provisions of the Bill. There 
have been two speeches in the course of 
this Debate which have been very dif- 
ferent from the others, and which appear 
to me to deserve great attention. One is 
the speech of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Haddingtonshire, and the other 
that of the Home Secretary. My 
hon. and learned Friend, knowing the 
difficulties that are likely to be found in 
the Constitution laid down by the lines of 
this Bill, says— 

“ The Bill is very well as far as it goes ; but 
yeu are bound to read within its lines that 
elasticity which belongs to every Parliament. 


The Common Law of Parliament is to ee intro- 
duced in reading this Bill.” 


Now, is it to be said that a subordinate 
Legislature is to possess powers equal to 
those of an Imperial Parliament ? A 
word of protest is necessary in this 
Constituent Assembly, now asked to 
grant to a subordinate Legislature statu- 
tory powers, against it being said that 
this elasticity is to be exercised by those 
to whom we grant this Legislature ac- 
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cording to their will, and according to 
their view of what is the Common Law of 
Parliament. Words must be put in to 
contradict that doctrine. If powers are 
to be delegated to Ireland, they must be 
delegated in express terms, so that no 
man can misread them. There can be no 
delegation of elastic powers to be exer- 
cised according to the will of those to 
whom subordinate powers are given. 
Mr. HALDANE: I did not intend 
to suggest for a moment that the Bill 
should give any unwritten powers which 
would impugn or interfere with or modify 
the written provisions of the Bill itself. 
I only said that, in addition to the written 
powers, there would be here, as in the 
case of the Colonies and every separate 
Constitution which has ever been created 
in accordance with the laws of this land, 
unwritten as well as written provisions. 
*Sir H. JAMES: Just so, not to alter 
or to modify, but to add to. I do not 
wish to anticipate discussion in Com- 
mittee, but all I can say here is that we 
must see if we cannot provide that in 
delegating to the statutory Parliament 
these powers that Parliament shall 
not have authority te add to the 
delegated powers, but shall be con- 
trolled absolutely by the Bill. 
I now come to deal with one other 
doctrine of my hon. and learned Friend, 
and that is the effect of the Executive 
system under this Bill. My right hon. 
Friend said the Executive of Ireland 
would, under the Bill, owe a duty to the 
Imperial Parliament of Great Britain 
and also to the Parliament of Ireland. 
I wish to know whether the Members 
who represent Irish constituencies accept 
that view? Who is to appoint this 
Executive ; who is to pay them, and to 
have the power of dismissing them? I 
understand that it is the claim of the 
Irish Members that all this shall rest 
with the Irish Parliament. Well, Sir, 
what is the duty, unless it be a duty of 
most imperfect obligation, that the Irish 
Executive will owe to the Imperial 
Parliament ? How are we to enforce that 
duty ? and, I ask, would the Irish 
Parliament allow that there should be 
two Executive powers existing in Ireland, 
and that the servants whom they are to 
employ and pay, and for whose conduct 
they are to be answerable, are to be 
responsible to us in the Imperial Par- 
liament ? As I have touched this sub- 
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ject of the Executive, I would venture 
to call the attention of those who sit on 
the Government Bench to the position in 
which they have left this Executive— 
and I am certain that ail that has been 
written here has been well considered. 
I am asking the Irish Members to say 
whether they are satisfied with what is 
in the Bill. In the Bill of 1886 the 
position of the Executive was defined. 
It was enacted in that Bill that the 
government of Ireland should be carried 
ou by the Lord Lieutenant on behalf of 
Her Majesty, with the aid of such 
officers as he might appoint. But are 
the Irish Members aware that under this 
Bill no Irish Executive need exist for 
one single moment? By this Bill—and 
I am now asking for inquiry, for I am 
not in a position to express an opinion 
upon the wisdom of it— 

“The Executive power in Ireland shall con- 
tinue vested in Her Majesty the Queen, and the 
Lord Lieutenant, on behalf of Her Majesty, 
shall exercise any prerogatives or other Execu- 
tive power of the Queen the exercise of which 
may be delegated to him by Her Majesty.” 
May I call the attention of Irish Members 
to the position? This is not an Irish 
Executive. This is a delegation from 
time to time by the Queen guided by Her 
Imperial Executive. I agree with the 
construction of the Chief Secretary that 
in this clause, when Her Majesty is 
spoken of, you must regard Her as being 
guided by Her Imperial Executive. 
What, then, is this delegation of powers 
by Her Majesty to the Lord Lieutenant ? 
It is a delegation which can be altered 
from time to time, which will expire 
every six years, and which can _ be 
altered during every six years accord- 
ing to circumstances. Suppose, before 
the appointed day, there should be 
a change of Government and the oppo- 
nents of this Bill should come into Office. 
According to the language of the Bill of 
1886, the Queen was invited to delegate 
no powers to the Lord Lieutenant, but 
under this Bill you might, in delegating 
the powers of the Lord Lieutenant, re- 
strict them to those prevailing at the 
time of Grattan’s Parliament. I there- 
fore ask, are the Irish Members satisfied 
with this condition of things which I 
have described ? We have heard in the 
speeches of the Home Secretary and of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
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p Pestianens without an Executive. But 
now you have it that the Irish Parlia- 
ment need to have no Executive of 
their own, or they have one which is 
to be altered and changed from time to 
time according to the fluctuations of 
Party fortunes in this country. At any mo- 
ment the Irish Executive may be undone 
and removed. This may be intended or not, 
but, at any rate, the point must be settled. I 
am expressing no opinion upon the 
wisdom of the provision, but I think the 
matter cannot be left in doubt. In 
this matter the ideal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) cannot be satisfied by with- 
holding from the Irish Members an Ex- 
ecutive of their own. Does he think 
that Ireland would be likely to regard 
this as a final measure ? Is this a state 
of things that would have been tolerated 





| 





for a moment by Mazzini? Yes, this is 
the Revolution which the right hon. Gen- 
tieman so dearly loves, and it was on 
behalf of this Revolution that he grew so 
eloquent. See what further is proposed 
to be enacted. It is proposed that 


“there shall be an Executive Committee of the 
Privy Council of Ireland to aid and advise the 
Government of Ireland, being of such numbers 
and comprising persons holding such offices as 
Her Majesty may think fit.” 

Now, not only do we have it that 


from time to time the powers 
given to the Lord Lieutenant may 
be changed, altered, or done away 


with and entirely removed, and also that 
the persons who are to guide him in the 
exercise of those powers may be altered 
or removed by a change of Government. 
You may have this state of things : at 
one time the Executive power exercised 
by the Imperial Home Secretary and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and other 
Ministers, and a few months afterwards 
an Executive appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant ; and then, again, another 
Executive sitting on the Benches in this 
House. It may be right from our 
point of view that there should be a Bri- 
tish Executive and not an Irish Execu- 
tive; but certainty on this point is better 
than fluctuation. We are to have an 
“independent” Government given to 
Ireland which may be recalled, not by 
Statute, but at the will of a Minister, 
perhaps hostile, from the point of view 
of hon. Members opposite, to the best 
interests of Ireland. This Bill, Sir, will 
have to be discussed line by line and 
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word by word, so that we can bring 
home to the minds of men the full re- 
sponsibility they are incurring when they 
are taking one Constitution to pieces and 
endeavouring to establish another. I 
could consume much time in this House 
—which I am not about to do—in calling 
attention to matters as pregnant of im- 
portance as this matter I have now 
ventured. to call the attention of the 
House to. I make no apology for 
pressing this home on the attention of 
hon. Members. They will have to 
settle whether what I have described 
represents to their minds an independent 
Irish Parliament. I need not say how 
bitter will be the struggles within these 
walls if an Irish Parliament is established, 
if the will of a British Minister is to pre- 
vail and the existence of an Irish Execu- 
tive is to depend upon votes in this House. 
The importance of this subject of the 
Executive no one, of course, can over- 
rate. I believe it is of more importance 
than the Legislature itself ; for in respect 
to the Legislature its Acts can be, I 
admit, theoretically corrected. I regard 
the supremacy of Parliament, as I have 
said, as somewhat of a mockery, but still 
theoretically it exists. You also have 
the veto, which is only half a remedy, 
because it can only correct sins of com- 
mission, and can never supply sins of 
omission. But the errors of the Execu- 
tive can never be controlled and remedied. 
The Executive represents the character 
and conduct of a nation. It represents 
the interests abroad of an Imperial 
Government, and it can either create or 
prevent conflicts with foreign nations. 
But when I look at what is contemplated 
for the Irish Executive, I ask, where 
and how can the supremacy of Parliament 
ever be maintained ? The answer is a 
strange one to come from a_ Liberal 
Government and its supporters. It is 
said—* Why are you afraid ? You can 
always enforce your decrees by the mili- 
tary power.” I had learnt, I thought, 
some principles of the Liberal Party in 
relation to a standing Army ; jealous of 
any interference of the military power 
with the civil; at Election times confi- 
ning the soldiers to barracks, so that they 
should never interfere with the voting of 
the constituency ; and at Assize times 
keeping them from showing themselves, 
lest it should be supposed their presence 
interfered with the administration of 
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justice. Now we have it from a Liberal 
Government that it is their avowed in- 
tention to carry on the Executive as far 
as they can by means of the military 
power in Ireland. We had a remarkable 
spokesman on their behalf. My hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor General, 
great as he is as a lawyer, appeared to 
me in an entirely new capacity. He 
dropped fragments of the Constitution 
upon the box before which he stood. He 
appeared to think it was good citizenship 
to call in armed men to carry on the 
Government of Ireland, and my hon. 
and learned Friend grew so eloquent that 
I began to doubt whether Lucan’s de- 
scription of a Roman General would not 
apply to him—Pretulit arma toga, sed 
pacem armatus amavit—my hvu. and 
learned Friend seemed so much to prefer 
the sound of arms tothe gown he has worn 
with so much advantage and distinction 
for so many years. But what struck me 
as specially strange was to see the Repre- 
sentative of a Liberal Government 
asserting that the best means of carrying 
out the decrees of our Civil Authority was 
by always referring to the military power. 
And this is said to be a measure of 
peace! If so, it is an armed peace. - 
It might be said—“ You now employ the 
military in Ireland at times.” It is true 
there have been occasions when you have 
employed the military forces to execute 
civil decrees, but the distinction between 
what has happened and what is proposed 
under this Bill is this : that in past times 
and at present the military act in conjunc- 
tion with thecivil powerand at the request 
of the civil power and at the request of the 
Executive. Whenever the military is em- 
ployed some representative of the Civil 
Authority must be on the side of the 
soldier. If the Riot Act is to be called 
into effect, the Magistrate reads the Act, 
and no soldier acts until the Civil Au- 
thority, protecting, as it were, the 
citizens, has been displayed. In the future 
you will call out the military against 
the Executive Government and against 
the civil power. That, Mr. Speaker, is 
civil war. It means a condition of 
things that you never ought by legisla- 
tion to bring into existence. Deplorable 
circumstances may cause such a state of 
things to exist within a well-ordered 
country ; but you never by contempla- 
tion, until this Bill was proposed, could 
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creation of such a power. And, Sir, if 
there were anyone in this House who 
proposed it, no true Liberal ought to look 
upon the proposition without the deepest 
and sincerest regret. This will be the only 
power in Ireland by which the laws of 
England and of this Parliament can be 
enforced. There is not one of us, doing 
our duty here as Representatives of the 
people, who would not shrink from ever 
passing a law affecting Ireland, even if 
we kuew it was required by the default 
of the Irish Parliament, and that default 
was supported by the Irish Execu- 
tive, because we would have no power to 
defeat the errors of the Irish Parliament 
and the defaults of the Irish Executive, 
except by force of arms. Every Statute 
we passed would mean an order to the 
military to take possession of Ireland to 
carry out your views! That is no 
supremacy of Parliament; it is the dis- 
grace of Parliament. One practical word 
may I have with the Secretary of State 
for War? Have the War Office con- 
sidered what is to be the state of affairs 
in Ireland ? At the present moment the 
General Commanding-in-Chief in this 
country gives directions to so many 
troops to go to Ireland. He then has 
practically discharged his duty. There 
is a General in command of the Forces in 
Ireland ; and if troops are required the 
Irish Government appeal to him for 
assistance, and it is, under due restric- 
tions—which, are, I believe, now well- 
known—granted. But I ask, what is 
the War Office about to do? If we in 
this Imperial Parliament desire that the 
supremacy shall be maintained by the 
action of the troops, and if that is, as it 
ever must be, not in support of but 
against the action of the Irish Govern- 
ment, who is to give the order to these 
troops ? Is the Commander-in-Chief in 
England to say to the Colonel of a 
regiment at Cork—* You are now to 
obey my orders; do not listen to the 
General in Dublin ”—because he is in 
communication with the Irish Govern- 
ment, against whom we are acting— 
“do you order out your regiment, and 
use it, and see that as against the action 
of the Sheriff and against every Exeeu- 
tive officer your military power is 
carried into effect.” If that is done 
you have civil war—no more and 
no less. If you are fighting against the 
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the troops stationed in that country, 
is it not certain that the troops we 
Should send to support the supre- 
macy of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom will be called foreign 
troops fighting against the liberties of 
the country ? This would be not only a 
mockery in our hands and a disgrace to 
Parliament ; it would be a humiliation to 
this country ? This country, which has 
boasted of its freedom and of the freedom 
of every citizen, ought not to erect and 
bring into existence a Constitution that 
can be maintained by the military power, 
and by the military power alone. I will 
press this view a little further. We are 
told—* Oh, you need not care ; there are 
some unfortunate geutlemen—two Ex- 
chequer.J udges—w ho exist under this Act 
will represent England aud the majesty 
of Parliament.” If I speak of these Judges 
it will be in terms of sincere pity. The 
sufferings which the learned gentlemen 
will undergo wou'd require a new circle 
of the Inferno to be created properly to 
depict their condition. They will be 
appointed to represent England under 
conditions which the Prime Minister has 
often described. He has told us over 
and over again that the law which this 
P:rliament enacts when it is the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom, and Ire- 
land is represented in it, is a foreign law 
to the Irish citizen. What will that law 
be when, instead of being passed by a 
Parliament in which Ireland is repre- 
sented, it is passed as against the Irish 
Parliament? It is passed by a Parlia- 
ment which is then exercising its own 
supremacy to correct the errors and 
deficiencies of that Irish Assembly. 
Will that not be an intensified foreign 
law ? Will it not be still more hateful 
than laws passed by this Parliament with 
the aid of hon. Members from Ireland 
opposite? But, Sir, the law is now ad- 
ministered by Irishmen and by Irish 
Judges? This new intensified foreign 
law is to be administered by two English 
selected Judges, and, Sir, I cannot con- 
ceive how the ingenuity of man could 
have devised a scheme more calculated to 
bring law into contempt than the scheme 
which is presented here. The strength 
of the law depends on the respect in 
which it is held. [Cheers.] 1 gather 
from those cheers that if, to correct the 
errors and deficiencies of the Irish 
Legislaiure, the British Parliament 
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shall pass a law which will be 
administered by these Judges, there is 
not one of the hon. Members opposite 
who will not deride it and set it at 
defiance, and who will not say—* How 
are these Judges to enforce it?” 
For one moment let me call the attention 
of the House to what these Judges are to 
do. These Judges are to try Revenue 
eases, and to these English Judges you 
also give, strangely enough, the power to 
try every Election Petition. I wonder 
with what respect those trials will take 
place if Irishmen are told that British 
Judges are always to try them. I wonder 
what would have been said of the trial 
of the Meath Petitions if they had been 
tried under such circumstances. Besides 
hearing Revenue cases and Election 
Petitions, the Exchequer Judges are to 
try all matters which touch any matter 
not within the powers of the Irish Legis- 
lature or which touch any matter affected 
by a law which the Irish Legislature has 
not power to repeal or alter. What are 
those powers and what are those laws ? 
If the House will refer to Section 33 of 
the Bill, it will be seen that if ever this 
House should pass a Statute in the 
future, the Irish Legislature could never 
repeal or alter it. So that whatever 
subject this Parliament, in the exer- 
cise of its supremacy, chooses to 
deal with, if once this British Parlia- 
ment shall pass that law, the Irish Judges 
are to have no power to deal with 
any such subject, and English Judges 
alone are to have jurisdiction to try 
all matters arising thereunder. That is 
the effect of the clause. [Mr. T. M. 
Heaty: No.] That is what I respeect- 
fully submit to the House and 
the Government is the effect of 
this clause according to its wording. 
Thus the result will be that those 
who have been striving to drive 
the English garrison out of Ireland and 
to prevent a foreign law being ad- 
ministered in a foreign garb will in the 
future be rendering as permanent and as 
emphatic the distinction for the future 
between English and Irish law, between 
English and Irish administration, and 
you are going to create these two English 
Judges to administer a foreign law which 
is considered to be compatible with the 
independence which Ireland is to be per- 
mitted to have. There is subject after 
subject I could deal with ina similar way, 
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but 1 am well aware that I ought to 
distinguish between topics that ought 
to be dealt with in a Second Reading 
Debate and one that onght to be left for 
discussion in Committee. But there is 
one section in this Bill which I cannot 
refrain from referring to—namely, Section 
9—which deals with the position of 
Members in this House. I refer to it 
especially because I am pretty certain 
that this subject is one which never yet 
has received consideration in the country, 
however much it may have been discussed 
in Parliament. We have over and over 
again in this Debate been told that the 
mandate of the country has been given 
in favour of Home Rule. There 
never has been any mandate given by 
the country to destroy the efficiency of 
this great Body. And I say that if 
the Government and their Representatives 
had stood before their constituents and 
told them that either of the alternatives 
which the Home Secretary says must 
exist as vital to the Bill would form part 
of the measure there never would have 
been a mandate in favour of Home Rule. 
The alternatives are the in-and-out 
system, and that the Irish Members 
should have an entire interest in our 
proceedings and continue to take complete 
part in ali of them. That is, I think 
from the statement of the Home Secre- 
tary, the direction in which the Govern- 
ment are drifting. I venture now to say 
that if the constituencies had been told 
before the General Election that 103 or 80 
Irish Members are to take part in our 
affairs, whilst we are to take no part in 
the government of Ireland, my right 
hon. Friends on that (the Treasury) Bench 
would not be oceupying seats there at 
this moment. Iam relieved from enter- 
ing on the present occasion into any 
argumentative assertion of the impossi- 
bility of the in-and-out system. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham, on the First Reading, 
made a speech which was as worthy of 
our Parliamentary life as any speech 
that I ever listened to. I faney that 
there are some hon. Members around me 
who are not in agreement with me, 
but who will admit, as they passed 
from the House after listening to my right 
hon, Friend saying that his speech requires 
answering, and must be answered. From 
that hour to this no man has answered 
that speech. No hon. Member of the 
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House has made any serious attempt to 
answer it. [Irtsn Mempers: Blake. ] 
The hon. Member for South Donegal 
says that he has answered it. There are 
those who think otherwise. 

Mr. MACNEILL: No; 
answered it. 

Str H. JAMES: There were those 
who I thought ought to have answered 
it, but who did not. 

Mr. MAC NEILL: I say the hon. 
Member for South Longford answered it 
immediately. 

*Sir H. JAMES: A somewhat more 
authoritative answer ought to have been 


Blake 


made. The Chief Secretary had to 
answer it. But how did he answer it ? 
He said— 


“The right hon. Member for West Birming- 
ham and other speakers have gone through the 
anomalies which will arise if Irish Members are 
retained at Westminster under the plan pro- 
posed by the Bill. These anomalies are per- 
fectly obvious; it requires no ingenuity, no 
skill, no ability, to trace them all out and expose 
them. My right hon. Friend the Prime Minister 
exposed them sufficiently the first night.” 
That is the reply of the Government ; 
and, speaking seriously, no other Member 
of the House has attempted to make any 
other answer to the speech of my right 
hon. Friend. We need not, at times, be 
frightened by anomalies, There are 
anomalies in our Constitution which have 
grown up with it, and which in their 
growth have become identified with the 
Constitution itself, and they have pro- 
duced such little effect that we seldom 
notice them. But to create by Statute a 
new sharp anowaly, which is to take 
away the possibility of carrying on this 
House, to admit it, to be proud of it, 
and to declare that it is your wish, 
because you are carrying a measure of 
Home Rule, is a blow to Parliamentary 
life for which no example can be found 
in our history. Without assuming a tone 
that would ill become me, I would say 
with great deference that this Institution 
to which our country owes so much, and 
which is recognised as the mother of 
Parliaments, deserves better treatment 
than to receive this blow at the hands of 
her most distinguished son. The Prime 
Minister, when the Bill was read a first 
time, said in his speech—admitted, I 
think—that the Irish Members would 
havea real and practical power of dealing 
with every British measure. Because he 
said— 
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“The Irish Members are not excluded from 
voting on a Motion incidental to a Bill confined 
to Great Britain. It appears to me that there 
ought to be some way that on a Bill or Motion 
exclusively relating to Great Britain there 
should be a power raising a question whether 
such Bill or Motion ought to be extended to 
Ireland.” 


So that an Irish Member will be at 
liberty to move that a Bill may be 
extended to Ireiand, and a British Go- 
vernment may be turned out of Office 
upon such a Motion; or when a Bill is 
introduced affecting only Great Britain, 
an Amendment may be iutroduced that no 
such Bill is satisfactory unless it be ex- 
tended to Ireland. Thus we shall be 
powerless to carry on under the proposed 
system any business, even exclusively 
relating to Great Britain, apart from 
the intervention of the Irish Members. 
The Home _ Secretary recognised 
that great fact, and he had _ to 
admit that we are now to graut an inde- 
pendent Parliament to Ireland, and at 
the same time may have to give the 
Irish Members full and complete power to 
interfere in the legislation of this country. 
Such a matter as this cannot be dealt 
with in an offhand way by saying that it 
is only a Committee subject. It goes to 
the root of our Constitution, to the very 
foundation of our Parliament, and so we 
oppose it. We say that it is impossible that 
the responsibility can now be cast upon 
us of altering the Constitution of Parlia- 
ment without allowing the constituencies 
of this country a chance of saying “ Yes” 
or “ No” asto whether this great biow shall 
be struck against a Parliament, which is 
their Parliament. We were told that they 
had a mandate from the country ; we 
were told the constituencies knew the 
subjects upon which they were to vote. 
Did the Government ever tell the consti- 
tuencies the manner in which Parlia- 
ment was to be dealt with ? Many of us 
relied upon the power of the Prime 
Minister to fashion legislation so as to 
overcome difficulties to a great and 
extraordinary extent. When he told us 
it was impossible to distinguish between 
Imperial and local affairs we accepted 
that. Then, when he said there were 
many ways in which that could be 
accomplished, we believed that with his 
great powers he would devise a workable 
plan, which would do justice to both 
countries and no injury to Parliament. 
We looked forward to the explanations 
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he would give of the method of dealing 
with this difficult subject, and we had 
full cause to believe that something 
workable would be produced. I have 
here a speech by Lord Rosebery, 
which is too long for me _ to 
read from, in which he positively derides 
and holds up to contempt the “in and 
out” plan, and equally condemns the 
plan of retaining the Irish Members 
altogether. When the noble Lord was 
in the Cabinet, we supposed his great 
and just power would prevent the reitera- 
tion here of arguments in support of a 
system which no one, I presume, can say 
is other than an unworkable system. 
But our hopes, which were the hopes and 
trust of the constituencies, have been all 
shattered and destroyed; and the old un- 
workable plan, which Mr. _ Bright 
in 1886 described as an “ intermittent 
Irish fever,” is now reproduced, with 
the admission of the Chief Secre- 
tary that it is an anomaly which he can- 
not explain, which he cannot even find 
an apology for, and which we are asked 
to accept because the Government have 
promised Home Rule to their supporters 
and are willing topay any price, even the 
greatness of Parliament, to obtain a Par- 
liamentary success and fulfil their pro- 
mises. I have no right to trespass 
further on the indulgence of the 
House, but I hope I may make refer- 
ence to one personal matter. Many 
speakers and writers have quoted words 
which I used in 1886 in a speech in 
which I condemned allusions, however 
remote, to the prospect of civil war, and 
counselled that the defence of all that 
good men held dear should and could 
be maintained by Constitutional means. 
Happily for myself I enjoyed a 
long and intimate association, both 
political and personal, with Mr. 
John Bright, and it was impossible 
to share his views without having 
a detestation and horror of anything that 
could lead to war, and especially to civil 
war; and, under the influence of that 
feeling, I did express condemnation of 
anything that for one moment could 
foster the idea. I am not about to re- 
tract the words I used; I do not think 
it necessary to explain them; I do not 
think it even necessary to say that my 
declaration at that time had been strictly 
confined to the circumstances then exist- 
ing. But, Sir, I have something to add 
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to those words. As Edmund Burke 
said—“ Rebellions are never encouraged; 
they are always provoked.” If I may 
presume to give those words any applica- 
tion, it would be by way of warning to 
those who, whilst they do not encourage 
rebellion, may possibly provoke it. I 
would say to those who have produced 
this Bill, and who are insisting upon en- 
forcing its provisions upon unwill- 
ing men, who are being cast adrift 
—Consider whether you are doing 
nothing to provoke rebellion. I ask you 
who, at one time, say the claims of these 
men deserve consideration and who now 
tell them that the words of their 
Representatives are vehement bluster, 
that they who tell them are venal, 
almost corrupt, and consider their 
own interests rather than the inte- 
rests of their country—are you doing 
nothing to provoke rebellion ? I venture, 
with great respect, to say that when the 
complaints of loyal men are not heard— 
[An hon. Memper: Loyal !]—when 
men who have committed no crimes have 
asked for a hearing to state their griev- 
ances, and you turn away from them 
—auare you doing nothing to promote a 
rebellion ? Will you not recognise the 
extent to which human nature will 
carry men in their actions? If you 
tell these men from day to day that 
they are cowards, that they are mere 
boasters, that they dare not do what 
they say they will do, and this is the 
only reply you give them, you are treating 
them in a manner which would cause a 
very cur to turn upon you. Having said 
what I did in 1886, I adhere to it. I say 
now to-day to the Government, that ii, 
after this provocation, civil war shall 
occur, the responsibility for every drop 
of blood that shall be shed will fall 
more upon you as well as upon 
the men who have shed it, and you 
will be blamed more than they for the 
civil war you can avert and will not. The 
hon. Member for North-East Cork, 
whilst he professed great devotion to his 
country, and great loyalty in his alle- 
giance to it, said that England was 
beaten when she had to give up her 
penal laws, when tithes were abolished, 
when the Chureh was disestablished, 
when landlordism was attacked and 
vitally injured. But in these measures 
there was no defeat to the Liberal Party; 
they were victories for that Party ; vie- 
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tories for England. If this Bill passes, 
the hon. Member may triumph, for we 
shall be defeated, and defeated for the 
first time. But we, Sir, who attempt to 
avert that defeat by every Constitutional 
means, shall have the consolation that it 
is against our will, against the best of 
our power, that this defeat will be sus- 
tained, and, above all, we shall know that 
we never should have been defeated if 
we had not been betrayed. 

Sir E. HARLAND (Belfast, N.) 
said, that after the powerful speeches 
which had been delivered on both sides 
of the House against the financial and 
legal aspects of the Bill, he would not go 
over the same ground, but would venture 
to address a few remarks on the subject 
now occupying the attention of the 
House from a different standpoint. The 
financial aspect of the Bill had been 
thoroughly discussed, and the Chief 
Secretary and the hon. Member for 
North Kerry (Mr. Sexton) had made the 
best case they could; but their replies 
had been very feeble. He thought they 
failed to deal with the criticisms which 
had been advanced; but he would rather 
now view the question from the indus- 
trial and commercial point of view. He 
had lived for a very long period in Ire- 
land, and had been privileged to take, 
perhaps, a leading part in the enterprise 
and industries of Ireland. He would 
commence by saying distinctly that he 
did not see the slightest use for such a 
Bill. That might be considered a very 
bold statement, but he made it from the 
experience of 36 years of active life in 
Ulster. During that time he had seen 
most marvellous progress in that 
Province, and particularly in the City of 
Belfast, under the very law it was now 
sought to completely subvert. He did 
not hesitate to say that if the rest of Ire- 
land under existing laws were to use the 
same intelligence, industry, and applica- 
tion in their business there was nothing 
to prevent the rest of Ireland from being 
quite as prosperous as Ulster. Before 
they made any changes in the existing 
laws they should examine varefully what 
it was for which these present laws were 
to be blamed. He emphatically de- 
clared that Ireland was to-day as 
prosperous as either England or Scot- 
land. He did not think anyone could 
give him any real proof that Ireland 
was behind either England or Scotland 
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in agriculture or manufactures. Take 
agriculture. No doubt what Ireland suf- 
fered under in respect to agriculture she 
suffered for precisely the same reasons as 
the agriculturists of England or Scot- 
land. And the Land Legislation which 
had been given to Ireland in 
the last few years had __posi- 
tively placed the Irish farmer in a 
much better position than the farmers in 
either England or Scotland, and there- 
fore it was only a matter of giving, and 
they might continue to give until the 
only thing which would be left to be 
given was the fee-simple of the Irish 
land. Since it had been found in Great 
Britain that wheat could not be grown at 
a profit, the result had been that from 
the peculiar climate and soil in Ireland 
the Irish farmer was better off between 
green crops and cattle than the English 
and Scotch farmer; so that under the 
head of agriculture Ireland had nothing 
whatever to complain of. He believed 
if an Irish Parliament were set up one 
of the very first things it would do would 
be to place the Irish tenants still further 
in au undue position of advantage as 
against the owners of property there. 
The Members of such a Parliament would 
certainly feel themselves called upon by 
the promises already given to their con- 
stituencies to pursue the Land Question 
until the farmers had finally become 
possessed—it might be by law or it might 
be through the continued non-payment 
of rent—of all the landlords’ property. 
If hon. Members, even on the opposite 
side of the House, really found such were 
the tactics of the Nationalist Party, he 
was sure many of them would hesitate to 
vote for, even if they did not positively 
oppose, the passage of this Bill. Besides 
dealing with the Land Question in a 
manner which would be possibly re- 
volutionary, the Irish Parliament which 
would be set up would probably deal 
with duties and other points of law 
which might very seriously and _pre- 
judicially affect the manufacturing in- 
terests of the country. Already hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway sneered 
at the very idea of landlordism ; but let 
them take care. By the laws which had 
been recently enacted, tenants were en- 
abled to become possessed of their hold- 
ings, so that before many years had 
passed some tenants would become 
tenants also of holdings adjoining their 
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own ; and it was quite possible, therefore, | enough in Ireland, if properly worked 
in this way that another crop of land-| and collected together, to coal the ships 


lords would spring up, very probably of | of the enemies’ fleets. 


a different class, and not so leniently and 
generously disposed as the landlords 
whom it was now sought to hunt out of 
the country. He was speaking without 
the slightest prejudice, for he was neither 
a tenant nora landlord in Ireland ; but he 
had lived in the country many years, and 
had become personally acquainted with 
almost every part of Ireland. On the 
occasion of the introduction of the Bill 
the Prime Minister laid great stress upon 
history, and gave several instances of 
what he had called analogies for this Bill. 
He (Sir E. Harland) held that there 
was no analogous case to be found in the 
whole of history, and there was nothing 
in the world to compare to the 
spectacle of two little islands—a mere 
handful of earth as it were—being 
practically the mistress of the world. 
From a glance at the map and the in- 
significant size of our country, one was 
utterly unable to conceive the enormous 
power which had been built up by years 
of battle, and toil, and perseverance, no 
doubt greatly assisted by the mineral 
wealth of which the country early found 
herself possessed in the shape of coal 
and iron, and but for which, he was 
afraid, they would be an insignificant part 
of the globe. But they had made excel- 
lent use of the natural means, and by 
foree of character the inhabitants of 
these Islands had worked themselves up 
until they occupied a most marvellous 
position in the civilised world. He there- 
fore considered they need not look to 
history to give them any indication of 
similar instances. ‘The civilised world 
would laugh and scoff at them if they 
were violently to cast off from their side 
the Sister Island. What would it 
become ? If there was a European war ; 
if they were engaged in a war 
with Russia or France, or, worse still, if 
they were engaged in a war with the 
United States, where there were so many 
of Ireland’s sons settled, they would 
find that the Irish Parliament would set 
its wits to work, and before long Ireland 
would become the base of operations of 
their enemies against them. The splendid 
ports of Ireland would become the ports 
at which the enemies of England would 
eall, There was not much coal in Ire- 
land, it was true; but there was quite 
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He considered 
that it would be better to treat Ireland, 
if possible, even in a more reasonable, fair, 
and generous way than hitherto; but 
under no circumstances ought they to 
graut to Ireland any legislative power, 
and, above all, they ought not to granta 


| Legislature which would make its own 


laws. He did not hesitate to say that 
if they were to grant to Ireland power 
to make her own laws it would disturb 
the balance of commerce and industry of 
all kinds, and practically produce 
anarchy. Let them take Belfast, which 
was undoubtedly the most thriving city. 
There were 80,000 at the present time 
employed in Belfast and the immediate 
neighbourhood in the various industries, 
banks, railways, shipbuilding, and dis- 
tilleries. In addition, 34 per cent. of all 
the imports into Ireland were imported 
through the Port of Belfast. In the 
linen trade alone, which was the staple 
trade, there were £2,685,000 spent in 
wages. There were other industries as 
well, and they might say that £4,000,000 
a year were spent in the neighbourhood 
of Belfast in wages alone. He knew one 
firm which spent £500,000 in wages, and 
there were three firms there in three dis- 
tinct branches of business each of which 
was the largest of its kind in the world. 
That was a marvellous position of affairs, 
and yet they were told that all this 
would not be considered. The Prime 
Minister, when introducing the Bill, 
dwelt upon the coercion of the late Go- 
vernment; but he was perfectly satisfied 
that the Coercive Laws of the late Go- 
vernment were the saving of the congested 
and disaffected parts of Ireland. The 
Coercive Laws were also made applicable 
to Ulster. But they never knew about 
it, beeause Ulster never desired to do 
other than justice between man and man. 
If a farmer took a farm, he paid his rent 
in Ulster, and he did not know any case 
there of five or six years’ arrears. Taken 
as a whole, they had paid their rents as 
well as any farmers either in England 
or Scotland. Indeed, they knew that 
there were many farms in England 
vacant ; but there was not such a thing 
as a vacant farm in Ulster from one end 
to the other. Unfortunately, one of the 
chief defects was the smallness of the 
farms. That resulted many vears ago, 
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partly from legislation and partly from 
the desire of the family to remain on the 
soil and to cut up farms of 10 acres into 
half that extent. They might go miles 
through Ireland without seeing a plough 
or any other agricultural instrument. 
That was due to the bog of the country, 
which was, nevertheless, first-class soil 
for crops. But there were other parts of 
the country where a horse and plough 
could venture upon, but where those 
labour-saving instruments were not 
applied. If they had Englishmen or 
Scotechmen tilling those farms, they 
would be perfectly astonished at the 
difference which would soon present itself 
over the country. He might venture to 
mention that the Belfast collections to 
the Exchequer of Great Britain was 38 
per cent. of the total contribution of Ire- 
land, Ulster, therefore, was not to be 
ignored, or looked upon as of little 
consequence, in the settlement of this 
Home Rule policy. The hon. Member 
for Suffolk, who had given them a very 
graphic account of his visit to Ireland, 
but who now admitted that he did not 
visit the North East part of Ulster, had 
positively told them it was a country of 
slaves. The only slaves there were 
those men who voluntarily put their necks 
under the heels of the priests. He knew 
of no law which would interfere with his 
business, or with the business of any of 
those merchants and manufacturers who 
waited upon the Prime Minister the 
other day, but to whom, he was sorry to 
say, the right hon. Gentleman in a great 
measure turned a deaf ear. When the 
Prime Minister was framing his Bill, if 
he had a real desire to inform himself as 
to the condition of Ireland—for he 
supposed there was no man in that House, 
who had seen less of Ireland than the 
right hon. Gentleman—if he had taken 
that opportunity of conferring with the 
representatives of Ulster industries, he 
would have learned not only why Ulster 
had prospered, but why the other three 
Provinces had not prospered. It was 
pitiable to see the right hon. Gentleman 
and his Party in the humiliating position 
of presenting to the House the most 
uncalled-for, the most wanton, and the 
most revolutionary piece of legislation 
which had ever been offered to that House 
for its acceptance. If the right hon. 


Gentleman had had an earnest desire for 
the welfare of Ireland, he would have 
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consulted some of the leading Ulstermen, 


as well as their Nationalists friends, when * 


he was framing his Bill. How 
was it that he had _ consulted 
that portion of the Island which had 
shown itself less able to manage its own 
affairs instead of consulting the other 
part, which had given the strongest 
proof of its ability to conduct their own 
affairs ? The men composing the deputa- 
tions from the Dublin and Belfast Cham- 
bers of Commerce who were ready to 
wait upon the Lord Lieutenant, but who 
were refused an interview, were more 
representative of the real interests of 
Ireland than the whole of the 80 Mem- 
bers from Ireland below the Gangway; 
and he would undertake to say that the 
Members representing Ulster had more 
stake in the country than they ; he would 
further undertake to say that two of the 
Ulster Members paid more in wages in 
Ireland than the whole 80 Members 
together. In fact, the 80 Members below 
the Gangway represented nothing of the 
capabilities for good or capabilities for 
improvement in Ireland. They con- 
stantly heard that Ireland could do 
nothing without legislation. Legislation 
could do nothing for Ireland at the 
present time. Let them keep the legis- 
lation they had, and with the greatest 
firmness maintain it. Sometimes the 
late Government, in their kindness, were 
disposed to be somewhat weak in that 
respect ; but generally there was a firm- 
ness on the part of the late Government 
in carrying out the law which proved to 
be the real safety of Ireland, They 
wanted no fresh legislation whatever, 
Treiand was not even fit for the intro- 
duction of County Councils. The active 
men in the County Councils of Ireland 
were drawn very much from what he 
would call the lower middle class. In 
Ireland there was no middle class. 
There were two classes: the large landed 
proprietors, the manufacturers—few, but 
generally large—and then there was the 
peasantry. The peasantry were cer- 
tainly not yet fit to undertake the work 
of County Councils ; and the landlords, 
or those who occupied an independent 
position, had become so disgusted and 
disheartened—and naturally —so—with 
the treatment they had received from 
legislation and from their tenants, that 
they were not disposed to spend much 
time on such bodies as County Councils. 
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Therefore the middle class in England, 
who took such a valuable part in local 
legislation, did not exist in Ireland, and 
would not for many years, until _ the 
tenantry and farmers had gradually im- 
proved their position, and until the 
various industries of the country 
had been still further extended. 
Ireland was about 50 years behind 
England. She had not been partien- 
larly active in industries until the 
present generation, for laws operated 
unjustly against some of her industries. 
But all that had passed. The industries 
during the last 50 years had totally 
changed, not by reason of any unjust 
legislation, but purely on account of 
change of circumstances and trades. 
There was a time when Beifast mills 
were all cotton mills ; now there was 
only one, and all the rest were linen. 
Leeds was formerly the great centre of 
the linen trade, but now there was not a 
linen mill in Leeds, and so on. He was 
sure the Nationalists would be very glad 
indeed to see industries established 
throughout Ireland ; but there was no 
encouragement for those industries. 
Many overtures had been made to Ulster- 
men to establish industries in other 
parts of the country ; but they had 
always found on inquiry that there were 
so many difficulties and obstacles in the 
way of obtaining free labour, as well as 
the religious difficulties, that it would be 
extremely dangerous for those industries 
to be placed on new ground. In 
addition to that, Irishmen had a great 
deal to learn yet with reference to 
industry. If  intelligenee, enterprise, 
and perseverance were brought to bear, 
and people did not bother themselves 
about polities, industries would flourish 
throughout Ireland. If those qualities 
were brought to bear upon that magni- 
ficent river at Galway, where there were 
thousands of horse-power running every 
day into the sea without turning a 
wheel, that town might be made as 
wealthy and prosperous as any. Let 
them take also Cork, Queenstown, 
and Waterford, and particularly Dublin. 
He knew no town where the industry 
of shipbuilding might be more pros- 
perously carried on than the City of 
Dublin. There was no geographies! 
or physical difficulty in the way of Ire- 
land becoming «a fairly prosperous 
manufacturing country, so far as the 
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manufacture of light goods was con- 
cerned. He would not say that towns 
at a distance like Galway or Sligo should 
start ironworks; but in the matter of 
thread or the manufacture of light 
goods, respecting which the carriage 


would be extremely small, distance 
would be, practieally speaking, an- 
nihilated. What Ireland wanted was 


the introduction of another class of men 
into it. It needed the introduction of all 
sorts of enterprises from Great Britain 
into districts where the money spent in 
wages would be valuable to the sur- 
rounding agriculturists. But there was 
a difficulty that would have to be over- 
come if Ireland was to be made in- 
dustrially prosperous. Their friends 
below the Gangway must remember that 
religion, as everything else, would have 
to conform, as to its specific rules and 
regulations, to the changed circumstances 
and conditions of men and of trade. He 
would, therefore, ask them to seriously 
advise the rulers of the Roman Catholie 
Church that, whenever any new industry 
was sought to be introduced into the 
Roman Catholic districts of Ireland, they 
should not allow religious observances to 
interfere with the operatives, as had 
been the case in the past. It was 
utterly impossible for any works where 
the steam-engine or water-wheel had to 
perform an important part to be properly 
conducted unless the whole of the reason- 
able time of the workers was given to 
their operations. He felt that if only 
the politicians would leave Ireland alone 
she had a great future before her. He 
had no hesitation in saying that the rest 
of Ireland could be made to smile with 
contentment and happiness, as happy in 
its wealth and as free as Ulster, if only 
those who sought to subvert her laws 
and preferred to gain advantages by Acts 
of Parliament—in other words, whe 
sought to live by their wits more 
than by their hands—woukl leave her 
alone. It was the peculiar characteristic 
of an Irishman to be so ready-witted as 
to almost persuade a heap of stones on 
the road, by talking to them, to place 
themselves in his cart, rather than take 
up a short-handled spade or shovel. He 
was a true friend of Ireland, and as a 
practical man he felt bound to say at this 
crisis that it was monstrous to suppose 
that the country could be rapidly and 
completely reformed by a change in her 
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laws, and especially by such a subver- 
sive measure as the present Bill. The 
effect would simply be an utter failure. 
Ulster had built up this enormous com- 
mercial power and wealth; she was 
perfectly contented with the laws which 
now governed Ireland ; and he considered 
that Ulster was perfectly right in 
emphatically declaring that she would 
not allow herself to be severed from the 
British Empire by 80 Nationalist Mem- 
bers who were in that House. The 
people of Ulster felt that, if Great 
Britain were so biind to her own interest 
as to pass this Bill, which would sooner 
or later result in anarchy in Ireland, to 
be followed by reconquest, she could not 
expect the Ulstermen to settle down 
contentedly, for they would not do so. 
They had made up their minds; they 
were not going to attack, and it would 
not be a matter of physical force with 
them until they were attacked. They 
would act, not on the offensive, but on 
the defensive. Ulster paid £3,600,000 
into the English Exchequer, and, if they 
chose to prevent it, not Id. of that sum 
would find its way there. So far as 
Ulster was concerned, the Unionists 
held the purse-strings, and they would 
continue to hold them very tightly 
indeed. Ulster would not consent, un- 
less it was by the decision of Great 
Britain, to be cast off from all connection 
with this Empire. There was no other 
portion of Her Majesty’s Dominions as 
industrious and as prosperous, which 
had given less trouble, or sent fewer 
Bills to be passed, than the Province 
of Ulster. As to Local Bills, he did 
not hesitate to say that the people of 
Belfast would prefer that their Private 
Bill Legislation should be promoted at 
Westminster rather than in Dublin, 
because the additional cost would be 
hardly worth considering, and because 
they would have at Westminster a 
perfectly impartial tribunal. If the 
House should be so unwise as to 
pass the Bill, he was sure that, thanks 
to our Constitution and to the better 
wisdom that would be brought to bear 
upon the consideration of the Bill in 
another House, that House would do its 
duty, and prove itself more a friend of 
the Empire, and of Great Britain, by 
rejecting the Bill. 
Mr. F. B. 
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Totnes) said, that the efforts of the late 
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Government had been directed to de- 
feating the object of the Nationalist 
Members, which was to make the govern- 
ment of Ireland useless and impossible, 
The late Government supported law and 
order, although attempts had been con- 
stantly made to thwart their intentions 
by the Liberal Party who were in Oppo= 
sition. He had no confidence in the states 
ment that there was a demand for Home 
Rule even in Ireland itself. He believed 
that many of those who in England had 
voted for the Bill did so with the object 
of getting rid of the difficulties and 
delays caused by the Irish Question. If 
Home Rule had been presented to the 
constituencies at the General Election, 
in its present vague and ambiguous terms, 
it would have been scouted from one end 
of the country to the other. The belief 
that the Bill would establish a complete 
and final settlement was particularly 
fallacious, and he maintained that Irish 
Members would use every effort to obtain 
further concessions. Hon. Members 
would recollect that it was only by 
assuming an attitude of constant hostility 
to every policy produced that the Irish 
Party reduced what was once the Liberal 
Party to complete subjection, and drove 
them into a policy of despair. If 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen now in 
power had given way to these tacties in 
the past, what would be their attitude in 
the future? Would Gladstonians show 
themselves as fusible in the future as they 
had in the past? They were asked to 
approach this question in a spirit of trust. 
When that proposition was made to them, 
he could not forget the lesson which the 
Prime Minister gave them in 1885, As 
to the Bill, an examination showed them 
that in the clauses in which it differed 
from the Bill of 1886, it was so ridiculous 
that the possibility of its passing through 
Committee could hardly be contemplated, 
They proposed to provide for the in- 
dependence of Ireland by setting up a 
new independent Parliament in Dublin, 
and bringing the Irish Members over 
here to manage Imperial affairs. The 
Prime Minister had said that the retention 
or non-retention was amere organic 
detail, One might as well say that the 
lungs were an organic detail of the 
human body ; but they all knew that the 
question of the non-retention of the Irish 
Members was the erux of the whole Bill. 
He objected to vote for the principle of 
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the Bill, because it attempted the im- 
possibility of au independent Parliament in 
Dublin, and yet preserved the Irish repre- 
sentation in the Imperial Parliament here. 
What control would the Imperial Parlia- 
ment have over the Parliament in Dublin ? 
They were told that it was the power of 
the Crown. That power was very 
difficult to exercise, and they had been 
told by some Irish Members that the 
veto would only be recognised so long as 
it was not exercised, and that if it was 
exercised their power would be felt in 
the Imperial Parliament. If the Imperial 
Parliament retained no power of en- 
forcing laws which they might pass for 
Ireland, because they handed over every 
power to the Irish Members to enforce 
that which alone was agreeable to them 
—what was the protection for the loyal 
minority of Ireland’ He believed that 
the loyal minority in Ulster was a strong 
and determined body able to protect 
itself ; but he spoke of those who were 
scattered about in isolated places in dif- 
ferent parts of Ireland. They would be 
guilty of the most dangerous proceedings 
if they handed over these Loyalists to 
men whom they all knew would crush 
them if they had the opportunity. Ire- 
land consisted of two nations, and Eng- 
land was responsible for the present 
state of affairs. They would be false to 
that responsibility if they said they were 
sick of their duties in Ireland and left her 
to herself. The Liberal Unionists had 
been the recipients of a great deal of 
abuse for taking up the position upon 
this matter which they had occupied 
since 1886. An hon. Member opposite 
——an Irish Member sitting for an English 
constituency—characterised them in the 
hysterical language of the new journalism 
as “lost souls sitting here, our faces dis- 
torted with evil intentions.” If that were 
so, all he could say was that the loss of 
his soul, the distortion of his features, was 
eutirely due to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He would not wish to 
trouble the House with a personal 
reminiscence ; but he might say, in passing, 
the right hon. Gentleman was the first 
Cabinet Minister that he ever heard on a 
political platform. He came down to 
help them in the West of England 
during the Election of 1886, and ad- 
dressed a great meeting at Plymouth. 
At that meeting he (Mr. Mildmay) sat 
literally at his feet, as chairs ran short 
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ou the platform, and he drank in his 
every word. The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

“Since the declaration of Mr. Parnell, 

there can be no doubt what is the policy 
of Mr. Parnell; there can be no doubt 
what is the policy he and his Party have 
adopted ; it isa policy of absolute separation 
of the two countries.” 
Now, how had that declaration been 
met ? Two speakers eminently entitled 
to represent the Liberal Party—Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain—had 
spoken, and spoken in a manner worthy 
of their positions, and worthy of the 
Party they represented. “ These were 
the men,” said the right hon. Gentleman 
in effect, “ for you to take as an example,” 
and then the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to “go for” the Irish Members ; 
and when he (Mr. Mildmay) said it was 
in what he might call, he hoped without 
offence, the right hon. Gentleman's 
juiciest days, they would know what 
sort of language it was. In fact, so filled 
was he (Mr. Mildmay) with admiration 
for the strength and fertility of his 
epithets, and the magnificence of his 
righteous anger, that he subsequently 
did his little best to reproduce that 
righteous anger and those epithets on 
every platform throughout his constitu- 
ency ; and to his successful reproduction 
of the right hon. Gentleman's periods 
was due the fact that his coustituency 
remained loyal to the Union in 1886 and 
1892 by the highest majority in Devon or 
Cornwall. It was the right hon. Gentle- 
man who first led him, then a young and 
innocent politician, into the infamous and 
tortuous paths of Uniouism; and when 
he had lured him into those mazy depths, 
like the wicked uncle in the story book, 
he abandoned him without a word of 
warning. He could only hope the right 
hon. Gentleman's conscience pricked him 
when he contemplated the result of his 
avuncular wickedness. No doubt the 
Bill would pass its Second Reading, but 
when it was in Committee its absurdities 
must become fatal to its progress. When 
it came again before the country, the 
verdict would be unclouded by any other 
issue, and in that case the constituencies 
would reject the Bill by such an over- 
whelming majority as would deter a 
statesman—however great he might be— 
in the future from tampering with the 
subject. 
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*Mr. LITTLE (Whitehaven) said, they 
had had one er two speeches of consider- 
able interest from hon. Members on the 
They had had, for 
example, a speech from the hon. 
Member for North Belfast (Sir E. 
J. Harland), who had told them that 
Ireland was 50 years behind England. 
That was a remarkable state of things, con- 
sidering that for 93 years Ireland had en- 
joyed the so-called advantages of British 
rule, and that her statesmen had done 
all they could to make Ireland contented, 
prosperous, and happy, and to lift her 
in the ranks of the nations of the world. 
Another remark the hon. Member 
made was that Ireland was not fit for 
County Councils. Well, but the hon. 
Member supported a Party that 
only last year brought in a Bill 
to grant County Councils to Ireland, 
and he voted for that Bill. The hon. 
Member for East Down (Mr. Rentoul) 
told them the other night that Irish 
Protestants were “the least honest ” 
of the supporters of Home Rule. 
What would he think of the hon. 
Member for North Belfast saying he was 
not now in favour of County Councils ? 
How many of those gentlemen were 
honest in their vote for County 
Councils last year ? He (Mr. Little) was 
in favour of Home Rule, because he had 
spent a large part of his life in Ireland, 
and had heard both sides. He was there 
as an Irish Protestant, coming not from 
Ulster, but from Leinster, which was 
the premier Province of Ireland, being 
first in wealth, in education, and in 
refinement. It had as good a right as 
Ulster had to be heard in this controversy. 
He was in favour of Home Rule, because 
he had spent a large part of his life in 
Treland, and had heard both sides of 
the question. When he left Ireland 
and when he was a Cambridge under- 
graduate he came to the conclusion that 
the only way of bringing the Irish people 
to love the law was to give them back the 
Parliament which had been stolen from 
them. It was said that the Protestant 
minority was wealthier, better educated, 
and more industrious than any other 
section of the Irish community. But did 
that give them a better right to make the 
laws which should govern the whole com- 
munity ? He had utterly failed to under- 
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was stated differently every day. What 
did Ulstermen want ? 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, 8.) : To 
be let alone. 

Mr. LITTLE said, they had a perfect 
right to claim to be themselves let alone, 
and he would support an Amendment 
having that effect ; but one small corner 
of Ireland had no right to deny to the 
rest of Ireland the domestic Parliament it 
desired. He did not despise the threats 
which had been put forward. If the 
Bill meant civil war in Ireland, then it 
ought not to be passed inits entirety. To 
prevent civil war the four or six Unionist 
counties of Ulster ought to be separated 
from the rest of Ireland. But he thought 
the threats exuberant. There was a 
strong feeling among Liberals in favour 
of Home Rule before the question was 
taken up by the Leaders of the Party ; 
and when the Prime Minister introduced 
his last Coercion Bill, he (Mr. Little) 
spoke against that measure in the Manage- 
ment Committee of the Liverpool Liberal 
Association, and the resolution in_ its 
favour was withdrawn. That showed 
that the Party were really in ad- 
vance of their Leader in 1885, and that 
the policy of Home Rule was not due to 
the alleged sudden conversion of the 
Prime Minister. What was the position 
now? A Bill had been introduced in 
which a large concession had been made 
to the demands of the Liberal Unionists. 
Those hon. Gentlemen separated from 
the Liberal Party in 1886 because the 
Irish Members were to be exeluded, 
Now the right hon. Member for Bury 
(Sir H. James) told the House that the 
Unionists would not have the Irish Mem- 
bers in the House for all purposes ; that 
they would not have them exeluded ; and 
that they would not have the in-and-out 
system of the present Bill. Their position, 
then, was that no method of dealing with 
the Irish Members would satisfy them. 
Was that reasonable ? In all parties the 
idea was growing that sooner or later 
Imperial Federation must be considered, 
and that Representatives of the distant 
Colonies must be brought into the Im- 
perial Partiament. They could not be 
brought in for domestic affairs; and 
therefore there must be some system of 
in-and-out representation, Consequently, 
every Imperial Federationist should con-, 
sider whether, by voting against the 
scheme in the Bill for the retention of 
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the Irish Members, he was not voting 
against the only principle by which the 
Empire could be federated. With regard 
to the question of the domestic Parlia- 
ment, he was bound to say that he was 
not in absolute agreement with the Bill. 
[*Oh!"] He doubted whether it 
was wise to have two Chambers. One 
Chamber would be less expensive, and 
would necessitate only one Register ; and 
there would be no likelihood of those 
disputes arising between the two Cham- 
bers, which occurred even in this happy 
country. He was very doubtful, too, 
whether the Legislative Assembly would 
give a fair representation to the people. 
There ought to be some endeavour to 
devise a proper system of proportional 
representation. If there was to be a 
strong Government in Ireland, it must 
fairly represent all sections of society and 
all shades of opinion. He believed such 
a Parliament would command mueh 
greater respect from the people of Tre- 
land than this Parliament of two Houses 
which was put before the House. He 
had some fear that under the system now 
proposed the Protestants of the South of 
Ireland would not be adequately repre- 
sented, and that the Ulster Protestants 
would be over-represented. 

Mr. JOHNSTON : 
sented, 

Mr. LITTLE said, his point was 
that if they had over - representation 
of the Protestants in one part of 
the country, it did not make up for 
other Provinces in which Protestants 
might have no representation at all. He 
would suggest to the House when that 
question was being considered that there 
should be some endeavour made to devise 
means for a proper system of represen- 
tation—of proportional representation for 
the whole of Ireland, so that every 
section should be represented. What 
was it that frightened Uister Protestants 
with regard to Home Rule? It was the 
centralised power of the Catholic Church. 
That Church was a most important factor 
in Trish life, and the Church as a body was 
on the side of justice and morality, and 
would be more so, he believed, in’ the 
future. But if they had a system of pro- 
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portional representation, as he suggested, 
they would avoid all dangers and end 
all apprehensions, and he thought they 
would do much to develop the Conser- 
He would point 


vatism of the Chureh. 
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to the change that had taken place in 
the attitude of the Land League 
Leaders, from which he took it that they 
would be reconciled to the system of 
representation which he indicated. 
Still, he believed that any system of 
Home Rule would be better than the 
present state of affairs in Treland ; and 
if he could not get what he considered 
to be the best form, he was not going to 
wreck his chance of getting a second 
best. He believed they, as a Parliament, 
were engaged in the most important and 
beneficent work of the century. No 
Irish Protestant could be satisfied with 
the present condition of Protestantism in 
Ireland. The minority in the South were 
treated with kindliness, and were as safe 
in respect to their lives and property as 
in many parts of England. 

An hon. Memper: They are not 
Unionists. 

Mr. LITTLE said, three-fourths of 
his relatives were Unionists, and they 
were living among Catholics and were 
treated just as he had described. He 
had never heard from one of them any 
other account of their treatment by their 
neighbours. Had they the same kindly 
feeling exhibited towards the minority in 
the North of Ireland ? He was sorry to 
say that was not his experience. It was 
said that the races in the North were 
different. ‘There was some little truth in 
that ; but Leinster and Munster had 
been settled over and over again by Eng- 
lishmen, and a great authority had stated 
that the men of Tipperary had as much 
Anglo-Saxon blood in them as the men 
of Laneashire. He would appeal to 
hon. Members in that House not to fight 
against men of their own blood in their 
fight for liberty. 

Mr. WILLIAM H. FISHER (Ful- 
ham) said, the arguments which had 
been hitherto given to the criticisms of 
opponents of the Bill had constituted no 
answer to any one of them. The hon, 
Member who had just sat down had used 
the extraordinary argument that anyone 
who thought it would become necessary 
to federate the Empire in time to come 
must in consistency vote for that Bill. 
He would like hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to point out how this Bill could afford the 
basis of any Federal system. He would 
ask hon. Gentlemen from Wales and 
Scotland how a measure which excluded 
from the scope of the Irish Parliament 
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the important questions of education and 
the establishment of the Church could form 
a basis of a Federal system for them. 
Such a settlement would be a hideous 
monstrosity. What would they think of 
a Parliament in England which was pre- 
cluded from dealing with Local Govern- 
ment, or a Parliament in Wales which 
could not deal with Church Disestablish- 
ment ? He would like te ask were they 
to have a Parliament in Ireland, another 
in Wales, another in Scotland, and to keep 
up two Chambers in Westminster as well ? 
If they were, they would have some five 
Parliaments altogether for these little 
Islands ! Well, then, there were the 
important questions arising out of 
the financial clauses—the treatment 
of the Customs and Constabulary. 
Any such Federal system under the Bill 
would be a hideous mockery. ‘Those who 
thought that in years to come the normal 
development, as it was called by the 
Home Secretary, of this question might 
result in a Federal system for England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, would see 
that by accepting any such measure as 
this they would actually be placing 
themselves in great difficulty with regard 
to the creation of such a Federal system ; 
because it would be necessary, before a 
Federal system could come into operation, 
that there should be taken away from 
Ireland that which was being given to 
her under the Bill. In reply to the 
complaint that the arguments of the 
Opposition had not been answered, it 
had been said that no answers had been 
given because the Government did not 
believe in the prophecies uttered by the 
Opposition. He admitted that, whilst 
directing their criticism to the disastrous 
effects which this Bill would have upon 
Ireland, Unionists had more or less been 
compelled to put forward arguments 
which were mainly of the nature of 
prophecy. Their prophecies, however, 
had been met, not with silence, but with 
counter-prophecies. Unionists had pro- 
phesied that under this Bill Ireland 
would be reduced to a pandemonium, 
whilst Ministerial speakers had declared 
that the country would become d paradise. 
Which were the true and which were the 
false prophets was a question which he 
believed would never be decided, because 
he did not think the people of this coun- 
try would permit the experiment proposed 
in the Bill to be carried out. Right 
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hon. Gentlemen opposite charged 
the Unionists with betraying a want 
of confidence and trust in the people 
of Ireland. He would be more 
inclined to give weight to the utterances 
of those right hon. Gentlemen if, when 
they said they trusted the Irish people 
entirely, they risked something more 
valuable than their own credit as prophets, 
They were very much in the position of 
Company Directors who had not been 
altogether uninterested in the promotion 
of a Company, but who, whilst recom- 
mending it to the public, did not intend 
to pay for a single share in the concern, 
Whilst they risked nothing themselves, 
they insisted that the citizens of Ireland 
should embark their all in a company, 
the first directors of which would be the 
Nationalist Members. What had been 
the action of the men who were, under 
this Bill, to be placed in a position of re- 
sponsibility ¢ He did not know one single 
thing they had ever touched of which 
they bad made a success, or which, if it 
was successful, they had not brought 
to the very verge of bankruptcy. He 
admitted their great eloquence and their 
many other most estimable qualities ; but 
he could not see that they had any great 
aptitude for constructive legislation, or 
that they had shown any particular 
ability with reference to social legisla- 
tion, more especially in connection with 
the congested districts. The extreme 
opposition which was shown to the Light 
Railways Bill of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour)—a measure which 
was likely to do more good for Ireland 
than all the measures ever brought 
forward by the Nationalist Members 
themselves—was surprising. It was not 
at all wonderful, under the circumstances, 
that the industrious citizens of Ireland 
regarded this Bill as one for multiplying 
New Tipperaries. There was one im- 
portant point which did not admit of 
being answered by mere _ counter- 
prophecy. It consisted of positive proof 
that if this measure were passed it 
would bring confusion to all parts of 
the British Constitution, such as would 
absolutely destroy the Constitutional 
system under which Englishmen, Irish- 
men, Scotchmen, and Welshmen, had 
lived and thrived for a number of years. 
The question of dealing with the repre- 
sentation of Ireland in the Imperial 
Parliament was insoluble. In 1886 the 
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Prime Minister proposed the total exclu- 
sion of the Irish from the Imperial Honse 
of Commons. It was a very singular 
thing, but when he did so he proposed a 
clause by which it would be possible to 
raise money in Ireland to provide for war. 
The right hon. Gentleman had now shifted 
his ground, and proposed to have Ireland 
represented in the Imperial Parliament for 
Imperial purposes. There was, however, 
no proposal in the Bill under which 
money could be raised in Ireland in case 
of war, although war would involve the 
defence of Ireiand’s shores and hearths 
and homes just as much as it would in- 
volve the defence of the shores and 
hearths and homes of England. The 
Prime Minister had, however, discovered 
that the Opposition would have a good 
deal to say on political platforms on this 
point, and that the British people were 
not likely to understand why Irishmen 
should not contribute to a foreign war 
just as much as Englishmen, Scotchmen, 
and Welshmen. So the right hon. 
Gentleman said in his speech on the 
Second Reading— 

“T will contemplate the emergency of war. 
I admit on this subject I offered no detailed ex- 
planation, but I conveyed a pledge to the House 
when I stated in introducing the Bill that we 
had in view a proposal by means of which it 
would be perfectly possible, going beyond the 
subjects of Customs and Excise, to direct taxa- 
tion, and especially the Income Tax, upon 
which we mainly rely, so far as direct taxation 
is concerned in the event of war~—it would be 
perfectly possible so to frame a Bill that Ire- 
land should be made contributory in such a way 
that the Irish Exchequer should be charged 
with payment of a sum in fair proportion to the 
amount levied on Great Britain.” 


The House had heard nothing more 
about that clause, and there had been no 
acceptance of such a clause by the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland. Under the Bill as 
it stood Irishmen were to vote on all 
Imperial questions, but not on British 
questions ; but the hon. Member for 
Kerry (Mr. Sexton) said yesterday that 
tae Irish Members would not be satisfied 
with 80 Members, but must have the full 
108 Members in the Imperial Parliament. 
What a splendid lever it would give, 
what a splendid prospect it would open 
out of finality, of a real and abiding 
settlement of the question, if 103 Gentle- 
men were to have it in their power to 
make bargains with the Prime Minister 
as to the price to be paid for their support. 
This opened up a very curious and novel 
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point. The Prime Minister, in his speech 
on the Second Reading, said— 

“ With regard to what is called the in-and-out 
question, all the anticipations of the great 
practical inconvenience from that plan depend 
on the assumption that those 80 Irish Members 
will constantly attend in the House of Com- 
mons. I must say that is not my anticipation. 
Those 80 Members will be found here on proper 
oceasions, and those occasions will be found 
somewhat rare. Many of those Gentlemen will, 
I hope, be the same men as will be chosen by 
the Irish people te represent them in their own 
domestic Legislature; and as their domestic 
legislation must be, for the present, by far the 
most important subject to them, I believe Dublin 
will, at any rate, for some time be the preferred 
scene of action, and that neither for conveni- 
ence nor inconvenience shall we have 80 Gentle- 
men sometimes sitting opposite and sometimes 
in the Lobby of the House.” 

Under the arrangement contemplated, the 
Irish Member of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment would be a sort of Siamese twin 
—he would be able to vote here for all 
matters excluded under Section 3, and to 
vote in Dublin for all matters not so ex- 
cluded, and he would be constantly per- 
ambulating the Lobbies of the House at 
College Green and the House at St. 
Stephen’s. He would be elected to serve 
for five years in Ireland and for seven 
years in England, so that after death, so 
to speak, in Ireland he would be taking 
part in legislation in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. He would go on sitting at West- 
minster very likely as a paid Representa- 
tive. With regard to the question of 
paymert of Members, they had here an 
illustration of the difficulties which would 
arise through Irish Members being able 
to vote in some matters and not upon 
others. The Irish Members would be 
entitled to vote upon such a question. 
If the question should be dealt with in 
the present Parliament there would be a 
majority of British Members against the 
system of payment ; but the Irish Mem- 
bers would be brought in to vote, the 
British Members would be out-voted, and 
they would be compelled to receive pay- 
ment all round simply because the Irish 
Members insisted upon receiving re- 
muneration for the duties they performed 
in the Imperial Parliament. As a matter 
of fact, the scheme was full of insolvable 
problems, and the only solution they 
had before them was the pious prayer of 
the Prime Minister that the House would 
come to a sound decision. He (Mr. Fisher) 
would venture upon a prophecy, al- 
though he knew prophecies were very 
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distasteful to the Home _ Secretary. 
Instead of salvitur ambulando it should 
be said of this Government ambulabit 
solvendo. When the Bill came before 
the country, and the country realised the 
ruin and havoe it would make of our 
splendid Constitution, he believed it 
would foree the Prime Minister, im- 
perious as he was, to abandon his scheme, 
and to leave intact a system of Govern- 
ment under which all parts of the 
United Kingdom had prospered. 

*Captars SINCLAIR (Dumbarton- 
shire) said, that the hon. Member who 
had just sat down had made a great 
point of the difficulty under which Irish 
Members would find themselves in being 
Members at the same time ef two 
Legislatures, and had assumed that the 
two Legislatures would be dealing at 
one and the same time with identical 
topics. Anyone who studied the Bill 
must see clearly that the Irish Members 
would not be called upon to deal with 
precisely the same subjects in the Irish 
as in the Imperial Parliament ; and it 
seemed to him idle to assume that gen- 
tlemen who were elected to represent 
Treland could not, at one and the same 
time, be Members of both Assemblies. 
At the present time Members of the 
House of Commons were also Members 
of the London County Council, although 
the work either of the House of Com- 
mous or of the County Council was 
perfectly sufficient to tax the energies 
and employ the full powers of any man. 
It had been said that during the late 
General Election Home Rule was not 
the particular issue submitted to the 
electors. [Opposition cries of * Hear, 
hear !"] His experience differed eutirely 
from that of hon. Gentlemen. Never 
was anything more clear than that the 
Election was fought upon that particular 
issue of Heme Rule. He knew that 
the support given to the policy by the 
country was based upon facts and upon 
experience ; and he felt sure that as long 
as the people of England had Local 
Government and Municipal Government, 
and as long as they entertained respect 
for those systems, they would turn in 
the direction of a measure of Home 
Rule for Ireland. It was a motive 
which impelled Parties to compete 
in the discussion of the question 
in order to find a solution. It 
had been the object of hon. Members, 
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opposite to belittle the importance of the 


question of Home Rule. But he had a 
strong conviction that if hon. Gentle- 
men entertained the notion that they, as 
a Party, could avoid dealing with this 
question they were “ walking in a vain 
show.” With regard to this question, 
both of the great Parties into which the 
country was said to be divided were 
more or less in an attitude of oppor- 
tunism. No Party couid assume Office, 
either now or in future, without placing 
the Irish Question in the forefront and 
endeavouring to settle it. Gentlemen 
opposite, therefore, would narrow the 
scheme of this Bill to a scheme ef Local 
Government for Ireland concentrated 
round particular points. He did not 
think that was a candid position to take 
up, nor was it one which justified so 
great, so violent, and so exaggerated an 
opposition to this measure. He was uot 
going to enter into detail as to the criti- 
cisms that had been offered of the pro- 
visions of the Bill and the various 
effects upon the Constitution if this 
Parliament were set up. The arguments 
of the opponents of the Bill, confined to 
one or two points, were arguments 
arguments against all Constitutional 
Government whatever; and if those argu- 
ments held good the sooner they gave 
up the idea of governing by Parlia- 
mentary institutions the better. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Belfast 
(Sir E. J. Harland), to whom he had 
listened with great respect, told the 
House that Ireland was in as good a 
position as the Sister Island, and he had 
no fault to find with the industry, the 
agriculture, or the national life of Ire- 
land. He did not know whether the 
hon. Baronet was aware of the number 
of cultivable acres of land which were 
lying waste in Ireland, of the number of 
empty manor houses and cottages, and 
of the steady flow of emigration, It 
should be borne in mind that this emi- 
gration did not mean that children and 
the aged were leaving the shores of Ire- 
land, but those who were best able to 
carry the burden of national life. All 
who had the interest of Ireland at heart 
were grateful to the hon. Member for 
Belfast and men like him, who by going 
to Ireland had given it a hope of an 
industrial future. But why did the hon. 
Member go to Belfast and set up his 
manufacture there? Because he found 
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there, in the first place, an abundance of 
cheap labour, and, in the second place, 
a harbour which was the nearest to the 
great coalfields of Scotland and Eng- 
land. It was to the hon. Member and 
to men like him that all Irishmen 
looked for the future industrial develop- 
ment of Ireland. There were three 
great influences which were likely to 
mould the future of that country—first 
of all, the influence of Belfast radiating 
as a centre of industrial energy and dis- 
cipline ; secondly, a popuiation largely 
interested in agriculture; and, thirdly, 
the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church. He did not know whether they 
understood the influence of the Catholic 
Church in Ireland, which was a perma- 
nent influence and could be used for 
great good. It was hopeless for either 
Party in that House to think of ruling 
Ireland by means of a governing ciass. 
That might have been possible a genera- 
tion or two ago; but the work of this 
Parliament since the Union had been— 
by the Emancipation of the Roman 
Catholics, by tithe legislation, by the 
Disestablishment of the Irish Church— 
to take away, one by one, from the Party 
of ascendency the very foundations and 
props of their power; and the only 
resource they were justified in adopting, 
according to the experience derived from 
every other part of the Queen's Do- 
minions, was to throw themselves on the 
good sense of the Irish people, and to 
believe that they were animated by the 
same motives as the inhabitants of any 
other portion of the Empire. They 
should recognise that not only was it 
human to err, but it was divine to 
forgive. 

Mr. HENRY J.C. CUST (Lincoln- 
shire, Stamford) said, the hon. Member 
had stated some views which might 
carry weight with the House. He (Mr. 
Cust) was not aware that the Unionist 
Party had ever thought of maintaining 
or re-establishing in Ireland any sort of 
governing class, and the only reason why 
they did not throw themselves upon the 
generous instinets of the Irish people was 
because experience of the past had taught 
that that instinet would always be more 
generous to the national feeling of Treiand 
than to the welfare of England and the 
Empire. The Unionist Party had not 
obtained a satisfactory answer to any of 
the poiats which they had put forward, 
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Just as children took more interest and 
pleasure in the collapse of a house of 
cards than in its construction, Ministers 
seemed to be in a like mood as regarded 
the Bill and the scheme contained in it. 
Ministers, no doubt, had a majority, and 
it was their desire, he supposed, to use 
that majority not caring about principles, 
but using it simply as long as they had 
it. He would claim the indulgence of 
the House for venturing upon the con- 
sideration of two or three points which 
he considered worthy of criticism. 
In the first place there was the question 
of Imperial supremacy. The Home 
Secretary looked upon the Preamble as 
an amply sufficient bulwark for Imperial 
supremacy. He said he would not be a 
party to the Bill if he were not sure of that, 
and he told them that Lord Coke was his 
authority for looking upon the Preamble 
as he did. But Lord Coke never did say, 
as the right hon. Gentleman alleged, that 
the keynote of a Statute was to be found 
in the Preamble; what he did say was 
that the Preamble was a key to find out 
the meaning and to open the under- 
standing of the Bill. The Preambles, 
moreover, which Lord Coke spoke about 
were very different from that of the 
present Bill. They were, as a rule, 
recitals and rehearsals of the evils and 
grievances which the Bill was intended 
to remedy. For instance, supposing it 
were set forth that the Government, 
depending entirely on Irish votes, were 
resolved to stick in office at all hazards, 
and ready to buy votes at any price, then, 
no doubt, the Preamble would be an 
excellent key to open the understanding 
of the Bill. But in the present Preamble 
they had only a bald statement of 
expediency, while under the present 
Parliamentary system a Preamble was 
made subordinate to instead of governing 
the clauses. ‘The Prime Minister and 
his Colleagues would further find that 
Lord Coke, referring to Preambles, 
said— 

“This is only in the Preamble, and therefore, 
does not increase or diminish the value of the 
Statute.” 

Surely, therefore, it was not enough to 
say that the Preamble would protect 
Imperial supremacy ? Then they were 
told of a Declaratory Clause, if the 
Preamble did not suffice. But it was 
exactly the same with a Declaratory 
Clause; if the main tendency of the 
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clauses was to upset the Imperial 
supremacy they might declare till they 
were black in the face, and the declaration 
would be of no value whatever. They 
might declare their supremacy, but they 
could not make it effective so long as 
they had no power. The 33rd clause of 
the Bill was taken almost verbatim from 
the Colonial Laws Act of 1835, whieh 
applied to the Colonies. But what about 
the power to enforee Only the other 
day a Colony had disputed the right of 
the Imperial Authorities. Was there any 
reason Why they should not, in the same 
way, be in frequeat conflict with the 
Trish Legislature? It was in the 
supposed amenability of the Irish Parlia- 
ment the Home Seeretary found _ his 
second safeguard ; but it was impossible 
for them to forget the declarations of the 
Irish Members, especially at the time of 
the Parneilite break-up. He did not 
wish to give personal offence by quota- 
tions ; he could say that he looked upon 
the Irish Members individually — as 
brothers, and was on excellent terms 
with many of them; but he was dealing 
with them as public men and_ politicians, 
aud he said they could not forget that 
the claim advanced in Ireland by the 
Irish Party was identical with Separa- 
tion. He honestly believed that hon. 
Members on the opposite side had no 
satisfactory assurance as to what would 
be the course of policy in Ireland by 
their Irish Colleagues should they have 
the power of shaping the policy of Ire- 
land, and that they would vote for the 
Second Reading merely in the extremely 
comfortable assurance that the Bill would 
tind a speedy and desirable decease in 
another place. Many of those hon. 
Members were now more glad than they 
had ever been before that they had a 
House of Lords. Neither by a Preamble, 
nor by a Declaratory Clause, nor by a 
large and cheerful trust in the Represen- 
tatives of Ireland, could Imperial 
supremacy be maintained, whilst there 
were in the clauses of the Bill ne other 
safeguards for that supremacy of Parlia- 
ment, and whilst it was vitally impaired 
by a great number of the clauses. 
Turning to the more general aspect of 
the question, he would ask—What was 
the whole motive of the Bill? In 1886 
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they were told Home Rule was necessary 
to save the cause of social order, because 
Ireland was ungovernable without coer- 
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cion; and as coercion was likely to lose 
votes to the Liberal Party, and endanger 
the interests of civilisation with which 
the Liberal Party was identical, Home 
Rule must be conceded. But Home 
Rule was not conceded, and for six years 
Ireland had proved to be a_ perfectly 
governable country. [A Nationalist 
MemBer: By coercion.] Yes, by 
legitimate coercion, which did not pre- 
judice a single honest and law-abiding 
citizen in Ireland, and which, if it were 
enforced in England, would not affect 
the daily life or the daily doings of a 
single honest Englishman. The motive 
of social order was, therefore, dead and 
gone. The last resort was that the Bill 
was part of a far-reaching scheme of 
Federalism. For that there was a great 
deal to be said. He had beem amazed 
that more arguments in support of the 
Bill had not been drawn from the 
necessity for Federation. Hon, Members 
opposite might have said with a good 
show of reason that the Empire had got 
too large and too unwieldy, and that it 
would fall by its own weight, if it were not 
decentralised ; that Ireland wanted a 
Federal system of government, and that, 
therefore, they might begin with Ireland. 
That would have been a perfectly sound 
and legitimate theory ; and if Federation 
were universally desired, and if a prac- 
tical scheme were before the House, the 
theory would have made him a Home 
Ruler. In such a ease he should take 
small account of individual hardships on 
the Constabulary or Civil Servants, on 
small minorities, or landlords, or any in- 
dividuals, because in such a ease they 
would sacrifice a limited number of in- 
dividuals in a great transaction which 
would confer strength, prosperity, and 
permanence upon the British Empire. 
In that case he did not imagine the 
Unionist Party would offer a merely 
negative opposition. But there was no 
demand for such a policy in the Colonies ; 
and the Prime Minister had admitted 
that, even if they demanded it, it would 
be an impossible dream for the present 
generation. In Scotland there was a 
faint, and in Wales a fainter, call for 
National Home Rule; and Ireland 
wanted, not Federation, but Nationalism, 
or the independence of a separate nation. 
The hon. Member for North-East Cork 
said he had withdrawn the claim to make 
Ireland an independent nation, because 
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he deemed that aim impossible of attain- 
ment. But that Bill would make it 
possible. They would re-convert such 
gentlemen as the hon. Member for Nerth- 
East Cork, who had laid aside the idea of 
separation, for by giving this weapon 
into their hands they would make them 
again believe that the independence of 
Ireland was possible. What Ireland 
sought Was a separate and independent 
uationality, and this Bill would help her 
towards that goal. Hon. Members 
opposite might riggle and modify and 
qualify as they liked; but they could not 
get away from that sort of fact. The 
hon. Member for Waterford claimed that 
Ireland was an historical and separate 
nation, and said that though the govern- 
ment of Ireland by England might 
become the first and best in the world, 
Ireland would still claim the exclusive 
right to legislate for her people. If the 
Irish Parliament would have the “ ex- 
elusive right” which he claimed for it, 
what would become of the Imperial 
supremacy ? 

Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford): I 
said that that was what we claimed as a 
right; but the hon. Gentleman will 
remember I said that whilst that was the 
full demand we were entitled to make, 
we were willing to accept this Bill as a 
compromise and to accept it in good 
faith. 

Mr. CUST said, he was glad to have 
such an assurance from the hon. Member 
that the Bill of the Government was so 
extremely satisfactory to Irish Nation- 
alists. Still, in United Ireland—a 
journal with which the hon. Gentleman 
had some connection—of the 15th of 
April, there was an article stating that 
ina few years Ireland would be a self- 
governing State holding diplomatic 
relations with European Powers. What 
that claim would lead to they could see 
pretty accurately in what was going on 
in Sweden and Norway, where a demand 
for separate diplomatic relations had 
brought the two countries to the verge of 
war. The Bill was a monstrous failure. 
It would share the fate of all cowardly 
compromises. It sought to please every- 
one and it pleased no one; it gave too 
much and too little; it bribed and it 
plundered ; it combined tyranny with 
anarchy ; and, except two Ministers, he 
did not believe any Member gave it a 
whole-hearted support. The — Irish 
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Members must be retained in the 
Imperial Parliament. The Home Secre- 
tury said that the retention of the Irish 
Members would be a safeguard for the 
supremacy of the Empire, but the right 
hon. Gentleman said nothing as to the 
shape that retention would take, merely 
remarking that it was a matter for re- 
adjustment. It might be a matter for 
readjustment, but on that readjustment 
would depend the fate of two countries 
and one great Empire. But the Home 
Secretary's plans of readjustment were 
impossible, because the retention of the 
Irish Members was absolutely necessary 
in any readjustment, and that retention 
was absolutely impossible under the Bill. 
The Bill was, therefore, a radically 
impossible scheme. Ile was sensible of 
the obvious presumption of so young a 
Member as himself venturing even to hint 
at a possible alternative scheme ; but he 
wished before the Debate closed that 
there should be a reminder that the 
Unionist Party was not merely negative 
and coercive in regard to Treland, but 
that it wasalso ready to be liberal and con- 
structive, provided only that that liberality 
and construction did not bring more of 
disaster and ruin to the corporate body 
of the British Empire than they brought 
contentment to one small portion of it. 
The Irish Local Government Bill of last 
year was well within the memory of the 
House. Nor did they forget the studi- 
ously melodramatic reception given to it. 
It came on the eve of a General Election. 
It was not a perfect Bill, and neither 
time nor goodwill was given to it. Every 
hon. Member in the House believed in 
the general theory of decentralisation 
and in the necessity of getting rid of the 
Irish question as generously and as 
quickly as might be. © Every Unionist 
Member of the House, or a very large 
proportion of the Party, were willing to 
grant Ireland a large scheme of local 
self-government, and nine-tenths of the 
Gladstonians did not believe one two- 
penny bit in the present Home Rule 
Bill. His idea would be to find some 
Party which would settle the question, not 
by internal wranglings, but by trying to 
arrive at the measure of self-government 
which they could afford to give to lre- 
land. They were willing to give local 
self-government to Ireland, but they 
were not willing to give nationalism, 
The London County Council dealt with 
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interests more complex than any to be 
found in Ireland. Would it not be 
possible to give Ireland a scheme some- 
what like that—eall it a Parliament, or 
Home Rule, or what they like? They 
had all heard of the two extremes of 
Home Rule—the Gas and Water Home 
Rule and the Fenian Home Rule. His 
suggestion would not be a compromise 
for Home Rule, but it would be a com- 
mon-sense Home Rule. He admitted that 
under his scheme direct legislative 
power would not be given to the Irish 
body. The Irish Members would form 
a Grand Committee of the House, and 
whatever legislation they agreed on 
would be submitted to the House, and 
accepted by the House. That scheme 
might not satisfy the national sentiment 
in Ireland; but what right had the 
people of Ireland to higher power or 
authority than was possessed by the 
citizens of London ? Under such a 
scheme Ireland would, in the important 
matter of finance, be more favourably 
circumstanced than under a separate Par- 
liament, for she would have the power 
of borrowing money, and would share in 
the credit of the National Exchequer. 
He would retain all the Irish Members 
in the Imperial Parliament just as the 
London Members were retained; but 
he would place English, Irish, and 
Scotch Members on an absolute equality 
by putting a stop to the present over- 
representation of Ireland. = If the Irish 
Members wanted equality they must give 
as well as take, and he would introduce, 
coneurrently with his Home Rule Bill, 
a Bill for the re-distribution of seats, 
which would give Ireland its proper pro- 
portional representation. How would 
such a scheme affect Ulster 2? Ulster 
could not complain of any danger to life, 
or property, or religion so long as the 
Ulster Members sat in the House, and so 
long as every action of the Irish Mem- 
bers under his scheme should be en- 
dorsed by the House of Commons, 
He fully believed that the Ulster Mem- 
bers could make their voice and their 
grievances heard in the House, and he 
felt sure their position and energy would 
ensure them a growing representation 
amongst the Irish people. Undoubtedly 
there were many hon. Members on both 
sides of the House who would welcome 
a measure that would get the Irish Ques- 
tion settled. ‘The Parties in this House 
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were playing for a great stake. If the 
Government were wrong and the Opposi- 
tion were right, the Government would 
do a deal to ensure the break-up of the 
British Empire. That sounded like cant 
and hackneyed terms ; but if the Govern- 
ment were wrong, they were doing a 
great deal to upset the British Empire. 
In no other country in the world could 
the Prime Minister have introduced such 
a Bill in the way in which the right hon, 
Gentleman had introduced this. Unless 
the Bill be inspiration—of which it cer- 
tainly carried few outward or inward 
signs or traces—it was nothing short of 
high treason—[ Cries of “Withdraw !”] 
He did not mind withdrawing the word 
“high,” but it was treason against the 
democracy, which was a far greater and 
more dangerous crime than treason 
against the King, because they were the 
chosen representatives of the democracy, 
By this Bill, as it stood, and especially 
the 9th clause, they were going to rob 
England, not only of her birthright and 
inheritance, but rob her of her independ- 
ence and her Empire, and if need be, of 
her very existence. [Laughter.] It was 
easy to laugh, they were so optimist, 
they were so cheerful, they had a stubborn 
indifference to what might be, merely 
because they believed that what they 
wanted to happen must happen; and the 
worst of it all was that half of them— 
he excepted the Treasury Beneh—did 
not believe in this Bill themselves. They 
could not believe that if, as they were 
always telling them, ‘there were 600 
years of wrong and injustice to be re- 
deemed—they could not believe that all 
this long quarrel would be redeemed by 
an Act that was not given by the Eng- 
lish nation, but was extorted and forced 
out of the English nation against her 
judgment and her will. He trusted they 
could appeal to the 80 greater years of 
the Prime Minister’s life against the 
heresies of the last six. 

[Mr. STOCK (Liverpool, Walton): 
Owing to the constant interruptions, 
cries of “ Divide!” and “Agreed!” and 
the general impatience of the House to 
hear Mr, A. J. Balfour, the hon. Mem- 
ber’s remarks failed toreach the Reporter's 
Gallery. 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
k.): Mr. Speaker, this Debate has now 
reached its twelfth night, a period as 
long as has ever before been occupied by 
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a Second Reading discussion, but I, never- 
theless, cannot doubt even those who at 
one time had anticipated that it might be 
brought to a conclusion at an earlier 
period must have, by this time, convinced 
themselves that the subject we are called 
upon to give our vote upon to-night is of 
transcendent importance, and the interest 
and importance of the questions that 
came up for discussion justified at least the 
amount of time which this House has given 
to it. Sir, it is my hard fate to endea- 
your to-night to focus and to concentrate 
as far as I can the discussion as it appears 
to us who sit upon this side of the House, 
to show what are the arguments, to 
touch upon the arguments that have 
been advanced in favour of the Bill, and 
to show how far more numerous and far 
more important arguments that can be 
advanced against the Bill have hitherto, 
and up to the present moment, received 
no answer whatever. There is one sub- 
ject which has been hinted at ratber than 
discussed which I will dismiss in a word. 
It is the subject of Federation. The 
Home Secretary and other hon. Gentle- 
men on the other side of the House, glad 
probably to be able to lay the flattering 
unction to their souls that in passing this 
Bill they were only making the first step 
towards some great scheme of political 
reform, have suggested that however 
difficult it may be to defend the scheme 
on its merits, it may yet be fairly voted 
for by those who look forward to a time 
when the British Isles may be divided 
and cut up intoa set of Federate Pro- 
vinces. I said that has been hinted at 
rather than defended. No man has had 
the audacity as yet to come forward in 
this House—no man of position or re- 
sponsibility has had the audacity to come 
forward in this House as yet—and say he 
looks forward to the time, that he desires 
to bring about the time, when within the 
narrow limits to these two Islands there 
are to be four Legislative Assemblies and 
four Executive Assemblies, and over all 
another Supreme Assembly and another 
Supreme Executive. I do not believe 
that any such scheme is practicable. I 
do not believe that this childish imitation 
of the American Constitution is either 
fitted to the needs of our people or com- 
mends itself to the judgment of our 
people. I believe that the mere fact 
that the English nation, as distinguished 
from the Scotch, the Welsh, or the 
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Irish nation—we make all our discussions 
now in the name of nations—I believe 
the fact that the English nation so enor- 
mously exceeds all other elements of this 
proposed system, both in population and 
in wealth, and in power, will make the 
idea of co-ordinating them all as equal 
elements in one system an absolute im- 
possibility whenever it is tried. In the 
meantime I do not understand it to be 
proposed, though I do understand it to be 
hinted at, and I willingly put it aside 
as not relevant to our discussion, 
which relates to a Bill contrived as I 
understand it to meet Irish necessities, 
and undoubtedly brought on for discus- 
sion by Irish agitation and, indeed, for 
the matter of that, by Irish crime. It 
must occur to those who have been atten- 
tive auditors of this Debate that never 
was there a gigantic change proposed to 
any Assembly with so small an array of 
arguments in its favour. [“ Oh, oh!) 
I do not as yet say that the arguments 
are bad; I say that they are few, and 
that I think will be admitted. They 
may be classed, so far as my observation 
and judgment are concerned, into those 
which are both bad and sentimental and 
those which are bad simpliciter. As 
specimens of those which are bad 
simpliciter, 1 will take two which have 
borne a prominent place in all the dis- 
cussions of those whose lengthy speeches 
in defence of this Bill have not altogether 
been occupied by the ta guoque argu- 
ment. The first of these is the failure of 
coercion, and the second of these argu- 
ments is the failure of the Union. 1 
deny that coercion, or what is called 
coercion—I deny, in other words, that 
the exceptional criminal law which the 
state of the agrarian condition of Ireland 
has required has proved to be a failure. 
Agrarian crime in Ireland is,unfortunately, 
a disease of very ancient growth. It 
began before the Union, and it has lasted 
after the Union; and both before and 
after the Union it has had to be met by 
the same methods. But it was worse 
before the Union than it has been since 
the Union, and the exceptional laws 
passed since the Union to meet it have 
been far milder in their character than 
the exceptional laws passed before the 
Union. Ireland has sutfered for reasons 
too long now to be entered into from this 
chronic malady—a malady liable to great 
variatious and intensity, but a malady 
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nevertheless which is not refractory to 
treatment and which has shown a pro- 
gressive tendency to diminish in violence ; 
and I say that even the dreadful out- 
break of 1880 to 1882 may be paralleled, 
and far more than paralleled, both before 
and subsequently to the Union, Although 
I think it would be madness to look for- 
ward to the immediate future as the 
period when agrarian crime will be 
altogether stamped out of the Irish com- 
munity, I think that it is fair to say that 
the disease has been diminishing in 
virulence, and that the treatment, when 
it has been fairly and courageously 
applied, has proved to be effective, and 
that we may look forward to atime when 
no further remedy may be necessary. So 
much for the failure of coercion. What 
about the failure of the Union? We are 
told that the Union has failed to pro- 
duce material prosperity, and in the famous 
speech, so often referred to in the course 
of these Debates, which was made by the 
hon. Member for North-East Cork (Mr. 
Davitt), he gave an account—as it turned 
out a perfectly inaccurate account—of the 
position of the Irish small farmers and 
labourers at the present time,and he pointed 
to it and said, “ This is the fruit of the 
Union, by this the Union must be judged.” 
The hon. Member was inaccurate in his 
statistics, but he was not inaccurate in 
his broad contention that at this moment 
there is a great deal te be desired, and a 
great deal that requires remedying 
in the small Irish farmer and the Irish 
labourer. No one who knows anything 
of Ireland can doubt that much remains 
to be done. But that is not the point. 
The point is whether the evils that I 
admit are due to the Union or not, and in 
order that we might form a judgment 
upon that point the hon, Member should 
have provided us not only with statistics 
—accurate or inaccurate—as to the 
present condition of Ireland, but should 
have given us some account of the condi- 
tion of Ireland in the last century, before 
the Union was passed. I doubt not that 
the hon. Gentleman is a student of Irish 
history, as I have humbly endeavoured to 
be, and, if he is, he must know that the 
one thing upon which all Irish con- 
temporary observers of the last century 
were agreed was this—that the position 
of the Irish tenant and labourer was one 
of oppression, of misery, almost of 
barbarism. I am not going to say who 
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was responsible—I will come to that 
directly—but the Irish tenant, the Irish 
labourer, was half clothed; he was less 
than half fed; he was not edueated 
at all; and bad, undoubtedly, as is the 
condition of the worst parts of Ireland 
at the present moment, I will venture to 
say that no man who knows the history 
of Ireland will deny that its condition 
has improved enormously in the last 
century, and that the improvement in the 
position of Irishmen in 1890 as compared 
with their position in 1750 is greater 
than the improvement that has taken 
place in the position of Englishmen 
between the years 1750 and 1890. If 
that be true—and surely it is truae—what 
use is it to quote statistics about mud 
hovels and lunatics ? Lunatics have in- 
creased because they are now looked 
after; our registration of lunatics shows 
now a larger number, because in the century 
to which the hon. Member looks back as 
the golden age of Ireland lunatics were 
tied to posts or were allowed to stray 
unattended through the fields, and nobody 
counted them because nobody cared for 
them. I now come to two arguments 
which are not only bad, but which, as I 
said before, are sentimental and bad. 
The first of them is drawn from the fact, 
or alleged fact, that England is responsible 
for Ireland’s woes, and that this Bill is 
some set-off against the wrongs formerly 
inflicted upon Ireland by this country. 
I have not been slow to admit that in the 
history of Ireland England has often|played 
asorry part, but Ido not admit that in the 
great tragedy extending over all those 
centuries England has been the villain of 
the piece. It is not true, and I feel dis- 
gusted at the creeping hypocrisy —when 
it is not ignorance—which throws upon 
this country, and upon this country alone, 
all the responsibility, or more than one- 
half of the responsibility, for Irish ills. 
The Prime Minister is fond of quoting 
the opinion of the civilised world. The 
civilised world forms its opinion largely 
from the speeches made by English 
politicians, and if English politicians go 
about abusing England, no wonder 
that foreign countries, unaccustomed 
to our peculiar methods of _ political 
coutroversy, take English politicians at 
their word. But what is the fact ? The 
fact is, that before the English power 
went to Ireland, Ireland was a collection 
of tribes waging constant and internecine 
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warfare, without law, without civilisa- 
tion. Although the law is imperfectly 
obeyed, and although civilisation may be 
imperfectly apprehended, all the law and 
all the civilisation in Ireland is the work 
of England. The unity, the imperfect 
unity, which Ireland enjoys—that also is 
the work of England, and the Parliament 
which Ireland desires to have restored to 
her, what was that but the work of 
Englishmen ? The mention of that 
Parliament brings me to the last of the 
arguments, of the bad and sentimental 
arguments, which have been adduced in 
favour of this Bill and which I need 
notice. Almost every hon. Member who 
has spoken from below the Gangway has 
claimed this Bill as—I was going to say 
an instalment—but, at all events, a con- 
tribution towards what they regard as 
their national right. But how do they 
define the Irish nation’ The hon. 
Member for North Kerry, in the able 
speech he made last night, described a 
nation as consisting of those who were 
united by race, by creed, and by common 
interests. 

Mr. SEXTON: I spoke of those as 
amongst the marks of a nation, 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; they 
were the only marks enumerated by the 
hon. Member—race, creed, and common 
interest. 
who demand a Parliament 


Now, who are they in Ireland 
What 
nation is this, judged by those marks ? 
It is a nation for which I have a very 
high respect, but it is not a nation which 
ever had a Parliament. Those who had 
a Parliament in Ireland desired one no 
longer. But that section of the com- 
munity, united, as the hon, Member for 
Kerry said, by race, by religion, and by 
common interest, they have never had a 
Parliament. If you in your madness 
give them a Parliament you will not be 
restoring an ancient privilege to which 
they claim a right; you will be giving 
them something for the first time—some- 
thing which, in the whole course of their 
history, they have never yet enjoyed. I 
think it will be admitted by those who 
have endeavoured to follow this Debate 
as I have done that the greater bulk of 
the speeches have not been oceupied in 
developing the arguments which I have 
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just briefly sketched, and to which I 
have indicated the reply. They have 
been occupied either in discussing the 
antecedents of the various politicians of 
eminence—they have omitted me from 
their category—[* No ”]—I do not re- 
collect any quotations from my speeches 
—or they have been occupied in attempt- 
ing to answer the arguments against the 
Bill. And I must admit that the 
answers have been extraordinarily in- 
adequate. This is a Debate remark- 
able for many of the speeches which 
have been delivered ; but surely even 
more remarkable for the speeches which 
have not been delivered. Surely 
the number of powerful arguments 
—arguments which every one must admit 
are powerful and relevant—which has 
been simply passed by, either with no 
notice at all, or with the most perfunc- 
tory notice, has never been equalled. It 
would be impossible within the limits of 
the time at my disposal to go over all 
these arguments and discuss them ; but 
what answer has ever been given to the 
argument which we have brought forward 
that by this Bill—and I am now discuss- 
ing the objections from the English point 
of view—England loses all freedom in the 
treatment of its finance ? If this precious 
measure passes, you will have two Com- 
mittees of Supply and two Appropriation 
Bills. For anything I know to the con- 
trary you will require to have two Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer. But, above 
and beyond these difficulties, you will not 
be able to touch either the Customs or the 
Excise without altering all your relations 
to Ireland in a manner which may be, 
and probably will be, most unjust to the 
British taxpayer. In other words, you 
will not be able to touch them at all. 
What is the answer ? The Prime Minister 
admits the inconvenience, but he does not 
explain how it is to be got over. In this 
and in other cases, especially in one great 
vase to which I will allude later, it 
appears to be thought by the Government 
that, if they themselves produce an argu- 
ment against their proposals, it is 
sufficient to absolve themselves from the 
trouble of replying to it. As far as I 
know not a single word has been dropped 
from the Government Bench or-from:the 
Government side of the House on what I 
may call the military or geographical 
aspect of the question. It is not unim- 
portant, though I will not go into it now. 
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But I will say that when a responsible 
Government comes down to this House 
and proposes to establish an independent 
Executive in an Island placed strategically 
in relation to Great Britain as Ireland is 
placed, and does not justify that course 
by showing that it cannot bear the evil 
fruits which most of us fear from it, that 
Government shows at all events a very 
great indifference in meeting argument 
with argument and discussion with dis- 
cussion. But I pass from that unanswered 
argument. And what answer has been 
given to another argument which deals 
not with the security of the Empire, but 
with the pockets of the taxpayer, and 
which surely ought to have received a 
little more attention from the promoters 
of this Bill? I refer to the security for 
the British creditor. I am aware that 
the Chief Secretary has dealt with this 
question, but not by answering it. He 
was good enough to say that the secu- 
rities for the Land Purchase Billl were 
illusory securities, and that his own were 
much better. He appears to think that 
it is much better for 2 man to be able to 
present a cheque to a gentleman who will 
not honour it than for a man to have in 
his poeket the money by which his own 
debts if necessary may be paid. That is 
precisely and exactly the distinction 
between the securities which were estab- 
lished for land purchase last year, and 
the so-called securities proposed by this 
Government for the same kind of debt, 
and for any future one which may be 
contracted. But there are more im- 
portant questions, I admit, than questions 
of mere cash. What, then, are we to 
say to the reply of the Government 
made to us when we deal with the 
question or the so-called supremacy of 
the British Parliament ? That subject 
was fully worked out by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham. It was 
dealt with, or rather it was touched 
upon only, in the most eloquent and able 
speech of the Home Secretary. But, 
though that speech was able and eloquent, 
it was, at all events on this point, far 
from conclusive. I have spent much 
o’ my public life in endeavouring to 
understand the legal mind, and I admit 
that I have but imperfectly succeeded. 
The Home Secretary only occasionally 
lapses into the legal mind ; but when he 
had to discuss the question of the 
supremacy of the Imperial Parliament, 
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I do not think he can be exonerated 


from that charge. He explained, not at 
undue length, but at considerable length, 
that the Imperial Parliament would be 
still supreme. Legally, of course, it 
would be supreme ; no one has doubted 
it. But what layman takes the slightest 
interest in these paper supremacies ? For 
my part, I take no more interest in the 
question of whether the Imperial Parlin 
ment is Gn paper superior to the Irish 
Parliament than I do as to the order of 
precedence at a London dinner party, 
The thing is of no public interest or 
moment whatever. What we want to 


know is where the power lies. Who is 
going to exercise supremacy ? Who is 


going to be the de facto ruler of Ireland ? 
Is it to be this Parliament or that 
Parliament ¢ I noticed that there is 
some divergence of opinion on this point, 
It was the business presumably of 
the hon. Member for Waterford to 
re-assure his friends in Ireland; and so 
he gave it as his opinion that the 
supremacy of this Parliament, though it 
existed on paper, never would be exer- 
cised. It was the business of the Home 
Secretary to re-assure the trembling flock 
behind him, and he therefore told us 
that the supremacy of this Parliament 
Was a very real thing, extending to 
person, property, and goodness knows 
what; and that it had to be supported 
—so far did the fancy and imagination 
of the right hon. Gentleman carry him— 
by a body of Imperial officials not yet 
in existence, for which no provision is 
made in the Bill, and for whieh, as I 
understand, the Government do not 
mean to make any provision. I hope 
hon. Members opposite will recognise 
that if the Bill remains unamended in 
Committee, it will be a Bill in whieh 
the supremacy of this Assembly is an 
illusory supremacy, and that if they 
mean to retain the right the Home Secre- 
tary thinks they ought to possess, they 
ought to vote for Amendments whieh will 
make the supremacy a reality. But there 
is another question which from your 
point of view to me appears to be even 
more important than the supremacy of 
the British Parliament. I refer to the 
“in and out ” clause—Clause 9. Against 
that clause very powerful arguments 
have been used by the right hon, and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Bury 
and by other hon, Members who have 
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spoken in this Debate, but by no Member 
with such effect and force as by the 
Prime Minister himself. What answer 
does the Prime Minister on the Second 
Reading make to the Prime Minister on 
the First Reading ? The answer of the 
Prime Minister on the Second Reading 
is that he hopes the Irish Members will 
not atterd. [Mr. W. E. GLapstTone 
disseuted.} The right hon. Gentleman 
said something very like it. He said 
they would not very often attend. I 
qualify my statement of what he said by 
saying that he hoped they would not 
very often attend. [Mr. W. E. 
GLADSTONE dissented.] Well, he thought 
they would not very often attend. Iam 
always pleased when, even after repeated 
efforts, I succeed in getting a quotation 
from the Prime Minister according to his 
mind. But, Sir, we wart some more re- 
assuring argument than, I will not say 
the hope, but the expectation, of the 
Prime Minister. The right hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Bury, 
following others, has shown conclusively 
that our procedure in this House will be 
shattered, and must be shattered, under 
this clause if it remains unaltered. I 
will only point out in addition that 
something more important than the 
procedure of this House will be shattered 
by that clause. What is the Constitution 
of this country ? At the present time it 
is a government by Cabinet. No written 
Constitution embodies the reality of our 
Government. That reality has been the 
slow growth of time, the slow con- 
sequence of the political sagacity of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and no greater triumph 
of that political sagacity exists than the 
creation of a government by Cabinet, 
responsible to the majority in this House. 
You will, and you must, shatter that 
Constitution if you introduce into it two 
majorities—an Imperial majority and a 
British majority ; two Governments—an 
Imperial Government and a_ British 
Government. Take the present Cabinet, 
whom I see ranged before me opposite, 
formed into a phalanx. There is the 
Home Secretary, the Secretary for 
Seotland, the President of the Local 
Government Board, the right hon. 
Gentleman who presides over the Board 
of Works. I had almost said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he has 
a little something to do with Irish 


affairs—all the gentlemen I have men- 
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tioned have nothing to do with Ireland 
at all. Are they going to be made de- 
pendent on an Irish majority ? Under 
your Bill are those particular Ministers 
going to be dependent on an Irish 
majority? Most Britons would never 
stand it for a day, and it is clear enough 
that, whatever else Clause 9 will do, it 
will destroy government by Cabinet as 
government by Cabinet now exists. 
What will come out of the system I do 
not pretend to say. I do not think the 
Government ever reflected upon that. 
It may be that the power of the Crown 
will be greatly augmented ; but of this, 
at all events, I am sure—that I cannot 
propheey the outcome of it, though I am 
sure that your existing system, with all 
its merits, will be absolutely destroyed 
by this Bill as it stands. What answer 
has been given on the question of 
finality 7 I am sure most hon. Members 
heard the speech of the hon. Member for 
North Kerry last night, and I hope they 
liked the prospect he held out tothem on the 
question of finality. His idea is that for 
the next three years this House will be 
occupied with the Irish Land Question. 


Mr. SEXTON: What I said was 
that the Irish Parliament cannot be 
oceupied with it if it is dealt with as it 
must be dealt with here. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Well, the 
hon. Member said this at all events, that 
it was a vital question and that it must 
be dealt with here. 

Mr. SEXTON: Might be. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Might be 
dealt with here, and that there must be 
103 Irish Members to deal with it. I 
think it is no injustice to deduce from 
these statements that the prospect held 
out is that we shall be discussing the 
Irish Land Question for a considerable 
portion of the three years, and at the end 
of that time another Home Rule Bill 
will have to be brought in to settle the 
exact proportion in which the Irish 
Members are to be represented here, 
What did the hon. Member say on the 
argument of finality brought before us 
by the Home Secretary ? He said the 
right hon. Gentleman was perfectly con- 
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tent with all the declarations on the other 
side on the question of finality. 


“Surely it is true,” he said, “almost to the 
verge of commonplace, that no arrangement 
you could make would be permanent or eternal.” 
I quite agree, and no house you build can 
be permanent or eternal, but when you 
build a house you do not expect it to 
tumble about your ears the next month. 
And our objection to this scheme is that 
from the very nature of the case it em- 
bodies what the hon. Member for North- 
East Cork truly called a compromise, 
which, from its very nature, cannot last. 
If hon. Members below the Gangway 
had never varied the statement of their 
views, they would say our rights and 
claims are far in excess of this Bill. 
But they now say we have given up all 
our old opinions, and we are prepared to 
take this Bill as a compromise and do 
our best. I want to know what right 
they have to say that even for themselves, 
still more what right they have to say it 
for Ireland, and, more than all, what 
chance there is of that compromise being 
kept. We canall consent to compromise 
our rights, when the rights which we 
give up do not touch our daily life and 
our deepest interests. What are the 
rights which the Irish Members give up ? 
By this Bill they give up their rights to 
deal with religion, with education, and 
with trade. These are three things that 
touch their lives every moment, and is it 
not ludicrous to tell us that, holding them 
to be debts due by this country to an 
oppressed nationality, they are going to 
give their permanent and final consent 
to abandoning those attributes of nation- 
ality ? In this matter we are not left to 
our own deductions from our knowledge 
of human nature. We have history to 
go by. It is not the first time that a 
subordinate Parliament has existed in 
Ireland. A subordinate Parliament ex- 
isted—differing, it is true, in many 
respects, but still similar to that now 
proposed to this extent, in being sub- 
ordinate—in 1782, Everything which 
then called itself Irish patriotism in 
those days rose up and said :—“ Our rights 
cannot be satisfied without an inde- 
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pendent Parliament, and an independent 
Parliament we will have.” These hon. 
Gentlemen, the unworthy successors of 
the Grattan—of the men of those days 
—are prepared to come forward and to 
barter away those rights for all time. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
Where is your green flag ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : I am trying 
to state your case as you yourselves would 
state it. These hon. Geutlemen come 
forward and say :—‘* We will barter 
away for all time those hereditary rights, 
even although those hereditary rights 
touch all the most important points of 
our National life.” The only other argu- 
ment to which I will allude from the 
English point of view is the threat— 
well, I will not say the threat, but the 
propheey—which has been made with 
regard to what wili happen if this Bill 
does not pass. The hon. Member for 
Kerry and the hon, Member for Water- 
ford and other speakers have endeavoured 
—and quite sincerely, I  believe—to 
alarm this House with the prospect of 
the consequences which will ensue should 
this country refuse to ratify the present 
measure. What are those consequences ? 
I suppose we shall have a renewal of 
crime, and that the mutilation of cattle 
will increase, and I suppose that a few 
more defenceless people will be shot in 
their homesteads, 


Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Does 
the right hon. Gentleman suggest that I 
said that ? I did nothing of the sort. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am 
endeavouring, I admit, only to fill in the 
picture which the hon, Member left in 
such obscure outline. 


An hon. MemBer: Cranborne ! 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Nor do I for 
a moment suggest that the hon. Member 
is going to stimulate crime. I never 
[A ery of “Oh!”} I 
have the courage of my opinions, and I 
say that was not in my thoughts. The 
hon. Member was not in my mind, The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Seere- 
tary, in the speech delivered on Tuesday, 


dreamt of it. 
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accounted for the payment of rents by 
the Irish tenants this year by their desire 
to promote the stability of the present 
Government. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I took that as the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. 


Mr. A.J.BALFOUR: Unfortunately, 
for reasons which the right hon. Gentle- 
man will understand, I was not able to 
be here when the right hon. Gentleman 
made his speech, and my only source of 
information as to what his use of the 
arguments is from what has appeared 
in the newspapers. J leave the remark- 
able problem of why the Irish tenants 
paid their rents in a year in which, 
according to all Irish authorities, it was 
much more difficult for them to do so 
than usual wholly unsolved. So much 
for the argument from the English point 
of view which has been advanced. Now 
what is the point of view of Ireland ? 
And in saying that I do not mean from 
the point of view of hon. Members for 
Ireland, but from the point of view of 
Ireland itself. The first argument from 
the Irish point of view which I shall 
touch upon is the money argument. I 
am not going to survey the active con- 
troversy which has been going on about 
15 per cent. and 25 per cent. and all the 
rest of it, which will have to be threshed 
out thoroughly in Committee, but this, 
at all events, is clear—that even in the 
judgment of the Prime Minister the 
treatment of Ireland is generous, and 
that, by the universal consensus of every 
single Irish Member who has spoken, the 
treatment of Ireland is not only un- 
generous, but will lead Ireland within a 
brief and very measurable interval to 
absolute bankruptey. Nothing could be 
really more amusing than to compare the 
principles of the Treasury Bench on this 
subject with the principles of Irishmen. 
The Irish Secretary said—I think I have 
got his exact words—that “he dis- 
approved of this system of bribes and 
doles and fat sops.” But the Member 
for North Kerry does not disapprove of 
then 
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Mr. SEXTON : I do not desire sops, 
or bribes, or doles. 1 simply want fair 
play. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes; but the 
point is what the hon. Member calls fair 
play, and his view of fair play is this— 
that all “the bribes and doles and fat 
sops” of the past should be capitalised 
and should be given to Ireland as a per- 
manent grant. He is not content with 
that. Ireland, if fruitful in nothing else, 
has been fruitful in the last century in 
bad debts—fruitful in bad debts to the 
British Exchequer. There, also, the 
hon. Member for Kerry, in his desire for 
fair play, wishes to capitalise, and wishes 
to take into account, and desires to 
increase the annual stipend to Ireland by 
the amount of the debts which Ireland 
has failed to pay. He is like a tenant— 
I should not be thought ungenercus, 
perhaps, if I said an Irish tenant—who 
regards the fact that he has not paid his 
rent in the past as an adequate reason 
for omitting it in the future. It is quite 
clear, and it must be quite clear to the 
Government themselves, that the diffi- 
culties of arranging this account between 
England and Ireland are enormous. You 
are deliberately destroying, to the extent 
of throwing it into the sea, the whole of 
that available wealth which consists in 
British credit. You have got somehow 
to make up the deficiency. You have 
got to make up the further deficiency 
which will arise in Ireland from the with- 
drawal of English or British generosity 
from the withdrawal of “ bribes, doles, 
and fat sops.” How are you going to 
arrange these discordant claims ? I have 
not the slightest conception ; but I know 
that the British public, at all events, are 
not so enamoured of this Bill that they 
are anxious to pay heavily for the privi- 
lege of passing it, and that, if you 
propose to get over the difficulties by 
further muleting the British taxpayer, 
your difficulties in the House may 
diminish, but your difficulties out of the 
House will be very largely increased. 
The next point I must raise is one which 
has hardly been touched upon in this 
Debate, and which [, at all events, could 
not reconcile it with my duty to leave 
undealt with, or, at all events, unalluded 
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to—I mean the position of the Civil 
servants and of the Constabulary. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland reproached 
me in his speech with having in Dublin 
used words about the Constabulary 
calculated to diminish the loyalty of that 
Foree. If my words had any effect of 
that kind I regret it, but not one word 
that I uttered can I withdraw, nor can 
I express the slightest regret that I took 
up what I believed to be the just cause 
of these greatly oppressed servants. 
[Laughter.| 1 understand that hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway laugh at 
that ; but is it not evident that, whoever 
else may be sacrificed in the revolution 
which you are endeavouring to accomplish, 
at allevents the Civil servants will be sacri- 
ficed—at all events the Constabulary will 
be sacrificed [Cries of “No!”] The 
terms—I am not going to discuss them in 
detail—but I say distinctly inmy judgment 
the terms proposed in the Schedules are 
utterly inadequate to meet the justice of 
the case ; and it is inconsistent with the 
elementary principles of honour that 
something more should not be done than 
is proposed in this Bill. I am aware 
that the Chief Secretary not only ex- 
pressed the hope that the Irish would 
retain the present Civil Service, but that 
he went the length of saying they would 
be mad if they did not retain it. I will 
read him an extract which will enable 
him to judge of the sanity of the Irish 
Members from his own point of view. 
It is not raked up from the dust-bin. It 
is, on the contrary, an article in a very 
serious review by a very serious politician 
—it is an article by the Member for 
Cork City (Mr. W. O’Brien) in The 
Fortnightly. It was published as late 
as November, 1892, two months after 
the present Government came into Office. 
The hon. Member is discussing—* Mr. 
Morley’s Task in Ireland,” and what 
does he say— 





“ Mr. Morley came to Ireland with the powers 
of a Cromwell, but he is a Cromwell with a 
Royalist Army.” 

He goes on— 

“ Why not purge the Public Service, then, of 
such servants ?""— 
servants whom the Irish Members would 
be mad if they did not retain, 


“Is not the work of ‘clearing out the Castle’ 
the very job Mr. Morley has come to Ireland 
to perform? There would be no difficulty in 
picking out Nationalists competent to ad- 
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minister the Castle departments as uprightly 
and well as they have upon the whole adminis- 
tered the affairs of the City Corporations and 
Poor Law Boards.” 


Anhon. MemBer: And The Freeman’s 
Journal. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (reading)— 
“Even with a Home Rule Chief Secretary at 
the helm, the place is in quarantine. The Irish 
public have the same sort of sympathy for Mr. 
Morley as fora gallant surgeon who embarks 
in a plague-stricken hulk all alone.” 
Those are the deliberate views written 
in a serious journal by a serious poli- 
tician as to the methods that would be 
adopted by an Irish Executive when an 
Irish Executive comes into Office. What 
prospect will the Irish Government have 
when, with these views before him, the 
Chief Secretary thinks that the Schedule 
he has appended to the Bill is adequate 
compensation for the claims of that great 
Department of which he is the head ? 
There are many other points upon which 
I ought to touch. It is not necessary 
for me to ask, I think, after the Debate 
to-night, what is the value of the 
safeguards with which we are told 
the Bill bristles. The old arguments 
of the American Constitution served 
up to the Irish Loyalists by the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy (Mr. J. Bryce) 
Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): The Negro Clauses. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: 
the Negro Clauses ; they have, I think, 
received adequate treatment from pre- 





Exactly, 


vious speakers. 
from the unanswered statement of the 
rigbt hon. and learned Member for Bury 
(Sir H. James), and of my noble Friend 
the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord R. Churchill), which, I think, 
deserves more attention than it has 
received. This, again, the Chief Secre- 
tary endeavoured to answer, but he had 
no effective reply to it. He said it was 
a mare’s nest. It is quite allowable to 
call an argument a mare’s nest if you 
have previously shown it to be a mare’s 
nest, but the mere naked statement that 
it is a mare’s nest is not an adequate 
method of treating a serious proposition 
advanced from such a quarter, My 


I pass from that, and 
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noble Friend said you have constituted a 
special Court in Ireland which is to deal 
with ail the questions on which an Irish 
Parliament cannot touch — questions 
some of which are satisfied and some of 
which are not satisfied in the Bill, and 
any suit connected with any of those 
questions you bring before the Exchequer 
Judges and the Privy Council. My noble 
Friend went on to say that some of those 
trials would be before a jury. Clearly 
there could not be a jury before the 
Exchequer Judges or before the Privy 
Council. If there was, the Exchequer 
Judges would totally lose the character 
they were intended to possess of being 
Judges appointed by the Imperial Go- 
verrment, wholly independent of any- 
thing that goes on in Ireland. What 
chance any British case or any Imperial 
vase Will have before an Irish Judge, 
if with the Irish Judge is associated an 
Irish jury, nobody is better able to 
estimate than the right hon. Gentleman 
himself. ‘To that contention no answer 
has been given, any more than to the 
further contention on the part of my 
noble Friend that Trinity College is 
safeguarded under this Bill to a very 
small extent. The position of that great 
Corporation, the one bright spot in Irish 
history, is not merely imperilled, but 
rendered absolutely insecure if the Bill 
remain unamended. The hon. Member 
for Kerry and the hon. Member for Cork 
have described the feelings expressed in 
the North-East of Ireland as a mere 
factitious demonstration got up by the 
landlords. 


Mr. SEXTON : And ex-Ministers. 
Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Is there any 


man of more sober judgment who con- 
curs in that view ’ Is there a single 
man who does not know that the 
1,500,000 Protestants, the larger number 
of whom are in Ulster, hate and loathe 
any violent resistance to the Bill which 
you desire to pass ? I confess that I 
augur the worst for the future governors 
of lreland who know so little of the 
country which they propose to govern, 
But I am aware that I can hardly pass 
from this subject without noticing the 
attacks that have been made upon me 


with reference to this matter. In the 
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arlier part of the Debate they were made 
rather by insinuation than by direct 
notice. Few hon. Gentlemen quoted 


from the speech they attacked. Others 
avoided mentioning it by name. Never- 


theless the attack was rather vehement, 
and the hon. Member for Devonport 
(Mr. E. J. C. Morton)—whose vocabu- 
lary does not, so far as my observation 
goes, suffer from undue poverty—was 
quite unable to find within his vocabu- 
lary any term sufficiently strong to 
describe the atrocities of which 1 was 
guilty. The only person with whom I 
mean to deal at the present time 
is the Home Secretary, who made, 
as I thought, a most able speech. 
In one of his most brilliant passages he 
made a vehement attack on my conduct 
at Belfast. He did not, however, quote 
the whole of my speech—I should say, 
he did not quote the whole passage 
which embodied the advice which I 
gave. If he had done so, perhaps he 
would have discovered that 1 had done 
as much as anybody else to help the 
Chief Sceretary in a very difficult task. 
But I did not interrupt the Home Secre- 
tary in the interests of art. I thought 
he ought to be allowed to make his 
rhetorical point without disturbance, and 
as I recognise in him one of the greatest 
of Parliamentary artists, I was quite 
rewarded for my discretion. But, Sir, 
what was it that L actually said at 
Belfast? 1 am going to deal purely 
with the part that he quoted. In the 
first place, I said that Parliamentary 
majorities might be tyrannical. Is that 
denied? [* No!™] I said, in the 
second place, that Parliamentary majori- 
ties might be stupid. Is that denied ? 
[ Loud cries of “No!” and several hon, 
Members : The last Parliament! ] 
All Parliaments. In the third place, L 
said that if the tyranny and stupidity 
reached a certain point, I had not come 
there to preach a doctrine of non-resist- 
ance, which I should not preach if the 
incriminated power had been a» Monarch 
instead of a Parliament. Now, Il 
take that to bea very good doctrine. 
I am quite sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer could give me, without leaving 
his place, half a dozen quotations from 
Charles James Fox bearing out every 
proposition that | ventured to affirm. We 
wre all agreed, then, that these views are 
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sound. The only question is in 
their application. I entirely admit that 
if doctrines of that kind are preached in 
the wrong place, at the wrong time, and 
to the wrong audience, very serious re- 
sponsibility lies on the man who does it. 
Let us take the parallel so ably worked 
out by the Home Secretary. He said— 

“Take the case of the Chief Secretary going 
down to Cork and making this speech in the 
time of the late Government; he wou!d soon 
have been on a plank bed.” 


Sir, unless the right hon. Gentleman had 
gone down to preach some form of out- 
rage or intimidation, he would have been 
in no danger of suffering imprisonment. 
My point is that whereas the men to 
whom the right hon. Gentleman would 
preach would have no grievance, the men 


to whom I spoke at Belfast would have 
the greatest grievance ever inflicted on 
civilised men if this Bill were passed. 
To whom would the right hon. Gentle- 
Sir, the Chief 
Secretary, if he preached to the citizens 


man have preached ? 


of Cork, would have been preaching to 
men who are given as citizens, not merely 
their share, but far more than their fair 
share, in the government of this country. 
He would have preached to men who, as 
Catholics, have a system of education 
more liberal than is given in almost any 
Catholic country in Europe; and he 
would have preached te men who, as 
tenants, live under laws such as have 
never been dreamt of by the tenants of 
any other country in the world. But to 
whom did I speak at Belfast ? I spoke 
to men who knew, if from nothing else, 
from the speeches of hon. Members 
below the Gangway, that Ireland is 
divided, fissured, rent into two sections, 
and that to give Ireland a Parliamentary 
system would be to give one section 
absolute control over the other. I spoke 
to men who knew that a Parliamentary 
Government for Ireland is only possible 
if Ireland be associated with England, 
and if the Irish division be merged in the 
higher unity of the United Kingdom. I 
spoke to men who knew that all that is 
most educated, all that is most intelligent, 
and all that is most enterprising in Ire- 
land belongs to the minority, that would 
be oppressed, I spoke to men who knew 
that by the teaching of Irish politicians 
patriotism had been confounded for years 
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with plunder, and that principles had 
been preached by one patriot and accepted 
by another, which would make any 
civilised government absolutely im- 
possible. 1 spoke to men devoted to the 
present Constitution of these Realms ; I 
spoke to men who were loyal subjects of 
the Queen, who were anxicus to obey the 
Imperial Parliament, and who could see 
no reason why they should be handed 
over to the protection of those who they 
knew would have absolute control over 
their destinies. Now I put it to hon, 
Gentlemen opposite, was it, under these 
circumstances, my business to preach the 
doctrine of nop-resistance ?_ Would you, 
if placed in the position of the men of 
the North-East of Ireland, practice the 
doctrine of non-resistance ? I do not 
believe that you would. It is because I 
believe that, that I refuse either outside 
or inside this House to make myself re- 
sponsible for opinions which I do not 
believe I should carry out in practice 
were I placed in the position of those to 
whom I spoke. Sir, I admit that those 
views depend, and must depend, upon the 
estimate formed of the character of the 
politicians who will control the Execu- 
tive in Ireland if you pass this Bill. 
The Home Secretary described every 
effort to discover from their previous 
speeches the character of those men as 
raking or “ scavenging” in the dust-bin 
for the garbage of old speeches. I do 
not wish to attach too much value or 
impertance to old speeches. But this 
argument of the Home Secretary, which 
was repeated by others who agree with 
him, proves a great deal too much. 
If the speeches of these gentlemen in the 
past, reiterated month after month and 
year after year, mean nothing, what 
value do we put on their speeches now, 
in which they declare their adhesion to 
this compromise ? If the gentlemen, the 
very able gentlemen, with whom we have 
to deal never speak their minds, what is 
the use of listening to them? I admit 
that the Irish race is, as the hon. Member 
for North Kerry said, quick-witted and 
hasty, and I admit they appear with 
great equanimity to give and receive 
epithets from each other ten thousand 
times stronger than they ever permit to 
be used against them by anybody else 
opposed to them ; and I must say I look 
forward with the utmost commiseration 
and sympathy to the gentlemen who will 
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oceupy a position like your own, Sir, in 
the Irish Parliament. But I make even 
a further concession. I quite agree that 
it would be absurd to press too hardly 
upon treasonable or  semi-treasonable 
utterances made 10 or 20 years ago. I 
do not wish to do it. I daresay hon. 
Gentlemen think there can be no more 
loyal subject of the Queen and no better 
Governor of Ireland under Imperial 
auspices than the ex-Fenian, on the 
same principle, I suppose,. that the 
reformed rake makes the best husband. 
I really do not wish to dispute that 
proposition. I say nothing against it. 
I tie no man down to the errors of his 
youth or the rash declarations he may 
have made as a boy of 20 or 25, but I 
think, making every allowance, hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
missed the real point of our objection. 
They forget that the Irish politicians 
have been occupied in a steady and con- 
sistent propaganda of doctrines with 
regard to property, and doctrines with 
regard to land, and doctrines with regard 
to government which are absolutely in- 
consistent as I think, and as I am sure 
the House thinks, with any government 
at all. They have preached spoliation, 
I admit undefined. They may have been 
converted, as the Chief Secretary says, 
from “ prairie value.” They may think 
that perhaps a landlord may get one- 
third or even one-fourth of his rent. I 
do not know the fraction which they 
now allow. But these men—they will 
not deny it—have preached, and still 
preach, doctrines with regard to the 
tenure of land, with regard to evictions, 
and to the taking of empty farms, to 
resistance to the Sheriff and the execu- 
tion of writs of the Courts for rent and 
other matters—doctrines, in other words, 
connected with the agrarian question in 
Ireland which, if they are applied in 
Ireland under this Home Rule Bill, will 
simply mean that 1894 will see a con- 
fiscation more absolutely monstrous and 
unjustifiable than any of the monstrous 
and unjustifiable confiscations which 
stain the history of Ireland. Well, Sir, 
what answer is made to that? These 
facts were known, and are known, to 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. So well were 
they known to them that seven years 
ago almost every man whom I see on 
that Bench, either explicitly or by 
implication, stated that it was a question 
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of honour to settle the Irish Land Ques- 
tion when you gave Home Rule. I 
asked on the First Reading, What has 
become of honour? I ask on the Second 
Reading, What has become of honour ? 
I hope the right hon. Gentleman who 
replies to me in concluding this Debate 
will tell us how it comes about that, 
after all these seven years of reflection, 
having seen these gentlemen at 
work during these seven years, he is 
still prepared to attempt to settle 
the Irish Government Bill without 
settling the Land Question. Why, Sir, 
they are converted upon many questions 
—so they tell us, and so I believe—but 
they can never be converted upon this 
question. This is the question which 
has brought them power; this is the 
question which has brought them place 
in this House; this is the doctrine by 
which they have sueceeded in bringing 
Home Rule to the front; this is the 
question by which they mean to gain the 
liberties of their country ; and do you 
mean to tell me it would be possible for 
these gentlemen, whatever their inten- 
tion, if you gave them to-morrow an 
Irish Legislature, not to attempt to carry 
out, either by Executive or legislative 
means, doctrines which, without incon- 
sistency, and without variation, they have 
preached to the peasantry of Ireland for 
the last 12 years?’ The thing is im- 
possible. And yet, Sir—and this is the 
last remark I will make, though I think 
that this Bill is caleulated to inflict un- 
told injury upon all minorities in Ire- 
land, injury upon the Constabulary and 
upon the Civil Service, injury upon the 
men of business and the men of education, 
injury upon the landlords and upon the 
tenants who disobey the rule of the Land 
League—yet after all it may be possible 
that, of all the sufferers from this Bill, 
those you expect most to benefit by it 
will be the greatest. I plead here not 
merely for the minority, but for the 
majority. It is true that claims are 
made for that majority which I cannot 
allow. It is true that many of the great 
names in Irish literature and history— 
Doyle, Swift, Goldsmith, Berkeley, 
Burke, and Wellington—all the great 
names that have administered Ireland, 
have belonged by race, by religion, and 
by class, not to those who claim to be 
the Irish nation and who want Home 
Rule, but to that minority of Irishmen 
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who repudiate Home Rule. I believe 
that, in the long run, the Irish race— 
I mean the representatives of the Celtic 
race—will lose more than any other class 
of the community. Ido not wish to lose 
them. [Zaughter.] Hon. Gentlemen 
may laugh, but I am speaking the strict 
truth. 1 think they are a most valuable 
and important element in the great nation 
to which we belong, and if you pass this 
Bill Great Britain loses these men for 
sure. I do not mean that separation 
would necessarily ensue. I think it will, 
but that is not my argument. My argu- 
ment is, if in the name of nationality you 
eoncede this boon to the Celtie portion of 
the population, it is to the Assembly you 
thus create that every member of that 
Celtic majority will look. It is round 
that Assembly that his affections and 
hopes will concentrate. It will embody all 
his traditions, it will be the centre of all his 
associations. They will look at us—the 
great Imperial Parliament, which ought 
to be the Parliament for all these Islands 
—as a foreign and a defeated body. They 
will look at us as an Assembly which 
only exists for the purpose of wringing 
from us, by means legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, concessions even greater than this 
Bill proposes. You will compel them 
for ever to drink from the bitter, narrow, 
and polluted streams of purely Irish 
history—that unhappy history—and you 
will forbid them practically and effee- 
tively to touch that broader stream and 
purer stream of national life which I 
should desire them to partake of, and 
which they will partake of if only you 
have patience. Recolleet that when this 
century began, when the Union was first 
tried, you had as its opponents the Pro- 
testant minority. ‘They are converted. 
Ninety years of Home Rule has proved 
to them that Ireland’s happiness and sal- 
vation consists, and must consist, in union 
with this country. Why should not 
another generation see the same blessed 
process carried out. Nothing shall make 
me believe that that is impossible ; 
nothing shall make me believe that it is 
beyond the power of this Assembly ; but 
if you chose in your madness to commit 
this great political crime, and to make 
yourselves responsible for this irreparable 
National disaster, then, indeed, all hopes 
of a peaceful and united Ireland will 
vanish, and vanish for ever. 
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*Tue FIRST LORD or the 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Giapsvone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): Mr. Speaker, 
the right hon. Gentleman, in that portion 
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of the able speech he has just delivered, 
which purported to deal with the argu- 
ments upon this Bill—{ mean the first 
portion of it—pursued a course not un- 
common with gentlemen who find them- 
selves in his position. Summing up on 
the part of his Party, he boldly said that 
the arguments upon his side were many 
and good, and those against him were 
few and bad, that the answers given by 
us to his arguments were weak and 
worthless, and the answers given by our 
opponents to our arguments were sound 
and powerful. That is a summary of 
the statement with which the right hon. 
gentleman opened his address. But, Sir, 
the misfortune, with a view to practical 
progress on this question, is that we 
happen to entertain upon this side of the 
House, with respect to his arguments and 
his answers, precisely the disparaging 
opinion which he applies to ours. I 
think I can sum up in four very short 
phrases, sufficiently expressive, what I 
conceive to be the staple, the bulk, the 
aggregate of that copious mass of matter 
which has been laid before us by the 
opponents of our Bill. The first of their 
powerful weapons is bold assertion ; the 
second of their powerful weapons is per- 
sistent exaggeration ; the third of their 
powerful weapons is constant miscon- 
struction ; and the fourth and iast of 
their powerful weapous is copious, arbi- 
trary, and baseless prophecy. As the 
right hon. Gentleman will know, it is im- 
possible for me to go through the whole 
of his arguments, Still, it is only fair 
that I should give some examples of what 
I think justifies my rather disparaging 
description of the contentions opposed to 
us. I spoke of bold assertions. Well, 
Sir, the right hon. Gentleman says that 
we are now going to subject Ireland to a 
system of duplication of finance such as 
is unprecedented and intolerable. The 
father, Sir, of duplication of finance in 
this country is his own Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), who has 
introduced in his arrangements with re- 
spect to the Death Duties provisions that 
are open to all the objections the right 
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hon. Gentleman can possibly make to 
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the financial proposals in our Bill. For 
the British Exchequer and the Irish 
Exchequer, read the Imperial Exchequer 
and the Local Exchequer, and every word 
I have said is exactly confirmed. I wish 
to turn for a moment to these financial 
subjects, for I want to obtain from the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
has had the misfortune to fall into a 
gross error that has become the basis of 
boundless misrepresentation—I want to 
obtain from him that apology which he 
ought to have voluntarily offered. I 
hope to find an opportunity of going 
back to that subject. But, in the 
meantime, while I do not deny that 
the Union has, among other difficulties 





left to us, as it now stands, the inconve- 
nient inheritance of complicated financial 
rrangements, which we must endeavour 
» unravel, yet I do not hesitate to 
ay, if I may venture to place my own 
xperience against that of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that there is nothing i in those 
difficulties which ought for a moment to 
abash or terrify men who have a great 
object in view, and who do not intend to 
be impeded by secondary obstacles from 
the attainment of that object. I spoke 
of persistent exaggeration. The right 
hon. Gentleman has given me in the 
latter part of his speech an extremely 
simple illustration of that second proposi- 
tion. I think I heard him speak—if I 
misheard him, which I too often do, he 
will kindly correct me—in the latter part 
of his speech of 1,500,000 Protestants in 
Ireland as the other day we heard of the 
500,000 sturdy adults that marched on 
the flags of Belfast. We have uo statis- 
tical and authentic record of the 500,000 
on the flags at Belfast, whereas, happily, 
we have a statistical and authentic record 
of the Protestants of Ireland—the Pro- 
testants of Ireland whose number the right 
hon. Gentleman so modestly stated, with 
the full belief that his speech contained 
nothing but demonstrative and unanswer- 
ble arguments. Indeed, the right hon. 
rentleman did not take the trouble to 
efer to those official statistics which 
vould have told him that the Protestants 
of Ireland were not a million and a half, 
uit were eleven hundred and odd thou- 
hand. This is an example of what I may 
pall constant misconstruction, and in his 
vase if it had not been, as I am sure it is, 
uvoluntary, I should say most daring 
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misconstruction. Here I will touch on 
one of the most important points involved 
in the discussion—namely, supremacy. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that we 
have indeed provided a paper supremacy, 
but one that is quite worthless. We say 
that our supremacy is to be, for the first 
time in the last 90 years, a supremacy 
founded upon right as well as backed by 
power. The right hon, Gentleman says 
it is a supremacy perfect in the abstract, 
but, according to the declarations of the 
Irish Representatives, utterly valueless 
and absurd, because it is well understood 
that it is never to be brought into exercise, 
and for confirmation of that statement he 
referred to the remarkable speech of the 
hon. Member for Waterford. I am _ not 
sure whether the hon. Member heard this 
portion of the right hon. Gentleman's 
speech, for if he had he could not 
possibly have passed it by without inter- 
ruption, for, whereas the right hon, 
Gentleman referred to him as having 
made the admission that he made the 
supremacy entirely dependent upon the 
doctrine that it was never to be exercised, 
I myself heard the hon. Member declare, 
not only that it was a supremacy in its 
own character inalienable, but that it was 
likewise a supremacy that ought not to 
be brought into action except in the case 
which he believed to be improbable—and 
I coneur with him—of the commission 
of some gross injustice in Ireland. 
That is the whole doctrine, the whole 
illustration given by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and I think that applies as a fair 
instance of what I have called constant 
misconstruction. With regard to the 
arbitrary, wilful, copious, baseless, pro- 
phecies by hon. Members opposite 1 will 
not detain the House with particular 
illustrations. My illustration is in the 
whole stock-in-trade of the Party oppo- 
site. The speech of the right hon, Mem- 
ber for Birmingham may be said to have 
contained almost nothing else. If I were 
to attempt to proceed by details the 
process would become very difficult or 
impossible, amid the overwhelming mass 
of my materials. My case is not the case 
of hon. Gentlemen so common in this 
House, who begin by assuring the House 
their speech will be a short one. These 
promises of brevity, always given with 
perfect honesty, yet from one cause or 
another constantly break down. If I 
were to stand upon the footing analogous 
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to the character which was given by the 
ancients to lovers’ vows which lad to be 
attended with the privileged and chartered 
liberty of being broken, “ Jupiter omni- 
potexs perjuria ridet amantum,” aud a 
governor of this sublunary sphere might 
find similar opportunities for amusement 
in tracing in detail the mode in which a 
man who begins with a most moderate 
estimate of space presently passes far 
beyond the demands he purposed to make 
on you. I will say this, that I find my- 
self compelled by the hour of the night 
and by many circumstances to omit many 
matters that I should have wished 
seriously to discuss. I intended to omit 
all reference to the land, but the appeal 
of the right hon. Gentleman compels me 
to say that in my opinion we have made 
ample provision for the redemption of 
our pledges with regard to land. We 
have proposed to secure to Parliiment 
ample time for taking whatever measures 
it may think imposed upon it by duty, 
by honour, by equity with respect to 
Irish land, and if we have not attempted 
to couple together a Home Rule Bill and 
a Land Bill, what is the amount of the 
charge against us? It is that we have 
refused to do that which we know would 
have been a suicidal act, because it would 
have involved the undertaking on our 
part of what was not only difficuit, but 
with respect to simultaneous action 
totally and absolutely impossible. I will 
not refer further to that subject, and I 
will not refer to the guarantees for the 
minority, nor to two matters for which 
I think myself particularly responsible. 
One is the state of foreign opinion. 
That is not the opinion of the moment, 
as the right hon. Gentleman seems to say, 
but is a permanent, standing, recognised 
sentiment and conviction as displayed 
in the universal literature of foreign 
countries with respect to the great issue 
as a whole between England and Ireland. 
That is a matter on which I have an 
account to settle with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Sleaford 
(Mr. Chaplin). I must return to that 
matter on some future day, and then I 
will show in what way the right hon. 
Gentleman deals with history, and how 
in particular he has represented the 
opinion of the illustrious Cavour ; but I 
pass on to a subject of the greatest im- 
portance with respect to the experience 
realised elsewhere, not only in foreign 
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countries, but in our own Colonies, of 
the effects of Home Rule, as _ illus- 
trated especially by the case of Canada. 
Though challenged by the speech of the 
right hon. and learned Member for Bury 
(Sir H. James), I will not now touch on 
the Land League ; but when I do pro- 
ceed to touch upon the Land League and 
to censure it, I must in honesty and 
honour make the admission that without 
the League the Act of 1881 would not 
at this moment stand on the pages of the 
Statute Book. And without the Aet I 
should be glad to know what upon the 
estimate of the most sanguine gentleman 
sitting opposite would at this moment 
have been the condition of Ireland. I 
will also omit another class of subjects 
which, at the same time, I admit it is not 
sasy to pass by. I mean the topics that 
are those not only of controversy, but 
almost of a personal character, especially 
when we come to consider the language 
that has been held and the doctrines that 
have been taught—ay ! taught not only 
by political characters, but by sages of 
the law. One word only will I say, 
after having listened for two hours to 
the speech of the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury (Sir H. James). I 
believe he once gave umbrage to extreme 
opponents by speaking forth in manly 
language the duty of keeping the peace 
and submitting to lawful authority ; but 
if he was so unhappy as in that great 
matter to give that particular form of 
offence, I congratulate him upon the com- 
pleteness with which he has purged himself 
from it. The reason why without further 
apology I decline all these important 
subjects-—-[ Opposition laughter.] 1 am 
complimented to find that there are a 
large body of gentlemen, not only of 
Members of Parliament, but of Members 
of Parliament who are opposed to me, 
who cannot bear to lose any of the argu- 
ments and statements I might address to 
the House. The reason why I pass these 
subjects by is that, in my opiniom and 
conviction, important as they are, and 
especially important as is the argument 
from the experience of Home Rule all 
over the world among the civilised aud 
European races, they do not raise the 
main issue, the issue which ought almost 
alone be present, at any rate principally 
present, in the mind of any man who is 
about to give a vote, not in Committee, 
but on the Second Reading of this Bill. 
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What, Sir, is that issue ? In my opinion 
it is this. How is Ireland to be 
governed ¢ Has that question been 
answered in this Debate ? Has it been 
answered by the right hon. Gentleman, 
and how does it stand ? I presume, Sir, 
we are all agreed in thinking that Ire- 
land ought not to be governed, to use a 
homely phrase, from hand to mouth. 
Well, Sir, there is another proposition 
entirely omitted from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which recognises 
the deliberate will and conviction of the 
governed as an essential element in the 
legitimate title of government. Can you 
hope in these days, and with the progress 
already made, to govern Ireland against 
the fixed convictions of the great mass 
of the nation? As to hand-to-mouth 
government, I take it for granted that we 
agree; but I think we have at least 
some agreement likewise upon the other 
and very important proposition. In 1886 
our contention was—it was one of those 
arguments which the right hon, Gentle- 
man regards as so trumpery and worthless 
—our contention was that government 
under the Union had failed in Ireland. 
It began, I think, with unmitigated 
oppression. Latterly, it had come to 
depend upon what I call a judicious 
mixture of coercion and concession, and 
it had totally failed to win the affections 
of the Irish people. At that time the 
Tory Party, represented by Lord 
Salisbury, virtually concurred in that 
view. l.ord Salisbury admitted that the 
Government had failed. He gave his 
reason and suggested his remedy. The 
reason why it had failed was this— 
beeause our coercion and our concessions 
were indiscriminately mixed and not 
alministered on fixed and permanent 
principles. What he said was—* Give 
me 20 years of firm government "—we 
know perfectly well that firm government 
was a euphemism for coercion— 

“Give me 20 years of firm government, and 
you will see that the government of Ireland 
will become a matter perfectly practicable and 
easy.” 

[ Opposition cheers.} Oh, I am _ not 
going to shock hon. Gentlemen opposite 
by a departure from the facts, and I am 
very glad they recognise them as far as 
I have proceeded. We were agreed, 
then, upon those two 
beeause it was evident that Lord Salis- 
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bury, although he was willing to suppress 
—-or call it what you will—the people of 
Ireland for 20 years, did not contemplate 
the permanent and unlimited government 
of Ireland against the convictions of 
the great mass of the people. It was 
something like what happened at the 
Reformation. I do not know what the 
views of other hon, Gentlemen may be ; 
but my conviction is that Queen Elizabeth 
was a great deal too notable, too far- 
seeing, and too wise a woman to enter- 
tain such a notion as that of maintaining 
an Irish Chureh in the island of Ireland 
such as that which the Irish Church 
turned out to be—that is to say, the 
Chureh of an eighth or tenth part of the 
people. What Queen Elizabeth believed 
wheu setting up her Church was that the 
administrative system of that Church was 
so excellent that it could not fail to con- 
vert the people. In the same way Lord 
Salisbury had confidence in his 20 years 
of firm government, which I call coercion, 
and fully believe that that poliey would 
bring the Irish people toa reasonable way 
of thinking and establish harmony. What 
I want to put to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
is this—what has become of their nostrum 
of 20 years’ firm government ? Could 
they have had a better opportunity of 
starting it? They started it with a 
magnificent majority of 120 persons in 
this House, and had the satisfaction of 
having made a great rift—a great fissure, 
as the right hon. Gentleman calls it—in 
the Liberal Party. They cannot have a 
better opportunity again. Is there any 
one of them that believes, from the 
oldest to the youngest man amongst them, 
that they or their children will ever see 
another majority of 120 in favour 
of withholding from Ireland — the 
government she desires? [An hon, 
Memegr: Yes.] There’ is one 
hon. Gentleman who takes that view. 
I will not press the argument upon him, 
I believe he is alone. [Opposition crics 
of “*No!”] At any rate, Sir, this 
cannot be denied—that Ireland is against 
you, Scotland is against you, Wales is 
against you, and that England, which 
seven years ago was so enormously in 
your favour, has parted with two-thirds 
of the majority, and has raised some pre- 
sumption not very favourable as to what 
may become of the other third. At any 


rate, 1 stand upon this fact: that seven 
years ago it was recognised that we had 
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come to the parting of the ways, and that 
we could not go on as we had done. A new 
chart of policy was laid down. Twenty 
years were demanded for its application. 
The application of it was begun with a 
strong unsparing hand, and with a vast 
majority behind the Government, and in 
six years the whole fabric was over- 
turned. Sir, as it was then admitted to 
be necessary that there should bea policy 
for Ireland, and as six years have since 
elapsed, I say we are still more justified 
now in putting to the Opposition the 
question, “What is your policy for 
Ireland 7” Do you want to start with a 
new 20 years? Have you the smallest 
prospect of it; and if you had what is 
your security that it would not break 
down again? No, Sir; this is a subject 
constantly avoided by gentlemen 
opposite. 
the scheme of Lord Salisbury ; and when 
we ask them what their policy is, there is 
not to break the silence a voice or evena 
whisper. 
ourselves, as we think, upon reason and 
upon experience in presenting it. Our 
policy is not of a very original characier, 
beeause although it may be perfectly true 
that in details it 
absolutely correspond with any of the 
political arrangements of the world in 
the present day, does it follow that there 
is no lesson to be gained from so vast an 
experience of mankind in such various 
circumstances, that there is no real sub- 
stantial analogy by which we may obtain 





guidance in the great matters we have | 


before us?’ I believe there are, on a 
moderate estimate, no less than 
1,400,000,000 of human faces in the 
world, and pliysiognomists and men of 
science tell us that no two of those faces 
are alike. This I am reminded of when 
I hear gentlemen say, when we find in- 
stance after instance in every one of 
which the concession of what is called 
Home Rule has either been a partial or a 
total success, that the circumstances are 
not alike. I answer that the faces are 
not alike. I must say that there has 
been, with one partial exception, a care- 
ful evasion of the diseussion of this 
question. The only exception I remem- 
ber was in the speech of the hon. 
Gentleman the Member. for East 
Worcestershire (Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain). 1 will not enter upon any elaborate 
eulogy of that speech. I will en- 
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cannot be said to! 
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to sum up in a few words 


deavour 
what I desire to say of it. It was 
a speech which must have been dear and 
refreshing to a father’s heart. I respect 
the hon. Member so much, Sir, that I 
will not at this time answer the partial 
statement made by the hon. Member, but 
I will observe, as to the mode of meet- 
ing our appeal to an experience which 
may fairly be called universal, and our 
challenge to produce a single case in 
which the concession of Local Govern- 
ment has failed to produce either a total 
or a partial success, that there has been 
no attempt to examine the cases or meet 
the arguments we bring forward. There 
is another point which I admit is of 
some importance, and which requires 
from me, at any rate, specific notice. Is 
| this Bill, or is it not, accepted by Ireland, 
and in what sense is it accepted? The 
' hon. Member for East Worcestershire 
(Mr. Austen Chamberlain) said, with 
great acuteness— 

“What wouid you think of two men of 
business who had to make an agreement if 
each man drew his own form of agreement and 
signed it, the two forms being totally different, 
and they yet said they were agreed ?” 





Now, Sir, that would be a_ beautiful 
illustration if it were not the very re- 
verse of the fact ; for I say deliberately 
‘that, so far from our having signed a 
/form of agreement which has not been 
| accepted by the Nationalist Members for 
have been 


Treland, their declarations 
such that, while I am convinced we are 
entirely agreed in substance, in mere 


| 
“terms they have even gone beyond our 
demands. There have been five speeches 


| from the Irish Members which may 
fairly be called representative and typical 
speeches. One was the able and wise 
| speech delivered last night by the hon, 
| Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sexton). 
One was that of the hon. Member for 
North Longford (Mr. Justin McCarthy), 
}and the others were those of the hon, 
Member for South Longford (Mr. 
| Blake), the hon. Member for North- 
| East Cork (Mr. Davitt), and the hon. 
Member for Waterford (Mr. J. 
E. Redmond). Not one of those 
speeches fell short of what we have 
declared te be, in our opinion, neces- 
sary for the acceptance of this Bill. 
That is where we look for a durable, 
real, and solid statement as to the finality. 
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We find the word “ finality” was not even | But I agree with the hon. Gentleman in 


Government of 


eschewed by the generovs unreserve of | 
the hon. Member for North Longford, | 


who attached the character of finality to | 


the Bill. I will not dwell upon all the | 
eases referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite ; it would be a trespassing 
unduly en the time of the House for me 
to do so. What said the hon. Member 
for Kerry last night ? He said, “ This is 
a Bill that will end the feud of ages.” 
That is exactly what we want to do. 
That is what I call acceptance by the 
Irish Members of this Bill. It is not 
given to us to see so far into futurity as 
to prenounce dogmatically what law will 
stand or what will tot stand, without 
further change or development, the 
pressure of time and of  vicissitude. 
What we mean by this Bill is to close 
and bury a controversy of 700 years, to 
place Ireland on a footing of genuine 
political @quality, Grievous and painful 
as have been the incidents of the past, | 
foul and polluted as (in the language of 
the right hon. Gentleman) has been the 
stream of Irish history, the whele of 
this is now washed away in the waters 
of oblivion. We start anew upon an- 
other course. Old grudges are effaced, 
painful recollections are effaced, hope has 
taken their place, and we hope with 
reasonable confidence. I think I ought 
to refer particularly to the speech of the 
hon. Member for Waterford, beeause he is 
regarded with justice as representing the 
left wing of the Irish Party. I listened 
with great care, and not less pleasure, to 
that speech. I do not speak now of 
amending this or that part of the Bill in 
Committee, because I think that in that 
respect we all remain perfectly free. 
But I am not sure that there was a) 
single proposition in the speech in which 
the hon, Member stated so powerfully 
and so clearly the case of Ireland to 
which I am unable to say aye. The | 
hon. Member did not found the claim of | 
Ireland only or even mainly upon griev- 
ances. <As far as I understand, the | 
claim of Ireland, as far as it rests upon | 
grievances, may be stated very shortly in 
these words—first, that the work of 
practical Irish legislation neither has been, | 
nor could be, under the conditions of our | 


present political life, efficiently carried 
forward ; and, secondly, that Ireland is | 
laden with what must be called iu a| 
large degree an anti-National Executive. | 

| 
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this: we cannot exclude the right and 
the claim of a nation to exercise a voice, 
and, in the long run, a decisive voice— 
I do not say upon a question belonging to 
the Empire, but I do say upon the regu- 
lation of its domestie policy. I take my 
ground broadly upon this—that this Bill 
has been accepted in terms unequivocal 
and satisfactory by the Irish Members 
who have spoken, and especially by 
those who may be regarded as in the 
highest sense representative and typical 
men. I think that is generally admitted 
by those who have followed with care 
the speeches of the Irish Members. 
That brings me to what, after all, is to 
me perhaps the most painful part of the 
Debate, for I ask myself why, if experi- 
ence urges us to go forward, if the sense 
of failure reproaches us as it does with 
respect to the majority in this House, 
and if the Bill has that acceptance from 
the Irish Members which: absolutely ful- 
fils the conditions that we have laid 
down—why, then, do you reject the 
measure? I grieve to say that a Bill 
desired by Ireland is rejected because the 
Representatives of Ireland are met with 
distrust and disbelief. There is no use 
concealing that from ourselves. 1 know 
that I should be met by the assertion, 
which I remember very well, of my 
right hon Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham. He says— 

“Thave no complaint to make against the 
people of Ireland. My objection is to the 
Representatives—the Nationalist Representa- 
tives—of Lreland.” 

My right hon. Friend seems to think— 
which astonishes me in so astute a man 


| —that he has here got hold of a tangible 


and a broad distinetion. Is it any dis- 
tinction at all 7 Arethese hon. Gentlemen 
notthe Representatives, then, of the vast 
majority of the Irish people ? How came 
Are they there by the 


they there ? 

momentary accident of a single election ? 
Are they there owing to the fact that 
an election has been taken upon some 
other issues, and that this is a latent 


| issue which has comeupin this House, and 


has not been before the people of Ireland ? 
Are they there by one single choice of 
the Irish people ? No, Sir; during the 
last seven or eight years—since 1885, 
when the franchise was enlarged under 
a protection which in Ireland was even 
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more essential than an enlargement of | 
the franchise—you had the Election of 
1885, you had the Election of 1886. 
You had the discussions from that time 
to 1892, and you had the Election of 
1892. On three several occasions the 
Irish Members have been holding the 
same language in the hearing of their 
constituents, and three several times 
they have been sent back to this House 
that they might continue to hold it. 
In those circumstances, how idle it is to 
draw a distinction between the Repre- 
sentatives of Ireland. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin made an 
announcement which caused me great 
alarm. He said he observed there was 
great peculiarity in my mode of handling 
public questions, and especially Irish 
questions. My right hon. Friend is one 
of the heavy rather than one of the light 
guns of the Opposition. He does not 
speak without a good deal of reflection. 
Therefore, I was greatly alarmed until I 
found out his complaint was—that I was 
in the habit of looking to the Representa- 
tives of the people as the authentic organ 
of the people. I plead guilty to the im- 
peachment, and I go a little further. 
Though there may be great philosophers, 
great inquirers, and great orators who 
think otherwise, I do not understand how 
any man who thinks otherwise can 
possibly be regarded as a loyal adherent 
of representative government. Ireland 
has accepted this plan, and Ireland, in 
her acceptance, and her loyal acceptance, 
is not only distrusted, but disbelieved. 
The right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury—than whom I do not think a 
kinder man exists—had to perform what 
appeared to be a very painful operation. 
Ile tried to impeach the _ political 
characters of the Irish Members, and the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just sat 
down—although I am far from thinking 
that he carried distrust further than most 
of his followers—likewise said, “We 
must look to the character of these 
gentlemen.” I am aware it may be truly 
said there was a time when the grievous 
recollections and traditions of Ireland, the 
dreadful sufferings and the apparently 
hopelessness of obtaining from Parliament 
any consideration for the capital desires 
of Ireland did sw ay some men off the pre- 
cise line of absolute wisdom, and led some 
of them to use from time to time ex- 
pressions which I, for one, have never 
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thought it necessary to treat as involving 


| moral delinquency, for which I have 
found ample explanation in the conditions 
and the cireumstances under which they 
spoke, and which stand in most favour- 
able comparison with the means which 
had been habitually employed by the 
overpowering might of England and by 
the Ascendency Party in Ireland. If you 
are not satisfied about the land, you have 
the time and opportunity in which to 
make a provision for the land which shall 
be permanent and irrevocable. I have 
never heard a single objection made that 
has implied the slightest aversion or dis- 
affection towards this country since the 
time when the door of Hope was opened 
wide and we adopted their cause. But 
there is no doubt about the fact of this 


distrust. I cannot conceive that it is 
warranted. Strong language has been 
used. I myself have used very strong 


language. I hope it will be thought that 
I have not wantonly or unnecessarily 
But I have used it in order to 
show what this distrust and disbelief 
amount to. It amounts to this: that 
the Irish people are to be deliberately, 
and by this Parliament, depressed below 
the standard level of civilised mankind. 
That is the realexplanation. What is our 
mission We have made it our mission, 
and, I rejoice to think, our glerious mis- 
sion, to carry freedom, so far as we are 
to do so, throughout the world, 
without difficulty, 


done so. 


able 
We have given it, 


to the members of our own 
race wherever situated; and when 
I say without difficulty, at any 


rate long ago and without repentance. 
In giving free Institutions to our Colonies 
we went a long way. I want now to 
show how you have behaved to Ire- 
land and how you have behaved to every- 
body else. In giving free Institutions to 
the Colonies you had to deal with the 
‘ase of one Colony the majority of the 
inhabitants in which were convicts, or 
the children of convicts. I do not 
desire it to be thought that I use the 
phrase as conveying a stigma. I oniy 
want to show what policy has been 
adopted. You gave them free Institu- 
tions, and those free Institutions have 
been continued with nothing but the 
happiest results. But you have not 
limited your benefactions to your own 
race. You went to Canada, and found 
there a mass of Frenchmen. Responsible 
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Government was conceded to that country, 
although the number of Frenchmen in it 
exceeded the number of Englishmen. 
You captured the Cape, and found there 
x sturdy race of Dutchmen—the most 
persistent and intractable of human 
beings. You treated these Dutchmen in 
the same same way. But the Irishman! 
You are to possess this vast Empire, spread 
multi-form over the world, and every 
portion of it inhabited by men who 
ucknowledge your justice, and feel and 
enjoy your light and easy sway. But 
one exception is to be permanently 
maintained, and at your own shores you 
are to have an island to which you are 
to deny the same free Institutions. Does 
not this justify the statement I have 
made? Your opposition to the con- 
concession of a Parliament to Ireland is 
always founded on the supposition that 
the Irish people, if they have power put 
into their hand, will always use it 
wrongly ; and you deny to them not the 
name of men, but the proper conseqnrences 
of the acknowledgement of that name. 
But then, say some hon, Gentlemen, 
including the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham, “ Oh, 
no; we do not deny them to be human. 
They are only too human.” Only too 
human! What is the meaning of that ? 
In what are they too human? They 
are too human to have any common 
sense ; they are too human to have any 
sense of justice ; they are too human to 
have any perception of their interest, 
though it glared upon them like the sun 
at noonday. These imputations—these 
cruel imputations—are the grounds 
upon which you are refusing to Ire- 
land what you have given in every 
analogous case throughout the Empire. 
Too human ! Whai is it you mean ? You 
are tampering with ideas under the vain, 
flimsy, transparent form of words, 
heeause you shrink from the only pro- 
position by which the relation between 
your arguments and your proceedings can 
he rationally and justly described. I 
will pass on, for I have been already 
longer than I intended. I will only say 
one word more, My right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland made a 
promise to the Irish people ; he said that 
they were aided, and were to be aided, 
hy one of the great Parties in this 
country. I do not think that in the 
view of the Irish people that promise of 
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my right hon. Friend will require any 
counter-signature. What is this Liberal 
Party of which my right hon. Friend 
has promised the aid to the Irish nation? 
It is a Party which has sprung from the 
people. Anything like full representa- 
tion sprang from the first Reform Act, 
because before the first Reform Act the 
position of the Liberal Party was an 
insecure one. Since you gave full repre- 
sentation to the people, the Liberal 
Party has become a great power in the 
State. And this I can say without fear 
of contradiction—that since 1828, when 
the first of its triumphs was registered in 
the Repeal of the Corporation and Test 
Acts, there has never been a_ great 
question to which the Liberal Party has 
steadily and seriously laid its hand and 
which it had failed to conduct to a sue- 
cessful issue. I will rot go through the 
long list. It would savour too much of 
boasting, and I believe that the truth of 
what I have said is admitted. And in 
that case surely it is a matter deserving 
of some consideration. | Has the Liberal 
Party laid its hand to this question 
steadily and in earnest ? There never 
was a subject for which it suffered so 
severely, for which it has wrought so 
enthusiastically, or in which it descended 
so low; and in respect of which its 
ascent from that low point, which it did 
reach in 1886, has been so remarkable 
and so triumphant. Do you think that 
with these recollections in our minds, 
do you think that with the present 
facts before us, we are likely to 
falter or recede ? Or do you think that 
the rule which has steadily prevailed 
for the last 60 years, since the Liberal 
Party became a recognised power in the 
Constitution, is now going to be broken? 
If you do, at least you can hardly 
be surprised at our having some 
faith in its continuance. You can 
hardly be surprised if I say that 
we believe that, as we have 
taken to the solution of this great Im- 
perial question between England and 
Ireland ; and as, on the one hand, it is not 
certainly the least arduous of the efforts 
the Liberal Party has made ; so, on the 
other hand, it will have a place in 
history, aye, and that not in remote, but 
in early history, as not the least durable, 
not the least fruitful, not the least 
blessed among its accomplished acts. 

Mr. Bart ey (Islington, N.) rose—— 
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Mr. Joun Morcey rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put.” 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 

Question put accordingly, “That the 
word ‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 347; 
Noes 304.—( Division List, No. 59.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday, 4th May. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL. 
(No. 281.) 

Read the third time, aud passed. 


GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL.—(No. 257.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS. 
That they have agreed to,—Army 
Annual Bill, with Amendments. 


VOLUNTEER FORCES (JURY EX- 
EMPTION) BILL.—(No. 141.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 
Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


APPEALS (FORMA PAUPERIS) BILL 
[Lords]. 

Read the first time ; to be read a second 

time upon Monday next, and to be 


[Bill 313.] 


printed. 


SALE OF GOODS BILL [ Lords}. 

Read the first time ; to be read a 

second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed. [Bill 314.] 

EVIDENCE IN CRIMINAL CASES BILL 
[ Lords}. 

Read the first time; to be read a 

second time upon Thursday next, and to 


[ Bill 315.] 


be printed. 


{COMMONS} 
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PROVISIONAL ORDER BILLS. 
STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE THERET 
COMPLIED WITH. 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
ease of the fellowing Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, the Standing 
Orders which are applicable thereto have 
been complied with—namely, Local 
Government Provisional Orders (No. 7) 
Bill. 

Ordered, That the Bill be read a second 
time upon Monday next. 


NAVY (BOILER COMMITTEE). 
Copy presented,—of Conclusions and 
Recommendations of the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Lords Commissioners of 
the Admiralty to consider existing types 
and designs of propelling machinery and 
boilers in Her Majesty’s Ships [by 

Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


POSTAL MONEY ORDERS (LUXEMBURG). 

Copy presented,—of Agreement be- 
tween the Post Office of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the Post Office of the Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg for the exchange of Postal 
Money Orders, dated 23rd-24th January 
1893 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


POSTAL PARCELS (LIBERIA). 

Copy presented,—of Agreement be- 
tween the General Post Oftice of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the General Post Office of Liberia 
for the exchange of Postal Parcels [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 
TRINIDAD JUDICIAL INQUIRY COM- 

MISSION, 

Copy presented,—of Reports of the 
Commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the charges against the Senior Puisne 
Judge and the Administration of Justice 
in the Colony of Trinidad, with Pro- 
ceedings, Evidence, and Documeats [by 
Command ] ; to lie upon the Table. 

House adjourned at twenty-five 


minutes after One o'clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, 24th April 1893. 


The Lord Chaworth (£. of Meath)— 
Took the Oath. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION, 
QUESTION.—OBSERVATIONS. 
THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 


gave Notice that he would, for reasons 
which no doubt their Lordships would 
understand, postpone the following 
Notice of Motion he had placed on the 
Paper from Thursday until Monday 
next :— 

“To call attention to the circumstances 
attending the appointment of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission, and to the proceedings 
and the Report of the Commission.” 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Ear! of 
KimBberLey): Perhaps the noble Lord 
would not mind putting his Notice dewn 
for Friday, as I havea Notice on the 
Paper which might interfere with it. 

THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
had no objection to let it stand for Friday, 
the 28th instant. 


THE 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue Ear, or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, there is some Business to-morrow, 
lunderstand, for the Standing Committee, 
and I therefore beg leave to move—* That 
the Evening Sitting of the House do 
commence to-morrow at half-past five 
o'clock.” 

*Lorp BALFOUR: May I ask 
whether that is to be the only Business 
for to-morrow ornot ? I think the proce- 
dure in former Sessions was that on Tues- 
days the House always met at half-past 5. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
There is so little Business to be done at 
present that we thought that would not 
be necessary at present. 

Lorp BALFOUR: I did not under- 
stand whether it was intended. I thought 
it might, perhaps, be an over-sight. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : We 
may, no doubt, have to move it later for 
every Tuesday. Due Notice will be 
given when the Sittings on subsequent 
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Tuesdays will begin at that hour; but it 
does not seem to be necessary now. 
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Motion agreed to. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL COMMITTEE 
(BORROWING POWERS) BILL.—(No. 60.) 

Examiners’ Certificate of non-com- 
pliance with the Standing Orders 
referred to the Standing Orders Com- 
mittee on Friday next. 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.—(No. 59.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order) : Bill reported without Amend- 
ment : Standing Committee negatived ; 
and Bill to be read 3* To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 1) BILL, 
Brought from the Commons ; Read 1*; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No, 67.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; Read 1*; 


to be printed ; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers. (No. 68.) 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Five o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 24th April 1898. 


ARMY ANNUAL BILL.—(No. 266.) 
Lords’ Amendments considered. 
Page 4, line 4, sub-section 1, leave 
out 21, and insert 14. 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling, &e.) : Perhaps I may 
allowed to explain that this Amendment, 
has been introduced in another 


be 


which 
place, has been introduced with the idea 
of making the words of the Bill, when it 
becomes an Act, exactly consonant with 


2T 
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what I gave the House to understand 
would be the practice of the Department. 
I said, as was evidently the intention of 
the Bill, that the commanding officer 
should have power to give punishment 
to the extent of 21 days, but that a 
Circular would be issued directing that that 
power should be restricted for the present 
to 14 days. Exception has been taken in 
another place to the very idea of the 
Secretary of State for War, although he 
is responsible for the discipline of the 
Army under him, interfering, as it is said, 
with an Act of Parliament. But I am 
afraid that that is an operation that goes 
on every day, because the Queen’s Re- 
gulations in many instances lay down 
directions for commanding officers and 
others responsible for discipline, always 
within the limit laid down by law. 
What was proposed to be done was 
strictly within the powers given by 
Parliament, and it was thought de- 
sirable to make the restriction in 
the meantime at the commencement 
of the new arrangement. The House 
of Lords have thought that it 
was undesirable, and they have made 
this change, substituting 14 for 21. It is, 
I admit, in the direction of the general 
sentiment on the subject in many parts 
of the House of Commons when the Bill 
was before us ; and at all events, even if 
I were disposed in any way to dispute 
the action of the House of Lords, there is 
no time to do it now, because this Bill 
requires to become law before the end of 
the week. Therefore, as there is no 
time for further disputation in the matter, 
I invite the House of Commons to agree 
with the Lords’ Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree to the 
Lords’ Amendment.”—(Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman.) 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to the way in which the right hon, 
Gentleman persisted in trying to pass a 
Bill which was of such enormous im- 
portauce to the Army. The Bill had 
been hardly considered in this House, and 
the right hon. Gentleman would admit 
that on both sides of the House a good 
deal of information with regard to the 
sill had been brought out at the last 
moment, and one of the pupils who 
learned the lesson most quickly was the 
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right hon. Gentleman himself. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman now do? 
A most important Amendment was intro- 
duced in another place ; and without any 
warning whatever, without any Notice on 
the Paper, at a time which was certainly 
most unusual—when Members came 
down expecting Private Business to be 
diseussed—the right hon. Gentleman, on 
this the second occasion when the Bill 
was before the House, again attempted to 
rush it through. He could only say that 
he was perfectiy content to wipe his 
hands of the whole affair, because he 
did not think it was the proper way to 
deal with such an important Bill. It was 
utterly impossible, without any informa- 
tion whatever before them, without any 
Notice that the Bill was to be discussed, 
to discuss it properly on the present 
occasion, All they could do, as he 
would do, was to move that the House 
do not agree with the Lords’ Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, “ That this 
House do not agree to the Lords’ 
Amendment.”—(Mr, Hanbury.) 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps I may be allowed to explain 
that the course taken is precisely the 
usual and ordinary course, and I have not 
departed in any respect from the practice 
of the House. This particular Amend- 
ment which has been introduced in 
another place is in the direction of a 
good deal of what the hon. Member him- 
self said. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he would like, if he were in 
Order, to move an Amendment to the 
Lords’ Amendment. He would like to 
substitute seven days for 14. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that the House do agree with the Lords, 
The course for the hon. Gentleman to 
take is to negative the proposition. 

Coroner E. HUGHES (Woolwich) 
said, he saw no reason whatever to dis- 
agree with the Lords’ Amendment, and 
he supported the proposition. 

*CotoneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) thought it would be 
advantageous forthe Army tohave 14 days 
substituted for21. He would like the right 
hon. Gentleman to tell them whether he 
proposed now to issue any Memoran- 
dum, or whether this Amendment, if 
agreed to by the House, would preveut 
any necessity for issuing a Memorandum, 
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Soldiers’ Clothing 


He fully agreed with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston as to the course 
which had been taken without Notice 
being given to the House. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, some people had clearly ex- 
pressed the opinion that these dis- 
ciplinary changes which had been intro- 
duced into the Army Bill without ex- 
planation as to their immediate cause 
were due to the necessity the Govern- 
ment felt as to extra discipline in case 
the War Office had to use British troops 
in Ulster. It was the oniy explanation 
he had heard, but he did not say that he 
admitted it himself. He should cer- 
tainly support his hon. Friends in any 
course they might take, because he 
thought they ought to know what was the 
reason for these strict disciplinary changes, 

CoLoneL R. GUNTER (York, W.R., 
Barkstone Ash) considered that the 
increased power given to the commanding 
officer would add very much to his 
position, and save a great number of small 
courts martial, 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to, 


Lords’ Amendment, Clause 10, Sub- 
section 3, to leave out Sub-section 3. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This is a purely consequential Amend- 
ment. 

Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


On another Amendment dealing with 
the hearing of evidence, 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said: The words as they stood might 
have been read as implying that the 
commanding officers should first give his 
decision, and then hear the evidence, 
This makes it more plain. 

Mr. HANBURY complained that 
these Amendments were not printed, and 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
rather transgressing the ordinary Rules 
of the House, as there was no informa- 
tion before them. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it was 
abundantly clear that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not himself understand 
the Amendments, and he suggested that 
he should lay them in some shape before 
the House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not departed from the 
usual practice. 

Question put, and agreed to, 


{24 Aprit 1893} 
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QUESTIONS. 


COMPENSATION TO WORKMEN FOR 
INJURIES. 

CoLtoneEL HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the Govern- 
ment is exempt from any liability under 
the existing Acts of Parliament to com- 
pensate workmen for injury caused to 
them in theiremployment; and, if so, 
whether the Government will be pre- 
pared to waive their present discretion 
to compensate, or not to compensate, as 
they deem fit, and to place themselves in 
this respect in the same position as other 
employers of labour under the Bill now 
before the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.) : The answer to the 
first question is in the affirmative. As 
to the second question, the Crown cannot 
be sued, as other employers cau, by third 
persons for injuries caused by the 
negligence of its workmen. The 
principle of the Bill is to place workmen, 
in this respect, in the same position as 
third persons. The Government have 
received, so far as I am aware, no 
representations from their workmen 
asking for a change of the law. Under 
the circumstances, as at present advised, 
I am ‘not prepared to propose that the 
law shall be altered in the manner 
suggested. 


SOLDIERS’ CLOTHING AND PENSIONS, 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War when the soldier will be allowed to 
dispose of his time-worn clothing on 
discharge, and when the increase of the 
number of special pensions for Crimean 
and Mutiny veterans will be carried out, 
as proposed in the Army Estimate state- 
ment ¢ 

*Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppet - BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): When the arrangements 
now proposed are finally approved, the 
clothing in question supplied from and 
after January | last will become the 
property of the soldier, As regards the 
special pensions, the extent to which the 
increase can be carried has not yet been 
finally settled. 
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what I gave the House to understand 
would be the practice of the Department. 
I said, as was evidently the intention of 
the Bill, that the commanding officer 
should have power to give punishment 
to the extent of 21 days, but that a 
Circular would be issued directing that that 
power should be restricted for the present 
to 14 days. Exception has been taken in 
another place to the very idea of the 
Secretary of State for War, although he 
is responsible for the discipline of the 
Army under him, interfering, as it is said, 
with an Act of Parliament. But I am 
afraid that that is an operation that goes 
on every day, because the Queen’s Re- 
gulations in many instances lay down 
directions for commanding officers and 
others responsible for discipline, always 
within the limit laid down by law. 
What was proposed to be done was 
strictly within the powers given by 
Parliament, and it was thought de- 
sirable to make the restriction in 
the meantime at the commencement 
of the new arrangement. The House 
of Lords have thought that it 
was undesirable, and they have made 
this change, substituting 14 for 21. It is, 
I admit, in the direction of the general 
sentiment on the subject in many parts 
of the House of Commons when the Bill 
was before us ; and at all events, even if 
I were disposed in any way to dispute 
the action of the House of Lords, there is 
no time to do it now, because this Bill 
requires to become law before the end of 
the week. Therefore, as there is no 
time for further disputation in the matter, 
I invite the House of Commons to agree 
with the Lords’ Amendment. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree to the 
Lords’ Amendment.”—(Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman.) 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 
would like to cali the attention of the 
House to the way in which the right hon, 
Gentleman persisted in trying to pass a 
Bill which was of such enormous im- 
portance to the Army. The Bill had 
been hardly considered in this House, and 
the right hon. Gentleman would admit 
that on both sides of the House a good 
deal of information with regard to the 
Bill had been brought out at the last 
moment, and one of the pupils who 
learned the lesson most quickly was the 


Mr. Camphell-Bannerman 
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right hon. Gentleman himself. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman now do ? 
A most important Amendment was intro- 
duced in another place ; and without any 
warning whatever, without any Notice on 
the Paper, at a time which was certainly 
most unusual—when Members came 
down expecting Private Business to be 
discussed—the right hon. Gentleman, on 
this the second occasion when the Bill 
was before the House, again attempted to 
rush it through. He could only say that 
he was perfectly content to wipe his 
hands of the whole affair, because he 
did not think it was the proper way to 
deal with such an important Bill. It was 
utterly impossible, without any informa- 
tion whatever before them, without any 
Notice that the Bill was to be discussed, 
to discuss it properly on the present 
occasion, All they could do, as he 
would do, was to move that the House 
do not agree with the Lords’ Amendment. 


proposed, “ That this 
House do not agree to the Lords’ 
Amendment.”—(Mr. Hanbury.) 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Perhaps I may be allowed to explain 
that the course taken is precisely the 
usual and ordinary course, and I have not 
departed ia any respect from the practice 
of the House. This particular Amend- 
ment which has been introduced in 
another place is in the direction of a 
good deal of what the hon. Member him- 
self said. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, he would like, if he were in 
Order, to move an Amendment to the 
Lords’ Amendment. He would like to 
substitute seven days for 14. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Question is 
that the House do agree with the Lords, 
The course for the hon, Gentleman to 
take is to negative the proposition. 

CotoneL E. HUGHES (Woolwich) 
said, he saw no reason whatever to dis- 
agree with the Lords’ Amendment, and 
he supported the proposition. 

*CoroneEL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) thought it would be 
advantageous forthe Army tohave 14 days 
substituted for21. He would like the right 
hon. Gentleman to tell them whether he 
proposed now to issue any Memoran- 
dum, or whether this Amendment, if 
agreed to by the House, would preveut 
any necessity for issuing a Memorandum, 
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Soldiers’ Clothing 


He fully agreed with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston as to the course 
which had been taken without Notice 
being given to the House. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, some people had clearly ex- 
pressed the opinion that these dis- 
ciplinary changes which had been intro- 
duced into the Army Bill without ex- 
planation as to their immediate cause 
were due to the necessity the Govern- 
ment felt as to extra discipline in case 
the War Office had to use British troops 
in Ulster. It was the only explanation 
he had heard, but he did not say that he 
admitted it himself. He should cer- 
tainly support his hon. Friends in any 
course they might take, because he 
thought they ought to know what was the 
reason for these strict disciplinary changes, 

CoLoneL R. GUNTER (York, W.R., 
Barkstone Ash) considered that the 
increased power given to the commanding 
officer would add very much to his 
position, and save a great number of small 
courts martial. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to, 


Lords’ Amendment, Clause 10, Sub- 
section 3, to leave out Sub-section 3. 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
This is a purely consequential Amend- 
ment. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to, 


On another Amendment dealing with 
the hearing of evidence, 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
sail: The words as they stood might 
have been read as implying that the 
commanding officers should first give his 
decision, and then hear the evidence, 
This makes it more plain. 

Mr. HANBURY complained that 
these Amendments were not printed, and 
thought the right hon. Gentleman was 
rather transgressing the ordinary Rules 
of the House, as there was no informa- 
tion before them. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said, it was 
abundantly clear that the right hon. 
Gentleman did not himself understand 
the Amendments, and he suggested that 
he should lay them in some shape before 
the House. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not departed from the 
usual practice. 


Question put, and agreed to, 


{24 Apri 1893} 
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QUESTIONS. 


COMPENSATION TO WORKMEN FOR 
INJURIES. 

CoLonEL HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether the Govern- 
ment is exempt from any liability under 
the existing Acts of Parliament to com- 
pensate workmen for injury caused to 
them in theiremployment; and, if so, 
whether the Government will be pre- 
pared to waive their present discretion 
to compensate, or not to compensate, as 
they deem fit, and to place themselves in 
this respect in the same position as other 
employers of labour under the Bill now 
before the House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asguitn, Fife, E.) : The answer to the 
first question is in the affirmative. As 
to the second question, the Crown cannot 
be sued, as other employers can, by third 
persons for injuries caused by the 
negligence of its workmen. The 
principle of the Bill is to place workmen, 
in this respect, in the same position as 
third persons. The Government have 
received, so far as I am aware, no 
representations from their workmen 
asking for a change of the law. Under 
the circumstances, as at present advised, 
I am ‘not prepared to propose that the 
law shall be altered in the manner 
suggested. 


SOLDIERS’ CLOTHING AND PENSIONS, 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S8.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War when the soldier will be allowed to 
dispose of his time-worn clothing on 
discharge, and when the increase of the 
number of special pensions for Crimean 
and Mutiny veterans will be carried out, 
as proposed in the Army Estimate state- 
meut ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBe.t - BaNNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): When the arrangements 
now proposed are finally approved, the 
clothing in question supplied from and 
after January | last will become the 
property of the soldier, As regards the 
special pensions, the extent to which the 
increase can be carried has not yet been 
finally settled. 
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Trial by Jury 


VOLUNTEER BADGES, 


CotoneL HUGHES: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the question of granting some distinctive 
badge to Volunteers below commissioned 
rank for 20 years’ efficient service is in 
contemplation ; and, if not, will the 
Government give the question its early 
consideration ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I can only repeat what I have already 
told the House—that the matter is under 
my consideration. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY REGULATIONS, 


CoLtoxeL HUGHES: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether complaints have 
reached him that the practice whereby 
alterations of rules in Friendly Societies 
have to be declared before a Police 
Magistrate causes loss of time to officers 
of Friendly Societies in the Metropolis 
who, in the middle of the day, have to 
wait for hours among the frequenters of 
Police Courts to make a formal declara- 
tion ; and whether he sees any objection 
to the declaration being made before any 
Magistrate, or before a Commissioner to 
administer oaths ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: No complaints 
have been received on the subject re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member. There is 
no law or regulation requiring a declara- 
tion to be made at a Police Court, and 
not before a Justice of Peace or Com- 
missioner of Oaths, and I understand 
that no such requirement is ever made 
by the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 


WAGES AT WOOLWICH. 

CoLtoner HUGHES: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
he will state what is the present position 
of the question of raising the Govern- 
ment labourers’ wages at Woolwich to a 
minimum of 6d. an hour ; and whether 
any alteration made will date from April 
1, as was the case under the late Govern- 
ment 7 

Carvtain BOWLES (Middlesex, En- 
field) : On the same subject I beg to ask 
if the Government contemplate intro- 
ducing a minimum rate of pay of 6d. an 
hour in the War Office Departments at 
Enfield and Woolwich ? 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Weopat1, 
Hanley): The work of analysing and 
tabulating the rates of wages paid in the 
various Government Departments is well 
advanced, and it is hoped that con- 
clusions may be arrived at shortly, I 
may add that the hon. Member has no 
sufficient grounds for assuming that any 
specific minimum rate has ever been 
accepted by the Government. 


BATTLE COLLIERY ExX- 

PLOSION. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether he is aware that another accident 
has occurred at the New Battle Collieries, 
Midlothian, resulting in the death of 
James Lynch, who was boiled or steamed 
to death while cleaning out a_ boiler, 
there being no person in charge of the 
boiler at the time he was doing this 
dangerous work ; and whether he pro- 
poses to hold a public inquiry ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : There has been a full inquiry 
into the circumstances attending this un- 
fortunate case, both by the police and by 
the Inspector of Mines. The Report of 
the Inspector of Mines is made to the 
Home Office, and any question regarding 
it should be addressed to that Depart- 
ment. The case is not one of a character 
with respect to which a Commission for 
a public inquiry has ever been issued 
under the existing law; but such a case 
would be made the subject of a public 
inquiry under the Bill which, as the hon. 
Member is aware, will shortly be intro- 
duced. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON : Can the right 
hon. Gentleman tell me the date of the 
inquiries by the police and the Pro- 
curator Fiseal ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: I have not 
the dates here, but I will supply them to 
the hon. Member. 


THE NEW 


TRIAL BY JURY IN ASSAM. 
Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, 8.) : I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether, since the year 1862, all 
cases committed to the Court of Session 
in the six districts of the Province of 
Assam into which trial by jury was then 
introduced have been tried by jury ; 
whether the great proportion of cases 
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committed to the Sessions were cases 
of murder and culpable homicide ; 
whether the Governor General in Council 
by a letter of the 25th August, 1892, 
suggested to Mr. Ward, the Chief Com- 
missioner, that these cases should be 
withdrawn from juries; whether any 
other cases previously triable by juries 
have also been withdrawn ; whether the 
Chief Commissioner has given effect to 
the Governor General’s proposals by 
issuing any Notification; whether the 
Governor General in Council has made 
similar proposals to the Governor of 
Bombay to limit the operation of trial by 
jury, and whether that Government has 
issued any Notification; and whether 
the Notifications, if any, issued by the 
Chief Commissioner of Assam, limiting 
the operation of trial by jury will be 
reconsidered by the Government of 
India now that the similar Notification 
published by the Government of Bengal 
has been cancelled with the approval of 
the Government of India ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): My hon. Friend has asked me 
to reply to this question. From 1862 to 
1868 all criminal cases were triable by 
jury in the Assam Valley districts ; from 
the latter year trial by jury was restricted 
to the same classes of cases as were so 
triable in Bengal. The statistics in the 
possession of the Secretary of State do 
not enable him to answer the second 
question of my hon. Friend. The answer 
to the third, fourth, and fifth questions 
is, Yes, A similar suggestion was made 
by the Government of Intiia to the 
Government of Bombay, but the latter 
Government have not issued any Notifi- 
cation on the subject. As the Bengal 
Notification has been cancelled, the 
Secretary of State has no doubt that the 
Assam Notification has been, or will 
shortly be, also withdrawn. If an early 
Gazette does not show that this has 
been done, the attention of the Govern- 
meut of India will be called to the 
matter. 


FERROL HARBOUR, 

Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether a fresh survey has been made by 
British naval officers of the approaches 
as well as the inside of Ferrol Harbour, 
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in conjunction with or independent of 
Spanish officers; and van he state how 
far the result of the new survey corre- 
sponds with, or differs from, the chart in 
use, at the point where the Howe 
stranded ? 


Tue SECRETARY to tue AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertsoyn, Dun- 
dee) : The surroundings taken by officers 
of the Channel Squadron, by permission 
of the Spanish Authorities for the purposes 
of the Court Martial, are given on the 
chart attached to the papers in the Howe 
ease, which is now in the hands of hon. 
Members. The chart will furnish the 
best reply to the second part of the hon. 
Member's question. 


H.M.S. “ HOWE.” 
Mr. GOURLEY : I beg to ask the 


Secretary to the Admiralty if he will be 
good enough to state what Report he 
has received relative to the extent of 
damages, external and internal, sustained 
by the battle-ship Howe; whether the 
vessel is being docked by the salvage 
contractors or under the control of the 
Admiralty, and whether she is to be 
brought home for repairs by Admiralty 
or hired tugs ; and can he also state the 
probable cost of temporary repairs ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The injuries 
to the bottom of the Howe are reported 
as severe, but that there are no grounds 
to suppose that the ship is seriousty 
strained. The Howe was not docked by 
the salvage contractors, and she will be 
brought home by the Admiralty. The 
probable cost of the temporary repairs is 
not yet reported. 


THE AYRSHIRE FISHERY. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL (Wig- 
ton): I beg to ask the Secretary for 
Scotland whether he is aware of the 
serious damage caused to the herring 
fishing on the Ayrshire coast by reason 
of the refusal of the Fishery Board to 
prohibit seine-net trawling east of a line 
drawn from the Island of Cumbrae to 
Ailsa Craig, as repeatedly petitioned for 
by the fishermen of Girvan and 
Ballantrae ; whether his attention has 
been called to the progressive decrease in 
the number of herrings landed at Girvan, 
as shown by the Harbourmaster’s books, 
and if it is correctly stated as follows : 
From 12th July, 1888, to 12th July, 
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1889, 8,415 crans ; from 12th July, 1889, 
to 12th July, 1890, 8,284 crans ; from 
12th July, 1890, to 12th July, 1891, 
5,724 crans; from 12th July, 1891, to 
12th July, 1892, 3,044 crans ; from 12th 
July, 1892, to Ist April, 1893, 472 crans; 
and whether, in view of the poverty 
suffered in consequence of this state of 
things among the Ayrshire fishermen, he 
will direct inquiry to be made into the 
means which may be taken to remedy 
it ? I wish to explain that I regret the 
phraseology of the first paragraph seems 
to imply a charge against the officials of 
the Fishery Board; but I have no 
desire it should bear such a construction. 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : The statistics 
given in the last paragraph of the hon. 
Member's question, showing the decline 
of the herring fishing off the coast of 
Ayrshire, are substantially correct. As 
regards the main part of the question, I 
have to state that in response to a request 
made by the hon. Member for South 
Ayrshire, the Chairman of the Fishery 
Board held an inquiry on the 24th 
January last, at Girvan, as to the seine- 
net fishing on the Ayrshire coast, and 
submitted a Report thereon to the Board 
on the 9th February. If the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes, I shall be glad to show him 
a copy of the Report, and a subsequent 
Memorandum which I have received from 
the Fishery Board. The Board are still 
doing everything in their power to enable 
them to come to a definite conclusion 
regarding this vexed question, both by 
collecting statistics and making local 
inquiries as to the effect of seine-net 
fishing ou the supply of herrings; but they 
consider that they would not be justified 
in interfering as regards seine-net 
fishing until they are able to obtain some 
definite information which wil] give 
reasonable expectation that beneficial 
results would follow their action. In 
this view I entirely concur. 


THE ARMENIAN POLITICAL 
PRISONERS, 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON 
(Suffolk, Eye) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the recently promulgated 


amnesty of the Sultan, releasing the 
Armenian political prisoners, will be ex- 
tended to the Archbishops of Marash 
and Zeitoum, the Bishop of Moush, and 
the clergy and schoolmasters who have 


Sir Herbert Maxwell 
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been imprisoned after an irregular trial ; 
and, if not, whether Her Majesty's 
Government will use its good offices on 
their behalf ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The amnesty was in 
favour of a nnmber of Armenians who 
had been arrested on suspicion, and does 
not, so far as we know, apply to persons 
who have been tried and sentenced to 
terms of imprisonment. Her Majesty's 
Ambassador, as I stated on the 20th 
March, made unofficial representations 
on behalf of the Archbishops; but their 
sentences have been confirmed by the 
Court of Cassation, and can only be re- 
mitted by the Sultan. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON: I 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether Her Majesty's 
Government will direct that the approach- 
ing trials of the Armenian prisoners in 
Angora shall be attended by a Repre- 
sentative of the British Embassy or by a 
Consular officer specially deputed for the 
purpose ? 

*Sir E. GREY : It is not proposed to 
send a Diplomatic or Consular officer 
specially to Angora; but Mr. Newton, 
the Vice Consul, who resides there, will 
be instructed to report upon the trials of 
the Armenian prisoners. 


RIFLE RANGES IN THE MIDLANDS. 
Mr. BILL (Staffordshire, Leek): I 


beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether he is aware of the great 
inconvenience suffered for several years 
past by the troops stationed at Lichfield, 
and by the Militia regiments which as- 


semble there for annual training, owing 


to the delay in the provision of a suitable 
musketry range; and whether he will 
take early steps for establishing an acces- 
sible range, either on Cannock Chase or 
elsewhere in the neighbourhood ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A suituble musketry range is much re- 
quired for Lichfield and other stations in 
the Midlands. One has been inspected 
on Cannock Chase, but I am afraid its 
acquisition would be costly, and I can- 
not, therefore, intimate any decision on 
the subject. 

Mr. BILL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman allow me to communicate 
to him some information I have on the 
subject 7 
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Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I shall be very much obliged to the hon. 
Gentleman if he will do so, 


GUN AMMUNITION CARRIAGES, 
Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 

War whether the Service is provided 
with some gun carriages so constructed 
as to carry not only the gun but a con- 
siderable supply of ammunition; if so, 
how long is it since this carriage was in- 
troduced, and how many such carriages 
have been provided for the Service ; 
whether such carriages are exclusively 
made for small machine guns, and 
whether cordite powder is specially used 
for these guns ; whether, when the am- 
munition-box is wholly or nearly empty, 
the shake and jar during the movement 
of the carriage, arising from the dimi- 
nished weight, are so great that they tend 
to produce displacement of the delicate 
parts of the mechanism of the gun ; and 
whether, if such is the ease, steps will be 
taken to obviate for the future the pos- 
sibility of injury to the parts referred to, 
and derangement of the mechanism of the 
gun ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
About 50 of the carriages referred to 
have been issued to Cavalry and Infantry 
since the vear 1888. They are exclu- 
sively for small machine guns; and no 
complaint of the nature indicated in the 
question has been received. These car- 
riages will be gradually replaced by 
others of a later pattern, carrying the 
Maxim gun. 


RICHMOND PRISON, DUBLIN. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): In 


the absence of the hon. Member for North 
Louth, I beg te ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the War Depart- 
ment, by obtaining Richmond Prison, 
Dublin, for a barracks, has obtained 
buildings and several acres of land on 
which admittedly the Dublin Corpora- 
tion spent over £100,000; whether the 
War Department are now in dispute with 
the Dublin Corporation over the lands 
at the Pigeon House Fort, alieged to be 
affected by the proposed main drainage 
scheme; what is the amount of com- 
pensation demanded by the War Depart- 
ment from the Corporation on account of 
the Pigeon House Lands; and why 
is the value of the new Wellington 
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Barracks, which the War Department 
obtained at the expense of the ratepayers 
of Dublin, omitted from consideration in 
the discussion ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
According to a Return recently made to 
Parliament, the capital expenditure by 
the Corporation of Dublin on the Rich- 
mond Bridewell was £66,890. The 
Return shows also an amount expended 
on repairs, but this cannot be reckoned as 
part of the value. There is no dispute 
with the Corporation as to its main 
drainage scheme ; but the Act requires 
that, before the Corporation can carry it 
out, the Secretary of State must give his 
approval to it, and that approval would be 
contingent on nothing being proposed 
which would be injurious to the healthi- 
ness of Pigeon House Fort. The sub- 
ject has been referred to, and is still 
under the consideration of the Army 
Sanitary Committee, and it is premature 
to assume that any demand for compen- 
sation will arise. I may add that I have 
every desire to assist the Corporation in 
attaining an object so beneficial to the 
health of Dublin. There is no immediate 
connection between the drainage scheme 
and the acquisition of the Richmond 
Prison for the Wellington Barracks. 
The Corporation, I am advised, has no 
legal claim in regard to its disused 
prison. Even if it had, the value would 
be little beyond that of the land, for 
the old buildings have been to only a 
very small extent applicable to the new 
service. 


COMMERCIAL TREATIES WITH THE 
UNITED STATES. 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if there is any foundation for the 
statement of Dalziel’s Agency that 
President Cleveland proposes to abrogate 
the 12 Treaties lately concluded by the 
United States with foreign countries, 
and providing for the admission of 
American goods either duty free or at a 
reduction of 25 per cent. on the duties 
levied on British goods in reciprocity for 
admission to the American market ? 

*Sirn E.GREY: We have not received 
any intelligence to this effect. 
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HAULBOWLINE VICTUALLING STORES. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that some men 
working at the Haulbowline Victualling 
Stores only receive 12s. and 13s. a week ; 
and if he would consider the justice of 
equalising their pay with that of the 
men who are similarly employed in 
England, or of at least granting them 
the rate of wages paid to the dockyard 
labourers at Haulbowiine ? 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON : There is only 
one labourer in the Victualling Yard at 
Haulbowline in receipt of the rate of pay 
mentioned, and he gets a Government 
cottage, free of rent, in addition to his 
wages. 


TRADE THROUGH THE SUEZ CANAL. 

Mr. STERN (Suffolk, Stowmarket) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he would have any 
objection to supply a Return, in continua- 
tion of that granted in 1883, with regard 
to the trade from the East through the 
Suez Canal ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tu—E BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : Such a Return is nearly 
complete, and it will be sent to the 
printers early next week. 


IRISH CUSTOMS DUTIES. 

Mr. A. O'CONNOR (Donegal, $.) : I 
beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he can state the amount of 
the Customs Duties collected in Ireland 
by Excise officers in each of the last 
three years ? 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby) : 
The figures are as follows :—In 1890-91, 
£202,212; in 1891-92, £209,624; in 
1892-93, £186,385. 


RAILWAY RATES FOR BRICKS. 

Mr. NEWDIGATE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether it is 
within his knowledge that, in spite of 
the Railway Companies’ statement that 
they were revising their rates so that the 
increase should in no case exceed 5 per 
cent., the rates on bricks sent out from 
the Nuneaton district show an average 
increase of 124 per cent.; and whether 
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he will make any representation to the 
Railway Company on the subject ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have received 
no complaint. But I have communicated 
the hon. Member’s question to the Rail- 
way Association, but have not had time 
for a reply. 
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RAILWAY RATES. 

Sir JAMES WHITEHEAD (Lei- 
cester): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he is now 
in a position to nominate the Members of 
the Select Committee on Railway Rates, 
and to state the terms of the Reference ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have put the 
Notice of Motion and terms of Reference 
on the Notice Paper to-day. The Com- 
mittee will be nominated in due course. 


KILLALOE SLATES. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
whether certain Post Office buildings in 
Ireland require to be roofed ; and will 
Killaloe slates be used in the Irish build- 
ing contracts in his Department ? 

Tue SECRETARY 10 THE 
TREASURY (Sir J. T. Hissert, Old- 
ham): I am informed that the tenders 
for the Post Office roofs alluded to were 
accepted a year ago on a specification 
which did not name Killaloe slates ; but 
I may refer to my answer to the hon. 
Member for East Clare on the 24th 
March, in which I stated the present 
policy of the Board of Works with re- 
gard to these slates. 


RAILWAY STATION DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
if he will consider the desirability of 
taxing soap, pills, and other advertise- 
ments which are in common use in the 
Metropolis, the railway stations, and 
even in rurai districts into which our 
railways travel ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is not in 
contemplation at present to make any 
change in regard to duties on railway 
station advertisements ; and, if it were, 
it could hardly be confined to soap and 
pills. 


GUERNSEY BARRACKS. 
Mr.H.S.WRIGHT (Nottingham, S.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War whether it is intended to build mar- 
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The Hull 


ried quarters for the troops stationed in the 
Citadel at Guernsey ; and, if so, when will 
they be commenced ; and will he state 
how many married non-commissicned 
officers and men are at present provided 
with two rooms; how many with one 
only; and how many of these rooms 
are situated on the landings or in the 
passages of the single men’s rooms ? 
*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The provision of married quarters for 
the troops in the Guernsey Citadel will 
be commenced in about two months. 
There are, at present, no two-roomed 
quarters, but there are nine single rooms, 
five of which are on landings. None are 
in the passages referred to. 
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PAUPER BURIALS, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: In the 
absence of the hon. Member for North 
Louth, I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether, by 
the practice of his Department, a clergy- 
man, by reason of his receiving fees out 
of the poor rates of a parish for perform- 
ing the service at the burial of paupers, 
is thereby disqualified from serving as a 
Poor Law Guardian of that parish under 
the provisions of the English Poor Law 
Amendment Act (5 & 6 Vic. c. 57, s. 
14), which provides that no person 
receiving any fixed salary or emoluments 
from the poor rates in any parish or 
union shall be capable of serving as 
Guardian in such parish or union ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): The 
question whether the receipt of fees for 
performing the service at the burial of 
paupers constitutes a disqualification for 
the office of Guardian came before the 
Local Government Board for their 
decision in 1873, and the Board then 
held that the receipt of these fees did 
not disqualify. 


THE NORFOLK LOBSTER FISHERIES. 

Mr. COZENS-HARDY (Norfolk, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he is aware that 
the crab and lobster fisheries on the 
North Coast of Norfolk are in danger of 
being ruined for the want of regulation ; 
whether an application from the Norfolk 
County Council for the creation of a sea 
fisheries district co-extensive with the 
natural boundaries of the crab and lobster 
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fisheries has been refused by the Board 
of Trade ; and, if so, on what grounds ; 
and whether the Board of Trade will re- 
consider the application, or take any 
measures for the protection of the 
fisheries ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I am aware that 
the fishermen on a portion of the Coast 
of Norfolk are desirous that a sea 
fisheries district should be created, which 
would include their own and _ other 
fisheries. As I understand, they had 
some difficulty in inducing the County 
Council of Norfolk to make the necessary 
application, which was not made until 
January last. It suggested an extremely 
limited area, and was, in some other 
respects, open to objection. The County 
Council were, however, informed that 
with their assistance an endeavour would 
be made to arrange with neighbouring 
interests for an enlargement of the pro- 
posed limits, and negotiations with this 
object were at once instituted and are 
now pending. 


THE HULL DOCKS STRIKE 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : I rise to 
ask the Home Secretary whether he can 
give the House any information as to the 
occurrence of the great fire at Hull, 
which has destroyed a large amount of 
material which would have afforded em- 
ployment for a great number of the work- 
ing classes; whether he can inform the 
House how that fire has arisen, and 
particularly whether it was an incendiary 
fire; and whether the Home Office has 
received any information on the subject 7 

Mr. ASQUITH : No, Sir; Iam with- 
out any information except that which 
appears in the newspapers. I have 
caused inquiry to be made, and if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman will put the 
question down for to-morrow I will give 
him such information as I have. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I wish also to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman a question of which I have 
given him private Notice. It is whether 
the right hon. Gentleman has had his 
attention called to a resolution passed at 
a meeting of 30,000 workmen yesterday 
in Victoria Park, London, protesting 
against the Naval and Military Forces 
being used against law-abiding citizens 
and with the view of crushing the 
Unionists; and whether the Govern- 
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ment are now prepared to withdraw the 
Naval and Military Forces from Hull ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I only received 
Notice of this questiona few minutes ago, 
and in a matter of such importance I may 
fairly ask the hon. Member to put the 
question on the Paper. 
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*THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrz, Derby): 
Mr. Mellor,—Sir, in laying before the 
House the Financial Statement of the 
year, my first duty is to make as clear as 
I can to the Committee the financial 
balance-sheet of the year which con- 
eluded on Mareh 31, 1893. The 
financial history of the last six years, 
which covered the term of the last Par- 
liament, is remarkable and instructive. 
The right hon. Gentleman my Pre- 
decessor in Office, in his first Budget in 
1887, had formed a gloomy anticipation 
of the immediate future of the Revenue, 
and he took measures accordingly. The 
Naval Estimates for that year and the 
next year were largely reduced. The 
fund set apart for the liquidation of 
the Debt was considerably diminished. 
Happily, however, those clouds which 
seem to have gathered in 1886-7 passed 
away, and a period of great financial 
prosperity immediately set in. The 
Revenue began almost immediately to 
rise on an ascending curve, which 
reached its summit level in 1890, 
The right hon. Gentleman the late 
Chancellor of the Exebequer was in 
possession for several years of hand- 
some surpluses ; but in 1891 symptoms of 
a less favourable kind supervened. The 
top having been reached, the Revenue 
began to flag, and the late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer found himself on a 


descending curve, and his Estimates for 
1892-3 were for a Revenue of £541,000 
less than the actual receipts of 1891-2. 
His calculation for the year which has 
just closed was for a practical equilibrium 
with the customary margin without any 


Mr. Keir Hardie 
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change of taxation. The Expenditure 
for 1892-3 was estimated in the Budget 
at £90,253,000, and the Exchequer 
issues have been, in fact, £90,375,000, 
which is an excess over the Estimate of 
£122,000. Ido not desire to oppress the 
Committee by going into details of very 
elaborate figures. Of course, all the 
figures I am now dealing with are in the 
hands of hon. Members in the Paper 
which has been circulated. I will, 
therefore, confine what i have to say to 
remarks upon those figures which seem 
to me to be most maierial. First of 
all I have to observe that the 
Army appears to have cost £89,000 
less. That is an apparent and not a real 
saving. Indeed, the cost has been rather 
more. There was a surplus coming 
from grants of 1891-2 which reduced 
the Exchequer issues of 1892-3. In the 
Navy there is an excess of £62,000 in 
respect of 1891-2, which was voted in 
Mareh. Inthe Civil Service there was 
£11,000 less, and there would have been 
a larger saving had it not been for 
a great increase in the Education 
Vote. Customs and Inland Revenue are 
£33,000 less, and Post Office and Tele- 
graphs £199,000 more—an excess of 
Estimates which was only revealed at 
the last moment. But for these unex- 
pected sources ef Expenditure and 
Supplementary Estimates, the total 
would have been well within the mark of 
the Budget Estimate. It is difficult, if 
not impossible, to gauge with aceuracy 
the demands of Education Grants, which 
largely exceed the Estimate which had 
been formed ; and it is impossible, before- 
hand, to say what the grants for the new 
year will or will not be. There is always 
an element cf uncertainty. As to the 
Post Office Expenditure, that is an abyss 
which no plummet can sound. I shall 
have something to say on that subject 
later, which is, and is likely to be, the 
despair of successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer. This is the Expenditure 
which has been defrayed out of the 
Revenue of the year. But, besides this, 
it is very important not to lose sight of 
the fact that there is a large Expenditure 
which has been met by borrowing. 
Tiere was borrowed for the Expenditure 
of the year £2,056,000. The figures are : 
Naval Defence Act, £1,150,000; Im- 
perial Defence Act, £285,000; Barracks 
Act, £535,000; Telephones, £86,000 ; 
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total, £2,056,000. This, added to the 
normal Expenditure of £90,375,000, 
gives a total real Expenditure of the 
year of £92,431,000. With reference to 
an incidental matter of some interest, I 
should like to make a short statement as 
to the Expenditure upon the re-coinage 
of light gold. The amount of light gold 
to be called in was estimated to be about 
£43,000,000. In 1891 the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer set aside 
£400,000 to defray the loss on the 
re-coinage. Up to March 31, 1893, 
the light gold brought in has amounted 
to £18,000,000, and the loss upon this 
has been £298,419 6s. 7d. It is caleu- 
lated that there remains to be brought in 
£25,000,000, upon which the loss is 
estimated at £355,110, or a total loss of 
£653,530 on the whole. Of this amount 
probably £9,000,000 will be brought in 


during the year 1893-4 at a cost of 
£144,920. The average loss on the 


sovereign has been 2°639d., and on the 
half-sovereign 2°923d. It is expected 
that the whole renewal will be completed 
in the year 1895-6, and then there will 
have been achieved a great work, which 
I congratulate my right hon. Friend 
opposite on having begun, and one neces- 
sary to the reputation of a great com- 
mercial country, the transactions of 
which are founded on a gold standard. I 
must now pass on to the Revenue of 
the year that has coneluded. The 
Revenue for 1892-3 is estimated 
in the Budget at £90,453,000. <A de- 
crease of £542,000 was allowed for by 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer, as 
compared with the Exchequer Receipts 
of 1891-2. The actual payments iuto 
the Exchequer have been £90,395,000, 
or less than the Estimate by £58,000. I 
think the Committee will consider that a 
marvellous approximation on so vast a 
sum. No person who occupies my posi- 
tion will fail to render his testimony to 
the wonderful skill, the experience, and 
the prescience of the officers of the Revenue 
Departments, who are able to give such 
accurate forecasts of the finance of the 
country. It also proves another thing— 
the extraordinary exactitude of averages, 
because when you come to examine ‘the 
details you will find that in many respects 
they differ from the expectation ; but, on 
the whole, the average comes out all right. 
I intend only to deal with the more im- 
portant items. The Estimate of 
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£90,500,000 has been realised within 
£58,000. The Revenue from Customs 
was estimated at £19,900,000 ; the money 
actually received into the Exchequer 
was £19,715,000, or less by £185,000. I 
should like to state to the Committee 
what, perhaps, everyone is not familiar 
with—the distinction between Exchequer 
Receipts and net receipts. The Exche- 
quer Receipts are those which the 
Exchequer receives in the course of the 
year, and the Exchequer may receive 
some money belonging to last year. If 
hon. Members wish to ascertain the 
yield of taxes they must take the net 
receipts and examine what is the actual 
amount of taxation which properly 
belongs to each year. If, therefore, you 
examine the net receipts the differences 
are more conspicuous. The Customs 
net receipts of 1891-2 were £19,828,000, 
and those of 1892-3 £19,633,000. The 
falling off in produce was, therefore, 
£195,000. Comparing the Customs net 
receipts of 1892-3 with those of 
1891-2 we find: (1) a falling-off in 
spirits of £337,000; (2) tea about 
stationary (a decline of £12,000) ; (3) 
tobacce, markedly better by £182,000 ; 
(4) wine, less by £22,000. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Is tea below the 
Estimate ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Tea is slightly 
below the Estimate. There is no con- 
fident belief that it is due to the falling- 
off in consumption. Tea is a commodity 
in which dealers are very cautious when 
the Budget is approaching. I do not 
speak with any certainty, but I have 
reason to believe that purchases are 
held back until it is known what is to be 
done with tea. I pass now to the 
Inland Revenue. The Budget Estimate was 
£54,862,000; the Exchequer Receipts, 
£55,085,000, or more than the Estimate 
by £223,000. The net receipts were 
£54,946,000, or £84,000 better than the 
Estimate. That again, I think, every- 
one will admit is a pretty close Estimate 
on a total of £55,000,000. But here, 


again, it is not a question of detail ; it is 
a question of averages. The Excise 


was £435,000 below the net receipts of 


1891-2. The loss is almost wholly on 
spirits. Beer remains about the same as 


before. The iate Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer estimated a fall on spirits of 
£200,000 ; but the fall, in fact, has been 
above 400,000. I remember that in one 
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of his Budgets the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke of there being a “rush 
to alcohol.” ‘To-day I should rather 
describe it as a “stampede from alcohol.” 
I also remember that the right hon. 
Gentleman remarked particularly on the 
increase in the consumption of one 
kind of spirit—rum. The discontinuance 
in the consumption of rum as compared 
with other spirits is equally remarkable 
now. Why, I am not in a position to 
explain. ‘The Spirit Duty is very eccen- 
tric, both in its rise and fall. It rises 
and falls with the condition of trade, but 
how much and how quickly it is very 
difficult to explain, and still more to 
forecast. I now pass to Stamps. Stamps 
are £245,000 better than the Estimate. 
The principal head of Stamps refers to 
the Death Duties, and here, again, the 
principle of averages comes in. The late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer estimated a 
loss on Probate, as compared with 1891-2, 
of £211,000. The actual loss has been 
£419,000. The vear 1892 is known, and 
will ever be remembered in the Inland 
Revenue, as the “influenza year.” It 
produced an abnormal rise in the receipts 
of Probate Duty, which have since fallen 
off by nearly the amount of the exceptional 
produce of that year. The falling-off, 
therefore, shows that there had not been 
sufficient account taken of the immensely 
abnormal rise in the preceding year. In 
the Legacy and Succession Duty that 
increase appears in the year following 
the abnormal receipt of the Probate Duty, 
because it is collected a year later than 
the Probate Duty ; and therefore is, 
as I may call it, an aprés coup 
of the great receipts of the influenza 
year, and so came into the receipts of 
this last year. The right hon. Gentleman 
estimated the gain in the Legacy and 
Succession Duty at £232,000 ; the actual 
gain has been £671,000. The loss in 
the one case was double what was ex- 
pected, and the gain in the other was 
three times that which was anticipated. 
Therefore, in regarding this important 
source of Revenue, we must always set 
aside the year 1891-2 as altogether 
exceptional. It made a difference be- 
tween the year 1891-2 and the year 
1892-3 of £838,000, out of a Revenue of 
£5,000,000 of the entire Probate Duty. 
Then, as to General Stamps, they have 
realised, which is a good sign, £49,000 
more than the Estimate. The right hon. 
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Gentleman estimated for a fall of 
£100,000, and, in point of fact, they have 
not fallen much more than half that 
amount. That, in the present state of 
things, may be regarded, I think, as not 
unsatisfactory. The great falling-off 
since 1890 on General Stamps has been 
due mainly to Stock Exchange transac- 
tions. It is not due to a falling-off in 
the every-day stamp transactions of 
tradesmen. On the contrary, that source 
of Revenue is rather increasing. Now I 
come to, perhaps, the most important 
head of all, and that is the Income Tax, 
In the Income Tax the yield has been 
£70,000 better than the Estimate of the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
maintenance of the strength and, I may 
indeed say, the continual growth of the 
yield of the Income Tax is simply mar- 
vellous; and nobody who has not care- 
fully studied the question can understand. 
how, in all the vicissitudes of trade and 
the apparent oscillations of property, the 
Income Tax is a source of constantly 
increased and increasing Revenue. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite did a great 
deal last year to throw light upon this 
interesting question. He showed how 
the yield of the Income Tax did not 
mainly depend upon the principal and 
couspicuous trades or decline with their 
depreciation. He calculated last year, 
accordingly, on a fall of only £400,000 
on a total of £13,810,000 in the year 
1891-2, which was the bighest point at 
which the yield of the Income Tax ever 
stood. There were some people, I know, 
who were sceptical at that time, who 
said that prosperity had vanished, that 
distress had come, that there was great 
trade disturbance, and that it was im- 
possible that the Income Tax would not 
fall off to a greater degree. I confess I 
did not join in these doubts, for I knew 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had means of information to which no 
one else had access. The right hon. 
Gentleman used on that occasion some 
words which I will take the liberty of 
repeating, because they are the real key 
to the enigma. He said— 

“ If Iam to judge simply by the Statistical 
Returns, by the gossip of the City, by com- 
plaints in Lancashire, or by the position of 
Yorkshire, and if I am to listen and the Com- 
mittee are to be influenced by the general feel- 
ing, they might come to the conclusion that 
there would be a very large gap in the Income 
Tax Return of the year.” 
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He then proceeded to show that, whilst 
public attention was fixed on the great 
staple industries of the country—the 
cotton, the coal, the iron industries—I 
use his own words— 

“There is a mighty trade going on, there is 
wealth being rolled up—-wealth of which no 
published statistics exist, but which is, never- 
theless, accumulating and adding to the capital 
of the country.” 

He pointed out that the profits of the 
cotton trade are less than the aggregate 
profits of the Medical Profession, and the 
profits of the coal mines than those of the 
lawyers. He accordingly put the yield 
of the Income Tax at £13,400,000 for 
the year that has just concluded, being 
£410,000 less than the preceding year. 
It has, in fact, yielded £13,470,000. 
The falling-off has not been £410,000, 
but only £340,000, and the tax has 
yielded £13,470,000, being £220,000 
more than in 1890-1. This is, even in 
these times of depression, a yield of 
£2,245,000 to the penny. The growth 
of the produce of the Income Tax is one 
of the most remarkable features of our 
finance. In 1889, when it was reduced 
to 6d., its yield was £12,700,000. In 
1892, only three years later, it was 
£13,810,000, or £1,100,000 more. Even 
with the decline last year, it is still 
£700,000 more than it was in the year 
1889. I have had some remarkable 
figures on this subject taken out, which 
give the yield per ld. for the last eight 
years on each several Schedule sepa- 
rately, which is a far better test than 
taking it on the whole. These are 
new figures, and are very well deserv- 
ing of the attention of the House. 
They give accurately the real yield of 
the tax, and are not merely the Ex- 
chequer Receipts, which vary very much. 
Now, in 1886—that is, at the commence- 
ment of the last Parliament—the Income 
Tax yielded £1,980,000 to the penny. 
In 1893, which has just concluded, it 
yielded £2,261,000 to the penny. 
Taking the figures for the Schedules sepa- 
rately, it will surprise many people to 
learn that the produce of Schedule A, 
which is land and houses, has actually 
risen from £670,000 per penny in 1886 
to £676,000 in 1893. As everybody will 
anticipate, it has fallen heavily on agricul- 
turalland. It has :fallen-from £217,000 
per penny to £191,000, but it has risen 
upon houses from £452,000 per penny to 
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£484,000, so that, taking the two to- 
gether, there is an actual rise upon 
Schedule A. Schedule B, which is the 
Occupier of Land Schedule, has, as 
might be expected, heavily fallen. It 
has fallen from £48,000 to the penny to 
£36,000. Schedule D, which is equally 
remarkable—it is the profits of trades, 
companies, and so forth—yielded in 
1886 £958,000 to the penny, and in 1893, 
in spite of the ruin which is said to have 
attended all trades and to have destroyed 
all profits, it is £1,208,000 to the penny 
—the highest it has ever reached. Sche- 
dule E, which is the growth of salaries 
of public employés and of the employés 
of companies—this, I think too, is a 
remarkable figure—produced in 1882, 10 
yearsago, a yield of £118,000 tothe penny, 
and in 1893 it is £152,000. I think that 
is an analysis that is useful, and it is new. 
When Sir Robert Peel imposed the Income 
Tax in 1842 the yield was about £770,000 
per penny. It is now three times as 
much. It would have required in his 
time an Income Tax of Is. 6d. in the £1 
to raise a similar amount. I have laid 
these figures before the House, because I 
think that even in times of depression, 
and what are called bad times, it is well 
that the House of Commons and the 
couatry should know what is the actual 
condition of things. The steady and 
vast growth inthe produce of the Income 
Tax and the Probate Duty is the most 
irrefragable evidence, in my opinion, of 
the solid advance in wealth both in 
annual income and accumulated capital 
of the nation. It is the conclusive 
answer to those pessimists who assure us 
that we are being ruined by a vicious 
commercial sytem and a false monetary 
standard. If we had for 50 years been 
going on a wrong system the results which 
we should have to record would be very 
different from those I have laid before 
the House. And when we are asked 
what is the result of that system upon 
which we have constantly acted, and to 
which we have faithfully adhered, and I 
am asked for a proof of it, I would say, 
looking at these Returns, Si monumentum, 
queris circumspice. It is true that this 
trade or that trade, this industry or that 
industry, may have its “ups and downs,” 
its adversity and its prosperity ; but, as 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite truly 
indicated last year, there is a perpetual 
compensation in all directions, and the 
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small rivulets of increasing income from 
every source and the accumulated savings 
of the country supply the deficiencies of 
the larger streams. Every year more 
money is saved, and more capital is 
invested, and therefore a larger in- 
come is earned. I may, perhaps, 
have detained the House rather long. 
The Post Office yields no more than 
the Estimate, a most unsatisfactory Re- 
turn, considering the great growth of 
expenditure. The Telegraphs are 
£80,000 less than the Estimate, 1892-3, 
a bad revenue. They are £115,000 less 
than actual working expenses in 1892-3, 
setting aside the non-payment of interest 
upon the purchase-money. If you look 
at the Telegraph Returns since the 
purchase, including the moderate interest 
they ought to pay upon the money, the 
loss on that commercial transaction has 
been £4,500,000. The whole of this 
affair was founded on a _ miscalcula- 
tion. Six years ago the deficiency was 
less than £2,000,000. I have told you it 
is now more than double that amount, and, 
for anything we can see to the contrary, 
it is a revenue which is going from 
bad to worse, and the competition of 
telephones is not likely to improve it. 
There remains the Miscellaneous Revenue. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite 
estimated the receipts for 1892-3 at 
£2,076,000, and the amount paid into 
the Exchequer was £2,065,000, or a 
deficit of £11,000. The Committee must 
bear in mind that though the Revenue of 
1892-3 approximated so closely to the 
Budget Estimate it is greatly below the 
Revenue of 1891-2. The deficiency of 
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aggregate Revenue is no less than 
£600,000, comparing the Exchequer 


receipts for the two years. The taxable 
Revenue was £540,000 worse, and the 
non-taxable Revenue was £60,000 worse. 
Now, having laid before the House as 
clearly as I can the state of the Expendi- 
ture last year and the state of the 
Revenue, I am now in a_ position 
finally to balance the Revenue and 
Expenditure of 1892-3. The Revenue 
was £90,395,000, and the Ex- 
penditure £90,375,000, leaving a 
balance of £20,000, a sufficiently close 
balanee-sheet on a Revenue and Expendi- 
ture of over 90,000,000. But this I am 
bound to say inthe presence of the right 
hon. Gentleman—that but for unexpected 
expenditure on the Supplementary 
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Estimates we should have fully realised 
the margin he anticipated. But when 
we talk of a surplus, even such a 
miserable mouse as £20,000, we must re- 
member that we have borrowed upwards 
of £2,000,000 in the course of the year 
to meet the Expenditure of the year. [ 
will not revive an old controversy between 
myself and the right hon. Gentleman as 
to what we are to call that £2,000,000, 
1 have been in the habit of calling it a 
deficiency of Revenue, as compared with 
actual Expenditure. I call it a deficit, 
But I care not what you call it—the 
House must bear in mind that this 
balance, which leaves an apparent surplus 
of £20,000, is accompanied by the fact 
that during the year you have 
borrowed upwards of £2,000,000. I do 
not know whether I may be permitted to 
correct an error which I am not sure is 
entertained by Members of this House, 
but which I see is entertained elsewhere, 
that the surplus to which the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has to look is the 
surplus of the year that is past. That is 
not so. That surplus of the year that is 
past is devoted to the old Sinking Fund, 


and the Chancellor of the Exchequer has | 
It has nothing to do | 
with the Budget surplus, which is the | 


no control over it. 


estimated surplus—namely, the estimated 
balance on the Expenditure and Revenue 
of the coming year, calculated on the 
basis of existing taxation. I must now 
make a brief statement as to the balances 
in the Exchequer. On April 1, 1892, 
the balance was £6,255,000. That in- 
cluded the old Sinking Fund, £1,067,000, 
leaving a true working balance of 
£5,188,000. There have been small 
variations, but on April 1, 1893, the 
balance was £5,082,000, or a difference 
of about £100,000, I would say here, 
on the subject of the balances, that we 
are subject now to the comparatively new 
system established by Mr. Lowe, by 
which the greater part of the Income 
Tax is collected at the end of the year ; 
and the small balances with which we 
begin make it necessary to largely use 
deficiency advances, for a great part of 
the income does not come in till the end 
of the year. Before I leave the year 
1892-3 I must make a brief statement 
with reference to the National Debt. 
The reduction of the Debt proper in the 
past year has been £6,623,000. Under 
heads which are not the Debt proper 
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there has been an increase for barracks of 
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£535,000. But, on the other hand, 
owing to the rise in the price of Consois, 
there has been a decrease of savings 
banks deficiencies of £782,000. So that 
Iam able to say that the net liabilities 
of the State have been in the year con- 
eluded diminished by £7,000,000. I 
should like to say one word as to the 
state of the Unfunded Debt. This has 
been largely increased of late years, both 
by the operations of conversion and re- 
demption, and also by borrowings for 
Naval and Military Expenditure. On 
April 1, 1892, it reached a total of 
£35,300,000, of which there was in the 
hands of the public, £17,000,000, in the 
hands of the National Debt Commis- 
sioners, £18,300,000. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite—and we have often 
argued this point—feeling that the Un- 
funded Debt stood at too high a figure, 
converted £13,000,000 in the hands of 
the National Debt Commissioners into a 
book debt, which now ranks as a Funded 


Debt. That accounts for the apparent 
increase in the Funded Debt of 
£11,000,000. The Unfunded Debt now 


remains at £22,313,000, and has been 
increased by borrowing this year on 
Treasury Bills for Naval and Military 
purposes by £1,435,000, making a total 
of £23,748,000, By the use of the old 
and new Sinking Funds £3,000,000 has 
been paid off, so that the total now 
stands at £20,748,000, of which there is 
held by the public £14,522,000, and by 
the National Debt Commissioners 
£6,226,000. I am glad that it has been 
found possible in this way to reduee the 
amount of the Unfunded Debt. It has 
been reduced, by the resources at the 
disposal of the Treasury, by £2,468,000. 
It is the Floating Debt in the hands of 
the public which alone need concern the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Unfunded Debt in the hands _ of 
the public now stands only £679,000 
higher than it did in 1886, so that, 
practically speaking, we have gone back 
almost to the point at which we were 
before the conversion operation. 

An hon. MemBper: What: is the total 
amount ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : £14,522,000 
Treasury Bills (and all of them 12 month 
bills) are now little more than £6,000,000, 
and no doubt as opportunity serves they 
may be still further reduced. I havea 
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strong opinion that the less the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer is in the market 
the better, and that the business of the 
country ought to be conducted on a large 
seale, and that to have to deal with bills 
at intervals of three months is a thing to 
be avoided if possible. I think I have 
now stated to the Committee all that is 
necessary to be said with reference to 
the finance of the year that is con- 
cluded, and I now come to the far more in- 
teresting examination of the finance of the 
current year. I wil! begin with a reference 
to the estimated Expenditure for the year 
1893-4. The total estimated Expenditure 
for the year 1893-4 is £91,464,000. That 
is a total excess of £1,089,000 over the 
Expenditure of 1892-3, or, if you compare 
it with the Budget provision of last year, 
an excess of £1,211,000 over that 
which my Predecessor (Mr. Goschen) 


found it necessary to provide for. By 
far the larger part of that is due 


to two items. On Education there is 
an excess of £310,000, and or the Post 
Office a real excess of £635,000 over the 
estimated Expenditure of last year. I 
hope the House will bear that fact in 
mind. It would appear from the figures 
which hon. Members have before them 
that the Post Office excess is only 
£400,000 ; but that is because an addition 
of upwards of £200,000 was made by 
Supplementary Estimates to the Expen- 
diture provided for in the Budget of last 
year. I shall have something to say on 
the details presently. Taking the figure 
of the estimated Expenditure as I have 
given it, let me ask attention to this 
gigantic total of £91,500,000. That does 
not represent by any means the whole 
amount, because, besides the £91,500,000, 
we raise by Imperial taxation an addition of 


£7,250,000, which goes to the Local 
Taxation Fund. Therefore the total 


sum to be raised by Imperial taxation is 
really £98,750,000, which is dangerously 
near the £100,000,000 which a few years 
ago we thought belonged only to times of 
war aud to extraordinary circumstances, 
Now, Sir, I would ask the careful atten- 
tion of the Committee to the few figures 
Iam going to give on the subject of 
Expenditure. I want hon. Members to 
consider what has been the growth of 
Expenditure in the last seven years in 
this country. I take the net Expendi- 
ture given in the valuable Return 
moved for by my right hon, Friend the 
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President of the Local Government 
Board. I am speaking now only of 
Military, Naval, and Civil Expenditure 
—expenditure exclusive of the Debt 
charges — met out of taxes. The 
increase between the year 1887-8 and 
the year 1893-4 appears as follows. The 
Naval and Military Services cost more 
by £2,600,000, Public Education more 
by £3,400,000, Grants and Assignments 
to Local Authorities more by £4,200,000, 
and other Civil charges more by 
£400,000, so that the Normal Expendi- 
ture of the country under these heads in 
the course of the last seven years has 
increased by £10,600,000, or 20 per cent. 
of Expenditure charged on taxes under 
these heads. Of course, on the other 
side must be taken the reduction of the 
Debt charge by £3,000,000, partly the 
result of the successful conversion of 
the Debt by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen), and partly 
the result of other causes. That leaves 
a balance of addition to the sum 
that has to be raised by taxes of 
about £7,000,000. It may, it is 
true, be said that the subsidy of 
£4,000,000 to local taxation is taken 
from one pocket and put into another. 
(Hear, hear!”] Yes; butit is not put 
into the pocket of the same man, and 
whether or not it has produced all the 
advantages which it was intended 
to secure is a disputed point on 
which I will not offer an opinion 
at present. In my opinion, at the cem- 
mencement of a new Parliament these 
are figures very well deserving of atten- 
tion. The question is whether the new 
Parliament is or is not prepared—and it 
cannot too soon make up its mind on the 
subject—to make a similar addition to 
the Expenditure in the course of _ its 
existence. I have called special atten- 
tion to the Post Office Expenditure. 
That is not an expenditure which is 
charged on the taxes, but it results ina 
loss of net Revenue which has to be 
supplied by additional taxation. The 
Estimate for 1893-4 shows an increase 
over the Budget provision of 1892-3 
of £635,000. The increase in 1892-3 
was stated by the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer at £61 1,000. Of the increase 
this year, £486,000 is due to additions to 
staff and salaries. Now, let me see the 
result on the Revenue in the last three 
The estimated increase in the 
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years. 
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Exchequer receipts under the head of 


Postal and Telegraph Services in 
1893-4, as compared with 1890-91, js 
£774,000, and the estimated increase 
in the Expenditure met out of Postal 
Votes is £1,602,000, so that in three 
years on the Post Office alone you 


have lost £828,000 of net Revenne 
which, of course, you have to re 


place by taxation from other sources, 
Now, Sir, great as has been the aggre- 
gate Expenditure for which provision 
has to be made in the Rudget, that does 
not represent the whole case, as it is irre- 
spective of the money borrowed. Up 
to 1892 we borrowed £5,000,000, and 
last year we borrowed £2,000,000, 
so that in the seven years we 
have borrowed £7,000,000 in all, 
Debts which have to be liquidated out 
of the income of the future. If this 
money had been provided by taxation the 
figure I have given would have been 
greater still; but on an _ average 
£1,000,000 a year has been paid 
out of borrowed money. I had hoped 
that we had come to an end of these 
borrowings, but that is not the case. We 
have still remanets of these obligations. 
In the course of the present year we have 
to borrow £1,500,000—that is to say, 
for the Naval Defence Act, £150,000 ; 
for the Imperial Defence Act, £150,000 ; 
for the Barrack Act, £600,000; for 
Telephones, £250,000 ; and for Irish 
Light Railways, £270,000, making a 
total of £1,420,000, This is not a very 
satisfactory statement to make. We have 


just succeeded in making both ends 
meet during the past year, having 
merely a nominal balance of about 


£20,000, and we begin this year with 
an estimated increased expenditure of 
£1,100,000, which is almost entirely attri- 
butable to increased expenditure on Edu- 
cation and the Post Office. The Estimate 
of the Revenue of 1893-4 is based upon 
present taxation. I need not say that it is 
a difficult—I had almost said a perilous— 
task to attempt to estimate what may be 
the condition of a Revenue which was esti- 
mated last year to fall and has fallen 
by an amount of between £500,000 and 
£600,000, It is a formidable fact that 
the fall in the Revenue is the largest in 
the latest quarter; but the figures I am 
going to place before the House] place be- 
fore it with the reliance I feel—and which, 
I am sure, the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
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site (Mr. Goschen) will feel—in the 
foresight, experience, and—I had almost 
called it—infailibility of the permanent 
officers of the Revenue Departments. 
The total Revenue for the coming year 
we estimate at £89,890,000, or £505,000 
less than the Exchequer Receipts of 
1892-3. Now, I will give the figures 
under the different heads. We estimate 
the Customs at £19,650,000, or £65,000 
less than last year ; Excise at £25,100,000, 
or £260,000 less than last year ; Stamps at 
£13,600,000, or £205,000 less than last 
year; Land Tax and House Duty 
at £2,460,000, or £10,000 more 
than last year, and Income Tax at 
£13,400,000 —- that is to say, the 
same figure as that given by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite in his Budget 
last year, and £70,000 less than the 
actual Exchequer Receipts of last year. 
That makes an estimated falling-off in the 
produce of taxes of £590,000. I now come to 
the Tax Revenue, which we estimate to be 
as follows:—Post Office, £10,600,000, an 
increase of £200,000; ‘Telegraphs, 
£2,480,000, the same as last year; 
Crown Lands, £430,000, the same as last 
year; interest on Suez Canal shares, 
£220,000 and Miscellaneous, £ 1,950,000; 
or £115,000 less than last year. The 
produce of the Non-Tax Revenue is, 
therefore, estimated at £15,680,000, or 
£85,000 more than last year. Now, I 
will make one or two observations upon 
the details. In the Customs Estimate 
there is an allowance for a fall in 


spirits and wines, and for a_ slight 
increase in tea and tobacco; this is 
not a great amount—t{65,000, Upon 
Excise we estimate that there will 


be a receipt of £260,000 less than last 
year. We have calculated upon £30,000 
less on beer, and £230,000 less on 
spirits. That, I need not say, is neces- 
sarily a very problematical Estimate, as 
when you have a falling Revenue it is 
very difficult to say how fast or how 
slowly it may fall. It may be less than 
we estimate or it may be more. As to 
Stamps, we estimate the Probate and 
Estate Duty at £135,000 more, thus 
going back to a normal figure, whilst 
we estimate Legacy and Succession 
Duty at £380,000 less, and General 
Stamps at £40,000 more. I have already 
mentioned that we have taken the In- 
come Tax at £13,400,000—the same as 
the Estimate of last year. T must now 
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say a word on the Miscellaneous Revenue. 
This has been largely affected in recent 
years by the extension of the principle 
of Appropriations in Aid. Miscellaneoug 
Revenue—always an uncertain item— 
sometimes overlaps from one year to 
another. Last year (1892-3) £341,000 
due to the Revenue of the previous year 
was carried over to the Miscellaneous 
Receipts. This year, perhaps, half that 
amount may fall in from last year. This 
item of the Revenue is the residuary 
legatee of windfalls to the Exchequer. 
The Miscellaneous Revenue of 1892-3 
has had the advantage of the remanet of a 
quarter's extra receipts in 1891-2 to the 
extent of £242,000 due to the change in 
the system of Appropriations in Aid last 
year. This year the Miscellaneous 
Revenue will benefit by an occasional 
windfall from the Treasury Chest Fund. 
As the right hon. Gentleman opposite is 
aware, the Treasury Chest Fund is a 
banking fund or working capital for 
effecting Imperial payments abroad, 
It is an accumulation of ancient supplies 
fixed by Statute in 1873 at £1,000,000, 
but it has from time to time been 
reduced. With the diminished number 
of Treasury Chests abroad, and with an 
increased resort to the telegraph, the 
payments can now be effected with a 
smaller working balance ; and it is pro- 
posed by Bill to give power to the 
Treasury to reduce it from £1,000,000 
to £700,000, and, accordingly, a balance 
will be available for the Exchequer, and 
will be credited to Miscellaneous Revenue, 
as was done in 1862 by the present 

Prime Minister and in 1873 by Mr. 
Lowe, when similar reductions were 
effected. A Bill for this purpose will be 
necessary. In order to complete the 
account of Revenue I will state briefly 

the Local Taxation Revenue. In 1892-3 

there was a fall of £426,000, as compared 

with 1891-2. That was due to the great 

and abnormal receipts from the Probate 
Duty of the influenza year, half of which 
receipts were appropriated to the pur- 
poses of Local Taxation. It is ecaleu- 
lated that there will be this year an ad- 
ditional income of £91,000 as compared 

with the Revenue of 1892-3, so that 

there will be a partial reeovery from the 

fall. Now, I come to the last chapter 

with which I shall have to trouble the 

Committee. Ihave stated the estimated 

Expenditure and the estimated Revenue 
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for the year 1893-4, and I have now to 
state the balance-sheet as it stands for 
the present year on the basis of existing 
taxation. The expenditure, as I 
have said, is £91,464,000, and the 
Revenue £89,890,000, leaving a de- 
ficit of £1,574,000, which has to be 
provided for. Well, Sir, I think it will 
be admitted that this is a very serious 
state of things, and one for which I 
think the public mind will hardly be 
prepared. I have seen some very extra- 
ordinary calculations on this subject, 
none of which come approximately to 
the truth. Before I sit down I will ask 
the Committee to consider, first, the 
causes which have brought this state of 
things about, and, secondly, how it is to 
be dealt with. As to how it has 
come about, the answer is only too 
easy and obvious. It is partly due 
to a deficiency of Revenue, not of 
a very large amount (not much more 
than 4 per cent. on the whole), which 
might be easily dealt with; but it is 
chiefly due to the vast and progressive 
growth of Expenditure to which I have 
already drawn the attention of the Com- 
mittee. Thus, in the current year we 
have an estimated falling-off of Revenue 
of £500,000, but a growth of Expendi- 
ture to be provided for of £1,100,000, 
and that due to engagements entered 
into over which we have no control. I 


Ways and Means— 


have already pointed out the great 
growth of Post Office Expenditure. 


That has been a growth in wages and 
salaries to meet the engagements entered 
into some years ago, which are now 
gradually increasing. I have mentioned 
the growth of the Expenditure during 
the past seven years. I have nothing to 
say on the subject of that expenditure, 
and I am not going to enter into any 
controversy with reference to it; but 
this, at least, I may say—that those 
who have authorised, who have encou- 
raged, who have insisted upon this vast 
growth of Expenditure—and I am speak- 
ing now without distinction of Parties, 
for the growth of that Expenditure has 
not been due to the action of one Party 
or the other—are bound to provide the 
means of defraying it. It is idle to lay 
the blame, if blame there be, on one 
Party or another, on one Government or 
another. I know there was once in this 
country an economical Party. There is 
no economical Party now. I believe the 
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Prime Minister and myself are the last 
survivors of that vanished creed. The 
saying has been attributed to me that 
everyone is a Socialist now. I do not 
know whether I ever said that, but this 
I will say—there are no economists now. 
Financial economy has gone the way of 
political economy, and a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer preaching against extras 
ragance is “the voice of one crying iit 
the wilderness.” We hear a great deal 
about the stinginess of the Treasury, 
I wish the Treasury had a little 
more power, as it has the will, to be 
much more stingy. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer may hold up his hands 
in despair, like the old steward in the 
Rake’s Progress; Wut the money is 
spent, and, as the French say, “ The 
wine is drawn and you must pay for it.” 
After all, the causes of this are not far 
to seek. Economy was possible, was 
necessary, and even popular, in former 
days. Governments were compelled to 
be economical. The people demanded it, 
and the House of Commons supported it. 
Sir Robert Peel was an _ economical 
Minister. At that time the nation was 
poor; capital was deficient, trade was 
bad, the weight of the Debt was crush- 
ing, and taxation relatively tothe resources 
of the people was enormously heavy. 
People were then obliged to “ attend” to 
the pence because they had no pounds to 
“look after.” But now the condition 
of things is changed; the nation has 
grown rich, taxation compared to the 
resources of all classes is relatively light, 
and this is probably in proportion to its 
wealth the most lightly taxed nation in 
Europe at the present time. Therefore 
it is, perhaps, not unnatural that anyone 
who comes forward with a proposal for 
increased Expenditure is welcomed as if 
he had discovered a new pleasure. 
Private Members with large hearts and 
small responsibilities take up some 
favourite scheme or some favoured class 
of the community. They demand higher 
wages, greater pensions; they desire 
that the State should undertake new 
duties, fresh responsibilities, larger ex- 
penditure. We are eager to create new 
empires here and annex fresh territory 
there, to reduce postal charges all over 
the world, to relieve more rates, to under- 
take lifeboats, &e. The country is well 
agitated, the interests are well organised, 
the House of Commons is well canvassed, 
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and one afternoon, in the gaiety of our 
hearts, we pass a Resolution unanimously 
which is to cost us a few millions when 
it comes into full operation some years 
hence. 


Ways and Means— 


An hon. Member: Payment of Mem- 
bers. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I am _ not 
making «a Party question of it at all. 
Neither am I complaining—I am only 
making it clear. I pointed out the other 
night with reference to a Motion of this 
kind that it meant £25,000,000. But all 
the House said was—* Oh, only 
£25,000,000 ; how cheap! Let us have 
it by all means.” All these things are 
very excellent in their way. There is a 
great deal to be said for them ; there is very 
little to be said against them. That is 
quite true ; but the time comes, and it has 
come, when you must pay for them, This 
is the true inwarduess of the growth of 
Expenditure at the present time, and I 
take the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen) to witness that the growth of 
Expenditure is not mainly the work of 
Governments, but that it is forced on the 
Government by the House of Commons 


and the country, who really do not seem | 


to care what they spend. I belong 
myself, as I have said, to the old school, 
and I would gladly see less money spent, 
for I think a good deal of it is wasted. 
But, if I may reverse an old saying, I 
would say that those who call the tune 
must pay the piper. I cannot, however, 
honestly say to the House of Cotmmons 
or the country, “ If you choose to spend 
the money, you cannot afford it,” for, as 
Ihave said, the wealth of the country 
has increased and is increasing year by 
year. You may find yourselves in tem- 
porary straits, but there is no occasion 
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and investments in the Post Office and 
Trustee Savings Banks were in 1882 
£85,036,000, and in 1892 £128,116,000, 
an increase of £43,000,000. Take the 
Building Societies, which is one of the 
investments of the artisan class. The 
liabilities of Building Societies in 1881 
were £43,730,000 ; in 1891 they were 
£51,773,000, The tetal capital of Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies in 1881 was 
£7,837,000 ; in 1891 £16,118,000, In 
ordinary Life Insurance Companies the 
premiums in 1881 were £11,898,000 ; in 
1891 they were £14,565,000. In Indus- 
trial Life Insurance Companies the 
premiums in 1881 were £2,245,000 ; in 
1891 they were £5,467,000. ‘These are 
fair tests of the growth of the accumu- 
lated wealth of almost every class of 
society. I will give you one other test. 
I have already mentioned the increase in 
the Income Tax value of houses, but you 
do not need to go to the Inland Revenue 
to ascertain that. If you travel by rail 
you can see the number of houses of 
every class that are building in every 
direction, and that isa proof of the large 
and accumulated wealth of the country. 
These belong to what may be called the 
“saving ” But if you examine 
the consumption of articles of necessity 
and comfort, you will find everywhere 
signs of the larger resources of the mass 
of the people who lie below the classes 1 
have referred to. I state these facts in 
order to say that there is the means to 
pay, if you choose to pay, and you must 
choose to pay, if you choose to spend. 
There may be temporary depression, but 
there is no permanent decline. On the 
contrary, there is a gradual growth in the 
wealth and resources of the country. I 
venture to lay these considerations before 
the Committee with reference to the 


classes. 





for apprehension or disquiet. The con- 
dition of your affairs is sound, solid, and 
prosperous. The resources of the coun- 
try are ample and always accumuilating. 
Let me give the Committee one or two 
figures on this subject. I will just apply 
one or two tests of the wealth of the 
country. The property assessed to 
Income Tax in 1882 was £601,450,000 ; 
in 1892 it was £713,000,000 ; or a growth 
of £112,000,000, The property charged to 
Probate and Succession Duty in 1882 was 
£147,603,000; in] 892it wast241,453,000, 
or an increase of £94,000,000. — Let 
me take another class. The deposits 





growth of Expenditure and the causes of 
it. Now, I want to ask—How, then, is 
this deficit of £1,500,000 to be covered 7 
We cannot shirk it by ingenious contri- 
vances. It has tobe met squarely and 
fairly. We cannot continue to encounter 
euhanced Expenditure by borrowing. 
We have already in the piping times 
borrowed £7,000,000, the liquidation of 
which is to fall on the years immediately 
following, when the Revenue will pro- 
bably be less and the Expenditure more. 
We cannot recommend the Committee to 
have recourse to the plan of meeting its 
liabilities by encroaching further on the 
2U 2 
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fund set apart for the liquidation of the 
Debt. In our opinion that is a fund not 
to be tampered with in ordinary times 
and normal deficiencies, but reserved for 
great emergencies. This is the keystone 
of sound and solid finance, and we are 
not prepared further to weaken its 
foundation. These are courses which the 
Government are not prepared to recom- 
mend. They only tend to encourage 
extravagance by concealing and_palli- 
ating for the moment its effects, and, 
therefore, promoting its growth. There 
is, in our opinion, only one sound and 
straightforward method of meeting this 
deficit, and that is by increased taxation. 
This is the only policy which is worthy 
of asolvent and a wealthy nation which 
finds itself over-spending. Where are 
we to look, then, for increased Revenue 7? 
I concur very much in the opinion ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
Budget speech in 1889, when he estab- 
lished the new Estate Duty, that one of 
the most fitting sources for increased 
taxation was to be found in the large 
and growing accumulations of wealth 
which are reached by the Death Duties. 
The old objections to taxing capital no 
longer hold good. There were days 
when the country suffered from a defi- 
ciency of capital ; that is not so now. 
If there is any defect, it is in the means 
of the legitimate and sound employment 
of superabundant capital which has led 
to so much dangerous and speculative 
investment in foreign enterprises. I 
agree, also, most entirely in the principle 
enunciated by the right hon, Gentleman 
in the same speech, when he said— 

“On the whole, I think it will be generally 
recognised that it is the men whose fortunes are 
considerable who pay least in proportion to 
their aggregate income and property.” 
Therefore, when I came to the Treasury 
and there seemed last winter a more 
favourable prospect, both in respect of 
Expenditure and Revenue than has since 
been realised, I spent much time and 
labour, with the assistance of the able 
men in the Department and the lawyers, 
in examining the question of the reform 
of the Death Duties. There were two 
main objects to be aimed at—first, that 
all property, whether real or personal, 
settled or unsettled, should be brought 
into account and valued and taxed on an 
equal basis; and, secondly, that pro- 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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perties of large amount should pay at a 
higher rate than those of less considerable 
value ; and for this purpose the whole of 
the assets should be aggregated so that 
a progressive graduation should be ap- 
plied to the total value of the property of 
all kinds on an ascending scale according 
to the whole amount. Upon «a careful 
examination there were found to be no 
insuperable difficulties, though the sub 

ject is a complicated one, in giving effect 
to these principles, and in ultimately, 
after a lapse of time, deriving from such 
a reform of the Death Duties a very 
considerable increment of Revenue. We 
should have been prepared to have laid 
before the Committee proposals to this 
effect this year embodied in a Bill; but, 
unfortunately, we are precluded from this 
by two conclusive reasons. The first, 
which is the least material one, is the 
question of time. Anyone who has con- 
sidered this subject, or remembers the 
Debates on the Succession Duty in 1853, 
will be aware that the questions relating 
to settlements and to land are of a highly 
technical character, requiring, or at least 
lending themselves to, protracted diseus- 
sion, and that a Bill of this controversial 
character would demand an amount of 
time which the House has not this Ses- 
sion at its disposal. But a more decisive 
reason was to be found in the fact that 
the proceeds of a tax of this character 
cannot be immediately realised; and the 
estimate of its produce in the first year, 
even with a high graduation, would not 
amount to one-third of the sum which I 
am called upon to find. The House will 
remember that it has taken 40 years for 
the Succession Duty to reach one-half 
the Estimate which the Prime Minister 
originally formed of it. What I have to 
do is to find the money to cover this 
deficit, and to find it at once. We are, 
therefore, with much reluctance, obliged 
for this year, and I hope for this year 
only, to postpone the proposals we were 
anxious to lay before the Committee. It 
is, in my opinion, a business which de- 
mands a solution at a the earliest practi- 
cable time. Now, Sir, I suppose the 
Committee will have anticipated—the 
House of Commons is sufficiently ex- 
perienced in these matters to have dis- 
covered my secret—that the only tax by 
which a deficit of such magnitude can be 
this year adequately met is an addition 
of 1d. to the Income Tax. [Cheers.] 1 
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Ways and Means— 


am glad the gentlemen who spent the 
money are so ready and willing to pay it. 
This 1d. on the Income Tax is estimated 
to yield £1,750,000 in the first year, 
which will just cover the deficit and 
leave a slight margin for contingencies. 
I know not if the objection will be taken 
that this is to place the whole burden on 
direct, and to place no share of it on 
indirect, taxation. 

CotoyxeL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): Hear, hear ! 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The 
Member for Sheffield cheers. I will give 
him an answer from a quarter he will 
respect. From whatever quarter such an 
objection comes, I am sure it will not be 
from the Benches opposite. In the great 


hon. 


struggie of 1885, in which our Govern- | 


ment was overthrown, the point of attack 
chosen by the Opposition was the pro- 
posal in respect of indirect taxation upon 
beer and spirits made in the Budget of 
Mr. Childers, Having a great deficit to 
encounter, the then Chancellor of the 
Exchequer proposed to meet his obliga- 


{24 Arrit 1893} 


tions partly by increased taxes on beer | 


and spirits, partly by increase of Death 
Duties, and partly by increase of Income 
Tax. 
posal for indirect taxation and for 
increase of the Death Duties; and the 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for | 


The Opposition defeated the pro- | 


West Bristol (Sir M. Hicks-Beach), who | 


succeeded as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
relied simply on the increase of the 
Income Tax, which was raised to 8d. 
It was pointed out at the time 
that this proceeding practically rung the 
knell of indirect taxation in the future. 
That was, indeed, denied ; but the state- 
ments of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
substantially admitted it. The right 
hon. Gentleman said on July 9, 1885— 

“In such times as these it is, I fear, too true 
that, for purposes of Revenue, we have arrived 
at the limits of increased taxation on the most 
important taxed articles of consumption, except, 
perhaps, one article only, that of tea.” 
It is true he added that such a tax would 
be so unpopular that a Government could 
hardly propose it. 
sible now, when the duty has been re- 
duced. He objected to a tax on spirits 
and beer because it was— 

“ Financially unsound to raise the rate of 


duty on articles the Revenue from which was 
notoriously decreasing.” 


» 


It is equally impos- | : ; 
| only one minor matter to which I must 
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I have already pointed out to you that 
the total fall in the last three years in 
alcoholic duties has been above 
£1,000,000. The right hon, Gentleman 
entered into an argument to show that 
an Income Tax of 8d. was not dispro- 
portionately high when the receipts from 
Customsand Excise stood at £42,000,000, 
and that when the receipts stood at about 
the same figure there had been in former 
years an Income Tax at 9d., and even 
|10d. If that line of argument be correct 
/an Income Tax at 7d. cannot be regarded 
'as disproportionate when the yield of 
| Customs and Excise stands at a much 
| higher figure. The objection to 
placing an additional duty on spirits— 
/in my opinion a very proper source of 
additional taxation—is that stated by the 
right hon. Member for West Bristol— 
namely, that at this moment it is a 
falling Revenue. The increase of the 
Tea Duty is out of the question, The 
addition of a further duty on tobacco by 
Sir Stafford Northcote, some years ago, 
was a complete failure, and its remission 
by the right hon, Gentleman opposite has 
been a signal success. I have, therefore, 
arrived at the conclusion stated by the 
right hon. Member for West Bristol, that 
an increase of indirect taxation in the 
present circumstances is not possible, 
We have thought the simple increase of 
the Income Tax to be the method which 
secures the requisite amount with 
the least uncertainty and the smallest 





disturbance of trade and _ industry, 
and preferable to the attempt to 
raise money by a multitude of small 
expedients, It may be said that it 


Tax, 
would 


is unusual to raise the Income 
and the Income Tax alone ; but I 


| state that it has been done by almost 
/every Chancellor of the Exchequer who 


| 
| 
} 


has ever held Office. It was done in 1859, 
in 1867, in 1868, in 1871, in 1876, in 
1880, in 1882, in 1884, and in 1886 it 
was done. I think that is correct. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: It was not done 
by me. 

Srr W. HARCOURT: That is sub- 
stantially the proposal we have to make 
in order to meet the deficit. There is 


refer, and that is the change in the 


Stamp Duty. It is one that will interest 


| the 


right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
There have been strong representations 





a to me, and, therefore, I am pre- 
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In 1888 the right hon. Gentleman carried 
a Stamp Duty on a class of securities 
which had hitherto escaped taxation on 
transfer—namely, Foreigu and Colonial 
Share Certificates, and securities trans- 
ferable by delivery (bonds to bearer) 
which had not paid the 10s. stamp. 
There is certainly nothing to be said 
against the principle of this impost. On 
the contrary, there is everything to be 
said in its favour. They are a class of 
securities which do not pay, and which 
ought to pay, Stamp Duty. But, in its 
operation, this stamp has proved both 
unpopular and ineffective. It is un- 
popular because it causes a great deal of 
vexation and trouble in delivering large 
numbers of bonds at short notice, and, 
being an annual tax, there is difficulty in 
ascertaining to which, out of a great 
number of bonds, the adhesive stamp is 
to be applied. The difficulty is that 
every single certificate Or bond must be 


{COMMONS} 


pared to make a proposal on that subject. | proposals. 


examined at each delivery to see if it has | 


already been stamped ina particular year. 
In the case of a bond, the preliminary 


question arises whether it requires an | 
\it is a very agreeable thing for any 


adhesive stamp or not. A banker, holding 
bonds of this description as security for 
advances, and not knowing when he may 
have to realise, is embarrassed as to 
affixing the stamp. Another great 


| present 


objection is in the case of low-priced ; 


securities, The stamp being imposed on 
the face value, the tax may be enormously 


high as compared with that on high- | 
priced securities. It is, therefore, a great | 


hindrance, in dealing with such securities, 
and leads to such transactions being con- 
ducted abroad, where they are not liable 
toa similar impost. But, in addition to 
that, the yield of the tax has disappointed 
expectations. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite confidently anticipated £200,000 
from it. In the first 
£111,000; in 1890 the 


amount Was 


year it yielded | 


£97,009: in 1891 it was £80,000 ; 1892, | 


£77,000; and 1893, 
therefore, probably not worth while to 
incur so much inconvenience to gain so 
little But I cannot afford to 
remit the tax without a substitute. I am 
given to understand that in the City 
the dealers would be willing to aceept 
Is. instead of the present 6d. stamp 
on contract notes in place of — the 
stamp in question. 

include that change 


money, 


in the financial 


Sir W. Harcourt 


I shall, therefore, | 


£60,000. It is, | 
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If, however, the proposal is 
| not readily accepted, it will be withdrawn, 
/and matters will be left as they are. The 
| produce of the proposed change will 
| probably be something less than that 
| of the present stamp, but not a great 
‘deal. I have now to state the final 
balance-sheet. The estimated Expendi- 
ture for 1893-4 will be the same as I 
have already given—that is to say, 
£91,464,000. The estimated Revenue 
will be the same as I have already given, 
only increasing the Estimate for Income 
Tax to £15,150,000, giving altogether 
an estimated Revenue of £91,640,000, 
leaving a margin of £176,900, which is 
small enough in a falling Revenue. In 
order to maintain that slight margin, I 
shall have, I dare say, over and over again 
to appeal to the House of Commons to aid 
me to resist Supplementary Estimates, 
I promise I will do my part in the 
matter if the House of Commons will 
do its part. Iam happy to say that I am 
now able to release the Committee from 
this long history. I have been advised 
—I may say I have been commanded— 
to bring in a popular Budget. No doubt, 





Financial Minister to find himself in a 
position to introduce a popular Budget, 
to be able, as often happened to the 
Prime Minister, “To scatter 
plenty o’er a smiling land.” But that 
good fortune does not at all times befall 
even the greatest financiers. The only 
sound foundation of a popular Budget is 
a moderate Expenditure and a buoyant 
Revenue. Popularity is not, and ought 
not to be, the main ebject of the ambition 
of the Finance Minister of a great 
country like this. It is not his business 
to emulate the professors of sleight of 
hand, who profess to produce something 
out of nothing, or to make finance depend 
upon the popular breath of the moment. 
His first duty is to see that the financial 
position is clearly ascertained and pru- 
dently dealt with. If he has abundant 
resources, no doubt there is much room 
for the exercise of a capacity to distribute 
the gifts at his disposal to the greatest 
advantage. But in unfavourable times 
his principal object must be to make the 
bound to demand in the 
will cause the least dis- 


sacrifices he is 
manner which 


‘turbance to the trade and industries of 


the country. This is the moderate task 
which the financial situation has imposed 
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upon me, and which I have endeavoured 
to discharge. If the Committee are of 
opinion that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment are adequate and appropriate to 
the circumstances with which we have 
to deal, I trust they may receive their 
sanction. 


Ways and Means— 


TEA. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, towards raising the Supply granted 
to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs now 
chargeable on Tea shall continue to be levied 
and charged on and after the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
three, until the first day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-four, on the importa- 
tion thereof into Great Britain or Lreland (that 
is to say) on— 
7s «. the pound Fourpence.”— 
(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 
*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I do not rise to follow my 
right hon. Friend in the clear and very 
able statement which he has put before 
the Committee, nor do I propose on the 
present occasion either to criticise the 
castles in the air which he built for next 


year, or the very cold, dry facts with | 


which we have to deal in the present 
financial year. The Prime Minister will 
remember that he thought it wise last 
year to recommend the Committee to go 
back to the old system of discussing the 
Budget very shortly on the night of its 
introduction, and then to take the fuller 
discussion of the Resolutions, when they 
were proposed on the following day. 
That seems to me to be a far more con- 
venient course than to deal with the 
figures, which, although they have been 
placed before the Committee by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer with very 
great clearness, are not so fixed in our 
minds as to enable us to deal with them. 
1, therefore, do not propose to make any 
speech dealing with the matters raised 
by the right hon. Gentleman. Tacknow- 
ledge most frankly that the right hon. 
Gentleman has spoken ina very concilia- 
tory spirit. At one time I thought he 
was going to pass over all the ashes of 
controversy without even striking a 
spark out of any of them; but towards 
the conclusion of his speech I thought he 
saw some possibility of discussions 
ahead. I frankly say, however, that the 
manner in which he has discharged his 
task is such as commends itself to those 
on this side of the House, as _ it 
must to those on his own side. I cer- 
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| tainly desire to join in the congratulations 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
offered to the permanent officials of the 
Customs and Inland Revenue, and also 
of the Post Office and others, for the 
remarkable degree of accuracy with 
which they have been able to arrive at 
precise Estimates. I remember it was 
generally thought that these Estimates 
were too sanguine ; but it was with very 
great confidence I submitted them last 
year, and I rejoice to think they have 
been so very nearly realised. I must 
condole with the right hon. Gentleman 
on the difficult task of meeting a rising 
Expenditure with a falling Revenue. 
He has not got this year the trying task 
of having to dispose of a surplus, which, 
I assure him, is almost as difficult and 
complicated with as many questions as 
that of meeting a deficit. In fact, I am 
quite sure, so far as a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s personal convenience 
is concerned, that the struggle to 
secure a large portion of the surplus 
a much more severe one than 
the struggle to resist the imposition of 
taxation. I was delighted to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman put his foot down 
very strongly with regard to the increase 
of Expenditure. He has said truly that 
this is not a Party question. Sometimes 
the charge of increasing Expenditure has 
been flung about needlessly from one 
Party to another. But I entirely agree 
with him, and, speaking as an ex- 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, I wish to 
support him in this respect entirely —that 
the House of Commons itself is mainly 
responsible for the constantly-increasing 
| Expenditure which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to meet. I would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman when he pro- 
poses to take the Resolutions again ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT : On Thursday. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : If that is so, I 


| 

most certainly do not propose to continue 
| 

| 





. 
is 





the discussion now. 

Mr. MARTIN (Worcester, Droit- 
wich) asked from what date the addi- 
tional Income Tax would run? A few 
years ago very great inconvenience was 
experienced owing to the additional tax 
having been ante-dated to the commence- 
| ment of the financial year, and questions 
|arose in several cases as to who was 
‘liable for the tax, for instance, in the 
‘ease of bonds having changed hands in 
| the interval. 
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Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) | 
congratulated the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on his Financial Statement, but 
he had one regret to express in regard to 
that Statement. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had endeavoured to show that vast 
wealth had accumulated throughout the 
country ; but he should like to have 
heard from the right hon. Gentleman one 
word in respect of an industry which 
undoubtedly had no share whatever in 
that vast and rapid accumulation of 
wealth upon which he had dwelt with 
such satisfaction. It was only too clear 
that the great national industry of farm- 
ing and everything connected with land 
Was at present suffering under a depres- 
sion which was not merely of a temporary 
character, but which had already lasted 
long enough to be considered as_per- 
manent, and in respect to which the most 
sanguine conceived but a faint hope of 
any improvement. He thought that 
while the right hon. Gentleman was 
giving his views as to the vast prosperity 
of the nation he might have said some- 
thing of the one industry which shared 
none of that prosperity. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I pointed out 
the great fall in receipts under Schedule 
B of the Income Tax. 

Sir R. PAGET said, it was quite true 
that the right hon. Gentleman had pointed 
out that under Schedule B what had 
been £48,000 had fallen to £36,000, a 
decrease of 25 per cent. ; but he should 
like to have had that statement somewhat 
ex panded, and it would have been gratify- 
ing to those interested in agriculture to 
receive a word of sympathy in respect of 
so serious and continuous a loss to an 
industry which was likely to experience 
worse times than it had already known, 
That was not the time to enter into any 
long discussion with regard to the im- 
position of an additional Id. on the 
Income Tax ; but he would say that there 
was no class upon whom the extra Id. 
would fall with greater severity than the 
owners of real property. This increase 
would be levied upon the gross value, 
and not upon the net value of the land ; 
and so the owners of land, who were 
suffering from a most serious depression, 
would be burdened to a much greater 
extent than the wealthy classes, of whose 
growing riches the right hon, Gentleman 
had so cloquently spoken, He should 
also have liked to have heard something 
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from the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
provision ‘for the superannuation of 
teachers ; for although the right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out that the in- 
creased Expenditure was due to education, 
he did not understand that the right hon, 
Gentleman had made any suggestion as 
to providing the fund in future. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That was the 
suggestion which I said would only cost 
£25,000,000 to carry out. 

Sir R. PAGET said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had given the figures, but 
had not mentioned the particular subject 
in his Statement, and he should like to 
know to what extent he proposed to 
make a provision for the improvement 
of the whole body of schovol teachers ¢ 

*Mr.SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel) said, the 
proposals of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer were, in his opinion, as satis- 
factory as could be expected under exist- 
ing circumstances. With a Revenue 
which had been declining for the past 
year or two, and which showed no signs 
of immediate revival, and also consider- 
ing that the Government had their hands 
full, it was not reasonable to expect 
great fiscal changes. But he rose for the 
purpose of expressing how grateful he 
felt to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for abolishing the Goschen stamp on 
bonds and shares. That tax produced 
little cash and much irritation. In facet, 
the annoyance felt was out of all propor- 
tion to the Revenue. Even its creator, 
the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
latterly little to say in its favour, and 
would have abandoned it if any equiva- 
lent had been offered to him. That was 
hardly a good reason for continuing a 
bad tax. In these days of keen com- 
petition it was most undesirable to handi- 
cap British traders to the advantage of 
foreign rivals. He protested against 
that Stamp Duty when it was first pro- 
posed, and ventured to prophecy that the 
ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer’s ésti- 
mate that it would produce £200,000 
was far beyond the probable revenue. 
It now barely realised a third of that 
sum, and would, no doubt, decline still 
further. He wished his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would also revise the other Stamp 


Duties on International Securities such 
as bonds and bills of exchange. The 
stamps on bonds (10s. per £100) were 
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more than double those which Germany 
imposed—namely, 4s. per £100; over 
three times the French stamps, and five 
times the Dutch and Belgian stamps. 
They looked well after their traders’ 
interests, whenever possible, when 
affected by foreign tariffs, and they 
would protest loudly against differential 
duties in foreign ports. Why, then, 
should they handicap their traders with 
Stamp Duties far greater than their 
rivals abroad had to pay ? The Revenue 
from stamps ou bills of exchange, instead 
of increasing, had considerably declined 
during the last 10 years. He believed 
that was also the case with stamps on 
bonds. He did not see why they should 


not have an International agreement or | 


arrangement for identical laws with re- 
gard to bills of exchange and bonds. He 
believed that if these stamps were re- 
vised more Revenue would be obtained 
and trade would be benefited. He 
noticed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had said nothing about the 
issue of £1 notes against gold, which 
he had often advocated in the House. 
He thought they might learn something 
in that respect from the Irish and Scotch 
and from their American kinsmen in the 
United States and Canada. In _ those 
countries the £1 note, or its equivalent, 
five dollars, was preferred to gold. 


which many of them did not care to do ? 
The Bank of England should be re- 
quested to issue £1 notes in the same way as 
£5 or £10 notes. He had often advo- 
cated in the House that a Municipal 
Death Duty in reduction of rates 
should be levied on freehold property in 
large towns. He was giad to know that 


his right hon Friend was in full sym- | 
pathy with that reform, and he hoped | 


that in the next Budget freehold property 
in large towns would be compelled to 
bear its fair share of local taxation from 
which it had so long escaped. 

*CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central) said, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was in a state of 
anxiety as to the public mind not being 
prepared for a deficit of £1,500,000, He 
would undeceive the right hon. Gentle- 
man in that respect, for past experience 
had taught the country what to expect 
from the present occupants of — the 
Treasury Bench, He only regretted that 
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it had fallen to the lot of the right hon. 
Gentleman to introduce a Budget the 
popularity of which he thought was 
so doubtful. The Budgets of the 
Liberal Government had always shown 
decreased Revenue, increased Expendi- 
ture, and increased Taxation, and the 





Why | 
should they not obtain the same facility 7 | 
—why should they be forced to use gold, | 


present one was no exception to the rule. 
What a contrast this Budget presented to 
those which had been introduced since 
| 1886 by the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer (Mr. Goschen) !_ The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had spoken of the 
| rising Revenue from 1886 to 1890. 
| As the period of Office of the Unionist 
Government approached its term, the 
Revenue declined, publie confidence 
| diminished, and now, after eight months’ 
tenure of Office by the present Govern- 
ment, the people found Taxation in- 
| creased, Expenditure increased, no re- 
duction of Income Tax proposed, no Tea 
Duty diminished, no Currant Duty 
3 ’ i y, 
| Carriage Tax, or other impost reduced. 
| Eight months had been quite sufficient 
to upset nearly every trade and calling in 
| the country, to destroy all commercial 
confidence, and to sow suspicion and 
-enmity between all classes of the com- 
'munity. The President of the Board of 
Trade was not ashamed to declare the 
other day that the foreign trade had 
fallen in the six months—September to 
February last—by over £30,000,000, 
compared with the same period in 
1889-90; that the average number of 
unemployed in Trades Unions in corre- 
spondence with his Department was 
23,364, compared with 3,795 under 
Lord Salisbury; that the exports of 
British iron and steel were 1,440,000 
tons less in 1892 than in 1889; that 41 
' tinplate mills were closed at the end of 
February, and 410 cotton mills and sheds, 
affecting 50,000 operatives, had recently 
| suspended work. In addition to the 
| deplorable state of affairs in the shipping 
trade, a reduction of wages had just been 
decided upon by the arbitrator to the 
Midland Iron and Steel Wages Board ; 
and that would = affect workmen = in 
Lancashire, South Yorkshire, Shropshire, 
Derbyshire, North and South Statford- 
shire, and East Worcestershire. In 
addition to that, the Home Rule proposals 
of the Government had made all invest- 
ments in Ireland absolutely impossible, 
while refusal to take any steps to blend 
(the Mother Country and the Colonies 
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in a Commercial Union had made 
Colonial investments also difficult. What 
a moment to choose to increase taxation ! 
Where were all the promises of a free 
breakfast table? Where was the hon. 
Member for Leicester and the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Spalding Division of Lincoln- 
shire, with their anti-Unionist zeal for 
the abolition of the Tea Duty ? Why, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself 
declared, on April 22, 1890, from that 
(the Opposition) side of the House— 
“Tam sure we must all feel that this Tea 
Duty cannot remain upon its present footing.” 
What did he feel now ? The Unionists 
reduced the Tea Duty by one-third. The 
Gladstonians left it alone, and_ this, 
although it was not a tax upon a com- 
peting import, and therefore paid every 
farthing of it by the consumers, although 
it was a tax most unequal in its in- 
cidence—200 per cent. ad valorem on 
cheap twopenny tea-siftings, but only 20 
per cent. on the rich man’s tea. Again, 
it was a tax mainly levied on the produce 
of our own Empire, for the importation 
of Indian and Ceylon tea was rapidly in- 
creasing, while that of China tea was as 
fast declining. The United Kingdom pre- 


tended to be a Free Trade country, 
because it admitted competing goods 


free, taxed non-competing goods essen- 
tial to the people, and not produced in 
this country, and had duties heaped 
against it in every part of the world. 
Never was there such hypocrisy. The 
£20,000,000 we raised by Import Duties 
was the largest sum raised by any Custom 
House in Europe, and in nearly every 
ease the duties were levied on the wrong 
articles. Why should £3,500,000 be 
raised from the poor tea-drinkers ? Why 
should raw coffee be taxed 14s. a ewt., 
chicory 13s. 3d. a ewt., chocolate 2d. 
a Ib., cocoa Id. a lb., currants 2s. a ewt., 
figs, prunes, and raisins for plum pud- 
dings and cakes 7s. a ewt., and the 
Cavendish and negrohead tabacco of the 
working man 4s. 6d.alb? Right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite professed to be great 
friends of the working man. But the 
working man had nothing to thank them 
for, especially in respect of the Budget 


which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had presented that night. All 


these taxes on articles essential to the 
people should be taken off or reduced to 
a minimum—and the revenue raised 
therefrom be derived instead by levying 


Colonel Howard Vincent 
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a toll on those productions of foreign 
labour, which, admitted free on advan- 
tageous and unfair terms, caused British 
factories and mills to be shut up, British 
rages to be reduced, and British work- 
ing men, having wives and children to 
maintain, to be thrown out of employ- 
ment. He dared say some hon. 
Gentlemen opposite thought this meant 
a tax upon corn. Nothing of the kind, at 
any rate at first, and until the people saw 
what every other nation understood, that 
a moderate tax upon foreigu corn enabled 
derelict land to be cultivated by home 
labour to feed the people on it. He 
thought he had exploded the recent 
fables of the President of the Board of 
Trade, who declared that last August he 
saw Frenchmen paying 80 centimes for a 
bit of bread no English workhouse 
pauper would touch, by showing that at 
that very moment the finest French white 
bread only cest 7d. for nearly 45lbs., 
while there many cheaper sorts in the 
market. He commended to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite a study of the Reports just 
laid upon the Table from the Consuls at 
Bordeaux and Nantes. The former 
said— 

“The increased Import Duty had no effect 
whatever upon the price of wheat, for when on 
June Ist the new rate of Duty (5 franes per 
100 kilo) was put into force, values remained 
the same as before that date.” 

The Consul at Nantes wrote— 


“Household bread sells now at an average of 
5d. per 4lb, loaf, which is a little lower than 
the average of the three years immediately 
preceding the imposition of the Duty.” 

Why, even the rabid Free Trader at the 
Consulate at Calais could not contradict 
this, although, having apparently little 
to do, he spent much time in writing 


essays for the Cobden Club. — The 
importation of wheat in grain only 


amounted last year to £17,000,000 out of 
a total foreign competing import of about 
£220,000,000, so it was hardly worth 
considering. But he submitted, if Her 
Majesty’s Government had the smallest 
regard for the prosperity of the people 
and the welfare of British commerce, 
they would take off the £8,000,000 to 
£10,000,000 of taxation proposed in this 
Budget on non-competing produets and 
raise that amount, or even more——-so as 
to reduce the rates and taxes—on the 
£20,000,000 of foreign dairy produce, on 
the £12,000,000 of foreign flour, on the 
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£28,000,000 worth of foreign meat, and, 
most of all, as a start on the £65,000,000 
worth of foreign fully manufactured 
goods, and the £15,000,000 of partly 
manufactured goods, which came duty 
free into Sheffield, Birmingham, London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, Leeds, 
and Bradford, and which, aided by false 
marks frauds, reduced the wages of his 
constituents, and British artizans, put 
them on short time, and drove them out 
of employment into the workhouse and 
across the seas. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) asked the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether the reduction of liabili- 
ties which he stated at £6,600,000 was 
after allowing for the £2,056,0v0 
borrowed ; was it, in fact, a net redue- 
tion’ He would, under other circum- 
stances, have welcomed a reduction of the 
Tea Duties; but if the Government of 
Ireland Bill were to become law the only 
contribution which Ireland would pay 
would be the Customs, and if, therefore, 
they were reduced, Great Britain would 
have to make up the difference. The 
Expenditure of the country was increas- 
ing, and the whole contribution from 
Ireland was their share of the Customs 
Duties. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, however, now told them that it 
was impossible to increase the Customs 
Duties. That was also a serious objection 
to the present proposal. We had perma- 
nent and, as the Chancellor foresaw, 
increasing additions to Imperial Expendi- 
ture, and yet it was proposed to meet 
them by inereasing a tax, the Irish 
contribution to which would, so far as 
Ireland was concerned, go entirely to 
Irish Expenditure. The result was that 
if the proposals of the Government were 
aceepted, Ireland would, if the Home 
Rule Bill became law, be relieved 
from any of the burden of this increased 
Expenditure, and the whole weight would 
fall on the people of Great Britain, Here 
in the very first Budget they had an 
illustration how their freedom in dealing 
with their finances was destroyed by the 
Home Rule Bill, in the effect it would 
have in throwing additional burdens on 
the people of England and Scotland, 
*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the first thing that struck him was the 
matter of the Alcohol Duties. As he 
the Chancellor of the Ex- 
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sidered that there would be a very small 
reduction in the Revenue from alcohol 
during the past year. Were they to 
understand, then, that the Loeal Veto 
Bill, which was to do so much to reduce 
the consumption of alcohol in the coutry, 
which was to shut up so many public- 
houses, and which was to have such a 
salutary effect upon the drinking habits of 
the people—were they to understand that 
the practical result of the Budget was 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not believe that the Local Veto Bill 
would ever pass, or that, if it passed, it 
would be of any possible use in reducing 
the amount of alcohol consumed 7 


Sir W. HARCOURT said, he had 
not calculated that the Local Veto Bill 
would come into operation this year. 


*Mr. BARTLEY said, if the Govern- 
ment believed that the Bill would have 
any effect they would have taken it into 
consideration, and therefore they had a 
sidelight ion the policy of the Govern- 
ment on this subject—namely, that the 
Local Veto Bill would never see daylight 
during the present Session. On the sub- 
ject of the Death Duties, he wished the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had had the 
boldness of his own convictions and had 
proposed that form of taxation. He was 
convinced tnat large properties did not 
pay so much in the £1 as small ones, and 
he was going to move an Amendment on 
that subject on the Second Reading of the 
Budget. He agreed with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with reference to the 
assistance to Loeal Taxation. A great 
mistake was made by the aid given 
to Local Taxation from Imperial 
Taxation. He was quite sure it led to 
a large amount of extravagance. Large 
subventions to Local Taxation were not 


a benefit to the country, but really 
injured and retarded it. The Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had said 


that there was a very slight decrease in 
the Revenue—which was a hopeful and 
healthy sign—but that there was a great 
increase in the Expenditure, particularly 
in the Post Office, on Edueation, and 
other things. It seemed to him that this 
House was really the culprit in the matter 
of the increased Expenditure. They were 
always in the abstract, being economical; 
but when it eame to absolute practice, 
few had the courage to do the thing 
which they knew to be economically 
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right. They ought to pay their public 
servants of all grades liberally, but he 
asserted that this House ought not to be 
made an agency for continually con- 
sidering the salaries and allowances of 
the Civil Service. He had been much 
struck by the statement of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that the latest decrease 
in the Revenue was in the last quarter 
of the year. That told a most serious 
tale of a Budget affected by political 
considerations. Could anyone doubt that 
they would continue to affect the Budget 
in coming years? The fact that the last 
quarter was so much worse than others 
showed that the country was waking up 
to the fact that the change in the Govern- 
ment was not a change for the better. 
He was glad to hear the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer say that he was not going 
to reduce the National Debt Sinking 
Fund, as he had always concurred with 
those who said that it ought not to have 
been reduced below £28,000,000. Heavy 
as our taxation was it was less, perhaps, 
than that of any other European country ; 
but it was an erroneous notion that an 
increase in the Income Tax would fall 
only on the well-to-do classes. It really 
fell with greatest weight on the people 
at the bottom of the seale, partly 
because the development of our prosperity 
was seer in the increasing number of 
small incomes and partly because the 
activity of the Revenue Officers drew in 
more and more at the bottom of the 
Income Tax scale. It was here that the 
Income Tax produced a higher amount 
every year, and therefore it was that the 
increase in the tax would really fall on 
those with the lowest taxable incomes— 
those going from £150 to £400. For 
this reason he had hoped that in preposing 
an addition to the Income Tax the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
adopted differential rates as between 
incomes derived from industry and incomes 
derived from property. Nothing could 
be more equitable than to recognise the 
difference between the two classes of 
income. That recognition was advocated 
by Lord Brougham when the Income 
Tax was first imposed ; and in France 
the tax was levied not upon industrial 
incomes, but only upon incomes derived 
from capital. In proposing an increase 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer ought 
to take the opportunity of making the 
differential rates he had referred to. That 
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was his idea, and he would like to see it 
adopted. 

Mr. JAMES A. PICTON (Leicester) 
said that the hon. and gallant Member 
for Sheffield would have to do a great 
deal of work on his own side of the House 
before he made much progress with his 
extraordinary and reactionary doctrines, 
The answer te the question what would 
the advocates of a free breakfast table 
say to this Resolution was simply that 
they would vote for it. They might 
regard it as a melancholy duty ; but it 
was # duty, nevertheless. He certainly 
looked for much from the present Govern- 
ment, but he did not expect impossibili- 
ties. It was clear that, owing to a series 
of unsound Budgets in the last few years, 
there was now an accumulation of diffi- 
culties which a very Hercules in finance 
could not sweep away. They all under- 
stood why it was impossible now to find 
the time that would be required for deal- 
ing with the Death Duties ; but he looked 
forward confidently to the Government 
continuing its good work and making 
more Radical proposals. For that reason 
he could “ possess his soul in patience.” 
Imperfect as the Income Tax was in its 
incidence, an additional ld. would cause 
less privation and inconvenience than any 
other increase of taxation. One of the 
causes of the deficit was the increase in 
the amount of the grauts in aid of local 
taxation, in themselves an evidence of 
the unsoundness of our finance. He 
looked confidently to the time when, by 
a drastic reform in the Death Duties, 
nearly enough would be provided to carry 
out the idea suggested by the late Mr. 
Bright of a “free breakfast table.” 

*Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
said, he was sorry any hon. Members 
should think it their duty to deal with 
the Budget on Party lines, as be thought 
the subject was of far too great import- 
ance to be dealt with in that way. It 
was a subject, he would say, that ought 
to be dealt with on lines of pure finance. 
He wished to say, with regard to the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the amount he would derive from the 
Death Duties would not help him to 
any considerable extent to meet the de- 
ficit. The right hon. Gentleman could 
not revise the Death Duties, he supposed, 
unless he wanted more money; and if he 
did want more money, it was no reason 
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for not taking the money, because it {foreign orders usually received. 
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would not be safficient, or because he> 


would net get it as early as he wanted it. 
The fact that he would not get much help 
from the Death Duties might be a reason 
for postponing the revision for ever. If 
this rule was to be appiied to the Death 
Duties, the payers of those duties might 
look to a prolonged period of protection. 
He would pay his tribute to the manner 
in which the proposals had been laid 
before the House, which 
the House to grasp with  pre- 
cision the proposals submitted. He 
would like to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether he would 
consider the necessity of making the 
Stamps applicable to Stock Exchange 
contracts applicable to all contracts. 
He did not know how such a_pro- 
posal would be received, but he would 
be glad if they could hear what the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to say 
on the subject. He congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman on the conciliatory 
character, as he regarded it, of the state- 
ment which he had submitted. 

*Sir JOSEPH W. PEASE (Durham, 
Barnard Castle) said, the Budget could 
scarcely be called a sensational one. 
What he had to complain of was the 
Naval and Military Expenditure which, 
however, had been forced upon succes- 
sive Governments by hon. Members on 
both sides of the House by the state of 
Europe and the enormous armaments of 
other Powers, and, of course, to some 
extent by popular panic. He agreed that 
it was a great mistake to discuss the 
Budget on Party lines ; it should be dealt 


with on grounds of economics. He 
would remind the hon. and gallant 


Member for Sheffield and the Committee 
generally that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had just stated that the Ex- 
penditure had been increased during tie 
last seven years by £10,600,000—Army 
and Navy, £2,600,000 ; 


—that this had been aided by reduetion in 


Debt charges of £3,000,000, leaving | 


£7,000,000 to be raised, and that the 
country had been passing through one of the 


greatest financial periods of stress seen for | 


many years. Firms of European reputa- 
tion, such as the Barings, had been shaken, 
and the feeling of insecurity had in- 


fluenced very materially the quantity of 
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J Education, | 
£3,400,000 ; Local Grants, £4,200,000 ; | 
Civil Service,£400,000; total, £10,600,000 | 
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of confidence had been produced in the 
City ; it had been passed on to the manu- 
facturers, and it had in turn reacted on 
the working men. That was the state of 
things which had to be encountered by 
his right hon. Friend. Looking at all 
these difficulties, he thought there were 
special reasons why the Committee should 
regard the Budget as a matter distinet 
from and outside Party polities. 

Mr. ARTHUR F. JEFFREYS 
(Hants, Basingstoke) said, the wealth 
accruing from the land had been de- 
creasing since the year 1886, and he 
would like to know whether the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had considered 
the great hardship which would be 
vaused to agriculturists by the imposition 
of the extra Id. on the Income Tax on 
land? The Income Tax on land was 
collected on the gross amount and not on 
the net, and he was anxious to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
give instructions that the Income Tax 
should be collected on the net instead of 
the gross? The Land Tax should be 
taken away from the Imperial Exchequer 
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and given to the local revenues of 
counties to be applied towards local 


expenses. They should be allowed to 
pay and control in the same spirit of 
fairness that other industries enjoyed. 

*Mr. JAMES STUART (Shorediteh, 
Hoxton) said, that among Radicals 
generally, and more particularly in the 
Metropolis, great regret would be felt 
that the Death Duties could not be dealt 
with in the present Budget. Time and 
money, however, were the great limita- 
tious of the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
but he and many of his hon. Friends viewed 
with satisfaction the strong and firm 
way in which the right hon. Gentleman 
had signified his approval of a drastic 
reform on the Death Duties. There was 
another important matter, and that was 
as to rates on land. He would direct the 
attention of hon. Members to a Report 
which had been recently presented by 
the head of the Local Government 
Board, and which showed that the rates 
on land had diminished to a half of what 
they were in the earlier part of the 
century. The assistance rendered to the 
rates in London was 8}d., while to agri- 
eultural districts it was over 10d. He 
hoped the Government would pass the 
measure for the equalisation of rates in 
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the Metropolis, and thus relieve the 
pressure of taxation in London, where 
it was most felt. He expected they 
would obtain an assurance that that im- 
portant reform would be pushed for- 
ward as « contribution, pending a more 
thorough-going reform of London Local 
Taxation. 

*Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
The hon. Member who has just sat down 
spoke for the ratepayers of London. I 

rant to say just a word or two for 
ratepayers in other parts of the country 
—in the seaport towns. I want to know 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has considered the desirability of making 
some provision towards meeting the cost 
incurred by the Local Authorities of 
these towns in taking precautions with 
regard to the prevention of cholera ? 
The Local Authorities had hoped that 
something would be done to assist them 
in the anti-cholera expenditure for 1892; 
but there is no mention of any provision 
for this year in case theze should be 
recurrent expenditure in these towns. 
The prevention of cholera is a national 
concern, and it cannot be effectually 
undertaken unless through these Local 
Authorities—the Sanitary Bodies of the 
seaports. I] find, Sir, that the 
Hull Sanitary Authority spent over 
£1,150 in the prevention of cholera last 
year; and the Hull and Goole ports, 
through their Sanitary Authority, spent 
over £300 in addition. The total cost 
of the Humber ports was £2,500. In 
my own constituency the Sanitary 
Authorities were put to a great trouble 
and expense. Now, it is the inland 
towns that benefit chiefly by this ex- 
penditure, and the appeal that I make 
for some provision to make good the ex- 
penditure from the local funds must 
have the support of hon. Members 
from Sheffield, Bradford, Lincoln, Not- 
tingham, and evenof Derby, Manchester, 
and Liverpool. Is it fair that the sea- 
ports should bear all the expense? In 
Grimsby we fitted up a steamship as a 
Cholera Hospital Ship in the Humber, 
the patients being taken direct, and a 
medical assistant being on board. The 
medical officer boarded all ships, and we 
had the use of several steam-tugs ; we 
supplied all medical wants, and had to 
pay the cost of the ship, and we are 
still paying for her. The expense has 
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been exactly £893 Ils. 7d. over and 
Mr.’ James Stuart 
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above that of the Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, which has been costly also, 
I think the House will acknowledge 
that it would be a fatal mistake to put 
the Local Authorities in such a position 
as to discourage them from taking imme- 
diate and effectual steps for the preven- 
tion of cholera. I do not wish to say 
anything just now on the Budget pro- 
posals, but I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will be able to give us some assur- 
ance that these Authorities will be 
relieved from the position in which they 
are, so that they may not be deterred 
from the work in which they are engaged 
by the fear of what the rutepayers may 
say afterwards. These Bodies may 
reasonably look to the Treasury for a 
subsidy which will enable them to act 
even more effectually than they have 
hitherto done in this important matter. 
Mr. THOMAS USBORNE (Essex, 
Chelmsford) said, speaking as a member 
of a banking firm in the Levant, he 
would draw attention to the fact that a 
large amount of Stock Exchange business 
which formerly came from the Levant to 
London now went to Paris, in consequence 
of the tax placed on transactions on the 
London Stock Exchange. He hoped the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might see 
his way to adopt some plan by which 
foreigners might give orders in London 
without having to stamp the contract. 
*Mr. JOHN LENG (Dundee) said, 
that according to a Petition which had 
been circulated among members from the 
Convention of Royal and Parliamentary 
Burghs of Seotland, a sum of £50,000,000 
of unclaimed money was held by the 
banks in Scotland, though the total 
amount deposited with these banks was 
only £93,825,000. A cypher seemed to 
have been inadvertently added te the 
first amount. He would suggest 
that, by appropriating a portion of this 
money, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
might have found an easy means of meet- 
ing the deficiency, Unclaimed deposits 
in banks should not be appropriated by 
the bankers, but should, after the lapse 
of a limited period, go into the State 
Exchequer. It was the custom for the 
bankers to appropriate such sums ; but 
that was so much taken from the country, 
and they ought not to allow it to be done. 
Then there was the drawback on British 
spirits exported, amounting to £1,000 
a day, or £365,000 a year. It 
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was allowed in distilleries and other 
establishments where spirits were pre- 
pared for export, but it had been demon- 
strated that, for the expenditure incurred, 
the distillers and others received a full 
equivalent in the service of the Excise 
officers. They would really lose, as they 
did in some instances, when the Malt 
Duty was repealed, if the present system 
were discontinued, He had risen to point 
this out as a subject worthy of con- 
sideration for dealing with on a future 
occasion; but, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, he did not think the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer could have dealt 
with the present crisis in a more simple 
manner than he had done. 

Mr. WILLOX (Liverpool, Everton) 
said, that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated that no economical Party 
now existed. He (Mr. Willox) was 
afraid that that was so, judging by the 
amount of the Budget, and he was also 
afraid that it was a matter for which all 
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Parties were equally responsible. The 
right hon. Gentleman also said that 
financial economy had gone the 
way of political economy. Now, 
political economy in this particular 


instance had to be somewhat discarded, 
because he took it that as a Customs 
Duty increased in amount it was desirable 
that its incidence should be adjusted 
equitably among those who bore it. That 
was not the case in reference to the one 
duty to which he wished to draw the 
attention of the Committee. He spoke 
of tLe Tobaeco Duty, where the remarks 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
those who were well-to-do did not con- 
tribute their fair share to the Treasury 
were especially applicable. They had 
had it explained that the amount of the 
increase in the yield of the Tobacco Duty 
during the past year had been £182,000, 
and for the coming year a further 
augmentation had been calculated. The 
total amount of that duty would con- 
siderably exceed £10,000,000 for the 
year, and that sum was more than one- 
half of the total receipts from the 
Customs. They had it in the last Report 
of the Commissioners of Customs that the 
quantity of tobacco consumed per head 
of the population last year was 1°61 |b., 
equal to a duty of 5s. 3d. per head. It 
was certainly desirable that the incidence 
of such a tax should be equitably ad- 
justed, He did not think it was so at 
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present. The great bulk of the tobacco 
consumed in this country was consumed 
by the working classes, who usually paid 
3d. per ounce for it, and of every 6d. so 
paid 4d. went to the Exchequer. How 
did that compare with the amount paid to 
the Exchequer by those whom the 
Chaneeilor of the Exchequer had de- 
scribed as having considerable means and 
not paying adequately ¢ A rich man 
spent 6d. on a Havana cigar, and of that 
sum less than ld. went to the Exchequer, 
so that there was a differential rate very 
much in favour of the well-to-do. To 
take a familiar case, the duty on spirits 
raised the price of a nominal shilling’s 
worth to ds., whereas the duty on 
tobacco raised the price of that article 
from Is. to 6s. 8d. per lb. According to 
an authority, which would not be treated 
with disrespect by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, the Financial Reform Associa- 
tion, smokers should know that of the 3d. 
per ounce paid for the common sorts of 
tobacco, 25d. went to the Exchequer and 
ld. for the tobacco. ‘That was not the 
proportion in which the tax was borne 
by the rich, who could well afford to pay, 
because just as the expense advanced 
with the high grade article the ratio of 
contribution to the Exchequer diminished 
in the same proportion. The commoner 
the tobacco, the poorer the consumer, the 
larger the levy that was made on his 
funds ; the richer the man, the higher 
the price that was paid for the article, the 
less he paid in proportion to the National 
Exchequer. The present standard of 
tobaceo taxation was fixed in 1863, but 
he would take the Committee back a 
stage further. In was in 1842 that Sir 
Robert Peel fixed the duty upon tobacco, 
His standard for foreign cigars was 9s, 
per Ib., so that at that time, under that 
wise financial administrator, there was 
some close approximation between the 
duty and the value. But in 1863 the 
present Prime Minister, being Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, an alteration was made 
in the incidence of the duty, and it was 
altered very invidiously in both direc- 
tions. The amount of duty levied on 
foreign cigars was reduced from 9s. to 
5s. per Ib., and the duty on the tobacco 
which the people consumed was ad- 
vanced from 3s. to 3s. 2d. It was from 
that point that the present anomaly 
began ; and it still continued. The im- 
mediate effect of that change was to 
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of foreign-manufactured tobacco, and 
that state of things had gone on from 
then till now. The total duty paid on 
unmanufactured tobacco in 1884 was 
£8,700,000 ; in 1890 it was £8,470,000, 
while in 1892 it was, according to the 
last Report of the Commissioners of 
Customs, £9,530,000. That showed 
progress, but not nearly the same relative 
progress as was manifested in the value 
of foreign cigars and imported manu- 
factured tobaccos. 
of duty paid upon foreign cigars, which 
were consumed entirely by the rich and 
well-to-do, was £344,283; in I891 it 
was £473,000 ; in 1892 it was £503,000. 
The importation of foreign-manufactured 
tobacco had been increasing in a still 
greater ratio, because in 1884 the duty 
paid on it was £46,000 ; in 1890 it was 
£69,000, in 1892 £82,250, so that at the 
present time there was paid on foreign 
cigars and foreign manufactured tobacco 
the sum of £585,000 per annum. He 
found that the percentage of increase 
showed far greater relative progress in 
the import of manufactured tobacco than 
in raw leaf. He called attention to 
these facts, not for the purpose of urging 
an immediate change of duty, because he 
knew that that would be impossible ; 
but he wished to point out that, just 
as the duty on foreign cigars and im- 
ported manufactured tobacco increased, 
the proportion paid by the well-to-do 
people in this country diminished, and 
the amount of duty levied on the poorer 
classes increased. It would be found 
that, while there had been a great limita- 
tion of adulteration in this country, there 
had also been a very great disproportion 
of taxation. He called attention to this 
matter rather in view of the prospective 


time shadowed forth by the hon. Member | 


for Leicester (Mr. Picton). When, 
perhaps, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have an opportunity of 


framing a new and more suitable 
Budget, the right hon. Gentleman 
would bear in mind that the in- 


cidence of the Customs Duties on tobacco 
was exceedingly inequitable, unfavour- 
able to the working classes, and in favour 
of the weil-to-do, and would put on a 
more just and equitable basis of taxation 
this important article of commerce. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have every 
reason to thank the Committee for the 

Mr. Willox 
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In 1884 the amount. 
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dealt with the matters that it has 
been my duty to bring before it. 
Some of the subjects I have dealt with 
hon. Members have not dealt with, very 
properly reserving their observations 
until such time as the items can be more 
specifically dealt with under the several 
Resolutions. For the present I will con- 
fine myself to a few of the questions and 
suggestions which have been raised. The 
right hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage) made an appeal on behalf 
of the seaport towns. I wish the Com- 
mittee to observe that it is always the 
case, when a Budget is proposed, that 
new demands of an extensive character 
are immediately made, demands founded 
on principles which might carry one very 
far. What is the right hon. Gentleman’s 
demand ? It is that Imperial funds 
shall bear the charge of the Sanitary 
Duties, which are, I will admit, of an 
extraordinary character, now falling upon 
the seaport towns. The right hon. 
Gentleman does not seem to form a very 
adequate idea of how many more pennies 
such a demand, if conceded, would add 
to the Income Tax. That is a calcula- 
tion into which I think he ought to 
enter. He will allow me to say that | 
myself have yet to be convinced of the 
soundness’ and justice of the principle on 
which his demand is founded. After all, 
seaport towns depend largely for their 
prosperity on the fact that they are sea- 
port towns; and when these demands 
are made, the old legal maxim may 
fittingly be stated “ That he who receives 
‘the advantage ought to bear the burden.” 
Having in view the position of inland 
towns, it is not too much to say that the 
seaport towns should make provision for 
the security of their own population. If 
they were to abandon the precautions 
which it is necessary for them to take, 
| what would become of Southampton and 
Liverpool and Grimsby and Hall ? 
Why, of course, the whole of their 
| populations might be infected with cholera 
| tt once, Therefore, it seems to me that 
_ before the right hon. Gentleman makes 
this demand he should establish a prin- 
ciple on which alone it can properly be 
‘founded. I have to thank the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch (Mr. J. Stuart) 
for the way in which he spoke of the 
proposals 1 have made. He expressed 








some disappointment at my not dealing 
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with the Death Duties this year. He 


referred to a matter on which I am able | 


to give him, I hope, satisfactory assur- 
ances—a matter which demands the 
sympathy and support of the Govern- 


ment—namely, the promotion of the | 


principle of the equalisation of rates in 
the Metropolis. That seems to me to be 
an extremely just principle. That was 
introduced, as regards the poor rate, by 
my right hon. and venerable Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Villiers). He has now asked me that 
the principle should be extended to other 
rates that now fall so unequally in 
different districts in London—namely, the 
improvement rates ; and certainly it is the 
desire of the Government to give every 
support tothe promotion ofa reform of that 
character. The hon. Members for Hamp- 
shire and Somersetshire seem to think 
that I have not expressed the sympathy 
I ought to have expressed with the 
distress in the agricultural industry. I 
certainly did not go fully into that sub- 
ject—and sympathy is a quality which 
does not naturally belong to the Budget 
Statement. I cannot but express the 
fullest sympathy of Her Majesty's 
Government with the losses and suffer- 
ings that have been sustained by that por- 
tion of thecommunity during recent years. 
Hon. Members are wrong in assuming 
that we do not entertain that sympathy 
for agriculture in its distress that it has 
aright to demand from all sections of 
the community. The hon. Member for 
Hampshire has complained of the dis- 
tinction between the rating of land and 
other properties. I, personally, am 
hostile in principle to any such distinction, 
and hold that both forms of taxation 
should be dealt with in the same way ; 
but it is absolutely impossible to deal 
with the one without the other. I hope 
it will be possible to deal with the ques- 
tion, and put both duties on the same 
footing when the Death Duties are con- 
sidered. That, I am afraid, is all that 
at this moment I can say. On another 
point, in reference to the Stamp Duties, 
an hon. Member opposite suggested a 
change which actually made my mouth 
water—namely, that a stamp should be 
put on all contracts, even in Mincing 
Lane; but I am afraid it would be 
almost as much as the life of any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is worth to 
bring forward such a proposal. The 
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| hon. Member for North Islington advo- 
eated a distinction being drawn in the 
Income Tax Assessment between in- 
dustrial and funded incomes. That is 
the battle that was fought by the Prime 
Minister in his great speech in 1853. 
As often as that question has been 
brought forward, so often the answer has 
been given that it is impossible to make 
the distinction. I should prefer to deal 
with the Death Duties, because those 
duties secure the additional taxation on 
the higher and accumulated wealth which 
cannot be secured by the Income Tax. 
As to the question I have been asked in 
reference to the date when the increased 
Income Tax will come into operation, 
whether the tax is increased or decreased, 
it always commences on the 6thof April. 
That is the date at which the existing 
tax expires. On the occasion of the 
Abyssinian War the tax was imposed in 
November, still, it harked back, com- 
mencing as from the 6th of April. It 
is calculated from the day on which the 
previous tax expires. For the con- 
venience of their clients bankers deduct 
Income Tax according to the rate of the 
previous year. If the rate is lowered, 
and they deduet too much, then they 
make the necessary return afterwards ; 
and if they do not deduct enough, as is 
the case when the rate is increased, then 
additional deductions are made. I have 
endeavoured to reply to the questions 
which have been asked. The hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Leng) offered 
me £1,000 a day—I think that is what 
his drawback would come to—but I 
inquired into the matter the moment I 
heard of it and found, I am sorry to say, 
that there is nothing in it. You cannot 
refuse the drawback on spirits in bond, 
for if you did you would suffer consider- 
able loss of duty. I will not ask the 
Committee to pass the Resolution relating 
to the Income Tax to-night ; but if there 
is no objection, according to the usual 
practice, I will ask leave to take the 
Tea Duty and Resolution with reference 
to Stamps. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I understand that it has 
generally been the custom to allow the 
Tea Resolution to be taken, and for my 
part I shall offer no objection, on the 
understanding that we are absolutely free 
to discuss the whole of the financial 
policy of the right hon. Gentleman on 
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Thursday night. Asto the Stamp Duty, 

I see no particular objection to its being | 
passed this evening. Of course, if there | 
are any hon. Members who wish to dis- | 
cuss it, doubtless the right hon. Gentle- ! 
man will not press it. After all, it will | 
not affect the progress of Business one | 
way or the other. 

Masur RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, | 
he wanted to mention one or two| 
grievances that affected his constituents. 
The Government should take a great 
interest in the British farmer, and that 
being so, he thought they might do 
something to relieve him of some of his | 
burdens of taxation. Why did not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer put a duty 
upon British wines? Foreign wines | 
were very heavily pressed in that respect, 
and he thought by putting a duty on 
home wines the Chancellor would have 
an easy means of raising the money he | 
required. There was another method by 
which the right hon. Gentleman might 
win some popularity in the country ; 
districts ; and that was by taking steps 
to prevent transfers of shares for a 
merely nominal consideration, Such 
transfers were made too often for the 
purpose of cheating the Revenue. The 
money raised in the ways he suggested 
could be applied to the relief of local 
taxation, which would be a great relief 
to the agriculturists, and the right hon. 
Geutleman would be able to come down 
next year with a more satisfactory out- 
look than that which he had to face at 
present. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he had to congratulate the Chan- | 
cellor of the Exchequer on his bold and | 
plain speech with regard to economy. 
He could not, however, agree that the | 
right hon. Gentleman and the Prime — 
Minister were the only two Members of | 
that House who had economical views, 
for he had not forgotten that when a/! 
proposal was made to reduce expenditure | 
in connection with the Expedition to 
Uganda the Prime Minister and the right 
hon. Gentleman voted against that pro- | 
posal. He wished to protest against the | 
mode of assessing property for the col- 
lection of the Property Tax and House | 
Duty. These taxes were paid on the 
gross value, and not on the net, or rate- | 
able, value. That was unfair, and had 
been acknowledged to be unfair by 
Parliament. He could hardly expeet the | 


Mr. Goschen 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer to do any- 
thing in the matter during the present 
Session; but he hoped the right hon, 
Gentleman would give a promise that it 
should be considered. There was another 
matter to which he would like to call 
attention, and that was the question of 
Grants in Aid. A sum of over £7,000,000 
was collected as Imperial Taxes and 
given to Leeal Authorities; but it 
The 
Expenditure for the present year, 
ineluding that £7,000,000, and a loan 
of about £1,500,000, would be nearly 
£100,000,000. He did not believe in 
Grants in Aid. It was a very bad 
system, and led to a waste of money. 
This expenditure of £100,000,000 was 
a great deal more than the people of the 
country ought to beasked to meet. Ten 
millions at least ought to be knocked off. 
In the first place, he thought the Royal 
Family cost a great deal too much, This 
country could not afford nearly £1,000,000 
for the ex penses of one family, and that sum 
ought to be reduced by at least £500,000, 
Of course, it would be no good for him 
to propose such a reduction. It ought 
to be proposed by a strong Member of 
the Government ; but it was unfortunate 
that these matters of expenditure always 
involved a question of confidence in the 
Government. In his opinion, the House 
ought to be allowed to consider them on 
their merits, and no Government ought 
to be turned out on a question of reduction 
The next question to 
which he would call attention was the 
Expenditure on the Army and Navy. 
Under the present Government the cost 
this year of the Army was £250,000 more 
than last year. If this extra money were 
going to the private soldiers he would not 
object te it; but, se far as he knew, hardly 
one penny of it was going in that direetion, 
He had been told that there was a waste 
of nearly £2,000,000 in the Army Ex- 
penditure. He had not been able exactly 
to discover where that waste took place. 
It took a deal of trouble for any hon. 
Member of the House to find out the way 
money was spent in this country, and 
where it went to; and it therefore was 
not surprising that an humble Member 
like himself was unable to discover this 
waste of £2,000,000 in the Army Ex- 
penditure. — Tle should like, however, to 
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out the work fora sim less by £2,000,000 
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than the present Expenditure. He 
believed they could easily do it, and 
as efficiently as at present. There 
were a great many officers who did 
nothing, and a great many persons who 
got pensions te which they were not 
entitled. Those, for instance, might be 
got rid of. He did not think there was 
so much waste in the Navy as in the 
Army, because the Navy was not so 
much run after as the Army, and its 
officers were not so well paid. But 
still there was a great waste in 
the Navy. He also thought that Civil 
Servants were paid too much, and that 
their pensions should be done away with 
altogether. ‘The working men had now 
got votes; but they had not got pensions, 
and it would probably come to this— 
that everybody or nobody should be 
pensioned, because the man with £1 
a week had as good a claim to a pension, 
and should get it on the same ground, as 
a man with £1,000 a year. He did 
not wish to say anything offensive to the 
Officers of the House ; but there were 
Officers of the House who were paid 
£1,000 or £1,500 a yearand got pensions, 
whilst the labourers employed about the 
House got only £1 or £1 10s. a week, 
and no pensions, so that when they were 
old they were driven into the workhouse, 
or had to depend upon their relatives 
when they were half-starved. The 
hetter way would be to abolish pensions 
altogether, and let people provide for 
themseives. When people were certain 
of pensions, it destroyed their best 
qualities of self-reliance and thrift, and 
made them extravagant. He would 
give pensions to soldiers and sailors and 
policemen, on account of the danger and 
nature of their but would 
abolish it in the ease of all other 
servants of the State. Then there were 
what he would call political pensions. 
Ex-Ministers got £1,200 or £2,000 a 
year, to which they were no more en- 
titled than he was. He believed that these 
ex-Ministers had to make a declaration, 
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services, 


that they could not live without this 
pension, How they made such a 
declaration he did not know, but there 


were numbers of Members of the House 
who could with equal honesty make such 
: declaration. He hoped the present 
Government would do away with these 
pensions, and so save a little for the 
country, The Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer had told them that the Telegraph 
Service had never paid its expenses, not 
to speak of the interest of the money 
paid for the undertakings. It was an un- 
doubted fact that too much money had 
been givenfor the Telegraphs. He would, 
therefore, impress on hon. Members 
that they should take care, when pur- 
chasing such undertakings, that they did 
not give too much money for them, The 
London County Council should take 
that piece of advice. There was a 
proposal to buy up the London Water 
Companies, and the County Council 
were asked to pay a fabulous sum for the 
works; but if the County Council 
did not take care they would 
be bit as the Government had been 
bit over the Telegraphs. The late 
Government had tried to make political 
capital out of the fact that they had 
what they called the Free 
Act. But it seemed 
the present Government had to 
pay for it. The present Government 
had to provide a large sum of money for 
Edueation. He did not complainof that, 
because the money was being put to a 
good purpose, and would before long 
viell good fruit. There was also an 
increase of £600,000 in the Post Office 
Expenditure. That Department was 
well conducted, and he did not object to 
the expenditure so long as the officials 
who really did the work got the money. 
Ile was ” sorry the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not deal with the Death 
Duties this year. The matter was most 
important, for the Death Duties were 
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unfairly imposed, real property 
only having to pay — one-third 
the amount paid on personal pro- 
perty. He had never had any explana- 


tion of this difference of treatment, except 
the fact that it had always been the 
general policy of the Government of the 
country, so long as it was in the hands of 
the aristocreey, to take the taxes off 
themselves and place the burden on the 
middle and working classes. He did not 
see why the question of the re-adjustment 
of these Death Duties should not be dealt 
with in this Session. He would pro- 
hably be told that Ireland blocked the 
way, as it had blocked the way for the 
last 30 or 40°) years, or for 700 years if 
they liked. When they asked anything 
for Great Britain they were told there was 
un Trish Bill before the House, and that, 
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therefore, there was no time to do any- | 


thing for England or Scotland and 
Wales. He did not think 
was a stronger argument in favour 
of Home Rule than the fact that until 
Home Rule was out of the way there 
would be no time whatever to deal with 
the affairs of Great Britain. 
one subject of importance te which he 


there . 


There was | 


had heard no allusion in the course of the | 


disecussion—that was the subject of a 
graduated Income Tax. The Liberal 
Party was pledged to a graduated In- 
come Tax. Everyone would agree that 
it was not right to charge the same tax 
on precarious incomes as was charged on 
incomes derived from well-secured invest- 
ments, or to tax small incomes to the 
same extent as large incomes. He there- 
fore hoped the Government would do 
something this Session to carry out their 
pledges to establish a graduated Income 
Tax. Heknew the difficulties in the way of 
the Government in trying to eut down the 
expenses of some of the Departments; but 


| 


the Government should uot complain when | 


those reforms were pressed on their | 


attention by private Members in the 
interest of the country. So far as he 
was personally concerned, he was quite 
prepared to go any length in the way of 


economy. Instead of a £100,000,000 | 
Budget he should like at least 


£10,000,000) knocked — off. Ile was 


quite certain that they could get the 


work of the country as well done 
by getting rid of a number of use- 
less persons. He knew it required a 
goo! deal of courage to advocate 


in the ex penditure of public 

this HTlowse or elsewhere, 
Representative ~ knew well 
economise with their own private funds, 
with other 


economy 
money in 
how to 


but when they came to deal 
preeogole *\~ money they found it «0 much 
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would not be in Office another fortnight. eo 
But the utter disappointment of the se 
Budget to him lay in the fact of the in- su 
creased Expenditure under the present dic 
Government. During the General als 
Election they were told that the Tory Cl 
Party was the extravagant Party, and de: 
that if the Liberal Party ever came into ov 
Office they would carry on the Govern- an 
ment of the country much cheaper than no 

‘any other Party. But instead of that ma 
they found that the Chancellor of the wo 
| Exchequer had to avow that the Expendi- ob; 
ture that year exceeded the Expenditure pul 
of last year by £505,000. That was a wh 
great disappointment to him. When the mil 
result of the General © Election was do. 
announced to be a majority for the ow 
Liberal Party, he felt it was extremely nur 
disappointing; but that, fortunately, there inv 
was one comfort in the situation—govern- tax 
ment would be cheaper. But he found but 
that, instead of being cheaper, government wh 
| was £500,000 dearer. He was surprised tha 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer did pay 
not show greater firmness in resisting the aga 
demands his various Colleagues had made INS 
on him. He thought the First Lord of plai 
the Admiralty was entitled to the six 
£14,000,000 he was going to get. He hon. 
believed they could not curtail the Naval und 
Expenditure, and they might inerease it pow 
with advantage. But when the First nen 
Lord proposed to build these two monster aban 
cruisers, which were to roam about the that 
ocean, without making any use of the state 
couling stations, simply because Russia not 
had some cruisers of the kind, he wondered Choa 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not te se 
object. He was alse surprised that the hivh 
Chaneetlor of the Exchequer did not your 
curl the Secretary for War, That right C'hens 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the enlle 
time wae passed when an Kaglisl Army Cirin 
wotkl be sent te the Continent or would an 
ler eel con the Continent for prin pmones fou vewr 
whieh Armies Were om vmievtnally om jrerts 
poles onl If thet were a, a great deal of , 
ree y Wihiel Wie teow «pent cn the Arney er 
toilet te envewd, tel be weewbeweel the ‘, ‘ 
€ beatewrethon of the bias bee aguees lund weet tre 
i : " Phew. again, the Dr be eet \ 
f the Uawul Cieewowenent PMewerel Drv) 
ve 
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t. country establishing labour shops and 
e setting up armies of Inspectors. He was 
l- surprised the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
nt did not curb that right hon. Gentleman 
al also. The simplicity with which the 
Y Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
id deal with the large Expenditure this year 
to over last year was so great that it 
u- amounted to brutality. There was no 
in novelty about it. The right hon. Gentle- 
at man proposed no new tax which nobody 
ne would feel and which nobody would 
i- object to pay. He simply proposed to 
re put an additional Id. on the Income Tax, 
a which was the last resort of feeble 
he minds, and which anybody could 
ais do. The Income Tax was unjust to 
he owners of leasehold property, in which 
ly numbers of persons had their money 
re invested. These people had to pay the 
n- tax not on the net value of the house, 
nd but on the gross value, the effect of 
ut which was that they had to pay more 
ed than they ought to be called upon to 
id pay. He had = another — grievance 
he against the Income Tax. In the year 
le 1853 the present Prime Minister ex- 
of plained that the tax was only to last for 
he six years, and in IS74, also, the right 
le hon. Gentleman gave the country to 
al understand that, if he were returned to 
it power, there was no reason why arrange- 
‘st ments should not be made for the 
er absolute and unconditional abolition of 
he that tax, Yet now, 20 vears after that 
he statement had been made, the tax was 
sith hot only still in existenee, but the 
cil Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
wt to aeked Tel, more te it, and whee it tee the 
le highest figure it had reached for several 
yt Veurs past air attention of th 
ht Chaneellor of the Bos eclocegenes lowel | 
he emllert lew the loeons Mi tunbees fee (erent 
uy Cirimeetew (Mer. Tbenemwe) te the feet that 
hd TimeAS Coe oe ; wa forest 1 ‘ 
ow ew ated thot the Veethecer its & 
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It was not solely for their own protection 
that the ports were called upon to take 
these measures against cholera—it was 
for the protection of the whole country ; 
and he thought the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should dole out the money 
necessary for these measures, for cholera 
would probably arrive in this country 
owing to the continuance of the easterly 
winds. For all these reasons he was 
disappointed with the Budget. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must have 
another ld. on the Income Tax, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman, if he 





should have the extraordinary good 
fortune of being in Office next year, 


would try to do his duty to the country 
by curbing the extravagance of his 
Colleagues on the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. Ss. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : 
I beg to move that the Question be now 


put. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. MELLor, 
York, W.R., Sowerby): This is a 
matter upon which, at the present 


moment, I cannot accept the Closure. 
*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the hon. Member for Durham (Sir J. 
Pease) spoke of the want of contidence 
existing circles, and of the 
depression there was in all enterprises, 


in financial 


attributing this depression mainly to the 
transactions connected with the Baring 
failure: but he (Mr. Tomlinson) thought 
there was even a more potent cause for 
the depression, If the hon, Mem- 
ber muude inquiries inthe Citw tte the 
enuse of the depression, he wethd fio 
that the first cause wae the Thome KR 
Dill that the Cihowernm 
j ni ff Ware that " t 
j tutet taet 
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while in 1892 it was, according to the 
last Report of the Commissioners of 
Customs, £9,530,000. ‘That 
progress, but not nearly the same relative 
progress as was manifested in the value 
of foreign cigars and imported manu- 
factured tobaccos. In 1884 the amount 
of duty paid upon foreign cigars, which 
were consumed entirely by the rich and 
well-to-do, was £344,283; in 1801 it 
wre £475,000, or L899 owas £604,000, 
The importation of foreign-manufactured 
tobacco had been increasing in a still 
greater ratio, be@ause in I8N4 the duty 
paid on it wae £46,000; in 1890 it was 


cigars and foreign manufactured tobaceo 
the sum of £555,000 per annum, He 
found that the percentage of increase 
showed far greater relative progress in 
the import of manufactured tobacco than 
in raw leaf. He called attention to 
these facts, not for the purpose of urging 
an immediate change of duty, because he 
knew that that would be impossible; 
but he wished to point ont that, just 
as the duty on foreign cigars and im- 
ported manufactured tobacco increased, 
the proportion paid by the well-to-do 
people in this country diminished, and 
the amount of duty levied on the poorer 
classes increased. It would be found 
that, while there had been a great limita- 
tion of adulteration in this country, there 
had also been a very great disproportion 
of taxation. He called attention to this 
matter rather in view of the prospective 
time shadowed forth by the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton). When, 
perhaps, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would have an opportunity of 


framing a new and more suitable 
Budget, the right hon. Gentleman 
would bear in mind that the  in- 


cidence of the Customs Duties on tobacco 
was exceedingly inequitable, unfavour- 
able to the working classes, and in favour 
of the well-to-do, and would put on a 
more just and equitable basis of taxation 
this important article of commerce. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I have every 
reason to thank the Committee for the 


Mr. Wiliox 


showed | 
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until such time as the items can be more 
specifically dealt with under the several 
Resolutions. For the present I will con- 
fine myself to a few of the questions and 
suggestions which have been raised. The 
right hon. Member for Great Grimsby 
(Mr. Heneage) made an appeal on behalf 
of the seaport towns. I wish the Com- 
mittee to observe that it is always the 
ease, when a Budget is proposed, that 
new demands of an extensive character 
are immediately made, demands founded 
on principles which might carry one ver 
far, What is the right hoa. Gentleman's 
It is that Imperial funds 
of the Sanitary 
will admit, of an 
extraordinary character, now falling upon 
the seaport towns, The right hon, 
Gentleman does not seem to form a very 
adequate idea of how many more pennies 
such a demand, if conceded, would add 
to the Income Tax. That is a caleula- 
tion into whieh I think he ought to 
enter, He will allow me to say that I 
myself have yet to be convinced of the 
soundness and justice of the principle on 
which his demand is founded, After all, 
seaport towns — largely for their 
prosperity on the fact that they are sea- 
port towns; and when these demands 
are made, the old legal maxim may 
fittingly be stated “ That he who receives 
the advantage ought to bear the burden.” 
Having in view the position of inland 
towns, it is not too much to say that the 
seaport towns should make provision for 
the security of their own population. If 
they were to abandon the precautions 
which it is necessary for them to take, 
what would become of Southampton and 
Liverpool and Grimsby and Hull ? 
Why, of course, the whole of their 
populations might be infected with cholera 
at once. Therefore, it seems to me that 
before the right hon. Gentleman makes 
this demand he should establish a prin- 
ciple on which alone it can properly be 
founded. I have to thank the hon. 
Member for Shoreditch (Mr. J. Stuart) 
for the way in which he spoke of the 
proposals I have made. He expressed 
some disappointment at my not dealing 
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That seems to me to be | 


the Metropolis. 
an extremely just principle. That was 
introduced, as regards the poor rate, by 
my right hon. and venerable Friend the 
Member for Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Villiers). He has now asked me that 
the principle should be extended to other 
rates that now fall so unequally in 
different districts in London—namely, the 
Ir iproveme iif rates: atid rerenints it in the 
desire of the Government to give every 
support tothe promotion of a reform of that 
character. The hon, Members for Hamp- 
shire wml Somersetshire scom to think 
that I have not expressed the sympathy 
1 ought to have expressed with the 
distress in the agricultural industry. I 
certainly did not go fully into that eal- 
ject—and sympathy is a quality whieh 
does not naturally belong to the Budget 
Statement, I cannot but express the 
fullest sympathy of Her ajesty's 
Goverument with the losses and suffer- 
ings that have been sustained by that por- 
tion of the community during recent years. 
Hon. Members are wrong in assuming 
that we do not entertain that sympathy 
for agriculture in its distress that it has 
aright to demand from all sections of 
the community. The hon. Member for 
Hampshire has complained of the dis- 
tinction between the rating of land and 
other properties. I, personally, am 
hostile in principle to any such distinction, 
and hold that both forms of taxation 
should be dealt with in the same way ; 
but it is absolutely impossible to deal 
with the one without the other, I hope 
it will be possible to deal with the ques- 
tion, and put both duties on the same 
footing when the Death Duties are con- 
sidered. That, I am afraid, is all that 
at this moment I can say. On another 
point, in reference to the Stamp Duties, 
an hon. Member opposite suggested a 
change which actually made my mouth 
water—uamely, that a stamp should be 
put on all contracts, even in Mincing 
Lane; but I am afraid it would be 
almost as much as the life of any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is worth to 
bring forward such a proposal. The 
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brought forward, so often the answer has 
been given that it is impossible to make 
the distinction. I should prefer to deal 
with the Death Duties, because those 
duties secure the additional taxation on 
the higher and accumulated wealth which 
cannot be secured by the Income Tax. 
As to the question I have been asked in 
reference to the date when the increased 
Ticome Tre will aan teen apernetan 
whether the tax is increased or deeremecu, 
it always commences ow the Gth of April. 
That is the date at which the existing 
tax expires, On the ooension of the 
Abyssinian War the tax was imposed in 
November, till, it harked hack, com- 
menelng ae from the Gih of April, It 
is caleulated from the dey on whieh the 
previews tax expires, For the con 
venience of their clients bankers deduct 
Income Tax according to the rate of the 
previous year, If the rate is lowered, 
aul they deduct too much, then they 
make the necessary return afterwards ; 
and if they do not deduct enough, as is 
the case when the rate is increased, then 
additional deductions are made, I have 
endeavoured to reply to the questions 
which have been asked. The hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Leng) offered 
me £1,000 a day—I think that is what 
his drawback would come to—but I 
inquired into the matter the moment I 
heard of it and found, I am sorry to say, 
that there is nothing init. You cannot 
refuse the drawback on spirits in bond, 
for if you did you would suffer consider- 
able loss of duty. I will not ask the 
Committee te pass the Resolution relating 
to the Income Tax to-night ; but if there 
is no objection, according to the usual 
practice, I will ask leave to take the 
Tea Duty and Resolution with reference 
to Stamps. 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I understand that it has 
generally been the custom to allow the 
Tea Resolution to be taken, and for my 
part I shall offer no objection, on the 
understanding that we are absolutely free 
to diseuss the whole of the financial 
policy of the right hon, Gentleman on 
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Thursday night. Asto the Stamp Duty, 
I see no particular objection to its being 
passed this evening. Of course, if there 
are any hon. Members who wish to dis- 
cuss it, doubtless the right hon. Gentle- 
man will not press it. After all, it will 
not affect the progress of Business one 
way or the other. 

Masur RASCH (Essex, S.E.) said, 
he wanted to mention one or two 
grievances that affected his constituents. 
The Government should take a great 
interest in the British farmer, and that 
being so, he thought they might do 
something to relieve him of some of his 
burdens of taxation. Why did not the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer put a duty 
upon British wines? Foreign wines 
were very heavily pressed in that respect, 
and he thought by putting a duty on 
home wines the Chancelfor would have 
an easy means of raising the money he 
required. There was another method by 
which the right hon. Gentleman might 
win some popularity in the country 
districts ; and that was by taking steps 
to prevent transfers of shares for a 
merely nominal consideration. Such 
transfers were made too often for the 
purpose of cheating the Revenue. The 
money raised in the ways he suggested 
could be applied to the relief of local 
taxation, which would be a great relief 
to the agriculturists, and the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to come down 
next year with a more satisfactory out- 
look than that which he had to face at 
present. 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, he had to congratulate the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on his bold and 

lain speech with regard to economy. 
He could not, however, agree that the 
right hon. Gentleman and the Prime 


Minister were the only two Members of | 


that House who had economical views, 
for he had not forgotten that when a 
proposal was made to reduce expenditure 
in connection with the Expedition to 
Uganda the Prime Minister and the right 
hon. Gentleman voted against that pro- 
posal. He wished to protest against the 
mode of assessing property for the col- 
lection of the Property Tax and House 
Duty. These taxes were paid on the 
gross value, and not on the net, or rate- 
able, value. That was unfair, and had 


been acknowledged to be unfair by 
Parliament. He could hardly expect the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer to do any- 
thing in the matter during the present 
Session ; but he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give a promise that it 
should be considered. There was another 
matter to which he would like to call 
attention, and that was the question of 
Grants in Aid. A sum of over £7,000,000 
was collected as Imperial Taxes and 


given to Local Authorities; but it 
did not appear in the Budget. The 
Expenditure for the present year, 


ineluding that £7,000,000, .and a loan 
of about £1,500,000, would be nearly 
£100,000,000. He did not believe in 
Grants in Aid. It was a very bad 
system, and led to a waste of money. 
This expenditure of £100,000,000 was 
a great deal more than the people of the 
country ought to be asked to meet. Ten 
millions at least ought to be knocked off. 
In the first place, he thought the Royal 
Family cost a great deal too much. This 
country could not afford nearly £1,000,000 
for the ex penses of one family, and that sum 
ought to be reduced by at least £500,000. 
Of course, it would be no good for him 
to propose such a reduction. It ought 
to be proposed by a strong Member of 
the Government ; but it was unfortunate 
that these matters of expenditure always 
involved a question of confidence in the 
Government. In his opinion, the House 
ought to be allowed to consider them on 
their merits, and no Government ought 
to be turned out on a question of reduction 
of Expenditure. The next question to 
which he would call attention was the 
Expenditure on the Army and Navy. 
Under the present Government the cost 
this year of the Army was £250,000 more 
than last year. If this extra money were 
going to the private soldiers he would not 
object to it; but, so far as he knew, hardly 
one penny of it was going in that direction. 
He had been told that there was a waste 
of nearly £2,000,000 in the Army Ex- 
penditure. He had not been able exactly 
to discover where that waste took place. 
It took a deal of trouble for any hon. 
Member of the House to find out the way 
money was spent in this country, and 
where it went to; and it therefore was 
not surprising that an humble Member 
like himself was unable to discover’ this 
waste of £2,000,000 in the Army Ex- 
penditure. He should like, however, to 
compel the Army Authorities to carry 
out the work for a sum less by £2,000,000 
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than the present Expenditure. He 
believed they could easily do it, and 
as efficiently as at present. There 
were a great many officers who did 
nothing, and a great many persons who 
got pensions to which they were not 
entitled. Those, for instance, might be 
got rid of. He did not think there was 
so much waste in the Navy as in the 
Army, because the Navy was not so 
much run after as the Army, and its 
officers were not so well paid. But 
still there was a great waste in 
the Navy. He also thought that Civil 
Servants were paid too much, and that 
their pensions should be done away with 
altogether. The working men had now 
got votes; but they had not got pensions, 
and it would probably come to this— 
that everybody or nobody should be 
pensioned, because the man with £1 
a week had as good a claim to a pension, 
and should get it on the same ground, as 
a man with £1,000 a year. He did 
not wish to say anything offensive to the 
Officers of the House ; but there were 
Officers of the House who were paid 
£1,000 or £1,500 a year and got pensions, 
whilst the labourers employed about the 
House got only £1 or £1 10s. a week, 
and no pensions, so that when they were 
old they were driven into the workhouse, 
or had to depend upon their relatives 
when they were half-starved. The 
better way would be to abolish pensions 
altogether, and let people provide for 
themseives. When people were certain 
of pensions, it destroyed their best 
qualities of self-reliance and thrift, and 
made them extravagant. He would 
give pensions to soldiers and sailors and 
policemen, on account of the danger and 
nature of their services, but would 
abolish it in the case of ali other 
servants of the State. Then there were 
what he would call! political pensions. 
Ex-Ministers got £1,200 or £2,000 a 
year, to which they were no more en- 
titled than he was. He believed that these 
ex-Ministers had to make a declaration, 
that they could not live without this 
pension. How they made such a 
declaration he did not know, but there 
were numbers of Members of the House 
who could with equal honesty make such 
a declaration. He hoped the present 
Government would do away with these 
peusions, and so save a little for the 
country. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
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chequer had told them that the Telegraph 
Service had never paid its expenses, not 
to speak of the interest of the money 
paid for the undertakings. It was an un- 
doubted fact that too much money had 
been given for the Telegraphs. He would, 
therefore, impress on hon. Members 
that they should take care, when pur- 
chasing such undertakings, that they did 
not give too much money for them. The 
London County Council should take 
that piece of advice. There was a 
proposal to buy up the London Water 
Companies, and the County Council 
were asked to pay a fabulous sum for the 
works; but if the County Council 
did not take care they would 
be bit as the Government had been 
bit over the Telegraphs. , The late 
Government had tried to make political 
capital out of the fact that they had 
passed what they called the Free 
Education Act. But it seemed 
the present Government had _ to 
pay for it. The present Government 
had to provide a large sum of money for 
Education. He did not complainof that, 
because the money was being put to a 
good purpose, and would before long 
yield good fruit. There was also an 
increase of £600,000 in the Post Office 
Expenditure. .That Department was 
well conducted, and he did not object to 
the expenditure so long as the officials 
who really did the work got the money. 
He was sorry the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not deal with the Death 
Duties this year. The matter was most 
important, for the Death Duties were 


unfairly imposed, real property 
only having to pay one-third 


the amount paid on _ personal pro- 
perty. He had never had any explana- 
tion of this difference of treatment, except 
the fact that it had always been the 
general policy of the Government of the 
country, so long as it was in the hands of 
the aristocracy,,to take the taxes off 
themselves and place the burden on the 
middle and working classes. He did not 
see why the question of the re-adjustment 
of these Death Duties should not be dealt 
with in this Session. He would pro- 
bably be told that Ireland blocked the 
way, as it had blocked the way for the 
last 30 or 40 years, or for 700 years if 
they liked. When they asked anything 
for Great Britain they were told there was 
an Irish Bill before the House, and that, 
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therefore, there was no time to do any- 
thing for England or Scotland and 
Wales. He did not think 
was a stronger argument in 
of Home Rule than the fact that until 
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Home Rule was out of the way there | 
would be no time whatever to deal with | 
There was | 
| Office they would carry on the Govern- 


the affairs of Great Britain. 
one subject of importance to which he 
had heard no allusion in the course of the 
diseussion—that was the subject of a 
graduated Income Tax. The Liberal 

Party was pledged to a graduated In- 
come Tax. Everyone would agree that 
it was not right to charge the same tax 
on precarious incomes as was charged on 
incomes derived from well-secured invest- 
ments, or to tax small inconfes to the 
same extent as large incomes. He there- 
fore hoped the Government would do 
something this Session to carry out their 
pledges to establish a graduated Income 
Tax. Hekuew the difficulties in the way of 
the Government in trying to cui down the 
expenses of some of the Departments; but 
the Government should not complain when 
those reforms were pressed on their 
attention by private Members in the 
interest of the country. So far as he 
was personally concerned, he was quite 
prepared to go any length in the way of 
economy. Instead of a £100,000,000 
Budget he should like at least 
£10,000,000 knocked off. He was 
quite certain that they could get the 
work of the country as well done 
by getting rid of a number of use- 
less persons. He knew it required a 
good deal of courage to advocate 
economy in the expenditure of public 
money in this House or elsewhere. 
Representatives knew well how to 
economise with their own private funds, 
but when they came to deal with other 
people’s money they found it so much 
easier to spend; but he was sure that 
when the democracy was more in power 
than it was at present the expenditure of 
public money would be better looked 
after. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said, the Budget was a great disappoint- 
ment to many Members. It was a very 
great disappointment to hear the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer proving to demon- 
stration that he must impose a graduated 
Death Duty, and then entirely declining 
to do so, for he could not help thinking 
that had it been done the Government 


Mr. A. C. Morton 
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But the utter disappointment of the 
Budget to him lay in the fact of the in- 
creased Expenditure under the present 
Government. During the General 
Election they were told that the Tory 
Party was the extravagant Party, and 
that if the Liberal Party ever came into 


ment of the country much cheaper than 
any other Party. But instead of that 
they found that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had to avow that the Expendi- 
ture that year exceeded the Expenditure 
of last year by £505,000. That was a 
great disappointment to him. When the 
result of the General Election was 
announced to be a majority for the 
Liberal Party, he felt it was extremely 
disappointing; but that, fortunately, there 
was one comfort in the situation—govern- 
ment would be cheaper. But he found 
that, instead of being cheaper, government 
was £500,000 dearer. He was surprised 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
not show greater firmness in resisting the 
demands his various Colleagues had made 
on him. He thought the First Lord of 
the Admiralty was entitled to the 
£14,000,000 he was going to get. He 
believed they could not curtail the Naval 
Expenditure, and they might increase it 
with advantage. But when the First 
Lord proposed to build these two monster 
cruisérs, which were to roam about the 
ocean, without making any use of the 
coaling stations, simply because Russia 
had some cruisers of the kind, he wondered 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
object. He was also surprised that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
curb the Secretary for War. That right 
right hon. Gentleman had said that the 
time was passed when an English Army 
would be sent to the Continent or would 
be used on the Continent for purposes for 
which Armies were occasionally em- 
ployed. If that were so, a great deal of 
money which was now spent on the Army 
might be saved, and he wondered the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer did not try 
to save it. Then, again, the President 
of the Local Government Board was an 
expensive Member of the Government, 
though his Department was one that 
might with advantage be abvlished 
altogether. The prodigal son of the 
Government was the President of the 
Board of Trade, who was going about the 
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country establishing labour shops and 
setting up armies of Inspectors. He was 
surprised the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
did not curb that right hon. Gentleman 
also. The simplicity with which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed to 
deal with the large Expenditure this year 
over last year was so great that it 
amounted to brutality. There was no 
novelty about it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed no new tax which nobody 
would feel and which nobody would 
object to pay. He simply proposed to 
put an additional 1d. on the Income Tax, 
which was the last resort of feeble 
minds, and which anybody could 
do. The Income Tax was unjust to 
owners of leasehold property, in which 
numbers of persons had their money 
invested. These people had to pay the 
tax not on the net value of the house, 
but on the gross value, the effect of 
which was that they had to pay more 
than they ought to be called upon to 
pay. He had another grievance 
against the Income Tax. In the year 


1853 the present Prime Minister ex- 
plained that the tax was only to last for | 
six years, and in 1874, also, the right 


hon. Gentleman gave the country to 
understand that, if he were returned to 
power, there was no reason why arrange- 
ments should not be made for the 
absolute and unconditional abolition of 
that tax. 
statement had been made, the tax was 
not only still in existence, but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed 
to add ld. more to it, and rise it to the 
highest tigure it had reached for several 
years past. The attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
ealled by the hon. Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) to the fact that 
an invasion of cholera was feared this 
year, and that the Authorities of the 
ports were called upon to bear the whole 
cost of the measures they had taken to 
prevent that invasion. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman replied that the matter con- 
cerned the ports, and was not an Im- 
perial matter at all, He said it was an 
Imperial affair. In the Government of 
Ireland Bill quarantine was reserved to 
the Imperial Parliament. That showed 
that precautions taken against the im- 
portation of disease was an Imperial 
affair, and that the cost of it was 
properly charged to Imperial funds. 
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Yet now, 20 years after that | 
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It was not solely for their own protection 
that the ports were called upon to take 
these measures against cholera—it was 
for the protection of the whole country ; 
and he thought the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer should dole out the money 
necessary for these measures, for cholera 
would probably arrive in this country 
owing to the continuance of the easterly 
winds. For all these reasons he was 
disappointed with the Budget. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must have 
another ld. on the Income Tax, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman, if he 
should have the extraordinary good 
fortune of being in Office next year, 
would try to do his duty to the country 
by curbing the extravagance of his 
Colleagues on the Treasury Bench. 

Mr. S. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) : 
I beg to move that the Question be now 


put. 
Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. MELLor, 
York, W.R., Sowerby): This is a 
matter upon which, at the present 
moment, I cannot accept the Closure. 
*Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
the hon. Member for Durham (Sir J. 
Pease) spoke of the want of confidence 
existing in financial circles, and of the 
depression there was in all enterprises, 
attributing this depression mainly to the 
transactions connected with the Baring 


failure ; but he (Mr. Tomlinson) thought 


there was even a more potent cause for 
If the hon. Mem- 
ber made inquiries in the City into the 
cause of the depression, he would find 
that the first cause was the Home Rule 
Bill that the Government were trying to 
push forward ; that was the most im- 
portant factor in the continued depression 
of our industries. It was not in times 


| of depression of this kind that those who 


had to do with industrial pursuits looked 
with equanimity upon an increase of Id. 
on the Income Tax, but, unfortunately, 
it was the tax to which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had to depend to meet a 
deficiency. It was, however, all the 
more intolerable in consequence of the 
inequalities that remained unredressed 
or unattempted to be redressed. Several 
of these inequalities had been referred 
to, and one which was very deeply felt 
had come under his own notice. This 
was, that in estimating the value of pro- 
perty ofa perishable kind no allowance 
was made for depreciation, with the 
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single exception of machinery in fac- 
tories, and industries which existed by 
working out material which became ex- 
hausted in the process of working were 
not permitted to make any deductions 
for depreciation. Mining property was 
most unfairly treated. Every owner of 
a mine or property of that kind, if he 
wished to carry on his business properly, 
set apart each year a sum representing 
the depreciation of the capital laid out 
in the concern ; otherwise, when the mine 
was exhausted, he would find himself with- 
out any means of recouping his capital ; 
but no allowance was made by the In- 
come Tax authorities for “that deprecia- 
tion ; the Income Tax was assessed upon 
the full property without any allowance 
whatever for depreciation. A year or two 
ago he was present with an influential 
deputation which brought this matter 
before the notice of the late Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. Gen- 
tieman admitted it was a serious griev- 
ance, and one that ought to be redressed; 
but he pointed out this was not the only 
grievance connected with the Income 
Tax, and that professional men had also 
He (Mr. 


grievances to he redressed. 
Tomlinson) did not dispute for a moment 
that, if possible, all grievances should be 
redressed ; but his point was that it was 
the duty of a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who treated Income Tax as 


&@ permanent source of revenue, to 
endeavour to bring the tax into 
harmony with fairness and justice, and 
he hoped to see the time when they 
would find Chancellors of the Exchequer 
more ready to consider grievances of this 
kind. He thought it should be pressed 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whatever Party was in Office, that a 
tax like the Income Tax should be levied 
upon fair and equitable principles. 

*Mr. EVERETT (Suffolk, Woodbridge) 
said, the hon. Member who had spoken 
strongly in regard to the Income Tax 
seemed to have forgotten that when 
the Prime Minister formerly suggested 
that the tax might be dispensed with, 
the country would not accept the 
suggestion ; the Conservatives then came 
into power, and though they had a large 
surplus, they did not repeal that Tax. 
The hon. Member for Peterborough 
(Mr. A. C. Morton), amongst other inte- 
resting topics, spoke of the subject of 
pensions, and expressed an opinion, that 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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was growing in the country, that we 
should have to come either to pensioning 
all or none; and he believed that the 
country would, before long, come to the 
opinion that all should be persioned—that 
was to say, all who had attained old age. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer favoured 
them with a half-promise in regard to 
Schedule A, which would be very 
acceptable to many in this country. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
continue a long time in Office, and that 
amongst the reforms he introduced would 
be the charging of Schedule A upon the 
real income arising from real property, 
instead of on a sum which as at the 
resent moment was very much larger. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer drew 
a picture of the enormous wealth and 
continued prosperity of this country, 
a picture pleasant to look at, but in 
strange contrast with the state of things 
that presented itself to the unfortunate 
people who lived and were interested in 
the agricultural districts. He spoke 
only the sober truth when he said the 
agriculturists were not very far from 
general bankruptcy. In the Eastern 
Counties the farmers were almost at 
their last gasp, the landlords were in 
the last extremity, the country clergy, 
who depended on their glebes and on tithes 
which were yearly falling, were almost 
beggared, bankers were complaining of the 
state of things, and did not know how to 
turn, looking at the dreadful condition of 
the agricultural world, and mortgagees 
were now finding that the securities upon 
which they had lent money had had the 
very bottom taken out of them, and that 
the wealth they thought themselves 
possessed of had largely vanished. In 
the county from which he came the 
value of property had decreased nearly 
£30,000,000 during the past 20 years. 
If all industries were like that of the 
agricultural industry, very bad would be 
the outlook. Notwithstanding the roseate 
picture of England’s prosperity, he re- 
gretted that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should have had to come down to 
ask them for an increased tax. He was 
sure the right hon. Gentleman could not 
get more out of the agricultural districts, 
and it would have to come from those 
parts of the country that were more 
favoured than they had been in the agri- 
cultural districts in prosperity. The 
right hon, Gentleman said rightly that 
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larger Expenditure had been the cause of | 
his having to ask for these taxes, and he, | 


for one, most entirely sympathised with 
the right hon. Gentleman. During the 
last Parliament the country was subjected 


to an increase of Expenditure of tens of | 
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when the present Prime Minister was 
able to refer to the Revenue of the 
country as increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and when, although the Ex- 
penditure was annually increasing, the 
Revenue was increasing still faster. If 


millions on our Navy and Army. It was | the Chancellor of the Exchequer would 
a curious thing, but the Conservatives | like to see those haleyon days back 


when they came into Office generally got 
up these scares, persuaded the country that 
we were in danger, and the result was that 
the country allowed them to increase the 
Military and Naval Expenditure. When 
the Liberals came into power the bill 
had to be paid, and then the Liberals 
were rounded upon, and it was said that 
directly they came into Office taxation 
had to be increased, though it was un- 
doubtedly due to the policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite. But not only 
were the taxes to be raised, but 
the value of the money the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer tock out of the 
pockets of the people was very much 
greater than it was 10 or 15 years ago. 
A sovereign now represented a larger 
amount of the produce of the soil, or of 
the mine, or of the loom, or of the 
factory than it did 15 years ago. The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 
very interesting speech in this House in 
1883, called attention to the fact that 
money was steadily increasing in value. 
Mr. Giffen, the eminent statistician, 
read a most interesting paper at 
the Society of Arts in 1888 
in which he confirmed the fact 
and illustrated it, and by many clear 
proofs showed that the value of money 
had risen 30 per cent. as compared with 
the 15 previous years, and that this rise 
continued to go on. At the present 
time the rise in the value of money, 
measured by commodities, was no less than 
50 per cent.; so that when the nation was 
called upon to pay a tax of something 
like £100,000,000, it was equal to a tax 
of £150,000,000 of the money of 15 or 
20 years ago. In an interesting article 
contributed to The Nineteenth Century 
of the present month by the late 
Chairman of Committees (Mr. Courtney) 
it was pointed out that owing to the rise 
in the value of money the real weight of 
our National Debt was increasing by 
hundreds of millions against the tens of 
millions that we were paying off, 
so that the Debt got heavier 
instead of lighter. There was a time 





again he could have them by allowing 
the free use of that precious metal which 
had always in the past been allied with 
gold. The blindness and infatuation of 
the present generation had led them to 
exclude the free use of this metal. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : I must point out 
that the right hon. Gentleman is going 
long way from the subject. 

Mr. EVERETT said, he was only 
going to urge, in conclusion, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
future treatment of this question, should 
show a somewhat kinder spirit towards 
increasing the supply of money by re- 
verting to the old full free use of silver 
than he had hitherto done. 

Sir H. 8S. KING (Hull, Central) 
wished to support the views of 
the right hon. Member for Great 
Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) and _ to 
appeal to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer on behalf of the home ports. His 
constituents objected in the strongest 
way to having the intolerable burden of 
preventing cholera going inland thrown 
exclusively upon them. Last year his 
constituents paid a debt of £150 to 
preserve the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his constituents from cholera. He, 
and he believed every Member for a home 
port, agreed with the right hon. Member 
for Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) in con- 
sidering that the prevention of the spread 
of cholera was of national importance, and 
he would strongly urge the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to re-consider the 
question. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
feared that this proposal to increase the 
Income Tax would be received by his 
constituents with great regret, disappoint- 
ment, and dissatisfaction. In his con- 
stituency there resided a very large 
number of clerks upon very modest 
salaries and scanty incomes, and they felt, 
indeed they had always felt, the Income 
Tax acutely. During the years recently 
passed they were very grateful for two 
successive reductions in this tax con- 
ceded to them by his right hon. Friend 
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the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen), and now this augmen- 
tation would press upon them with un- 
expected severity. Then he wished, once 
in a way, to express his concurrence with 
the hon. Member for the Woodbridge 
Division of Suffolk—he did not often 
have the pleasure of agreeing with him 
—and therefore, he had the greater 
satisfaction of expressing his agree- 
ment. He, and all those who re- 
presented agricultural constituencies, 
would heartily concur with what the hon. 
Member said with regard to the depressed 
condition of agriculture. These Imperial 
burdens were growing and pressing more 
hardly upon the agricultural classes, and 
he considered this was about the worst 
time for imposing upon them any increase 
of the Income Tax ; in fact, the agri- 
cultural interest was the very last interest 
that ought to be subjected to any addi- 
tional financial burden. 


Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not propesed 
to impose a tax upon a certain article 
much used. The article he should like 
to see taxed was the revolver. They all 
knew there was a tax on carrying fire- 
arms, and considering the great harm that 
was done by the indiscriminate carrying of 
firearms and revolvers, he thought it was a 
matter that should receive the most care- 
ful consideration of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment. If the right hon. Gentleman would 
confer with the Home Secretary (Mr. 
Asquith), he would find that an enormous 
number of people were killed annually 
through carrying these arms. He had 
taken considerable interest in this matter, 
and he could assure the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that, from the reports that reached 
him from different parts of the country, the 
number of deaths occurring through 
carrying revolvers was something hardly 
credible. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would not only place a tax upon revolvers, 
but would introduce a Bill to compel 
dealers not to sell revolvers to any person 
who could not produce a licence for 
carrying arms, he would do a great deal 
to put a stop to what is becoming a 
serious evil as well as something that 
would redound to his credit. 


Mr.J.S. WALLACE (Tower Hamtets, 
Limehouse) rose in his place, and 


claimed to move, “That the Question 
Sir R. Temple 
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be now put,” but the Chairman with- 
held his assent, and declined then to put 
that Question. 


Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
asked from what date the contract note 
would take effect ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: From the 
passing of the Act. There is one thing 
that I should mention, and which I forgot 
in the Budget Statement, and that is to 
do away with the exemption which 
enables dealers in foreign game not to 
pay the same licence as dealers in Eng- 
lish game are required to pay. I was 
asked a question about it, and I answered 
I would remedy it, and I propose to 
submit a Resolution to correct the 
anomaly. There is also one other small 
matter I may as well mention. It 
appears there is growing up a practice 
in reference to payment by cheques, to 
have the receipt upon the cheque, and 
then the man does not pay the 1d. receipt 
duty because he manages to get it 
covered by the ld. duty on the cheque. 
That is a clear evasion of the law, and 
we propose in the Bill to do away with 
that and to make the 1d. duty payable on 
the receipt however it is paid, whether 
by cheque or not. 


Mr. BONSOR said, it was a very 
small matter, but at the same time he 
should like to have it cleared up. It 
was a very ordinary custom in business 
to send a letter, “ Dear sir, I have re- 
ceived your cheque,” and not to put a 
stamp upon the letter; he therefore 
wished to know if the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to include letters acknow- 
ledging the receipt of cheques under the 
1d. duty ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member may be quite sure I will get it 
if I can. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


1. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, the Duties of Customs 
now chargeable on Tea shall continue to be 
levied and charged on and after the first day of 
August, one thousand eight hundred and nintey- 
three, until the first day of August, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-four, on the importa- 
tion thereof into Great Britain or Ireland (that 
is to say) on— 

the pound 
CONTRACT NOTE. 


2. Resolved, That in lieu of the Stamp Duty 
of sixpence now payable under the “ The Stamp 


Tea . Fourpence. 
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Act, 1891,” upon a Contract Note, as defined by 
section fifty-two of the said Act, for or relating 
to the sale or purchase of any stock or market- 
able security of the value of one hundred 
pounds or upwards, there shall be charged for 
the use of Her Majesty the Stamp Duty of 
one shilling.—(7he Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer.) 
Resolutiors to be reported To-morrow ; 


Committee to sit again upon Wednes- 
day next. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(No, 265.) 
CONSIDERATION, 


As amended, further considered. 


Sm JOHN GORST (Cambridge 
University): The new clause which I 
have to submit to the House upon this 
Bill embodies the principle of a Bill 
which is now before the House, intro- 
duced by my hon. Friend the Member 
for Hull (Sir H. S. King), and I have 
to apologise to my hon. Friend for 
having appropriated the idea of his Bill 
and modified it into a new clause in the 
Bill of the Government ; but, inasmuch 
as there is no reasonable probability of 
my hon. Friend’s Bill being carried this 
Session, I dare say, in his zeal for the 
interests of the railway servants, he will 
have no objection to the principle of his 
Bill being discussed upon this clause. In 
submitting the principle of this clause to 
the approval of the House I labour 
under great difficulty, because the Bill 
of the Government has never been con- 
sidered or discussed at all in the House, 
If there had been the discussion which 
a very important question of this kind 
demands on the Second Reading of the 
Bill, I would have appealed to the views 
and opinions the House then expressed, 
and my task would have been much 
shortened, as I could have pointed out 
how this clause dealt with the principle 
the House on the Seeond Reading 
affirmed ; but by some extraordinary pro- 
ceeding on the part of the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) this 
Bill was smuggled through a Second 
Reading and referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee, and therefore I am under the 
necessity of troubling the House with 
some reasons and principles on which 
the clause I have proposed is based. In 
order to defend the principle of a clause 
of this kind, I must establish the right 


{24 Aprit 1893} 
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and expediency of an interference by 
the state with the hours of labour of 
adult railway servants. I am not under 
the necessity of establishing the principle 
that it is either right or expedient for 
the State to interfere with the hours of 
adult workers generally. I know there 
are a very large number of Members in 
this House, and of people in the country, 
who hold that it is the duty of the 
State Legislature to prescribe what are 
reasonable hours of labour for all 
trades in the country. Whenever that 
question comes up for discussion 
in this House I shall be quite ready to 
give my views upon it, and to discuss in 
the House this very important and to 
some extent very novel proposition. But 
we are not to-night under any obligation 
to either consider that general question 
or to express any definite opinion upon 
it, because the right of the State to inter- 
fere with the hours of labour of railway 
servants is based upon exceptional prin- 
ciples. There are two principles which 
would justify legislation of this kind, 
and one of the misfortunes of havivg no 
discussion of the Second Reading of this 
Bill is that the House is in the dark as 
to which of the two principles the Go- 
vernment have accepted in the Bill 
they are asking us to consider upon 
Report. The two principles to which I 
allude are these. In the first place, the 
State has a right to interfere with the 
hours of labour of railway servants on 
the same principle it prescribes the hours 
of labour of dockyard men and people 
employed in the Public Service, because 
the railway servants are really servants 
of the public. The Railway Companies 
possess a monopoly ; they have extraordi- 
nary and extensive powers conferred 
on them by Parliament, and though in 
that it is convenient to leave the 
great work of railway transport to 
private companies and not undertake 
it on the part of the State, yet private 
companies in carrying out this work are 
really the agents of the State, and the 
State has the right to see that the 
persons so employed in the service 
of the public are not unreasonably 
worked. That is one principle on 
which the State may interfere with 
the hours of railway servants. There 
is another principle which, to my 
mind, is, if possible, a stronger one, and 
that is that the State has a right to in- 
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terfere with the hours of labour of rail- 
way servants for the purpose of protect- 
ing the travelling public against the risk 
of accidents. I may state generally that 
instances have occurred of great disaster 
entirely, or in a great measure, ascribable 
to the fact that the servants of a Railway 
Company have worked unreasonably long 
hours. There was the case of the 
terrible railway accident at Thirsk. 

Sir J. W. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle) : That is not a case in point. 

Sir J.GORST: The man was too 
long on duty. . 

Sir J. PEASE: That is not so. 

Sir J. GORST : I understood that to 
be what occurred—that the man iu the 
signal-box was too long on duty. 

Sir J. PEASE : It is not so. 

Sire J. GORST : Well, it appears that 
in four years it has been found by the 
Inspectors that in 47 cases it was found 
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necessary to call attention to the long | 


hours of work of some of the men, and in 
17 cases it was reported that the servants 
of the Railway Companies who were 
wholly or partially responsible for the 
accidents had been at work for an exces- 
sive time. That is sufficient to justify 
my argument that the State has a right 
to interfere with the hours of railway 
servants in the interest of the public. 
The clause of which I have given notice 
is based upon, and in accordance with, 
both these principles. The Bill itself 
assumes that there is to be some inter- 
ference by the State with the hours of 
labour of railway servants, and the ques- 
tion is as to the reasonable time that rail- 
way servants should be employed. I am 
asking the House to consider this 
matter; but the Government, by their 
mechanical majority, may prevent the 
House from expressing any opinion upon 
the subject. If that be so, the Board of 
Trade will have to decide the question 
which the House is asked to decide to- 
night, and which it may be prevented 
from deciding ; and if the Board of Trade 
cannot decide the question to the satis- 
faction of the Railway Companies, then 
the Railway Commission will have to 
undertake the task. The only question 
really for the House to decide is whether 
the House of Commons or the Board of 
Trade is the best qualified body to say 
what are the reasonable hours that rail- 
way servants should work. I think that 
Parliament rather than the Board of 


Sir John Gorst 


{COMMONS} 


'Trade should determine the question. 
' Parliament is quite as competent to do so 


| Railway Commission. 


| of a decision. 
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as any body of experts at the Board of 
Trade or any number of lawyers on the 
In the House 
there are many hon. Gentlemen 
acquainted with the views and opinions 
of the workers themselves. There are 
also Members acquainted with railway 
management, and who know the views 
of the working classes as to the hours it 
is expedient for them to work. Another 
reason why the House should decide the 
question is that it would very much dis- 
credit itself by evading the responsibility 
Great expectations have 
been formed in the House and great 
promises have been held out to the con- 
stituencies as to its competence and 
intention to deal with labour questions. 
But if, on the first occasion when a 





practical question is submitted for its 
decision, it should say it is wholly in- 
competent to decide, the House will be 
very much discredited in the eyes of the 
labour constituencies. If this Bill is to 
have any operation at all, and if it is not 
to be a mere sham, it appears to me that 
railway men have a right to some kind of 
authoritative declaration from Parliament 
what excess of hours would justify them 
in making an application to the Board of 
Trade. As the Bill stands, however, they 
are absolutely without any guide atall. I 
suggest eight hours for signalmen and 
ten for other servants ; but these figures 
are merely put into the clause tentatively 
and they can be altered in Committee, if 
the general opinion of the House is 
against them. I confidently assert that 
if the Bill stands in its present form it 
will be a dead-letter, and that the hours 
of no railway servant in the Kingdom 
will be reduced by its operation. The 
clause I propose is so moderate that I am 
apprehensive lest it may be said ‘to par- 
take of the vices of the Bill, and to be 
hardly strong enough to do any good. 
The hours 1 have taken are those now 
worked on the best railways. It will 
hardly be argued that eight hours is 
not a long enough day for a signalman, 
or ten hours for an engine-driver, both in 
the interests of the men and of the public. 
There are exceptional cases, but the 
clause I propose gives the most absolute 
diseretion to the Board of Trade and the 
|Railway Commissioners to extend the 
hours subject to the condition that the 
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reasons should be stated upon the 
Schedule to be laid before the House. I 
have been compelled to discuss the clause 
at some length because there has been 
no discussion of the principles of the 
Bill. Whatever are the principles under- 
lying the Bill, the clause is a reasonable 
and safe extension of them. It merely 
takes off the shoulders of the Board of 
Trade and the Railway Commissioners a 
duty for which they are not specially 
adapted, and a duty which the House 
is far more competent to perform. I 
beg to move the clause standing in my 
name. 

New Clause (Hours exceeding eight 
for signalmen and ten for other servants 
to be deemed prima facie excessive, )— 
(Sir John Gorst,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


*Sir J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
laboured under the disad vantage of one who 
had not been a Member of the Committee 
on whose Report the Bill was founded. 


He believed that the Bill, as it stood, 
would tend, to a greater extent than the 
proposed clause, to secure the comfort of 
the men and the safety of the public. 
The subject had been thoroughly sifted 
in the Committee. The Board of Trade 
could, upon the representation of almost 
anybody, order the company to submit 
to them, within a specified period, such 
schedule of time as, in the opinion of the 
Department, would keep the hours of 
labour within reasonable limits, having 
“regard to the circumstances of the traffic 
and the character of the work.” The 
public were much better protected by the 
regulations of the Board of Trade, who 
had full power to bring every Railway 
Company to account, than they would be 
by scheduling the hours of labour. The 
danger of specifying the hours would be 
that the maximum rates laid down by 
Parliament would be adopted by the 
companies instead of the minimum rates 
which the friends of the railway servants 
were anxious to.obtain. The Report of 
the Committee stated that the companies 
which wished that the men should be 
kept at work long hours were compara- 
tively few. Mr. Harford, Secretary of 
the Amalgamated Railway Servants’ 


{24 Aprit 1893} 
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Union, which was the largest union of 
railway men, stated, when examined be- 
fore the Committee in 1891, that he did 
not ask that the limit of hours should be 
laid down by Act of Parliament. Eight 
hours in many signal-boxes would be too 
long ; but there were men who worked 
in some signal-boxes not more than six 
hours or four hours. There were sigual- 
men who did not do two hours and a half 
consecutive work in the 12 hours that 
they were on duty. Four or five pas- 
senger trains and two goods trains in the 
12 hours were all that they had to signal. 
It was idle to compare such men with 
the men at Clapham Junction or other 
larger places. Major Marindin stated very 
clearly that he was totally against a Par- 
liamentary limit of hours ; and Sir H.Cal- 
craft, who certainly had more experience 
in connection with the matter than almost 
any other man, was exactly of the same 
opinion. It would appear from page after 
page of the evidence given before the Com- 
mittee that there were fewrailway servants, 
no officer of the Board of ‘Trade, and cer- 
tainly no railway general manager, who 
thought it would be for the public safety 
or for the advantage of the men them- 
selves that Parliament should interfere. 
Instances had occurred which, he thought, 
showed that it was time for Parliament 
to interfere, and the question was—How 
was Parliament to interfere? Certainly 
not by laying down hard-and-fast lines 
as to hours; but by trusting, as this Bill 
did, the Board of Trade to deal with the 
circumstances as they arose in special cases. 
The right hon. Gentleman was mistaken 
in his view in regard to the matter. 

Sm J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) : I feel somewhat impelled, as an 
old-fashioned politician, to object to the 
new doctrine of spontaneous interference 
with the freedom of contract and the 
labour of adult men. It is said that this 
Biil was smuggled through the House on 
the Second Reading. I do not see how 
that could be done if those interested in 
it attended ; but, however that may be, 
it has received careful investigation in 
the Standing Committee. There have 
been undoubtedly notable cases in which 
serious accidents have occurred, either 
post hoe or propter hoc, when railway 
servants have been employed for unduly 
long hours; but Railway Companies 
have set their houses in order, and have 
greatly reduced the hours of their men, 
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Nevertheless, the Committee were 
satisfied that there were adequate grounds 
for giving the Board of Trade special 
power to interfere with the discretion of 
the companies. That is a very different 
thing from the House laying down hard- 
and-fast lines as to the hours of railway 
servants. It is said that railway servants 
are in a manner State employés, because 
the companies have a monopoly; but 
in these days of unlimited competition, 
when Parliament autborises parallel lines 
in every direction, I cannot see how the 
companies can be said to have a 
monopoly. The question of what are 
reasonable hours is one, primarily, for 
the employers and employed. I do not 
believe that the House is as capable to 
judge in such matters. It might as well 
be said that it is qualified to settle ques- 
tions of law. Parliament should rather 
lay down broad rules and interfere as 
little as possible between employers and 
their workmen. When a Committee of 
the House has decided that a certain 
measure is adequate for the purpose, I 
hope that the House will not Interfere 
with that decision. If the House should 
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adopt this principle a very inconvenient 


precedent may be established. I do not 
speak as a railway director, or as one 
interested in the matter; but Iam most 
desirous that the House should not adopt 
a principle which is extremely incon- 
venient and beyond the necessity of the 
case. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munve: a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : Mr. Speaker, I oppose the 
clause that is now submitted to the House 
for reasons similar to those given by the 
right hon. Gentleman who has just 
spoken. The public mind has long been 
made up as to the necessity of restrict- 
ing the hours of work of railway 
servants, not only in the interests 
of the workmen themselves, but in 
the interests of the travelling public. 
Two years ago a Select Committee was 
appointed to consider thé question, and 
it sat for two years considering how best 
the hours of railway servants could be 
brought within reasonable limits. Abund- 
ance of evidence was taken, from railway 
servants, railway directors, and Inspectors 
of the Board of Trade ; and that evidence, 
much of which is of a remarkable 
character, has been published with the 
Report of the Committee, and circulated 


Sir J. Fergusson 


{COMMONS} 
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among hon. Members in the form of two 
large Blue Books. When I entered on 
the duties of my office I found this im- 
portant Report ready to my hand, and it 
became my duty immediately to take 
action upon it. I took action as early as 
I could. On the very first day of the 
Session, as a matter of fact, I brought in 
this Bill, and my enly regret is that it is 
not already law and in operation. It is 
not my fault that it has not been passed. 
The Bill has certainly not been smuggled 
through. It was sent to a Grand Com- 
mittee of 103 Members, and was most 
carefully considered. So also has the 
proposed new clause been carefully con- 
sidered, and it was absolutely rejected by 
the Committee. There were-two Reports 
presented—a Majority Report and a 
Minority Report—and both agree that 
the number of working hours should not 
be stated in the Bill, but that the 
responsibility of fixing the hours should 
rest prima facie with the Railway Com- 
panies, the Board of Trade seeing that 
they are reasonable. Mr. Harford, Secre- 
tary to the Union of Amalgamated Rail- 
way Servants, does not wish that the 
hours should be fixed by the State, but is 
of opinion that on complaints being 
received from the men the Board of 
Trade should have power to order such 
a reduction in the hours as they might 
think necessary. I have not called upon 
the railway servants for complaints, and 
I should not ask for them before taking 
action ; bit if the Bill were in operation 
I should call upon the Railway Com- 
panies for a Schedule of the working 
hours of all the servants in their employ. 
The general opinion amongst all people 
best acquainted with the condition of 
railway servants is that there should be 
elasticity in dealing with the hours of 
working, looking at the varieties of 
employment, at all the dissimilarities, and 
all the diversified conditions. This case 
is not like that of workers in a factory, 
where work is commenced at a certain 
hour in the morning and terminated at a 
certain hour at night. Railway work 
depends upon ail sorts of circumstances. 
Let me tell the right hon. Gentleman 
what has happened since he put his 
Amendment on the Paper. I have, as 
he says, received deputations from rail- 
way servants. On Saturday, for instance, 
I received a large deputation from engine 
men and drivers of eight or teu of the 
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principal railways in the country ; and 
they were all strongly opposed, not to 
the Bill, but to fixing a hard-and-fast 
line in regard to hours of labour. They 
said—*“ If you do this it will tell against 
us very seriously.” I know that eight 
hours is quite long enough to ask men to 
work in a great variety of trades; but 
you cannot deal with railways as you can 
with trades. These men said— 

“ After a journey we are anxious to get home ; 
we do not want to lodge away from our wives 
and families. Take the case of railway servants 
conducting excursion trains to the seaside. It 
takes us two or three hours to get to our 
destination. We spend some hours enjoying 
ourselves at the seaside, and it then takes us 
two or three hours to get home. All the time 
we are away is reckoned in our working hours ; 
and if you tie us down to eight hours, what is 
to become of us during the time we are retain- 
ing at the pleasure resort with the excur- 
sionists? Are we tostop there and not come 
home?” 

If the clause were passed we should 
have to deal with the evidence of 
400,000 railway servants in order to 
make the necessary exceptions. The 
right hon. Gentleman says he has no 
confidence in the discretion of the 
Board of Trade, and yet he is willing to 
allow the Board of Trade to make excep- 


tions with regard to the hours of working | 
He | before the Railway Commissioners. 


of all classes of railway servants. 


{24 Apri 1893} 
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of hours in the one case as in the other ? 
I appeal to all who have had to deal 
with questions of this sort as reasonable 
and practical men. I am as anxious as 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite to take 
care that railway servants shall not be 
overworked. I have heard it urged that 
railway servants will be helpless in this 
matter unless some stringent rule of law 
is laid down; but I would point out that 
a deputation of railway servants from the 
North-Eastern system which waited on 
me to-day showed a frankness and a man- 
liness with regard to their interests in 
connection with this subject that leaves 
nothing to be desired, and showed that 
they are quite able. to manage their own 
affairs. It is said that under the Bill no 
one is bound to make inquiries ; but if 
anyone—say the secretary of one of the 
Railway Servants’ Unions—were to come 
to the Board of Trade and-make complaint 
the Board of Trade would be bound to 
make inquiries. It not only requires 
that we should make inquiry, but it re- 
quires that having made inquiry, and 
satisfied ourselves with regard to the 
matter complained of, we are to give 
orders to the Railway Company to pro- 
vide a Schedule, and that if they do not 
comply we are to proceed against them 
As 


asks—“ Is this Bill to bea sham ?” Sir, | I have pointed out, you have every variety 


I would ask him—* Does he wish to make | of service on the railways. 


the Bill a sham by inserting this clause 
in it?” Is it a serious, practical clause ? 
It is said—* You may not be able, per- 
haps, to fix the hours of all railway ser- 
vants, but you could fix the hours of 
signalmen.” They are satisfied that it 
would be impossible to fix eight hours as 
the working day of all railway servants, 
but they say—“ We will make exceptions 
in all cases where it is necessary to go 
beyond eight hours.” Why, in the case 
of some signalmen they would be as much 
over-worked with eight hours as other 
signalmen with twice that number of 
hours. In some instances six hours’ work 
is quite sufficient to exhausta man. One 
signalman may have to be continually 
in the box with 40 or 50 trains passing 
by, whilst another may not have to attend 
to more than 10 or 12 during the whole 
day, may not have to be in the box more 
than two or three hours, and may be able 
to spend many hours during the course of 
the day working in his garden, Are 
you going to lay down the same number 





To begin 
with, there are over 10,000  station- 
masters to deal with. These men are on 
duty more than 10 hours a day, but 
though on duty they have a considerable 
amount of leisure ; but if a hard-and-fast 
rule were laid down we should have to 
forbid these 10,000 station-masters from 
working more than 10 hours a day. We 
should have to enforce the same rule in 
the case of men who have merely occa- 
sionally to open gates at level crossings. 
I am sure that if the House only considers 
this question in the way in which 
it was considered by the Committee, 
it will not allow itself to be led away 
by the specious arguments of the right 
hon. Member for Cambridge University 
(Sir John Gorst) as to the Bill being a 
sham. If it passes it will be the strongest 
measure that has ever been placed in the 
hands of the Board of Trade to adminis- 
ter. It will be open to any hon. Member 
to complain if he does not think its 
powers are properly enforced, and it will 
be for the Minister of the day to answer 
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him. I am sorry my Predecessor in 
Office is not in the House to answer the 
right hon. Gentleman who has moved 
this clause. All I will now say is that, 
if the measure becomes law, hon. Mem- 
bers may be assured that the Board of 
Trade will put it into active operation, 
and that the hours of railway servants 
will be materially reduced. 


Mr. SCOTT-MONTAGU (Hamp- 
shire, New Forest) said that, as having 
had great experience in these matters, it 
would be in the highest degree inconve- 
nient to interfere with the working of 
the railways of the country. As to the 
signalmen, no doubt it was desirable, in 
the interest of the public, that they 
should not be overworked ; but their case 
might safely be left to the Board of 
Trade. The exceptions which would 
have to be made under this clause would 
include 90 per cént. of the men. Besides, 
it was not necessary to interfere with 
those Railway Companies who were deal- 
ing fairly with their servants. He did 
not think the clause would have a gene- 
rally beneficial effect either on the rail- 
way servants or the companies. It was 
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an important question how far they were 


entitled to interfere with the hours of 
adult labour; but in this case the question 
was a more serious one still, involving, as 
it did, the safety of the travelling public. 
He was sorry he could not see his way 
to support the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
University of Cambridge. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
the President of the Board of Trade 
described this as the most stringent 
measure ever placed in the hands of the 
Board of Trade. What was its history ? 
It was brought in on the very first day 
of the Session ; the Second Reading was 
moved at about eight minutes to 12 one 
night, and he (Mr. Bartley) happened to 
be discussing it when an attempt was 
made to closure it at 12 o'clock. He had 
received a deputation of railway servants 
with regard to it, and they had expressed 
themselves as immensely dissatisfied with 
it. The question was—Did the Bill 
satisfy the wants of the railway servants 
and the public? [Cries of “ Ques- 
tion!” ] That was the point they were 
really considering. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The point under 
discussion is the clause of the right 

Mr. Mundella 


{COMMONS} 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

*Mr. BARTLEY said, he thought the 
Amendment really struck at the root of 
the whole Bill, because the Bill said 
they were to leave the whole matter to 
the Board of Trade, and the clause 
under discussion indicated how the 
Board of Trade were to be guided in 
settling the question of the hours of 
labour by the rule contained in the 
clause itself. The clause, as the right 
hon. Gentleman who proposed it had 
pointed out, would not tie the hands of 
the Board of Trade. It left complete 
elasticity ; but it did lay down a cer- 
tain definite guide to the Board of 
Trade as to what the hours should 
be. A great many of the railway ser- 
vants were anxious to see that guide 
as to the maximum hours of employ- 
ment laid down. He (Mr. Bartley) 
was in doubt as to the advisability 
of laying down rules at all; but as the 
Bill, which had passed the Second 
Reading and so been adopted by the 
House, would give the Board of Trade 
power to do so, he thought the House 
should have the courage of its convic- 
tions, and, without laying down a hard- 
and-fast rule, say that, prima facie, so 
many hours should be the number worked 
except under special circumstances. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) op- 
posed the clause, but protested against the 
inference that he was, therefore, opposed 
to the interests of the railway servants. 
He had been a Member of the Commitiee 
of last year, and he had been the medium 
through which the views of the railway 
servants had become known. The 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
did not in any way meet the view of the 
workmen. It was not in harmomy with 
the Resolution passed by the House last 
year, and it would not in any way settle 
the question so far as the railway 
servants were concerned. The Amend- 
ment which would meet with his approval 
would be one in harmony with the 
Motion of last year, and with the view 
of the railway servants, such as had been 
put forward by their chosen spokesman. 
The Amendment would give no place 
whatever to the action of the workmen 
in arranging the hours they would work 
on the railways. It gave a right of 
interference, but that was on the motion 
of the Railway Companies, and not of 
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the working men; whereas the Bill, as | 


it at present stood, gave that right to the 
workmen. Looking at the cirenmstances 
of employment—in the signal-boxes for 
instance—it seemed only reasonable that 
the workmen, if they considered they 
were over-worked, should make out a 
case and submit it to the Board of Trade 
and give evidence in support of it. He 
was in harmony with the right hon. 
Gentleman as to the extravagant hours 
worked by some men on railways, and 
he considered it a great danger to the 
travelling public to have men in signal- 
boxes 12 hours a day, and men at work 
on engines 12 hours aday. He should 
certainly oppose the Amendment, and 
support the Bill as it stood. 

Mr. BANBURY (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) wished to say why he could not 
support the new clause. It embodied a 
most important principle, involving the 
regulation by the State of the hours of 
adult labour. He had, during the 
General Election, always stated that 
should that principle be proposed he 
should oppose it. His right hon. Friend 


(Sir J. Gorst) had stated that one of the 
reasons why he brought the clause forward 
was that long hours conduced to accidents. 


The clause, however, would regulate the 
hours of porters and of men who were 
employed in a variety of work not in any 
way likely to conduce to accidents, and 
he could not support it. He wished te 
point out that proposals of this kind had 
a very deterrent effect upon the invest- 
ment of capital in railways. It was 
mentioned in the Budget Speech earlier 
in the evening that a very large amount 
of capital was awaiting employment. 
He himseif was not a railway shareholder 
ora railway director; but he could not 
help saying that if Parliament interfered 
continually with the interests of share- 
holders it was not surprising that money 
was sent out of the country for invest- 
ment. 

Mr. BURNS (Battersea) said, the 
question for discuss‘on was not whether 
the House should apply the principle of 
legislative interference with workers’ 
hours, but the manner in which such 
interference should be applied. He 
would not enter into the reasons which 
had induced the right bon. Gentleman 
the Member for Cambridge University 
(Sir J. Gorst) to move his clause ; but as 
one who had had some experience of rail- 
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way men, and who had identified himself 
with the Scotch railway men in their 
strike for shorter hours, he preferred the 
right hon. Gentleman's clause to the 
vague and general terms of the Bill. 
The proposed clause was not so rigid as 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Mundella) implied, as it provided 
for exceptions, qualifications, and condi- 
tions, and its advantage consisted in the 
fact that it provided for a maximum of 
eight hours for signalmen and for one of 
10 hours, exclusive of meal times, for 
other classes of workers. The House 
admitted that the railway workmen’s hours 
were scandalously long, and should be re- 
stricted in the interest both of the travel- 
ling public and of the men themselves, 
as well as in the interests of those who 
could not now find employment, because 
in many places each man was doing the 
work of two and sometimes three men, 
He regretted that he could not approve 
of the line taken by the hon. Member for 
Durham (Mr. John Wilson). The hon. 
Member had said that the railway 
workers were generally in favour of the 
proposals of the Bill. He (Mr, 
Burns) ventured to dispute that. The 
10,000 Scotch railway men who were 
out on strike for six weeks, and were 
told to resort to voluntary effort and 
trade union combination, but who, when 
they did resort to those things, had the 
police and the military picketed against 
them, were in favour of a legislative 
limit of 10 hours for railway servants 
and eight hours for signalmen, but, at the 
same time, thought that four or six hours 
were sufficient in boxes that were excep- 
tionally busy. Mr. Tait was in favour 
of a statutory limit of 10 hours Mr, 
Watson, the Secretary of the Railway 
Workers’ Union, thought that eight hours 
should be the maximum for all railway 
workers; and Mr. Forman, who spoke for 
the Irish railway men, supported maxima 
of eight and ten hours for various 
classes of workers. He was afraid that 
Mr. Harford, the General Secretary of 
the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Workers, preferred in the matter of legal 
interference to be a politician first and a 
labour man afterwards. He (Mr. Burns) 
wanted to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade this pertinent question. 
How many more strikes, almost amounting 
to civil war, were they to have like that 
which took place in Scotland two years 
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ago, and how many accidents similar to 
those which took place during the 
Cardiff railway strike? He was con- 
vinced that until the House fixed a 
legislative limit of ten or eight hours the 
Railway Companies would continue to 
dodge the Board of Trade as they did 
now by their booking times, and it would 
too frequently happen that the sfable 
door would be locked after the steed was 
stolen. The hon. Member for Barnard 
Castle (Sir J. Pease) had said there was 
no reason for fixing a legislative limit to 
the number of hours worked, and the 
House had been treated to a description 
of the Arcadian signalman sitting in his 
box—of course with geraniums and roses 
growing all around—and working two 
and a half hours a day. Hon. Members 
had heard that story before. That was 
the kind of statement to which railway 
directors always treated the House of 
Commons, and which was always made 
at shareholders’ meetings ; but it repre- 
sented one case in 1,000. In 1892 the 
North-Eastern Railway Company em- 
ployed 2,105 signalmen. The number 
of cases in the course of the year in 
which signalmen were employed over 10 
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hours a day was 2,100, the number over 
11 hours was 3,100, the number over 12 
kours 19,630, the number over 13 hours 
945, the number over 14 hours 505, the 
number over 15 hours 203, the number 
16 hours 160, the number over 17 hours 
43, and the number over 18 hours and 


upwards 8. These long hours had 
an extraordinary effect upon the increase 
of accidents. He believed that the 
butcher’s bill which the Railway 
Directors, for profit, through the long 
hours they worked their men, provided 
every year for the delectation of the 
public was largely attributable to this 
cause. He believed that 50 per cent. of 
the accidents to which shunters, goods 
guards, firemen, and drivers were subject 
was due to the excessively long hours 
which had been proved up to the hilt by 
the Board of Trade Inspectors. Between 
1874 and 1892 excessive hours, as he 
contended, had in the majority of cases 
been responsible for thousands of deaths 
and many thousands of cases of injury in 
the management of rolling stock. It 
would not do to say that those deaths and 
injuries were due to unavoidable acci- 
dents or to carelessness and negligence 
when he found that in a number 
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of cases the men _ responsible had 
been on duty for 16, 18, 23, or 
even 26 hours when the accident took 
place. He was positively convinced 
that there was a direct connection be- 
tween the long hours worked and the 
accidents that frequently took place. 
In one case that recently occurred a 
goods driver was on duty on an average 
19} hours a day, with an average of 
four to five hours a day rest, whilst 
shunters had been on duty 36 hours 
without relief. He was certain that if 
the Bill passed without amendment, 
laxity on the part of the officials would 
take place as soon as trade revived, the 
supervision of the Board of Trade would 
be relaxed, and they would see the in- 
discriminate slaughter of our railway 
men continued. There had been more 
than sufficient loose sympathetic taik 
about doing something in the interest 
of the railway servants. The railwa 
servants were very much in favour of 
the legislative limit. Here and there 
men wanted to do all the overtime they 
could get, but the great bulk of the 
railway workers were in favour of a 
rigid legislative limit; and that being so, 
whilst he should prefer to make eight 
hours the maximum for all kinds of 
railway work, he should walk into the 
Division Lobby in favour of the new 
clause, 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): I agree with my 
hon. Friend who has just sat down that 
there has been a great deal too much 
sentimental talk on the subject now 
before the House. It is because Her 
Majesty’s Government desire to crys- 
tallise and to bring to some effective and 
practical end the widespread conviction 
entertained by the great mass of 
those who have investigated this sub- 
ject that something effective ought to be 
done to limit the excessive hours of 
labour of railway servants that this Bill 
has been introduced, and that we shall 
ask the House to carry it to a Third 
Reading. I confess I think that in the 
latter part of his observations my hon. 
Friend was, if I may use a homely ex- 
pression, forcing an open door. No one 
in this House contends that the hours of 
railway servants under existing con- 
ditions are not excessive ; no one except 
one or two hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
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who, as they have candidly admitted, 
belong to an old-fashioned school of 

liticians, has denied the right of this 
House to interfere with the regulations 
of large Corporations like Railway 
Companies, or to interfere with other 
departments of labour where conditions 
exist which are detrimental to the 
healtin of the labourers and the interests 
of the public. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON : As the right 
hon. Gentleman has referred to me, I 
may say that I supported the Bill of the 
Government. 

*Mr. ASQUITH : It is quite true that 
the right hon. Gentleman supported the 
Bill ; but his arguments, if they amounted 
to anything, were arguments against the 
Bill. But that, after all, is a com- 
paratively unimportant point. I agree 
with my hon. Friend (Mr. Burns) that 
voluntary combination has proved in- 
effective for the purpose in view. I do 
not, in the least degree, quarrel with the 
conclusion he has drawn from the cases 
he has mentioned to the House that there 
is abundant evidence that under existing 
conditions railway servants are not able 
to secure for themselves without the pro- 
tection and assistance of Parliament 
those reasonable conditions of labour 
which they and the public have a right 
to demand. Well, then, the real question 
between us is reduced to one of method 
or machinery. The argument of those 
who support the Amendment is that for 
the purpose of obtaining an end which 
we all admit to be desirable, and obtain- 
ing it not by combination but by legisla- 
tive interference, it is better to lay down 
in the Act a specific standard of hours, 
with power to the Board of Trade to 
vary it in exceptional cases, than, as the 
Bill proposes, to enable the Board of 
Trade to interfere at its own instance or 
at the instance of any person who brings 
cases before it. What are the arguments 
of my hon. Friend in support of his con- 
tention that there ought to be 2 rigid and 
cast-iron system? I venture to say he 
has produced no argument whatever. 
He has exposed to the House the 
magnitude of the evil, but has not given 
a single practical authority in support of 
the proposition embodied in the Amend- 
ment. The Board of Trade Inspectors, 
who have to consider the interests of the 
public, are of opinion that the cireum- 
stances of the railways are so elastic that 
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Mr. Harford, Secretary of the Railway 
Servants’ Union, is of the same opinion. 
To cite an illusttation of the view 
of the men themselves, on one rail- 
way, out of 1,600 engine-drivers and 
firemen, 1,300 or 1,350 have declared 


themselves to be in favour of 
the scheme of the Bill rather than 
that of the right hon. Gentleman 


opposite. Therefore, I say, admitting 
that the hours of labour ought to be 
limited, that voluntary competition is 
ineffective for the purpose, and that the 
statutory interference of Parliament is 
necessary, the Government took the 
opinion of competent experts engaged in 
trade, and have come to the conclusion 
that the plan proposed by the Bill is 
is more suited to the attainment of the 
object in view than that which is pro- 
posed by the right hon. Gentleman. It 
is absolutely essential to remember that 
the employment of railway servants 
differs fundamentally from that of almost 
any other kind of labour. In factories 
and mines all the persons engaged in 
production are, by the necessities of the 
ease, obliged to labour together for 
practically the same length of time ; but 
in the case of Railway Companies with 
systems extending over a great length 
of country, and serving great towns and 
small viliages, and with signal-boxes 
dealing with varying numbers of trains 
every day, the House must, as practical 
men of business, come to the conclusion 
that it is impossible to lay down a fixed 
rule applicable to a system, and that it is 
far better to vest an elastic power of ad- 
ministration in a Government Department, 
which will adopt rules to meet the varying 
conditions that may arise. I therefore 
advocate the Bill in the interests of the 
railway servants and the public, and I 
ask the House to adopt the Bill as it 
stands and to vote against the amendment. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 257.—(Division List, No. 60.) 

And, it being after Midnight, Further 
Proceeding on Consideration, as amended, 
stood adjourned. 

Bill, as amended, to be further con- 
sidered To-morrow. 
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Brightside) : I wish to appeal to the 
House to allow this Bill to proceed. It 
is of the highest importance in regard to 
the influence it will have on the North 
Sea Fisheries, and there is really no 
opposition to its principles from any 
quarter. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I feel bound to object on the 
ground that the Bill ought not to be 
taken at so late an hour. We have here 
on the Paper no fewer than 53 Bills 
which it is sought to smuggle through. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 7) BILL.—(No. 29.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT (1893-4). 


Copy ordered— 

“ Of Statement of Revenue and Expenditure 
as laid before the House by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer when opening the Budget.”— 
(Sir John Hibbert.) 

Copy presented accordingly; to lie 
upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 182.] 


CLUBS REGISTRATION BILL. 

The Select Committee on Clubs Registration 
Bill was nominated of,—Mr. Bucknill, Mr. Burt, 
Mr. Caine, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Flynn, 
Mr. Grice-Hutchinson, Mr. Keir-Hardie, Mr. 
Hugh Hoare, Mr. M‘Gilligan, Mr. Mowbray, 
Mr. Newdigate, Mr. Herbert Roberts, Mr. Tom- 
linson, Mr. Webster, and Mr. John Wilson 
(Govan). 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, paper, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(A/r, 
Marjoribanks.) 


COUNTY OF THE CITY OF GLASGOW BILL. 
On Motion of Sir George Trevelyan, Bill to 
rovide for the constitution of the City and 
” Burgh of Glasgow as a County of a City, 
and other purposes connected therewith, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir George Trevelyan, The 
Lord Advocate, and The Solicitor General for 
Scotland. 
Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 216.]} 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACTS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Neville, Bill toamend “ The 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1854,” and the Acts 
amending the same, and “ The Shipping Casual- 
ties Investigation Act, 1879,” ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Neville and Mr. Willox. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 317.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 
THE DisTuRBANCES AT BELFAST. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
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Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): In the 
absence of the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant, I have to inquire of the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, before the House adjourns, whether 
his attention has. been drawn to the 
results of the recent incitements to riots 
in public speeches by eminent politicians 
upon the state of peace and order in 
Belfast? I think the House in a few 
minutes will be disposed to admit that 
the case requires prompt attention. It 
was only on Wednesday last that Lord 
Salisbury said in a public speech that 
the Ulster people would be very poor 
people if they could not beat down the 
local police, and some of our Ulster 
friends appear to be now engaged in 
showing that they are not such & poor 
people, and they appear to be 
engaged in that endeavour sooner than 
Lord Salisbury himself expected. I 
would draw the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman to three incidents which 
have been reported. The first appears to 
have occurred on Friday night or Satur- 
day morning after the result of the 
Division on the Second Reading of the 
Home Rule Bill, when a crowd of 
Orangemen belonging to Ballymacarrett, 
a suburb of Belfast, smashed the win- 
dows in one of the Catholic quarters on 
both sides of the street for a consider- 
able distance. On Saturday morning a 
crowd of Qnueen’s Island workmen, 
numbering about 800 or 900, marched 
in a body from the works, and, 
passing up North Street, attacked a 
Catholic crowd. I need scarcely remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the Report 
of the Commissioners who inquired into 
the Belfast riots of 1886 stated that the 
deplorable incident which led to the loss 
of 30 or ‘40 lives, to the wrecking of 
many houses, to the destruction of 
£90,000 worth of property, to the placing 
of the city in a state of siege, and which 
preceded riots which lasted three 
months, was that a body of Queen’s 
Island workmen left their work and 
attacked a small body of Catholic 
workmen, driving them into the river, 
the result being that one man was 
drowned. According to the Belfast 
correspondent of The Times, several 
windows were broken on Saturday, but 
no person was seriously injured. Yet the 
police found it necessary to make two or 
three baton charges, and after one of the 
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with stones. At midnight on Saturday 
a crowd of Orangemen assembled on the 
Shankhill Road and amused themselves 
by groaning for the Home Rule Bill, the 
Prime Minister, and the Pope. They 
then attacked several Catholic houses, 
and completely looted one public-house 
belonging to a Catholic named Connolly, 
who escaped by a back door from their 
violence. I wonder if that is the way 
Lord Salisbury expected that they would 
show they are not such poor people. I 
found in The Daily Express to-day a 
statement that the Protestant workmen 
at the Queen’s Island works held a 
meeting on Saturday at which they 
decided not to resume work this morning 
unless the Catholic minority were locked 
out. There appeared in that to be 
evidence of deliberation and design, and 
it has been necessary to send a large force 
of military and policy to the works. I 
am, too, informed that some Catholic 
mill girls, on going to their usual place 
this morning, were turned back by force. 
I have had a number of messages from 
Belfast which, in my judgment, confirm 
the account given, and which go to show 
that there is, as the House may expect, 
very deep uneasiness and great excite- 
ment in Belfast and some dissatisfaction 
with the control of the police, because in 
the case of the attack on the public-house, 
which lasted for a considerable period, it 
does not appear that any attempt was 
made by the police to cope with the dis- 
turbance. The Report of the 1886 Riots 
Commissioners stated that they regretted 
to find that in one of the large works, 
which was the Queen’s Island works, 
the workmen freely carried away large 
numbers of iron bolts and nuts, and that 
no effort was made to check such mis- 
conduct. Theworkmen appeared to have 
also used iron nuts in their attack to-day, 
and I am informed that several of the 
military and police have been seriously 
injured. I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman, in the first place, whether he 
can afford the House any official state- 
ment of the facts; secondly, whether, if 
it is consistent with the public interest, 
he can state what measures are being 
adopted to secure the restoration or 
maintenance of order; and, further, 
whether the speeches in which religious 
rancour has been excited with a view to 
the instigation of violence in order that 
such may be used as an instrument of 
attack upon the will of this Legislature, 
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will be considered by the Law Advisers 
of the Crown ? 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, that although they had only had 
a few minutes notice of the intention to 
bring this matter forward, he felt that one 
or two of the hon. Member's observations 
called for immediate answer and refuta- 
tion. The hon. Member described what 
had oceurred as due to incitement. It 
was not the result of incitement ; it was 
the result of a monstrous and iniquitous 
Bill, and he would prove it. During the 
last six years had there been any riots in 
Belfast ? The last time there were riots, 
and lamentable they were, equally re- 
gretted on both sides, they were provoked 
by the same cause. There was one thing, 
and one only, that would produce riots in 
Belfast, and that was the introduction of 
such a measure as that now before the 
House. The hon. Member had read from 
newspapers accounts of those proceedings, 
but he made omissions which were very 
remarkable. He had provided himself 
as well as he could in the short time he 
had had with newspaper extracts on the 
occurrences in Belfast, and he would 
supplement from The Daily News the 
account given by the hon. Member for 
North Kerry. The hon. Member had 
taken care to omit certain circumstances 
which, though he (Mr. Barton) did not 
attach much importance to them, were 
worth referring to. It was quite true that 
on the morning after the Division on the 
Home Rule Bill some Orangemen paraded 
the streets, cursing—he regretted to say 
—the Pope; and cursing—he less re- 
gretted to say—Mr. Gladstone. [ Cries of 
“Order!” and “Shame !”] He regretted 
it, but he regretted it less for this reason 
—that his Holiness had nothing to say 
to these matters, but he regretted to say 
that the Prime Minister was the direct 
cause of this riot. For the looting of 
the public houses ; for the injuries to the 
policemen ; for all the circumstances that 
had occurred, there was one cause, and 
one cause only, and that was the Prime 
Minister and the Government. Before 
there was any riot what did he find in The 
Daily News? That the Resident 
Magistrate warned the people to keep 
within doors. He thought it was 
most unfortunate that that advice was 
not taken. Then what followed ? 
Bonfires were lit in the heart of the 
Catholic quarters—he did not complain 
about that; but according to the Daily 
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News some panes of glass were broken in 
one or two Protestant shops. That was not 
calculated, at any rate, to promote good 
feeling. After that the hon. Member for 
North Kerry passed on tc what occurred 
later on. It appeared that there was a 
riot between midnight and 1 in the 
morning, and some violence was used. 
The hon. Member stated that as soon as 
the soldiers appeared the rioters de- 
camped. Merely to correct the insinua- 
tion which that statement contained, he 
would mention the regrettable circum- 
stance that the rioters did not disperse 
until at least one of the soldiers had been 
injured. He would tell the Government 
that if they persisted in their policy there 
would be disorder in Belfast, much as the 
Ulster leaders regretted it, and though 
they had done their best to prevent it, 
and would continue to do their best. In 
every communication, public or private, 
the Ulster Members and leaders had 
urged that there should be no disorder so 
long as the Bill was notlaw. If the Bill 
did become law, then he and his hon. 
Friends would stand in the streets with 
these men. In none of the speeches to 
which reference had been made wa; there 
any suggestion that the people should 
do anything else but preserve order so 
long as the Bill was not law. 

Mr. PAUL (Edinburgh, E.) : Lord 
Salisbury said “ Put down the local 
police.” 

Mr. BARTON said, he had not got 
the report of Lord Salisbury’s speech with 
him, but he ventured to say that the 
passage quoted did not fairly bear the 
interpretation suggested by the hon. 
Member. Not one of the Ulster Mem- 
bers would defend any act of violence in 
Belfast or elsewhere. All their influence 
would be used to preserve order in this 
most unfortunate and exciting crisis. 
Later in the year they would easily be 
able to do so, even though the crisis were 
to continue ; because they would then 
have an organisation equal to doing that 
and a great deal more. [Cries of 
“Oh!” and cheers.] It would then 
only be by means of that organisation 
that the Government could look for any 
order ; and they would have to thank the 
Ulster leaders and nobody else for the 
preservation of law and order in Belfast. 
He had shown that the hon. Member for 
North Kerry had not stated the case 
fairly and fully, but had omitted important 
circumstances. It was most unfortunate 
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and unsatisfactory that this Debate 
should have been raised on insufficient in- 
formation. . But there was sufficient 
evidence to show that the Catholics 
neglected the warning of the authorities 
to keep within their doors, and that 
before a single Catholic house was 
attacked Protestant houses in the Catholic 
quarter had been stoned. He ventured 
to think that there was not a fair-minded 
man in the House or in the country who 
was not convinced that the cause of the 
riots in Belfast was not to be found in the 
language of public men uttered in dis- 
charge of a public duty, that it was not 
to be found in any bitter feeling between 
Protestants and Catholics—for he could 
assure the House that at the great Ulster 
demonstration addressed by the Leader of 
the Opposition there was no sentiment 
more loudly cheered than the sentiment 
of good feeling towards the Roman 
Catholics—biut as in 1886, so now these 
disturbances were caused by the Home 
Rule Bill, and if the Government per- 
sisted in that measure they could rely 
only on the Unionist leaders for the 
preservation of order in Ulster. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.) : I very much regret, 
though I am not altogether surprised at, 
the tone adopted by my hon. and leartied 
Friend whe has just sat down. The hon. 
Member very generously and magnani- 
mously offered to the Government the 
assistance of himself and his friends at 
some remote and contingent date in the 
future, when they would be prepared to 
co-operate with the Government in the 
maintenance of law and order. I confess 
we should attach greater importance and 
value to the offer if it were accompanied 
by some assurance on the of the 
hon. Member and his friends that they 
would make an attempt to allay the 
feeling which has been excited, and to 
dissuade the people of Belfast and else- 
where from violent and illegal conduct. 
The hon. Member said that the responsi- 
bility for the violence in Belfast was to 
be cast on “ the moastrous and iniquitous 
Bill,” the Second Reading of which the 
House sanctioned last week. There are 
ways known to the Constitution in which 
people can express their dissent from the 
proceedings of the House of Commons ; 
and I think that this is the first time there 
has been an open avowal by a Member of 
2 Party, which professes to be devoted to 
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law and order, that riot and illegality are 
if not the appropriate, at any rate 
the natural expressions of persons 
who object to the action of this 
House. I will now content myself with 
placing the House in possession of 
the information which the Government 
have received in the course of the day as 
to what happened in Belfast since Friday 
night. The official Report of the police 
states— 

“All was quiet in Belfast up to 11.30 on 
Friday night. Slight disturbances of no serious 
importance occurred between that hour and 
2 a.m. on Saturday, and were suppressed with- 
out substantial difficulty by the police. The 
city remained quiet throughout daturday till 
10.30 p.m., when Nationalists lit two bonfires 
on Carrick Hill, A Protestant meb from the 
Shankhill Road attempted to break through the 

lice, and, being prevented, stoned the police. 

his mob was pursued by the police as far as 
Bowers Hill, w they broke into the public- 
house‘of a Catholic named Connolly, setting fire 
to the place. The police succeeded in ex- 
tinguishing the fire and dispersed the mob. 
Stone-throwing having taken place, two com- 
mrs of Infantry were brought out, but only 

pt out half-an-hour on Shankhill Road. A 
good deal of stone-throwing and glass-breaking 
took place in the vicinity of the Newtownards 
Road Catholic Chapel. At 3 a.m. on Sunday 
morning all was quiet, and so continued Sunday 
and Sunday night, This morning a small 
number of Roman Catholic workers went to 
work at the Queen's Island at 6a.m. At break- 
fast-hour six of them were beaten by a crowd 
of idle men about the shipyard. Some Catholic 
girls were refused admittance by their fellow- 
workers in Bedford Street. They, however, 
intend to present themselves again at the 
dinner hour, Every ible precaution will be 
taken by the police for the protection of these 
work-people.” 

I regret I have no information of a later 
date than that, and therefore I cannot 
verify or contradict what the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kerry has said as to the 
later occurrences. The hon. Member 
asked two questions—one as to the re- 
sponsibility for what has already occurred, 
the other as to the future steps the 
Government will take to prevent the re- 
currence of the disturbances. On the first 
question I will content myself simply 
with saying that, in the opinion of the 
Government, a grave responsibility rests 
upon those who, to whatever Party they 
may belong, address to a popula- 
tion, divided and excitable as the 
population of Belfast is, language that 
is calculated to incite either the one 
party or the other to acts of violence. 
As to the future, I can assure the 
hon. Member that every possible step 
is being taken by the police authorities 
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to prevent a recurrence of these dis- 
graceful scenes, and to protect every 
person, of whatever class or religion, in 
the free exercise of his rights as a 
citizen. 

Mr. JACKSON (Leeds, N.) : I think 
this is a subject which calls for remarks 
from some one on this Bench. The 
Home Secretary condemned the obser- 
vations of my hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Barton), but I think that any one 
who has listened to the official account of 
the proceedings given by the Home 
Secretary will see that it differs very 
materially from the statements of the hon. 
Member for North Kerry. The statement 
of the Home Secretary went to show that 
the disturbance was begun, not by the 
Protestants, as w.s insinuated by the hon. 
Member, but by the lighting of bonfires 
by the Catholics. The Home Secretary 
did not indicate by his Report by whom 
those disturbances were initiated, but it 
is clear from that Report that the dis- 
turhances began by the lighting of bon- 
fires by the Catholics. 


*Mr. ASQUITH: The disturbances 
did not begin by the lighting of the 
bonfires, but they followed the lighting 
of the bonfires. 


Mr. JACKSON : Exactly. That is 
the point I am endeavouring to bring 
before the House. If the right hon. 
Gentleman prefers it in that way, I will 
say the lighting of the bonfires preceded 
the disturbances. I have no desire to 
add to the excitement which is apparently 
gathering round this question, but I will 
venture to say, and I think the hon. 
Member for North Kerry will bear me 
out from his own experience, that news- 
paper accounts of these occurrences in 
Belfast, especially in connection with 
Queen’s Island, are not always entirely 
reliable. The hon. Member will re- 
member the case he brought forward some 
time ago of alleged attacks on Catholic 
workmen in the Queen’s Island—I 
make no complaint of his bringing it 
forward ; but it was absolutely without 
foundation. I, therefore, submit that 
we are not in a position to form a 
judgment, as the whole of the facts are 
not before us. If the question is to 


be raised seriously, let it be done with 
notice, and after the Government has 


obtained definite information. With 
regard to the few words which the hon, 
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Member for North Kerry quoted from 
Lord Salisbury, I hold that nobody who 
reads the noble Lord’s speech will come 
to the conclusion that the words bear 
the interpretation which the hon. Mem- 
ber put upon them. I hope, therefore, 
the House will not take it that any one 
on this side accepts the hon. Member’s 
interpretation. On the contrary, we 
repudiate such an interpretation of the 
words. I have no wish to underrate the 
gravity of the situation in Belfast. I 
have no desire, by any single word, to 
add to the excitement there. But it 
must be obvious that the House is not 
fully informed on the matter, and that 
the discussion cannot usefully be con- 
tinued on the imperfect facts before the 
House. 


*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said he had no desire to prolong 
the Debate, but as the Representative of 
West Belfast—the district of the city 
chiefly concerned in these disturbances— 
he wished to make a few observations. 
Theright hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Leeds had adopted a wise course in 
deprecating an exhaustive discussion on 
this matter. He agreed that the matter 
could not be discussed until they had 
full information before them. He had 
made many endeavours during the day to 
obtain full particulars of the occurences, 
but he had been as unsuccessful as the 
hon. Member for North Kerry in obtain- 
ing an accurate account of what took 
place. He would, however, venture to 
add to the remarks of the hon. Member 
for Armagh by saying that the people 
of Belfast, and his constituents in par- 
ticular, had a very clear and definite 
view of their duty. They felt and 
appreciated their responsibility. He had 
communicated with many men respon- 
sible for the peace and order of Belfast, 
and they had told him that they were 
aware of the very great danger that had 
been created in Belfast by the circum- 
stances of the past few months. That 
the danger did exist was beyond 
question. They had recognised it, 
and, as responsible men, had taken 
every precaution to prevent dis- 
turbance. They intended to succeed 
in this matter, but not by riot. He 
had been at meeting after meeting at 
Belfast, at many gatherings large and 
‘small, and he had heard but one counsel 
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given, and that was that every occasion 
should be avoided which might give rise 
to scenes or to that resistance which no 
doubt in due time would be offered to the 
Bill if it became law. But the people of 
Belfast, and his own constituents in par- 
ticular, had been subjected in the last 
few months to great provocation. They 
had been told that they were knaves or 
fools ; that they did not know their own 
business, and dared not stand up for 
what they believed to be their own 
rights. The people of Belfast had been 
tried beyond endurance by those taunts ; 
and it was no wonder that a few people 
gave way to passion and created those 
disturbances. But riots were not peculiar 
to Belfast. Disturbances had been 
excited by 1 iggreo made in Hull and 
other English towns, and it was no 
wonder that a small section of the poor 
and more ignorant of the population 
should have given way to the passions 
which animated them. But while there 
would be found in Belfast men ready and 
wiliing to seize every occasion to guide, 
to influence, and to instruct those 
ignorant men who had taken the law into 
their own hands under a mistaken con- 
ception of their duty, it should be remem- 
bered that there had been crime end 
violence in other parts of Ireland, and he 
knew only of one single instance in which 
a leading member of the Nationalist 
Party endeavoured to stand between the 
perpetrators of those crimes and outrages 
and their unfortunate victims. But with 
regard to Belfast, it was an unfortunate 
circumstance that the Lord Mayor and 
almost all the leading men had been with- 
drawn from Belfast owing to a great 
occasion in this part of the United 
Kingdom. However, the Lord Mayor and 
other responsible men had returned to- 
night, or would return almost immediately, 
and there was not a man of their Party 
who did not feel it to be his duty to go 
back and do everything he could to insure 
that the law should be observed. He 
had received, and was daily receiving, 
communications—not from Belfast nor 
from the Province of Ulster—showing 4 
state of things which was calculated to 
rouse the passions of the men of Belfast. 


It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 
put. 


House adjourned at One o'clock. 


An Asterisk (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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1117. Reformatory Schools 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 25th April 1893. 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—(No. 29.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, “That the House do now 
resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bill.” 


Lorp NORTON, before the House 
went into Committee on this Bill, wished 
to say a few words upon it. It seemed 
to him, in the first place, a most objection- 
able piece of patchwork legislation upon 
a subject of very great importance. Some 
consolidation of the various Acts on the 
Statute Book relating to it was necessary 
in order to guard against gross abuses 
and great mischief arising, as was 
acknowledged by the fact that for three 
years Consolidation Bills had come before 
their Lordships and had met with no 
opposition. Instead of guarding against 
the Statute Book becoming more and 
more loaded with this patchwork legisla- 
tion, they were now proceeding with 
another little Bill on the subject, not 
only complicating the law, but it had the 
additional disadvantage and mischief of 
legisiating for Scotland only upon a sub- 
ject in which England was equally 
interested. It certainly showed that for 
carrying out Home Rule a_ separate 
Legislature was not required if subjects 
of equal interest to England and Scotland 
were to be treated separately and frag- 
mentarily for the two countries without 
any reason whatever. If these little 
one-clause Bills were dangerous in them- 
selves, more especially were they so at 
a time like the present, when the atten- 
tion of Parliament was engrossed by, the 
consideration of a subject of enormous im- 
portance to the Empire, and they were 
consequently slipped through almost 
without Parliament knowing anything of 
them. They simply provided food for 
the lawyers to the great embarrassment 
of those engaged in carrying out an im- 
portant public work. The one object of 
this little Bill for amending the Reforma- 
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tory Law in Scotland was simply to enact 
one clause out of the Consolidation Bi! 
which their Lerdships had had for three 
years before them— nothing more nor 
less. Being actually a clause which 
they had considered equally applicable to 
England and Scotland, it was now mado 
the subject of a Bill for Scotland alone. 
The existing law under the Act of 1866, 


‘which the Bill proposed to amend upon 


this particular point, was that a youthful 
offender—a child criminal—might, after 
being committed for 10 days to prison, 
be sent to a reformatory. However, if 
consolidation could not be effected, and if 
they were to deal with the subject by 
patebwork, he would ask leave to intro- 
duce another Bill for England very much 
like that now before them for Scot- 
land, only expressed, he thought, 
in better language, because it 
would not only propose that children 
convicted of criminal offences might be 
sent elsewhere than to prison, but it 
would entirely separate the penal treat- 
ment of such children from their school 
training. He thought the greatest 
possible mischief would be done by this 
Bill, providing by its language that, in 
addition to any other punishment, the 
children were to be sent to school ; that 
was to say, that the school was to be 
part of their punishment, and the criminal 
character of the children’s treatment was 
to continue throughout the whole period 
until the age of 19 ; in fact, they were to 
be educated as criminals. That was so 
mischievous that he would rather see re- 
formatories given up altogether than 
have the children’s education so carried 
out. He was simply protesting against 
the Bill, and did not propose attempting 
to amend it. On the contrary, he would 
try, as he had said, to introduce a parole 
Bill for England upon the subject, but, as 
he thought, better worded. He wished 
Lord Balfour bad himself introduced this 
Bill into their Lordships’ House, for he 
was quite convinced he would have intro- 
duced it in a much better shape. It was, 
he repeated, one of those little Bills 
which came before the Standing Com- 
mittee almost every day, and were passed 
by the other House—which was at present 
occupied with a great measure which 
engrossed its attention—certainly with- 
out any adequate discussion whatever. 
He merely desired now to give notice 
that he would ask their Lordships’ leave 
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to introduce a parole Bill for England at 
the earliest opportunity. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 

*Lorp BALFOUR: My Lords, there 
are some Amendments which will have to 
be put into the Bill. Probably it would 
be more convenient that they should 
be postponed until we get to the 
Standing Committee stage. I under- 
stand the Home Office agree to this 
course. 


Bill reported without Amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


SITTINGS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL anp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
Kiper_ey) : My Lords, I may mention 
that it has been pointed out that it will 
be more convenient the Order for the 
meeting of the House on Tuesdays at 
half-past 5 shall apply for the rest of the 
Session. Therefore, I beg to propose 


that that shall be the order of proceed- 


ing. 
Motion agreed to. 


POLICE DISABILITIES (REMOVAL) BILL. 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

*Lorpv VERNON said, as their Lord- 
ships were aware, before a Bill with the 
same title as that to which he had 
to call their attention was enrolled 
in the Statute Book in 1887, police 
constables did not enjoy the same 
privileges as other citizens at 
Parliamentary elections, and their Lord- 
ships would, he was sure, agree that 
the Conservative Party, and those 
who specially interested themselves in 
extending the franchise to the police, 
deserved great credit for their efforts in 
that direction. The Bill, for which 
he was now asking a Second 
Reading, was only one step further 
in the same _ direction. It pro- 
posed to give police constables the right 
to vote at municipal, County Council, 
School Board, and all other elections, 
for which they had the same qualifica- 
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tions as were required of any other citi- 
zens. It seemed almost incredible that 
in days gone by anyone should have 
been found to object to the police con- 
stable having the right to vote; and he 
could only imagine that such a restriction 
was imposed as a sop to timorous Tories, a 
species of politicians which, they might 
congratulate themselves, had now become 
almost as extinct as the dodo. Those who 
opposed the extension of the franchise to 
policemen said that as constables were 
custodians of the public peace they 
should not be allowed to take part in 
what might prove to be heated political 
contests in which they might be tempted 
to act as partisans. The Conservatives, 
by passing the Bill of 1887, with the full 
approval of the Liberals, hed conclusively 
proved that they entertained none of the 
fears which actuated those who formerly 
deprived police constables of the right to 
vote, enjoyed by their fellow-country- 
men. But this was not to be wondered 
at. It was a recognised desideratum of 
representative government that all the 
possible intelligence, virtue, and property 
of the nation should be enlisted to main- 
tain its Institutions. Police constables 
are, at any rate, supposed to have 
more than an ordinary share of in- 
telligence and virtue, and he should 
imagine that, as a body, they possessed 
their fair proportion of the nation’s 
wealth. They were, as a rule, picked 
men — sober, honest, and of good 
character, and the public trusted the care 
of their lives and property to them. If 
at any time the exercise of the fran- 
chise induced them to fail in the perform- 
ance of their duties as custodians of the 
peace, they were not fit to hold the 
position of trust they now enjoyed. He 
felt sure their Lordships would agree that 
it would be a great injustice even to in- 
sinuate that policemen would fail to do any- 
thing to shake the confidence of the public 
in this direction. If their Lordships, as 
legislators, even suggested the possibility 
of policemen abusing the right of exercis- 
ing the franchise which others possessed, 
how could they hope that other people 
should feel security in the honesty and 
uprightness of the men who were 
appointed to watch over and protect their 
lives and property ? Every considera- 
tion by which groundless terrors might be 
removed added something to human hap- 
piness ; and surely a dread anticipation 
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of men voting for individuals because 
they happened to belong to Waich 
Committees which controlled their 
actions in the performance of their offi- 
cial duties was a groundless cause for 
alarm. Such an argument might apply 
with equal force to all people employed by 
Municipal Authorities, County Councils, 
or School Boards—all the employés of 
such Bodies voted for those who controlled 
them, or whom they wished to control 
them ; and surely if officials and clerks 
were deemed competent to decide such 
questions without being unduly in- 
fluenced by personal or Party interests, 
it might justly be said that policemen 
should have equal rights with their 
fellow-countrymen in that respect, and 
should not be placed in a lower category 
of citizenship. The great end of 
Government was to give every man his 
own ; and the police constable might surely 
claim to have equal rights with others 
in regard to the power of voting. But 


they had not even suggested claiming | 
the right to vote in local elections, and | 


had suffered the disability patiently and 
uncomplainingly for half a century, 
knowing that any criminal or any man 


whom they arrested might taunt them 


by saying that policemen were 
considered sufficiently honest 
trusted with a vote. He was, of 
course, in saying that, alluding to 
the time anterior to the extension of 
the franchise to them in 1887 ; and they 
might be taunted in the same way with 
regard to their power of voting at 
local elections at the present time. 
Their Lordships would agree that they 
ought to have, at any rate, as much con- 
fidence in policemen as in prospective or 
ex-criminals who might come out of 
prison and exercise the franchise, while 
the men who were trusted to protect the 
lives and property of the public from 
such individuals were not supposed to be 
sufficiently honest to do so. He was 
aware that it would be rather contrary 
to precedent for members of the Con- 
servative Party .to agree with a Bill 
initiated by the Liberals; but, at the 
same time, as this measure was only one 
step further in following the lead of the 
Conservative Party themselves, he con- 
sidered the Opposition would get quite 
their fair share of the credit for having 
passed it. For that reason he trusted 
their Lordships would remove the exist- 
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ing anomalous condition of things and 
that no opposition would be offered to 
the Bil! by the Conservative Party. At 
first there was, he believed, a certain 
amount of opposition made to it in the 
other House by Members who had 
actually forwarded the interests and 
advocated the claims of the police when 
the franchise was extended to them in 
regard to Parliamentary elections, but 
hoped that would be now withdrawn. 
The police had held large meetings and 
had signed petitions on the subject, and 
they fully expected that the Party which 
had studied their interests on the former 
occasion in the House of Commons 
would not oppose them now in their 
Lordships’ House. He begged to move 
that the Bill be read a second time. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Vernon.) 


THe Margvess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, the speech of the noble 
Lord contains so many appeals to the 
Party to which I belong that I feel it 
would hardly be courteous in me to 
allow the Bill to be read a second time 
without observation. The noble Lord 
said that policemen had been deprived 
of their votes by the fears of timorous 
Tories, and that the species of timorous 
Tory has disappeared; but I beg to 
assure him that the species of Tory 
has not disappeared, and I should 
say they are not more timorous than 
other people. But I demur entirely 
to the general tenour of the remarks 
of the noble Lord, which were to the 
effect that it was due to the Con- 
servative Party that those who served 
under Government were excluded from 
the franchise. The exclusion of police- 
men from the franchise is only the sur- 
vival of a principle which at one time 
extensively prevailed, that these who 
serve under Government should be ex- 
cluded from the franchise ; but I have a 
very distinct recollection from my know- 
ledge of what was done at one time in 
the House of Commons that the removal 
of that restriction came from the other 
side. I quite agree with all the noble 
Lord has said about policemen, and I am 
not in the least afraid of the manner in 
which they will exercise their votes, but 
I can hardly join with him in the belief 
as to the taunts and opprobrium to which 
they have been exposed, because they 
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were deprived of a vote. The noble 
Lord spoke of the inferior condition of 
policemen in this respect to th® ex- 
criminal, who when he came out of 
prison could exercise the franchise, while 
the policeman could not. I will ask the 
noble Lord to remember that there is one 
small but estimable class of society 
which is entirely excluded from the 
Parliamentary vote, which has been so 
excluded for many centuries, and which 
has no prospect of obtaining it. Yet I 
doubt whether the noble Lord would say 
that that class is inferior to the ex- 
convict or policeman. That unfortunate 
class is represented by those who sit upon 
the Benches in your Lordships’ House. 
Whatever opprobrium or sorrow or 
damage the policeman may have 
suffered in the past in regard to the 
franchise, it is nothing to that which 
rests upon the shoulders of the unfor- 
tunate beings who constitute your Lord- 
ships’ House, and who are subject to the 
disability under which the noble Lord 
says the policeman frets so much. 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord - 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Thursday next. 


Complaints Against 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL [4.1.] 
(No. 24.) 

Reporied from the Standing Com- 
mittee with further Amendments ; the 
Report of the Amendments made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House and by the 
Standing Committee to be received on 
Thursday next ; and Bill to be printed 
as amended. (No. 69.) 


POLICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 27.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without further Amendment ; the 
Report of the Amendments made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to be received 
on Thursday next. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1892) AMEND- 
{MENT BILL.—(No. 25.) 
Reported from the Standing Committee 
with Amendments : The Report thereof 
to be received on Friday next; and Bill 
to be printed as amended, (No. 70.) 


CHOLERA HOSPITALS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No, 40.) 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Mrs. Susan Foz. 


REGIMENTAL DEBTS (CONSOLIDATION) 
BILL.—(No. 59.) 
Read 3* (according to order), and 
passed. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to 
Thursday next, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


SIO ew 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 25th April 1893. 


QUESTIONS. 


COMPLAINTS AGAINST MRS. SUSAN 
FOX. 

Mr. CHARLES HOBHOUSE (Wilts, 
Devizes) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
| State for the Home Department if his 
| attention has been drawn to the frequent 
complaints made against Mrs. Susan Fox, 
a dressmaker, of Brook Street, Hanover 
Square, by her apprentices, accounts of 





which have been ‘reported in the police 
| news of the papers ; whether he is aware 
| that Agnes Lucas, an apprentice of Mrs. 
| Fox, was, on 7th April instant, thrust 
violently out of the workroom by the 
porter of the establishment and Mrs. 


| Fox, on account of inability to perform a 
certain quantity of work in three minutes ; 
‘that Mrs. Fox then assaulted Agnes 
| Lucas, injuring her so seriously that the 
| girl was obliged to stay in bed for several 

days under medical treatment ; that, in 
| Spite of this, a summons has now been 
taken out against the girl and her father 
for neglect of duty ; and that, generally, 
|the apprentices are kept at work for 
exceedingly long hours, deprived of 

proper and sufficient food, and sometimes 
' locked in a damp room for long continuous 
| periods ; and what course he propeses to 
_take in the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
AsquitH, Fife, E.) : For some time past 
I have been aware of the complaints made 
against Mrs. Fox, and as long ago as 
last September I directed that the 
Inspectors should give frequent and 
special attention to her premises. Since 
then she has been kept under close 
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observation and frequently visited by the 
Factory Inspector, to whom constant 
complaints have been addressed by the 
parents of apprentices. From time to 
time cross-summonses have been heard 
at the Marlborough Street Police Court 
between Mrs. Fox and the parents of her 
apprentices on the one hand, for alleged 
failure on the part of these latter to 
comply with their indentures, and on the 


other for alleged acts of ill-treatment. | 


So far as the Factory and Workshop Act 
is concerned, Mrs. Fox has kept herself, 
as a rule, within the law in matters 
affecting her hands. She was, however, 
prosecuted and convicted at the instance 


of the Home Office, a short time ago, for | 


working overtime without sending the 
required notice to the District Inspector. 
The alleged ili-treatment of apprentices 
in the house appears, unfortunately, to be 
of such a kind as not to involve a breach 
of the Factory and Workshop Acts, or 
to fall within the jurisdiction of the 
Inspectors. But every step has been, 
and will be, taken, so far as the law 
allows, to prevent and punish its infrac- 
tion. 


OPIUM DENS IN BOMBAY. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India if his attention has been called to a 
statement by Mr. Henry Varley, in The 
Methodist Times of 6th April, in which 
he states that he has visited some of the 
opium dens in the City of Bombay, and 
that in one were at least 130 men and a 
few women, and in a second about 90, 
and in a third about 40 men ; 
is aware that by a Resolution of the 
Government of India, No. 4033, 25th 
September, 1891, an Order was made, 
closing every opium smoking den in 
India, and if the Secretary of State will 
take whatever action is necessary to 
secure the enforcement of this Resolution 
throughout British India ? 

*Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. Grorce 
RussE.i, North Beds.): Yes, Sir; the 
Secretary of State for India has seen the 
statement referred to by my hon. Friend. 
The Orders of the 25th September, 1891, 
directed that in any future opium 
licence the vendor should be prohibited 
from permitting the consumption of 
opium on his premises in any form. The 
Secretary of State has asked the 
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Government of India to consider whether 
the law should not be strengthened, so as 
to enable legal steps to be taken for 
suppressing private opium saloons. 

Mr. CAINE: Is not an Order of the 
Viceroy in Council itself sufficient ? Is 
it not operative as part of the law of 
India ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: We are 
advised it is expedient to amend the law 
of India ia order to secure the carrying 





out of the intentions of the Government. 


| RATING HINDU TEMPLES. 
| Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask the Under 
| Secretary of State for India whether it 
is in the power of an Indian Municipality 
to institute a new mode of rating without 
authority from the Government of India ; 
whether he is aware that, without autho- 
rity from the Viceroy, certain Hindu 
| temples in Benares have been rated by 
|the Benares Municipality, while Maho- 
|medan mosques and Christian churches 
‘and chapels have been exempted, 
| although it has been the general prac- 
tice to exempt from taxation, whether 
| Imperial or municipal, all places of wor- 
ship and charitable institutions ; whe- 
ther the temples in question—namely, 
those of Ganesh and Anapurna, and the 

Chattra connected therewith, are ex- 
/empted from the payment of Income 
| Tax because they are charitable institu- 
tions ; whether hospitals in India are 
exempted from taxation or rating ; and 
| whether, if the alleged rating of Hindu 
| temples in Benares has not been brought 
under the notice of the Secretary of 
| State, he will make inquiries ; and, if he 

finds the fact is as stated, will give in- 

structions that all religious edifices and 
| charitable institutious, without distinction 
of creed, shall be treated on one and the 
same footing of equality ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: Yes, 
Sir; an Indian Municipality can levy 
such rates and taxes as are allowed by 
law without the sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India. In the case of Benares, 
the law applicable is Chapter 3 of Act 
XV. of 1883, as amended by the North- 
Western Provinces Act I. of 1891. The 
Secretary of State has received no infor- 
mation as to the matters referred to in 
my hon. Friend’s second and third ques- 
tions ; but he will forward the questions 
to the Government of India, and ask for 
information on the points mentioned. 
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Hospitals in India are not ordinarily 
exempted by law from municipal rates 
and taxes; but they may be, and often 
are, exempted wholly or partially under 
Rules made by the Municipal Authorities 
subject to the approval of the Local 
Government. If the people of Benares 
consider that impartiality has not been 
shown in the matter referred to, they 
will, doubtless, seek redress and cause a 
question to be put upon the subject in 
the Local Legislatare. 


BENARES WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. CAINE: I beg to ask ‘the 
Under Secretary of State for India whe- 
ther the Secretary of State is aware of 
the strong feeling which exists among 
the Hindu and Moslem inhabitants of 
Benares respecting the provision of a 
water supply for that city in pipes pro- 
tected internally by an anti-corrosive 
mixture ; and whether, in view of the 
great mischief caused in India by any 
prevailing idea regarding matters affect- 
ing religion, the Secretary of State will 
ascertain by public analysis what are the 
component parts of this mixture, and 
make the result of the analysis known in 
Benares, as the belief is widely spread 
throughout the city that the mixture 
contains hog’s lard and bovine fat, a cir- 
cumstance which, if correct, would pre- 
vent either Mahomedans or Hindus 
making use of water which according to 
their religious tenets is thereby polluted, 
and may not be used ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: (1) No, 
Sir; the Secretary of State for India has 
heard nothing of the strong local feeling 
meutioned in the question. (2) The Secre- 
tary of State for India will forward my 
hon. Friend’s question to the Govern- 
ment of India. 


WRONGFUL ARREST IN ABERDEEN. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether 
his attention has been called to a letter 
in The People’s Journal with respect to 
a wrongful arrest in Aberdeen ; whether 
it is consistent with usage or law in 
Scotland that a policeman who has not 
witnessed an assault may, without 
warrant or other process, on his own 
responsibility arrest persons who may be 
accused of having committed an assault ; 
and whether, if the existing law be 
defective, he will take steps to prevent 
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occurrences of the kind described in the 
letter above mentioned ? 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I 
have seen the letter in The People’s 
Journal, the statements in which are 
borne out by the information which I 
have received. I think that the police 
displayed a want of judgment and dis- 
cretion in arresting the men as they did 
on a charge of what seems not to have 
been a very serious breach of the peace, 
said to have been committed at another 
place on the unsupported testimony of 
one person. The more appropriate, and 
I believe the more usual, course in such 
circumstances would have been to ask 
the persons accused for their names and 
addresses ; and if these were found to be 
accurate to allow them to go until evi- 
dence corroborative of the statement of 
the person making the charge had been 
obtained, when a warrant to apprehend 
them could have been applied for. It 
would not be easy to lay down hard-and- 
fast rules upon such a subject by 
legislation, and in general experience it 
is found that by the exercise of ordinary 
judgment and discretion, anything like 
hard or oppressive action can be 
avoided. 


Mr. HUNTER: Are there not 
regulations laid down in reference to 
these matters ? 

Mr. J. B. BALFOUR: Yes, there 
are regulations which I have read ; but I 
must confess that they seem to be in 
themselves contradictory. 


Magistracy. 


THE LANCASHIRE MAGISTRACY. 


Mr. FORWOOD (Lancashire, Orms- 
kirk): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Duchy of Lancaster if he can state 
the number of Magistrates he has placed 
on the Commission of the Peace for the 
county boroughs of Lancashire since 
August last, and how many were 
political supporters of Her Majesty's 
Government ; and if, when appointing 12 
additional Magistrates for Liverpool, he 
was aware that all were supporters of 
the present Government, and that he 
thereby raised the number of Liberals to 
50 as against 60 Conservatives, the 
proportion of the Parliamentary repre- 
sentation being seven Conservatives to 
two Liberals. 
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Mr. CROSFIELD (Lincoln) : Before 
the right hon. Gentleman answers the 
question I desire to put another on the 
same subject. It is, whether he is aware 
that the official list issued by the Town 
Clerk of Liverpool at the commence- 
ment of the present year shows that out 
of 113 Borough Magistrates 33 are 
supporters of Her Majesty’s Government, 
whilst 80 hold opposite views ? 

Sir d. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): And is it not the case that 
immediately after the presentation of the 
bogus Petition against the return of the 
right hon. Member for East Manchester, 
in which four persons were guarantors, he 

laced three of them on the Commission 
of the Peace for the borough, one of 
them being on it already ? 

*THE CHANCELLOR oF THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, S.): Sir, in answer to 
the last question, I have to say I have 
no knowledge of the subject ; I do not 
know, and never have known, who were 
the guarantors ; I conceive the words 
“bogus Petitions ” ought not to have 
been used. In reply to my hon. Friend 
behind me, I think he will find my 
answer in the answer I am about to 
give to the question on the Paper. 
The total number of Magistrates placed 
upon the Commission of the Peace for the 
county boroughs of Lancashire since 
August last is 145. Of these, so far as 
I can ascertain, 118 are supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Government, while 24 were 
appointed as representatives of working 
men, some of them being Liberals, some 
Conservatives, and some not attached to 
either Party. In these 14 boroughs the 
proportion of Parties was in last August, 
when I entered Office, more than three 
opponents to one supporter of the Govern- 
ment ; and in no one of these boroughs, 
except Rochdale, where the Parties are 
now equal, have the appointments that I 
have made brought the number of 
Liberals up to that of their opponents, 
the latter being nearly two to one, or, to 
be quite exact, in the proportion of 20 to 
11. The 12 Magistrates whom I have 
appointed for Liverpool were not all 
supporters of the present Government, 
one of them being a Dissentient Liberal, 
and one of them a representative of the 
working men. It is not the case that the 
number of Liberals upon the Liverpool 
Bench is now 50 Liberals to 60 Con- 
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servatives. That proportion, is in fact, 
30 supporters of the present Government 
to 80 opponents. During the six years 
from August, 1886, to August, 1892, the 
iate Government appointed 30 Magis- 
trates for Liverpool, of whom 27 were 
Conservatives, three were Liberal 
Unionists, and no one was @ Liberal. 

Mr. FORWOOD: Do I understand 
the right hon. Gentleman to say that no 
supporters of the present Government 
were appointed to the Commission of the 
Peace iu Liverpool during the last six 
years ? 

*Mr. BRYCE: I can only repeat the 
numbers I have just read. Between 
August, 1886, and August, 1892, 30 
Magistrates were appointed, of whom 27 
were Conservatives and three Liberal 
Unionists. Not one was @ Liberal. 

Mr. FORWOOD : From whence did 
the right hon. Gentleman get the in- 
formation as to no Liberals being 
appointed ? 

Mr. BRYCE: I got it froma list of 
Magistrates appointed during the last 
six years, furnished to me by friends in 
Liverpool. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) : Are 
we to understand that in the number of 
Liberals none of the working men are in- 
cluded ? 

*Mr. BRYCE : The working men have 
been classed as separate altogether. 
Some of them are Liberals—probably the 
greater number ; some are Conservatives; 
but a considerable number are not 
attached to either Party ; and I have no 
record as regards their politics. 

Mr. BARTLEY: Do I understand 
the Government does not include working 
men among its snpporters ? 

*Mr. BRYCE; That understanding 
would be exactly contrary to what I have 
just stated. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : Are 
we to understand that the right hon. 
Gentleman, having taken so much pains 
with regard to the polities of the 
opponents of the Government, has not 
taken the trouble to ascertain what those 
of the working men are ? 

*Mr. BRYCE: I have reckoned work- 
ing men as being appointed simply in 
the interests of working men, and that 
is why less attention has been paid 
to their politics than to the politics of 
other persons. 
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THE BURGH POLICE ACT, 1892. 


Mr. JACKS (Stirlingshire) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland if ie is 
aware that great anxiety exists in Scot- 
land as to the result of Sections 5 and 9 
of the Burgh Police Bill of 1892, which 
comes into force on the 15th of May ; 
and if he could conveniently inform the 
House if any, and what, steps are being 
or will be taken to prevent these results ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Trevetyan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : In reply to my hon. Friend, 
I am well aware that great and, in the 
opinion of the Government, well-founded 
anxiety exists in Scotland among men of 
ali classes as to the effect of sections in 
the Burgh Police Act relating to the 
creation of populous places. A short 
amending Bill is in preparation, which I 
shall ask leave to introduce to-morrow, 
and which I hope will pass unopposed, 
as the 15th May is now very near. 


UNDISCHARGED BANKRUPTS. 


Mr. HOWARD WHITBREAD 
(Beds., S.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a resolution of 
the Luton Chamber of Commerce, point- 
ing out the danger to the trading com- 
munity which arises from the large and 
increasing number of bankrupts who con- 
tinue to carry on business although they 
have not obtained their discharge, and 
suggesting as a remedy that an annual 
supplement to The London Gazette be 
published giving the names of all undis- 
charged bankrupts, and that all undis- 
charged bankrupts be required once a 
year to attend their respective Courts for 
examination; and whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government propose to give effect 
to such recommendations ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tnt BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. MunpeE ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): Yes, Sir; I received the 
resolution in question. The names of 
all persons who are adjudicated bank- 
rupt are duly published in The London 
Gazette at the time of adjudication, and 
the names of such bankrupts as are dis- 
charged are also published in the same 
manner when the discharge is granted. 
The expense of re-publishing annually a 
separate list of undischarged bankrupts 
would amount to several thousands a 


year. Before all undischarged bank- 
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rupts can be required once a year to 
attend their respective Courts for exami- 
nation further legislation would be neces- 
sary, which I am not at present prepared 
to recommend. 


RAILWAY RATES AT SHEERNESS, 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he has received resolutions passed by 
the Local Board of Health, Sheerness, 
Kent, complaining of the great injury 
caused to the trade of Sheerness owing to 
the recent excessive increase of railway 
rates ; and if he will do all in his power 
to find a remedy ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Board of 
Trade cannot trace the resolutions re- 
ferred to. I am assured they have not 
been received direct from the Local 
Board of Health. If a copy is forwarded 
to me I will have the matter inquired 
into. 


DOCKYARD CLASSIFICATION. 


Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether he is now able to state the 
decision of the Government with respect 
to the system of classification in Her 
Majesty’s Docky ards ? 

Tae CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dun- 
dee): As I have frequently stated in the 
House, all the Dockyard questions are 
being considered together, and it is not 
desirable to announce a decision on any 
one until the general result can be stated. 
I have, therefore, nothing to add to my 
former answers to the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
Is the hon. Gentleman aware that there 
is the greatest anxiety and dissatisfaction 
in the Dockyard on this question, and 
that most conflicting rumours have 
gained currency as to the intentions of 
the Government ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I have not 
heard of any rumours. We are doing 
our best to come to a decision as soon 
as possible. 


THE CORVEE IN EGYPT. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES 


(Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Her Majesty’s Government have given 
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attention to Lord Cromer’s statement in 
his Report on Egypt, dated 9th March, 
1893, that forced labour still exists in 
order to prevent inundations when ¢he 
Nile is exceptionally high, as was the 
ease last year, the existence of which, 
though not so great a hardship as the 
corvee, is to be regretted, and also to 
his further statement that the Public 
Works Department is at present engaged 
in considering and working out a scheme 
beth as regards the payment of the 
corvée called out on the Nile banks 
during the flood, and for the completion 
of the Nile protection works in a shorter 
period than is possible with the limited 
funds annually available ; whether the 
system of forced labour known as _ the 
corvée has subsisted in Egypt during 
the 10 years’ English occupation of 
the country, and has not yet been 
abolished ; and whether Her Majesty's 
Government propose to take any measures 
for the abolition of this form of involun- 
tary labour ? 

*THe UNDER 
STATE ror FOREIGN 


SECRETARY oF 
AFFAIRS 


(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick) : (1.) Yes. (2.) The answer is yes, 


in the limited sense now attached to 
the corvée. (3.) Lord Cromer’s Report, 
page 14, shows that the matter is re- 
ceiving the attention ot the Egyptian 
Government, and Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment do not propose to interfere. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: What 
does the hon. Baronet imply by the 
words “in a limited sense”? Does he 
mean that the labour is forced, but 
is paid for ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I shall be happy to 
give the hon. Member references to pas- 
sages in the Blue Book which will fully 
explain my meaning. 


THE HULL STRIKE. 


Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether his 
attention has been called to the resolu- 
tion passed at a meeting of 30,000 
workmen held at Victoria Park, London, 
on Sunday last, protesting against the 
Naval and Military Forces being used at 
Huil in the labour dispute existing there ; 
and whether the Government is now pre- 
pared to withdraw the Naval and Mili- 
tary Forces from Hull ? 
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Mr. ASQUITH: The Naval and 
Military Forces now at Hull were sent, 
and have been used, not to take one side 
or the other in an industrial dispute, but 
to aid in the preservation of the peace 
and the protection of life and property. 
For this purpose the Local Authorities 
are of opinion—and I concur with them 
—that the presence of the Forces is 
still necessary ; and, until the necessity 
ceases to exist, they will not be with- 
drawn. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: May I ask 
whether it is true that a requisition has 
been made for additional Forces to be 
sent to Hulf, and whether these addi- 
tional Forces are to be sent ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes, Sir; that is 
true 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON 
(Middlesbrough): Will the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary take steps 
to send the additional Forces to Hull for 
the purpose of preventing the free 
labourers from breaking the peace among 
themselves ? I should like also to ask 
whether the Home Secretary is aware 
that a free labourer attacked another 
free labourer the other evening with a 
knife ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : I am not aware of 
the fact stated by the hon. Member. 
The Government, in dealing with these 
matters, necessarily depend on the de- 
mands made on them by the Local 
Authorities, and it is in compliance with 
those demands that the additional Force 
has been sent to Hull. 

Mr. CHARLES DARLING (Dept- 
ford): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can give the House any information 
as to how the fire at the Hull Docks was 
caused ; whether a hose was found to be 
so damaged as to be-useless in extin- 
guishing the flames; whether any men 
have been, or are likely to be, deprived 
of work in consequence of the destruec- 
tion of stock in trade; and what steps 
have been taken to prevent the further 
destruction of property at Hull ? 

Mr. J. HAVELOCK WILSON : Be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman an- 
swers that question, may I ask if he is 
aware it was the usual practice for many 
years for smoking in the docks to be 
strictly prohibited, and whether since the 
free labourers were brought there they 
have been allowed to smoke amongst the 
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timber, and where cotton is stored, so 
that they have caused this fire and pro- 
bably many more ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: On this point I 
must take my information from the 
Local Authorities, and they inform me 
that fires, which are believed by the 
Local Authorities to be the result of in- 
cendiarism, occurred in several places on 
Sunday. All were promptly extinguished 
except one in the large timber yard, 
which was still burning yesterday. I 
believe, however, it is now out. It isa 
fact that the fire hose was cut. I have 
no information as to men beipg deprived 
of work in consequence of the fire ; but 
damage to the extent of £50,000 has 
been done. In answer to the last para- 
graph, I have to say that the Mayor has 
telegraphed for additional soldiers and 
police, and I have authorised the despatch 
this morning of 25 mounted men of the 
Metropolitan Police to assist in the pre- 
servation or order. 


Salmon Fishing on 


ARCHBISHOP KHRIMIAN. 


Mr.GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN (Kent, 
Tonbridge) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he is aware that the Czar has power to 
grant letters of naturalisation to Arch- 
bishop Khrimian, on his taking up his 
residence in Russian territory, without 
reference to the Porte or to any other State ; 
whether the Archbishop has made a 
formal protest against his detention in 
Jerusalem, as a violation of the privileges 
granted to the Christian population in the 
Ottoman Empire and solemnly secured 
by International Treaties and Imperial 
Firmans ; whether the 62nd Article of 
the Berlin Treaty stipulates in precise 
terms for the transit of all Christian 
clergy throughout the Ottoman Empire 
without hindrance or molestation; and 
whether, throughout Armenia, Her 
Majesty’s Government will reconsider its 
decision and use its best endeavours to 
obtain for the Catholicos-elect permis- 
sion to leave Jerusalem and to embark at 
Jaffa for Erivan at an early date ? 

*Sir E. GREY: (1.) I am not aware 
of any special Convention on the subject 
between Russia and Turkey. The Ukase 
of the Senate relative to the naturalisation 
of foreigners in Russia makes a five years’ 
residence a necessary preliminary to an 
application for Russian naturalisation. 
(2.) Iam not aware of such a protest. 


Mr. J. Havelock Wilson 
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(3.) The paragraph of the 62nd Article 
which appears to be alluded to refers to 
the movements in the Ottoman Empire 
of ecclesiastics, pilgrims, and monks of 
foreign nationality. (4.) Her Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to take any 
initiative in the matter. 


SALMON FISHING ON THE SCOTCH 
COAST. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
if it is intended that the recently ap- 
pointed Committee to inquire into the 
question of Sea Fisheries shall take evi- 
dence upon the subject of salmon fishing 
round the coasts of Scotland; and, if not, 
if he will extend the powers of the Com- 
mittee so as to embrace this important 
question ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: In reply to 
the hon. Member, I may point out that 
the Select Committee is appointed to in- 
quire into the Sea Fisheries of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and that I must 
refer him to the President of the 
Board of Trade to say whether the Go- 
vernment will extend further powers to 
that Committee. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Then I put 
the question to that right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MUNDELLA : This Committee 
has been appointed solely with the object 
of obtaining an inquiry into questions 
connected with the sea fishing industry, 
which is governed by acts of a totally 
different nature from those which relate 
to salmon fishing. It appears to me, 
therefore, to be very inexpedient to ex- 
tend the Reference in the manner sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. 

Mr. MACFARLANE: Then I beg 
to give Notice, in view of the vast im- 
portance of this subject, I shall at the 
earliest opportunity call attention to it 
and move a Resolution thereon. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether it has been the custom of the 
Admiralty to purchase copies of the 
Journal of the Royal United Service 
Institution for distribution to the various 
ships in commission ; and whether this 
custom is to be discontinued ; and, if so, 
on what grounds ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The answer 
to the first part of this question is in the 
affirmative. On the establishment of 
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separate Libraries for officers, it was 
arranged that such bopks as were not 
specially suited for the seamen’s reading 


+” should be eliminated from the Seamen’s 


Libraries. It has not been considered 
desirable to appropriate any part of the 
small sum available for the Officers’ 
Libraries to the purchase of this Journal. 


THE MAGAZINE RIFLE. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
Government of Victoria gave an order 
for about 5,000 of the magazine rifle 
when it was first adopted, but subse- 
quently countermanded the order; and 
whether any new order has since been 
received from that Government for maga- 
zine rifles of a later mark ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Campsetit-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): My reply to the three 
points in the question is in the affirmative. 
The second order, which was for a very 
small number of rifles, has also been 
countermanded. 


ARMY ENLISTMENT. 

Mr. HANBURY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether the 
number of men now entering the Army 
is largely below that of those recruited 
during the corresponding weeks of last 
year ; and, if so, whether it is to be 
attributed to a suspension, partial or 
total, of special enlistments, or to what 
other cause ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Army is at present so full that we 
have been able to raise the standard for 
certain corps and to minimise special en- 
listments. 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION GRANT. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether it 
is intended to continue to pay to those 
County Councils who have not devoted 
to Technical Education the whole fund 
paid to them on account of the Local 
Taxation (Customs and Excise) Grant, 
the full amount of such grant ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow er, Wolverhampton, E.): Under the 
Local Taxation Act, 1890, it is not at 
present compulsory on a County Council 
to apply the moneys received by them 
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under that Act to purposes of the Tech- 
nical Instruction Act. I am glad to say 
that a very large proportion of the coun- 
ties and county boroughs have applied 
the whole sums received from those duties 
to technical and intermediate education. 
I have no authority to withhold any 
moneys payable under the Act of 1890 
on the ground suggested. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON: Do I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman to 
say the money will be paid this year to 
counties which have not expended any- 
thing on technical education ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER : I am sorry to 


say it will. 


THE INDIAN COTTON DUTIES. 

Mr. SAMUEL SMITH (Flintshire) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether his attention has 
been called to the report that the Indian 
Government intend to re-impose the 
Cotton Duties ; and whether, in that case, 
they will impose countervailing duties on 
Indian manufactures so as to deprive the 
proposed measure of a _ protective 
character ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
Secretary of State has not heard of any 
intention on the part of the Government 
of India to propose a re-imposition of the 
Cotton Duties. It is, therefore, unneces- 
sary to consider the point referred to in 
the second part of my hon. Friend’s 
question. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Mr. THOMAS ROBINSON (Glou- 
cester): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether, 
having regard to the possible early return 
of cholera to this country, he has con- 
sidered the desirability of granting a 
contribution from the National Exchequer 
to the Local Sanitary Authorities at the 
different ports in this country towards 
any extra expenses which may be thrown 
upon the locality in this matter; and 
whether, under all the circumstances, he 
is prepared favourably to consider any 
application which may be made to him 
in this respect ? 

Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I must remind 
my hon. Friend of the reply given by 
the Secretary to the Treasury to a similar 
question on the 17th of this month, and 
also of the statement made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer on the same sub- 
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ject in connection with his Budget last 
evening. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
I should like to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer on what ground he stated 
that the grant of this contribution would 
require several pennies in the £ to be 
added to the Income Tax? Is there any 
reason for supposing the sum required 
would exceed £200,000 ? Would it not 
probably be less than that ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. MHarcovrt, 
Derby) : What I said was that I should 
like to receive from my right hon. Friend 
an estimate of the cost. I understand he 
puts it at £200,000. 

Mr. HENEAGE : Less than that. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I should like 
to see the details of this estimate. 

Mr. HENEAGE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman receive a deputation from 
the various ports? Full information 
would then be given him. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : If the right 
hon. Gentleman desires me to receive a 
deputation I certainly will do so; but I 
do not know that I can add anything 


to my former statements. 


UNSANITARY SHIPS. 

Mr. HAVELOCK WILSON : I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if his attention has been called to 
the statement made by 30 passengers 
on board the Allan Line steamship 
Norwegian, which left Glasgow on the 
3lst of March last, complaining of the 
unsanitary condition of the accommoda- 
tion on that vessel ; and, if so, what steps 
will he take for the purpose of insisting 
on the Allan Line providing better 
accommodation for their passengers ; and 
will he instruct the Board of Trade 
officials to refuse to grant a certificate of 
clearance to such vessels until such 
accommodation has been provided in 
accordance with the Board of Trade 
Regulations ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Yes, and I have 
called for a full Report, and until it is 
received Iam unable to judge to what 
extent, if any, there has been a failure to 
comply with the Board of Trade Regu- 
lations. ; 


SWAZILAND. 
Baron HENRY DE WORMS (Liver- 
pool, East Toxteth): I beg to ask the 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


{COMMONS} 
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Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he is able to give to the House 
any information relative to the reported 
failure of the Conference between Sir 
Henry Loch and President Kriiger ; and 
whether he is-now in a position to state 
whether any agreement has been arrived 
at with regard to the future of Swazi- 
land ? 


THe UNDER SECETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. S. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The Conference has not been a failure, 
but in Sir H. Loch’s opinion a success, 
and Sir H. Loch and President Kriiger 
have had a satisfactory and profitable 
discussion. A full account of what 
passed is on its way home ; and I hope, 
before long, to be able to lay on the 
Table Papers in regard to the whole 
question. 


COLLECTION OF THE INCOME TAX. 

Mr. BARTLEY: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in view of 
the fact that “ The Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act, 1892,” Section 3, limits 
the collection of Income Tax for the 
year which commenced on the 6th April, 
1892, and terminated on the 6th April, 
1893, and that the authority of this 
Statute terminated on 6th April last, 
will he explain what Statute is now in 
force.to authorise the collection ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I answered 
this question at length last night in reply 
to the hon. Member for Droitwich. 
There has always been an interval of 
some months between the expiry of one 
Inland Revenue Act and the passing of 
another. The practice pursued this year 
has been the same as that always pursued 
in the general convenience—that is, that 
of deducting the tax on dividends, &c., at 
the rate which prevailed in the preceding 
year. The hon. Member will find the 
answer to this question was given by the 
Prime Minister on March 23, 1882. 


THE DISTURBANCES IN BELFAST. 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department a ques- 
tion of which I have given him private 
Notice—namely, whether his attention 
has been called to a statement made in 
to-day’s Times that after the Second 
Reading of the Home Rule Bill a scene 
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of disorder occurred in Skibbereen County 
Court, that the windews of a Protestant 
clergyman and merchant who took part 
in the recent Unionist meeting were 
smashed ; and whether extra police will 
be drafted into the town and steps be 
taken to protect the Protestant imhabit- 
ants of Skibbereen from such acts of 
violence ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I only received Notice 
of the question a few moments. ago, and 
there has not been time to communicate 
with the Irish Offite. The question had 
better be deferred until Thursday. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I wish 
to ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
can now complete the official record of 
the rioting which he began last night, 
especially with regard to what has taken 
place in the Queen’s Island works, where 
the whole body of Catholic workmen 
have been driven out from the works and 
deprived of their means of subsistence ; 
whether the military and police, after the 
workmen had been expelled, were 
attacked by stones, bottles, and iron 
missiles ; whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man can state accurately or approxi- 
mately the number of workmen driven out 


of employment, the number of houses 
looted or attacked, the number of persons 
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far as yet is known is due to persons 
entirely out of control and who are not in 
the employment of any large Corporation 
or any responsible body or individual in 
Belfast ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 
S.): May I ask, with reference to the 
telegram of last evening that a group of 
idie men at the gate prevented the 
Catholics returning to their work, 
whether those idle men were ship 
carpenters, or whether it was a crowd 
collected at the gates not connected with 
the shipyard ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : It is impossible for 
me to auswer these detailed questions 
with reference to what took place at 
Belfast without a little more notice than 
I have received. I hope to be in a 
position to supply the information asked 
for by the hon. Member for North Kerry 
on Thursday. But for the purposes of 
the day the House may think it sufficient 
if I read a communication which I have 
received from my right hon, Friend at 
Dublin, which continues the narrative of 
what took piace after the events men- 
tioned in the previous telegram— 

“The injuries received by the men assaulted 


at the Queen’s Island shipyard were only slight 
blows with fists and kicks. Lest any Catholic 








injured, the number of arrests made, and 
the sentences imposed ; what steps will 
be taken to enable the hundreds of 


driven-out workmen to resume their | 
employment ; whether the daily proces- 
sion of thousands of men from the | 
Queen’s Island works through the city | 
armed with sticks and bars of iron, and | 
the throwing of stones, is calculated to 
conduace to the public peace and will be 
permitted to continue. 
*Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, | 
W.): I will also ask whether the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware that no pro- | 
cession takes place beyond that which 


necessarily results from a number of | 


workmen following the same route to the 


same destination every day ; whether he | 


is aware that every effort has been and is 
being made by those responsible for peace 
and order in Belfast to minimise as far as 


possible these unhappy disturbances and | 


to bring about a better state of things ; 


is he aware that steps have been taken | 


by the leaders of opinion ef all classes in 
Belfast to bring before the people the 
necessity of tranquillity in present cir- 
cumstances ; and that the disturbance as 


workmen should be in the yard and afraid to 
leave it, the Town Commissioners at the dinner 
hour, at 1 p.m., went there with six pickets of 
infantry and six parties of pol'ce with Resident 
and Military Magistrates. The pickets were 
posted along the road which passes the yard at 
intervals of about 120 yards ; so that any one 
seeking protection could claim it openly or pro- 
ceed to the city under police protection. Noone 
claimed such protection, although it was under- 
stood that some Catholics were still on the 
works. The Protestant workers resented the 
presence of the police,and began stone-throwing. 
Two pickets were ordered to fix bayonets, which 
caused a dispersal of the mob. Stones were, 
however, still thrown over hoardings and roofs. 
At 2 p.m. yesterday the Queen’s Island men re- 
sumed work, and all was quiet. Many Catholics 
| were escorted out of the works by their Protes- 
tant fellow-workers. The rivet boys in another 
yard (that of Workman and Clarke) put up a 
| notice that all Home Rulers should leave the 

works, and as the firm did not yield to this de- 

mand the boys struck work, and consequently 

the platers are ‘out’ also. The Catholic girls 

referrel to in yesterday's wire at the dinner 
| hour demanded to be paid off, but were refused, 
and on being told to return to work declined to 
| do so, and are now ‘out.’ When the Queen's 
| Island men were returning from work at 5.30 

p.m. yesterday, some glass was broken in Pro- 
testant and Catholic public-houses, and some 

glass was also broken on border-line between 
rival quarters. Six pickets of infantry were on 
duty up to 10.30 p.m. to block streets, but at 
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that hour the city became quiet and has re- 
mained so up to this hour, 1.10 p.m., Tuesday. 
The inhabitants of the Shankhill Road (Protes- 
tant quarter) have called a meeting to arrange 
for the preservation of the peace to-night in 
conjunction with the police. The aspect of 
affairs at present may be described as distinctly 
favourable.” 


Lancashire County 


MOTIONS. 


LANCASHIRE COUNTY MAGISTRACY 
(APPOINTMENT). ; 


MOTION FOR ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. THOMAS LEGH, Member for 
South West Lancashire, rose in his 
place, and asked leave to move the 
Adjournment of the House for the pur- 
pose of discussing a definite matter of 
urgent public importance—namely, “ the 
action of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster in revoking the Memoran- 
dum of 1870, and in reverting, in the 
appointment of Lancashire County 
Magistrates, to the system which was 
then abandoned with general approval, 
and to the wholesale appointment of 
Magistrates of one political Party in the 
various boroughs in Lancashire.” 

Mr. SEXTON rose to Order. He 
asked whether the revocation of the 
Memorandum of 1870 by a Minister of 
the Crown was a subject to be dealt 
with by moving the Adjournment of the 
House, or whether the hon. Member 
interested in the question should not 
ballot for a day and take his chance ? 
*Mr. SPEAKER: It is optional with 
the hon. Member whether he proposes 
to take this course or not, and the House 
must judge. I understand that the 
Memorandum of 1870 applied specially 
to Lancashire and the appointment of 
Magistrates within that area. Is it your 
pleasure that leave be given ? 


Not less than 40 Members having 
risen to support the demand, 


Mr. LEGH regretted that he had not 
been able to secure a better opportunity 
for raising the question. He had selected 
the present method of procedure because 
the Chancellor of the Duchy occupied a 
particularly enviable position, inasmuch 
as his salary did not appear on the 
Votes, and therefore he could not be 
attacked in Committee of Supply, and 
because the Government had taken the 
whole time of the House, and the Home 


Mr. Asquith 


{COMMONS} 
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Rule Bill might be under discussion for 
the next two or three months. The ques- 
tion would have been raised long ago had 
those interested in it. not been prevented 
by various causes, such as the difficulty 
of presenting Papers, the absence of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy abroad, and the 
discussion on the Home Rule Bill. The 
facts in relation to this matter were very 
simple. Prior to 1870 County Magis- 
trates in. Lancashire were appointed by 
the Chancellor of the Duchy directly ; 
but in April of that year a Minute was 
issued by the then Chancellor (Lord 
Dufferin), assimilating the practice in 
Lancashire to that of the rest of the 
country. Lord Dufferin was not a 
Member of the Cabinet at the time, but 
they had they the authority of the 
present Lord Chancellor for the state- 
ment that the question was of suffi- 
cient importance to be treated as 
a Cabinet question. He need hardly 
remind the House that in 1870 the 
present Prime Minister was the head of 
the Government, and only two years 
before the right hon. Gentleman had 
been a Lancashire Member himself. In 
replying to a deputation which waited 
on him on the 22nd of March, 
the Lord Chancellor said that in 1871 
it was thought expedient to make a 
change by means of a Minute to which 
the Cabinet were parties. The right 
hon.’ Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Duchy alluded to the Memorandum as a 
temporary arrangement, which rested 
only on a voluntary concession of one of 
his Predecessors; but he (Mr. Legh) 
could find nothing in the Minute to 
justify the statement. As a matter of 
fact, it directly contradicted it, for it 
said that, so far as it was in the power 
of the Government, it was intended that 
the arrangement should be a permanent 
one. The object of the change was well 
known. The Lord Lieutenant, in his 
communication with the Chancellor of 
the Duchy, made use of the phrase, 
“The chaos which existed prior to 
1870.” He supposed that was a poli- 
tical chaos, because up to that time 
the Magistrates were invariably selected 
in accordance with their political views. 
It was unnecessary for him to enlarge on 
the advantages which the Lord Lieu- 
tenant possessed over the temporary 
occupant of a political office; but he 
would point out that it was only quite 
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recently that there had been any sug- 
gestion that the system instituted in 1870 
had been in any respect a failure, and 
even now he did not gather that the 
Lord Lieutenant was charged with ap- 
pointing improper persons. Everybody 
knew that, as a matter of fact, he had 


been exceedingly particular, and had not , 


gone ou the principle of appointing men 
as Magistrates because they were county 
magnates. He had not even selected 
Peers, but had always taken special care 
to appoint people who would guarantee 
to work, who resided in the neighbour- 
hood, and took an interest in its affairs. 
It was quite impossible for anybody to 
quote an instance of any person having 
been jobbed into the position of Magis- 
trate by the Lord Lieutenant. If all the 
Lord Lieutenants of the country had taken 
the same trouble in exercising their right 
of nomination, there would have been 
less excuse for interfering than there 
was at present. The appalling charge 
against Lord Sefton was that in 1886 he 
became a Liberal Unionist, and that 
since 1886 gentlemen belonging to the 
Liberal Party had not found their way to 
the Bench in sufficient numbers. It was 


perfectly true that Lord Sefton was a 
Liberal Unionist, but he was a poli- 
tician of a very mild and unaggressive 
type. He was not connected with any 
political organisation, and he (Mr. Legh) 


had never heard of his appearing 
on a political platform. He seemed 
to have carried his aversion to politics 
to an excess, and looked upon any 
recommendation for the County Ma- 
gistracy that came from the House 
of Commons with extreme suspicion, 
and he (Mr. Legh) would like to know 
whether the Member for Southport and 
the Member for the Ormskirk Division 
had found the cause of gentlemen nomi- 
nated for the County Bench greatly ad- 
vanced by their taking it ap and recom- 
mending them to the Lord Lieutenant. 
What did the complaint amount to? 
What struck him was the extreme 
patience which had been displayed by 
the Liberal Party in Lancashire. For 
six years he had never heard them com- 
plain in any shape or form—[Cries of 
“Oh !j]—but in November or December 
they awoke to the fact that they had not 
adequate representation on the Bench, 
and representations were addressed to the 
Chancellor of the Duchy from various 
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quarters. He had never been able to 
hear of this discontent himself. The 
only rumours he had heard were state- 
ments that representations had been made 
to the right hon. Gentleman from the 
Liberal Club in Manchester. There 
seemed to be a certain Mr. Guthrie, who 
took upon himself to collect the figures 
with regard to the composition of 
the County Bench throughout England, 
and to show the proportion of political ap- 
pointments. Taking that gentleman's 
figures as comparatively accurate, he 
found that there were five counties for- 
tunate enough to possess Lord Lieutenants 
who followed Mr. Gladstone, and the pro- 
portion of Liberals in those counties 
was—lIn Bedford, 14 per cent. ; in North- 
ampton, 17 per ceut.; in Somerset, 20 
per cent. ; in Warwickshire, 10 per cent. ; 
and in Westmoreland, 28 per cent. In 
Lancashire, the proportion was 21 per 
cent., and only one county—Westmore- 
land—-had a larger percentage of Liberal 
Magistrates, and he believed that there 
the increase could be traced to the inge- 
nuity of the present Lord Lieutenant in 
discovering qualifications in some of his 
nominations. Whose fault was it that 
the proportion of Radical Magistrates 
was so small? Certainly it was not the 
fault of the Lord Lieutenant. [Cries of 
*Oh!”] The Chancellor of the Duchy 
or Mr. Guthrie had pointed out that 
before 1883 45 to 55 per cent. of the 
Magistrates appointed were Radicals ; 
and surely, if it was anybody’s fault, it 
was the fault of the Prime Minister that 
they had changed their politics. The 
Lord Lieutenant, when he appointed the 
men, could not possibly tell that they 
were going to change, any more than 
they could predict the policy of right 
hon. Gentlemen. But even 21 per cent. 
was not a disproportionate representation 
ou the Magisterial Bench of the Radicals 
of Lancashire. The Magistrates were 
taken from the classes, and the classes 
were all on one side; therefore, if the 
Radicals got 20 per cent. of them, they 
had not much to complain of. The Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy had stated in his 
communication to the Lord Lieutenant 
that he should 

*be reluctant, in the interests of the office 
he held, to assume the exercise of this large and 
most delicate patronage ;” 
but his letter culminated in the impetuous 
demand that 39 prominent Radical poli- 
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ticians should be added to the Bench, 
chiefly on the ground that the injustice 
which now existed should be remedied in 
the interest of the due administratioa of 
justice. 

*Mr. BRYCE: Many of them were 
not prominent politicians at all. 

Mr. LEGH said, that was the right 
hon. Gentleman’s idea of the way in 
which an “ extremely delicate patronage ” 
should be exercised. Lord Sefton did 
not find himself in a position to subscribe 
to these “thirty-nine articles” of the 
Radical creed, and no_ self-respecting 
man would have acted in any other way. 
The Chancellor of the Duchy replied by 
issuing a sort of Ukase, which would, 
perhaps, have more befitted a Russian 
Government or Oriental potentate than as 
proceeding from an enlightened and 
cultured Representative- of modern de- 
mocracy. The question was, why should 
politics have anything to do with selec- 
tions for the Bench? What was the 
object aimed at? He took it that even 
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if every single Magistrate was a follower 
of the Prime Minister the administration 
of justice would not suffer; but what 


was aimed at was to get hold of people 
who lived in the neighbourhood, who held 
positions of responsibility, and who would 
take an interest in the administration of 
justice. Whatever might be thought of 
the action of the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
no one could deny that it was a startling 
innovation. Here they had for the first 
time, so far as he was aware, an official 
declaration that a certain number of 
Magistrates must be Radical, and it was 
the first time in which such a position in 
politics had been openly avowed. There 
were two explanations which suggested 
themselves to his mind. The right hon. 
Gentleman was a student of American 
political life, and apparently he had 
adopted and had go this Colleagues to con- 
cur in the adoption of one of the leading 
features of the Presidental Election— 
namely, that the spoils belonged to the 
victors, or, in other words, that official 
positions were to be the rewards of 
Party services. But why stop at 
Magistrates? Why not carry the 
principle into the Army and Navy? If 
Conservatives and Unionists were not fit 
to be Judges, they were not fit to com- 
mand or drill, or even to post the letters 
of the people. Perhaps it would be 
advisable for the Postmaster General to 


Mr. Legh 
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inquire into the politics of postmen. But 
how had the Home Secretary been 
“squared”? The other day the Home 
Secretary laid it down that politics ought 
to have no connection whatever with ap- 
pointments to judicial functions. This 
was not the first time that the frank and 
outspoken declarations of the Home 
Secretary had caused some slight em- 
barrassment to his colleagues. But there 
were Gentlemen on the same side of the 
House who did not hold the same views. 
In a discussion a short time back in the 
County Council, with reference to the 
salary of a Judge, the hon. Member for 
Battersea (Mr. John Burns) had opposed 
an increase of the salary because the 
Judge was not in sympathy with the 
democracy. To find indications of the 
policy of the present Government, he 
always turned to the hon. Member for 
Northampton, or rather, his organ. In 
that paper the hon. Member had been 
hounding on the Lord Chancellor for a 
long time, telling him that hé had “a 
public duty to perform.” The hon. 
Member regarded Ministers as the 
servants of their Party ; and had declared 
that no one required more looking after 
as a general rule than a Liberal Minister. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) rose 
to Order. He wanted to ask if the hon. 
Gentleman was not going beyond the 
question ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man must keep strictly to the question 
of the conduct of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster in the matter. 

Mr. LEGH, resuming, said the 
Chancellor of the Duchy, having received 
his orders, went to deal with his own 
Lord Lieutenant with the proverbial 
light heart, but the feverish zeal with 
which the right hon. Gentleman dealt 
with this matter suggested that he feared 
he might not occupy his present position 
long ; and if that was so, what would 
happen ? It was very probable that in 
12 months’ time, the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s position would be occupied by a 
Conservative or a Liberal Unionist. 
Certainly he did not envy the right hon. 
Gentleman’s successor his post. Day 
and night, in season and out of season, 
he would be pestered by people who 
thought they had _ rendered political 
services to the Party in power who 
would be claiming to be made Magis- 
trates. In his opinion, the ill-advised 
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action of the Chancellor of the Duchy 
must introduce to the Bench a marked 
element of discord. He supposed his 
action would be ratified by the hon. 
Member for Peterborough (Mr. A. C. 
Morton), and the hon. Member for 
Northampton, and other hon. Members 
on the other side of the House, but he 
(Mr. Legh) could not help thinking that 
his action would. be viewed by all im- 
partial persons with something very 
much like disgust. Even his own Party 
organs in Laneashire were finding fault 
with him, and he was quite sure that the 
right hon. Gentleman had permanently 
injured his political reputation by being 
the first person who had sought to 
prostitute the County Bench to Party 
political purposes. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said he 
rose to second the Resolution. He 
desired to join in this protest against the 
arbitrary ukase of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy. What the Unionist Members of 
Lancashire—and they were the majority 
of Members for that county—did not 
understand was, that there was anything 
in the position of Lancashire or of the 
Chancellor of the Duchy why that 


county should be treated with a high- 
handedness which the Lord Chancellor 
did not venture to apply to England and 


Wales. There were special reasons why 
such action should not have been taken 
in Lancashire. The system which the 
Chancellor of the Duchy had re- 
introduced was in existence up _ to 
1870, and was a_ miserable failure. 
The right hon. Gentleman had referred 
somewhat pedantically to the ancient 
custom which he was reintroducing. It 
was very remarkable that eager re- 
formers of the type of the right hon. 
Gentleman were so ready to rake up any 
discarded and discredited system if only 
it suited their purposes to do so. The 
right hon. Gentleman ought to know 
that the system of which he now ex- 
pressed approval was put to death with 
universal approval in 1870, on the under- 
standing that it was never to rise again. 
Up to that time both sides had been in 
the habit of appointing Magistrates in 
batches just as the right hon. Gentleman 
was now doing. Then, as now, appoint- 
ments were made to the Bench not 


because Magistrates were wanted, but | 


because Party hacks wanted to be 
Magistrates, and the result was that 
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there were in 1870 over 900 Magistrates 
in Lancashire, or a good deal more 
Magistrates than policemen. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the old system 
was temporarily abolished by the volun- 
tary act of one of his predecessors. The 
right hon. Gentleman was wrong. It 
was not temporarily abolished, and it 
was not abolished by the act of one of 
his predecessors alone. The abolition 
was agreed on by both Parties, as they 
had grown sick and tired of the dis- 
grace which had been brought on their 
Parties and on the Judicial Bench by 
the competition in jobbery which had 
been in progress before 1870, and 
which was to be renewed if the policy 
of the right hon. Gentleman prevailed. 
The abolition of the system was so 
much the effect of an agreement be- 
tween the two Parties that its terms 
were absolutely embodied in a Minute. 
Lord Dufferin, who was the Chancellor 
of the Duchy at the time, quoted Colonel 
Wilson Patten as saying, on behalf of 
the Conservatives, he had 


“No doubt that every future Government 
will be able to resist political pressure for the 
appointment of Magistrates by any recurrence 
to the old system.” 


The declaration made by Lord Dufferin 
himself was very much more important, 
as he was actually in office at the 
time of the abolition of the system, 
and he abolished it with the consent 
of his colleagues, of whom the present 
Prime Minister was one. Lord Dufferin 
said— 

“T have further to inform your Lordship 
that it is intended by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment that this arrangement should be a per- 
manent one, so far as it is in their power to 
render it so.’ 

The only difference between the position 
of 1870 and the position now was that 
Magistrates were no longer charged 
with more or less political and ad- 
ministrative duties and were almost 
solely judicial officers, so that political 
bias ought, less than ever, to be imported 
into their appointments. Was the 
present Chancellor of the Duchy likely 
to have less political bias than Lord 
Dufferin or than the present Lord 
Lieutenant of Lancashire, who was ap- 
pointed with the common consent of 
the two Parties? Did the right hon. 
Gentleman suppose that he would ever 
find two Parties in the State willing 
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to trust him with appointments to the 
Magisterial Bench? What special 


local knowledge dil the right hon. 
Gentleman possess? There had been 
Chancellors of the Duchy who, like 
Colonel Wilson Patten, Mr. John Bright, 
and the present Secretary to the <Ad- 
miralty (Sir U. Kay-Shuttleworth), had 
local knowledge, but none of them had 
thought it necessary to go back to the 
old system, and it was certainly remark- 
able that this change should be intro- 
duced by a right hon. Gentleman who, 
whether he was a Scotchman or an 
Irishman, certainly knew nothing about 
Lancashire. It was extraordinary that 
while the Lord Chancellor, with his vast 
experience, was unwilling to apply this 


scheme to the counties of England and | 


Wales, the Chancellor of 
should have lost no time in seizing upon 
it and applying it to the county over 
which he presided. It was evident that 


either the Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire | 


was a particularly bad Lord Lieutenant, 
and had abused his powers, or the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy was an especially 
unwise Chancellor of the Duchy. 
were the circumstances with regard to 
the Lord Lieutenant ? In the first place, 


Lord Sefton had had as many years’ ex- | 


perience of his duties as Lord Lieu- 


tenant as the Chancellor of the Duchy | 


had had weeks’ experience of his duties 
as Chancellor of the Duchy. Lord 
Sefton was appointed Lord Lieutenant in 
1868. 
Liberals, and his appointment was at the 
time resented as a job, but so bad 
was the system of magisterial appoint- 
ments which the Chancellor of the Duchy 
was now reviving, that only two years 


afterwards both political Parties con-- 


curred in putting the power of appoint- 
ment in the hands of this Radical Lord 
Lieutenant. Lord Sefton said most dis- 
tinctly that never once during the whole 
of the 23 years that he had been admin- 
istering the power of appointing Magis- 
trates had he considered the political 
character of any man he had appointed, 
He (Mr. Hanbury) was told by those 


who knew the Lord Lieutenant that he | 


had told Members of Parliament who 
had recommended men for appointment 
that a Member of Parliament was the 
very last person from whom he would 
take a recommendation. The sole argu- 


ment of the right hon. Gentleman was 


Mr. Hanbury 
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What | 


He was then a Liberal of the | 
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'that there was now a great preponder- 
| ance of gentlemen belonging to one par- 
ticular Party. But there were three 
| Parties in this country. The Liberal 
| Unionists were recognised by the con- 
stituencies, and he should have thought 
| that what was good enough for the con- 
| stituencies was good enough for the 
| Chancellor of the Duchy. The fact was 
that the sole offence of the Lord Lieu- 
tenaut was that he had not wiped out 
the Liberal Unionists altogether. The 
action of the right hon. Gentleman was 
prompted by mere Party rancour against 
the Lord Lieutenant. He should like 
to know what a mere difference of 
opinion on Irish administration had to do 
with fitness to administer justice in the 
County of Lancashire. When the right 
hon, Gentleman talked of the prepon- 
derance of one Party, did he not forget 
that a great many of the Magistrates 
who were now Liberal Unionists were 
appointed before 1886, when they were 
as good Liberals as he was—and he 
(Mr. Hanbury) did not know that they 
were not a great deal better Liberals now. 
Even in 1886, when the Lord Lieutenant 
himself was a Liberal, and when the 
| Liberal Unionists belonged to the 
Liberal Party, there was a great prepon- 
| derance of Magistrates who belonged to 
the Conservative Party. That showed 
not that there was Party bias on the 
part of the Lord Lieutenant, because he 
was a Liberal himscif, but that the Lord 
Lieutenant could not find a sufficient 
number of Radicals who were properly 
qualified to sit on the Bench. If that 
difficulty existed then, surely it existed 
a great deal more now, when the cream 
of the Liberal Party had left it. The 
Liberals who were most fitted to sit on 
| the Bench were precisely those who had 
| deserted the Liberal Party and become 
Liberal Unionists. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman in his letter to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant stated that only 20 per cent. of 
Liberals as against 80 per cent. of 
| the other Party had been appointed to 
|the Magisterial Bench in Laneashire 
since 1886. The right hon. Gentleman 
| was emphatically, distinetly, and ludi- 
|crously wrong in that statement. The 
fact was that since 1886 33 per cent. of 
| the appointments to the Judicial Beneh 
had been Gladstonian appointments. 
The Return which the right hon. Gentle- 
| man called for himself showed that since 


| 
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August, 1886, 116 Conservatives and 36 
Liberal Unionists, making together 152, 
and 50 Liberals had been appointed 
Magistrates in Lancashire. It would 
thus be seen that almost exactly one- 
third of those appointed were Liberals, 
and not one-fifth as mentioned by the 
right hon. Gentleman. The figures 
showed also that the Lord Lieutenant 
had replaced Magistrates who had died 
by men of their own Party, and had 
added actually 12 per cent. to the num- 
ber of representatives of the three Parties. 
The right hon. Gentleman, in introducing 
a deputation to the Lord Chancellor 
recently, stated that only 10 per cent. 
of the Magistrates on the whole of Eng- 
land were Liberals, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor stated in reply that on the Borough 
Bench only 22 per cent. of the Magis- 
trates were Liberals. In Laneashire, 
however, which had been singled out by 
the right hon. Gentleman for special 
treatment, 33 per cent. of the whole 
number held the same political views as 


the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 


he had consulted his friends in 
Lancashire on this subject, but the 
only Memorial he was able to produce 
was one signed by gentlemen, nearly the 
whole of whom lived in the towns, and a 
great number of whom were not qualified 
to be County Magistrates, and were de- 
feated candidates at the last Election. If 
there were two classes of people who 
could not speak with any authority on a 
subject of this kind, surely one of them 
consisted of those who were not qualified 
to be Magistrates, and the other was com- 
posed of those whom the people of 
atncashire would not elect as their repre- 
sentative in Parliament. 

Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member's 
statement is quite incorrect. I had a 
large number of Memorials sent to me, 
and I told the Lord Lieutenant that he 
was at liberty to publish the Memorials 
if he desired to do so, 

Mr. HANBURY: The right hon. 
Gentleman would not be likely to publish 
his worst Memorial. He has chosen his 
best. 


Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member is 
entirely mis-stating facts. ‘There were at 
least 25 Memorials sent to me, and they 
confined themselves to suggesting persous 
who were suitable for nomination. 
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Mr. HANBURY said, it was evident 
that the Memorial published was the 
only one that was worth anything at all. 
Well, what was there on the other side 
of the case? There was a majority of 
Lancashire Representatives on the 
Opposition side of the House. Take the 
County Council of Lancashire. That 
surely would be admitted to be a repre- 
sentative body. Mr. Guthrie put on the 
agenda paper a motion that the appoint- 
ment of Magistrates should be made 
solely by the County Council of Lanea- 
shire. What -happened ? The County 
Council were so opposed to the Resolu- 
tion that Mr. Guthrie did not dare to 
even bring it to a vote, and withdrew it 
on the advice of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, who sat on the Treasury 
Bench. This did not show that the 
County Councils were also in favour of 
the right hon. Gentleman. Then he 
took the resolutions sent up by the 
different Quarter Sessions. The right 
hon, Gentleman said there was one where 
the resolution was passed unanimously, 
but that his men were not there, and that 
they had no notice of it. This looked 
as if the right hon. Gentleman's friends 
were not very punctual in attending these 
Sessions, and that there was no great 
necessity to have any more of them, 
But he (Mr. Hanbury) found three other 
‘ases Where these resolutions were passed, 
How was it that the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s friends did not attend to oppose 
these resolutious which condemned the 
right hon, Gentleman most strongly ? 
The right hon. Gentleman said they did 
not condemn him by name, but they 
praised the Lord Lieutenant, which was 
the same thing, and contradicted the 
assertion upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman had based his statement. If 
the Lord Lieutenant was not the bad 
Lord Lieutenant which the Chancellor of 
the Duchy tried to prove, then the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy must be one of the 
wisest ‘Chancellors of the Duchy they 
had ever had, It was pretty clear that 
the alternative was one which they 
ought not to reject, at any rate in a 
hurry. He did not think the Chancellor 
of the Duchy had carried out his 
duties with any peculiar tact. The 
right hon, Gentleman did not appear to 
appreciate the importance of what he 
was doing, or he would never have 
lectured the Queen's Representative in 
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a county like Lancashire as a pedagogue 
might lecture an impertinent school-boy. 
He did not think that any man who had 
any great regard for the administration 
of justice could have appointed Magis- 
trates without necessity. He would 
recall to the House the fact that, since 
1886, an enormous amount of work had 
been taken off the hands of the Magis- 
trates, and there was nothing like the 
necessity for them now as was the case 
years ago. But, since 1886, the number 
of Magistrates had enormously increased ; 
and, not content with this, the right 
hon. Gentleman actually wanted to add 
another 40, though there were no 
vacancies 
right hon. Gentleman would be stirring 
up division between the Magistrates of 
Laneashire—a thing that had not hap- 
pened before. Party polities had not 
been introduced into these appointments 
before, but it was still worse when they 
had two sets of Magistrates, one the 
Lord Lieutenant’s and the 
Chancellor of the Duchy’s, the latter, he 
supposed, to take the views of the Chan- 
cellor in the administration of justice. 
How many mouths was this going to 
last ? One of two things would happen 
—either the Conservative Party would 
have to imitate the Chancellor of the 
Duchy in their turn—and he deprecated 
this method most strongly—and revive 
the old system, or they would have to 
cease to imitate him, which was the more 


likely thing. He deprecated most 
strongly these political appointments, 


and he might say that in his own 
borough, when he had the names of 
Magistrates sent to him for reecommenda- 
tion, he had invariably written to the 
Leader of the other Party asking him to 
send him namesalso, so that the names sent 
up might be free from Party favouritism. 
He did this because he wished to be 
thoroughly fair, and to show that he was 
not actuated by political motives. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.”— 


(Mr. Legh.) 
*Mr. ROBY — (Lancashire, 


Eccles) said he should not imitate the 
violent) Party insolence which had 
characterized the last two speeches, 
[ Opposition cries of “ Withdraw! with- 
draw!” ] He should withdraw atonce if 
called upon by the Speaker, otherwise 


Mr. Hanbury 


at all. By his action, the | 
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he should not. He complained that no 
notice whatever had been given of the 
intention to bring forward this question on 
a Motion for Adjournment. He had come 
down to the House without the smallest 
idea that anything of this kind was 
going to be raised, and without the least 
opportunity of consulting anyone else, 
There was one hon. Member who had 
certainly taken active part in this ques- 
tion who was not present in the House, 
and perhaps would have been if he had 
known it was coming on. Although he 


| heartily endorsed what the Chancellor o 
| the Duchy had done, he was not one of 
those who originally moved him to do it 


having been out of England when the 
movement took shape. It was not a new 
question, because to his knowledge it had 
excited great dissatisfaction in Lanea- 


shire for years. It was rather difficult 


| in this matter with regard to a person 


other the | 


like the Lord Lieutenant to make use in 
public of all that one might have heard, 
and he desired to say emphatically that 
he had no wish for one moment to say 
one word personally against the Lord 
Lieutenant. He_ believed the real 
mischief had arisen from the Lord 
Lieutenant paying regard only to one 
source of information—namely, persons 
on the County Bench—and that those 
persons had in many cases acted not 
from political feeling, but from the 
ordinary motive of desiring to see on the 
Bench those with whom they were 
acquainted or in whose circle they moved. 
The result had been most unfortunate. 
In his own division at this moment, he 
wes informed, there was not resident 
one single county Magistrate of a Liberal 
way of thinking. Heknew that two years 
ago an application was made by the Local 
Board in the district to make an appoint- 
ment, and he was informed that no notice 
whatever was taken of the recommenda- 
tion, but that shortly afterwards a gentle- 
man was nominated by private influence 


|—a Tory, though in every respect a 


perfectly fit man to put on the Bench, 
When they found no notice taken by a 


| public authority of such a recommenda- 
S.E., 


tion, the House would understand that 
it Was not very pleasant to persons who 
were strongly opposed in political 
opinions, as he was, to make representa- 
tions to the Lord Lieutenant. As a 
matter of fact, he made one in a case 
where there was urgent want of a 
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Magistrate. He was informed at that 
time that the gentleman was a Conser- 
vative or Liberal Unionist, but even in 
that case it took three or four months 
to get the appointment. His own 
impression was that the Lord Lieutenant 
had acted on the theory that he should 


not appoint Magistrates unless there 
were distinct vacancies on the list. 


There might not be actual vacancies on 
the list, but there might be some gentie- 
men on the list who 
age and other circumstances were in- 


{25 Arrit 1893} * 


through | 


capacitated from performing their duties. | 


So long as the list was filled up with a 
suficient number, the Lord Lieutenant 
did not think it his duty to make new 
appointments. But it was 
very necessary that new appointments 
should be made. In country districts it 
was exceedingly inconvenient that old 


sometimes | 
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siderations, but they knew that Magistrates 
were human. There were occasions when 
Magistrates were almost forced to take a 
line whieh others would attribute to 
political considerations, and he desired 
that there should be some on each Bench 
who would be able to call their brethren’s 
attention to the Liberal side of the ques- 
tion. He also desired that in the many 
discussions which must arise as regarded 
vapital and labour there should be some 
members on the Bench who would have 
more sympathy with labour than with 
vapital, He entirely applauded his right 


| hon, Friend in making a distinct point of 


appointing some Labour Representatives. 
Was it really so entirely alien to the 
feelings and views of hon. Members 


| opposite that polities should enter into 


pensioners who required a certificate, or | 


persons who had lost a pawn ticket, 
should have to go miles in order to find a 
Magistrate. This was equivalent to 
taking time from persons to whom time 
was their only means of support. 

Mr. HANBURY asked the hon. 
Member to name the Petty Sessional 
Division where there was no Liberal 
Magistrate. 

Mr. ROBY said that throughout the 
whole of the Division of Eccles there 
were no Liberal Magistrates. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Salford, W.) said, | 
asserted that the Chancellor of the Duchy 
/ was not connected with Lancashire. He 


he lived in this Division, and he should 
like to ask the hon. Member his crounds 
for the statement. He knew 
Liberal Magistrates. 

Mr. ROBY : Will the hon. Member 
tell me their names ? 

Mr. KNOWLES: 
Agnew. 

*Mr. ROBY said Mr. Agnew did not 
live in the County Division, but lived in 
the Borough of Salford. He knew of 
one Magistrate appointed in his own 
Division who was an active supporter of 
his opponent. What he wanted to point 
out was, in the first place, that there was 
an absolute need of more Magistrates ; 
secondly, that the action of the present 
Lord Lieutenant had been such as to 
make it almost hopeless for Liberals to 
approach him ; and, thirdly, that it was 
desirable that there should be more 
members of the Liberal way of thinking 
ou the Bench. Magistrates ought, he 
admitted, to be above all political con- 


several 


Mr. Wiiliam 


those appointments ? The hon. Member 
who seconded the Resolution declared 
his own practice to be cutirely superior 
to political considerations. He heartily 
congratulated him on it; but when 
numbers of Couservatives and Liberal 
Unionists had been appointed, and hardly 
any Liberals, it could not be said that 
those were appointed mainly on account 
of their superiority. He had known in 
some cases that they were not persons 


whose individual merits would re- 
commend them. They were put on 
the Borough Benches in heaps, and 


put on, no doubt, deliberately and pur- 
posely for political motives. It had been 


was very proud to think that his right 
hon. Friend had, by marriage, become 
connected with that county. For many 
years one of the counties in which he had 
taken most interest was Laneashire, and 
there was no doubt that those people 
with whom he had become acquainted 
would only be too glad to give him 
honest assistance iu regard to the appoint- 
ment of Magistrates. He declined to 
agree to the doctrine that it was only 
from a Conservative or Libera: Unionist 
Lord Lieutenant that fit appointments 
could be made. He was certain that the 
Chancellor of the Duchy was as capable 
as any man of overlooking political con- 
siderations where political con- 
siderations were not of the first moment. 
But he said that in the present state of 
the Bench in Laneashire it was of the 
first moment that some regard should be 
paid to political considerations, therefore 
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he would oppose the Motion and support 
the action of the Chancellor of the 
Duchy. 

*Mr. CURZON (Lancashire, South- 
port): The hon. Member who has just 
sat down has accused two Members on 
this side of the House of Party in- 
solence, and the hon, Member persisted 
in the criticism. I venture to say, with 
all respect to the hon. Member, that a 
more insolent observation has rarely been 
made in this House. 
what we believe, rightly or wrongly, to 
be an exhibition of the grossest political 
partisanship on the part of a Member of 
the Liberal Government, and it would be 
difficult to exclude from such a discussion 
some slight display of Party feeling. 


Lancashire County 


Having made this protest, I will en- | 


deavour to avoid any such feeling as much 
as possible myself. 1 think my hon. Friend 


the Member for the Newton Division has | 


been abundantly justified in bringing 
forward his Motion. As a Lancashire 
Member of seven years standing I have 
had some opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the appointment of 
Magistrates both in the county and 
borough. Itis not for me to defend Lord 


Sefton, but I must say I never knew a | 
Lord Lieutenant less willing to take into | 


account in such appointments purely 
political considerations, or one who more 
carefully and scrupulously examined the 
local and personal claims of every name 
submitted to him. A Lord Lieutenant more 
averse to receive recommendations with 
a political colour, either from the nature 
of the men who offered them, or the 
political complexion of the individuals 
suggested, I never came across. My own 
communications with Lord Sefton left me 
with the impression that Lord Sefton is 
aman peculiarly gifted with Party in- 
dependence and superiority to Party bias, 
which ought to have ensured him, not the 
laughter, but the enthusiastic admiration 
of the Bench opposite. If it be asked 
how, then, came about this preponderance 
of the one Party on the Magisterial 
Bench, I would reply that it is due to 
the mischievous policy of right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite—which has driven 
the intelligent and leisured classes into the 
ranks of the Conservatives. Lord Sefton 
is a peculiarly scrupulous individual, for 
he has not only discouraged the advances 
of the hon. Member for Eccles, but he 
treated with indifference the representa- 


Mr. Roby 
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| tions of my hon. Friend and myself. That 
|is the character of the nobleman selected 
|for these attacks. The hon. Member 
| opposite talked about the dissatisfaction 
|which existed in Lancashire at the 
| discharge of his patronage by Lord 
| Sefton. If such discontent existed it 
was a purely bogus discontent, manu- 
|factured for purely political purposes. 
| As to the signatures to the Memorial 
| addressed to the Chancellor of the Duchy, 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
| printed, because, as he says, it has 
| attempted to argue the question, four of 
them are drawn from my own con- 
| stitueuey. Who are they ? The first is the 
| Chairman of the Gladstonian Party in my 
| Division, and lives in a town ; the second 
is a gentleman who stood against me, and 
who was very properly defeated by me at 
the last election, who also lives in a 
town; the third is a gentleman living 
in the same town, interested in labour 
matters, who has two or three times very 
properly been defeated in Parliamentary 
-contests in other parts of the United 
Kingdom ; the fourth of the signatories 
is a leading member of the Gladstonian 
Party, and was one of the principal speak- 
ers against myself in another part of the 
division. [Ministerial cheers.j 1 am in- 
| terested to hear the cheers of right hon. 
| Gentlemen opposite, because they 
|appear to endorse the purely political 
partisan character of the Memorial. 
While on the question of the discontent 
in Lancashire I would like to acquaint 
the Chancellor of the Duchy with the 
fact, of which he is probably ignorant, 
that the Justices of the West Derby 
Hundred passed a resolution a few days 
ago placing upon record their appreciation 
of the good sense, discretion, and com- 
plete absence of political favouritism 
displayed by Lord Sefton. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir W. V. Harcourt) 
opposite appears to be overwhelmed with 
laughter, but I would remind him that 
the resolution to which I refer was pro- 
posed by a gentleman who for many 
years was a warm = supporter of the 
Prime Minister, but who is now a Liberal 
Unionist, and was seconded by a gentle- 
man who is still an adherent of the Prime 
Minister—though how long he may 
remain so is another matter. Scant 
mention has been made of the boroughs. 
I should like to offer a few obser- 
vations as to the Borough Bench of 
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Southport—a town which gives its name 
to the Division which I have the honour 
to represent. The system of appointments 
hitherto pursued has commonly been that 
the Chancellor of the Duchy made the ap- 
pointments upon receipt ‘of suggestions 
or recommendations from the ~Member 

forthe borough, presuming him to be of the 
same political Party. That system imposed 
a very onerous and high responsibility 
upon those who were called upon to 
exercise it. During the time of the late 
Government I never recommended any- 
one except upon vacancies occurring 
through death or removal, and I took an 
immense amount of trouble to induce 
Members of the opposite Party to accept 
nominations. [Laughter.] 1 really do 
not know why hon. Gentlemen opposite 


should laugh, unless they doubt my 
word. 

Mr. T. 8S. LITTLE (Whitehaven) : It 
is 80. 


*Mr. CURZON: The hon. Member 
knows the town, and he can tell the House 
that both in 1886 and 1892 it was as I 
have stated. Last summer, for example, 
the five gentlemen appointed on my 
recommendation were three Conservatives, 
one Gladstonian Liberal, and one Liberal 
Unionist. I may say that I found 
great difficulty in inducing gentlemen 
belonging to the Party opposite to 
accept nomination. When the right 
hon. Gentleman came into Office the 
Bench at Southport were almost evenly 
divided in politics. Notwithstanding 
this, and although vacancies had been 
filled up by the appointments of a few 
months before, the right hon. Gentleman 
in a moment added eight new names, and 
tried to add a ninth to the Bench. But 
of what complexion were those eight 
gentlemen? Did the right hon. Gentie- 
man approach any Liberal Unionist or 
Conservative in the town’? Did he 
follow my example? Those eight gen- 
tlemen were Giladstonians, pure and 
simple. [Cheers.] That exhibition of 
partisanship on the part of the right hon. 
Gentleman seems to meet with approval 
from his friends below the Gangway. 
The Benck of Southport, 
being pretty evenly divided as it was 
before the right hon. ediaen came 
into Office, now stands thus—Glad- 
stonians 19, Conservatives 11, Liberal 
Unionists 2. Yet this political Puritan 
comes down to the House—— 
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*THe CHANCELLOR or _ THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
J. Brycr, Aberdeen,  S.) Quite 
wrong. 


*Mr. CURZON : The right hon. Gen- 
tleman says I am quite wrong. It is a 
mere question of fact, and we can soon 
settle it. I have made a statement to 
which I adhere, and I challenge him to 
prove the incorrectness of that statement. 
The right hon. Gentleman comes down, 
in face of these facts, to take away the 
power of the Lord Lieutenant—a power 
which has been exercised with scrupulous 
fairness, for mere suspicion of a partiality 
of which I have shown him to be 
flagrantly guilty himself. I desire 
now to remind him of the state- 
ment of one of his most eminent col- 
leagues. The Times of March 23rd 
last contained an account of the recep- 
tion by the Lord Chancellor of a deputa- 
tion that waited upon him in reference 
to appointments of Justices. Lord Her- 
schell stated the principles which had 
guided his own conduct in this matter. 
He said— 

“The statement of recent appointments 
should be accompanied by a statement of the 
condition of the Magisterial Bench at the time 
that the appointment was made.” 

I have fulfilled that condition this after- 
noon. And again— 

“I do not think it is well at any time to add 
a disproportionate number to any Bench. You 
should have in all the appointments a certain 
proportion so that you do not swamp the old 
Bench by a number of new men.” 





That is exactly what his colleague has 
The Lord Chancellor added— 


“In no case have I placed those of my own 
political belief in a majority on the Bench.” 


not done. 


That is exactly what his colleague, the 
present Chancellor of the Duel thy, has 
done. The Lord Chancellor said— 

** Wherever the numbers have been very near 
I have appointed Conservatives as well as 
Liberals.” 
| That is exactly what his colleague did 
| not do. And, finally, the Lord Chan- 
cellor said— 

“ Certainly when I have brought them near, I 
| > : . . rs . 
| shall in the future, if I appoint Liberals, appoint 
Conservatives as well.” 
This his colleague is not likely to be 
able to do, since whatever balance 
existed, he has already destroyed. 
But I would quote just one more 
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authority, which the Chancellor of the 
Duchy will perhaps recognise as even a 
greater authority than the Lord Chancellor 
—that is the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. In his published letter he wrote— 

* We must all unite in desiring that politics 
should have as little as possible to do with ap- 
pointments to the Bench, but when a glaring 
disparity exists it is natural that those excluded 
should feel aggrieved and suspicious.” 
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And yet the right hon. Gentleman has 
considered politics, and polities alone, in 
his appointments to the Borough Bench. 


He has thus aroused suspicion by creating | 
the very disparity which he himself de | 


plored. The case I have submitted i 

one that I think deserves the penne 
tion of the House, for it shows that the 
right hon. Gentleman has exercised his 


patronage in a way that calls for the | 


condemnation of this House. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said, that he found consolation 
in the fact that there was one individual 
at least whom the hon. Member for | 
Southport had found unapproachable. 
The hon. Gentleman reminded him a 
little of a distinguished man, the Emperor 
of Germany, in his boundless self-confi- 
dence. He had some hesitation in joining 
in this discussion, although he was a 
Laneashire Member ; and one reason why 
he had that hesitation was that hon. Gen- 


tlemen above the Gangway had shown ex- | 
traordinary inventive power in discovering | 


urgent questions of great public import- 
ance during the present Session, and he 
had some hesitation in assisting them in 


standing between the House and great | 


measures of reform that were demanded 
by the working classes. Not for the first, 


second, or third time the House was called | 


upon to pass a measure which dealt with 
the lives, limbs, and homes of hundreds 
of thousands of families, and it was on 


this day that hon. Gentlemen thought it | 
right to occupy a considerable portion of | 


the time of the House with as unreal, 
artificial, and unfounded a complaint as 
was ever made in that House. What was 
really at the bottom of this business ? 
It was said that political opinions were 
no qualification for the Bench, Well, 


then, they ought not to be a disqualifica- | 


tion. His hon. Friend the Member for 
South Molton had been returned by an 
overwhelming majority, but it was not 
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Liberal on the Bench. Let them take 
Essex. [Cries of “ Order !”} 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. O'CONNOR said, he was pro- 
bably wandering beyond the question, so 
he would confine himself to Lancashire. 
The Beneh there had been manned for 
years practically from the members of 
one political Party. [“No!”] Well, 
they would soon have the figures, and he 
thought they would startle the House. 
It was nearly time that this state of 
things should be dealt with. He should 
like to ask how many labour Magistrates 
Lord Sefton had appointed since he 
‘deserted his own Party ? [“Oh!”] Did 
hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway on 
that (the Conservative) side think that 
because a man was a working man that 
was a reason for excluding him from ad- 
| ministering —_ e? 
| Mr. HAN ‘BURY : 
Mr. O'CONNOR : oo the hon. 
| Gentleman say that working-men have 
' not been excluded from the Bene h in this 
) country : ? 

Mr. HANBURY: 
is the law of the land. 

Mr. O'CONNOR said, of course the 
| hon. Member for Southport Division 
| (Mr. Curzon) was dealing with Borough 
Justices. The Member for Preston (Mr. 
| Hanbury) seemed to think he (Mr. 
| O’Connor) was confining his observations 
to County Justices. 





Not excluded. It 





Mr. Hanseury rose 
** Order!” 


Mr. O'CONNOR said, that was hardly 
the way in w hich to conduct a debate, 
nor was it the way in which to show that 
| working-men had not been excluded from 
the Bench. If they had not — been 
excluded, how many, he would ask, had 
been appointed ? The whole case was 
one of class and Party prejudice, and it 
was time the system was swept away. 
In his opinion, the right hon, Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Duchy had ren- 
dered good service to the people by the 
action he had taken. 
| Mr. R. G. C. MOWBRAY (Lan- 
| eashire, Prestwich) said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down evidently 
knew nothing of the subject at all. He 
|asked whether it was a disqualification 
| that a man was a workman, and he also 
,asked how many workmen Lord Sefton 


again amid cries of 


until recently that there was a single | had placed on the Bench ? 


Mr. Curzon 
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Mr. T. P. OCONNOR: Lasked how 
many the Party above the Gangway had 
put on the Bench ? 

*Mr. MOWBRAY : No. The _ hon. 
Member distinctly charged Lord Sefton 
with keeping working men off the Bench. 
The Member for Preston was right in say- 
ing that workmen were not now qualified 
for the County Bench. Whether it was 
right or wrong, there was a certain quali- 
fication with regard to the County Bench, 
and if the right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were anxious to alter the system they 
would find assistance on his side of the 
House. Lord Sefton was not responsible 
for the system, and it was simply Party 
prejudice which was at the bottom of the 
attack which had been made upon him, 
So far as his experience went, it was pre- 
cisely the same as that of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Southport. The worst 
thing they could do was to make a re- 
commendation io Lord Sefton as a Party 
politician, They were now asked by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy to destroy a 
system which had worked, he believed, 
fairly. They were told that they should 
have the figures, and no doubt the pre- 
ponderance of Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists was a very large one, but that 
reminded him that among those who 
were qualified there was a very large 
majority of Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists. In Lancashire also they hada 
large majority of Conservative and Liberal 
Unionist Members of Parliament. They 
were now asked to transfer the power to 
the Chancellor of the Duchy, who was 
essentially a Party man. He would illus- 
trate the present system with the case of 
the townof Mossley, which was partly in 
Lancashire, partly in Yorkshire, and 
partly in Cheshire. In 1888 fourteen 
hames were recommended to the Lord 
Chancellor, with whom the appointment 
at that time rested—ten Liberals and 
four Conservatives. The Lord Chancellor 
thought that, in a borough of that size, 
12 would be amply sufficient, and in the 
end seven Liberals and tive Conservatives 
were appointed. It might be said that 
two of the former were Liberal Unionists 
but he could only reply that they never 
came to his platform, and, for all he 


knew, they might not be Liberal 
Unionists at the present moment. They 


were certainly gentlemen who were 
associated with the Liberal Party in 
the old days—the days preceding 1886. 
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At the close of the last Parliament he 
believed the Borough Bench of Mossley 
consisted of seven Conservatives and 
four Gladstonians, and two Liberal 
Unionists. An application was made to the 
then Chancellor of the Duchy to appoint 
further Magistrates before the Party 
went out of Office; but he refused, 
because, he said, there were sufficient 
Magistrates in number for a borough of 
that size. But the present Chancellor 
of the Duchy had not been in Office three 
months before he appointed five addi- 
tional Magistrates, all of his own Party. 
He thought these cases taken together 
would show the House that they had 
good grounds for saying that whether 
the appointments of the Lord Lieutenant 
had been perfectly free from Party pre- 
judice or not, they preferred them to the 
partisan appointments of the Chancellor 
of the Duchy. 

Sir H.JAMES (Bury): I am sure the 
Chancellor of the Duchy will feel that 
in taking the course he has taken he has 
passed a heavysentence of condemnation on 
Lord Sefton. Those who know Lord Sefton 
know very well that he has never made 
the appointments on political grounds. 
Until i886 he was a strong Liberal. 
(Mr. W. E. GLapsroxe dissented.] 
Well, I can assure my right hon, Friend 
that at that time Lord Sefton was a strong 
Liberal, but I will not diseuss whether 
he left the Liberal Party or whether the 
Liberal Party left him. I must ask that 
stock should be taken of the number of 
Liberal Magistrates in 1886, and then 
you will see what was the proportion of 
other political opinions, If there was a 
large proportion of Conservatives, how 
was it that Lord Sefton, a devoted 
Liberal, appointed Conservative Magis- 
trates ? I think it arose from this cause. 
The old statute of Henry V. said that the 
Magistrates should be appointed from the 
“most efficient persons in each con- 
stituency.” That brings into play the 
property qualification, which answers the 
objections of hon, Gentlemen on that 
point. IT must say that my experience of 
Lord Sefton is that he never studied 
political opinions, I onee made two 
recommendations to Lord Sefton of men 
who happened to hold sound political 
opinions—they were, in faet, Liberal 
Unionists—though I did not make the 
recommendations on political grounds ; 
but my application was refused, because 
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it was thought there was no necessity for 
more Magistrates in the district. Weare 
now discussing whether an improvement 
is made by asking an official of the 
Government to take the place of the Lord 
Lieutenant, who is guided by local 
reasons. Now, in Bury, in 1892, the late 
Chancellor of the Duchy appointed two 
Conservatives, two Liberal Unionists, 
and two Gladstonian Magistrates, and 
the Town Council was consulted before 
the appointments were made. The pre- 
sent Chancellor of the Duchy then came 
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ment. What I did was this : I appointed 
six Liberals and two representatives of 
the working men, but I am not able to 
say what are the politics of the latter. 
The condition of the Bench now, there- 
fore, is that there are 16 opponents of 
the present Government, eight  sup- 
porters, and two working men, So much 
for the right hon. Gentleman. In the 
borough of Mossley, when I came in, 
there were nine opponents of the pre- 


/sent Government and four supporters ; 


into Office. I think the Bench was pretty | 
full, but the Chancellor appointed eight | 


memurbers, all of whom were Gladstonian 
Liberals, and without consulting the 
Town Council. 
strongly at the precedents that the local 
Press, which was represented with great 
ability by a gentleman who was a Liberal 
vandidate strongly imbued with Party 
feeling, condemned in strong terms the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because it displayed partisanship 
that could not be supported for a 
moment. I will ask my right hon. Friend 
to tell me if any statement I have made 
is correct. 
advised the right hon. Gentleman in his 
action, and I would point out that there 
are many people in’ Laneashire who 
do not feel that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has discharged his duty in a manner 
more free from political bias than the 
Lord Lieutenant, whom he has con- 
demned, has done. 

*Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8S.) : I agree 
with the hon. Member for the Scotland 
Division that this is rather a curious 
case of urgeney, and it appeared to me 
in listening to the Mover, the Seconder, 
and the hou. Member for Southport, that 
they felt that themselves, and tried to 
make up by the vehemence of their 


language for the want of real urgeney in | 
the matter. [ donotcomplain of thesubject | 


being brought forward, but for the loss of 
public time. I think it is a legitimate 
matter for discussion, but I must express 
regret that notice was not given me that 


the question of the Borough Bench was | 


to be raised, as I would then have fur- 
nished myself with particulars on that 


point. = First with regard to Bury. 
When I came into Office there were in 
Bury 18 Magistrates, 16 of whom sup- | 
ported the late Government—only two 
being supporters of the present Govern- 


Sir H. James 


That was striking so | 


and, being pressed by a gentleman 
entitled to speak with authority on the 
point, and being assured that there was 
need for further appointments, I ap- 
pointed five. That is to say, I have 
left the Borough Bench exactly equal, 
and have not given to my own Party a 


preponderance on the Bench. Now I 
come to Southport. The figures given 
‘by the hon. Gentleman are _ totally 


No representative body has 


different from those I possess, In South- 
port, from the short note I have with 
me, I find there were 16 opponents of 
the present Government and nine 
Liberals. What I have done is to ap- 
point six Liberals and two working-men 
representatives, thus leaving the Bench 
consisting of 16 opponents of the pre- 
sent Government, 15 supporters of it, 
and two working men representatives. 
*Mr. CURZON said he was sure the 
right hon. Gentleman would allow him 
to correct him, because the figures with 
which he was supplied was incorrect. 
He had put before the right hon, Geutle- 
man acopy of the County Council and 
Municipal Companion for the present 
year, and taking the list appearing in 
that book of the names of the gentle- 
men on the Southport Bench, he made 
out 19 Liberals, two Liberal Unionists, 
and 11 Conservatives. 

Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member has 
done nothing more than reiterate what I 
have already said. I cannot detain the 
House now by scrutinising the names, 
beexuse I have none of my own data by 
me wherewith to test what he says. 
If the hon. Member had told me he was 
going to raise this question I would have 
been better prepared, but I am confident 
the facts Iam supplying to the House 
are correct. The hon. Member has cited 
the method followed by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. I have followed the same method. 
I did not rely on the representation of the 
Members of Parliament or candidates 
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solely, but in every case I have made it 
my business to obtain independent in- 
formation on the subject, and often I 
have obtained advice from my _ political 
opponents. I think I can best state the 
general cause as regards the Borough 
Magistrates by repeating some figures I 
gave at Question time. When I came 
into Office 1 found that in the various 
borough divisions the opponents of the 
present Government had 507 Borough 
Magistrates and the supporters of the 
Government had 159. By the addition 
which I have made to the Borough 
Bench I have brought up the number of 
Liberal Magistrates to something very 
little over one-half of the number which 
the opposite Party possess, and the pro- 
portion of Liberals to that of the other 
Party is as 11 to 20. Ceming to the 
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question of the County Benches, which | 


is much more important, I will endeavour 
to deal especially with the speech of the 
hon. Member for Newton (Mr. Legh), 
since the hon. Member for Preston added 
little exeept personal bitterness. The hon. 
Member said a great deal about the desira- 
bility of keeping politics out of Magisterial 
appointments. I subscribe to that ad- 
mirable general sentiment, but I want 
the House to look at the facts. I have 
been represented as if I had wilfully dis- 
turbed the state of peace and content- 
ment which existed in Lancashire. When 
I came into Office I found an enormous 
disparity as regards the County Bench. 
There were 522 opponents of the present 
Government and only 142. supporters. 
There were many loud and constant com- 
plaints from Members of the Party 
excluded regarding their exclusion, and 
if the hon. Member for Southport had 
had the experience I have had during the 
last five months he would have known 
that there is no question which interests 
and excites the people of Lancashire 
more than this question of the exclusion 
of Liberals from the Bench. Out of 32 
Petty Sessional Divisions there are seven 
on whose Benches there is not « single 
Liberal. I was challenged by the hon. 
Member for Newten to point out what 
reasons there were for persons of different 
polities being on the Bench. According 
to the hon. Member there is no reason 
why every Magistrate should not be a 
Conservative. His argument went the 
length of justifying a complete monopoli- 
sation of the Bench by one Party. Let 
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me suggest some reasons why both 
Parties ought to be fairly represented. 
It is a very serious inconvenience when 
Magistrates of a certain political Party 
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‘are not to be had within a given area, 


| 


At election and registration times a great 
number of declarations have to be given 
before Magistrates, and I have heard of 
Magistrates refusing to take declarations 


from members of the other Party. 
[Opposition cries of “No!” and 
|*Name!”] I have had such cases 





mentioned to me, and have been informed 
that at election or registration time it 
sometimes happens that the local Magis- 
trates are taken to the club of their own 
Party, where, naturally, persons of the 
other Party do not like to go to look for 
them. I am not stating this as against one 
Party ; for aught I knew it may happen 


alike in both Parties. Again, there 
are a certain number of questions 
ion which, as every one knows, no 
doubt Justices belonging to different 


parties are apt to take somewhat different 
views—for example, the Licensing Ques- 
tion, the Game Laws, and questions 
relating to rights of way. Then when 
any breach of the peace has been com- 
mitted in any political connection, when 
there has been an election disturbance, 
for instance, and the accused is brought 
up, it is eminently desirable that the 
Bench should contain members of both 
political Parties. I do not the 
Magistrates of Laneashire of any want 


aecuse 


of fairness or uprightness, far from 
it; but the Magistrates there and 
elsewhere should be above even the 


possibility of suspicion, and I say that 
not only by the selection of fair and im- 
partial men, but by securing proper and 
adequate representation of both politica! 
Parties, must any such suspicion of 
partiality be avoided, It is sometimes 
said that the present disturbance of the 
baiance of the Magisterial Bench is 
due to the schism which unhappily oc- 
curred in the Liberal Party in Is86. But 
if you examine the appointments made 
for some years before 1886 vou will find 


| that the proportion of those appointments 


ee 


was 55 Conservatives to 45 Liberals. 
Since 1886 the proportion is something 
more than 80 per cent. Conservatives to 
20 per cent. Liberals, and it is largely 
owing to this great recent inequality 
that the total disparity is so striking. 
[*No!”] The Member for Preston 
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may deny that. I have gone into the 
matter fully. I have examined three 
different sets of returns of Magistrates’ 
political opinions that have been sent to 
me from different quarters, and that is 
the result I have arrived at. 

Mr. Hansury rose, but Mr. Bryce 


declined to give way, and the two Mem- | 


bers remained standing for some time 
amid loud cries of “ Order!” from the 
Ministerial Benches. 

*Mr. SPEAKER, interposing, reminded 
Mr. Hanbury that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not given way. 

Mr. BRYCE: The reason why I did 
not give way is because I had no reason 
to think that the hon. Member is able to 
add anything to what he has said. 

Mr. HANBURY : I used the Official 
Returns. 

*Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member did 
say that at the time, and need not have 
risen again to repeat it, but I must remind 
him that there was no official statement. 
I know the statement he refers to, 
but it cannot be ealled 
Another objection is made that there are 
many parts of the country where there 
are no Liberals possessing the necessary 
qualification, That is an argument 
which I have no doubt has some weight 
in some counties, but Lancashire is a very 
peculiar county. Most of the area, and 


seven-eighths of the population outside | 
the boroughs is really urban ; there are a | 


large number of men engaged in manu- 
factures, and there are few districts where 
it is not possible to find, on both sides 
of politics, people who are qualified. In 
the Manchester Petty Sessional Division 
at present the proportion is, I am in- 
formed, six Liberal Magistrates to 30, 
who are opponents of the Government ; 
and in Rossendale, whose political com- 
plexion we have all good reason to know, 
out of a Bench of 23 Magistrates, only 
two are Liberals. In these districts surely 
an adequate number of duly-qualified and 
perfectly competent Liberals can be found. 
The gross disparity cannot, therefore, be 


accounted for by the absence of fit men | 


on the Liberal side. The hon. Member 
for Preston has accused me of knowing 
nothing about Lancashire. 
the hon. Member that 


I know that 


county far better than any other part of 
England, for on behalf of a Royal Com- | 
mission, 28 years ago, I explored every 
nook and corner of the county, and 


Mr. Bryce 
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official. | 


I can assure 
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| have had, ever since, opportunities of 
_ knowing the condition of the county, 
and of obtaining information regarding it, 
and of making friends in it, which can 
have fallen to the lot of very few persons 
'who do not permanently reside there. 
In the state of facts I have described, I 
| was obliged to ask myself what ought to 
| be done. It seemed to me that the 
experiment made in 1870 might fairly be 
| described as a failure. It had totally 
| failed to secure a fair representation of 
both Parties ; it had produced not peace 
and confidence, but discontent and ex- 
| asperation. Lord Sefton has assured m¢ 
that he had not made his appointments 
/on political grounds. I have no charge 
to bring against Lord Sefton, and, of 
| course, I accept his assurance ; but, at 
ithe same time, it is abundantly clear that 
Lord Sefton in fact, even if unconsciously, 
did make political appointments, and for 
this reason: that he relied too largely on 
‘the Local Benches of Magistrates, the 
!'members of which were in the habit of 
recommending their own political friends. 
I would, however, like to make an 
exception of the Bolton Bench. In 
Bolton the Magistrates have gone on the 
principle of endeavouring to preserve 
the balance of Parties, and a very fair 
| balance has been preserved. If all the 
Benclies in Lancashire had acted in the 
hewn way, there would be no fault to 
find. Weil, in the cireumstances I have 
| described the question arose—W hat 
should be done? The matter was very 
carefully considered, first, by myself, and 
then by my colleagues also, and we came 
to the conclusion that we must pronounce 
the experiment of 1870 to have been 
diseredited by experience and must revoke 
the Memorandum of 1870. But, first of 
all, I gave Lord Sefton an opportunity of 
rectifying the disparity. Lord Sefton 
met my suggestion, although with a 
negative, in a spirit of perfect courtesy ; 
but he refused to comply, and there was 
then no course left to me but to revoke 
the Memorandum. I saw an injustice ; 
I had the power to rectify it; I con- 
| ceived that it was my duty to rectify it, 
! and to endeavour to secure the confidence 
of the people in the local administration 
of justice by removing any possible 
ground for suspicion, No one desires 





less than I do that the Magisterial 
Bench should become in any way a 
‘subject of partisanship. My hope 


\ 
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is, and my effort will be, to exclude | difficulty of getting Magistrates of his 
partisanship, and such suspicion of it | own way of thinking, and he admits that 
as may now exist. I believe I have} Lord Sefton never intended to make 
completely vindicated my action, and | appointments on political grounds ; but, at 
I hope when the present Govern-! the same time, he says that Lord Sefton 
ment retire, and others sit on these | did so unconsciously, because he relied on 
Benches—I hope then all these admi- | the opinions of the County Bench. The 
rable professions of a desire to exclude House has before it Lord Sefton’s state- 
polities from the Magisterial Bench will | ment that he had never made an appoint- 
be remembered and acted upon. If any ment on political grounds, and I think 
Member of the House will suggest to me | the right hon, Gentleman ought to give 
any means of avoiding political appoint-| the House some ground for saying that 
ments, any means of securing that the | Lord Sefton’s appointments were political 
appointments shall be made by some | appointments. What are the facts before 
wholly impartial authority who will set | the House ? It appears that the system 
polities entirely on one side, I will be of appointing Magistrates prior to 1870 
very glad to carefully consider such a | on purely Party grounds had degenerated 
suggestion; but I feel sure that what I | at that time intoan abuse. So great was 
have done so far will be approved by the the abuse that the Cabinet decided to 
opinion of all impartial men, and al! the make a change. 

mere so because public opinion in this Mr. BRYCE: There is nothing what- 
country will not, since the creation of | ever to show that there was any decision 
local representative government in the | of the Cabinet. 


counties, any longer acquiesce in the) Mr. CHAPLIN: Then I will take 

exercise of such important functions by | leave to refer the right hon. Gentleman 

a totally irresponsible person. to the correspondence conducted by Lord 
Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- | Dufferin and Colonel Wilson Patten. 

ford), who rose amid cries of “ Divide!” | Lord Dufferin says— 

from the Ministerial Benches, said: If}  «T have, however, to inform your Lordships 


the House willallow, me I will not detain | that it is intended by Her Majesty's Govern- 
it beyond a few moments. On the ques- | ™e2t “—— 
tion before us there seems to be a great Tue FIRST LORD or turk TREA- 
divergence as to facts between the SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapsrone, Edin- 
right hon. Gentleman and Members on burgh, Midlothian): I must enter my 
this side of the House ; but, having heard | protest against the idea that whenever in 
the right hon. Gentleman, I think there | official correspondence the phrase “ Her 
will be a very general and widespread Majesty’s Government” is used it 
feeling on both sides of the House that a signifies the assent of the Members of the 
weaker defence of an arbitrary exercise Cabinet. 
of authority—which, after all, might be Mr. CHAPLIN : Thenare we to take 
very brief—has seldom been offered to it that Lord Dufferin’s letter was written 
the House by a Minister. The right against the decision of the Cabinet ? 
hon. Gentleman will admit that this Not only was it the deliberate decision of 
question is a perfect legitimate one to the Government, but it was concurred in 
to raise by Lord Derby, the Leader of the Con- 
Mr. BRYCE: Not in this way. servative Party. The arrangement made 
Mr. CHAPLIN : It would be im- then had lasted for 20 years ; and it is 
possible to raise it any other way, as the only since 1886 that complaints have 
Government have taken over all the time arisen as to the disparity between Liberal 
of the Session. One of the reasons given and Conservative Magistrates. Prior to 
for this change is that there was a that year the Magistrates in Lancashire 
difference of opinion between Magistrates and elsewhere were in a position satis- 
on the Bench—a difference, I presume, | factory to the Government ; and if, when- 
about the Game Laws, licences, and such ever the Prime Minister and his Party 
matters. There was a difference of | think it necessary to change their opinions 
opinion before 1886 ; but since then the | upon matters of vital importance, fresh 
right hon. Gentleman, and not the | batches of Magistrates are to be 
Magistrates, has changed his opinion, | appointed, the thing will be interminable, 
The right hon, Gentleman admits the | and the whole population will become 
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Magistrates. The sole ground for the 
change that is now made is the Memorial 
sent to the Chancellor of the Duchy. The 
Lord Lieutenant has pointed out that 
nearly all who signed that Memorial 
are townsmen, I fully confirm what 
has been said by my hon, Friends of Lord 
Sefton, and I ean confirm it from a 
private letter written to myself, and which 
I will take the liberty of quoting to the 
House. Lord Sefton writes to me— 

“T have never made an appointment in my 

life upon political grounds, or as a reward for 
Party services.” 
I do not believe you can find a Lord 
Lieutenant who more carefully examines 
into the fitness of those whom he 
appoints. Yet the Government delibe- 
rately reverts to a system which has been 
tried, and which failed when it was tried. 
They profess to be anxious that the 
appointments should be made irrespective 
of political considerations, and then, by 
the way of showing their consistency, 
they propose that 39 appointments should 
be made in Laneashire on _ political 
grounds. Lord Sefton said that, even if 
he was requested to do so, he would not 
add to the Bench of Magistrates un- 
necessarily for the purpose of giving re- 
presentation to political opinions. The 
Government, however, now return toa 
system of political jobbery of the most 
mischievous and regrettable description. 
I think my hon. Friend behind me is 
entitled to the thanks of the country for 
raising this question. 


Employers’ 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 
Noes 260.—( Division List, No. 61.) 


186; 


PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether the general sketch of 
the Business which he has given for 
Wednesday remains unchanged—whether 
he proposes to take as the first Order the 
Registration Bill % 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): Yes; that is 
so. I take it for granted that the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill will be read a 
second time to-night, and, that being so, 
we shall go on with the Second Reading 
of the Registration Bill to-morrow. 


Mr, Chaplin 


{COMMONS} 
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Liability Bill. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL.—(No. 118.) 
READING. [ADJOURNED 
DEBATE. ] 


SECOND 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [24th March } 
proposed to Question [20th February], 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word * That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no amendment of the Law relating to Em- 
ployers’ Liability will be final or satisfactory 
which does not provide compensation to work- 
men for all injuries sustained in the ordinary 
course of their employment, and not caused by 
their own act or default,"—(Wr. J. Chamber- 
lain.) 


— instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, “ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed, 


Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, he regretted that he could not 
approve of the manner in which the Bill 
was brought before the House, or of the 
hurried way in which the Government 
proposed it should be dealt with, It was 
a Bill that affected many thousands of 
working men, and it was necessary that 
the case of those men should be fully 
stated. When the late Government 
brought in a Bill on the subject, contain- 
ing no novel provisions, but founded on 
the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed by the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite, those now in power 
obstructed the measure, and prevented it 
becoming law. Up to the present time 
only eight hours had been devoted to the 
consideration of the Bill now before the 
House, and only nine Members had spoken. 
He was entirely in favour of the principle 
of the Bill, which abolished the doctrine 
of common employment and general con- 
tracting out of the Act, and which 
simplified the procedure ; but he desired 
to support the Amendment, which seemed 
to him to improve the position of the 
workmen, The Home Secretary had 
said that he regarded this Amendment as 
a proposal to substitute for the law of 
employers’ liability a law of industrial 
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assurance, and that it ought to be rejected | 


Employers’ 


until someone had the ingenuity to 
provide a system of insurance in order to 
make it workable. But the process of 
insurance on the part of the employer 
was going on now, and if the Bill should 
pass that process would be extended, and 
if the Amendment were carried the 
process would be still further extended, 
There was no difference in principle 
between the Bill and the Amendment ; 
it was only a difference in degree. The 
abolition of the doctrine of common em- 
ployment involved the principle of indus- 
trial insurance. Was the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that there were in the 


{25 Aprit 1893} 


United Kingdom and in the City of | 


London no less than 28 public companies 
carrying on the business of employers’ 
liability insurance ? These companies 
had a subscribed capital of £4,511,292, 


Liability Bill. 1178 


as to the contracting out of the Act. 
Strong observations had been made about 
coercion and bogus deputations, and he 
did not propose to go further into the 
matter than to say that the hon. Member 
who made the charge might have given 
some evidence in support of his state- 
ment. There were many societies against 
which no such charge could be sustained 
fora moment, and there were many which 
both the employers and the men were 
anxious to see continued. He had re- 
ceived numerous unsolicited communica- 
tions from his constituents declaring their 
anxiety to see these societies preserved, 


| The Secretary to the London and North- 


Western Railway Mutual Insurance So- 


ciety (Running Department) had written 


and an annual income of over £200,000 | 


derived from premiums paid in respect of 
employers’ liability. He had received a 
letter from the manager of one of these 
companies which was to the effect that 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment 
would give much more satisfaction all 
round, for the employers would be liable 
for all accidents, and the companies 


would get at a premium to meet this | 
quickly, as there would be no question of | 


liability, and there would not be half the 
disputes which would arise under the 
Act as it stood. He submitted that he | 
had shown that there was an existing 
Industrial Insurance Organisation ready 
to hand. He heped the Government 
would see their way to introduce the 
Amendment into the Bill, beeause he 
believed it would largely benefit the 
workmen and enable them to obtain com- 
pensation in at least 25 per cent. more 
eases than under the Bill, and further 


because it would largely decrease the | 


expenses of litigation and simplify the 
procedure. 
gave a workman the choice either of 
taking compensation from the insurance 
fund or of bringing an action against the 
employer, would destroy all the existing 
Insurance Societies from which the men, 
without litigation, now reeeived fair and 
free compensation for injuries, for em- 
ployers, by reason of the uncertainty of 
the action of the workmen, would not 
continue their subscriptions to the funds | 
which were paid expressly to avoid | 
litigation arising on the question of risk 


Clause 2 of the Bill, which | 


to him, though he was neither a director 
nor a shareholder of that company, urging 
him to do his best to get his company 
exempted from this clause of the Bill. 
This correspondent said— 

“IT beg to inclose you balance-sheet for 1891 
as our balance-sheet for 1892 is not yet ready, 
and wish to inform you that the number of 
members in our Society at the end of the year 
1892 was 10,453. The payments made by the 
company during the 12 years since the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act of 1881 amount to 
£28,590, and those made by the Society from 
members’ payments are £39,000, It is the 
unanimous will of all the members to remain 
as at present. There are about 37,000 members 
in the Traftic Department Insurance, and 8,000 
members in the Crewe Works Insurance, and 
they have had meetings and are all desirous of 
remaining as at present.” 

He had had a letter from the St. Helen’s 
Junction Branch of the Amalgamated 
Society of Railway Servants, in which it 
was said that the balances in hand to the 
end of 1892 amounted to £86,897, and 
that under the operation of this clause 
the Society would absolutely de- 
stroyed. ‘These Societies, generally, de- 
sired to see a clause exempting them from 
the operation of the clause, and, as a 
matter of fact, he failed to see why 
the Government should attempt to thrust 
benevolent legislation down the throats 
of men+who did not desire it. The 
manager of the Oldbury Alkali Company, 
Limited, writing to the Home Secretary 
in regard to the Bill, spoke about the 
scheme which the employers lad = sub- 
mitted to the men in IS88Q, and whieh 
had been in operation since January 1, 
ISS1. 


be 


Ile says— 
“During the 11 years, ISS1-1891 inclusive, 
we had not one fatal accident at our works, in 
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happy contrast to the nine preceding years, 
1872 to 1880 inclusive, during which seven 
deaths occurred from accidents. 
nity from serious accidents I largely attribute 
to the greater care and vigilance exercised by 
the men themselves, in consequence of the in. 
terest which our scheme throws upon them.” 


Employers’ 


He went on to say— 
“Unhappily, in 1892 two fatal accidents 
occurred : one due to a scald from the escape 
from a steam boiler of steam, due to the man’s 
own act; the second due to the workman in 
charge opening a tap by which the poor fellow 
was terribly scalded with a boiling solution of 
soda. Now, please mark what happened! No. 
1, on his dying bed, knowing that if he died 
£100 would be immediately paid to his heirs, 
said to his father, ‘ Tell Mr. Chance that no 
man was to blame but myself.” Ne, 2 told 
several of his family that it was ‘ purely an 
accident, and the Coroner's jury returned a 
verdict of ‘ Accidental death.” His parents also 
received £100 from our fund. 
friendly fund existed what a distressing temp- 
tation would there have been for each sufferer 
to remain silent on his death-bed as to the true 


nature of the accident, so as to leave his friends | 
free to try to obtain compensation in a Court | 


” 


of Law ! 
This gentleman further wrote— 

© We have, during these 12 years, contributed 

sums largely in excess of any amounts we 
would have been required to pay under the 
Act, and our men have in every case of acci- 
dent, from whatever cause, received prompt 
and full payment as provided,” 
The writer pointed out that the object 
of the liberality of the company was to 
avoid the possibility of litigation with all 
its disturbing effects on their business, 
and to strengthen the good feeling which 
existed between the company and their 
workpeople. The reply of the Home 
Office, which was dated so lately as 
March 4, was simply— 

“7 am directed by the Secretary of State to 
thank you for your letter of the 22nd ultimo 
on the subject of the Employers’ Liability Bull, 
and I am to say, in reply, that it is not the 


intention, nor in the opinion of the Secretary of | 


State will it be the effect, of the Bill to dis- 
courage such mutually beneficial arrangements 
as have existed between myself and your work- 
people.” 

He appealed to the right hon, Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary to be as good 
as his word, and to insert a clause in the 
Bill which would except from _ its 
operation these Insurance Societies. He 
had been much struck by a clause intro- 
duced into the Bill of 1888 to provide 
that Societies that desired it should, with 
the approval of the Board of Trade, be 
allowed to contract out, No injury 
would be done to anybody by such a 


Mr. Seton-Karr 


{COMMONS} 


This immu- | 


Had no such | 
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clause as that, and he hoped it would be 
inserted in the Bill. The best part of 
| the Bill was that which related to the 
simplification of procedure. He did not 
think those hon. Members who thought 
(that the Amendment woulkl lead to 
litigation had proved their case. If the 
Bill were passed without the Amend- 
ment the workman, to be qualified for 
compensation, must prove the positive 
proposition—namely, that the injury had 
resulted from the negligence of some one 
other than himself. If the Amendment 
were accepted, then the workman need 
only prove the negative proposition, that 
the injury did not proceed from his own 
negligence. Surely it would be much 
asier to prove the negative than the 
positive proposition. ‘The manager of 
ove of the Insurance Companies, to 
whose letter he had referred, made the 
| remarkable statement— 
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“As regards claims generally, a greater part 
of the expenses incurred under this heading 
may be said to be expended in law, there being 
so many, what we may call ‘spec. cases, 
got up by cheap lawyers on the principle of no 
cure no pay. 

Well, it seemed to him that the effect of 
embodying the Amendment in the Bill 
| would be to largely reduce litigation, and 
| for that reason he proposed to support it. 
In conelusion, he would merely say that 
if they wanted to pass a good Bill which 
would put the law on a most satisfactory 
footing they should adopt the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamber- 
lain). 

*Mr. HARRY SMITH (Falkirk, &e.) 
said, he did not intend to trouble the 
House with any general criticism, whether 
in approval or otherwise, of the greater 

part of the Bill. The Home Secretary 
stated the three great purposes he had in 
view in connection with this Bill were 
the abolition of the doctrine of common 
employment, the prohibition of contract- 
ing out of the Act, and the simplifica- 
tion of procedure. With regard to the first 
two, he was in entire agreement with the 
proposals in the Bill; but with regard to 
the simplification of procedure, he pressed 
upon the Home Secretary to make 
Clause 8, which applied the Bill to Seot- 
land, very different from what it now 
was. Because instead of simplifying, it 
would stereotype procedure which had 
| proved itself during many years very bad 
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Employers’ 


and costly. 


{25 Aprit 1893} 


Liability Bill. 1182 


Although the matter was a!and the judicial expenses £259 8s. 11d. 


littie technical, as one who had had large | After paying these enormous costs, the 


experience in dealing, with cases under 
the Act in Scotland, he might be per- 


mitted to state in a general way the | 


nature of the procedure in Scotland. In 
Scotland a workman sued an employer in 
the Sheriff Court—which answered to the 
County Court in England—under the Act 
of 1880; but in the vast majority of 
eases he desired to have the amount of 
the damages that were to be awarded to 
him found by the verdict of a jury. That 
was not surprising, as, if the workman 
contented himself with the verdict of the 
Court without a jury, there was a costly 
series of appeals dealing not only with 
the sum‘awarded, but with the law 
of the case. The workman could also 
remove the case to the 
Session to secure trial by jury. But there 
was one deterrent, and that was that 


it was in the power of the Court 
of Session to award the same amount 
of costs as if the case had pro- 
ceeded in the local Court. He need 
not say that the costs in the two! 
Courts differed very materially. But 


there was a means of getting behind the 
Act of 1877, and going to the Court of 
without running the risk of 
having the damages reduced to those 
which would be awarded in the Court 
below. By the Act of George IV. 
a litigant could carry a case from the 
local Court to the Supreme Court for 
trial by jury, provided that the sum 
claimed was not under £40. Obviously 
tae proper remedy was for the Home 
Secretary to introduce a clause allowing 
actions of this kind to be tried in the 
Sheriff Court with the assistance of a 
jury. The machinery was there, and it 
would cost the public nothing. The 
present anomalous position of matters 
was this : that according to the Bill as it | 
stood, while in England a workman could 
sue up to £100 without the more costly 
procedure, in Scotland, which was the 
poorer country, if he sued for more than 
£4C, he must sue in the more costly and 
tedious Court. He (Mr. Harry Smith) | 
had received from a gentleman who had | 
paid great attention to the matter some | 
statistics as to the costs in Scotland. In | 
the Court of Session, in one case where 
£100 was recovered, the judicial CX- | 
penses amounted to £362 Ils. 2d. In| 
another case the verdict was £79 10s., | 
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Court of | 


House would see that the balance to the 
injured workman would be of the 
scantiest description, as there were extra- 
judicial expenses to be added. The case 
was similar where an employer sueceeded 
in his defence. A euecessful defence in 
Scotland was sometimes a luxury of a 
most expensive character. In one case a 
successful defender’s taxed costs amounted 
to £315: in another to £165; in a third 
to £187; and in a fourth to £204. 
Those were samples of recent cases. So 
that it seemed the present system secured 
the smallest possible benefit to the work- 
men, at the largest possible cost to the 
employer. The Bill, he thought, would 
lose more than half its value to the work- 
men of Seotland if it remained in the 
state in which it now stood. It was ab- 
solutely necessary, in order to put them 
on the same level as their brethren in 
England, that the system of jury trial 
should be introduced in the local Courts 
as well as the Court of Session. 

Mr. FORWOOD (Laneashire, Orms- 
kirk) : I wish to approach this Bill from 
rather a different point of view from that 
in which it has yet been approached in 
the House. I want to deal, first, with 
its principles ; and, secondly, with its 
provisions as they affect shipowners. 
Now, Sir, it appears to me that the Bill 
in its present shape is nothing more nor 
less than a Bill which must encourage 
perjury in the Courts, and lead to 
antagonism in the relation of employers 
and employed. I know that these are 
strong statements, which require reasons 
to support them. If the principle of 
compensation — to workmen is to be 
extended, to which I have no objection, 
it ought to be on the lines of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 


| Chamberlain), otherwise employers and 


workmen will be placed in improper 
relations to each other, and the family of 
the workman, in the event of accident, 
will derive little benefit under the Bill. 
What are the conditions under which 
workmen will obtain compensation ? 
The Bill provides that where a workman 
proves that an aecident is due to 
negligence of the employer, he is to 
receive adequate compensation ; but if he 
fails to show negligence of the employer 
or fellow-workman, then he will receive 
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no compensation whatever. Therefore, 
it comes to this: that for a workman to 
obtain any advantages under the Bill, his 
interests become directly opposed to 
those of his employer; in other words, 
you will put a temptation in the way of 
the working man to give false evidence 
in the Courts of Law. 

Mr. ASQUITH : Hear, hear ! 

Mr. FORWOOD: ‘The Home 
Secretary cheers that. Well, it is not, 
to my mind, fair to put the workman in 
that position. As a rule, the result of 
an accident destroys all evidence of its 
cause, and it becomes a matter of opinion 
whether the accident is due to negligence 
or pure accident. That is a very serious 
matter to all employers, but particularly 
to shipowners. I think the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham is the only way of 
meeting all cases of accident which do 
not arise out of a man’s own negligence. 
I have endeavoured to get some statistics 
bearing on this matter as to ships. 1 
find that during the 12 months ending 
June, 1891, there were 1,550 vessels 
totally lost, or which met with serious 
accident involving more or less loss of 
life. Out of these only 45 were 
attributed to causes for which the owner 
was held responsible, and 230 were held 
to be due to bad seamanship, so that the 
Bill would only benefit the seamen of 
275 out of the 1,550 vessels; in other 
words, it would only benefit one seaman 
in five. It seems to me, therefore, that 
this Bill, so far as the shipowner is con- 
cerned, would confer the minimum of 
advantage, whilst causing the maximum 
of evil. There is no analogy be- 
tween accidents at sea and on shore. 
The relative position of the shipowner as 
regards liability, and the mine proprietor 
or shore employer are distinctly different. 
The loss or liability to a mineowner in 
the event of accidents in his colliery is 
limited to the damage done to his own 
workings and to the loss or injury sus- 
tained by his workpeople if it arises from 
the fault of those in charge. But, Sir, | 
the shipowners’ liability goes far beyond | 
that. The shipowner in the case of a| 
collision is liable, not only for the loss or 
damage done to his own ship, her cargo, 
and passengers, but also for the injury | 
sustained to the vessel with which his 
ship has come into collision, if negligence 
on the part of his crew is proved. The 








Mr. Forwood 


{COMMONS} 
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owner of the cargo on board that vessel 
and the passengers travelling by her, as 
well as her crew, have claims upon him, 
and to this responsibility the Bill pro- 
poses to add the liability for injuries to 
his own crew! The owner of the ship 
causing the collision has a liability of 
£15 per ton according to the tonnage of 
the vessel, and £8 per ton in the case of 
damage to property on the same tonnage, 
I think the Home Secretary will admit— 
and anyone who has had any experience 
in our Admiralty Courts must know—the 
difficulty that now exists in ascertaining 
the truth in cases of collision and strand- 
ing; and, as I have already stated, I 
think the Bill will place a premium on 
false evidence. The officers and crew of 
each ship are generally most anxious to 
prove themselves in the right and the 
other ship in the wrong. Hence, as we 
all know, there is much hard swearing in 
opposite directions on both sides ; but this 
contradictory testimony is not in all, or 
even in many, cases under existing cir- 
cumstances wilful and corrupt perjury, 
because the seamen on board the vessel 
have no direct personal interest one way 
or the other in giving evidence to show 
which ship was in the wrong. But the 
state of things under this Bill will be 
altogether different. Under this Bill, if 
the Court holds that their own ship is 
in the right and the other in the wrong, 
they will be deprived of all compensa- 
tion; whereas if they give such evidence 
as to lead the Court to believe their own 
ship was negligent, then, under the Bill, 
they will have a claim upon the owners. 
Now, this is a very large and serious 
question as regards the shipowner. It 
must not be forgotten that in his endea- 
vours to make good his own claim on his 
owner, the seaman makes him responsible 
for the injury done to others even to the 
full value of the vessel—a liability which 
may amount to £100,000, But, apart 
from the shipowner’s position, which I 
have endeavoured to explain, the future 
of the captains and officers in charge of 
the navigation has to be considered. If 
the members of a crew, by false swearing, 
can prove that those in command of their 
ship are negligent in their navigation, 
they may become the means of depriving 
such officers cf their certificates for the 
rest of their lives, or at any rate for a 
considerable time, and cause them to 
lose their characters as good tavigators. 
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I think anything that places the crew of 
a vessel in a position to feel that the 
evidence they give may benefit themselves 
will make the position both of the cap- 
tain and the officers most unsatisfactory. 
That is, however, the state of things 
which this Bill will create. I admit at 
once that in the case of a collision, if one 
vessel is found to be in fault and any 
men who were on the vessel not found 
to be in fault are drowned, the owners of 
the vessel in default will be liable to the 
payment of compensation, That com- 
pensation will be limited in amount 
and will be difficult to obtain, whereas 
the compensation that will be obtained 
from the owner of their own ship will 
be secured directly, and at a much earlier 
date than if it were necessary to sue the 
owner of the other ship. The Bill will 
increase the giving of improper evidence 
in these very difficult cases. 


that the stranding is due to negligence 
those members of the crew who suffer 
injury and the representatives of those 
who are lost will have a claim against their 
owners ; whereas if it can be proved that 
she has stranded by pure accident the 
claim will absolutely disappear. There 
is another point to which I must direct 
the right hon. Gentleman’s attention. A 
very common practice has grown up in 
modern days of owning vessels under 
the limited liability principle, the whole 
amount of the shares being paid up. If 
such a vessel is lost or so seriously 
damaged as to be a constructive total loss 


the seamen on board will be unable to | 


claim against anyone, as the Limited 


Liability Company will disappear. On | 


the other hand, if an individual owner 
is proprietor of the ship and these claims 
arise, the seamen will be able to claim 
against him. If this Bill passes in its 
present shape, I feel sure it will encour- 
age the further creation of these single- 
ship companies for the purpose of further 
restricting the liability and responsibility 
of individual owners. All the difficulties 
I have endeavoured to describe with re- 
gard to the position of the shipowner 


would be entirely obviated if the Amend- | 


ment were adopted, as the whole of the 
seamen employed on British ships and 


suffering loss by accidents would be able | 
the same | 
time, all the litigation which the present | 


to obtain compensation. At 


Bill will so effeetually promote would be 
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vessel is stranded and the crew can prove 
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avoided, and no question of negligence 
would arise, the result being that good 
relations would be retained among officers, 
crew, and owners. I have an idea that 
if the Bill passes in its present shape 
owners will be more inclined to ship as 
seamen foreigners with fewer domestic 
claims than the British sailor generally 
has. The sole argument I have heard 
from the Home Secretary against the 
adoption of the Amendment is that it 
would mean the carrying into effect of a 
wholesale industrial insurance scheme. I 
think the right hon, Gentleman is quite 
unaware of the modern commercial prac- 
tice. Shipowners already effect insur- 
ances either by ordinary policies or by 
mutual associations formed amongst 
themselves against every possible risk 
that can bring pecuniary loss to them. 
It is always understood that the ship- 
owner insures his vessel against marine 
risk ; but it may surprise many to be told 
that they protect themselves by indem- 
nity or insurance against their present 
liability for loss of life or personal in- 
jury at Common Law, as also against 
damage to their vessel, damage to cargo, 
| harbour risks, fines imposed on their 
| sailors for smuggling, and misconduct of 
/the crew. They also insure against un- 
due interference with the Board of Trade 
with respect to their liabilities as carriers, 
and further against any legal cost which 
may be placed upon them in respect of 
the defence of their interests against the 
| Board of Trade. It would be impossible 
| to imagine any case of loss which the 
| shipowner to-day does not, as a rule, insure 
or protect himself against. Under these 
circumstances, the Home Secretary's 
| bogey of wholesale industrial insurance 
is placed out of court at once. To give 
the right hon. Gentleman an idea of the 
extent to which the system of insurance 
is carried out by shipowners, I may say 
I have here a list of 15 Associations in 
this country for insuring British ships 
against the risks I have indicated. 














No fewer than 7,500 ships are insured in 
one or more of these Associations. The 
tonnage of these ships approaches 
9,000,000, or practically 75 per cent. of 


ithe total employed tonnage of this 
country. It will be observed that IT am 
uot altogether advocating the views 


which have been put before the Home 
Secretary by the shipowners. They 
desire that seamen should be altogether 
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excluded from the Bill. 


{COMMONS} 


If the Home | think it may probably be a fair estimate 


Secretary declines to accept the Amend- | 
}even 50 per cent. in excess of that for 


ment, I think that circumstances of 
shipowners are such that seamen ought 
to be excluded from the Bill. At the 
same time, I think my fellow-shipowners 
over-estimate altogether the pecuniary 
responsibility which the Bill or the 


Amendment of my right hon. Friend | 


would cast upon them. I have rather 
closely gone into the figures on this 
matter, and I will give a few facts 
to show the probable amount of liability 
which the proposal of the Government 
would impose on the shipowners as com- 
pared with the liability which would be 
vast upon them by the Amend- 
ment. In 1891 there were rather under 
300 deaths of seamen through shipwreck, 
and 228 deaths from accidents on board 
steamers, whilst there were 800 deaths 
from shipwreck and 228 deaths from 
accidents on board _ sailing 
In the sailing ships in which these deaths 
took place there were 62,000 men em- 
ployed, the wages of these men amounting 
to £2,800,000 a year. On board steamers 
122,000 seamen 
wages amounting to £6,750,000 
annum. Assuming that the loss of life 
by shipwreck arose from negligence in 
the proportion I have indicated, and that 
the juries who assessed the damages gave 
for every man lost compensation equal 
to three years’ wages, which I think the 
right hon. Gentleman will say is a 
reasonable assumption, the cost to the 


' deaths. 


' shipwreck. 


ships. | 
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to place the amount for injuries at 25 or 


Taking the same basis, I will 
endeavour to show whai the charge on 
shipowners would be if the Amendment 
became law. I must take the whole of 
the deaths that oceur by shipwreck, and 
I must add 400 deaths that occur from 
accidents on board the vessels apart from 
I think the Bill is faulty in 
having no limit of liability ; and that, if 
it is to apply to shipowners, it is but 
reasonable and fair that a limit 
should be fixed. If the  shipowner 
assumes all the responsibility involved in 
the Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for Birmingham, I submit thata maximum 
of two years’ pay would be reasonable 
and fair for him to undertake. On that 
basis, the extra cost to the sailing ship- 
owner, taking the whole of the respon- 
sibility, would amount to a little more 


| than £10 a ship per annum. 


were employed, their | 
A ? 
per | 


| 


sailing ship owners would amount to | 


£22,000 a year, or £3 per ship employed. | t 
/on the evidence of men whose testimony 


I have taken my figures out of the Board 
of Trade Returns for 1891. 


Mr. ASQUITH: You are dealing | 


only with deaths ? 

Mr. FORWOOD: Yes. 
to injuries presently. 
on the same basis, would have to pay 
something like £13,000 a year, or 
£2 10s. per vessel. I can find no record 
anywhere that will enable me to form 
any approximate estimate of what the 
compensation arising from injuries would 


I will come 


he. 
amount would at all approach that which 
would fall upon employers on shore. 
Under the Shipping Law the shipowner 
is already liable to provide medical 
attendance, hospital care, and so on, and 


to pay the wages of any man who receives | 

na fh | . . . . 

Therefore, I | of the insurable risk under the Bill is 
| 


injury on board his ship. 


Mr. Forwood 


These shipowners, | 


I do not think, however, that the | 


Mr. ASQUITH : Plus the £3. 

Mr. FORWOOD: Yes; and on 
steamers the additional charge would be 
exactly £10 per ship per annum. But 
these estimates are made irrespective of 
the consideration of what might be the 
compensation payable for injuries. 

Mr. ASQUITH: What is the esti- 
mate of the aggregate sum in these cases ? 

Mr. FORWOOD: It would be £13 
on sailing ships and £12 10s, on steamers. 
As far as shipowners are concerned, I 
think they will see it is far better for 
them to incur this direct extra charge 
than be liable to be muleted in damages 


might be affected by their own interests, 
From the philanthropic point of view, 
there can be no question that if provision 
is made for all loss arising to seamen 
from accidents in the pursuit of their 
valling, the misery we see in our seaport 
towns through the distressing cireum- 
stances of orphans and widows of seamen 
lost at sea will be largely removed. In- 
surances against employers’ liability are 
to-day of the commonest occurrence. I 
have taken some trouble to ascertain, 
from a very trustworthy and experienced 


source, what the probable charge on the 


land employers of the country will be 


for protecting themselves against the 
liabilities that will be cast upon them 


under this Bill. I am told that the value 
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estimated at 10s. per £100 of wages paid 
per annum,as against the 2s. 6d. per 
£100 which is found to represent the 
insurable value of the risks under the 
present Act. There is no doubt that the 
risks created by the Bill are very uncer- 
tain, and of a very varying character, 
and they depend largely upon the idio- 
syneracies of juries. In one part of the 
country a jury may give compensation 
equalling two years’ wages, and in 
another a jury may go as far as four or 
five years. The Insurance Companies, 
of course, have to protect themselves 
against the extreme point to which their 
liability may be forced. If the right 
hon. Gentleman will insert in his Bill a 
liberal maximum by which people can 
calculate what their liability is going to 
be, he can adopt the Amendment, under 
which every man who meets with an 
accident may receive compensation with- 
out imposing any greater cost on the 
employer than he will have to pay for 
the uncertain liability imposed by the 
Bill. If the right hon. Gentieman will 
fix the limit in case of death at £150, 
and in case of total disablement at £400, 
with compeusation for partial disablement 
providing that the workman is ineapa- 
citated for four weeks, tie employer will, 
I am informed, be able to protect himself 
by insurance at no greater cost than 10s, 
per cent., which would be the cost of 
insuring under the Bill as it stands. I 
know there are many who object to any 
such scheme. I know that the repre- 
sentatives of Trades Unions do not favour 
the broad extension of the Bill proposed 
by my right hon. Friend (Mr. Chamber- 
lain). I am not surprised at that objec- 
tion, because if you impose upon the 
employer all this responsibility you wi!l 
largely diminish the necessity for the 
benefit funds which keep these gentlemen 
to the front in the agitations of this 
country. 


Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, Mid): | 


Might I ask the right hon. Gentleman to 


name any of the gentlemen who he says are | 


kept by these funds ? He might mention 
one or two, 

Mr. FORWOOD : Well, Mr. Speaker, 
I do not respond to the hon, Member's 
challenge. I do not think that, for the 
purpose I have mentioned, it would 
strengthen my argument. My argument 
is that, if the Bill is extended in the 
direction of the Amendment, the neces- 
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sity for many of these benefit funds would 
disappear, as the men would get full 
compensation for every accident, although 
the extra cost to the employer would not 
be greater than under the Bill. We 
must not forget that all legislation of this 
) class means an increase in the cost of 
production, and someone must pay it. 
At the same time, of all the forms of 


protection that are suggested, the 
Amendment is the best and the least 


onerous, whilst its benefits are the most 
far-reaching, as it makes provision for the 
widow and the orphan, and keeps people 
of a future generation from the con- 
taminating influence of the workhouse. 
*Mr. WALTER M‘LAREN (Cheshire, 
Crewe) said, the anfortunate circumstance 
which had deprived hon. Members who 
wished to speak on this Bill of several 
hours which had been expected to be 
devoted to the discussion of the Bill 
would, he hoped, induce hon, Members 
to compress their speeches into the 
shortest possible time, so that the House 
might dispose of the Bill, so far as the 


Second Reading was concerned, that 
night. Therefore, though there were 


many points of the Bill which he would 
like to discuss, he intended to deal mainly 
with one section of great importance. 
He wished, first, to say a word about 
Sub-section 2 of Clause 1, which 
provided that no compensation should 
workman who, know- 
ing of some defect likely to cause 
injury, failed without reasonable excuse 
to give information of that defect to the 


be given to a 


employer, or to someone acting on his 
behalf. It had been strongly represented 
to him by workmen who were well able to 
judge of this particular matter that such 
a clause, if allowed to stand, would have 
the effect of depriving workmen of com- 
peusation for injuries. If a workman 
noticed a defect in machinery likely to 
cause injury, and gave notice of that 
defect to his employer or the foreman, 
and no remedy was provided, and the defect 
was allowed to continue, it was doabtful 
whether that workman, in the eveut 
of an accident, would not be held to have 
condoned the defect, and therefore to 
have deprived himself of the right to 
compensation, That was a= matter 
which he trusted the Home Secretary 
} would make clear when the Committee 
stage of the Bill was reached. But the 
main question on which he wished to 
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contracting out of the Act, and the 
effect whieh the Bill would have in 
that respect on a large number of work- 
men if it passed in its present shape. 
There were many Insurance Societies in 


various parts of the country, but the | 


ones which he would take as an illustra- 


tion, as they were by far the largest and | 


the best in the country, were the three 
Insurance Societies organised 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company. Representing, as he did, 8,000 
or 9,000 of the workmen of that company, 


self out of the Act, the House would, he | 


{COMMONS} 


| 


by the | 
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these Insurance Societies that good feel- 
ing was promoted between the employer 
and the employed. Those Societies 
could not exist unless the men were 
permitted to contract themselves out of 
the Act; and he believed that if there 
were no such Societies, and if the men 
were left to the mercies of the law insits 
present form, not 10 per cent. of the 
men injured would get compensation. 


_No one would, therefore, deny that the 


| 


was sure, pardon him if he dwelt par- | 


ticularly on that point. There were 
60,000 workmen employed by that Rail- 
way Company, and, speaking with a full 


knowledge of the subject, he ventured | 


to say that the vast majority, or 90 per 
cent. of the men, were willing to con- 
tract themselves out of the Act, and 
would much regret if the Bill passed into 
law in its present shape. The men 
agreed to contract themselves out of the 
Ae because it was very much to their 
advantage to do so, as they got much 
better terms under the Insurance 
Societies than otherwise. There were 
three Insurance Societies connected with 
the Loudon and North-Western Railway 
—namely, the Mutual Insurance Society, 
the Running Department Mutual In- 
surance Society, and the Works Mutual 
Insurance Society. Out of every 11d. 
contributed to the funds of these Societies 
the company paid 5d.—that was to say, 
the men paid 6d. and the company 5d., 
the total contribution of the company to 
the Insurance Societies every year being 
£22,000. The men knew that they 
could not get £22,000 in compensation 
every year if they were left to the tender 
mercies of an Act of Parliament. Those 
Societies gave compensation to the 
workmen for all accidents. If a man in 
using a hammer smashed his thumb he 
would get compensation, There was no 
delay ; no hesitation; no litigation; the 
money was paid atonce, There was 
also an unwritten rule that if a man 
were seriously and permanently injured, 


some light occupation was found for 
him; and if a min were killed his 


widow or children had a prior claim on 
the company for such employment as 
could be found for them. There was, 


Mr. Walter M‘Laren 


men of the London and North-Western 


| Railway Company were far better off 
every one of whom had contracted him- | 


with their Societies than they would be 
under the Bill if it became law in its 
present form. Those men desired to 
be let alone, for they were perfectly 
satisfied with their Societies. A large 
deputation of the men waited on the 
Home Secretary to urge these views, and 
were introduced to the right hon. Gentle- 
man by the hon. Member for Rugby (Mr. 
Cobb) and himself. The hon. Member 
for the Ince Division of Laneashire (Mr. 
Wood) told the House that— 

“It was a bogus deputation, and did not, in 
the slightest degree, represent the railway ser- 
vants of this country; that he had addressed 
hundreds of meetings of railway servants, and 
had never met a single workman who was in 
favour of contracting himself out of the Act.” 


The hon. Gentleman must have never been 


' in Crewe, and his experience of the work- 


men of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company must be singularly 
limited. The deputation did not profess 
to represent the railway servants of the 
country ; it represented the men of the 
London and North-Western Railway 
Company, and he was perfectly satisfied 
that a more genuine deputation had never 
waited on the Home Office. Noone who 
knew him would suspect that in this 
matter he in any way represented the 
Directors or the officiais of the company. 
His connection with Crewe would be 
terminated at a moment’s notice if the 
Directors or the officials had anything to 
do with him. He represented the mcn 
simply and solely, and he could assure 
the House that the deputation had been 
spontaneous, and fully represented the 
vast majority of the 60,000 men employed 
by the company. He therefore said to 
the Government on behalf of these men— 
* Let them alone.” It might be said that 
these Insurance Societies could go on 
under the Bill as they were going on at 
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present, and that under Clause 3 it was 
open to an injured workman to go to law 
under the Act, or to go to the Societies 
for compensation. That was quite true 
on paper. The Bill, no doubt, gave the 
men that option; but the weak poiut 
about the Bill was that it could not 
compel the company to continue its 
contribution of £22,000 a year to 
the Societies. If the accident were 
a clear case under the Aet, the 
man would go to law; if not, he 
would go to the Society, so from the 
men’s point of view it would be a case 
of “ Heads I win, tails you lose.” That 
would be first-rate for the men, provided 
the company could be compelled to 
continue to pay £22,000 a year to the 
Insurance Societies in addition to the 
costs of lawsuits. But would it do so? 
The Midland Railway Company, which 
employed one-third less men than the 
London and North-Western Company, 
did not ask its men to contract themselves 
out of the Act, and the highest sum it 
had ever paid in any one year in compensa- 
tion for injuries was £1,300. The 
London and North-Western Company, 
which employed one-third more men, 
would, if they did not ask the men to 
contract out of the Act, probably pay 
£2,000 a year in compensation. But 
that company did ask the men to contract 
out of the Act, and it paid to the In- 
surance Societies £22,000 a year in con- 
sideration of the contract. The chances 
were that if the Bill, as it stood, were 
passed, the company would drop the 
£22,000 a year voluntary contribution, 
and content itself with paying the 
£2,000 a year in compensation. The 
result of such a step would be that 90 
per cent. of the men injured would get 
nothing at all, and what the remaining 
10 per cent. would chiefly get would be 
a lawsuit, because there was no doubt 
that such a powerful company would fight 
most claims for compensation made 
under the Act. Of the 10 per cent. of 
the injured men who would go to law 
probably half of them would be defeated 
and would be ruined by lawyers’ costs, 
and the other half who would win would 
find, after paying the lawyers, that they 
had very little left of the compensation 
awarded them. Meantime, the Insurance 
Societies would probably have ceased to 
exist, and the men would be in a very 
much worse position than they were at 
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present. He, therefore, wished again to 
urge the strong desire of the men to be 
let alone, and he hoped the Home Secre- 
tary would give way to it. The hon. 
Member for St. Helen’s had quoted the 
Home Secretary as having said that the 
Bill would not interfere with good In- 
surance Societies. But about a fortnight 
ago, at the annual meeting of the Mutual 
Insurance Society, Mr. Webb, the chief 
locomotive superintendent of the London 
and North-Western Company, said— 

“Tf the Employers’ Liability (Amendment) 
Bill was passed in its present form it would be 
almost impossible for the Insurance Society to 
continue.” 

There was a forecast of the danger 
which the Home Secretary said he 
desired to obviate. He did not object to 
a clause forbidding contracting out as 
a general rule, provided some safeguard 
was inserted in the Bill for the protection 
of Insurance Societies of this kind. He 
was entirely opposed to the employers 
compelling the men to contract out, but he 
was willing to agree to any arrangement 
by which the teeling of the men, of any 
company or employer, as to whether or 
not they desired to contract themselves 
out of the Act should be ascertained by 
ballot; but if the Bill passed in its 
present shape it would deprive the 
60,000 men of the London and North- 

Western Railway Company of the bene- 
fits of their Insurance Societies, and run 
great risk of doing serious injury to the 
finest body of working men in the 
country. 

*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.) said, he desired to say some things 
in support of the Bill. His experience 
told him that there was no question in 
which the working classes had taken a 
greater interest than in the question of 
employers’ liability. That was so because 
the question came close to their daily 
lives, and dealt with the risks they were 
constantly incurring, and because at 
times the justice or otherwise of the law 
placed them and their families either in 
a position of want, or in that of 
obtaining relief for injuries caused by 
negligence. He regarded it as equally 
good for employers that this branch of 
the law should be placed on a just and 
wise foundation. If the law were just 
and wise it meant industrial peace, 
whereas if the law were inequitable it 
had the tendency to increase that friction 
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which should not exist between employers 
and the employed, and did a serious injury 
to the industry of the country. For those 
reasons he thought the Bill dealt with a 
matter of the greatest importance to the 
commerce of the country. The leading 
principle of the Bill seemed to him to be 
that it completely removed those qualifi- 
cations of the doctrine of common 
employment which were allowed to 
exist after the passing of the Act 
of 1880. That Act greatly limited 
the doctrine of common employment. 
But the Act of 1880 had considerable 
demerits, and one of the demerits was, 
so far as his experience extended, that it 
tended to produce a much greater quantity 
of litigation than had been estimated 
during the course of this Debate ; he 
knew scarcely any branch of the law that 
was more studded with cases than that 
relating to the Employers’ Liability Act. 
Bnt there was this observation te be 
made: that the bulk of that litigation 
had been occasioned by the reservations 
made in the Act of 1880; not arising 
out of the provisions of the Act 
itself, but arising from the — ex- 
ceptions and qualifications retained, 
instead of dealing with the law on 
a broader, and, as he thought, a better 
footing. For this reason he concurred in 
the expression of an opinion of a 
statesman on this question—a statesman 
who had admittedly done much for 
labour legislation. As long ago as 
1875, when Lord Cross introduced great 
improvements into the law affecting the 
working classes, he (Lord Cross) said— 
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«The only practicable plan to remove injustice 
was to deal boldly with the doctrine of common 
employment, aml practically to abolish it alto- 
yether.” 

The doctrine of common employment 
Was an auachronism, and _ obsolete 
in its application to the  adminis- 
tration of justice in this country ; it was 
a relic of the last century, a creation of 
what he would call Judge-made law, and it 
was essentially based on what was a legal 
fiction. What was the basis of the 
doctrine of common employment ? It 
was that a workman, entering into a 
coutract of service contemplated and took 
into account the risk that might accrue 
to him from the acts or negligence of his 
fellow-servants. To say that he knew 


and appreciated that risk was to say 
what was practically impossible. 


Sir Albert Rollit 


How 
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could it be said, with truth, that between 
an employer receiving £3,000 a year and 
the employé receiving, perhaps, 30s. a 
week, there could be that community of 
interest or knowledge which should 
make them responsible for each other's 
acts? If it were contended that 
the doctrine of common employment 
had better foundation when it was origin- 
ated he should still hold that, owing to 
the advance of industrial development, 
it had become completely obsolete. He, 
of course, alluded to what he called the 
pre-factory age of industry in this 
country. When this doctrine of common 
employment was first established, indus- 
tries were more of a domestic character, 
and when men worked in the same 
house they could, perhaps, be said to 
have some knowledge of each other, and 
could estimate the risks they ran in deal- 
ing with those with whom they were 
vast; but since the introduction of the 
factory system that had become abso- 
lutely impossible ; therefore, if the com- 
mon employment doctrine had some 
foundation in the last century, it had 
none now, and was absolutely out of 
place in dealing with the developed and 
extended industries of the country. 
If there was one branch of the 
law more than another on which 
the remark could be made that law 
and equity were two things God had 
joined together and man had put asunder, 
it was the doctrine of common employ- 


ment. Not only was the abolition of the 
doctrine of common employment 
desirable in itself, but there was no 


ground for retaining those exceptions 
and qualifications that were a character- 
istic feature of the Act of 1880. He was 
glad, therefore, that the Bill abandoned 
the exceptional requirement as to notice. 
Surely the fact that the absence of 
notice would be a great disadvantage to 
the plaintiff was an assurance that it 
would be given in some form or other, 
and, moreover, that it would be given 
rapidly after the injury. He would also 
point out that under the Act of 1880 the 
one case in which the most damages could 
be given, the case of death, was the very 
‘vase in which the obligation of notice 
could be absolved if the Court considered 
there was excuse for this. Therefore, they 
had this anomaly: if the accident was 
trifling, notice must be given ; but if the 
accident was serious and occasioned 
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death, then an application could be 
made to the Court and the obligation of 
notice excused. But he opposed notice 
on the broader ground that his experi- 
ence had led him to conclude that in 
some, but by no means all, or most, 


or even many, of the cases, benevo- 
lence had been very transitory in 
dealing with them. Notice must be 


given within six weeks, charity had 
lasted six weeks, and after that charity 
and consideration had both ended, and 
the result had been, with little power of 
amendment at the trial, grave injustice 
had been inflicted upon those who had 
been seriously maimed, and they had 
been deprived, owing to a technicality, of 
that measure of relief to which they were 
justly entitled. That could not conduce 
to good relations between employer and 
employed ; and after all, whatever might 
be the state of the law, what was so im- 
portant as the existence of good feeling 


between tham’? He, therefore, said 
the Bill that abandoned the ex- 
ceptional requirement of notice was 


a Bill that was based upon equity and 
mutual interest as between employer 
and employed. He took next another 
qualification, which was retained in 
the Act of 1880, but to whieh 
the go-by was given by this Bill—he 
meant the limitation of damages. If 
a serious injury had happened to an 
employé, between whom and his em- 
ployer, or rather between whom and a 
colleague, the application of the doctrine 
of common employment being excluded, 
on what principle then was there to be a 
limitation of damages ? The measure of 
damage was the injury, and there could 
be no ground, so far as he could judge, 
for making this an exceptional case. If 
it were said the reason of the limitation 
was the restriction of the remedy to the 
County Court, he answered that if there 
were a difficult question of law or fact 
the ease might be removed to the 
Superior Court, and on that ground 
there was no necessity for restricting 
the damage. Hlere, too, was what 
he ventured to think was a defect, though 
a minor one in the present Bill, and it 
was that the right of removal was only 
given to the defendant. In the existing 
Act it was given to both plaintiff and 
defendant, and he could quite understand 
a case might arise in which the plaintiffliad 
entered his case in the County Court in the 
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belief that the cireumstances were perfectly 
simple, but in the development of them 
might find himself face to face with grave 
questions of fact or law on which the 
decision of a superior tribunal was desir- 
able; and, therefore, he thought if a 
workman had entered his case in the 
County Court, and afterwards  dis- 
covered serious questions required to be 
decided, he should have the right of 
removal given him upon good cause 
shown. But he thought the restriction 
to the County Court was no ground for 
limiting the claim for damages, and he 
was very glad that law and equity were 
again reconciled by the absence of any 
limitation in the present Bill, so that the 
damages might be apportioned in aecord- 
ance with the injury sustained. Another 
exception which existed in the Act of 
1880, and which he was sorry to find was 
retained in the present Bill, was that 
these actions were not to be open to 
domestic or menial servants. The ex- 
clusion would inflict a grave injury upon 
a large class of the community. But he 
based the inclusion of domestic and 
menial servants on broader grounds. He 
thought if this Bill was to be passed, 
and it carried with it a benefit to the 
employé and a burden upon the employer, 
the whole community should share in the 
benefits and the burdens. If the pro- 
vision were a good one, it should apply to 
all, and if a bad one, then there would 
be greater means of obtaining an improve- 


ment, if the whole community was 


interested in the justice or injustice 
of the matter, and fer these reasons 
he thought that both domestic and 
menial servants should be ineluded 
in the Bill. He now came to what 


he granted was a much more diffi- 
cult point, and that was the provision 
which dealt with contracting out. On 
previous oceasions they had heard that it 
was a mischievous thing ; but no one, of 
whatever view, could have listened to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Crewe 
(Mr. W. M‘Laren)—representing a large 
industrial centre—without feeling that 
he expressed the opinions of a large 
portion of the working classes. He was 
not going to disguise from himself or the 
louse that there were grave objections to 
coutracting out. He appreciated to the 
full the danger of placing pecuniary 
considerations over and above considera- 
tions of humanity, and the saving of life 
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and limb ; and no one could have mixed, 
as he had, with the working classes 
without feeling they were deeply sensible 
of the duty to their class of putting 
humane considerations first, whether in 
relation to the doctrine of common 
employment, working overtime, or 
the smaller questions that must con- 
stantly arise in our complex industrial 
system. But he would ask the House 
to consider whether, recognising the 
great benefits that might ensue from a 
system of contracting out, followed by 
more substantial benefit to the employé, 
whether it was not possible to reconcile 
both with the interest of the employé, 
and without running any grave or real 
danger of that disregard for the safety of 
life and limb which he knew was s0 
strong a feeling on the part of numbers 
of the working classes ? The benefit to 
be provided by any insurance fund could 
be taken into account in dealing with 
such cases, and allowed to that amount ; 
and that might be the means of retaining 
the benefit of such insurances, and not 
running any grave risk of undue dis- 
regard for the safety of the employés. If 
that were done, another advantage 
would be to further limit those specu- 
lative actions which were brought 
against employers at the present time 
by professional adventurers. Another 
question was the objection which had 
been raised to the employer insuring. On 
that point, he said at once that, in his 
opinion, the employé ought not to be his 
own insurer ; he had limited means, and 
if he underwrote his own safety, he did 
it with the utmost limitation as to risk, 
and for that reason he (Sir A. Rollit) 
thought nothing in the shape of a 
pittance, of additional wages, bore any- 
thing in proportion to the risks he ran. On 
the other hand, he equally thought it was 
to the ultimate interest of the employé 
that the employer should have the right to 
insure, a right in regard to which many 
writers and many hon, Members in this 
House had referred with expressions of 
doubt. But the ground on which he based 
his opinion was this : He did not believe 
—though there might be an occasional 
employer who was disregardful of the 
safety of his men, although there might 
be an oceasional shipowner who was in- 
different if his ship 
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“Went down into the sea, 
Wheu Heaven is all serenity —” 


Sir Albert Rollit 
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this feeling was applicable to the great 
class of this country who were employers. 
He was satisfied, both from that considera- 
tion and from the statistics cited by the late 
Mr. Bradlaugh on this question, that the 
right to insure did not carry with it in- 
difference to the life and safety of the 
employé. ‘There were other considera- 
tions and_ securities, such as _ the 
cost and inconvenience ; but they were 
lower motives, and he based his 
consideration on the higher principle 
that he did not believe so ill for the 
general body of employers in this country 
as to accuse them of any indifference 
upon a question like this. Inthe absence 
of insurance, a casualty ina mine might 
be a catastrophe for the community, for a 
whole country, for large bodies of 
employés, as well as the employer himself, 
and might carry ruin and disaster 
throughout, a whole district ; it might an- 
nihilate capital, and render the carrying on 
of such industries practically impossible. 
If, owing to an error of judgment, a ship- 
owner lost a vessel, and not being able 
to insure, not only brought terrible con- 
sequences upon the men, but ruin upon 
himself, he thought in the combined 
interest of capital and labour no one 
would deny the right of the employer to 
be sufficiently prudent to protect him- 
self and his employés by taking 
precautions, if only for the purpose of 
preventing his own bankruptey, and so 
his inability to pay any compensation 
at all. He therefore felt strongly 
that the right to insure was one that 
ought to exist, and one which he was glad 
was not touched by the present Bill. It 
was not touched adversely by the hon. 
Member opposite, the Secretary to the 
Board of Trade (Mr. Burt), it was one that 
was not touched by the Trades Unions’ Bill 
of 1876, nor by the Bill brought in by the 
hon. Member for Aberdeen. He would 
conelude in a word or two by a very 
brief reference to the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), He 
honoured the lead which the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken in the movement 
fora general industrial insurance, and 
he hoped the time would come when 
they would place themselves on the side 
of some other nations in taking a wide 
and practical view of this subject ; but 
at the present moment he thought it 
would be an undue extension ; it would 
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be travelling beyond the purview of the 
law of the liability of the employers, by 
introducing a provision for industrial 
compensation. Feeling as he did in 
favour of this Bill, a view which was 
also taken by his constituents, and hav- 
ing been asked by them to speak, not 
for the sake of obstruction but, 
on the contrary, to help, by some ex- 
pressions of his own, to further the pro- 
gress of the Bill, he felt that to intro- 
duce a subject of this vast width and 
magnitude, containing so much contro- 
versial matter, would be to imperil the 
passage of the Bill. Therefore he thought 
that this provision was not one—though 
he hoped it might ultimately become 
law in some form — that he could 
support in dealing with this measure. 
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But he had another reason for not 
doing so. What was the chief ground 
for the Amendment ? It was that 


the consequences of injuries, such as 
those to which they were referring, 
should be regarded as part of the cost of 
production as a charge upon busi- 
ness. That was the principle on 
which the Amendment was based. He 
did not think in these competitive days 
they could afford to add to the cost of 
production; that they could handicap 
themselves in trading competition in the 
products of the world. He was told 
that the cost would ultimately fall upon 
the consumer. His answer to that was 
that in some cases, no doubt, where 
there was a monopoly, the consumer 
would bear probably the whole, certainly 
a part, of the increased cost of produc- 
tion, but in many other cases the 
consumer would never bear any portion 
of it at all. In some cases the consumer 
might bear part or even the whole ; but 
owing to what was termed economic 
friction, it would be a very slow process. 
But what would happen in the mean- 
time ? That this increased cost of pro- 
duction would fall first on profits and 
secondly on wages. He would venture 
to say to the Representatives of the 
working classes that if they were wise 
they would not increase the cost of pro- 
duction in that way, and so cause the 
employer to try to recoup himseif from 
the reduced wages of the workpeople, 
wages which were too often only suffi- 
cent for subsistence. That was not a 
proposal that would commend itself to 
lum, and had not commended itself to 
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others, and its unnaturality was shown by 
the several Amendments placed on the 
Paper, Amendments to the Amendment 
itself. They had the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr, J. Chamberlain), 
which provided that workmen should 
be compensated for all injuries not caused 
by their own act or default. Then fol- 
lowed the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter), who 
proposed that all workmen should be 
compensated for all injuries sustained in 
the ordinary course of their employment ; 
and the last of all was a reductio ad 
absurdum of the two preceding ones. These 
various sets of Amendments seemed to him 
to point to the fact that this was a very 
great subject, a national subject which 
had been thought of a great deal, and 
would have to be thought of a great deal 
more, as it had not yet been thought 
out, though it ought to be so. He 
trusted he had not trespassed unduly 
upon the attention of the House, but this 
was a subject in which he took great in- 
terest ; and he had spoken, first, in re- 
demption of a promise he gave specifi- 
cally upon his last election ; and, 
secondly, because he believed this Bill, if 
carried, would conduce, first, to justice 
to the workmen, and, secondly, to the 
improvement of those industrial rela- 
tions which were absolutely essential to 
the commercial welfare of our common 
country, 

Mr. RANDELL (Glamorgan, Gower) 
said, that from many points of view, un- 
doubtedly this Bill was an improvement 
upon similar proposals of the late Go- 
vernment. The Government might be 
congratulated upon taking up and dealing 
with the controversial part surrounding 
the auestion of the employers’ liability— 
namely, the abolition of the doctrine of 
common employment. And that was 
met in preserving the Common Law 
right of action side by side with action 
under this Bill. He was glad that the 
Bill proposed to abolish the time limit 
within which an action might be brought, 
and also to do away with what had been 
undoubtedly a mischievous condition, 
operating against the interests of the 
working people—namely, the notice pre- 
liminary to an action. This preliminary 
notice of claim, highly technical and 
embarrassing as it was, had been more 
destructive of the interests of the work- 
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ing classes than the doctrine of common 
employment. There were Petitions from 
colliery proprietors and others asking the 
Government to reinstate this notice, but 
he trusted that the Government would 
sternly resist any such proposal. The 
Bill fulfilled popular expectation, and the 
Government were giving effect in it to 
the resolutions of the Trades Union Con- 
gress. But while deserving support in 
many particulars, the Bill was capable of 
vast improvement, and he hoped that 
the Home Secretary was not so wedded 
to the scheme as to refuse in Committee 
Amendments which would improve what 
was already a good Bill into a very ex- 
cellent measure. He wished to draw the 
attention of the House, and particularly 
the attention of the Labour Representa- 
tives, to Sub-section 2 of Clause 1. If 
the Bill was to be of real value to the 
working classes, the sooner that sub- 
section disappeared the better. In theory, 
and to the uninitiated, it might appear 
reasonable to expect a workman to give 
an employer notice of any defects in 
machinery ; but it was impracticable, 
because a workman would not ex- 


pose himself to the risk which 
might attend his reminding — the 


employer of defect or negligence. 
The principle of contributory negligence 
was wide enough already, and they should 
not seek to enlarge it by fixing on the 
workman the undesirable responsibility 
of reminding his employer of his own 
negligence. The finding out of negli- 
gence and defects should be left to the 
masters, or to the overseers of works whose 
duty it was to find out defects. The 
Home Secretary expressed the hope that 
the Bill would prevent litigation ; but he 
thought the retention of this provision 
would inerease litigation, because the 
real defendants in any action would be 
an Insurance Company by whom the 
employer was insured against liability, 
and the companies would chortle with 
delight at the possibility of defence which 
this provision would offer them, Clause 
2 appeared to sanction existing insurance 
contracts, and enabled an employer to 
deduct out of moneys recovered what was 
payable out of the insurance fund. But 
it was important to consider how far the 
question of insurance should be mixed up 
with that of employers’ liability. The 


Act of 1880 had the effect of bringing 
about favourable compromises and settle- 


Mr. Randell 
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ments, but he did not share the faith of 
the Home Secretary on mutual insurance 
schemes. He would extend liability to 
employers in all cases, and considered 
that the policy of the hon, Member for 
Aberdeen and the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) 
was the most logical and thoroughgoing, 
if they had to deal with the question from 
a mutual insurance point of view. He 
thought mutual insurance was an 
extremely doubtful advantage. In the 
seven years in which it had been in opera- 
tion in Germany the percentage of 
accidents had steadily risen. The acci- 
dents per 1,000 men insured were—iu 
1886, 2°87; in 1887, 4:14; in 1888, 
#35; in 1889, 4:71; in 1890, 5°36, 
It was matter for reflection how far 
compulsory insurance was, after all, in 
the interests of working people. They 
ought to consider the means of prevent- 
ing xecidents as well as the compensation 
of sufferers by damages. He could quite 
understand that the men on the London 
and North-Western Railway desired to 
maintain a system of insurance which 
had existed so long ; but in South Wales, 
notwithstanding the large percentage of 
workmen insured, the feeling was abso- 
lutely opposed te voluntary insurance, 
The workman was concerned in being 
able to pursue his daily work with the 
minimum of risk and danger, and mutual 
insurance would not secure that benefit 
for him. Clause 4 proposed that there 
should be deducted from the compensation 
any fines paid in pursuance of any Act of 
Parliament to working men. He sup- 
pose that referred to the Factories and 
Workshops Act of 1888. He thought 
that where a fine had been imposed under 
the Act 1888 it was unreasonable to 
allow the employer to deduct the amount 
of it from the sum awarded as compensa- 
tion to the injured workmen. He 
objected to Clause 5, which enabled an 
action brought under it in the County 
Court for damages over £100 to be re- 
moved to the High Court of Justice. 
That provision would be most detri- 
mental to the interests of the working 
people. The powers of removal from 
the County Courts to the higher Courts 
were sufficiently large already. The 
intention of the House in providing the 
jurisdiction of the County Courts for 
cases of employers’ liability was to bring 
the means of invoking the administration 
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of the law to the very doors of the work- 
ing classes. He noticed that the Miners’ 
Federation had suggested that the limit 
should be raised to £500 damages, but he 
trusted the House would not agree to 
anything of the kind, and the suggestion 
he would make was that the High Court 
should be deprived of its power of re- 
moval from the County Court except 
with the written consent of both parties. 
He knew tliat in a great number of these 
action the defendants were not the em- 
ployers, but Insurance Companies, who 
had registered offices in London, who 
would invariably defend, as a matter of 
course, and would on every possible 
oecasion seek to remove the actions from 
the County Courts. He _ therefore 
trusted that the Government would not 
do anything in the way of increasing the 
present power of removal. He should 
wish to see the provisions of the measure 
extended so as to include clerks, domestic 
and menial servants. A provision should 
also be inserted in the Bill to render an 
employer liable for accidents in the case 
of sub-contracts. He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would insert a pro- 
vision in the Bill to reduce the fees now 
payable by plaintiffs in actions of this 
character, At present beforea man was able 
to go on with his action he had to spend 
£9 or £10, and there was no reason why 
he should pay such high fees. Reserv- 
ing to himself the right of proposing 
Amendments in the measure when it got 
into Committee, he should give his sup- 
port to the Motion for the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill. 

Sir J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) : I wish, in the first place, to recall 
the attention of the House to the real 
issue before it, which was raised some 
two months ago by the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham. We have had 
that issue discussed in a very desultory 
fashion upon portions of evenings and 
afternoons set apart for the Debate 
during the last two months ; and it is a 
little difficult for those who, like myself, 
have sat through the whole Debate and 
listened to every speech made to recollect 
the precise position in which the question 
now stands. The only issue really 
before the House at the present moment 
is whether we should adopt the scheme 
of the Government which restricts the 
liability of the employer to cases in which 
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he or his servant has been guilty of negli- 
gence ; or the more extended scheme of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, which brings within 
the liability of the employer every case 
of accident which occurs in the course of 
employment, except it is caused by the 
fauit or the wrong-doing of the injured 
person himself. In my opinion, the wider 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham is the 
wiser of the two, and would operate more 
beneficially towards the workman. The 
great objection to the scheme of the 
Government is that it covers a very small 
proportion of the accidents that occur to 
workmen. We have no information in 
this country which would enable us to 
estimate the number of accidents caused 
by the negligence of employers or 
servants ; but in Germany, ever since the 
Insurance Laws came into operation there, 
the most eareful statistics have been 
collected from which we may gather the 
proportion of accidents which would fall 
under this Bill of the Government. I 
obtain my information from an ex- 
tremely interesting little pamphlet on the 
Insurance Laws of Germany, which has 
been prepared by an official of the Insur- 
ance Department of Germany for the 
Chicago Exhibition. It appears that of 
every 100 injuries to workmen which 
occurred in 1892, no fewer than 44 were 
caused by inevitable accidents which was 
not the fault of either the employer or 
the employed ; there were 7 per cent, 
vaused by the fault of the injured ; 19 by 
the carelessness of the injured ; and 3 per 
cent. of the causes were not ascertained, 
making a total of no less than 73 per 
cent. of all the accidents that occurred 
which would not be covered by the terms 
of this Bill. Only 27 per cent. of the 
aecidents which oceur to workmen in the 
course of employment come, therefore, 
under the provision of this Bill. But 
that does not mean that in 27 per cent, 
of the accidents compensation can be re- 
covered; for before a workman ean 
recover compensation, he has to furnish 
legal proof that the accident was caused 
either by the negligence of his employer or 
of his fellow-workman, and most lawvers 
will agree that it is taking a favourable 
estimate to say that the proof would 
be successful in half the eases, It 
therefore comes to this: that the Bill will 
only compensate theworkman in about one- 
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eighth of the accidents that take place. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for West Birmingham said the Bill would 
meet one-fourth of the accidents. But 
the right hon. Gentleman took too 
sanguine a view of the case, for only in 
one-eighth of the cases of accident which 
occur in this country will the Bill of the 
Government give indemnity to the work- 
men. The right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham has suggested a counter 
proposal, to the effect that the employer 
shall be made liable for all the accidents 
which fall on the workman in the course 
of his employment. The hon. Member 
for West Islington seems entirely to mis- 
understand the proposal made by the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham. There 
is not a word about insurance in the right 
hon. Gentleman's proposal. The ques- 
tion of insurance is an entirely separate 
question. It is one which the House 
may tuke up on some future day ; but 
the question before the House at present 
is not a question of insurance, but a 
question of liability. It is simply a 
question whether the employer is to be 
liable in the restricted sense laid down by 
the Government Bill or the wider sense 
prope sed by the right hon. Member for West 
Birmingham. The proposal which the 
Government are making is really in the 
nature of an experiment which was tried 
in Germany 22 years ago, and which was 
abandoned because it did not work satis- 
factorily. It was exchanged for that 
comprehensive liability which afterwards 
gave rise to the Insurance Laws which 
now prevail in the German Empire. I 
will not delay the House in attempting 
to explain the principle upon which the 
proposal of the right hon. Member for 
West Birmingham is based. I am content 
torest the case upon the admirable and ex- 
haustive speech made by the hon, and 
learned Member for North Hackuey, who 
seconded the Amendment. It may be 
shortly stated in words of a German 
authority to the effeet that casualties 
which are necessarily incident to under- 
takings and compensation for injuries 
must be reckoned as part of the cost of 
production, The principle advocated is 
that any person who carries on a 
dangerous trade or industry for the pur- 
pose of production of any article must, in 
the first instance, regard the cost of life 
and labour necessarily sacrificed in the 
course of the employment as part of the 
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cost of production. What is the enor- 
mous burden which we were going to put 
upon the employers of this country ? 
When the Employers’ Liability Act was 
under discussion in 1880 some employers 
talked as if that little measure was going 
to ruin the great industries of the 
country, and in the last few weeks there 
have been meetings of shipowners, who 
talked as if their trade were going 
to be ruined by the proposed burden, 
But, as to the burden that would be im- 
posed upon the employers, German 
statistics are instructive, and from these 
it appears that there were 18,000,000 
persons insured in Germany in the year 
1892. I am not advocating an insurance 
scheme ; I am merely referring to those 
statistics to show the amount of liability 
which would be placed upon the em- 
ployers. The whole cost of compensation 
in respect of these persons for deaths, 
funeral and sick expenses, and annuities 
for widows amounted in that year to 3s, 
per head for each man employed. I 
admit that the cost would not remain at 
3s., but would possibly, after a certain 
number of years, increase to 4s, 6d. or ds., 
and that payment the Amendment of the 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
would throw upon the employers. The 
Government Bill throws upon the em- 
ployers a sum from 4d, to 6d. per head. 
I was anxious to find out the separate 
cost of seamen, and, through the kindness 
of Mr. Drage, the Secretary of the Labour 
Commission, I obtained exact results. In 
1892 there were 43,300 seamen insured, 
and the actual cost of providing for all 
accidents and deaths amounted to £7,527, 
which worked out at rather less than 
3s. 6d. per head; and, therefore, the 
shipowners, who had ruin staring him in 
the face in case this liability should be 
thrust upon him, may reckon that even 
if the wide recommendations of the right 
hon. Member for West Birmingham were 
varried into effect, his liability would 
ouly amount to 3s. 6d. per head per 
annum, Which might ultimately rise to 5s. 
or 6s. I would mention that by German 
law the employers are liable for every 
accident upon ascale very similar to that in 
the Schedule to the Employers’ Liability 
Bill, No. 2, and this German seale gives 
a very handsome compensation based 
upon the amount of wages. The House 
will see that it is very fair, The hon. 
Member for the Ince Division (Mr. 
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Woods) and the hon. Member for Mid- 
dlesbrough (Mr. J. H. Wilson), who 
claim to represent the working classes, 
have utterly misunderstood the drift of 
the Amendment. One of them said the 
Amendment would strangle the Bill. 

Mr. 8. WOODS (Laneashire, Ince) : I 
was present when it was said the Amend- 
ment would defeat the Bill. 

Sir J. GORST: It has been stated 
that there is no intention of pressing the 
Amendment toa Division ; but the state- 
ment has also been made that the Amend- 
ment would strangle the Bill by giving 
rise to greater law expenses. Nothing 
can be more absurd than that; the 
only expense the workman will have 
to bear will be that connected with 
proof of the injury. I am amazed to 
hear that the Government is going to 
exempt itself from the operation of the 
Bill. Here is a Government which has 
taken upon itself the task of becoming 
a model employer of labour, and the first 
thing it is going to do is to exempt 
itself from the legal obligation imposed 
by law apon other employers. I do not 
know whether the Home Secretary will 
persist in that determination. I am sure 
it is not his own free will, but rather the 
action of the chiefs of Departments ; and 
I hope the House will make the Govern- 
ment submit themselves to the same 
laws as are imposed upon other employers 
of labour. The Government is not over- 
generous in relieving those in its employ- 
ment who suffer from unavoidable acci- 
dent; and if I were to trouble the House 
with details, I could tell some sad cases of 
miserable destitution in men who, after 
serving their country well, have been 
stricken down by some accident in the 
extremely dangerous employment of our 
dockyards and arsenals. I hope the sense 
of the House will be taken on the Amend- 
ment at a later stage, when the Bill 
will not be delayed. On Report I will 
propose an Amendment raising the prin- 
ciple advocated by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham, in which I thoroughly concur. I 
hope the Home Secretary will make the 
Bill a large, comprehensive and com- 
plete measure. He has said that he is 
anxious to settle this question. The Bill 
as it stands will not settle it, and the re- 
sult will be that it wiil give rise to more 
agitation and alarm. If he gives a com- 
plete and comprehensive measure that 
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will be more satisfactory to the employer 
of labour, and I am sure it will have the 
support of both sides of the House. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): My right hon. Friend (Sir J. 
Gorst) is perfectly right in saying that 
my Amendment was not intended to be 
hostile to the Bill. I merely put it down 
in order to raise a discussion on an alter- 
native method of securing the object 
which the Government have in view. 
The Amendment has served its purpose. 
I have no hostility to the principle of the 
Bill, and I should be sorry to endanger it 
in any way. It will be perfectly possible 
to raise the issue in Committee, and if 
the House will permit me I will now 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed, 

*Tne SECRETARY ro rue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Burt, Morpeth): I 
have to thank the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir J. Gorst) for having done 
something to allay the fears of employers 
of labour, and for having given an etfee 
tive answer to the speech of the right 
hon. Member for the Ormskirk Division 
(Mr. Forwood.) I think the Government 
have reason to be satisfied with the spirit 
in which the Bill has been received. It 
has been complained that this is nothing 
likea complete measure ; but I think it will 
be admitted that the Bill proposes to go a 
great deal further than previous legisla- 
tion. The question is one which has 
always excited the greatest interest among 
workmen and their Representatives. 
In 1880 we had what was recognised as 
a very valuable measure. Almost as 
soon as the Act was passed employers 
who had previously refused to fence 
dangerous machinery did so, and statisties 
as to mines and other dangerous em- 
ployments show how largely that Act 
has contributed to the safeguarding of 
workers in mines, railways, and work- 
shops. Some of these statistics are 
very interesting; but I do not wish to 
trouble the House with many figures, 
During the first year of the Act the loss 
of life in mines fell considerably. I 
do not attribute that entirely to the Act ; 
but it isa fact that the loss of life was 
lower in that year than it had ever been 
inany previous year, except one,from L851, 
It is quite true that the Act was very 
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amending it. The agitation was directed 
mainly to the prohibition of contracting 
out of the Act. I, for one, deprecated the 
re-opening of the question immediately 
after the Act had been passed, and J 
confess I was one of those who hesitated 
to go the full length of abolishing the 
doctrine of common employment. I have 
always admitted that there might be 
eases of great hardship to the employer. 
The more, however, the question has 
been dicsussed the more manifest it has 
become that there is no middle course 
between altering the general law and 
abolishing the doctrine of common em- 
ployment. We admit that the criticisms 
of Sub-section 2 of Clause 1 of the Bill, 
which would prevent a workman from 
obtaining compensation if he knew of 
defects and failed to inform his employer, 
are valid criticisms. Weare not enamoured 
of the provision, and are quite prepared 
to omit it from the Bill. A great deal 
has been said about contracting out of the 
Act. As we all know, the agitation which 
has resulted in this Bill sprang from the 
wholesale contracting out of the Act, and 
one hon. Member spoke of a case where 
50,000 miners in Lancashire were coerced 
into doing this. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : We desire to 
refute that statement. We say there is 
no truth in it whatever. 

*Mr. BURT : My hon. Friend quoted 
from the contract that the men have to sign 
as part of their agreement before they 
can obtain employment ; and if over a 
wide area you have thousands of men 


who are compelled to sign a con- 
tract to forego the claims to which 
they are entitled by Act of Parlia- 
ment, though the term may be a 
rather strong one, it is hardly an 


exaggeration to say that that is coercion, 
Sir, the Government intend to adhere 
to the principle of prohibiting workmen 
from contracting themselves out of the 
Act. It may be possible, and I hope it 
will, to make some arrangements whereby 
the valuable Societies that already exist 
may not be injured. I, for one, fully 
recognise the advantages that have been 
conferred on the workmen by these 
societies. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Crewe spoke of the London 
and North-Western Railway Society. 
No doubt it is one of the best, 


Mr. Burt 
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imperfect ; and immediately after its | though, 
enactment an agitation commenced for | the largest. 
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perhaps, not, as he said, 
The Miners’ Permanent 


Relief Societies number altogether nearly 
300,000 members, and many employers 
have liberally contributed to the Societies, 
These Societies have conferred immense 
benefits on the working man, and it 
would be undesirable to do anything to 
injure them. Ido not, however, believe 
that contracting out of the Act is of the 
very essence of these Societies. The 
right hon. Member for West Birmingham 
says that under the existing law the 
mora! and legal liabilities are equivalent. 

Ido not myself accept that; I do not 
believe it fora moment. In my opinion, 
employers of labour have never, or 
in very exceptional cases, fully recog- 
nised their morai liabilities, and from 
the statistics which have been quoted 
I contend that the inherent danger 
of the occupation is responsible for the 
majority of the accidents. Therefore it 
is not just to say that the workman is 
wholly responsible. I think the employer 
ought fairly to take his share of the 
pecuniary responsibility of providing for 
accidents. My right hon. Friend who 
has just spoken has brought us back to 
the direct issue raised by the Amend- 
ment ; but he omitted to notice that even 
this Amendment does not provide for all 
the cases of accidents. My right hon, 
Friend would except all those caused by 
the act or default of the workman. Well, 
if the German statistics be fairly repre- 
sentative of the condition of things in 
this country it is apparent that there 
would be more than 25 per cent., nearly 
26 per cent, unprovided for by the Amend- 
ment of my right hon, Friend, 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: My hon. 
Friend has misunderstood me. The 
workman’s own default only affects the 
workman himself. The German statisties 
—the 95 per cent.—show the number 
killed through the default of any work- 
man, not only a man himself. If we 
are to take the case of a colliery 
accident in which 200 workmen are 
killed through the fault of one work- 
man, the only person who will be ex- 
cluded under my Amendment will be the 
one and will allow the others to be 
compensated, 

*Mr. BURT: I am glad of that ex- 
planation, But I was very much struck 
with the reason my right hon, Friend 
gave for this exception—that it would 
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encourage recklessness on the part of 
the workmen. Yet in another part of 
his speech he said, and said justly, that 
every accident involved the employer 
in great pecuniary responsibility, and, 
he contended, that this risk was 
in itself quite sufficient to induce 
eare on the part of the employer. In 
other words, the right hon. Gentleman 
seems to think that the workman cares 
much less for his life and limbs than the 
employer cares for his money. That is a 
conclusion I cannot accept. But I know 
there are other hon. Members who desire 
to speak, therefore I will say no more. 
I hope we shall pass the Second Reading 
of the Bill to-night. I think there is no 
doubt about that ; and all I will say is 
that the main principles of the Bill have 
notas yet been directly attacked. Nearly 
all the criticisms which have been passed 
and all the objections which have been 
made might be urged with equal effect 
and with more propriety in Committee. 
The Government mean to adhere to the 
main principles of the Bill, and we hope 
that the House will give the measure a 
Second Reading and let it go to a Grand 
Committee, where its details will be 
thoroughly discussed. 

*Mr. MATTHEWS (Birmingham, 
E.): The hon. Member who has just 
sat down has good reason to be satisfied 
with the Debate, for it has practically been 
a Debate on the principle that he himself 
and Mr, Broadhurst, who is no longer a 
Member of this House, have presented to 
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us more than once. The right hon, 
Gentleman the Home Secretary has 
bodily swallowed the two nostrums of the 
Trades Unions—namely, the abolition of 
the doctrine of common employment and 
the prohibition of “ contracting out.” I 
I think that the right hon. Gentleman 
this time must have begun to feel that, 
painful as is the task and nauseous as is 
the dose, he has not yet got to the last of 
it. The employer, according to the de- 
mand of the hon. Member for the Ince 
Division, is to be prohibited from securing 
himself against liability under this Bill. 
No insurance against liability is to be 
permitted. ‘The employer is to be liable 
for the servant of his sub-contractor 
whom he has not hired, whom he does not 
pay, and whom he cannot dismiss. The 
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employer is to be liable for these 
servants as though they were his 


own. All persons, whatever their posi- 
tion—domestic servants as well as 
people engaged in manual labour—are to 
be included in the benefits of the Bill. 
No removal is to be made to the County 
Court. [Mr. Woops dissented.] I was 
vareful to take the hon. Member’s words 
down as he spoke, and I know I am not 
misquoting him. I thought at the time 
that he was a little carried away by the 
enthusiasm of his own eloquence. But 
every poirt I have mentioned he insisted 
upon being added to the Bill. I am 
bound to say it appears to me that the 
Bill embodies no final principle. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite might 
have taken first the broad principle that 
aman is to be liable for negligence. I 
should not object to that principle being 
pushed to its furthest limits. I should not 
offer any objection to the employer of la- 
bour being required to equip his premises 
in the fullest and safest way, and to exer- 
cise the greatest care in the selection of 
every agent who is to assist him in 
varrying on his business. If any agent 
is not properly skilled or trained for 
carrying on the business that is to be 
sarried on, that fact should be treated as 
negligence on the part of the employer. 
That would be quite fair. If the em- 
ployer were made liable for the neglect 
of any of these precautions the right 
hon, Gentleman would have got at the 
moral principle underlying this liability 
and fixing it if it is to be permanent and 
final and treated as satisfactory. But he 
has discarded that—he has not taken 
negligence as a ground of liability. On 
the contrary, he says that, although the 
employer may have exercised the greatest 
caution and the greatest possible prudence, 
though he may not have neglected any- 
thing which an honest and careful man 
ought to have regard to, though he may 
have chosen his agents with the greatest 
possible care, and has laid down rules for 
their guidance which are unimpeachable, 
yet if any one of his servants deliberately 
breaks the rules, and is guilty of neglect, 
the employer, who is certainly not 
morally responsible or morally to blame, 
will be subject to penalties which, in 
many cases, may be simply ruinous to 
him. [“ No,no!”] Can that be denied ? 
Can it be denied that by the abolition of 
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the doctrine of common employment, and 
by making the employer liable for the 
negligence of every one of his servants 
in the conduct of his business, although 
he may have taken the utmost pains to 
provide against accidents, consequences 
may ensue that may ruin that employer ? 
The common answer; I know, is that as 
the employer is liable to the stranger, 
why should he not be liable to his 
servant? Permit me to say that the 
liability of the employer to the stranger 
is also contrary to common justice—and I 
do not hesitate to say that, as we are now 
discussing general principles. The 
Home Secretary, with that lofty wisdom 
which distinguishes him, has dismissed a 
whole generation of Judges who have 
established the doctrine of common 
employment, and who have pointed out 
again and again that there is a broad 
distinction between the case of a fellow- 
servant and a stranger. In the first 
place, it is the case that the fellow- 
servant knows, generally speaking, the 
danger the employment exposes him to ; 
secondly, he has means of avoiding that 
danger by the vigilance he can exercise 
over his fellow-servants ; and, lastly, he 
has made his own bargain as to the 
conditions of the employment out of which 
the danger arises, and has not stipulated 
that the negligence of fellow-servants 
shall involve any liability in the em- 
ployer. These are the three broad and 
clear distinctions between the cases of 
fellow-servants and strangers which have 
heen established by the consensus of 
opinion of a generation of Judges, and 
they cannot be waived aside by a gesture 
of the Home Secretary. Then the 
Home Secretary has fallen into many 
inconsistencies in regard to the Bill 
which I should like to hear him defend. 
He has stated that the manual labourer 
shall have the benefit of recovering 
against the employer for the negligence 
of somebody else—not of himself—but 
he has excluded other classes—the clerk, 
the domestic servant, and others—from 
the same benefit and remedy. As the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham has shown, the Bill, illogical 
as it is, and resting as it does on an 
unsound principle, excludes many classes 
of servants from its benefits. Seventy- 
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five per cent. of the accidents which occur 
in the manual labour of this country will 
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not be met by this Bill. The right hon, 
Gentleman has thought fit to include 
a very large class of men in the Bill 
without distinction or qualification— 
namely, seamen. I know that we live 
in days in which authorities are dis- 
regarded, and in which there is rather a 
prejudice against any proposition that is 
supported by authority. In 1886 a 
Committee sat and inquired fully into 
the subject of the employment of seamen, 
and heard the representatives of the 
seamen as well as of the shipowners, and 
they unanimously reported against ex- 
tending the Bill to seamen generally 
on the same principles and conditions 
that it is extended to other classes of 
workmen. Now, what has happened 
since to alter that conclusion? The 
Home Secretary has given no reason for 
departing from it further than to say, 
in the speech in which he moved the 
Second Reading of the Bill, that tele- 
graphic communication has improved. 
But surely that cannot be seriously 
alleged as a reason why the House 
should act directly contrary to the 
judgment of the Committee—why the 
shipowner is to be made liable to the 
same extent as the owner of an es- 
tablishment on land, so that he shall 
have to pay for accidents when his ship 
is at sea, and not in any port with which 
there is telegraphic communication, and 
negligence on the part of any one of his 
servants is a thing that does not come to 
his knowledge, and is a thing which he 
cannot correct or control, either by re- 
monstrance or dismissal, when he cannot 
replace the servant he has on board his 
ship in the middle of the seas, and who 
probably for weeks to come has to be on 
the seas. There is surely a broad dis- 
tinction to be drawn between the master 
of a ship and the master of works on 
shore. The owner of a ship does not 
know what is going on on board the 
ship when it is at sea ; moreover, he has 
not a free choice of agents, for the 
Merchant Shipping Act imposes on him 
all sorts of conditions. His servants must 
be certificated, and he is not left to his own 
judgment in their selection, A variety 
of conditions of the utmost stringency 
bind him, for instance, as to the help he 
is to give his men if they are disabled or 
sick. In these and other respeets the 
case of the shipowner seems to me such 
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an exceptional one, that I think there 
ought to be further inquiry before the 
Report of the Committee of 1886 
is set aside. The right hon. Gentleman 
put forward as the principle underlying 
the Bill that an employer shall be liable 
for the consequences of the employment 
of any dangerous agency which he sets 
in motion for his own profit. I have no 
quarrel with that principle, save that it 
is totally inapplicable to the case in hand. 
The employer does not set in motion the 
machinery that causes a great accident— 
that causes a great disaster. The ship- 
owner does not set the winds blowing, or the 
currents twisting, or the waves rolling, and 
least of all does the employer set in motion 
the negligence of his servants for which 
ultimately he is to be held liable. If a 
man sets in motion dangerous agencies 
he may fairly be held liable for the con- 
sequences ; but in this case the owner is 
the last person to set in motion the negli- 
gence of his seamen. There is a much 
truer and more just proposition on which 
the principle of liability in the Bill should 
rest—namely, that the risks of any em- 
ployment, dangerous or not dangerous, 
should be borne in proportion by all for 
whose benefit the employment is carried 
on. That is a very different proposition 
in its results and effects. In such cases 
all should be made to contribute to the 
cost which the risks may involve, not as 
a question of moral right or wrong, but 
as a question of expediency and prudence. 
At the same time, any man clearly guilty 
of negligence should be made entirely 
liable for the consequences. The amount 
of compensation, too, that would be justi- 
fied by such a principle as that would be 
very different from the amount of com- 
pensation due from a person who had 
been guilty of negligence. The compen- 
sation that should be paid for risks under 
this principle ought to be estimated on a 
different scale, more moderate and reason- 
able in amount, and it seems to me that 
this is a principle which hitherto we 
have in our legislation entirely ignored. 
It is a principle of great value, and is 
embodied in the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham. That is a principle en- 
tirely independent of negligence, though 
perfectly consistent with keeping alive 
the remedy for negligence. Owners 
guilty of personal negligence of any 
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kind whatever ought, I admit, to be 
made liable for damages. My opinion 
is that you should make a man liable for 
his own negligence, and superadd to it a 
fund contributed to by employer and em- 
ployed;and adopt a system of compensation 
whereby all who receive benefit from an 
industry shall assist in relieving the mis- 
fortunes and sufferings of those who in 
that industry meet with disaster. I be- 
lieve that that is the proper way to settle 
this controversy. I believe that it has been 
done, and is being done, voluntarily by 
the masters and men in a most beneficial 
manner. The hon. Member for Morpeth 
said what I should have expected 
from a man of his fairness of mind. 
He said he should be extremely sorry 
to destroy agreements already made 
between masters and men, greatly to the 
advantage of the men, in order to relieve 
them from sufferings resulting from 
accidents in the course of dangerous 
employments. It would be positively 
cruel and disastrous to put an end to the 
system of mutual insurance which now 
exists. The extent of it is very con- 
siderable. Not only have some of the 
great Railway Companies adopted the 
system, but it has been adopted in con- 
nection with great mining industries. I 
find that in 1890 there were 110,000 
men who had contracted ont of the Act 


as against 158,000 who had not. Those 
figures, which are supplied by the 
Central Mining Association, show a 


minority which is deserving of cousidera- 
tion and respect. It is a remarkable fact 
that in South Wales and Monmouthshire 
this system of, I do not like to say 
“mutual insurance,” for it is not that, 
but that system under which compensa- 
tion is paid to men whatever the cause 
of the accident, whether caused by negli- 
gence or by what is commonly called “the 
act of God "—I do say it is remarkable 
that in South Wales and Monmouthshire 
this system has been growing largely. 
In 188i there were 5,000 and odd 
persons who had contracted out of the 
Act as against 67,000 who had not ; but 
in 1890 the proportion was reversed, and 
there were 52,000 who had contracted 
out of the Act as against 47,000 who had 
not ; showing, therefore, that the men 
themselves feel the advantage of a 
system by which, without litigation and 
in the most friendly and peaceable and 
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rapid way, compensation can be given to 
them, whatever the cause of the accident 
may have been which disabled them. I 
had, perhaps, better not mention the 
names of the industries in which this 
system has been adopted. I may just 
refer to the miners under Lord Dudley, 
who also have entered into a contract of 
this sort, for they are so large a body. 
They have entered into contracts which 
have withdrawn them from the Act. I 
am receiving daily accounts of similar 
organisations and associations, From 
my own constituency I have received 
almost a plaintive letter from persons in 
the employment of the London and 
North-Western Railway imploring me to 
press upon the Government their firm 
conviction that they are better provided 
for under their contract with that com- 
pany than they could ever hope to be by 
the provisions of this Biil. I cannot 
help saying that the Home Secretary is 
incurring tremendous responsibility when 
he destroys all these arrangements. I 
am quite aware that he has said that 
he does not destroy them, and that the 
persons who enjoy the benefit of them 
have the option of continuing them ; 
but it is ridiculous to expect em- 
ployers to go on making large contri- 
butions to funds of this sort, and at 
the same time be exposed to the chance 
of the ill-fecling produced between 
masters and men by litigation under 
the Act—to a prospect of having to 
pay heavy, and in some cases ruinous, 
damages for some act over which they 
had no control, and for which they 
were not morally responsible. The 
right hon. Gentleman will kill all these 
Associations at once. The masters will 
withdraw their contributions, the whole 
thing will come to an end; and, unless 
he is prepared to adopt the extreme 
proposal of the hon, Member for the 
Ince Division, masters will simply insure 
against the increased liability, and when- 
ever an accident occurs the unhappy 
injured workman will be handed over 
to the resolute, determined opposition of 
an Insurance Company, which will 
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draghim through all the — stages 
of litigation before he is enabled 


to recover «a farthing. What ar- 
gument is there in favour of this ? 
I have heard it suggested that the work- 
man is not free. [“ Hear, hear!”] Iam 


Mr. Matthews 
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sorry to hear that cheer. I do not know 
any assertion that can be regarded as 
more degrading to the workman than 
that these contracts are involuntary con- 
tracts on their part and that they do not 
cheerfully embrace them. I say the 
whole experience of the facts connected 
with this matter are the other way. I 
do not know whether the hon. Member 
who cheered has referred to the contract 
of the London and Brighton Company, 
but if he will doso he will see that the men 
are absolutely free to join or not as they 
like. The men have come in by degrees, 
and up to this time the total was 
somewhere between 29,000 and 30,000, 
They come in gradually, because the 
benefits of the arrangement impress 
themselves on the minds of men. In 
the same way in the coal-mining 
industry there has never come to me any 
fact to show that the slightest compulsion 
is used, 

Mr. 
said, the right 
quoted figures to show that some 47,000 
men in Lancashire and Cheshire had 
contracted out of the Acts. As a matter 
of fact, the men were compelled to sign 
an agreement as a condition of being re- 
engaged aftera strike of seven weeks. 
[The hon, Member read the terms of the 
agreement to which he referred. ] 

Mr. MATTHEWS: 


glad to give way to the hon, Member, 


J. WILSON (Durham, Mid.) 


hon. Gentleman had 


I am always 


because I know he represents, in a special 
sense, the interests of the working 
classes, but he will allow me to observe 
that his interruption was totally irrele- 
vant. I did not say a word about Lan- 
vashire. The passage he has just read 
had already been read by the hon, Mem- 
ber for the Ince Division (Mr. Woods). 
I know that my hon. Friends connected 
with Laneashire have a full and com- 
plete answer on the point, but they 
have not yet had the opportunity of 
giving it. I repudiate the idea 
that, under normal circumstances, men 
in this country are in such an abject 
condition that they are not to be re- 
garded as free agents when they enter 
into contracts which I say, in the judgz- 
ment of any sensible man, benefit them 
enormously. Another argument that 
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Employers’ 


would be entitled to the greatest weight 
if well founded has been presented in 
various shapes more or less dramatic. 
The hon. and learned Member for Had- 
dington (Mr. Haldane), in one of the 
remote days on which part of this 
scrappy Debate was taken, said that 
what the men wanted was not money, 
hut safety. I entirely agree, and if I 
thought that these contracts diminished 
the chances of the safety of the men, I 
should be as determined an opponent of 
them as is the hon. Member who has 
just favoured me with an interruption. 
But take the London and North Western 
Railway Compeny, practically the 
whole of whose employés contract out of 
the Act. Does anyone say that there is 
less care taken on the London and North 
Western line than on the Great Western, 
where nobody contracts out ? Then take 
the cases of those miners who contract 
out of the Act. There are more miners 
who are under the Act than there are 
who contract out of it. The proportion 
of the latter is growing daily, but at pre- 
sent they are in the ratio of something 
like 110,000 to 158,000. Can _ the 
slightest evidence be produced to show 
that among the 110,000 who have con- 
tracted out of the Act accidents are more 
numerous than among the 158,000 who 
have not? The hon. Member for the 
Wansbeck Division (Mr. Fenwick) has 
more than once given figures which, if 
he will allow me to say so, will not bear 
the test of examination, as they are 
based on a narrow average. I believe 
that if you take figures extending over a 
large area and over a number of years, 
you will find that in the districts con- 
tracting out the cases of disablement 
have been fewer than in other dis- 
tricts. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) : What does the right hon. 
Gentleman regard as a period of fair 
comparison ? Are not seven years before 
and seven years after fair periods ? 


*Mr. MATTHEWS: The hon. Mem- 
ber has given figures which were in part 
inaccurate, and which did not lead to any 
fair result. [An hon. Memper : 
Divide !] I do not know who is the hon. 
Member who cries “ Divide ! ” ; but, who- 
ever he is, he seems to attach very little 
importance to the gravity of this ques- 
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tion. The evidence of the facts does not 
show that, either on the ground of in- 
creased liability to accidents, or on the 
ground of any interference with freedom, 
have these contracts, which have been of 
enormous advantage to the men, been 
shown to be objectionable. The folly of 
putting an end to agreements in which 
thousands of men find satisfaction, and 
under which the employers certainly give 
for the benefit of the men far larger sums 
than they would have to pay under the 
present Bill, or under any possible Bill, 
does seem to me so great that I would 
earnestly entreat the Home Secretary to 
consider whether he caunot leave some 
door open for the continuance of these 
arrangements. I am myself one of those 
old-fashioned persons who think that 
people are the best judges of their own 
interests, and who believe that when 
masters and men agree to a particular 
course of conduct which has been 
developed and improved during a long 
series of vears, it is better for both parties 
than anything Ministers can devise or 
public men invent. I do deprecate most 
sincerely the arbitrary way in which men 
say : “ We will not allow this course to 
be followed ; we will set the agreements 
aside.” I apologise for having detained 
the House so long, but I can assure the 
House that if I had said all that I had in 
my mind I should have spoken much 
longer. I do not, however, wish to pre- 
vent the Bill reaching its Committee 
stage, and I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary has not yet said 
his last word to the House. 


Mr. Asquith rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to, 


Main Question put accordingly, and 
agreed to. 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to the 
Standing Committee on Law, &c.”—(Mr. 
Secretary Asquith.) 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
he hoped the Motion would not be 
pressed toa Division. The Bill was a 
very important one, and probably some 
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hon. Members would desire to move In- 
structions to the Committee. Time should 
therefore be allowed them to do so. 
They all desired to make the Bill more 
capable of doing good than it would 
prove in its present form. He begged 
to move, as an Amendment, that the 
Debate be adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Tomlinson. ) 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


RATING OF MACHINERY BILL. 
(No. 1.) , 


COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. TOMLINSON: Are the Go- 
vernment prepared to give facilities for 
making progress with this Bill, the 
Second Reading of which was passed by 
a large majority, on the understanding 
that it would be pushed forward ? 


*Sir W. FOSTER (Derby, Ilkeston) : 
The Government are anxious that the 
Bill should, as soon as possible, be com- 
mitted to the Grand Committee. 


Mr. TOMLINSON : Will the Order 
for Committee be put in such a position 
on the Orders of the Day as to enable ns 
to discuss it ? 


Str W. FOSTER: That I cannot 
say. 


Committee deferred till Friday. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No, 6) BILL.—(Ne. 290.) 


Read a second time, and committed. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (NO. 3) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade, 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Hackney, Hammersmith, and Poplar, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Burt and Mr. 
Mundella. 
4ill presented, and read first time, [Bill 318.] 


{COMMONS} 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 4) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm certain 
Provisional Orders made by the Board of Trade, 
under the Electric Lighting Acts, 1882 and 1888, 
relating to Altrincham and Bowdon, Barnet, 
Bridgend, and Taunton, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Burt and Mr. Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 319.) 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL, 
(No. 286.) 

Reported, with Amendments [Provi- 

sional Orders confirmed] ; as amended to 

be considered To-morrow. 


POLITICAL OFFICES PENSION ACT (1869) 
REPEAL BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Alpheus Morton, Bill to 
repeal “The Political Offices Pension Act, 1869,” 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. A!pheus Morton, 
Mr. William Allan, Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Lam- 
bert, and Mr. Stewart Wallace. 

Bill presented, and read first tire. [Bill 320.) 


WAYS AND MEANS. 


Resolutions [24th April] reported, and agreed 
to :—Resolutions agreed to :—Bill ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Mellor, Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and Sir John Hibbert. 


TREASURY CHEST FUND BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, Bill to reduce the Limit of the Balance of 
the Treasury Chest Fund, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer and Sir 
John Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 321.] 


SEAMEN’S PROVISIONS BILL.—(No. 191.) 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


EAST INDIA FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Order [19th April] for Address for 

Return relative thereto read, and dis- 

charged ; and instead thereof :— 


Address for “ Return of the East India 
Financial Statement for 1893-4, and of 
the debate and proceedings thereon in 
the Legislative Council of India on 30th 
March, 1893.”—(Mr. Naoroji.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 





Mr. Tomlinson 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 26th April 1893. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS AMEND- 
MENT BILL,.—(No. 215.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [23rd March], “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Str RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells), in moving the following Amend- 
ment :— 

“ That this House, while desirous of improv- 
ing the existing system of the Registration of 
Parliamentary Voters, is of opinion that the 
expense of such Registration, which it is now 
proposed materially to increase, should not be 
raised in a manner unequal and unjust by im- 
posing an additional charge on occupiers of 
houses and Jands only,” 
said that, in submitting this Amendment 
to the House, he hardly thought it neces- 
sary to disclaim any opposition to the 
principle of the Bill. He entirely re- 
cognised the necessity for some substan- 
tial reforms in their system of registra- 
tion. If it was right to concede the 
electoral privilege it must be reasonable 
to afford every reasonable facility to the 
voter to exercise the privilege which the 
State had bestowed upon him. In giv- 
ing a general approval to the Bill before 
the House he was bound to state that, in 
his opinion, many of its details would 
require consideration and amendment. 
His Amendment was confined to one 
aspect of the. Bill, and one only ; and he 
hoped the Government would see the 
necessity of meeting him in the matter. 
That was not a Party question in any 
sense, and he appealed to hon. Members 
on both sides to support the proposal he 
was submitting. ‘To the Representatives 
of the agricultural interests he would 
make a distinct appeal, That was not a 
moment when the agricultural interests 
should be subjected to any increased 
burden of taxation, for the burdens already 
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imposed upon them were heavier than 
they could bear. He thought, however, 
he should be able to show that this Bill 
would increase their burdens. He should 
like to point out that the burden of rates 
fell, as it had always fallen, with great 
severity upon a class to whom they paid 
a deal of lip-service—the class of 
“statesmen” in the North of England, 
the yeoman farmers. These yeoman 
farmers were among those whose pro- 
perty was most severely dealt with by 
this system of rating, and at this moment 
there was no class in England who were 
suffering so severely from the effects of 
agricultural depression. It was not with 
them a question of dividing the rates or 
fair rents ; they had no landlords to fall 
back upon, and they had no one to help 
them whilst their property was subjected 
totwosets of taxation—namely, the share 
of Imperial taxation and the burden of 
rates as well. It was for that class he 
pleaded, and whatever amount of extra 
taxation was imposed by that measure 
they ought to be free. The money that 
was collected by the machinery of a rate 
was a special burden upon a special class 
of property. It fell upon the owners 
and occupiers of rural property, and con- 
stituted upon that property and people a 
special charge which did not extend to 
the community at large. The collector 
of rates visited the house of the yeoman 
farmer and the general run of occupiers, 
swept their contributions into his net, 
but passed by the mansion of the 


millionaire. By the present system of 
rating, the gathering ground of the 


collector was a very limited ground, and 
he contended that they would never get 
justice done until they inereased the 
gathering ground so as to include within 
its limits all kinds of property, so that 
all might pay in proportion to their 
ability to pay. In the case of the 
Income Tax, the House Tax, &c., every- 
one paid in accordance with his ability 
to pay; but that principle did not apply 
to the case of rates. The essence of the 
grievance in regard to rating was that 
it was not assessed on a man’s ability to 
pay, but solely on the rateable value of 
the premises oceupied, and that in no 
respect corresponded to the justice of 
the ease and the ability to pay, as in the 
case of almost every other tax, There 
had been a rapid and continuous fall in 
the value of land, and whereas 1d. 
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in the Income Tax used to produce 
£48,000, they were told the other night 
it had fallen to £36,000—a diminution 
of 25 per cent. Landed property had 
been going down for many years past, 
it was to be feared that further deprecia- 
tion would take place, so that agri- 
cultural sufferings were more likely to 
increase than diminish. He would like 
to give the House two or three figures 
to substantiate the general proposition 
he had made. In 1871 the total annual 
value of property and profits assessed 
for Income Tax purposes amounted to 
£400,000,000. Twenty years later—in 
1891, the last year for which they had 
the statistics—it was £600,000,000, or 
an increase of £200,000,000 in 20 years 
—being at the rate of £10,000,000 a 
year. This thoroughly confirmed the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s view of 


the rapid inerease of the wealth 
of the community at large. During 


the last 10 years they had had heavy 
burdens to bear; but he would remind 
the House that the land, which 10 
years ago was valued at £51,000,000, 
had failen to £41,000,000, and mere 
recent figures would, he had no doubt, 
show that the fall was still going on. It 
was on this diminished and diminishing 
income, and not on the great mass of 
property, that it was proposed to throw 
tue additional charges imposed by this 
Bill. His contention was that the 
system was unjust, and that these new 
charges should be spread over all. This 
was as important for the town as for the 
country. Each man ought to pay in 
proportion to his ability to pay, and that 
should be applied without any respect to 
persons. He did not know that it was 
necessary to establish the view that the 
circumstances of agriculture rendered it 
necessary that no extra burdens should be 
placed on it. In the Gracious Speech 
from the Throne they were informed that 
there was a wide prevalence of agri- 
cultural distress ; and, when the Govern- 
ment came down to announce so self- 
evident and distinct an expression of 
opinion, he thought the time was come 
when it was the duty of the Government 
to somehow deal with it. Even at pre- 
sent agriculture was suffering owing to 
the continued dry weather. That 


certainly was not the time to levy extra 
expense upon agriculture. 
cost, he 

Sir Richard Paget 


Then, as to 


could not estimate the 
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amount, but it was evident that there 
would be a swarm of new officials. In 
his own county they had seven divisions, 
and they would have seven Registrars, 
each necessarily with subordinate officers 
and the necessary assistants. These 
Registrars would have to exercise quasi- 
judicial functions, and they would require 
a certain amount of legal ability. It 
would be a good thing for the solicitors 
throughout the country, for an enormous 
number of appointments would have to be 
filled, and they could not be filled with- 
out salaries. That would be an increase 
of several thousands # year on the county 
rates, and under the Bill the charge was 
transferred from the Municipal Boroughs 
to the County Councils—in fact, trans- 
ferred to the county rates. There was 
nothing to show that the Municipal 
Boroughs would have to pay for them as 
they paid now. He had endeavoured as 
fairly as he could to place his views 
before House. The proposal that was 
being made would place extra burdeus on 
the shoulders of those who were least able 
to bear any increase of taxation, It was, 
however, of the utmost importance—it 
was national importance—that they should 
have the name of every duly qualified 
citizen on their roll of voters. What he 
had said in the matter he had said with- 
out any Party bias whatever, and he 
trusted to hear that the Government were 
willing to meet his views. Right 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on the Treasury 
Bench must know that the interests of a 
very large and important section of Her 
Majesty’s subjects were involved in this 
question, and in the adoption of the 
views he had been advocating. It could 
not be denied that the burdens he com- 
plained of would be added to the classes 
of whom he had spoken, and he could but 
hope that the Government would see 
their way to meet the objections and to 
realise the urgency of the case. He 
begged to move the Resolution standing 
in his name. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, he 


begged to second the Resolution, 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out trom the word “ That ™ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ this 
House, while desirous of improving the existing 
system of the Registration of Parliamentary 
Voters, is of opinion that the expense of such 
Reyistration, which it is now proposed materially 
to increase, should not be raised in a manner un- 
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equal and unjust by imposing an additional 
charge on occupiers of houses and lands only,” 
—(Sir Richard Paget,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


*Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY 


(Somerset, S.) said, he sympathised 
most heartily with what had been 
said by the hon. Baronet the 


Mover of the Resolution as to the 
difficulties of agriculturists at the present 
time ; and, though he was by no means 
hostile to the Bill as a whole, he would 
say that the burdens to be borne by those 
classes were very large, and might be 
larger if something were not done. He 
was anxious, however, as well to deal 
with the Bill generally. He understood 
he would not be able to move the Amend- 
ment that stood in his name, and for that 
reason he would have to say a few 
words on points that he regarded as of 
great importance. He objected first of 
all to Clause 3. That clause was in- 
tended to simplify, while in reality it 
complicated, the registration of lodgers. 
The lodger franchise, in his judgment, 
lent itself to a good deal of bogus regis- 
tration of persons who had no claim 
whatever to be enrolled as lodgers. In 
the Southern Division of Somerset, for 
example, a Member was returned in 
1886 with the small majority of 157. 
Party feeling ran very high in the 
district, and there were only 38 lodgers 
on the Register; but the present state of 
the Register showed that there were 388 
lodgers—an increase which was almost 
entirely due to the lodgers who were 
placed on the Register by the Party who 
were beaten in 1886. In the Northern 
Division of Somerset in 1886 there was 
a majority of over 2,000; in 1892 the 
seat was lost to the Party by 19 votes. 
The lodger votes sprang up in one year 
from 29 to 297; and that enormous 
inerease belonged to the Party who lost 
the seat by 19 votes. How was that 
increase brought about ? In the Division 
which he represented a farmhouse, as- 
sessed at £20 a year, not only qualified 
the farmer himself, but also his three 
sons as lodgers. That was a case very 
difficult to meet, as the onus of proof 
that the sons did not pay so much per 
annum as lodgers lay not with the 
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claimants, but with the objectors. In 
the Wells Division of the county the 
Election of 1886 brought about no con- 
test, and the number of lodgers was only 
19. In 1892 the number of lodgers had 
risen to 74; but there was a large 
watering-place in the Division where one 
might naturally expect to find a con- 
siderable number of lodgers. In the 
Bridgwater Division in 1886 there was 
no contest, and in 1892 the Member was 
returned by a majority exceeding 1,000, 
In 1886 the number of lodgers was 17 ; 
in 1892 the number was 25. These 
figures showed that where Party feel- 
ing did not run high, or there were 
large majorities, there was no necessity 
or attempt made to manipulate the 
Register, and that the lodger vote varied 
very slightly. But they saw the result 
in cases where Party feeling did run 
high, and where Parties were evenly 
balanced. The figures showed the lodger 
franchise to be in a very unsatisfactory 
condition indeed. What remedy could 
they apply? He would suggest that 
the lodger qualification should be entirely 
abolished. Liberal Members had not the 
slightest desire to disfranchise any voter. 
They were satisfied that the sons of 
farmers and the squires should possess 
their votes; but equal facilities should 
be given to the small tradesmen and 
working men of the villages and the 
towns. Those were the sentiments they 
ought to support. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would endeavour to meet the view he 
had expressed. If they enfranchised the 
sous of the classes they should enfranchise 
the sons of the people. It was said 
that the £10 qualification provision was 
to be dropped out of the Scottish Bill. 
If the £10 qualification was to be done 
away with in the case of Scotland, he 
hoped the same course would be followed 
in the present Bill. If that was not pos- 
sible, he would ask the Government to 
drop Clause 3 out altogether. With 
reference to the 4th clause, which related 
to the appointment of Registrars of elec- 
tors, he could not see what reason there was 
for interfering with the overseers in our 
rural parishes, who at present, as a rule, 
did their work very well indeed. He quite 
admitted that it might be desirable to 
appoint Superintendent Registrars in 
electoral districts in order to look after 
village overseers and provide for the cor- 
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rection of mistakes. But in Clause 4 
there was the objectionable provision 
that the County Councils should appoint 
the Superintendent Registrars. He said 
that provision was objectionable, because 
a County Council was, in almost every 
case, a body having a large Party ma- 
jority, and if Superintendent Registrars 
were appointed by such bodies the ap- 
pointments would be influenced by Party 
considerations. He agreed with the 
Leader of the Opposition when he said 
that it was right and proper for these 
Local Bodies to hold strong Party feel- 
ings, and that he would not care for any 
Local Body which had not such a feeling 
on one side or the other; but that was 
the very reason why the County Coun- 
cils should not have power to appoint the 
Registrars. Party considerations ought 
not to be introduced into this matter at 
all, and the preparation of the Register 
should be under the centrol of a person 
who would see that a fair, just, and im- 
partial Register was prepared, in order 
that the full sense of the country might 
be taken whenever there was an appeal 
to the country. He knew it had been 
argued that it was a sound principle to 
commit to the County Councils the ap- 
pointment of these officials. That would 
be true if the matter were a local one. 
But the preparation of the Register was 
not a mere local, parochial, or municipal 
question, but was rather a question which 
ought to be regarded from a_ national 
point of view. Over the appointment of 
the Superintendent Registrars the House 
ought to preserve some control, and he 
ventured to suggest that with that object 
the appointments ought to be placed in 
the hands of the President of the Local 
Government Board. There would not 
be alarge number of them. If it was not 
desirable to entrust the Local Govern- 
ment Board with the making of the 
appointments, the officials might be 
appointed by the Judges as Revising 
Barristers were. To his mind, however, 
it was not right for the House to lose 
control overthe appointments. The Bill 
provided that the Registrars should hold 
office during the pleasure of the County 
Councils. He objected to that plan, for 
there would be an inducement in places 
where Party feeling was very strong 
to intimate to the gentlemen preparing 
the Register that they were likely to hold 
their appointments only as long as they 


Mr. Edward Strachey 
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took care that the Party in the majority 
did not come off second best in the 
Registration Courts. He trusted that 
the Government, and especially the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill, 
would do something to enable Liberal 
County Members like himself, who 
strongly objected to this portion of the 
Bill, to vote for the measure. They 
were anxious to support the Registration 
Clauses, to make it easy for men to get 
on the Register, but it seemed difficult to 
vote for a Bill which did not simplify the 
lodger franchise. He trusted that Clauses 
3 and 4 would be materially modified and 
the Bill not referred to a Grand Com- 
mittee. 

GENERAL GOLDSWORTHY (Ham- 
mersmith) said, that although the regis- 
tration of the electorate required amend- 
ment, he did not think that the Bill went 
in the right direction. The great diffi- 
culty he foresaw with regard to the Bill 
was that it would give unscrupulous 
politicians a means of gerrymandering the 
constituencies. He spoke feelingly. In 
the last Parliament he had mentioned 
that a large number of practically bogus 
claims were put forward in the Registra- 
tion Courts, and that Revising Barristers 
found it necessary to send cases before 
the Public Prosecutor, and, having con- 
sidered the matter very carefully, he had 
come to the conclusion that a very small 
expenditure of money would enable a 
political Party whose majority was not 
large to get upon the Register men who, 
properly speaking, ought not to be 
voters. In a borough like his, which had 
eight wards all close together, with a 
three months’ qualification, what chance 
would the personation agents have of 
knowing who the people were? Under 
the Bill a man would merely have to 
prove that he had a three mouths’ quali- 
fication. The qualifying period ought to 
be extended from three to six months, 
dating from the time the officials in 
charge of the Register were notified that 
a person had come into the neighbour- 
hood. That would enable the Party 
managers to see that the claim of the 
person claiming to be put on the Register 
was a honda fide claim. No doubt, 
especially in the Metropolis, a great 
nunber of peopie were not on the 
Register who ought.to be ; and he would, 
therefore, be glad to see their claims made 
good, uo matter what Party they belonged 
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to. All he wanted was to have Members 
properly elected to the House. If the 
majority of the electors in Hammersmith 
were Conservatives, let them return a 
Conservative or a Unionist ; and if they 
were the other way, let them return a 
Gladstonian. But, for himself, he would 
not be a party to getting a single man on 
the Register who ought not to be there. 
He would go so far as to say that there 
were Liberals in his constituency who 
were of the same opinion as himself on 
the matter. But they had to deal with 
those who, perhaps, looked more to their 
Party interests than to anything else ; 
and he, therefore, wished to see an 
absolutely good Bill introduced, and one 
that would put men who were entitled to 
vote on the Register, whilst keeping off 
those who ought not to be there. He 
did not agree with the President of the 
Local Government Board that the Bill 
would be the means of doing away with 
the heavy expenses attending registration. 
The measure, if passed in its present 
shape, would bring extra expense on the 
Party organisations. It was to be hoped 
that it would not be sent to a Grand Com- 
mittee, but would be dealt with in Com- 
mittee of the House, and he trusted 
that there the qualifying period of 
residence would be extended from 
three months to six. If it passed in its 
present form it would be necessary for 
each Party to wateh its effect upon the 
other Party very keenly, and that would 
enhance the expenses. With regard to 
the Registrars, he should iike to see 
authorities appointed who at present 
occupied some official position in the 
electoral area—possibly the overseers. 
Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
hoped the right hon, Gentleman would 
not listen to the suggestion of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Hammersmith 
(General Goldsworthy) in regard to 
the period of qualification. He would 
join the hon. Member in any attempt to 
prevent gerrymandering, and in any en- 
deavour to strengthen the measure; but 
he could not for a moment see how 
raising the residential qualification from 
three to six months would help them in 
the matter. By that course they would 
be showing a want of confidence in the 
masses of the people, and would debar a 
great number of people who ought to 
have a vote from getting upon the 
Register. People could not be expected 
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to move to the day in order to insure 
getting upon the Register. He hoped, 
therefore, that the President of the Local 
Government Board would adhere to the 
three months’ qualification. There might 
be something done to strengthen the 
Removal Clause if it was thought that 
that would lend itself to gerrymandering. 
He should not object to see that clause 
struck out, but he should like to see a 
three months’ qualification, with the 
Register made up twice after a proper 
house-to-house canvass by the authorities. 
When the Register was made up it should 
be final, and they should do away with 
going beyond the Register in the case of 
serutinies. That would be an advantage 
to all who were interested in registration 
work. In talking of a house-to-house 
sanvass,some people might be afraid that he 
was attempting to increase what many 
Members were already afraid of—namely, 
the expenditure under the Bill. He was 
looking with great interest to the speech 
of the President of the Local Government 
Board to know what was the cost at 
present under the Registration Act. 
He (Mr. Rowlands) had looked into 
the matter, and the present system 
seemed to him the most costly and in- 
efficient that it was possible to adopt, 
the expenditure being divided between 
two or three authorities. Hon, Gentle- 
men opposite had no idea of the expen- 
diture incurred. They had the cum- 
bersome system of their overseers first 
preparing the Overseers’ Lists, which 
were utilised just up to the regis- 
tration period, and then a _ second 
Register being prepared and printed 
separately, the Overseers’ Lists being 
thrown aside. That was a system they 
wanted to get rid of. In London some 
of the authorities prepared the lists very 
efficiently. In one parish which formed 
a large part of his constituency, the 
Vestry Clerk was the assistant over- 
seer, and he devoted a large amount of 
time, with his staff of clerks, to doing 
this work. Returns were sent round to 
the owners of tenement houses, and these 
people were looked after closely. If they 
did not send in the returns properly 
they were threatened with consequences, 
and before long he hoped a step further 
would be taken, and that proceedings 
would be taken against such of the 
owners as did not make returns. He 
wished to endorse all that had been said 
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by the hon. Member for Somerset as to 
the abolition of the qualification that 
was now imposed upon lodgers. A more 
farcical qualification it was impossible to 
conceive. In London, where they knew, 
perhaps, more about the lodger franchise 
than in any other part of the country, 
tenement occupiers of model lodging- 
houses paying Is. 6d., 2s., or 2s. 6d. a 
week were placed upon the Register as a 
matter of course, and were entitled to 
vote, not only at Parliamentary Elec- 
tions, but also at Municipal and Board 
of Guardians and School Board Elec- 
tions, and the lodger who paid £10 a year 
was required to make a formal applica- 
tion every 12 months to be placed upon 
it. Clause 3 was of some import- 
ance to London, as there were at present 
in London somewhere about 70,000 or 
80,000 lodgers on the Register. That 
number would be vastly increased if 
the tenement-occupier system were ex- 
tended to them. It was said that if 
they gave the lodgers in London the 
right to be continued on the Register by 
the authorities after they had once been 
put on it the difficulty would be over- 
come; but he maintained that the diffi- 
eulty could not be overcome in that way. 
It would be found that they lost about 
50 per cent. of the lodgers each year, 
and an exceedingly strong case could be 
made out for these people. This was 
not a Party question at all; but as there 
were a vast number of lodgers in Lon- 
don—persons who paid higher rentals 
than many who were on the Register— 
he should like to see the £10 qualifica- 
tion swept away. Let the lodger be put 
on the Register because he has resided in 
a house just as the tenement occupier is 
put on. That would be a simple way 
of dealing with the matter ; but whether 
or not he trusted the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would give some considera- 
tion to the claims of the lodgers. The 
case mentioned by the hon. Member for 
Somerset was a most extraordinary one. 
It was hardly conceivable that a £20 
house could qualify three lodgers as well 
as the farmer who rented the house. 
But if the £10 qualification were done 
away with something else would remain 
to be doue. They would have to get rid 
of the proof of separate occupancy. 
However, the details of the Bill would 
have to be threshed out in Committee, 


Mr. J. Rowlands 


{COMMONS} 
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where, no doubt, they would have plenty 
of specialists to help them. He con- 
gratulated the President of the Local 
Government Board on his Bill, so far as 
it went; but he wished he had gone a 
step further and had got rid of the 
Revising Barrister, by which means 
£25,000 a year would have been saved. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, the speech of the hon. 
Member who had just sat down illus- 
trated the extraordinary character of the 
Bill. It professed to be a registration 
Bill, but the hon. Member had not made 
a single allusion to any single depart- 
ment of the subject of Registration. 
The hon. Member's speech cealt entirely 
with qualification, and so did the Bill. 
It was a Bill which came before the 
House in a false character and with a 
false nose upon it. The greater part of 
the clauses of the Bill related not to 
registration, but qualification. It re- 
minded him ef the man who asked for a 
halfpenny oyster at an oyster stall. The 
oyster was in a very large shell, and the 
man took the shell and began to fill it 
with vinegar and pepper. The oyster- 
seller thereupon objected, saying—* You 
wanted a halfpenny oyster, and you are 
taking three-halfpennyworth of vinegar 
and pepper.” In this Bill they had a 
halfpennyworth of registration and three- 
halfpennyworth of qualification. It had 
one demerit in common with many Bills. 
It embodied the provisions of 20 
Acts of Parliament, repealing some and 
partly repealing others ; and how was it 
possible, when 20 Acts were treated in 
this fragmentary, scrappy way, for Mem- 
bers to understand the full scope of the 
Bill? He had put a question on the 
Paper to the right hon. Gentleman who 
had introduced the Bill, in reply to 
which he hoped to have a statement 
showing the actual effect of the measure 
upon the Acts of Parliament enumerated 
in it. It was very easy for Ministers 
who had clerks and secretaries under 
them to appreciate the effects of the Bill ; 
but he ventured to say that few, if any, 
Members of the House had examined 
and compared the working of the differ- 
ent Acts quoted in the Schedule of the 
Bill, and he believed that nobody, save, 
perhaps, the right hon, Gentleman him- 
self, was in a position to appreciate fully 
what the Bill would effect. He objected 
to iton two main grounds, One was 
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that it abolished rating as a qualifica- 
tion for the franchise, and it practically 
abolished residence as well. Heretofore 
the English franchise was founded upon 
residence, and it should ever continue so. 
It was conferred upon those inhabitants 
who performed public duties and met all 
their public charges. The principle of 
representation in the House was not that 
they were to take individuals and boil 
them down into Members of Parliament, 
but that they were to take from each 
locality with its corporate life, as repre- 
senting a separate entity in the State, a 
person to speak on behalf of that locality. 
He maintained that the Bill would 
abolish rating altogether as a condition 
of registration, and so shortened the term 
of residence that it practically abolished 
that also. At present the condition of 


qualification was a 12 months’ resi- 
dence, ending on the 15th July, 
with the condition of paying the 


assessed taxes due on the 5th January 
before the 20th July. The lists of 
voters made up from persons who were 
qualified were published on the 15th 
August, claims and objections were then 
heard, the Revising Barrister did his 
part, and the lists were ready for Muni- 
cipal Elections on the Ist November, and 
for Parliamentary Elections on the Ist of 
January following. The interval be- 
tween the 15th July and the Ist 
January required for revision was 5} 
months, No doubt there was some 
grievance on the part of those who had 
to wait 5 months for the admission of 
their claims, and a still greater grievance 
on the part of those who had not merely 
completed a year of residence, but probably, 
perhaps, another year. He would show 
the alterations proposed to be effected 


by the Bill. Take voter A. He 
entered on the 15th July, 1892. Under 
the present system A must be in 


residence, say, from 15th July, 1892, 
until the 15th July, 1893, and after that 
it required 55 months longer to get him 
on the Register of Voters, so that 174 
months would elapse before he would 
be placed upon the Register. ‘Then take 
the case of another voter, B, who 
entered upon occupation of premises on 
July 17, 1892, and continued to the 
loth July, 1894, which was 24 months. 
He also would have to wait 54 menths 
for his revision; therefore 29f mouths 
would elapse before he would find his 
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name upon the Register. Now, A 
had no grievance under the present 
system, assuming the period of resi- 
dence to be right; B had a griev- 
ance, inasmuch as it had taken him 
12 months longer than A to get on the 
Register. It was now proposed that A, 
if he were to enter on March 24, 1894, 
should have completed his sufficient 
term of residence on June 24, 1894. 
But revision would then take 4} months, 
making together 7} months before A 
would be placed upon the Register. 
Taking the date of entry in B’s case as 
March 26, 1894, he would be 19} months 
before getting upon the Register. There- 
fore, the difference between the cases of 
A and B would still be 12 months under 
the new, as it was now under the old, 
system. Then there was a proposal to 
abolish the annual application of lodgers 
for the franchise. He considered that 
such a practice was necessary, and that 
it should not be departed from, because 
very often people who had lodgers, par- 
ticularly in large towns, did not even 
know their names. He submitted that 
it would be impossible to make a com- 
plete list, or, in fact, any sort of list of 
lodgers except by machinery already 
existing—that was to say, the method 
which required that the lodger should 
make his claim every year. The lodger 
ought to make his claim every year. He 
had been admitted to the franchise under 
purely exceptional cireumstances. Under 
the old law, under the common law, 
under the principle of representation, 
the lodger had no claim to be a voter at 
all. Then as to the district Registrars. 
There was no reason to interfere with 
the present system, under which the 
assistant overseers performed their duty 
excellently well. There was no reason why 
these officials should be superseded. ‘The 
Registrars were to be appointed either by 
the Town Council or the County Couneil, 
who were empowered at their discretion 
to remove any men appointed 
from office without assigning the least 
reason, and it was provided that under 
such circumstances the Registrar should 
not be entitled to any compensation. 
What was this but an announcement to 
the Registrar that unless he fulfilled to 
the full the behests and carried out in their 
entirety the political ideas of the body 
who appointed him he was to be placed 
absolutely at their merey ? He con- 


so 
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tended that the provision was a direct 
invitation to the Couaty Council or the 
Borough Council to import into these ap- 
pointments that Party spirit by which, 
unfortunately, such bodies were too often 
animated. He would suggest that, if 
appointments of this character were to be 
made at all, they should, at any rate in 
the County of Lancaster, be put in the 
hands of the person who was apparently, 
in his own estimation, the only man con- 
nected with that county who was 
entirely free from Party bias—namely, 
the Chancellor of the Duchy (Mr. Bryce). 
He now came to one of the most objec- 
tionable features of the Bill. If this 
were merely a Registration Bill which 
honestly endeavoured to amend faults in 
registration he did not believe that a single 
Member of the House would stand up 
against it. Clause 8 provided that an elector 
who moved from one Parliamentary 
Division into another could, after residing 
for three months in the second division, 
be transferred from the Register of the 
first division to that of the second division, 
and should then cease to be registered in 
the first division. It was not stated how 
he was to be transferred. However, this 
16 weeks’ casual might override by his 
vote the vote of a man who was an actual 
inhabitant of the place and had been there 
for 19} months. Perhaps he had been 
abroad for his country’s good, or had been 
serving the State in some other less in- 
voluntary capacity. Yet in 16 weeks he 
became as good a man as the old resident, 
and could neutralise the latter’s vote. 
This provision showed that the Bill had 
been conceived not in a spirit of justice, 
but in great haste and without due con- 
sideration. He wished to quote the 
right hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister 
on the point. He knew it was not of 
much use quoting the Prime Minister 
against himself or against any of his 
Colleagues ; because as soon as this was 
done an explanation was always forth- 
coming either that the quotation was an 
old one or a forgotten one, or that it 
applied to somebody else or to some other 
matter, and was not applicable to the 
ase in hand. The quotation, however, 
which he wished to use was not an 
old one, and did apply to the present 
case, Speaking at Edinburgh in January, 
1892, the Prime Minister said— 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 


{COMMONS} 
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“You are told that education, that enlighten- 
ment, that leisure, that high station, aid that 
political experience are arrayed in the opposing 
camp, and I am sorry to say that, to a large 
extent, I cannot deny it.” 

Well, it appeared that this Bill was 
intended to bring reinforcements into 
the Prime Minister’s camp in order to 
counterbalance the education, — the 
enlightenment, the leisure, the high 
station, and the political experience that 
were arrayed in the opposing camp. in 
fact, it was not a Bill for registration at 
all, but a Bill which would have the effect 
of introducing into the political arena 
the unenlightened and uneducated, the 
hasty and the inexperienced—in other 
words the 16 weeks’ man. There was 
another consideration which ought to in- 
fluence the House. It was vaadvisable to 
disregard ancient principles and to destroy 
the ancient system which had regulated 
the political franchise in this country. 
He was not one of those who attached the 
greatest possible importance to political 
privileges. His belief was that the 
character of the English people had been 
made less by the enjoyment of political 
privileges than by the enforcement of 
loeal duties, and it was the absence from 
this Bill of any condition providing for 
the enforcement of local duties as a 
qualification for the enjoyment of the 
political franchise that indicated to him 
most clearly that the Government had 
not paid attention to the true principles 
of the Constitution in framing their Bill. 
It was a truly Radical measure, with all 
the Radical marks upon it. The Radi- 
cal principle was to pretend to give power 
to the people, and to give them but the 
shadow of power while depriving them 
of its substance. The Bill proposed to 
take one further step in the direction 
which had long been favoured by the 
Radical Leaders—the destruction of all 
organisation among the electors; the 
destruction of the idea that they be- 
longed to one entity, one place, one 
locality, one town ; the putting into their 
heads the notion that they were ail 
individuals ; the treatment of all these 
individuals as one incoherent mob ; the 
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imposing upon them of some slack- 
jawed person who, by his blandish- 


ments and pretences, would gain their 
votes ; and, finally, the placing of that 
person in such a position that the mob 
which had sent him to Parliament im- 
mediately lost all control over him until 
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the next Election, when the same pro- 
cess was repeated. As he had already 
said, were this only a Registration Bill 
the object of which was to alleviate or 
remove the admitted evils of the present 
system, there would be no Member who 
would say nay to it; but inasmueh as it 
was nothing of the kind, but was a 
measure conceived entirely in the spirit 
of Party, and without any regard to the 
spirit of the Constitution, he should 
offer to it the most uncompromising 
opposition. 

*Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough) 
disagreed entirely with the hon. Member 
who had just sat down, and was strongly 
in favour of the principle of the Bill. 
At the same time, he felt bound to protest 
in the most solemn manner against what 
he considered to be the want of belief on 
the part of the Government in the true 
democratic principles which should 
underlie the government of the country. 
He believed it would have been better 
had the Government boldly proposed a 
really Radical measure of reform instead 
of the present disappointing, if not 
feeble, Bill. The measure was, in his 
judgment, hardly worthy to be placed on 
the Statute Book in the same Session 
as the Bill for the better government of 
the country districts now before the 
House. As a Radical representing an 
agricultural constituency, he sincerely 
thanked the Government for the Parish 
Councils Bill ; but, at the same time, he 
asked them whether they could not see 
their way to make the Parish Council 
gathering really expressive of the true 
wishes of the people it was supposed to 
represent by passing a real registration 
reform. If this Bill had been brought in 
by the Tory Party he could have under- 
stood it, as they had never willingly 
moved in the direction of reform; but 
with a Radical Government in power, 
backed by Radical House of Commons, 
simple country folk like himself had ex- 
pected that it would have been made as 
easy for a man to find his name on the 
Register as it was to find it on the rate 
book. Why did not the Government 
boldly say at once that any three months’ 
residence should qualify a man to vote in 
the election of those who made the laws 
he was bound to obey? He would point 
out that under Clause 3, which referred 
to lodgers, it would be perfectly easy for 
the squire and all the well-to-do people 
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in our villages to get their sons put on 
the Register as lodgers, whereas the son 
of the working man would be unable 
to obtain a vote, because’ the 
house in which he lived was 
not of a sufficiently rateable value to 


entitle him to get on the Register. The 
clause might suit London very well, 


because there few lodgers paid less than 
£10 per year, whilst in the country few 
paid so much, and those who would be 
kept off the Register were the equals in 
intelligence of those who were kept on. He 
hoped the Government would amend the 
Bill so as to abolish the principle of 
value altogether in connection with the 
lodger’s qualification. He would further 
ask the Government to make it possible 
for any householder to find his name on 
the Register after having kept for any 
three months ending on a quarter day in 
any constituency. Possibly it might be 
said that a Bill containing provisions of 
that character would be certain to meet 
with fatal opposition in another place. 
That remark, however, had always 
applied, and would always apply, to any 
measure that was worth the acceptance of 
the Liberals. He, therefore, asked the 
Government to make this Bill a good one 
without minding whether their Lordships 
threw it out the first time or not. The 
people of this country had waited long 
for their rights, and they could patiently 
wait a little while longer. Any further 
opposition that was displayed in another 
place to the will of the people would only 
bring nearer the day for which every 
Liberal longed—the day of reckoning for 
all irresponsible obstructionists. 

Mr C. HOBHOUSE § (Wilts, 
Devizes) remarked that at the Genera! 
Election two demands were formulated— 
that the period of qualification should be 
greatly curtailed, and that every person 
entitled to vote should have an equal 
opportunity and equal chance of getting 
on the Register. It was, therefore, 
necessary to inquire whether these two 
principles were affirmed in the Bill before 
the House. <As to the first, he had to 
say that while the period of qualification 
Was not short as of them 
desired, yet until they had universal or 
Manhood Suffrage they could not, with- 
out enormous expense, attain the result 
they wished for. Therefore, he felt that 
the Ist clause met every reasonable 
expectation, No doubt some of its 


so some 
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details would have to be amended; and 
he trusted that the President of the 
Local Government Board would, in 
Committee, find himself able to meet the 
views of the County Representatives in 
this matter. The second point to which 
he wished to allude arose in connection 


with Clause 3, and affected the lodger 
franchise. That clause, as it at present 


stood, abolished the obligation which now 
rested upon every lodger toclaim his vote. 
The reform was, no doubt, very right, 
very proper, and very just; but in con- 
sequence of the method in which it was 
to be brought into aetion, it would, while 
removing one anomaly and one injustice, 
create another, At the present time, a 
lodger who claimed the franchise had to 
state his qualification in writing, and that 
statement was laid before the Revising 
Barrister, who heard any objections that 
might be raised, and also took evidence 
for or against the claim. An outcome of 
this somewhat cumbrous process was that 
proof was required uot only of money pay- 
ment, but more especially of sole and sepa- 
rate occupation of the rooms in respect of 
which the claim was made. What was 
the result ? A son or other relation or 
dependent of a fairly well-to-do man 
who claimed a lodger vote found it com- 
paratively easy to prove sole and separate 
occupation, but somewhat difficult to 
prove the money payment required by 
law. But the son, relation, or dependent 
of a cottager or peasant found it difficult 
to establish his claim either in respect 
of sole occupation or of money payment. 
Therefore, while the well-to-do claimant 
failed through inability to prove his 
claim on one ground, the poorer claimant 
often had his claim disallowed through 
being unable to establish his ease on both 
points. The net result to the two classes 
was, however, about equal, and no injus- 
tice was done to one class at the expense 
of the other. But the present Bill weuld 
change that. The lodger claimant would 
no longer depend upon his own exertions 
or that of the Party agent in order to 
secure the franchise ; the bouseholder 
with whom he lodged would in future 
have to make a Return, and that Return 
would be sent to the Registrar, who 
would in due course place the lodger on 
the Register of Voters. In the ease of 


the well-to-do householder there was 


prima facie evidence that the lodger in his 
house had a sole and separate occupation 


Mr. C. Hobhouse 


{COMMONS} 
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of the rooms which qualified him ; but 
in the case of the poorer householder 
there might be prima facie evidence that 
his lodger had not, and could not have, 
separate occupation. ‘The Superintendent 
Registrar was not empowered to make 
any inquiry as to whether a money pay- 
ment was made, and the consequence 
was that the claim of the lodger of the 
poorer householder might be rejected. 
There was a large class of men, earning 
from 20s. to 25s. a week, who lodged 
with men whose earnings did not average 
more than 15s. or 16s. a week; and 
whereas the latter were entitled to vote 
on account of their occupation, their 
lodgers, who were earning higher wages 
and were, therefore, presumably men of 
higher intelligence, were kept out of their 
vote. Tens of thousands of agricultural 
labourers would be entitled to vote if they 
could show separate occupation, but 
would inevitably be prevented because 
they could not do so. He might be told 
that an appeal would lie from the decision 
of the Registrar ; but he found, as a matter 
of faet, that such an appeal would be so 
extremely expensive as to practically 
exclude any Party Association from 
endeavouring to make objections to 
claims put forward. In the first place, 
any objection had to be made within 
seven days; and, seeing that in the con- 
stituency which he represented there 
were villages situated at least two days’ 
post from the county town, it would be 
difficult to make the objection in time. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The period 
will be extended. 

Mr. C. HOBHOUSE said, he was 
glad to hear that, because that got rid of 
one of the difficulties he felt in regard to 
the Bill. Now, the appeal was to be 
made to the Revising Barrister ; yet 
there was no provision for the holding of 
the Court, and it might be that the 
Revising Barrister would hold it at his 
Chambers in London, It was clearly 
laid down in Clause 6, Section 2, that he 
need not visit the place unless he thought 
fit. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: No. He is 
obliged to go there if there is an appeal, 

Mr. C. HOBHOUSE said, his reading 
of the Bill did not carry that construe- 
tion; it seemed to him that the Revising 
Barrister was to be the sole judge 
as to whether there was any necessity for 
him to visit the district. In former days 
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the Revising Barrister had to go to the 
voter ; now it seemed the voter was to 
go tothe Revising Barrister ; and, that 
being so, the expense of registration to 
the individual voter or to the Party 
orgauisation might be more than quad- 
rupled. Again, there was the question of 
costs. At present it was within the dis- 
cretion of the Revising Barrister whether 
or not he should grant costs against an 
unsuccessful objector ; but under this Bill 
he would have to grant the costs, and the 
result would be that objectors who acted 
without sinister motive or any desire to 
do otherwise than merely test the legality 
of a claim would be saddled with the 
costs. This provision would be totally 
prohibitive of objections in the future. 
Personally, he wished to see the day 
when it would not be possible to object 
to the vote of any man. He hoped that 
the day was not far distant when every 
man, who had a sufficient residential 
qualification, would be put upon the 
Register, and that it would not be possible 
for any person to object to that man’s 
right to vote except on the ground of in- 
sufficient residence in the electoral area. 
But that time had not yet cume, and until 
it had come he thought that political 
Parties should not be compelled to bear 
the excessive expense of objecting to 
bogus claims. If Clause 3 were allowed 
to stand, they, in the rural constituencies, 
might at any election be swamped by 
bogus voters, 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton - under - 
Lyne) said, he thought that those who 
voted against the Bill of the right hon. 
Member for Halifax in the last Session 
of Parliament had been justified by the 
conduct of the Government. Not even 
his dislike to the present Law of Regis- 
tration could induce him to vote for that 
Bill, although there were a great many 
people who thought that in opposing 
that Bill he was opposing the revision of 
the Registration Laws. He congra- 
tulated the Government, who, when in 
Opposition, had supported that Bill, on 
the fact that they had changed their 
minds, at least, so far as the most 
obnoxious part of that Bill was con- 
cerned. In that Bill the qualifying 
period was fixed at three months; but it 
was also provided that these three 
mouths might be made up in any part of 
England. The effect of that would be 
that any number of people might be in- 
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troduced into a constituency for the 
purpose of acquiring a right to vote ; 
and after having lived there for a week 
or a fortnight might then leave, after 
having obtained a place on the Register 
for 18 months. It was very much 
to his astonishment that a large number 
of Members, the majority of the House 
indeed, were induced—probably it was 
because of their dislike to the existing 
Registration Laws—to vote for a Bill 
containing such a condition, which lent 
itself to political devices and stratagems 
of all kinds. Undoubtedly it might be 
taken as a truth that the wider they ex- 
tended the franchise the more careful 
they ought to be that there should be 
bona fide residence ; that they should get 
hold of the real inhabitants of the 
district and keep up voting by commu- 
nities, which was the essence of their 
system. Even now a great conflict was 
going on in Belgium on the question of 
the extension of the franchise; and it had 
been at last decided that within certain 
limits Manhood Suffrage should be esta- 
blished in that country. Those who 
were in favour of Manhood Suffrage in 
that country felt that, having extended 
the franchise in that way, they should 
be more careful to secure a good resi- 
dential qualification, and it had been 
decided that the qualifying period should 
be extended to two years. He would 
vote for the Government Bill, because so 
far as it went it was a useful Bill; but he 
should have liked the Government 
to have proceeded on a simpler and a 
sounder principle. It was, toa large 
extent, a Franchise Bill. He did not 
blame the Government for that, because 
it was impossible to deal with registra- 
tion without touching, to some extent, the 
franchise. ‘The Government had de- 
termined to abolish the rating qualitica- 
tion ; and while he did not object to its 
abolition, he thought that the Govern- 
ment ought, in abolishing it, to have 
been guided by some definite and clear 
principle. The effect of the Bill would 
undoubtedly be to simplify to some 
extent the question of lodgers; but a 
great many of the anomalies of the 
present system would remain. One 
was, that a large number of persons 
who lived in stores and 
retail and wholesale houses would be ex- 
cluded from the franchise. The principle 
the Government should have gone on 


large 
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was the establishment of Manhood 
Suffrage with a sound residential quali- 
fication, and there was a great deal to be 
said for such a system. It would simplify 
difficulties such as arose from the lodger 
and service franchises, and what had 
been called interlapping franchises ; but 
the Government had not had the courage 
to establish that franchise. Or it might 
be that they were a little too frightened 
to do it, because an extension of the 
franchise in that direction would have the 
effect of increasing the strength of the 
Conservative Party. It was the fact 
that every sound extension of the fran- 
chise bad had that effect, and probably 
one of the reasons why the Government 
did not extend it in the direction he had 
mentioned was owing to a desire not to 
strengthen the Conservative Party. His 
objection to the Bill was not such as to in- 
duce him to vote against it. Then as to the 
question of the period of residence, three 
months was said not to be too short, because 
it really meant a much longer period. He 
thought that six months would have 
been far better. It might be said that 
that period would mean that a man would 
not get on the list for 18 months or more. 
The answer to that objection was plain. 
It was that the Bill should provide for 
registration every six months. No Bill 
could be satisfactory that upheld an 
annual registration, for it was the root of 
all the trouble and evil, and they would 
never with it get a bond fide three or six 
mouths’ qualifying period. He did not 
see why there should not be a registration 
every quarter. Then the qualifying 
period of six months would mean six 
months and no more. The main things 
required now were more frequent revision, 
bona fide residence, and a simplification 
of sutfrage to Manhood Suffrage, to which, 
before long, they must come. He thought 
the Government Bill fell short in some 
matters ; but as it was a step in the right 
direction, he intended to vote for it. 

Mr. LEON (Bucks, N.) said, that like 
the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down he was prepared to support the 
Bill. He had a good many objections to 
make, not as regards the principle of the 
Bill, but as to some of its details which, 
perhaps, ought not to be discussed at the 
present stage, when the principle only 
was concerned. He desired to point out 


to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board the danger that existed under 


Mr. Addison 


{COMMONS} 
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Clause 3 of this Bill, and at the same 


time to point out the want of 
Radicalism which the Bill disclosed, 
particularly in regard to the clause which, 
in his opinion—an opinion which he 
believed was shared by every candidate, 
Conservative or Liberal—would put a 
temptation in the way of District Over- 
seers to place bogus lodgers upon the 
Register. He understood that the Bill 
was not in any way to be considered as a 
Franchise Bill ; but under the measure 
as it stood there was a risk of a large in- 
crease in the number of voters by chance 
without the legal qualification necessary 
to put them on the Register. The Bill 
proposed to do away with the qualifica- 
tion of the payment of rates. But why 
should they make two bitcs at thecherry ; 
why not at once get rid of the bar that 
was put upon men in the receipt of 
outdoor relief ? There was no man so 
interested in good legislation as the man 
who was obliged to go for outdoor relief, 
and yet he was excluded by the Bill from 
voting for laws which might improve his 
condition. He did not want to give any 
factious opposition to the Bill on prin- 
ciple; but he maintained that the right 
hon. Gentleman, in framing the Bill, had 
not thoroughly appreciated the feeling 
of the country in the matter. Instead of 
bringing in a half-and-half measure 
which would have the support of the 
House in general, but which was not 
what the country required, the Govern- 
ment should have introduced a large Bill, 
including not only the abolition entirely 
of the £10 qualification for lodgers, but 
with one man one vote, the registration 
question, and the redistribution question, 
leaving the House of Lords to pass it or 
reject it as it chose, for that was a mere 
matter of detail. The country knew 
perfectly well that once a Bill was 
taken up by the Liberal Government it 
would not be refused very long by either 
the House of Lords or the country. He 
was returned, and a great number of his 
hon. Friends who sat round him were re- 
turned, by Radical voters who required 
Radical legislation, and such a Bill as 
that before the House did not come up to 
the wishes or expectations of Radical 
Representatives or Radical voters. He 
heped the right hon. Gentleman would see 
his was to amend the Billina great many 
particulars. ‘They would not have the 
chance of discussing the Bill in Com- 
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mittee of the House, because it was pro- 
posed to send it up to the Grand Com- 
mittee on Law. He, therefore, trusted 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would alter this Bill to such 
an extent as to make what was now 
almost a bad Bill into a good Bill. 
*Mr. DARLING :(Deptford) said, 
must afford very little gratification to the 
Government to hear one after another of 
their supporters declare that the Bill was 
a disappointment of their fondest hopes, 
and “almost a bad Bill,” and that it could 
only by any human possibility be made 
into a good Bill if it was dealt with not 
by the Grand Committee on Law, to 
which the Government proposed to refer 
it, but by a Committee of the whole 
House. And yet these hon. Gentlemen, 
with admirable subserviency, intended 
to allow it to go to the Grand Committee. 
The hon, Gentleman who had last spoken 
said they could not improve the Bill if it 
were sent to the Grand Committee. The 
hon. Gentleman would have the oppor- 
tunity of voting that the Bill should not 
go there. They were exercising their 
minds as to who was and who was not 
fitted to have a vote. Why should not 
the hon. Member apply to himself the 
words which another hon. Memberapplied 
to the Government—* Be bold ; do what 
you ought to do.” He would say to the 
hon. Member for Bucks—* Be bold ; do 
what you ought to do.” Let him not be 
frightened by right hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury Bench. If the hon. 
Gentleman thought the Bill could only 
be improved by keeping it in the House 
let him keep it there. Let hon. Gentle- 
men opposite show that they were as 
fitted to have a vote as the lodger son of 
an agricultural labourer by boldly voting 
against referring the Bill to the Grand 
Committee. The ideal of the hon. 
Member for Bucks was not a high one. 
He said the men most ititerested in good 
legislation, who above all others ought to 
be on the Register, were those in receipt 
of outdoor relief. ‘That was a qualifica- 
tion which the hon. Member himself did 
not possess. But what an odd Bill it 
would be if the President of the Local 
Government Board were really to under- 
take to satisfy his followers or his 
crities ;—what an odd Bill it would be 
if they were to admit the principle that 
the men entitled first to be provided with 
votes were those in receipt of outdoor 
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relief, and that that should be, as he 
understood, a sine qua non! The hon. 
Member, in making the necessary quali- 
fication one which only a small propor- 
tion of the nation had the honour to 
arrive at, proposed to set up a limited 
aristocracy instead of that democracy 
whose efforts at legislation they at present 
so highly enjoyed. But, coming to the 
Bill itself, complaint had been made by 
the hon. Member for Wiltshire that 
lodgers would be placed in a worse posi- 
tion by the measure than they occupied 
at present, because the amount of the 
rating would be considered by the Regis- 
trar in deciding whether a man’s son 
should be on the list or not. But under 

the Bill there was no rating qualification. 
The father of the son was not entitled 
to vote because of a rating qualification, 
The Registrar would not have to consider 
how much rates the father paid, for that 
was neither here nor there. 

Mr. C. HOBHOUSE: I said that 
the question of rating would be entire ly 
removed from the purview of the Regis- 
trar, who would have no power to deal 
with any question of money, but would 
have to deal solely with the question of 
the separate occupation of a room, 

Mr. DARLING said that all the 
Registrar would have to make inquiry 
about was whether the lodger rented a 
separate reom. If he did he must be put 
upon the list, and if he did not he must 
be left off. It was true that in many 
instances, under such a rule, the sons of 
labourers would not be put upon the list. 
But neither would the sons of the Hall, 
That was an injustice that arose from 
abolishing the rating qualification and 


leaving the rental qualification. To be 
logical the Government should have 
abolished both, but that would have 


shown that they had some principle in 
their legislation ; and why should they 
pretend that they had principle when 
they had none? The hon. Member for 
Somersetshire said he should like to 
abolish the lodger franchise altogether. 
*Mr. STRACHEY: I did not say 
the lodger franchise, but the lodger 
qualification. 

Mr. DARLING asked, if they 
abolished the qualifieation, what became 
of the franchise ? The lodger remained 
a lodger, but that was all. He agreed 
with the hon. Member that it would be 
objectionable to leave to the County 
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Councils the appointment of the Re- 
gistrars who were to decide who should 
vote for a Member of Parliament. That, 
he thought, was generally admitted to be 
a fatal blot in the machinery of the Bill. 
It would place the whole Parliamentary 
system under suspicion. They knew 
what the County Councils were; how 
they got elected; the objects for which 
they existed. They saw some of them 
at work, and knew the methods by which 
they pursued their ends. This point 
had not escaped the attention of the 
political supporters of the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite—it had not escaped 
the attention of hon. Members on his 
side, and it would be well to find out 
some other more independent means of 
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appointing persons who would have 
such a high office to fulfil. Those 


persons ought to be above all kind of 
suspicion of being friends of one par- 
ticular Party. They knew perfectly well 
the system of electioneering by which a 
Party proceeded first of all to get hold of 
the Vestries, then to get hold of the 
Charities, then of the Municipal Bodies 
or County Councils, and ultimately of 
the Parliamentary Representation ; and if 
they were going to put into the hands of 
those who held the Municipal repre- 
sentation the engineering of the Parlia- 
mentary representation, they would do 
an injury to the Parliamentary system of 
this country which the right hon, Gentle- 
man would be the first to regret. But 
there other clauses which were 
strongly objected to. The hon. Member 
for Finsbury had said he would will- 
ingly see abandoned altogether what he 
called the Removal Clause in the Bill ; 
the clause by which they claimed for 
successive occupation; the clause by 
which it would be possible to put voters 
who were necessarily in one particular 
borough into another; to let them vote 
there and go back when required. 
That clause, he imagined, had been 
conceived in humble imitation of a 
clause in another Bil! called the “Popping- 
in-and-out-clause,” and what would be one 
of the chief disfigurements of the House 
of Commons would be perpetuated in 
Metropolitan constituencies. The hon. 
Member saw the evil of it, and did not 
care to represent a constituency on such 
terms. He hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would see his way to leave 
the clause out, for it was one which 


were 


Mr. Darling 


{COMMONS} 
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was simply designed to enfranchise the 
nomadic races, the Scythians and Arabs 
of London, who wandered about with no 
fixed abode, and who, when an election 
was seen to be in the near future, would 
be very ready, for a small consideration, 
to settle down upon any constituency and 
swamp the votes of the legitimate resi- 
dents there. The hon. Member for 
Leicestershire had called the Bill a dis- 
appointingly feeble Bill, hardly fit to go 
upon the same Statute Book with that 
magnificent creation of genius, the Parish 
Councils Bill. The shortening of the 
term of residence was a matter which 
they were all agreed called for attention, 
and they were perfectly ready to concede 
that point to the right hon. Gentleman 
if he would abandon the objectionable 
features in the Bill—feetures which, in 
their opinion, would simply result in 
placing upon the register numbers of 
people who certainly were not fit to have 
a Parliamentary vote, and probably were 
not fit even to be Magistrates in Lanca- 
shire. For these reasons they could not 
be enthusiastic about the Bill. Every 
portion of the House had pointed out to 
the right hon. Gentleman how many hon, 
Members there were who would have no 
position upon the Grand Committee on 
Law, and now that that had been done, 
he hoped that the right hon, Gentleman 
would see the advisability of leaving this 
Bill to be dealt with in a Committee of 
the whole House, when every Member 
would have an opportunity of endeavour- 
ing to improve it, 

*Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
said, the hon. and learned Member who 
had just sat down had said that because 
there were those who desired to see a larger 
and better Bill, therefore the present one 
could not be accepted. But he would say 
that they were glad to accept what they 
could get as an instalment of that which 
was demanded by the Democratic Party 
in this country,and which they would get 
by-and-bye. He himself was in favour 
of the Bill being considered by a Com- 
mittee of the whole House, but the reason 
why it was proposed to be sent to the 
Grand Committee on Law was that un- 
less that was done there would be very 
little chance of the Biil being passed this 
Session, The reason why the hon. 
Member wanted to keep the Bill in this 
House was because he would have 
the opportunity of delaying it, and then 
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there would be no chance of getting it 
through at all. (Mr. Daruine dis- 
sented.] They knew what had been 
dove with regard to other subjects which 
had been debated in this House, and they 
knew that the general policy of the 
Party opposite was to delay everything, 
so that they should get no reforms at all. 
Therefore, though as he had said he 
would have preferred an opportunity of 
discussing the Bill in the House, still he 
was pleased to think that it was going to 
the Grand Committee on Law, because 
there would thereby be a chance of 
getting it passed during the present 
Session. He would like to get rid of the 
anomalies that the hon. Member had 
talked about as soon as possible, and one 
of the anomalies was the present Regis- 
tration Laws, which professed to give 
them something with the one hand and 
took it away with the other, The hon. 
Member had also said there was a number 
of people in this country who were not 
fit to be on the Register at all. He con- 
fessed he did not think the hon. Member 
was the proper persou to say who ought 
to be on the list. He thought everybody 
had a right to be on the Register in the 
country, and he would like to see man- 
hood suffrage. During the last 50 years 
they had been putting more and more 
people on the list of voters, and the 
result was that they had got better laws 
and better government altogether than 
when the matter was left entirely in the 
hands of the classes. He hoped the 
right hon, Gentleman would proceed with 
this Bill as far as possible, in spite of 
opposition. He did not think the date 
mentioned in the Bill, 24th June, would 
meet all cases, because in some 
counties the lettings were not from 25th 
March, but 6th April. That would cut 
out a large number of agricultural voters, 
and he therefore hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider whether the 
date could not be altered so as not to 
shut out anybody from the list. As to 
the lodgers’ vote, if they had lodgers’ 
votes at all he thought all lodgers ought 
to go on without regard to what rent 
they paid. If that alteration could not 
be made, so as to do away with the rental 
qualification altogether, he hoped the 
right hon, Gentleman would drop that 
clause. He trusted some alteration would 


be made with regard to the removal of 
voters from one electoral area to another. 
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Arrangements ought to be made so that 
people should not lose their vote on 
account of being obliged to move. He 
did not know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman could go so far as to give 
them registration twice a year instead of 
Personally, he would like to see 
an automatic arrangement whereby they 
could get on the register at any time of 
year, which, he believed, was done in 
some parts of America, from which 
country we got all our reforms—whether 
it was the ballot, disestablishment and 
disendowment, or other reforms. He 
believed it was the general opinion that 
the registration officers would be much 
more independent if they were appointed 
by the Government rather than by the 
County Councils, and that would be a 
wise alteration to make in Committee. 
He did not see why a map should lose 
his vote because he happened to have 
received temporary relief during the year. 
If they struck voters off the list or kept 
them off the list because they received 
temporary relief, he would like to know 
why they did not strike off also those 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen who 
received permanent relief? in the shape of 
pensious, Those gentlemen had to make 
a declaration that they could not live 
unless they received those pensions, aud 
he supposed that meant that they would 
otherwise have to go into the workhouse, 
which was exactly the position of those 
who received temporary relief. He would 
have liked to have seen the right hon. 
Gentleman dealing fairly all round. He 
did not waut to strike anybody off—he 
would prefer to keep them all on—bat if 
any were to be struck off they should be 
struck off all round. He had, at any 
rate, to thank the right hon. Gentleman 
for having made an effort to improve the 
registration of voters of the country. 
There was no doubt an improvement was 
wanted, because all parties would admit 
that the preseut system of registration 
was a sham, and a fraud upon the peop!+, 
and he thanked the Government for the 
effort they had made to get the law altered. 


Mr. MACARTNEY ( Antrim, S.) said, 
he had to congratulate the right hon. 
tirst 


once, 


Gentleman on having found the 
supporter of his Bill, though the hon. 
Member who had just sat down could not 
be said to have given it hearty support. 
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*Mr. A. C. MORTON : That is quite 


wrong. I gave it hearty support, because 
it is going in the right direction. 

*Mr. MACARTNEY said, the hon. 
Member had nevertheless found fault 
with the details of the measure and its 
machinery. The hon. Member and others 
who had spoken appeared to confuse the 
questions of franchise and registration. 
A great many hon. Members had devoted 
their speeches more to the question of the 
franchise than to the important machinery 
which the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
to provide by the Bill. He understood 
that it was contemplated to extend the 
Bill to Ireland, and he, therefore, wished 
to point out that there were very grave 
reasons for hesitating to do so, not from 
a mere Party point of view, but because 
the machinery adapted to England was 
not suitable for Ireland. Attempts had 
been made formerly to apply English 
machinery, and the result had been a 
great many absurdities in connection with 
the Revision Lists and the work of the 
Registration Court. Some of the pro- 
visions on the Statute Book in relation 
to Ireland could not be applied, and some 
of them were at the present moment 
mutually destructive. In addition, the 
judicial decisions applying to the work of 
registration were conflicting and ex- 
tremely uncertain. He, therefore, con- 
tended that it would be highly inadvis- 
able to apply to their system of registra- 
tion and to a law which was already 
sufficiently complicated further machinery 
which was not adapted in any way to 
the object which the right hon, 
Gentleman had in view—the simplifica- 
tion of the method of enabling those 
who were qualified to obtain the vote. 
There was also no urgent necessity for 
simplifying or altering the law of regis- 
tration in Ireland, as there did not exist 
in Ireland at the present moment one of 
the great evils which had been admitted 
by hon, Members in various parts of the 
Ilouse. There were not, as in this 
country, large numbers of people who 
were deprived of their votes by defects 
in the machinery of registration. This 
was a yreat grievance, he believed, in 


England; but it did not exist in Treland. 


Though the machinery there was not as 
perfect as they could wish it to be, still, 
it was amply sufficient to secure that 
every person who was entitled should 
have a fair opportunity of obtaining a 


{COMMONS} 
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vote. The friends who sat near the right 
hon, Gentleman had evidently expected 
that this Bill for simplifying the machi- 
nery of registration should in reality be 
something more, and some of the Radicals 
had promised their constituents that 
machinery would be provided by means 
of which electors would have an imme- 
diate opportunity of getting on the 
register without the restrictions which 
now existed. The right hon, Gentleman 
had very properly not given any encou- 
ragement to that view, but had en- 
deavoured, as far as he possibly could, to 
make the Bill a real Registration Bill, 
though he did hint that the effect of this 
improved registration would be the addi- 
tion of a large number of voters to the 
electorate. The right hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the rating qualification as a mere 
paper barrier. In Ireland, at any rate, 
it was not a paper barrier. On the con- 
trary, rating there was of the highest 
possible importance in identifying the 
voter and his qualification, and thus in 
securing that people who had no right to 
be on should not be put on the register, 
It was one of the most effective means of 
protecting the Court and the electoral 
body from the suecessful pursuit of 
false claims. One of the principal duties 
of an Irish Revising Barrister under the 
Act of 1885 was the identification of the 
premises out of which the claimant 
claimed to vote. He had seen the 
Revising Barrister strike as many as 
100 names off the list which were fraudu- 
lent claims. In the division in which he 
lived a claim was made for every mem- 
ber of a particular family called Kelly 
for whom a Christian name could be 
found. The solicitor for the Party to 
which these claimants belonged saw that 
the other side were prepared to fight the 
“ases, and he, therefore, consented to the 
Revising Barrister striking out over 100 
claims which were fraudulent. If they 
imported into Irish registration this pro- 
vision for abolishing the rating qualifi- 
‘ation, they would at onee deprive the 
Court of its most valuable instrument in 
ascertaining whether, as a matter of fact, 
a claimant had a really bond fide quali- 
fication, and whether he was, therefore, 
under the present system of the franchise 
entitled to obtain a vote. He had him- 
self known a claim for a vote sent in, 
the qualification being for the oceupancy 
of a house, the “ house” being an eree- 
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tion four or five feet square dug out of a 
turf bog, and that claim was defeated 
because the “house” was not rated in 
the books of the collector. If this prin- 
ciple of rating was done away with it 
would be absolutely impossible for the 
Court to have before it any conclusive 
evidence by an impartial person as to 
whether or not under the present house- 
held franchise there was a_ sufficient 
occupation of the premises by the voter 
who was claiming. With regard to the 
qualifying period, he objected to the 
proposal to reduce it to three months. He 
looked upon the qualifying period as a 
means of identification, and to reduce it 
to three months would not give sufficient 
time to ascertain whether the person 
claiming had or had not occupied for the 
qualifying period. In the country dis- 
tricts, if the period were shortened as | 
proposed, it would be impossible to pre- | 
vent cases of short and fraudulent occu- | 

tion. The hon. Member for East 
Finsbury denounced the present system 
of registration as costly and inefficient, | 
but he (Mr. Macartney) altogether 
doubted whether the machinery provided | 
by the right hon, Gentleman instead of | 
that which now existed would be either 
more efficient or would reduce the cost. 
In the first place, the right hon, Gentle- 
man would not get rid of the Party 
organisations, and he himself did not 
think it would be advisable in the 
interests of the public or of that House 
that Party organisations should be got 
rid of. He had had some experience of | 
both local and State elections in one of | 
the States of America, where there were | 
no Party organisations such as we have 
taking part in the work of revision and | 
registration. The result was that in the | 
State in question the registration was | 
most corruptly carried out, and in very 
few cases, either in local or State elec- 
tions, was the real opinion of the whole 
of the inhabitants expressed. It would 
be an unfortunate thing for the purity of 
elections and for any registration scheme 
if Party organisations were to be ex- 
cluded from interference in electioneering 
matters. .As to the proposal to abolish 
the lodger claim, that would be a most 
dangerous thing to do in the rural dis- | 
tricts in Ireland. When the present 
franchise came in there was no franchise 
in Ireland which was attempted to be used 
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in a fraudulent manner more frequently 
than the lodger franchise, and it was 
only owing to the easy method of 
detection given by the form of the claim, 
and by the fact that there was a separate 
list for lodger claims, so that there was a 
facile means of identifying persons, that 
these attempts to fraudulently get behind 
the franchise were got rid of. He should 
be sorry to see any attempt made in the 
counties, at all events, to alter this quali- 
fication, for if they took away from the 
Courts and the public the protection of 
the present form of claim there would be 
vast numbers of fraudulent claims which, 
in all probability, would be successfully 
maintained, and especially when they 
came to consider the methods by which 
these claims were to be dealt with in the 
Bill. First, the District Registrar was to 
walk up and down the country and to 
satisfy himself who was a lodger or not. 
The names were then sent to the Super- 
intendent Registrar, and before anybody 
had an opportunity of attacking the 
lodger claim, and there being no ques- 
tion of law involved, persons might be 
put on the list of voters who had no 
right to vote at all. He now came to 
the most important part of the machinery 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to substitute by other machinery. 
He proposed to abolish Clerks of the 
Peace and Town Clerks, and to substi- 
tute for them Superintendent Registrars ; 
whilst for the Clerks of Unions and rate 
collectors in Ireland, who corresponded 
to the Overseers and Assistant Overseers 
in England, he proposed to substitute 
District Registrars. He could not for 
one moment believe, in Ireland at all 
events, that this proposal could be nearly 
as efficient as the present system, or 
nearly as cheap. He himself had had 
much experience of Revision Courts, 
and he had never yet heard the repre- 
sentatives of any political Party express 
themselves dissatisfied with the work 
done by Clerks of the Peace, the Clerks 
of the Unions, and the rate collectors, 
who were indeed the most suitable per- 
sons for doing the work. There was 
another and a grave objection to this part 
of the Bill. He did not know what 
authority in Ireland the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would select to be entrusted with 
the appointment of the Superintendent 
Registrars or District Registrars. H¢ 
3G 
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(Mr. Macartney) objected to such ap- 
pointments being left in the hands of the 
Grand Juries or Boards of Guardians, 
and these were the only Representative 
Bodies in the counties. In the cities 
they had Representative Bodies, but it 
certainly would not give entire satisfac- 
tion to all classes of voters if the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent and District 
Registrars were to be left in the hands of 
the Corporations. As to the question of 
economy in substituting one set of 
machinery for another, he did not think 
that the system proposed would be any 
cheaper than the one which had _ hitherto 
prevailed. The Superintendent and Dis- 
trict Registrars had a right to call 
in the assistance of Overseers and Assis- 
tant Overseers. For this assistance the 
Overseers would be entitled to remunera- 
tion just as they received it now for 
admirably carrying out the same work. 
So that not only would there be the 
expenditure for the Superintendent and 
District Registrars, but they would have 
to continue the remuneration to the 
various officials who were at present 
carrying out the work of registration 
with great ability and efficiency. 
the Bill as it stood it was left entirely in 
the hands of the Superintendent Regis- 
trar to make up the lists of voters 
without holding any Court. Upon 
the statements and descriptions given 
to him by his District Registrar he 
was enabled to make up what would 
practically become the list of voters 
upon which the candidates would be 
elected. It seemed to him that was a 
very far-reaching step to take. At 
the present moment, if any inhabitant 
felt he had been unjustly dealt with 
and that he had a right to vote, he 
could go into Court before the Revising 
Barrister’ to prove his claim, and no 
statement made behind the voter’s back 
could induce any action which would 
preclude him from establishing his vote 
or in any way impair his right. But 
under this Bill, as he had read the 5th 
clause, the Superintendent Registrar had 
the opportunity of drawing up the voters’ 
list, without holding any Court, in 


an administrative manner, and if, after 

Jooking at the statement made to him, 

he said, “I won’t put that man on,” the 

particular man referred to had no oppor- 

tunity of objecting to the omission unless 
Mr, Macartney 
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the action of the Superintendent Regis- 
trar was founded on some question of 
law, because the right hon. Gentleman 
had admitted that the Superintendent 
Registrar could deal with every question 
except where a point of law was raised. 
That appeared to him to be a most 
extraordinary provision, and one fraught 
with very serious consequences, because 
everybody with experience of Revision 
Courts would admit that nine out of every 
ten questions raised were not questions 
of law, but of fact, and must be of fact, 
as long as they had the present fran- 
chise existing. They were told that the 
Revising Barrister was not to deal with 
the endless technica! errors which came 
under his notice. Why not? By one 
sweep of his pen the right hon. Gentle- 
man was taking away one of the most 
important duties of the Revising Bar- 
rister—and that was identification. At 
present, when the description was in- 
sufficient for the purpose of identifica- 
tion, &e., the Revising Barrister had 
power to expunge the name. There 
was no portion of a Revising Barrister’s 
duties which were so onerous as 
the duties which came under the 
5th sub-section of the 27th section, and 
which, he supposed, would come under the 
right hon. Geutleman’s description of 
“endless technical errors.” He was 
bound to say he should protest in the 
strongest possible manner against the 
Superintendent Registrar, or any other 
official, or even the Revising Barrister 
himself, being allowed to deal with what 
the right hon. Gentleman called “ endless 
technical errors,” in any other way ex- 
cept in open Court, subject to the 
criticism of representations of both 
Parties, or subject to the application, 
examination, or criticism of the voter 
| himself. Such provisions appeared to 
|him to sweep away the right of the 
| claimant to have every opportunity of 
| establishing his claim—-without anybody 
_going behind his back—until he got on 
the list which gave him a right to vote 
for a Parliamentary Representative. He 
denied that the proposals of the Govern- 
ment, as embodied in the Bill, were likely 
to diminish the cost of registration by 
one farthing. This Bill was an attempt 
to simplify registration, but he did not 
think it would sueceed very far in this 
direction, If the right hon, Gentleman 
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proposed to extend the Bill to Ireland, 
then he would do a great deal in the way 
of simplifying the work of registration 
by holding Revision Courts twice a year, 
by allowing the occupation for the 
qualifying period to be reduced to six 
mouths, and by consulting with those 
who had such large experience of 
registration work in Ireland—namely, 
the Clerks of the Peace, who were re- 
moved from political conflicts, and who 
had discharged their duties in a most 
efficient manner. He was convinced that 
the method he suggested was the best 
that could be adopted for bringing about 
a simplification of registration, and it 
certainly could not be done by adding to 
the already complicated system in Ire- 
land the still more complicated clauses of 
this measure, which, although they might 
be capable of adoption in England, could 
never be assimilated to the law as it 
stood in Ireland. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he could not admit that 
there had been a chorus of disapproval 
of the Bill. There were one or two 
points upon which he and his Radical 
friends thought the Government might 
go further, but, so far as he was aware, 
they approved of the general object of 
the Bill. He would venture to point 
out that there were many difficulties 
which the right hon. Gentleman who 
had charge of the Bill on behalf of the 
Government had to contend against. 
They were difficulties of a serious 
kind, and they arose simply from this 
—that the Bill did not recognise, and 
did not endeavour to recognise, in a 
full way, the principle of universal suf- 
frage. That was the real point upon which 
the difficulties arose that lay in the 
way of the passage of the Bill. But 
he was ready to believe that just as 
great difficulties lay in the way of a 
complete extension of the franchise in 
such a manner as he had suggested. 
He did not propose discussing the Bill 
generally, but he rose for the purpose 
of asking the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler), who would soon, 
he hoped, have an opportunity of stating 
the views of the Government, before he 
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came to an ultimate decision not to throw 
overboard the case of the Metropolis. 
He wished to say that those of them 
who represented London Liberal con- 
stituencies were desirous—and in this 
he understood they had, indeed, support 
from both sides of the House—that 
registration and revision should take 
place in London twice, instead of once, a 
year. Views to that effect had been 
expressed by hon. Members on both 
sides. When he spoke on the First 
Reading of this measure, he referred to 
the subject of supplementary registration ; 
but there was a growing feeling that the 
right way to deal with the question 
was by the introduction of more frequent 
registration. ‘The hon. Member for East 
Fiusbury (Mr. Rowlands) had dwelt 
upon this question as well as upon 
others, into which he (Mr. Stuart) need 
not enter in detail now. He would 
just mention, however, the case of the 
lodger clauses. There was a consider- 
able amount of objection to these clauses 
from both sides of the House. It might 
be that the voice of London would be 
misrepresented if some one did not take 
part in the Debate. London was in the 
position that, if they took away the 
franchise from those classes, they would 
be taking from the very people they 
proposed to confer it upon in other parts 
of the country. Owing to the tenure of 
houses, the character of the population, 


and for other reasons, London had a 
very large proportion of lodgers. There 


were about 80,000 at present, and, with 
adequate machinery, that number could 
be more than doubled on the lists. 
He was not arguing whether the votes 
of this large body affected one Party or 
the other; he was simply arguing the 
right of the people of London, and he 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
to give the question serious attention. 
They started the Session with great 
hopes, which had been disappointed ; 
but he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not commit the dangerous mis- 
take of neglecting the interests of London 
in this matter. 


*Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): 1 think 
the House will agree with me that the 
criticisms passed on the Bill this after- 
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noon have been both frank and candid. 
The Bill has certainly not been over- 
praised, and most of its weak points, if 
not all, have been discovered and com- 
mented on. But there is this peculiarity 
in the criticisms that have been passed— 
they are inconsistent, if not contradictory. 
The Leader of the Opposition on a forme 
occasion, ina very powerful onslaught on 
the measure, described it as a Bill of im- 
mense magnitude ; this afternoon we have 
been told that it is a poor, weak, haif- 
hearted measure, not worthy of a place on 
the Statute Book. The hon. Member for 
King’s Lyun has described the Bill as a 
Radical intended to serve 
Radical and the and 
learned Member for Ashton-under-Lyne, 
who is a moderate Conservative, has 
found fault with it because it does not 
go far enough, and the hon. Member is 
evidently in favour of Manhood, if not of 
Universal, Suffrage. In reply to some of 
the things that have been said, I think it 
right to assure the House, as I did at the 
stage of the First Reading, that, when 
preparing this Bill, I had no intention of 
putting upon the register either Liberal 
voters or Conservative voters, my object 
being to pass a mere Registration Bill, 
not a Franchise Bill. I wish to put 
upon the Register the large number of 
voters, Liberals and Conservatives,whoare 
qualified, but who are not on the Lists 
owing to the defective machinery. That 
is the object of the Bill. I will not be 
betrayed into any discussion as to 
whether our present franchise is right or 
wrong, whether it ought to be extended 
in one direction or another, whether it is 
just or unjust in its operation. I admit 
the anomalies of the franchise, and 
I am as anxious as any man could be that 
every capable citizen should be entitled 
to vote ; but the Bill is not mainly eon- 
cerned with these matters. It will be 
said that in respect of the question of 
residence and of the Rate-paying Clauses 
the element of franchise does come in, but 
I do not assent to that. The object and 


measure 


purposes, hon. 


intention of the Bill, at any rate, is to 
deal with the case of those persons who 
are already qualified and who ought to be 
on the Register, but are not; and to 
amend the present dilatory, costly, in- 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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effective, and unsatisfactory mode of 


registration. I wish to recall the atten- 
tion of the House—I am afraid I must say 
both sides of the House—to the Amend- 
ment which is before us. That Amend- 
ment is— 

“That this House, while desirous of improv- 
ing the existing system of the registration of 
Parliamentary voters, is of opinion that the ex- 
pense of such registration, which it is now pro- 
posed materially to increase, should not be 
raised in a manner unequal and unjust by im- 
posing an additional charge on occupiers of 
houses and lands only.” 

The hon. Baronet who has proposed the 
Amendment—and whom I am sorry is 
not now in his place—has discussed very 
fully the present positior of the rural 
taxation of the country, contending that 
the rural rates are unjustly heavy, and 
that the effect of the Bill will be to add 
to the expenditure, already too large, 


-which rural ratepayers have to provide 


for. As the hon. Baronet has referred to 
a Report which I have recently pre- 
sented to the Treasury, relating to Local 
Taxation, I take the opportunity of 
calling attention to the fact that accord- 
ing tothe Report there has been a steady 
fall in the rural rates of this country 
during the whole of the present century. 
At no time during the present century 
have the rural rates been so low as they 
are at present, inasmuch as,  not- 
withstanding the inerease for educa- 
tion, sanitation, and other purposes, they 
are still 4d. in the pound less than they 
were in 1868. I do not wish to show 
any want of sympathy for the farmers in 


| their present distressed condition, but the 


Government are not respousible for that 
condition any more than they are for 
the prolonged sunshine which is said to 
be ruining the crops. It has been stated 
by a high authority that if every 
rural rate were abolished it would not 
make a difference to the farmer of much 
more than 2s. per acre. And the result 
of my calculations has been to show that 
the whole burden on lands (including in 
the expression not only agricultural lands, 
but parks, open spaces, gardens, &c.), is 
equivalent to a rate of scarcely more than 
3s. per acre. By this Bill the Government 
are not proposing to impose any additional 
taxation; they are merely readjusting 
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Local Taxation. The proposal in the 
Bill practically amounts to placing the 
burden upon the large Imperial subven- 
tions which have been given to County 
Councils of late years. I think, however, 
that if the control of the local expenditure 
for registration is to be given toan Imperial 
Department the result will be very costly, 
and, therefore, it is proposed that that 
control should be given to the Local 
Authorities. . Whatever body is en- 
trusted with the power of appoint- 


ing the local officers for carrying into | 


effect the proposals of this Bill must 
utilize the existing agencies. Well, now, 
turning to the Bill, my first duty is to 
deal with the official Opposition criticism 
of it. All the arguments that have been 
urged against the measure have been 
summed up in the most masterly and 


able speech of the right hon. Gentleman | 
the Leader of the Opposition on the | 


last occasion when the Bill was before 
the House, and I will ask the attention 
of hon. Members to the points upon 
which the right hon. Gentleman based 
his opposition to the Bill. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the Bill was 


a great Reform Bill, a great Registra- | 


tion Bill, and a Bill of the greatest 
magnitude, because it would have the 
effect of introducing hundreds of 
thousands of voters to the franchise. 
The right hon. Gentleman divided his 
objections to the measure under two 
heads—the first being to that part of it 
which he described as a Reform Bill, and 
the second being to the part of it which 
he called a Registration Bill. His objec- 
tion to a part of the Bill, as being a 
Reform Bill, was based upon his state- 
ment that for the first time since 1832 the 
measure proposed to abolish the qualifica- 
tion of the personal payment of rates. 
I dispute the facts as well as the principle 
of the right hon. Gentleman. ‘The fact 
is that the personal payment of rates is 
not a necessary qualification for the 
exercise of the franchise at the present 
moment, and I dispute the principle that 
the personal payment of rates ought to be 
a necessary qualification for the exercise 
of the rights of citizenship. | Does the 
right hon. Gentleman forget what has 
happened since 1832? Does he not 
remember the imperfect Bill passed in 
1867, and the measure of 1869, and the 
enfranchisement of vast numbers—two- 
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| thirds of the population—who were house- 
holders under £10 value. Under Mr. 
Disraeli’s Bill, Parliament decided that 
the payment of rates by the landlord 
should be regarded as a payment by the 
tenant for the purpose of the franchise. 
But Parliament made the exercise of the 
franchise by the tenant dependent upon 
the solvency of the landlord. If the 
landlord did not pay then the vote was 
lost altogether. The late Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, when he held the office 
that I now hold, proposed that the name 
of the oceupier should be placed on the 
book, no matter who paid the rates. 
Parliament had not courage, or was not 
bold enough, to do all that was demanded 
of it ; but I think the right bon. Gentle- 
man will acknowledge that the statement 
that this Bill proposes, for the first time 
since 1832, to abolish the qualification for 
the franchise of the personal payment of 
rates, is not accurate. My right hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for Bury 
(Sir H. James) said the other night that 
rating is only an evidence of qualification 
—the real qualification was the occupa- 
| tion of the House. I wish hon. Members 
would bear that sentence in mind—the 
qualification is not the payment of the 
rate, nor the time the house is occupied, 
but the actual occupation of the house. 
The right hon. and learned Member for 
Bury also said that the rating qualifica- 
tion has aiready been abolished in the 
vase of the service franchise, and in the 
case of small tenants. Well, Sir, it has 
not been abolished in the case of the 
large houses. I admit that ; but does any 
hon. Member contend that that is of any 
value? So far as the middle and upper 
classes are concerned, this is a farcical 


| . 
mode of endeavonring to collect a rate, 


which has no practical value so far as the 
great bulk of the compound householders 
are concerned. It has no application 
whatever, and there is no disqualification 
arising to any great extent, because, as 
nu matter of fact, the rate collectors 
collect the rates, and collect them very 
vigorously. But I would point out that 
no lodger is required to be rated, and 
never has been. No rates have to be 
paid in respect of the house in which the 
lodger lives. The landlord is not obliged 


to pay the rates in that case and all the 
Jodger has to show is that he is lodging 
in premises the rent of which would be 
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4s. per week ; and, whether the rates are 
paid or unpaid, he is entitled to vote. 
The legislation of the last 25 years has 
completely and finally abolished the 
rating qualification, and what is proposed 
in this Bill is simply to improve the 
machinery and wipe out an obsolete, 
useless form, which adds to the expense, 
and which, if it has any effect at all, has 
an effect of a most unfair and unjust 
character. The right hon. Gentleman 
went a step further, and said the principle 
of the Bill was that the non-payment of 
rates should be a disqualification of 
the full rights of citizenship, and 
he appealed to the Government not 
to shatier the ruins which still ob- 
struct the easy, expeditious, and econo- 
mical working of our electoral system. 
Now, I venture to submit to the House 
that all the householders in this country, 
and every Icdger and every man in this 
country, pays his contribution to the 
taxation of the country. There is not a 
working man who drinks his glass of 
beer or glass of spirits, or smokes his 
pipe, or drinks his cup of tea, who does 
not contribute, and contribute very 
largely, to the Imperial Revenue. My 
right hon. Friend the Member for West 
Birmingham, in a memorable speech, 
said— 
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“ T will undertake to say that a working man 
pays more in taxation—a larger proportion of 
his income—than the greatest peer or the 
richest commoner in the land.” 

And in a subsequent speech, delivered 
two years afterwards, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that, in his opinion, the 
working man paid out of his taxable 
income 13} per cent., whereas the upper 
and middle classes did not pay more than 
6 per cent. I do not accept my right 
hon. Friend’s calculation. I think he has 
exaggerated the one and underrated the 
other; but for the purpose of my argu- 
ment I am content to say that they pay 
an equal proportion, taking all the cir- 
cumstances into consideration, but if they 
hold the old doctrine that those who 
direct the policy of the State shall be 
contributors to the expense of the State, 
I say the working man householder and 
the working man lodger fully fulfil the 
condition, and pay a very fair share— 
and more than a fair share—of the 


Imperial Expenditure. 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: My point is 


this. If it happens that a man is legally 
bound to pay rates, that is an act of 
citizenship which he should be required 
to fulfil before exercising the franchise. 
If he does not pay the rates, that shows 
that he is, ipso facto, not a proper man 
to exercise the franchise. 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: Under the 
existing state of the law there is no such 
liability whatever. The Legislature has 
provided that the overwhelming majority 
of the people shall have a vote, whether 
they are rated or not, or whether they 
pay their not. What I am 
objecting to is their being fined if some- 
body else does not pay the rate which 
they have already paid in the rent. The 
tenant is paying his rates in his rent all 
They are exacted from 


rates or 


the year round, 
him every week, and the delay in pay- 
ment is with the landlord. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite objected to the 
alteration of the qualification, as he 
‘alled it, to three months’ residence. I 
deny that it is a question of qualification 
at all. It is the occupation of a house. 
Lord Salisbury put it that the require- 
ment of a period of residence is simply ¢ 
precaution to prevent personation, and 
nothing more. It is an arguable question 
whether the residence should — be 
for one month, three mouths, six 
months, or 12 months. It is not 
a question of qualification—it is an 
evidence that the man possesses the 
qualification, The right hon, Gentleman 
said there was a class of people who went 
into the workhouse as « sort of winter 
quarters, and having resided at the 
expense of the rates during the winter, 
then emerged to take cottages or houses. 
He said they would be in occupation of 
them for something like three months, 
when they could claim the franchise. 
Well, I have had some little experience 
of a large Municipality, and have never 
heard of this mysterious class of arabs 
carrying on such an extraordinary pro- 
cedure. If a man has been so unfortunate 
as to be reduced to pauperism—and many 
aman is so reduced through no fault of his 
own (as in the case of the 2,500 men in 
Middlesbrough who were affected by 
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the strike of last year with which they | 


had nothing to do, and consequently lost 
their votes)—why should he be deprived 
of the opportunity of regaining the fran- 
chise ? In many cases he shows himself 
a capable citizen by the manliness with 
which he struggles against evil days, and 
eventually recovers his lost ground. The 
period of qualification, after all—as the 
speeches of this afternoon have shown— 
is reduced to a mere question of time. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman the 
late Secretary for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 
say? He said six months would gain 
ali the objects we are striving for. I say 
there is no question of principle at stake, 
the question being purely one of wisdom 
and expediency. You cannot say that 
this question goes to the root of the great 
Reform Bill, and that we are destroying 
a bulwark of the Constitution. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded to deal 
with the machinery of the Bill. He said 
that the machinery of registration ought 
to be cheap, easy, and fair, and not only 
that, but that it should be thought to 
be fair. Well, these are the principles 
on which the Government defend this 
Bill, and if the Bili does not carry out 
the intentions of the Government in any 
of these respects we are prepared to 
amend it in Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman says we propose to substitute 
three stages for one. J rather demur to 
that ; also to his statement that we are 
going to make these new functionaries 
masters of our destinies. But I would 
ask the House to consider what the pro- 
posal of the Government is. Our pro- 
posal has been strangely misrepresented 
and misunderstood. This Superinten- 
dent Registrar will have no judicial 
functions whatever; he will have no 
power to put any man on or to take any 
man off the Register. ‘The question has 
been asked several times whether this 


officer is to make up the Register. We | 


have been told that he can manipulate | 
the Register. [ “ Hear, hear!”] Yes, 

an hon. Member cheers that. If he! 
will point out to me where in the Bill 

the Superintendent Registrar can mani- 
pulate the Register, I will promise to in- 
sert Amendments to prevent it. What | 
is intended is this: nine-tenths of the 
objections made to voters and to persons 
claiming to be voters are due to accidental | 
mistakes and misdescriptions—pure tech- | 


| appointing this officer, and 
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nicalities, such as where “ John” is put 
for “ James,” and “No. 21” in such a 
street is put for “No. 11.” There are an 
immense number of these technicalities, 
and we propose to interpose an officer 
whose duty it will be to see that the lists 
are properly made up and put together. 


The right hon. Gentleman seems to have 
forgotten that this is done now. 
The lists are now made up by 


Clerks of the Peace and Town Clerks. 
In addition, the Superintendent Registrar 
will have to correct misdescriptions, 
omissions, technical errors brought to his 
notice ; he will have to consider all the 
claims and all the objections, and to 
publish in the margin whether these 
claims and objections are to be allowed 
or disallowed. The appeal to the Revising 
Barrister will remain as it is now ; and 
this intermediate stage, instead of adding 
to the cost, will very materially diminish 
it. An hon. Member has referred to a 
point with which I am familiar—namely, 
the large cost of printing. He says that 
aClerk of the Peace told him that in his dis- 
trict £500 a year in printing would be saved 
if the Bill passes into law. Hon. Members 
may not be aware that all these lists are 
got up twice ; whereas if you have one 
homogeneous system with a Superin- 
tendent and a District Registrar, they 
will only have to be got up once. The 
Committee of this House which sat two 
or three years ago examined one of the 
principal Revising Barristers ; and in 
answer to a question put by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who was Chair- 
man of the Committee, this gentleman 
said he thought that it would be a good 
plan to get a competent person to look 
after the registration, part of his duty 
being to revise the list according to the 
objections and claims, and, so far as he 
could, to form a judgment upon them 
before the revision. Asked if he 
thought that would be a good plan, he 
said it would save a great deal of vexation 
to the voters, and would prevent a great 
deal of formal business from being 
brought before the Revising Barrister. 

Having heard a great deal ‘of evidence 

with which I need not trouble the 
/House, the Committee wnanimously 
reported to the House the desirability of 

it pointed 

out the enormous cost of the present 

system, and also that this is the system 
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which prevails in Scotland—and I am 
astonished that the right hon. Gentleman 
has forgotten it for the moment. In her 
registration, as in many other respects, 
Scotland is very far in advance of Eng- 
land, and the Committee proposed that 
the Scotch system should be extended to 
England. The Government have not 
followed the recommendations of the 
Committee throughout. In Scotland 
there is a functionary called the Valuation 
Assessor, who does the same thing that 
that we want the Registrar to do in Eng- 
land. The Committee suggested that 
the officer should be the Clerk to the 
Guardians. The Government have sub- 
mitted a plan of their own, which I shall 
be prepared to defend when the time comes ; 
but I do not say that it is the wisest 
and best plan, or that it is not capable 
of improvement; and if any better plan 
should be suggested in Committee, we 
shall be willing to accept it. What I 
am contending for is, that there shall be 
an intermediate officer between the person 
who makes out the lists and the Judge 
or Revising Barrister who has finally to 
decide whether a man is entitled to vote, 
and that with such an intermediate officer 
we shall get rid of nine-tenths of our 
present difficulties with respect to regis- 
tration. When the right hon, Gentleman 
speaks of the cost, it should be remem- 
bered that there is another element to be 
taken into account besides money. There 
is the loss of time to the labourer in 
making his claim and in resisting 
objections, which is a severe tax on him, 
and often causes him to lose his employ- 
ment. It was that cost which I am 
anxious to save instead of that of two or 
three additional officers. The right hon. 
Gentleman drew a very _ interesting 
description of the Revising Barrister 
holding his Court in every village. The 
right hon. Gentleman took the extreme 
case of counties in which he said that a 
man would have to walk 40, 50, or 60 
miles to make good his claim. Well, I 
have great faith in the common-sense of 
the people of this country, and I do not 
think that members of County Councils, 
Quarter Sessions, Boards of Guardians, 
or even Members of Parliament, in doing 
their administrative business wiil deti- 
herately set to work to make fools of 
themselves. I do not think they will 
allow any person to put his office where 


Mr. H. H. Fowler 
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a man would have to walk 40, 50, or 60 
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miles to it. There are 5,624 places 
which may be called villages in the 
country, and the Revising Barrister goes 
to only 1,713 out of the 5,624. Therefore, 
the Revising Barrister holding his Court 
in every village is a flight of imagination 
of the right hon. Gentleman. I will 
credit hon. Gentlemen, whether sitting 
on this or on that side of the House, that 
in drawing up their Order in Council they 
will have some regard to the convenience 
of the voter. There is ove objection of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s which met 


with considerable support on _ the 
Ministerial side of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the 


tribunal or machinery should be not only 
fair, but should be thought fair. I quite 
agree that it should be thought fair. 
That the machinery should be thought 
to be worked in the interest of a Party I 
should consider most disastrous. The 
right hon. Gentleman says that every 
man worth anything has made up his 
mind to give his support to one of the 
two Parties in the country. If that is 
so, where are they to draw the line ? 
The Revising Barristers are all gentle- 
men, generally of pronounced politics, 
I have known Revising Barristers in one 
district to become Parliamentary candi- 
dates in another. But I am satisfied 
that there is not one of those gentlemen 
who, in the discharge of his duty, will 
allow himself to be influenced by political 
considerations. I know it is an unpopu- 
lar opinion in this Heuse that any popu- 
larly elected Body can act without 
regard to political considerations. I have 
been a member of a Town Council before 
I came into Parliament, and I can say 
without fear of contradiction that when 
public appointments are at stake the 
desire is to get the best men for the place. 
I, for one, do not accept the criticisms 
which have been so freely showered upon 
our elected representative Bodies. But 
though the right hon. Gentleman is so 
afraid of the appointments which the 
County Council may make, he seems to 
have no fear about the Overseers who are 
appointed by the Justices. Are they 
influenced by political motives ? 1 think 
it would be absurd to say so, but whether 
or not it is no part of my argument. If 
it is a sound objection that Registrars 
should not be appointed by persons who 
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have political feelings, then it is equally 
wrong to allow other functionaries to be 
appointed by such people. An_ hon. 
Member said this afternoon, developing 
an argument of a right hon. Gentleman 
opposite, that the whole of the patronage 
should be thrown on my Department. 
I thought the Local Government Board 
was a political Department. As far as 
the fairness of the thing is concerned, I 
think the right hon. Gentleman's argu- 
ment was unsound and not proved. I 
would refer for one moment again to the 
example of Scotland. I am sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will remember Mr. 
Duncan McLaren, one of the late Mem- 
bers for the City of Edinburgh. Mr. 
McLaren gave evidence on this point, 
and expressed the opinion that even if 
an official were chosen at the instance of 
a dominant Political Party there was not 
the slightest fear of his being biased by 
political considerations afterwards. The 
criticisms which have been indulged in 
this afternoon have been criticisms on 
the details of the Bill. They are 
criticisms which will be properly dealt 
with on the Committee stage, and I am 
not prepared to indicate what course the 
Government propose to take on many of 
the questions which have been referred 
to. A very valuable Amendment has 
been suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Forest of Dean 
(Sir Charles Dilke), and one which well 
deserves the most anxious consideration, 
whilst all the questions which have been 
raised on either side of the House will 
be considered in the fairest spirit. I 
understand that there is a feeling in the 
House that the Bill should not go to a 
Grand Committee. I quite agree with 
what has been said to the effect that 
Grand Committees were not con- 
stituted for the discussion of controversial 
Bills. There have been imported into 
this Bill several serious questions of a 
controversial character in the discussion 
of which it would be unfair to prevent 
any Member sharing. I regret that we 
seem to have no power under our 
Rules of sending portions of a Bill to 
a Grand Committee. I think it would 
produce a great saving of time if we 
could dispose of controversial questions 
in Committee of the whole House, and 
then send the uncontroversial details to a 
Grand Committee. As this cannot be 


VOL. XI. [vrourrn senizs.] 
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done, Iam prepared to say that we shall 
not press for the sending of this Bill to a 
Grand Committee. I hope that announce- 
ment will facilitate the progress of the 
Bill to-day, and that hon. Members, feel- 
ing that they will have the fullest oppor- 
tunity of arguing the various points to 
which they attach importance, will 
accept the principle of the Bill and pass 
the Second Reading. I may say, in con- 
clusion, that I think now I am in a posi- 
tion to deal with a great many Amend- 
ments, and also with a great many 
objections in reference to local machinery 
better than I should have been at the 
time when this Bill was introduced. 
Since its introduction the Government 
have brought in a Bill for the Better 
Government of England and Wales. 
That Bill introduces a large amount of 
new local machinery, and it is the inten- 
tion of the Government to pass it during 
the present Session of Parliament. The 
result will be that we shall have better 
opportunities of improving the machinery 
of this Bill. I close by repeating what 
I said before. This Bill is not brought 
forward as a Party measure. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite said it served a 
Party purpose. The fact that both sides 
complain—it being said on one side that 
it is too Conservative, and on the other 
that it is too Radical—disposes of that 
suggestion. It is a Bill to put on the 
Register as expeditiously and cheaply as 
possible thousands and tens of thousands 
aud hundreds of thousands of men who 
are as much entitled to a vote as any 
man is, and who, through no fault of 
their own, are at present deprived of a 
vote. I think it is our duty to see that 
men who are entitled to a vote 
should be put in a position to exer- 
cise it. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I think that if anyone had a 
suspicion that this Bill had been brought 
in for Party motives, that suspicion would 
have been removed by the speech of my 
right hon. Friend, and especially by the 
extremely fair way in which he met the 
general desire of the House that the 
Bill should have more dis- 
cussion than it possibly could have in 
a Grand Committee. I have not the 
slightest idea of following my right hon, 


convenient 
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Friend in the very interesting speech 
in which he reviewed the criticisms that 
have been made on the Bill. I wish, how- 
ever, for a very few minutes to refer 
to the personal allusion he has 
made to me with reference to a state- 
ment of mine in 1885 in reference to 
the relative taxation of the working 
and other classes. Ido not go back in 
any way from that statement. I made 
the most accurate calculations at the 
time, and I stand by the figures 
as being accurate; but I must point 
out that since then there has been 
a very considerable change in taxation. 
For instance, the Tobacco Duty has been 
somewhat reduced, the Tea Duty has 
been reduced, the House Duty slightly 
changed, the Income Tax increased, 
and, more than all, Free Education has 
been granted, and a sum of something 
like £2,000,000 sterling has been given 
to the working classes — advantages 
which they have not previously enjoyed. 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: The Income 
Tax was 8d. at the time ? 


*Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN : I think it 
was 6d. However, in order to ascertain 
the proportion now, a new calculation 
would have to be made. I rose specially 
to call attention to a point to which my 
right hon. Friend has not alluded, and 
which I have not heard mentioned as yet 
in this Debate. I take it for granted 
that, in the view of the Government, the 
time for qualification is a question of 
principle and not one of detail ; and, as 
has been pointed out by my right hon, 
Friend, a person qualified and residing 
for three months in a constituency might 
obtain a vote for that constituency. But 
that is not all. A person who is quali- 
fied in another constituency, say, in Bir- 
mingham, might transfer his residence to 
London, and become either a house- 
holder or a lodger in London, and he 
might, by a three months’ residence, 
obtain a vote. This is not a Party ques- 
tion in the slightest degree, and I am not 
quite certain that any Party would bene- 
fit, or that, in any case, the Government 
Party would be likely to have the 
greatest advantage; but it does leave 
the door open to a kind of electoral 
fraud which has been practised very 


Mr. J. Chamberlain 
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largely in the United States of America. 
I have been told, though I cannot 
absolutely vouch for it, that one of the 
Presidential Elections was carried by the 
action of the “ bosses,” who removed for 
a short period into certain doubtful 
States a number of negro voters. Now, 
it seems to me it might be perfectly 
possible for an active politician in any 
constituency where Parties are very 
closely balanced—and, as my right hon. 
Friend knows, there are an extraordinary 
number of elections decided by very 
small majorities—to import before the 
time of a General Election, which can 
very often be foreseen and predicted 
with tolerable accuracy, a sufficient 
number of voters—say 50 or 100 working 
men—to turn an election. I can conceive 
the matter being carried very much 
further than that. I can conceive the 
ease of a great contractor who might, 
by selecting his constituencies, turn an 
election in 10 or 12 or 20 boroughs or 
constituencies. I would ask my right 
hon. Friend’s consideration of this point, 
because when we get into Committee we 
shall ask him to amend the Bill upon it. 
It seems to me that the only remedy for 
such a danger is to insist that there shall 
be a residence, at all events, of six 
months in the constituency in which the 
vote was given. I do not want to de- 
prive the man of the franchise. It is not 
a question whether he should have it or 
not, but of where he should exercise it. 
Suppose, for example, in my own case, 
I resided for six months in Birmingham, 
and then came to London as a lodger for 
three months, I should think it quite 
fair that I should continue to have my 
vote for Birmingham, but I should think 
that I ought not to have a vote for 
London. I hope this is a matter of 
sufficient importance to have justified me 
in calling the attention of my right hen. 
Friend to it. 
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Question put, and agreed to. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 


REGISTRATION OF VOTERS (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 216.) 
SECOND READING, 





Order for Second Reading read. 
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THE SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Sir\G. TrREVELYAN,Glasgow, Bridgeton): 
I trust the House will allow this Bill to be 
read ii second time. All the novel and 
essential points have ulready been dis 
cussed fully this afternoon on the English 
Bill. The only difference between the 
Scotch and the English Bill is that the 
very large and contentious provisions 
made for improving the English adminis- 
tration are altogether absent from the 
Scotch Bill, the system of Seotch regis- 
tration and machinery being so perfect 
that we do not propose to amend it at all. 
Under the circumstances I think I am 
justified in asking the House to give the 
Bill a Second Reading now, as in Com- 
mittee hon. Members will be able to 
amend any provision with which they 
may disagree. ° 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Sir George Trevelyan.) 


*Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) said, 
he intended to vote for the Second 
Reading of this Bill; but he reserved to 
himself envire liberty of action with re- 
gard to the details of the measure. 
He could not agree that this 
was purely a Registration Bill. <A 
real Registration Bill was an impartial 
Bill dealing with the registration 
machinery, and tending to make regis- 
tration cheaper and simpler. Could any- 
one pretend that this was an impartial 
Bill? It would create and encourage in 
Scotland, if it passed as it stood, a vast 
system of what was known in America as 
gerrymandering, but it would not be cailed 
“gerrymandering.” The ill fame of Mr. 
Gerry, the Governor of Massachusetts, 
would shrink into complete insignificance 
if this Bill were to pass. The shade of 
Mr. Gerry looked down with envious 
eyes upon the Secretary for Scotland. 
If this Bill passed in its present shape, 
they would in future always talk, not of 
“gerrymandering,” but of “ Trevelyan- 
dering ” the constituencies. The Secre- 
tary for Scotland came to his task of 
gerrymandering the constituencies very 
well equipped, because during the last 
seven years he had belonged to most of 


Amendment Bill. 1278 
the political Parties in that House. [Cries 
of “ Question!” ] Moreover, they must 
remember that the fanatical zeal of a 
pervert was always enthusiastically in 
favour of the political Party to which, 
for the moment, he might happen to 
belong. After the Bill was printed, 
the right hon. Gentleman had gone from 
bad to worse. He apparently con- 
sidered that the Bill was not sufficiently 
in favour of the political Party to which 
he belonged, and therefore he summoned 
a meeting of Scottish Gladstonian Mem- 
bers to meet him at Dover House, care- 
fully excluding from that hole-and-corner 
meeting every single Member who did not 
agree with him in polities. [Cries of 
“Order !”] The Gladstonian Members 
came to the meeting, each with his axe 
to grind, his pig to roast, and the hon. 
Member for Ross-shire (Mr. Weir) came 
with a question or two. The Secretary 
for Scotland said—* This is all very well, 
but remember Home Rule blocks the 
way. We must try to keep our seats some- 
how. We cannot possibly win a verdict 
on the merits of the case, and the next 
best thing to do is to doctor the jury.” So 
the Secretary for Scotland brought 
this Bill before the meeting, and went 
through it clause by clause. In 
these circumstances, could anyone 
pretend this was not a Bill to which 
they had every right to attach the gravest 
suspicion He could quite understand 
some hon. Members opposite looking 
with joy upon the Bill, believing that it 
would afford splendid opportunities for 
what they called colonisation and what 
he called “ Trevelyandering.” But 
Trevelyandering was a game at which 
two could play ; in fact, in the words of 
the poet they might fairly say— 

“What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the 

gander, 
And possibly two can Trevelyander.” 

He admitted that there were certain im- 
provements in the Bill. In the first place, 
there was a shorter period of qualifica- 
tion. The present period was too long, 
but he was strongly of opinion that the 
proposed period was too short. The ex- 


tension of the time within which 
claims and objections could be lodged 
from five days to a fortnight was a very 


decided improvement from the voters’ 
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point of view. There was one Amend- 
ment he would have to bring forward 
on this clause, in connection with the 
words “or proposed to be entered.” He 
would like to know how objections 
could be made against claims by the 26th 
September when the list of those claims 
was not to be published until the 30th 
September ? 


Mr. Paul rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, “That the Question 
be now put.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I have no means 
of judging, after 15 minutes’ discussion, 
whether the Debate ought to be closed, 
and I am not, therefore, inclined to assent 
to this Motion. 





Adjournment. 


Debate resumed. 


*Mr. HOZIER, 
hon. Member,who wasa very new Member, 
possibly did not know that this matter 


continuing, said the 


excited great interest in Scotland. The 
hon. Member was one of those who 


attended the hole-and-corner meeting to 
which he had referred, and apparently 
did not wish that the circumstances of 
that miserable fiasco should be made 
public. The question of the claims aud 
objections to which he was referring 
when interrupted was one of considerable 
importance to voters. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


It being half-past Five of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL.-(No. 
293.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 3) BILL.—(No. 287.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


MILITARY -LANDS (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS) BILL.—(CNo. 262.) 
As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 
Mr. Hozier 


{COMMONS} 
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Adjournment. 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
BILL.—(No. 286.) 
As amended, considered ; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDEKS (No. 1)—BILL.- (No. 310.) 
Read a second time, and committed. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES) BILL.—(No. 18:.) 
Read a second time, and committed 
for Wednesday next. 


BURGH POLICE (SCOTLAND) ACT 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Sir George Trevelyan, Bill to 
amend “The Burgh Police (Scotland) Act, 
1892,” ordered to be brought in by Sir George 
Trevelyan, The Lord Advocate, and Mr. Solicitor 
General for Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 322.] 


PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. 
Eighth Report brought up, and read ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 
Copy presented,—of Annual Statistical 
Report by the University Court of the 
University of Edinburgh for the year 
1891-2 [by Act]; to lie ‘upon the 
Table. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): May I ask what 
Business the Government propose to take 
on Friday ? 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire): The Business will depend upon 
the progress made with the Budget Re- 
solutions to-morrow. At the Morning 
Sitting on Friday the Government will 
proceed with the Railway Servants 
(Hours of Labour) Bil! and the refer- 
ence of the Employers’ Liability Bill to 
«a Grand Committee. Supply will be 
put down for the Evening Sitting, but I 
am afraid we shall not get into effective 
Supply. If we do get into effective 
Supply, I cannot at present state what 
Votes will be taken. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Thursday, 27th April 1893. 





LAW OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) 
BILL.—(No. 42.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, 


*Lorv MONKSWELL, in moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill, said it 
applied only to the Municipality of 
Dublin, and it proposed to extend the 
protection now afforded to debtors owing 
£10 and less to debtors owing £20 and 
less. The principal Act of 1888 referred 
to in the Bill placed certain restrictions 
on the levying of distress and execution, 
intended to prevent fraud or hardship. 
Clauses 3 and 4 of this Act extended 
those restrictions to debtors owing up 
to £20. Clause 5 merely doubled 
the maximum payment to be made to 
bailiffs. He might mention that, like the 
Act of 1888, this Bill was introduced at 
the urgent request of the Recorder of 
Dublin, and it had been agreed to by 
members of every political denomina- 
tion. 


Moved, “That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Monkswell.) 


*Lorv ASHBOURNE: My Lords, I 
believe the noble Lord who is in charge 
of this Bill has stated with accuracy its 
provisions; and I know from a com- 
munication I have received from the 
Recorder of Dublin—one of the most 
respected of the Judges in Ireland— 
that the Bill has practically emanated 
from his own suggestions. I believe it 
is calculated to materially ameliorate 
hardships which are now found to exist, 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES LOANS (SCOT. 
LAND) ACT (1891) AMENDMENT BILL, 
(No. 57.) 

SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 


| ing, read. 
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*Lorpv PLAYFAIR, in moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill, said he was 
afraid it would be difficult to make it 
intelligible to their Lordships, but he 
would try his best in a few words to do 
so. The Scotch Act of 1891 was passed 
for the same purpose as the well-known 
English Act, by which Local Authorities 


were permitted to issue Stock for carrying 
out public improvements and for public 
purposes. When the Local Authorities 
Loans Act was passed for Scotland in 
1891, it was found to be very useful, and 
a number of burghs immediately proposed 
to issue Stock; but when they tried 
to do so, they experienced great diffi- 
culties. The Scotch Act differed from 
the English Act chiefly in one 
respect : that while the latter allowed all 
the regulations for borrowing money 
to be made by the Local Govern- 
ment Board subject to the approval 
of the Privy Council, and to be 
laid on the Table in both Houses of 
Parliament for 30 days, the Scotch Act 
tried to put all those regulations in one 
Operative Clause, the 5th, of the Act. 
That 5th clause, which was the Opera- 
tive Clause of the Act, was found to be 
perfectly unintelligible. In the opinion 
of a distinguished Law Officer, its pro- 
visions were contradictery and subversive 
of one another ; and, in fact, nobody could 
understand it. The Scotch Law Officers 
of the late Government did their best to 
explain it, but found they could not. 
They called in legal experts, but they 
were unable to interpret its meaning ; 
and the present Law Officers for Scot- 
land were equally unable to explain the 
meaning of the Ist sub-section of the 
Operative Clause of the Act. The 
object of this Bill was to amend that 
clause by repealing the Ist sub-section, 
and giving to it an intelligible explana- 
tion; and then it assimilated the Act to 
the English Act, which would allow the 
Secretary of State for Scotland to issue 
regulations, as was done by the President 
of the Local Government Board, in order 
to prevent all the details being put into 
the Act. The Bill had meee in the 
House of Commons without opposition, 
and he hoped their Lordships would give 
it a Second Reading. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2%,” 
—( The Lord Playfair.) 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL.—(No. 36.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 


Order). 

Lorp PLAYFAIR moved that the 
Amendments of the Chairman of Com- 
mittees be accepted. 


Amendments agreed to. 


Standing Committee negatived ; the 
Report of Amendments to be received 
on Monday next. 


RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
BILL.—(No. 64.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read, ‘ 

*Lorpv MONKSWELL, in moving the 
Second Reading of the Bill, said : The 
Bill had been introduced by the President 
of the Local Government Board to remedy 
a practical defect in the Rivers Pollution 
Prevention Act of 1876 owing to the 
decision of an eminent lawyer, which 
seemed to show that the Act required 
amendment. Section 3 made it an 
offence to cause to fall or flow, or to 
knowingly permit to fall or flow, into any 
stream any solid or liquid matter. The 
section further provided for the case of 
sewage passing along a channel con- 
structed, or in course of construction, 
unless the Court were satisfied that the 
best practical and available means to 
render such sewage harmless had been 
used, It was obviously intended that 
the Act should apply also to sewers 
which were unconstructed at the date of 
the passing of the Act. A case occurred 
under Section 17 of the Public Health 
Act, which was very much to the same 
effect as that section, on which it was 
decided that a Local Authority by merely 
permitting sewage so to fall or flow did 
not commit any offence if the 


Local Authority had done nothing 
actively to turn sewage into a 
stream. ‘That decision was remitted 


Officers of the Crown, 
the Local Government 


to the Law 
who advised 


Board that it applied to the provisions of 
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the Rivers Pollution Prevention Act so 
that a Sanitary Authority would not be 
committing an offence against the Act by 
merely permitting the discharge of sew- 
age into a stream through a sewer (con- 
structed prior to the passing of the Public 
Health Act of 1875), in which case it had 
to be shown in addition, in order to con- 
stitute an offence, that the Sanitary 
Authority had done something actively 
to turn sewage into the stream, This 
Bill was intended to meet that difficulty. 
It provided that— 

“ Where any sewage matter falls or flows, or 

is carried into any stream after passing through 
or along « channel which is vested in a sanitary 
authority, the sanitary authority shall, for the 
purposes of section three of the Rivers Pollu- 
tion Prevention Act, 1876, be deemed to know- 
ingly permit the sewage matter so to fall, flow, 
or be carried.” 
The effect of it would be that, where 
sewage was passed into a stream through 
any sewer vested ina Sanitary Authority, 
it would be an offence in that Authority 
to allow the sewage to continue to be 
passed into the stream unless the best 
practical available methods were used to 
render it harmless. He begged to move 
that the Bill be read a second time. 

Moved, * That the Bill be now read 24,” 
—( The Lord Monkswell. ) 

Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


( Consolidation ) Bill. 


(CONSOLIDATION) BILL. 
(No. 34.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Herscue ry) : My Lords, the Bill which 
I have to ask your Lordships to read a 
second time makes no alteration in the 
law, but consolidates the provisions to be 
found in various Acts in reference to the 
law of enfranchisement of copyholds 
in land. I think it will be found very 
convenient to codify those enactments. 
The measure has been introduced at the 
instance of the Board of Agriculture, 
and I trust your Lordships will consent 
to the Second Reading. 

Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—( The Lord Herschell.) 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, I quite concur in the noble and 
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learned Lord's opinion as to the advan- 
tage of a Consolidation) Bill, and, of course, 
as a Consolidation Bill I should not think 
there can be any opposition to it ; but I 
am doubtful whether the noble and 
learned Lord is quite accurate in saying 
that it makes no alteration in the law. 
There are points which may seem smail 
to persons who are not acquainted with 
copyhold operations ; bat whether small 
or not, I do not think it is desirable that 
a Copyhold Consolidation Bill should 
contain them, because their insertion 
diminishes the confidence with which the 
House passes Bills of that kind. My 
belief is, that if this Bill passes, escheats 
are no longer to count in enfranchise- 
ment. I do not press it; but it is an 
alteration which may be of importance, 
and I think it is desirable that alterations 
of the law should not take place in Con- 
solidation Bills without notice. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Would 
the noble Marquess point out where that 
oceurs ? 

Tue Maragvess or SALISBURY : 
It is the proviso in Clause 6. I would 
also call attention now to Clause 8. 
There a tenant is given the power of 
requiring that his compensation shall be 
in the form of a rent-charge, and not in 
the form of a capital sum, where the en- 
franchisement is at the instance of the 
lord. That I believe to be in the 
interest of the lord; but I venture to 
commend those two points to the con- 
sideration of the noble and learned Lord 
before we go to the next stage, in order 
that we may have the advantage of his 
opinion upon it. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
Kimpertry) : My Lords, may I venture 
to say a few words upon this Bill, as I 
happened to be upon the Committee 
which considered it ? My strong opinion 
is that it was after the Committee had 
considered the subject that the law was 
made as this clause is framed. It was 
recommended strongly by Lord Sel- 


borne, and he was the person who sug- 
gested it. I have not had time to 
consider the matter in connection with 
the Acts, but I think it will be found 
that that.alteration was then made in the 
law. I am not going to trouble the 
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I will say that I do not think any altera- 
tion of the law that could be made was 
ever more desirable than that. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* aecord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL.—(No. 24.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

*Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he would like to ask a question 
with regard to the payment of fees. 
A number of charges were specified, 
particularly with regard to the trans- 
mission of the right of patronage. He 
would not object to them if they were 
for the benefit of the Church, but they 
would only benefit those legal gentlemen 
who sometimes charged more than was 
charged by the solicitors of laymen, and 
perhaps the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack would give some informa- 
tion as to those fees. 

Tne LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, I find it impossible to state off- 
hand what are the right fees to be paid, 
but I think I may assure the noble Lord 
they are not likely to be excessive. Ip 
fact, the charges which were made under 
the Church Discipline Act were found 
to err rather on the side of too limited 
charges. It was, in fact, found that they 
had been so framed with a view to strict 
economy that they were too economical 
to work. If these eharges have been 
made in the same spirit I am quite sure 
the same difficulty will arise. 

Report of Amendments agreed to. 


Bill to be read 3* on Tuesday next. 


CONVEYANCES BILL 


[H.L.].—(No. 20.) 


VOLUNTARY 


House in Committee (according to 
Order): An Amendment made ; and Bill 
re-committed to the Standing Committee. 


POLICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 27.) 

Amendments reported (according to 

Order), and Bill to be read 3° To-morrow. 


POLICE DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL. 


in Committee (according — to 
Bill reported without Amend- 


Hlouse 
Order) : 





House with arguments upon it now, but 
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ment, and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


London Improvements 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (No. 2) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons; Read 
1*; to be printed ; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 71.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 3) BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; -Read 
1*; to be printed; and referred to the 
Examiners. (No. 72.) 


House adjourned at ten minutes before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 


Seen 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 27th April 1893. 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL (by Order.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Bill be committed to a Select Com- 
mittee of Nine Members, Five to be nominated 
by the House, and Four by the Committee of 
Selection : 

“ That all Petitions against the Bill presented 
not later than six clear days before the meeting 
of the Committee be referred to the Committee, 
that such Petitioners as would otherwise have a 
locus standi, praying to be heard by themselves, 
their Counsel, or Agents, be heard against the 
Bill : 

“That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records : 

“That Five be the quorum.” — (Sir John 
Lubbock.) 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) wished 
to know if the Instruction he had upon 
the Paper was in Order, as, if so, he 
should debate the matter on the Instruc- 
tion. He did not wish to do so on the 
Second Reading. 

*Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that the 
Committee to which the right hon. 
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Baronet referred had been at work, had 
made a final Report, and had been dis- 
charged. It was no longer in existence, 
To what Committee did the right hon, 
Baronet desire the Bill to be referred ? 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK : To a Select 
Committee. 

Mr. KIMBER asked to what Select 
Committee did the right hon. Baronet 
intend the Bill should go? He (Mr, 
Kimber) had the following Instruction on 
the Paper :— 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Bill to omit Clause 45, and any other 
clauses creating new charges or rates upon 
houses, shops, or other property already rated, 
or otherwise giving powers to raise money 
thereon.” 


It was obvious the result of that Motion 
would depend upon whether they conld 
say “ Aye” or “ No” to the Motion about 
the Select Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: What kind of a 
Committee does the right hon. Baronet 
propose? Is it an ordinary Committee 
or a Hybrid Committee ? 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: I propose 
it in the terms standing on the Paper, 
with the exception that, instead of being 
referred to the Committee on the London 
County Council (General Powers) Bill, it 
be a Select Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The question is as 
to the Committee to which it should 
be referred. I suppose the right hon. 
Baronet means a Hybrid Committee ? 
If he wishes to defer it until Monday, it 
will now stand committed to a Com- 
mittee, and he can, in the meantime, 
decide as to the Committee. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: I shall 
ask leave to refer it to a Hybrid Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): Is it not 
necessary that Notice should be on the 
Paper for the appointment of a Hybrid 
Committee ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that depended 
on the circumstances. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be referred to a Hybrid 
Committee.”"—(Sir John Lubbock.) 


Mr. SEXTON : On that Question I 
have to ask you, Mr. Speaker, whether, 
in accordance with the Orders of the 
House, the Motion on the Paper being a 
different Motion to the one now sub- 





mitted—namely, to refer it to an extinct 
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Committee, you can now nominate a 
Hybrid Committee without Notice ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: It was a mistake 
in the first instance on the part of 
whoever put it on the Paper. The 
original proposition was to refer it to the 
Committee on the London County 
Council’s General Powers Bill; but that 
Committee having been discharged, and 
being no longer in existence, the right 
hon. Baronet now proposes to refer it to 
a Hybrid Committee. 

*Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he would explain how the 
difficulty had arisen. The Motion was 
put on the Paper while the Committee 
to which it was proposed to refer the Bill 
was still in existence. But in deference 
to the wishes of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
who wished to postpone the Second 
Reading of the Bill until to-day, the 
ene of the Bill deferred taking the 

ill until to-day, which had brought 
about the difficulty. 

Mr. KIMBER would appeal to the 
right hon. Baronet to let the matter stand 
over for a day or two, at all events, or 
certainly until his (Mr. Kimber’s) 
Motion for an Instruction be discussed. 
[“* No, no !” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Of course, if the 
hon. Gegtleman objects, the Bill will 
stand over till to-morrow. 

Mr. KIMBER: I do object. 

*Mr. JAMES STUART appealed to 
the hon. Gentleman to withdraw his 
objection. The promoters of this Bill 
were putting down this Notice to refer 
the Bill to a Hybrid Committee 
really to accommodate the wishes of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. The promoters 
had no desire that it should be referred 
to such a Committee, but they were 
anxious to meet hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Having done that and having 
brought their friends down in order to 
deal with this Motion after postponing 
the Bill for the convenience of hon. Mem- 
bers opposite, it was hardly fair to ask 
them to again postpone the matter. He 
hoped, therefore, the hon. Gentleman 
would withdraw his opposition, and let 
the Bill be dealt with in the ordinary 
way. 

Mr. KIMBER said, the Bill was post- 
poned distinctly for the discussion of the 
question of betterment. It was pointed 
out by the Speaker that he (Mr. Kimber) 
had the right of moving this Instruction 
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raising the question of betterment, and 
they were there for that purpose. If the 
Motion to refer the Bili to a particular 
Committee were postponed, there was 
nothing to prevent him moving his In- 
struction which stood on the Paper. 

Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, he him- 
self suggested last week that that day 
would be most convenient for taking the 
Bill ; but the hon. Gentleman who had 
just spoken and a right hon. Gentleman 
on the Front Opposition Bench pointed 
out that the Bill raised large questions, 
and that it should, therefore, be taken at 
as early a period of the Session as 
possible, so as to give time to the Com- 
mittee to fully consider the question in- 
volved. They, therefore, suggested that 
the Debate should be taken on‘Monday. 
Afterwards they said that Monday had 
been found to be an inconvenient day for 
them, and they asked to have the con- 
sideration of the measure-postponed from 
Monday to Thursday. To meet the con- 
venience of these hon. Gentlemen the 
Bill was accordingly deferred until to-day; 
and now, when they were ‘all there and 
without any previous intimation, they 
wished to have it postponed again. 
These same Gentlemen having told them 
that they were already quite late enough 
in the Session with a Bill of this 
character and that the Committee would 
hardly have time to consider the ques- 
tions involved, could scarcely, with con- 
sistency, ask for a further postponement. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the hon. Gentle- 
man objects the Bill will stand over. 

Mr. KIMBER intimated that he ob- 
jected. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER (Kent, Thanet) 
desired to say a word or two, as he had 
been referred to by the right hon. 
Baronet. The suggestion he made was 
with the view to some definite day 
being fixed for the discussion of 
the principle of bettermeut. If they 
could discuss the question of betterment 
they had better go on with it. He un- 
derstood his hon, Friend was quite pre- 
pared to discuss the question of better- 
ment that day. 

*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) appealed 
to his hon. Friend (Mr. Kimber) to 
withdraw his objection. He thought the 
clause of the right hon. Baronet was 
perfectly reasonable. It was their com- 
mon desire that the Bill should be 
referred to a Hybrid Committee. The 
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Committee to which it was originally 
intended to send the Bill had ceased to 
exist, and now it was proposed the Bill 
should be referred to a similar Com- 
mittee, and ke could not see what object 
was served by not taking that course 
now. On both sides they had agreed to 
fix the date of the Second Reading for 
to-day, and with great earnestness he 
appealed to his hon. Friend not to persist 
in his opposition to the Motion. 

Sir ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, S$.) would also add his 
voice to that of other hon. Gentlemen, 
and ask his hon. Friend not to persist in 
this objection. They had all come to a 
fair agreement that this question should 
be debated that day, and he hoped, 
therefore, the objection would be with- 
drawn. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: If the objection is 
still maintained it must go over. 

Mr. KIMBER: I am sorry to be 
persistent, but there are reasons against 
it. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK: In these 
circumstances, I must withdraw my 
Motion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The whole ques- 
tion must stand over until the next 
occasion when the Bill comes on, when 
the right hon. Baronet can move his 
Motion. 

Mr. KIMBER: As I understand the 
matter of Order, I can move my In- 
struction ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: There is no Com- 
mittee before the House. The right hon. 
Baronet has intimated his intention to 
withdraw his Motion for the appoint- 
ment of a Hybrid Committee. We do 
not now know what Committee the Bill 
is to be referred to, and the Instruction 
to the Committee cannot be moved until 
we know what it is. 

Mr. KIMBER: I really did not under- 
stand that. I did not intend to postpone 
my own Instruction. 

Objection being taken, the Debate 
stood adjourned until To-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 
THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF 
JAMAICA. 
Mr. DIXON (Birmingham, Edgbas- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies if it has been 


Mr. Whitmore 
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brought to his notice that considerable 
friction at present exists between the 
Governor of Jamaica and certain high 
officials of that Colony ; whether success- 
ful appeals from the decision of the 
Governor have lately been made to the 
Secretary of State by some of these 
aggrieved officers ; and if the Secretary 
is aware that on the 28th of February, 
1893, the elected members of the Legis- 
lative Council passed a unanimous Vote 
of Censure on the Governor ; and, if so, 
what steps the Colonial Office intend to 
take to give effect to such a serious 
expression of the opinion of the Legisla- 
ture ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tut COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
The Governor of Jamaica recently found 
it his duty to appoint a Commission to 
inquire into certain matters affecting the 
conduct of the head of a department of 
the Colonial Government ; but, with that 
exception, the Secretary of State is not 
aware that any friction exists between 
the Governor and any high official of the 
Colony. The officer whose conduct has 
been impugned has appealed to the 
Secretary of State; but no action will be 
taken on his appeal pending a further 
inquiry by an expert whom the Secre- 
tary of State is sending out from Eng- 
land. The elected members of the 
Legislative Council on February 28th 
last passed a Resolution expressing regret 
that the Governor did not submit to Her 
Majesty’s Government that a change re- 
cently made in the Constitution of the Coun- 
cil ought not to have been recommended 
to Her Majesty without first obtaining 
an expression of opinion from the Council. 
Two out of the eight elected members 
who voted for the Motion stated that 
they did not regard the Resolution as a 
censure upon the Governor, It is not 
intended to take any steps in consequence 
of the Resolution. Papers on the subject 
have been laid on the Table, and will, I 
hope, shortly be circulated. 


BILLS CF EXCHANGE STAMPS. 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey) : I beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether his attention 
has been called to the convenience that 
would be afforded to the commercial com- 
munity of this country by the optional 
use of adhesive stamps on bills of ex- 
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change in lieu of embossed stamped 
forms, which are not always readily pro- 
curable, and if he will take early steps to 
give effect to this request ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
EXCHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): The subject has been under 
consideration ou more than one occasion. 
It has been thought necessary, in the 
interests of the Revenue, to withstand 
the optional use of adhesive stamps to 
denote the duty on bills of exchange 
drawn in this country. I must, however, 
remind the hon. Member that forms 
of bills, or plain paper bearing impressed 
bills of exchange stamps, are kept for 
sale at every stamp office, or post office, 
at which fiscal stamps of any kind are 
kept. The Board of Inland Revenue are 
also prepared to fully consider any pro- 
posal for the increase of the present 
facilities, where any necessity for such 
increase can be shown. 


INDIAN FINANCE, 

Mr. NAOROJI (Finsbury, Central) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for India whether he is aware of an 
important statement made in 1882 by 
Major Baring (now Lord Cromer) as 
Finance Minister of India, in his finance 
speech, that it has been calculated that 
the average income per head of popu- 
lation in India is not more than 27 
rupees a year, and though not prepared 
to pledge himself to the absolute accu- 
racy of a calculation of this sort, he 
stated that it is sufficiently accurate to 
justify the conclusion that the taxpaying 
community is exceedingly poor; and 
whether this statement was based upon a 
Note prepared by the present Finance 
Minister, Sir David Barbour, entitled 
“An Inquiry into the Incidence of 
Taxation in British India ;” and, if so, 
whether, in view of the importance and 
necessity of placing such information 
before this House, the Secretary of State 
for India will inform the House what 
the objection is to make a Return of the 
above-mentioned Note ? 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GreorGe 
RussE_t, North Beds.): To the first 
part of my hon. Friend’s question my 
answer is in the affirmative. There is 
reason to think that Major Baring’s 
statement had reference to the con- 
fidential Note described by my hon. 
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Friend. The information on which that 
estimate was based is from 13 to 23 
years old; and the Secretary of State 
thinks it inexpedient to present to 
Parliament a statement which is now 
so much out of date. The Secretary of 
State has consulted the Government of 
India, who concur with him. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 


Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Admi- 
ralty whether the Haulbowline Dock- 
yard is receiving the money grant as 
promised to Ireland; and, if so, when 
will the 86 men recently disemployed 
from the extensions department be re- 
engaged ; whether it is intended that 
H.M.S. Triumph shall be repaired at 
Cork; and, if se, how soon, as the 
employment is much needed there ; and 
whether the idle steam launches are now 
utilised to convey the men to and from 
work ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. E. Rosertson, Dundee) : 
The work for which provision has been 
made at Haulbowline is being proceeded 
with, and such men as are needed will be 
engaged from time to time. As much of 
the repairs to the Triumph as can be 
carried out at Haulbowline will be done 
there. Inquiries are being made as 
regards the employment of the steam 
launches. 


THE PURCHASE OF MILITARY STORES 
FOR SPIKE ISLAND. 

Mr. FIELD : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War if he is aware 
that the stores supplied to the military 
at Spike Island are imported from a 
London co-operative concern, to the 
detriment of local taxpayers in business ; 
and whether he can take any steps to 
secure that military stores shall be 
purchased in the locality where the 
troops are stationed ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Camppeit- BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.) : I presume the question 
refers to canteen supplies. The canteen 
in each regimeut is managed entirely by 
a committee which has complete control 
of the business. The War Office cannot 
interfere with its proceedings in the 
matter of the purchase of supplies. 
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THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF SUTHER- 
LAND. 


Mr. WARMINGTON (Monmouth, 
W.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if he can inform 
the House whether the apartment in 
Holloway Prison now occupied by the 
Dowager Duchess of Sutherland is one 
usually occupied by persons imprisoned 
for contempt of Court ; whether the 
fitting up of the said apartment, the per- 
mission to provide for her own entertain- 
ment and to receive visits from her 
friends, and other privileges enjoyed by 
Her Grace, are due to any relaxation of 
the rules of the prison applicable to 
ordinary cases of imprisonment for con- 
tempt of Court ; and whether he can 
state by whose authority sueh relaxa- 
tion, if any, was ordered, and on what 
grounds ? 

Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) : 
I beg to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he can say on what grounds 
special indulgences have been granted to 
the Dowazer Duchess of Sutherland in 
Holloway Gaol, especially the relaxation 
of the prison regulations by the visiting 
justices ; and whether these indulgences 
will in future be allowed to all prisoners 
committed as first-class misdemeanants ? 

Mr. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I beg 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman also if 
he will explain by whose authority a 
prisoner recently sentenced to six weeks’ 
imprisonment in Holloway Gaol has had 
& special apartment in the prison luxuri- 
ously fitted up in plush, with carpets, 
curtains, cushions, mirrors, and flowers, 
is permitted to be attended by her own 
maids and medical attendants, to receive 
the visits of her friends at a!l hours, to 
take exercise apart from the other 
prisoners, and to have her meals sumptu- 
ously provided ; whether he is aware that 
she brought eight boxes of personal 
luggage with her to gaol ; and whether 
any first-class misdemeanant is accorded 
these privileges ; and, if not, why were 
they granted in this case ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): By Section 41 of 
the Prisons Act, 1877, persons imprisoned 
for contempt of Court are to be treated, 
not as criminal prisoners, but as mis- 
demeanants of the first division. Rules 
were made in February, 1878, by the 
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Secretary of State, under the authority of 
the Prisons Act, 1865 and 1877, to 
regulate the treatment of misdemeanants 
of the first division. By those Rules, 
which have never been altered and are 
always observed in such cases, prisoners 
of this class are to be confined in a cell 
or room specially appropriated to them, 
and are not to be placed in association or 
at exercise with criminal prisoners. The 
Visiting Committee are empowered to 
permit such prisoners to have at their 
own cost the use of private furniture and 
utensils suitable to their ordinary habits, 
and to have for certain purposes the 
assistance of a servant appointed by the 
Governor, They may further supply 
their own food, subject to such re- 
strictions as may be necessary to prevent 
luxury or waste, and wear their own 
clothing. The Visiting Committee may 
also accord them the privilege of receiving 
visitors to a reasonable extent. In the 
present case the ordinary Rules have been 
followed. The prisoner has been _per- 
mitted by the Visiting Committee to pro- 
vide her own furniture, and has been 
placed in the only room which is used 
where a similar permission has been 
granted. I am told that the furniture is 
not excessive or unduly luxurious. Her 
meals are supplied at her own cost, and 
are reported not to be sumptuous or 
extravagent. She takes exercise as the 
Rules require apart from the criminal 
prisoners. She is not attended by her 
own maids and medical attendants. She 
brought with her, not eight boxes, but 
three, which contained, amongst other 
things, her bedding. The only visits 
which she has been allowed have been 
two, her visitors being her mother and 
two brothers and a private secretary, aud 
she has received them in a suitable room 
and in the sight and hearing of a prison 
officer, An application by her for per- 
mission to see further visitors will be 
considered by the Visiting Committee at 
their next meeting. I see no reason to 
believe that the Rules have been violated, 
or that the Visiting Committee have 
accorded larger privileges than are usual 
in such cases. 


REPEATED PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE 
VACCINATION LAWS. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) : I beg’,to 

ask the Secretary of State for the Home 

| Depertanent whether his attention has 
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been called to the case of William Chit- 
tenden, of South Ashford, Kent, who has 
been summoned 18 times under the Vac- 
cination Acts, and mulcted in fines and 
costs of about £15 for two children, and 
has recently been fined 5s. each child, 
with i8s. 4d. costs; whether, as such 
repeated prosecutions have been dis- 
couraged by the Local Government 
Board and condemned as at least inex pe- 
dient by a unanimous Report of the 
Royal Commission on Vaccination, he 
will advise the remission of the penalty 
in this and similar cases; and whether 
he will at once introduce the Bill of 
which he has given notice to amend the 
law ? 

Mr. ASQUITH : Between 1886 and 
the present date Chittenden has been 
fined 11 times for his refusal to have his 
two children vaccinated, and the total! 
amount of the fines and costs for 
which he has so become liable has 
been nearly £15. I regret these re- 
peated prosecutions for the same offence, 
but I should be repealing the law if I 
were to remit the penalty. I shall intro- 
duce the Bill of which I have given notice 
as soon as I am able. 


SCOTCH MEDICAL OFFICERS’ 
SALARIES, 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether it is in accordance with the 
law that County Councils should assess 
police burghs for salaries and other ex- 
penses of their Medical Officer and 
Sanitary Inspector ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. 
B. Batrour, Clackmannan, &c.): I 
agree with the answer given by my Pre- 
decessor to a similar question on 4th 
May, 1891. These salaries and expenses 
are paid out of the general purposes rate 
to which police burghs contribute their 
share. The burghs are, in my view, en- 
titled to the supervisory services of 
the county officers equally with the rural 
districts. 


THE NEW BATTLE COLLIERY 
ACCIDENT. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether he is aware that 
another accident has occurred at the New 
Battle Collieries, Midlothian, resulting in 
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the death of James Lynch, who was 
boiled or steamed to death while cleaning 
out a boiler, there being no person in 
charge of the boiler at the time he was 
doing this dangerous work; whether 
Her Majesty's Inspector of Mines has re- 
ported on this accident ; and whether it 
is proposed to take any steps to prevent 
such accidents in the future ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I have made in- 
quiry, and find from the Report of Her 
Majesty's Inspector of Mines that the 
accident was due to the deceased omitting 
to take the ordinary precaution of warn- 
ing the men in charge of the boilers that 
he was going to enter them. There was 
no question as to there being a defect of 
any kind either in the boilers or their 
fittings. I do not see any reason for 
directing a special inquiry into the case. 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD AT SEA. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he can explain 
the present position of the proposed new 
rule of the road at sea, and the purpose 
for which the Papers relating to that 
subject have been by command laid upon 
the Table of the House; if the rules 
were presented to Parliament with a view 
to their discussion before their final adop- 
tion; whether they are subject to the 
disapproval of the House, as is the case 
with Papers laid upon the Table for a 
fixed number of days under Statute ; and 
whether Her Majesty’s Government will 
afford any facilities for the discussion of 
the rules before their adoption ? 


Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpet ta, Sheffield, 
Brightside): The Papers referred to 
were laid upon the Table of the House 
of Commons to show the present position 
of the proposed amendments to the rule 
of the road at sea, The answer to the 
last three paragraphs is in the negative. 


REGISTRATION OF ELECTORS AMEND- 
MENT BILL. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether his attention has 
been drawn to the great difficulty of duly 
appreciating the effect of the Registra- 
tion of Electors Amendment Bill upon 
the 20 Acts of Parliament partially or 
wholly repealed by the Bill, owing to 
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the difficulty in referring to and collect- 
ing those Acts with the changes therein 
specified in the 2nd Schedule to the Bill ; 
and whether he has any objection to 
laying upon the Table of the House a 
statement containing the 20 Acts of 
Parliament specified in the 2nd Schedule 
to the Bill, so printed as to display the 
exact alterations proposed by the Bill to 
be made in those Acts, and to show the 
whole effect of the Bill as regards the 
changes it would make in existing 
Statutes ? 


*TuHe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.) : I am in 
communication with the Parliamentary 
Draftsman on the subject of the sugges- 
tion of the hon. Member. It will be my 
desire to arrange for the adoption of some 
course which will be in accordance with 
the wishes of the hon. Member in this 
matter. 


Mr. HOWELL: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman consent to present the Acts 
referred to in the form of a Consolidation 
Bill ? 


Mr. H. H. FOWLER: I do not 


think that would be very easy. I can 
hold out no hope of that. 
Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 


May I point out that if the various Acts 
now in force could be eodified in some 
handy form it would much facilitate the 
discussion of the Bill. 


WARRANT OFFICER INSTRUCTORS. 

Masor DARWIN = (Staffordshire, 
Lichfield) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War whether he will take 
into consideration the advisability of the 
warrant officer instructors of the instruec- 
tional! branches of the Army being 
allowed to serve till 55 years of age, 
thus placing them on an equality in this 
respect with the Army schoolmasters ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The warrant officer instructors are already 
allowed to serve five years longer than 
those employed in the more active duties 
of aregiment, and in any very special case 
power is taken in the Royal Warrant to 
continue a warrant officer for five years 
more. My military advisers do not con- 


sider that it would be for the good of 
the Service to go beyond these limits. 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 


{COMMONS} 
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HOURS OF LABOUR IN SHOPS, 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK (London 
University) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department what 
steps he proposes to take to carry out 
the unanimous Resolution of the House 
in favour of shortening the hours of 
labour in shops ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I was careful in 
supporting the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend to intimate that I was not in a 
position to pledge the Government to 
take action in the matter. I feel certain 
that my Colleagues will attach great and 
due weight to the unanimous Resolution 
of this House ; but in the present Session, 
at any rate, we cannot add to the engage- 
ments which we have already under- 
taken. 


REPORTED DISTURBANCES AT NASSAU. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, E.): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the reported disturbances 
at Nassau, Bahamas ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The fol- 
lowing telegram was received from the 
Governor of the Bahamas on the 19th 
April :— 

“ Disturbance began in coloured quarter on 
night of 15th, when a prisoner was rescued and 
a murderous assault made on police, whose 
station was wrecked, and the Inspector who was 
sent for was seriously injured. Mob in quarter 
in question truculent, and an attempt to arrest 
ringleaders would hazard lives, and might fail, 
leaving community at mercy of coloured infu- 
riatel mob. On the 17th one of the Constabu- 
lary in open day and in town was felled to the 
ground and seriously injured. This unprovoked 
act led his comrades to break out of barracks 
without authority, and they rushed into the 
streets fully armed, having got ammunition by 
stealth. They refused to obey the orders of Com- 
mandant, and I was obliged to interfere per- 
sonally to compel their return to barracks. 
Matters are now in abeyance, but on arrival of 
gunboat on 22nd we shall proceed to arrest 
ringleaders, and hope to accomplish objects 
without serious difficulty.” 

We have to-day received this further 
telegram— 

“ Partridge arrived 24th April. No further 
disturbances. Proceeding with execution of 
law, and hope its temperate assertion will soon 
result in restoration of normal conditions,” 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC BILL. 
Sir REGINALD HANSON (Lon- 
don) : I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
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Imprisonment for 


Exchequer whether all off-licences, in- 

cluding those known as grocers’ licences, 

are intended to be comprised in the 

Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill ? 
Sir W. HARCOURT : Yes, Sir. 


EXCISE COLLECTIONS IN IRELAND. 
Mr. BRODRICK (Surrey, Guild- 


ford): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, with reference to the 
fact that the Estimate of the Irish Excise 
presented to Parliament in connection 
with the Irish Government Bill was 
based on the estimated receipts of the 
year 1892-3, that the total Excise col- 
lected in 1892-3 was less than the 
Estimate by £200,000, the total Estimate 
for 1893-4 is less than the total Estimate 
for 1892-3 by nearly £550,000, and that 
a corresponding fall must have taken 
place in the Excise collected in aid of 
Local Taxation, will he explain what 
corresponding deduction must be made in 
the funds available for the service of the 


Trish Government under the Irish 
Government Bill ? 
Sir W. HARCOURT: The _ hon. 


Member is in error in supposing that the 
total Excise collected in 1892-3 was less 
than the Estimate by £300,000. It did, 
in fact, fall short of the Estimate by 
about £90,000, as shown by the printed 
paper delivered with the Budget. When 
he speaks of ihe total Estimate for 
1893-4 falling short of that for 1892-3 
by £600,000, he is presumably referring 
not to Excise, but to the total of tax and 
non-tax Revenue, which is a different 
thing altogether. It is impossible to 
draw an Irish balance sheet for 1893-4 
until the movement of duty-paid articles 
between England and Ireland in 1892-3 
is tabulated. This work is in hand. 


Mr. BRODRICK: Perhaps I may be 


allowed to explain that the right hon. | 
larrested under a writ of attachment for 


Gentleman has not auswered the ques- 
tion on the Paper. May I ask whether, 
having regard to the great fall in the 
Excise since he presented this statement, 
he will present a revised Estimate of the 
Irish receipts upon the proposed Irish 
Government ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I think it 
should be possible to make an approxi- 
mate Estimate for 1893-4. It shall be 
completed as soon as possible. 

Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, W.): How 
soon shall we have the actual figures of 
Irish Receipts and Expenditure ? 
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Sir W. HARCOURT: I am afraid I 


cannot exactly say just now. 


COLONIAL PARLIAMENTARY EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

Mr. BRODRICK : I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether he 
will consent to a Return showing the 
amounts expended by the Colonies of 
Victoria and New South Wales, respec- 
tively, on the erection aud maintenance 
of Houses of Parliament, on Parlia- 
mentary staff, and other Parliamentary 
expenditure other than the payment of 
Members ? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : 


Sir; the Return will be granted. 


Yes, 


IMPRISONMENT FOR ESTREATED BAIL. 

Mr. CAINE (Bradford, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if his attention has 
been called to a case which was heard 
by Mr. Justice Mathew in Chambers 
on the 21st instant, and reported in 
The Daily Chronicle \ast Saturday, 
when a man was discharged from 
Holloway Prison on a writ of habeas 
corpus, after a detention of more than a 
month as a Crown debtor; is he aware 
that he was originally arrested under a 
writ of attachment for an estreated bail, 
given by another person unknown who 
personated him; that at the time he 
protested against his arrest, and declared 
that he had never gone bail for anybody ; 
that no opportunity was given to him of 
appearing before auy Court to prove the 
truth of his story ; and whether he will 
take steps by legislation or otherwise to 
secure that bail shall not be accepted 
without inquiry into its bona fides ¢ 

Mr. ASQUITH: The answer to the 
first paragraph is in the affirmative. 
The man referred to was originally 


an estreated bail, and he at the time 
protested against his arrest, and declared 
that he had never gone bail for anyone. 
He then sent a Petition to the Home 
Office; inquiries were made by the 
police, and also by a solicitor on his 
behalf, and ultimately he was brought 
by habeas corpus before Mr. Justice 
Mathew, who decided not that he was 
not the person who had given bail, but 
that there was too much doubt on the 
point for him to be detained in prison. 
It appears that the person, whoever he 
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was, who offered himself for bail pro- 
fessed to be Richard Hall, brother of 
George Hall, for whom bail was to be 
given; that he gave Richard Hall’s 
correct address and produced Richard 
Hall’s rent-book, and the Magistrate 
was satisfied at the time that he was 
Richard Hall. The Judge suggested 
that in future the person offering himself 
for bail should be required, as an 
additional security, to sign his name, and 
this matter is at present under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. CAINE: Will any compensation 
be paid ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I do not think 
there is any ground for entertaining the 
question of compensation. 


INDIAN RETURN. 


Mr. NAOROJI: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for India 
whether the Secretary of State for India 
will make a Return of a Note by Lord 
Lytton as Viceroy, referred to in para- 
graph 14 of the Letter dated 2nd May, 
1878, of the Government of India to the 
Secretary of State for India ? 

Mr. G. RUSSELL: The Note 
referred to was not sent with the 
Despatch in which it was mentioned ; it 
has never reached the India Office, and 
cannot be given. It was, doubtless, a 
confidential Paper written by the Viceroy 
for the benefit of the Members of his 
Council. 


RAILWAY RATES FOR LIVE STOCK. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that, up to the present date, the 
Great Eastern, London and Brighton, and 
London and South Western Railway 
Companies are still charging the 
increased rate, amounting to about 52 
per cent. on live stock carriage; and 
whether he will ask the aforesaid 
companies, and all other Railway 
Companies, to revert to the old rates, 
and also to reimburse the extra charges 
which have been levied since Ist 
January ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have com- 
municated with the three Railway 


Companies mentioned, and they all deny 
any such increases as are specified. I 
shall be very happy to show the answers 
of the companies to the hon. Member. 


Mr. Asquith 


{COMMONS} 
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FREE EDUCATION. 


Str RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether he has recently 
received a certain number of applications 
from persons desiring free education for 
their children ; and, if so, how many ; 
whether the signatures are verified as 
being bona fide those of parents of 
children attending elementary schools ; 
and whether he will inquire into the 
circumstances under which these signa- 
tures are obtained ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (Mr. <Actanp, York, 
W.R., Rotherham): I receive applica- 
tions from persons desiring free education 
for their children in greater or less 
numbers nearly every day. Such appli- 
cations have been received from con- 
siderably over 100 school districts, and 
on behalf of about 35,000 children. The 
signatures to these applications are 
verified by reference to the Local 
Authority. As I have already stated 
in the House, it is no part of the duty 
of the Department under the Act to 
inquire into the circumstances under 
which these signatures are obtained. 


PORTNESS HARBOUR WORKS. 


Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether advantage is being taken of the 
fine weather to push forward the harbour 
works at Portness, Island of Lewis; if 
not, will steps be taken to carry out this 
work without further delay ; and whether 
he is aware that, in consequence of the 
dangerous state of the entrance to this 
harbour, there are more widows and 
orphans in this district than in any other 
part of the United Kingdom ? 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Harbour 
Trustees have hitherto been disappointed 
from various causes in finding a con- 
tractor to undertake the construction of 
the proposed breakwater at Portness; 
but I am at present in communication 
with the Harbour Trustees in reference 
to another contractor who has tendered, 
and it is hoped that arrangements will 
now soon be settled. I regret to say 
that there have been from time to time 
many boats lost, and it is the dangerous 
and exposed character of the coast that 
makes it so difficult to find a contractor. 
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THE VICTORIAN ORDER FOR MAGAZINE 
RIFLES. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
when the second erder for magazine 
rifles was given by the Government of 
Victoria ; whether this second order was, 
like the first, countermanded ; and on 
what grounds was it withdrawn ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The Government of Victoria gave their 
second order for magazine rifles on the 
23rd February, 1892, and it was counter- 
manded on the 6th April following. 
No reasons were given for the withdrawal 
of the order. 


ARMENIAN ARRESTS. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE: I beg toask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether his atteution has been 
drawn to the arrest and imprisonment, 
by the Turkish Authorities at Marsovan, 
Armenia, of Pastor Thoumaian and 
Mr. Kujadjian, the one a professor and 
the other a teacher in the American 
Missionary College at Marsovan, on a 
charge of being associated with a 
revolutionary movement ; whether he is 
aware that these gentlemen were in no 
way connected with any revolutionary 
movement, but confined their attention 
exclusively to the work of the Christian 
Mission at Marsovan, and that the 
arrest of Pastor Thoumaian was owing 
to the fact that a man bearing a similar 
name, and who is knowr to be an 
advocate of revolutionary and socialistic 
ideas, is now fugitive from the au- 
thorities ; whether the funds collected 
by Madame Thoumaian were solely on 
behalf of a hospital, to be used both for 
Turks and Christians, and are held by 
the Trustees of the Mildmay Conference 
Hall, Mildmay Park, London ; whether 
their arrest last 28th January, and im- 
prisonment since, is in contravention of 
the Treaty of Berlin; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government will take steps 
to inquire into the matter with a view to 
the liberation of these missionaries ? 


*TueE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): My _ attention has been 
drawn to all the statements made in 
the questions; but Her Majesty's 


Goveryment have not at present sufficient 
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information to enable them to express an 
opinion upon them. The Vice Consul 
at Angora is instructed to report on the 
trial of these Armenian prisoners, and 
we cannot at present assert that there 
has been a contravention of the Treaty 
of Berlin. 

*Mr. WEIR: Will a Representative 
of Her Majesty’s Government be present 
at the trial ? 

*Sir E. GREY : I have already stated 
that the Viee Consul at Angora has 
been instructed to report, and he must 
watch and attend the trial. 


Revolver, &c. 


MR. J. SPENCER BALFOUR. 


Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, 
N.E.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
can state to the House what steps are 
being taken to expedite the return to this 
country of Jabez Spencer Balfour, for 
whose arrest a warrant has been issued ; 
whether he can state if the warrant has 
been served upon the said Jabez Spencer 
Balfour ; whether negotiations are going 
on between Her Majesty's Government 
and any foreign country for the extradi- 
tion of the said Jabez Spencer Balfour ; 
and whether he can state te the House 
if any, and if so what, difficulties exist 
in the way of such extradition ? 

Sir E. GREY : No further informa- 
tion has been received since the last 
question was asked, and it would not 
assist the interests of justice to make any 
detailed statement at the present time. 


THE STATE OF BELFAST. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.): I 
wish to ask the Home Secretary whether 
he can give the House any information 
as to the present state of affairs in 
Belfast ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I must ask the 
hon. Member to postpone this question 
until to-morrow, when my right hon. 
Friend the Chief Secretary will be in 
his place. 


DISCHARGING A REVOLVER ON THE 
HORSE GUARDS’ PARADE. 


Mr. SEXTON: I beg to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary whether it is true, as reported, that 
a man, whu was observed to be going up 
the steps to Downing Street at 12 o'clock 
last night, showing that the prisoner had 
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followed, turned round when challenged 
by a policeman and discharged a re- 
volver; and that, when taken to the 
station, there was found en the man a 
record of the Prime Minister’s recent 
movements and an entry stating as 
follows :— 

“The Second Reading of the Irish Home 
Rule Bill passed by Gladstone’s Government by 
their full majority, 43—including that cur 
Saunders. All this talking appears not to 
have made a single convert. However, it is 
now time for action. What was the use of the 
Ulstermen howling and calling him a traitor? 
That won't upset the Bill. There is such a 
thing as wilful murder, and yet it might be 
simply and purely justifiable homicide. Now 
prove it. What said Sir Henry James, one of 
the greatest lawyers in the land, and yet one of 
the kindest of men? See Gladstone's speech 
last night’’? 

Mr. ASQUITH: This is a serious 
matter, and it is now the subject of 
police inquiry and judicial investigation. 
I must, therefore, ask my hon. Friend to 
excuse my postponing answering the 
question or entering into the circum- 
stances of this matter to-day. 


THE OUTRAGE IN A BANK. 

Srr J. PEASE (Durham, Barnard 
Castle): I beg to ask the Home Secre- 
tary, with regard to the recent outrage 
in a bank at Durham, where a clerk was 
wounded by a revolver, whether it is in- 
tended to take any steps for registering 
the sale of revolvers ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: This is a subject 
which has engaged my careful considera- 
tion, and with the aid of the Under 
Secretary I have drawn up at least the 
heads of a measure which I hope will 
satisfactorily deal with the matter. I 
do not know when I shall be able to 
introduce it. 


EQUALISATION OF METROPOLITAN 
RATING, 

Mr. BARROW (Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey): May I ask whether the 
statement in The Daily News is true 
that the Government have drafted a Bill 
for the equalisation of rating in London, 
and that it is intended to introduce it as 
soon as possible ? 

*Mr. H. HW. FOWLER: I have seen 
the paragraph, and my answer is this : 
that the House has unanimously passed 
a Resolution, and I have given a pledge 
on behalf of the Government that they 
will endeavour to see whether a measure 


Mr. Sexton 
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Magistrates. 


can be introduced carrying out the spirit 
of the Resolution. That question has 
been occupying my attention ever since, 
and I am happy to say that I now see my 
way to asking leave in a few days to 
introduce a Bill which will, to some 
extent, meet the proposal. 
Mr. STUART (Shoreditch, Hoxton); 

I beg to ask whether, considering the 
great importance of this measure to 
London, the right hon. Gentleman is in 
a position to say that the Government 
will be able to take steps to insure that 
the House will have the opportunity of 
deciding on the successive stages of this 
measure during the presen: Session ? 

*Mr. H. H. FOWLER: If the Go- 
vernment bring in a Bill it will be with 
the intention of asking the House to pass 
it. If the prospect had been hopeless, I 
should not have contemplated the bring- 
ing in of the Biil. I think, however, 
that the measure will receive fair con- 
sideration, and that there is every pro- 
spect of its being passed into law. 


LANCASHIRE MAGISTRATES. 


Sir F. MILNER (Notts, Bassetlaw) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster whether, in view of the 
grave charge he made in his speech on 
Tuesday against certain Justices of the 
Peace that they had refused to take 
declarations from members of the 
Gladstonian Party, he will give the 
names of the Justices and state the oeca- 
sions on which the refusals took place ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tue 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, 8.) : The hon. Mem- 
ber is not entitled to put any such ques- 
tion, and I decline to answer him. Had 
I brought any charge, grave or otherwise, 
against any individual, I should feel 
myself bound to give particulars ; but as 
it appears from the hon. Member's ques- 
tion I did nothing of the sort, I should 
depart from well-established usage were 
I to give an answer to the question he 
has just put. 

Sir F. MILNER: I referred to the 
speech which the right hon. Gentlemen 
made on Tuesday, in which he distinetly 
said that certain Justices of the Peace 
had refused to take declarations from 
members of the Gladstonian Party. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): May 
I ask upon ‘what grounds the right 
hon, Gentleman claims “ well-established 
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usage” in order to make a wholesale 
charge without any justification, or to 
decline to make an answer ? 


Mr. BRYCE: I made no wholesale 
charge whatever. I said that I had 
heard of instances in which Magistrates 
had refused to take declarations ten- 
dered by members of the opposite Party, 
and I added that I did not bring this as a 
charge against one political Party, be- 
cause, as far as J knew, it might be 
common to both. 


Sir F. MILNER: May I ask you, 
Mr. Speaker, whether I should be in 
Order in putting the Question down on 
the Paper for to-morrow, and in quoting 
the words of the right hon. Gentleman 
as reported in The Times ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER : If the hon. Gentle- 
man puts the question on the Paper, and it 
contains anything irregular, the ques- 
tion will be revised. 


MOTION. 


PRISON (OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) 
BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring ina Bill to 
explain and amend certain provisions of ‘ The 
Prison Act, 1877,’ with respect to the Superan- 
nuation of Officers.”"—(.Wr. Asquith.) 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): Ought we not to have some explana- 
tion of the scope and object of this 


Bill ? 
Mr. ASQUITH: I do not see why 


the Government should not have the 
same latitude in these matters as private 
Members. The object of the Bill is to 
amend certain technical defects in the 
wording of the Act of 1877, which have 
excluded from compensation officers who 
are undoubtedly entitled. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Secretary Asquith and Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone. 


Bill presented, and read first time. 


[Bill 325.] 
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ORDERS OF DAY. 


THE 


WAYS AND MEANS.—COMMITTEE. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
INCOME TAX. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
* That, towards raising the Supply granted to 
Her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, 
and paid for the year which commenced on the 
sixth day of April, one thousand eight huudred 
and ninety-three, in respect of all Property, 

Profits, and Gains mentioned or described as 
chargeable in *‘ The Income Tax, 1853,’ the fol- 
lowing Duties of Income Tax (that is to say):— 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, and 
Gains chargeable under Schedules (A), 
(C), (D), or CE) of the said Act, the Duty 
of Seven Pence ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
Tenements, Hereditaments, and Heri- 
tages chargeable under Schedule (B) of 
the said Act— 

In England, the Duty of Three Pence 
Halfpenny ; 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of Two Pence Halfpenny ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixty-three of * The Income 
Tax Act, 1842,’ for the exemption of persons 
whose income is less than One Hundred and 
Fifty Pounds, and in section eight of * The Cus- 
toms and Inland Revenue Act, 1876, for the 
relief of persons whose income is less than Four 
Hundred Pounds.”—(The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) 

*Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): Before my right hon, 
Friend the Member for the University of 
London moves the Amendment which 
stands in his name, I will ask permission 
to offer to the House some _ general 
observations on the financial scheme of 
the Government. One feeling of intense 


satisfaction must, I think, have ani- 
mated the minds of hon. Members 
opposite while the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer was explaining his Budget 
scheme and the proposed increase of the 
Income Tax, and that is that the Home 
Rule Bill had not yet passed. It is 
obvious that if we were discussing this 
measure in what Lord Salisbury called the 
smaller House of Commons, unadorned 
by the presence of hon. Gentlemen from 
Ireland, unassisted by their counsels, and 
uncontrolled by their votes, the doom of 
the Government might be sealed to-night. 





[Laughter and cheers.| At all events, 
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they would be at the mercy of the British 
majority in the House of Commons ; and 
I would ask hon. Members from Ireland 
to consider during the progress of this 
discussion when they would be able to 
take part in the proceedings and when 
they would be compelled to absent them- 
selves. We have passed the Resolution 
relating to Tea. On that subject we 
should have invited their co-operation. 
We are now asked to pass a Resolution 
relating to the Income Tax. On that 
question they would have no votes. We 
should then discuss some measures re- 
lating to Stamps, and the Irish Members 
would. still have no votes ; but if we dis- 
cussed the proposals of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with reference to the 
Treasury Chest, the Irish Members 
would again be summoned to this House. 
On previous occasions, when it was my 
duty to submit the fivancial proposals of 
the late Government, after the customary 
exchange of compliments and courtesies 
on the first night of the discussion, the 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
used to rise with some wrath and indigna- 
tion and denounce me to the House of 
Commons, airing the austere sanctity of 
his own financial orthodoxy. I will not 
follow the right hon. Gentleman in a 
similar manner. On the contrary, I am 
bound to say that I feel for him much 
friendly pity in his great misfortune. 
There must be a great disappointment in 
store not only for the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself, but for hon. Gentlemen who 
sit behind him. We know the expecta- 
tions during the Election. There was 
to be much financial reform in 
every direction, reduced Military and 
Naval Expenditure: democratic finance 
was to be tackled, and a new era 
was to set in. And now what a 
bathos! This expected Budget ends in 
a proposal of an additional Id. on the 
Income Tax and in a Licence Duty on 
dealers in foreign game. I condole, in 
all sincerity, with my successor on his 
baffed ambition and on his blighted 
finaucial hopes. I am only glad that, at 
all events, the arrangements made with 
regard to the Estimates for Expenditure 
and the Revenue of last year have not 
contributed, in any way, to the some- 
what difficult and painful task of 
the right hon. Gentleman. He was 
good enough to express himself in kindly 
terms with regard to the exactitude of 


Mr. Goschen 
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the Estimates both as regards Expendi- 
ture and Income. As regards the Esti- 
mates of Revenue he gave some inte- 
resting statistics, and showed how extra- 
ordinarily the averages had come out. I 
might add this further remark as to how 
the averages came out. Not only were these 
averages correctly calculated, but in those 
items where it is possible to makea forecast, 
the forecast, even in detail, was extremely 
correct. The main divergence from the 
Estimates in detail was on the Death 
Duties, in which case it was more than 
usually difficult to make any estimate, 
not only as regards the number of per- 
sons who may die within the year, but 
also as to the manner in which they may 
dispose of their property, so as to make 
it liable to varying rates of duty from 
1 to 10 percent. With regard to the 
great articles of consumption, I gather 
that the proved experience of the past 
has again been corroborated—namely, 
that when a depression of trade sets in 
the first falling-off is in _— spirits; 
the next, at a long interval, is on tea, 
while tobacco is seldom touched at ail. 
It seems that tobacco, which is the 
luxury of the working man in his time 
of prosperity, becomes his comfort in 
time of depression, and in that item we 
may be glad to see, even in bad times, 
there is no falling-off. I do not 
think there is any other item on the 
Revenue side which I need discuss just 
now, and I come to the observations of 
the right hon. Gentleman on the Expendi- 
ture of last year. The right hon. 
Gentleman showed that the result of the 
whole year was that there was a small 
surplus of £20,000, which he was good 
enough to say would have been larger 
but for the unexpected Supplemental 
Estimate at the very last meoment—I 
think in the month of February or 
March. But the right hon. Gentleman, 
through his past utterances, was com- 
pelled to shy, if I may use the expres- 
sion, at the word “surplus.” I do not 
wish to revive this controversy beyond 
the point to which it has been forced upon 
me by the remarks of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He was compelled by his 
past to say he did not regard this as a 


Committee. 


surplus, because he said we had 
borrowed during the year. But the 
right hon. Gentleman is going to 


borrow during the coming year, and 
accordingly, if we are to adopt his own 
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phraseology, he is working up toa deficit Government would dream of borrowing 


in this coming year. He accepts that view. | under the circumstances. 


A more extraordinary doctrine to hold— 
that it is legitimate to work up to a 
deficiency in the financial year—was 
never placed before a Committee of the 
House of Commons. We deny entirely 
that borrowing for Capital Expenditure 
does involve the question of a surplus or 
no surplus. In past borrowings for 


Capital Expenditure, for the Military | 


Forces Localization Bill, for the purchase 
of the telegraphs, and similar purposes, 
we have over and over again treated them 
as Capital Expenditure ; and it does not, 
as I have said, affect the question of 
surplus or nosurplus. If wehad held the 
doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman, we 
should have been wrong not to have made 
other provision for such outlay, The right 
hon. Gentleman says these are remanets, 
and that he is going to borrow for pur- 
poses which have been previously under- 


for the coming year, 


taken, and for which money had been 


borrowed. But if he considers it wrong 


to borrow, it is perfectly open to him, ' 


under the very Acts to which he has 
made allusion, to pay the amounts out of 
Revenue if he considers it to be false 
and unsound finance to meet them out of 
vapital. The right hon. 
spoke of a balance of a certain amount 
which was borrowed for telephones. 
Well, but surely telephones stand upon 
the same footing as the purchase of tele- 
graphs, and this balance on the same 
footing as would any balance in respect 
of the Military Localization Acts? If 
he does not hold that view, but stands by 
the view he preached in Opposition, that 
it was wrong and misleading to provide 
for extraordinary efforts and for this 
Capital Expenditure in the manner of his 
Predecessors, it was open to him to take 
some other course and, difficult as the 
situation was, to face it. The right hon. 
Gentleman said wher he came to meet 
the deficit—* We do not _ intend 
to meet it by continuing to borrow.” 


Gentleman | 


I do not think 
it was quite fair of the right hon. 
Gentleman in his speech, which 
was otherwise very candid on his 
part, to say—*We do not intend to 
continue to borrow.” I pass from the 
consideration of the Expenditure and the 
Revenue of last year to what the Com- 
mittee always think a far more interest- 
ing portion of the Budget Statement— 
namely, the Expenditure and the Revenue 
As regards the 
Revenue of the coming year, it seems to 
me that it is based on sound principles, 
and I sincerely hope that the Estimate 
will be realised. There are some ques- 
tions of detail which I should like to ask 
with regard to the Revenue; but I would 
prefer, on the present occasion, to treat the 
matter more broadly and not go into de- 
tail. Iecome to the Expenditure of the 
present year, The Committee will 
remember that the deficit which the right 
hon. Gentleman is unfortunately called 
npon to meet is due to the increase in the 
Expenditure of about £1,100,000 and a 
falling-off in Revenue of about £500,000, 
The right hon. Gentleman dwelt at some 
length and with considerable eloquence 
on the increased Expenditure. He 
pointed out that it is due in the main to 
an inerease in the Post Office of upwards 


| of £600,000 and an increase in the Edu- 


cation Vote of £300,000, I have seen it 
stated that the right hon. Gentleman had 


| got a deficit because he had got to pay 


The words “continuing to borrow ” 
must have given the Committee | 
the idea that if he had borrowed 


he would have continued the system 
which we had inaugurated. How can he 


| and 


borrow for such normal and regular ex- | 


penditure as education or the Post Office 


salaries, or the various items which con- | 


stitute the excess of this year? He is 
perfectly right not to borrow, and no 


VOL. XI. [rourtu series. ] 


some debt which I had _ineurred. 
The right hon. Gentleman himself 
knows that this is absolutely in- 


correct, and he stated with accuracy the 
main reason of the deficit which he has 
incurred. But he omitted one item of 
increase, and a very interesting item it 
was—an item of £170,000 increase in the 
Military Expenditure. I am sure hon, 
Gentlemen on this side of the House will 
have seen with great satisfaction that so 
soon as right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
came into a responsible position, all the 
vague talk about our bloated Expenditure 
all the electioneering advantage 
which was gained by saying we were 
spending millions too much on the Army 
—that all that talk was absolutely base- 
less and fictitious, so far as responsible 
Ministers are concerned. I wish par- 
ticularly to call the attention of hon. 
Members opposite to this point, because 
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it is really one which concerns very | 
vitally the interests of the State. The 
Ministers opposite have had the oppor- 
tunity of examining carefully the Esti- 
mates. They have been for eight months 
in Office, and as regards the Navy they 
have loyally carried out the programme 
of their Predecessors, and they have done 
more. They have put before the Com- 
mittee a programme of additional ships, 
though they have not yet been good 
enough to state the details on which they 
base the vast expenditure which they 
intend to incur upon it. But I wish to 
call the attention of hon. Members oppo- 
site to the mistakes into which they have 
been led at the last Election through the 
unfounded belief that we were establish- 
ing the Army ard Navy ona scale which 
was unnecessary. They have, I think, 
reason to complain that their responsible 
Leaders did not earlier warn them of the 
difficulties into which they would get 
and how certain it was they would be 
beguiled and deluded in their expectation 
of being able to see millions cut off the 
Military Expenditure so soon as their 
friends came into Office. Be that as it 
may, we have to face the fact that in the 
financial arrangements for the present 
year there is an expenditure for the Army 
and Navy upon the same scale—or rather 
upon a slightly increased scale—as that 
of the late Government. I think the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is probably not specially 
responsible for the maintenance of these 
large Estimates at their present point; 
and it emphasises the necessity for the 
Expenditure that he, with all his influence 
in the Cabinet, and with a falling Revenue, 
was, nevertheless, compelled to consent 
to these Estimates. A clearer or stronger 
proof could not be afforded of the fact 
that we have endeavoured so to ad- 
minister the armed Services as neither 
to incur waste nor encourage expendi- 
ture beyond what was the necessary 
point. Had it not been so, and if half a 
million could have been saved, would not 
the right hon. Gentleman have suc- 
ceeded in persuading his colleagues 
to enable him thus to meet his 
deficit? I pass to the Civil Expendi- 
ture, where the right hon. Gentleman 
held language with part of 
cordially concur. He said both Parties 
were respousible for the increase in the 
Civil Service Expenditure, and that if 
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the House of Commons and the country 
demanded extravagant expenditure in 
many respects in the Civil Service, then 
those who called the tune must pay the 
piper. But those who call the tune are 
not precisely the persons who are called 
upon to pay the piper. When I come to 
discuss the particular plans of the right 
hon. Gentleman I shall show there is a 
class very hard hit indeed—the lower 
and poorer middle class, who suffer deeply 
from the imposition of Id. in the 
Income Tax, and who cannot be held 
responsible for any of those movements 
which have resulted in such a vast ex- 
penditure. I agree with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as to the House of 
Commons being responsible for a great 
deal of the increased Expenditure. The 
Committee know that when free educa- 
tion was proposed the House of Commons 
were not satisfied with the plans put 
before them, and they adopted plans 
which led to an increased Expenditure. 
Of course, as the right hon. Gentleman 
pointed out, the House of Commons and 
the country must not be surprised with 
having increased Estimates if such move- 
ments continue. Then let me take the 
question of the Post Office, where the 
right hon, Gentleman put down his foot 
very strongly. But I wish, as late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, he had put 
some restraint upon his Colleague, the 
present Chief Commissioner of Works. 
Whiie the only economists, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and the Prime 
Minister, were frequently not in the 
| House on such occasions, the present 
Chief Commissioner of Works (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) came down to the House and 
insisted on continual improvements in 
the Post Office, which have brought 
the right hon. Gentleman into the posi- 
tion in which he now finds himself. In 
reference to the expenditure on telegrams, 
of which the right hon. Gentleman 
spoke, it was his own Colleague who 
reduced the rate from Is. to 6d., 
|to the great advantage of trade, 
| but with an increased loss to the Ex- 
chequer. Without desiring to treat the 
matter in any controversial spirit, I do 
not think the late Government received 
much support from right hon, Gentlemen 





which I | oppositein resisting such expenditure even 


when they themselves desired to resist 
these Motions in the House of Commons. 
Unless Members of the Opposition assist 
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it is impossible to resist these Motions.| two or three small Sinking Funds for 
May I touch on another point—an un- | the year 1885. 


popular point—I mean that relating to 
the Civil Service ? Organisations—I 
might almost say Trades Unions—have 
been formed in nearly every department 
of the Civil Service, to the loss of disci- 
pline and the encouragement of extrava- 
gance. The consequence is seen in a 
vast increase of wages, and those wages 
the country has to pay. If the House of 
Commons is generous in the treatment of 
its servants—and it ought to be generous 
without being extravagant—it ought 
carefully to see that its generosity does 
not penalise any class which is already 
suffering acutely from its particular 
share of taxation. Then the House of 
Commons wishes now to buy in the 
dearest market and to pay the highest 
possible wages; and all this must be 
written in the Estimates of this and other 
years. I hope the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will admit that, as far as this 
point is concerned, I am meeting frankly 
the challenge which he threw down. I 
do not wish to escape any share of 
responsibility in endeavouring to show 
that the Estimates should not be unduly 
augmented where it is not required by 
justice. Here I might ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether he has taken 
into account in his Estimates the increase 
there may be in the Naval Dockyards 
through the new classification which I 
understand has been passed by the 
Admiralty ; and whether further account 
has been taken of the increase in wages 
generally which may follow upon the 
adoption of the Resolution passed not 
many weeks ago, and which was one of 
the first symptoms of the probable action 
of this Parliament with regard to the 
economy which the right hon. Gentleman 
desires ? The result of the Estimates to 
which I have alluded is that there is a 
deficit in the coming year of £1,500,000 
or £1,600,000, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man asked—How am I to meet it? In 
the first place, he said that it would not 
be met by borrowing. Of course not. 
On that we are all agreed. Then he 
said it would not be met by a suspension 
of the Sinking Fund. 
with him. it was the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s sad lot, in a former Budget which 
also fell atan unfortunate time forthe right 
hon. Gentleman, to find no other means 
of meeting a deficit than by suspending 





i 


I entirely agree | 


| 


Sir W. HARCOURT: 
year. 


*Mr. GOSCHEN : Yes, only for one 


For one 


year. That is to say, they were to be 
revived by his successor, after the 
right hon. Gentleman had had the 


advantage of their suspension. I happened 
to be that successor. If the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks the Sinking Funds are 
not sufficient, the time will come when it 
will be thought right to readjust the matter; 
but it does not lie in the mouth of the 
right hon. Gentleman, though it does in 
the mouths of other gentlemen, to tax 
me with having suspended the Sinking 
Fund. Then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say that practically the only 
way of meeting the deficiency was by 
putting an additional Id. on the Income 
Tax. He felt that other reforms were 
looked for from him, and he mentioned 
the Death Duties. He gave two reasons 
for not dealing with the Death Duties. 
One was the question of time, and the 
other was that this reform would not give 
him enough to meet the deficit. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the second 
was the more important reason. I cannot 
see that, because if he had dealt with 
the Death Duties, which was expected 
of him quite apart from the question of 
the deficit, he would,  neverthe- 
less, have had a_ considerable’ con- 
tribution towards the deficit. The 
right hon. Gentleman was also ex- 
pected by his followers to deal with a 
great many other questions. Take the 


question of the contribution to rates, 
The right hon. Gentleman does not 


like the amount of £7,000,000 to 
go to rates, nor does he like the system 


under which it is given. He and 
the Prime Minister attacked me_ be- 


cause they said I had established a 
duplicate system of finanee ; and the 
Prime Minister quoted this system as a 
precedent for his Customs arrangement 
with regard to the Home Rule Bill. 
That Bill fixes the Customs Duties for 
15 years. The arrangement which I 
made can be changed to-day if the right 
hon. Gentleman chooses to do it. That 
shows that there is no analogy whatever 
between the two cases. Parliament is 
left absolutely free in the matter, and if 
the right hon. Gentleman has « plan by 
which the loeal finance be better 


3K 2 


can 
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met, it is merely a question of 
time. Let him produce it, and put 
local taxation on a better footing. I 
frankly say Iam not so enamoured of 
the appropriation of the 
taxes which now went to 
Local Authorities, as to be unwilling 
to consider any counter proposals which 
may come from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Other proposals have been made. 
Sir Thomas Farrer, the great financial 
guide of right hon, Gentlemen opposite, 
whose book supplied them with the 
main arguments against my finance, has 
got a plan, and a very bad plan indeed it 
is, in my judgment. But the right hon. 
Gentleman did not dream of touching 
it, and I think I know why. 
questions have been urged upon him—I de 
not know whether since he has been in 
Office, but they were in the air during 
the last Election, I should be much 
obliged if the right hon. Gentleman 


particular | 
the | 
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Committee. 


tendency to an ad valorem duty that 
I introduced into the Wine Duties, 
Ido not think there is anyone on the 
opposite Bench who will rise and say 
anything except that, whether this is 
just or unjust, they would only deal with 


/ the matter by the total remission of any 


Other | 


would give us his view as to the possi- | 


bility of some financial reforms that were 


urged upon the electors during that Elec- | 


tion. The right hon. Gentleman, no 


doubt, knows of the famous electioneer- | 


ing card. 
it—* This is the little bombshell which 
has exploded in the Tory camp.” I 
want to know why this “little bomb- 


shell” should not now explode among 
t 


Ministers themselves, if they leave un- 
touched the state of things which was 
described in the card as being disgrace- 
ful to the Tory Party? This was the 
statement on the card— 

“ The poor man’s tea pays 3d. in the shilling 

to taxation ; the rich man’s tea pays Id. in the 
shilling to taxation.” 
What is the opinion of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer on this statement ? What 
is the opinion of the Prime Minister, who 
is a great financial authority 7 

“The poor man’s tobacco pays 10}d. in the 
shilling to taxation ; the rich man's cigar pays 
4d. in the shilling to taxation.” 

Yet all this is to be left as it is. These 
thoughts have not troubled the right 
hon. Gentleman after the seats were 
won. I shall be much surprised if he 
rises in his place now and says he agrees 
with the statement Ihave quoted. But if 
he does he will be corrected by the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Mr. Mun- 
della), who is so impregnated with hos- 
tility to anything like an ad valorem 
duty that he attacked the very simall 


Mr, Goschen 


The Star said, with regard to 


' 
‘ 


of these taxes, and that they will not 
introduce an ad valorem system either 
with regard to tea or tobacco. The Prime 
Minister, if he had seen his way to what 
may be called a more equitable distribu- 
tion in this respect in former times, would, 
of course, have carried it cut. It is only 
by remission that you can deal with this 
question at all. Hon. Members below 
the Gangway, in that future democratic 
finance for which time may, perhaps, be 
found when they have ceased to take the 
Constitution to pieces, may be able to do 
what has baffled the ablest men in the 
Customs and Inland Revenue, and 
bathed the right hon. Gentleman and all 
other financiers who have dealt with these 
questions, 

*Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Harborough): 
Might I be allowed to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he disputes the truth 
of those assertions ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am much obliged 
to the hon, Gentleman for his interrup- 
The sting of this is not in the 
For what says 


tion. 
truth of the statement. 
The Star vewspaper ¢ I must explain 
this to the right hon. Gentleman the 
Prime Minister, Elections were won by 
this ecard. We always call it the eard- 
trick, and a very successful eard-trick it 
was. It was defended in local newspapers, 
I attempted to answer the statement, 


/ but the only answer that could be made 


was the difficulty of remedying the 
grievance, 

Sir W. 
card ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The Star is, I 
believe, friendly te the present Govern- 
meut, and not be 
inquired about by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I asked about 
the ecard, 

Mr. GOSCHEN : The eard was put 
in The Star. Of course, the right hon. 
Gentleman may think that this card may 
not have had much effect. 

Sin W. HARCOURT : I never heard 
of it, 


HARCOURT: What is the 


its existence should 
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*Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 


Gentleman has done me the honour of 
reading my speeches sometimes when he 
wanted to refute me, and I have alluded 
to the card once or twice, if not three 
times. We had better have this matter out 
because as we lost some seats by it at the 
last Election we had better not, at all 
events, lose them in the next. What says 
the influential organ ?— 


“The Tories have been hard hit by a little 
card issued during the Harborough Election. 
Mr. Goschen has attacked the ecard, and Mr. 
Balfour dealt with it last night as a sample of 
‘ Liberal invention.’ The reason why the card 
has thus received the attention of the two 
Leaders of the Tory Party is that it condensed 
the truth about unequal taxation in a pithy and 
telling way which is not without effect among 
working men. ... Every statement here is 
absolutely correct. Mr. Charles Coppack, Mr. 
Logan's agent, and the author of the card, 
defended it point by point, and from indisput- 
able statistics,in his answer to Mr. Goschen, 
which we published the other day. The sting 
of the card is in its tail, which asks the 
pertinent question—‘ Does any working man 
suppose he will help to right these wrongs by 
voting Tory?” 


[ Ministeria! cheers.] Gentlemen opposite 


{27 Arrit 1893} 
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hon. Gentleman stands in no terror of his 
past speeches. They are impalpable ; 
they are spectres which do not affright 
him beeause we cannot lay hold of them, 
and, what is more, they cannot lay hold 
of him. But, as regards finance, I believe 
the right hon. Gentleman still holds fast 
to those principies which have given him 
so glorious a name in the financial annals 
of his country. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
may say that they will redeem the pledges 
they gave for the seats they won by the 
card-trick ; but that while it is extremely 
difficult to adopt ad valorem duties, they 
will get the Government to diminish the 
present inequalities. ‘Too late! Ministers 
have tied their hands, because under the 
Home Rule Bill these duties are pledged 
to hon. Members below the Gangway. 
The one task was too difficult to per- 
form, and the other cannot well be dis- 
charged without diminishing the con- 
tribution which Ireland ought to pay 
to the Imperial Exchequer. I com- 
mend the consideration of the present 
state of things not only to hon. Mem- 
bers below the Gangway, but to The 
Financial Reform Almanack, which 


/expected so much but obtains nothing 


cheer ; but I want to ask them do! 
they think the working man_ has 
gained anything in this respect by | 


voting for the Government? Now see 
how straightforward and generous I am. 
I am giving the right hon. Gentleman 


an opportunity of answering this ques- | 
If I had not touched upon this, it | 


tion. 
might have been thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman had passed it over. 
Now it will be seen how it will be 
treated by the Government. My point 
is that something more is expected from 
« Chancellor of the Exchequer than 
simply to meet a deficit. He is expected 
to redress the inequalities of taxation, 
and he is expected to redeem pledges. 
The right hon. Gentleman was pledged 
to deal with the Death Duties. Why 
has he not done so? The right hon. 
Gentleman says because he has not had 
time. But I will suggest another reason. 
I am very doubtful whether the right 
hon. Gentleman the Prime Minister has 
any sympathy with these new develop- 
ments of democratic finance. I have never 
heard him approve any such hopes in the 
past as have been held out ; and, as regards 
finance, I do not think any great revolu- 
tion has taken place in the opinions of 
the right hon. Gentleman. As regards 
other matters, we know that the right 


| That is perfeetly elear. 





The right 
have no 


but this miserable Budget. 
hon. Gentleman “zg 
time” — 
Mr. MAC NEILL: Your friends ! 
An hon. MempBer: Obstruction. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN: I will tell hon. 
Members why the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has no time. The Government 
have no time, because they prefer the 
destruction of the Constitution to financial 
reform. Perhaps some little hope may 
be held out with regard to the great 
question of ad valorem duties, but let 
working men understand that a reform of 
tinanee is being postponed to Home Rule. 
The right hon. 
Gentleman says he has no time, and I 
acquit him entirely of blame. I know 
from my own experiencs that Chan- 
cellors of the Exchequer «re deeply dis- 


says, 


| . ‘“e . 
appointed if scope is not allowed them by 


their Colleagues, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has my profound sympathy. But, 
apart from the Home Rule Question, the 
Government have preferred to bring in a 
number of Bills which it is doubtfal if 
they ever intend to pass. Financial 
reform is part of the Noweastle Pro 
gramme. Registration, the Local Veto, 
and other Bills are put before it—not 
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only is it put in the last place, but it is 
relegated altogether to another year. 
Bills can be dropped at any time, but 
Budgets are extremely difficult to 
drop ; therefore the Government pre- 
fer great exhibition Bills to practi- 
eal attempts at financial reform. How 
does the right hon. Gentleman meet 
his deficit of £1,500,000 ? He borrows 
the latest modern automatic invention: he 
puts a penny in the slot, and the thing is 
done. Itis so very simple, but possibly it 
is alsounjust. The right hon. Gentleman 
says he has no other alternative, and he 
quotes the precedents of past Budgets, 
including those of Mr. Childers, in which 
the Income Tax was raised alone. But 
he stopped short at 1885. I ventured 
to interpose, and said that I had never 
raised the Income Tax alone or at all 
during my term of Office. I acknowledge 
this with the greatest frankness—that it 
is extremely difficult to find new taxes. 
My finance has been called “flabby and 
shabby” by the right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends ; but, at all events, I have 
not shrunk from the most unpopular and 
most difficult task of endeavouring to 
broaden our financial system by the in- 
troduction of certain new taxes. I pro- 
posed the Estate Duty, and was nearly 
devoured by the elder sons in this House. 
I increased the Succession Duty. I put 
an additional tax on beer and spirits, and 
was almost devoured by the brewers and 
the publicans. But, at all events, I did 
what I believed to be my duty, because 
I thought the principle ought to be es- 
tablished that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer should net rush at the first 
moment to the Income Tax, regardless of 
anything else. The right hon. Gentle- 
man simply gets his millions by this pro- 
posal. I look on the Income Tax from 
two points of view. I look on it as a 
great reserve, and I look upon it 
as a tax to which recourse must only 
be had in any great or sudden emer- 
gency. I am unwilling to have recourse 
to it at other times. I know that it is 
simple, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said, and I 
agree with him when he said it is 
better to get the money in this simple 
way than to adopt new expedients. 
I agree with him, so far, that it is easier 
for himseif and the House of Commons, 
to impose this tax. It is less likely 
that there will be an agitation out-of- 
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doors than it would be if afresh tax were 
adopted. Income Tax payers are not 
organised as the brewers and other in- 
terests are; they have not the same 
direct means of bringing pressure to bear 
upon the House ; and, therefore, it be- 
hoves the House to become specially the 
guardians of the Income Tax payers, and 
to see that recourse is not had to them 
on every small occasion—to meet an 
ordinary deficit, and not on an emergency. 
The right hon. Gentleman put before us 
a very interesting argument as to the in- 
crease of the wealth of the country. 
Having made wealth, as it were, the 
substratum of his argument for the 
purpose of obtaining this Id. on the 
Income Tax, he imposes a tax which 
falls with peculiar hardship upon people 
with incomes of about £400 a year— 
the struggling class of bank clerks, small 
tradesmen, and embarrassed farmers. This 
appeal to the increase of general wealth 
will bring small comfort to this class 
when the Income Tax collector calls on 
them for an extra penny next Christmas. 
Do not let the Committee run away with 
the idea that a few pounds, or a few 
shillings even, are not of importance 
to these men. ‘This is a class which 
deserves special consideration, and it 
is to this class that I extended special 
consideration when I dealt with the 
House Duty. They would have felt the 
benefit of that reduction but for the ex- 
travagant ambition of the County Council, 
which presses most on the poorest class 
of ratepayers. Is it fair to rush to 
the Income Tax at once, and leave out 
of sight who are the men who have to 
pay ¢ Their means are often so adjusted 
to their expenditure that a few pounds 
make a difference of some little pleasures 
or some little luxuries which brighten 
their very dreary lives. They are men 
and women who particularly deserve our 
consideration, and I protest against the 
idea that either from want of time or 
from want of financial resource you should, 
as I think, commit the error of seizing on 
a great engine of national reserve, and at 
the same time of taxing a class of thecom- 
| munity already as heavily taxed, perhaps 
more heavily taxed,than any other class. 
| But what does the right hon. Gentleman 
i say ? It is only, he hopes, for a year. 
'I truly hope that it may be so. Next 
year, as I understand, the right hon. 
Gentleman proposes to deal with the 
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Death Duties, and to find other financial 
resources. But where will the right hon. 
Gentleman be this time next year? This 
is the year when he has had the chance. 
Next year he may be addressing his con- 
stituents. [Cries of “Oh!"] Yes; I 
think it is highly probable we may be 
engaged this time next year upon a third 
edition of the Home Rule Bill. There 
may have been a Dissolution, and the 


right hon. Gentleman may, as I say, | 


at this time next year be engaged in 
thinking, not how to meet the ad valorem 
views of the labouring classes, or of 
adjusting the difficulties of the Death 
Duties, but he may be engaged in the 
difficult task of endeavouring to persuade 
the electors with regard to the third 
Home Rule Bill. Sir, the case is clear. 
Financial reform is to be sacrificed to 
tinkering with the Constitution as regards 
registration, and as regards Home Rule 
and other matters. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has been sacrificed to the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and the British 
Income Tax payers have been sacrificed 
to the Nationalist Irishmen. I can only 
say, in conclusion, as I said at the 
beginning, that under the circumstances 
I offer to my successor my most profound 
expression of commiseration. 

*Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Univer- 
sity) said, he concurred in congratulating 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer on the fact that he 
had not proposed to cover the deficit by 
borrowing or suspending the Sinking 
Fund, but he regretted that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not dealt with the 
situation in a different manner. The 
right hon. Gentleman had told them 
that there were only two economists left 
in the House—the right hon. Gentleman 
the Prime Minister and himself ; and he 
had stated that he was doing his utmost 
in the House to resist all attempts to in- 
crease Expenditure. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not confine his 
efforts to this House, but would also do 
what he could in Downing Street, for it 
was sometimes more difficult for a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to resist the 
claims of his own Colleagues than to 
resist proposals in the House. The 
Prime Minister in 1884 told them that 
he could— 

“ Never belong to a Government which did 
not on every occasion seek to enlarge its re- 
sources by wise economy.” 


{27 Apvrit 1893} 
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He very much wished the right hon. 
| Gentleman had carried out that admirable 
| sentiment on this occasion; but instead 
of doing so, in his first year of Office he 
| proposed a large addition to the Expendi- 
ture of the country. He admitted that 
the main items of increase were unavoid- 
able in themselves, but at the same time 
he wished they had been met by 
economies in other directions. They 
found themselves at the present moment 
in an abnormal position, for some of the 
taxes were being collected without Par- 
liamentary sanction. He made no 
complaint, because he knew that it was 
impossible to do without a certain inter- 
regnum, but he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would endeavour to make that 
interval as short as possible. While 
approving of the course the Government 
had taken in proposing additional tax- 
ation, he could not agree in the method 
they had proposed. No doubt, as the 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
said, there were strong arguments in 
favour of the Government making 
additions to the Income Tax. It was 
an easy and a simple matter, and saved 
trouble both to the Government and the 
House, but they would all agree that to 
increase the Income Tax in time of 
peace was a very serious matter. He 
represented a constituency which was 
pressed almost more than any other by 
an increase in the Income Tax. The 
Income Tax was really to a great 
extent a tax upon brains, and fell upon 
the medical profession, schoolmasters, 
lawyers, &c., more heavily than on those 
whose income was derived from Consols 
or other investments. He admitted that 
the arguments against any change in 
the assessment of the tax were so strong 
as to be almost insuperable, but that 
fact was a grave reason against any in- 
crease of the tax except in a case of real 
necessity. The Prime Minister in 1874 
appealed to the country to enable him to 
abolish the tax. He said— 


“ According to the older financial tradition 

the Income Tax was a war tax. For such a 
purpose it is invaluable. Men are willing to 
sacrifice much, not only of their means, but of 
their privacy, time, and comfort at the cali of 
patriotism.” 
But the right hon. Gentleman pointed 
out that these circumstances did not then 
exist, nor do they now. He stated 
that he contemplated the total repeal of 
the tax, and he added— 
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“T do not hesitate to affirm that an effort 
should now be made to attain this advantage.” 
Why did the right hon. Gentleman advo- 
cate the total abolition of the tax at that 
time ? The right hon. Gentleman 
thought at that time that the tax was 
one of the very worst, and yet he 
now, for a comparatively small sum, was 
taking steps to increase it. He (Sir 
John Lubbock) would not enlarge on 
that argument, for it had already been so 
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move to omit the 7d. for the Income 
Tax and substitute 6d., which would 
really come to the same thing as the 
Motion he had put on the Paper. The 
Committee would remember that the 
Income Tax was one of the items allo- 


Commitieé. 


'eated under the Government of Ireland 


Bill to Irish local expenditure. It fol- 


| lowed, therefore, that if that Bill became 


|law Ireland’s share of the tax would 
be no longer available for Imperial 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. But he 
wished to press on the Committee | 
an argument of a somewhat different 


character, which made it inadvisable that | 


— . » ineranead he . | Z 
_ ay oats pT om _—— /he had put before the Committee, what 
a ones ee ex. | : 

are U7 88 morons te Ancome *8X-| alternative was suggested. 


He was not one of those who thought 
the Home Rule Bill would become law, 
but hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway 


were of a different opinion. They thought | 


that the Bill would be carried to a suc- 
cessful termination, and, therefore, he 
submitted they were bound to act upon 
the hypothesis that it would be passed. 
They found themselves face to face with 
an increased Expenditure of something 
over £1,000,000 a year ; and they could 


| Tax. 


not flatter themselves with the slightest | 
hope that that increase was likely to be | 


only temporary. In fact, nobody could 
have listened to the interesting speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer without feeling that, 
so far from there being a diminution 
next year, they were only too likely to 
find themselves face to face with a still 
further increase. In these circumstances, 
he proposed to move as an Amendment 
to the proposal before the Committee— 
“ That, having regard to the provision of the 
Government of Ireland Biil, under which the 
produce of the Income Tax collected in Treland 
is devoted to Irish local purposes, it is inex- 
pedient to provide for increased Imperial 
charges by taxation to which, if the Govern- 
ment of Ireland Bill should become law, Ireland 
will contribute no part, and the whole burden 
of which would fall on England and Scotland.” 
*Tne CHAIRMAN: I must call the 
right hon. Baronet’s attention to the fact 
that he is proposing to move an Abstract 
Resolution, which would be out of Order 
in Committee of Ways and Means ; but, 
as has already been explained to him, 
it is competent te him to move to reduce 
the sum in the Income Tax Resolution. 
Sir J. LUBBOCK said, he would 
amend his proposal to meet the view ex- 
pressed by the Chairman, and would 


Sir J. Lubbock 


Expenditure, and it would - be ne- 
cessary to impose further taxation in 
order to make up the amount. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might ask, 
if objection was taken to the proposal 


But if he 
did he would not probably expect an 
answer, for it was not for a private 
Member to suggest an alternative in a 
ase of that kind; but he would say, in 
the first place, that out of an Expenditure 
of over £90,000,000 in a time of profound 
peace probably some economies might be 
effected which would render it un- 
necessary to have recourse to the Income 
But if he admitted that there were 
difficulties in the way he could not but 
ask himself whose fault was it 2? The 
Government had created the difficulty for 
themselves. What are the principal 
sources of revenue? ‘They were Customs, 


| Excise, Stamps, Land Tax, House Duty, 


Income Tax, Post Office and Telegraph 
Service, Crown Lands, and Miscellaneous 
Receipts. The Miscellaneous Receipts, 
Crown Lands, Post Office and Tele- 
graph Services were more or less auto- 
matic, and any increase by alteration of 
rates or charges was out of the question. 
In the present depressed state of agri- 
culture no one would suggest any 
addition to the Land Tax. Then he 
“une to the Death Duties. An altera- 
tion in the Death Duties had been 
promised over and over again to the 
House, but a re-arrangement of those 
duties had been postponed year after 
year. The subject was surrounded by 
peculiar and exceptional circumstances ; 
but if his right hon, Friend next year did 
really re-arrange with the Death Duties, 
the additional taxation would be open to 
the same objection, because the Death 
Duties would go to the Irish Local 
Exchequer. Of course, the same objec- 
tion applied also to the large revenue 
derived from Stamps. Then he came to 
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the question of Excise. The Prime 
Minister had said that if we required any 
great sum for any national emergency, 
such as a sum of £20,000,000, it could 
be obtained by an addition of 2s. 6d. per 
gallon to the Spirit Duty. He did not 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
adhered to that statement ; but an addi- 
tion of 10s. per gallon to the duty did 
not produce more than £20,000,000, and, 
therefore, an addition of 2s. 6d. would 
not produce more than a fourth of the | 
amount stated by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. But the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not agree with the Prime 
Minister in that respect. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that the 
Spirit Revenue was a falling revenue, 
and, so far from being able to raise 
£20,000,000 upon spirits, they could not 
even raise the £1,500,000 which was 
required. At the close of his speech the 
right hon. Gentleman went on to say that 
the knell of indirect taxation had been 
rung, and that, therefore, it could not be 
increased. Now. he would like to ask 
who was it who had rendered any 
increase of indirect taxation impossible ? 
However it might have come about, it 
was rather remarkable that they should 
in this country be asked to rely for their 
contribution from Ireland entirely on the 
source of revenue—Customs—which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said was 
practically dead. The position in which 
they found themselves was a very 
difficult one, but whose fault was it 7 
He maintained, and he asked the Com- 
mittee to say, that they were bound to 
meet Imperial Expenditure by taxation 


{27 Aprit 1893} 


| Bill, contribute 
' this increased Expenditure. 


which would fall fairly upon the 
Three Kingdoms. He had seen it 
stated that there was no neces- 
sity or justification for his Amend- 
ment, because they were dealing | 


only with the question of a year, but 
the Expenditure they were considering 
was not a temporary Expenditure, not an 
Expenditure which would cease with the 
year; on the contrary, it was an Ex- 
penditure which was growing, and, 
far from being less, it would probably be 
larger when they came to another year. 
If, then, the Expenditure was to be 
permanent, it ought to be provided for in 
& permanent manner. 
the Exe ‘heque r would not, he felt sure, 


| leave out the word “seven,” 


~ 
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the Customs Duties, and there was no 
reason for supposing that the reasons he 
had given against taking such a course 
now would be any less cogent then, 
He therefore submitted to the Committee 
that if they agreed to this taxation now 
they imposed permanently the whole 
burden of the increased Expenditure on 
the people of Great Britain. The fact 
was, that the Home Rule Bill, which 
insidiously professed to be only a Bill for 
the better government of Irel and, as they 
saw at the present moment by the present 
Budget, really did fundamentally affect 
the Seances of the year and deprived the 
House of freedom in dealing with its 
own finances. At any rate, the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman was most 
unjust to the people of England and 
Scotland. If the House adopted it 
Ireland would, under the Home Rule 
absolutely nothing to 
It was no 
question of 1-l5th or 1-17th or 1-25th. 
If they passed the Resolution as it stood, 
then the increased taxation of the 
year with which they found themselves 
face would fall entirely upon 
England, and Ireland would contribute 
absolutely nothing at all. This was 
obviousiy most unjust and most impro- 
vident to the people of this country, and 
he therefore recorded his solemn protest 
against it. As the Chairman had held 
that he could not move the Amendment in 
the exact form in which he had placed it 
on the Paper, he would move—for the 
reason that this inerease of taxation 
after next year would fall entirely on the 
people of England and Scotland, and 
that there was no reason to believe that 
it would be otherwise than permanent— 
to substitute 6d. for 7d. in the Budget 
Resolution. 


Committee. 


face to 


Amendment proposed, in line 10, to 
in order to 
insert the word “six.”—(Sir John 


Lubbock.) 
Question proposed, “That the word 
‘seven’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir HARCOURT: I desire to 
interpose here to reply to my right hon. 
Friend who bas raised a special point as 
to Ireland, and, if possible, te dispose of 
that point apart from the general diseus- 
sion of the question. I understand that 


say that he intended to provide for that | my right hon, Friend desires to introduce 
Expenditure next year by an increase in | Home Rule finance into the Budget of 
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|right hon. Friend. 


Home Rule introduced into everything. | 


I do not complain of that; but I wish 
to show that upon this occasion there is 
no foundation for the introduction of the 
Home Rule Bill. I will not take the 
point, which in itself is conclusive, that 
nothing which can take place under the 
Home Rule Bill can possibly affect the 
financial arrangements of this year. That 
is a pretty obvious and conclusive point, 
but I will meet my right hon. Friend on 
the substance of his allegation. He says, 
“ You have an additional expenditure of 
£1,100,000, and you are raising a tax to 
which Ireland will contribute nothing.” 
If he will only address his attention to 
the facts of the case, he will find that 
there is no foundation for his statement 
at all. Let me see what the additional 
expenditure consists of —Education, about 
£350,000 ; Postal Charges, £450,000 ; 
Inland Revenue Charges, £70,000 ; 
leaving for Imperial Charges, apart from 





those which are local charges, a sum | 


which appears to be £230,000, but which 
would probably be £157,000, but that 
is not material to my argument. So that 


out of that sum of £1,100,000 nearly | 


£900,000 are local and not Imperial 
Charges. What would happen in that 
vase ? So far as those local charges be- 
long to Ireland, Ireland would be the 
creditor; so far as there is additional 
charge for education in Ireland, Ireland 
will defray it, and nothing will fall upon 
England ; so far as postal charges are 
increased, Ireland will 
and nothing will fall upon England ; 
and so far as the Inland Revenue Charges 
are concerned, the same conditions arise. 


What you have really got to deal with is | 
£150,000, Ireland’s share in that matter. | 
| did 


Ireland’s share of that at 4 per cent. 


defray them, | 


would be £5,000, and that is the whole | 
question on which my right hon. Friend | 


is proposing te attack the provisions of 
the Budget. That is the utmost, out of 
this £1,100,000, to which, under any 
circumstances, the contribution of Ireland 
to the Imperial Exchequer is involved. 
There is an old maxim, “ De minimis 
non curat lex.’ No one who has 
observed the course which has _ been 
taken in regard to Ireland will think that 
the loss of £6,000 upon that account, as 
compared with the increased Expenditure, 
from year to year, is any great matter. 
That is the whole of the argument of my 


Sir W. Harcourt 
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The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said, “ The Home 
Rule Bill will so tie you up that you 
could not possibly reduce the Customs 
Duty.” “ Why not ?” he said ; “because 
it would diminish the contribution of 
Ireland to the Imperial Exchequer.” So 
it would now if you reduce the Customs, 


If you reduced the Tea Duty Id., of. 


course England would contribute less to 
the Exchequer from the Tea Duty than 
Ireland. That fallacy which has been 
doing duty all over the country as to our 
being tied up by the Home Rule Bill is 
really the shallowest fallacy I have heard. 
What is the contribution of Ireland to 
England now? It is the difference 
between what you receive from Ireland 
and what you spend upon Ireland, 
Supposing you reduce the Customs 
Duties, the contribution from Ireland is 
less. It does not make the smallest 
difference, if you reduce the Customs 
Duties as regards the Irish contribution, 
from what would happen if you reduced 
them under present circumstances, and 
that is the extent of the grievance the 
right hon. Gentleman has raised upon 
this question of the £1,100,000. My 
right hon. Friend said I might ask him if 
he did not increase the Income Tax, 
what tax he would propose, and he very 
discreetly declined to answer that ques- 
tion. I observed also that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite carefully abstained 
from any suggestion of the kind. He 
made a very eloquent denunciation of the 
Income Tax. Well, Sir, it is very easy to 
make aneloquent denunciation of any tax. 
The right hon. Gentleman opposite took 
great credit for his courage in the pro- 
posal of various taxes. Some of those 
proposals were not fortunate, and some 
not succeed. Our ancestors, with 
much smaller resources and smaller 
population, devoted £28,000,000 to the 
reduction of the Debt, while we, with 
our increased resources and population, 
devote only £25,000,000 to that purpose. 
I do not, however, want to go back on 
that controversy. The right hon. Gentle- 
man made a very ingenious and able 
Party attack on the Budget. I do not 
complain of that at all. It is his busi- 
ness to do so. It was the part he had to 
play, and he played it very well. He 
had a certain card up his sleeve, which 
I heard of for the first time. [“ Oh!"] 
That may astonish hon, Gentlemen, but 
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they seem to be better acquainted with 
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that card than I am. The right bon. 
Gentleman said very properly that I was 
a student of his speeches, but unfortu- 
nately those portions of his speeches which 
dealt with the card have passed from my 
memory. Well, I will try to speak by 
the card, though I can only imperfectly 
gather what this portentous card said. 
It appears from the representation of the 
right hon. Gentleman to have demanded 
the redress of certain inequalities in 
taxation, and I understand that the right 
hon. Gentleman admits that those in- 
equalities exist. If so, it proves to have 
been a true card—I might say a correct 
card—and, it seems to me, a card which 
reals ® very important lesson and 
deserves attention, in order that those 
inequalities may be examined and re- 
dressed in future. After the attention 
which the right hon. Gentieman has 
bestowed on the card, I will also study it 
varefully and do what I can to give 
redress to the inequalities which it sets 
forth. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman does not suggest that I said 
that there were inequalities ? The card 
itself suggested an injustice. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will let me have a 
copy of the ecard, and I will form my 
own opinion on it. I certainly gathered 
from him that he did not dispute the 
accuracy of the ecard, and, therefore, if 
the card is a true card, we ought to cor- 
rect the evils it sets forth. The right 
hon. Gentleman also said, with reference 
to the Income Tax, what was perfectly 
true—namely, that it falls with consider- 
able weight upon persons to whom it is 
a serious burden. But, unfortunately, 
that is true of all taxes. In the contro- 
versies which have taken place between 
the right hon. Gentleman and myself, I 
have made the statement, which I believe 
to be absolutely correct, that the tendency 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s finance was 
to relieve direct taxation at the expense 
of indirect taxation. I have had the 
figures worked out as regards the propor- 
tion of direct to indirect taxes in various 
years. In 1886-7, before the right hon, 
Gentleman’s advent to the Treasury, the 
proportion of indirect taxes was 54°4 per 
cent., against 45°5 per cent. of direct 
taxes. But in 1890-1 the figures were :— 
Indirect taxes, 55°9 per cent., against 
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44 per cent. of direct taxes. The House 
will, therefore, see that, in a sensible 
degree, the right hon. Gentleman had 
reduced direct taxation in almost exactly 
the same proportion as he had increased 
the amount of indirect taxation ; and if 
the proposals which the Government 
now make with reference to the Income 
Tax are approved, it is remarkable that 
we shall have exactly returned to the 
proportions between direct and indirect 
taxation which existed before the right 
hon. Gentleman started, because the 
figures will be 54°7 per cent. of in- 
direct taxes, against 45°2 per cent. 
of direct taxes. I referred in my 
Budget speech on Monday to the fact 
that the knell of indirect taxation was 
rung in 1885 by the proposal which the 
right hon. Member for Bristol (Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach) then carried for in- 
creasing the Income 


Committee. 


Tax to 8d. The 
reason then stated—for that change was 
that the weight of direct taxation was 
out of all proportion when compared 
with the great weight of indirect taxation, 
and if that were true at that time it is 
still more true in the present position of 
taxation. That is the reason—the im- 
portant reason—which bas led us to make 
no proposal for increasing the indirect 
taxation of the country. We believe 
that the proportion of indirect taxation 
to direct taxation is greater when it ought 
to be less, and that is a very important 
consideration in dealing with the relative 
taxation as it falls on different classes of 
the community. Ido not exactly under- 
stand what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant when he said that the sting of the 
ecard was in its tail, Did he mean that 


he, as well as the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the London University 
(Sir John Lubbock), would refuse to 


make provision for the Debt, and is he 
prepared to take the responsibility for 
such a refusal ? I should imagine that 
the right hon. Member for the London 
University is not a man to leave the Debt 
uncovered, and I should like to know 
what his ideas on the subject really are. 
Do those two right hon. Gentlemen refuse 
to put Id. of this charge on direct taxa- 
tion, and, having increased the propor- 
tion of indirect taxation compared with 
direct taxation during the last Parlia- 
ment, do they desire to continue the same 
practice and to place the additional 
burden of the additional expenditure, 
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in the present case, not on direct, but ou 
indirect taxation? That is a question 
which we are entitled to ask ; and if we 
are to have a Division on the subject, we 
desire to know whether the increased 
Expenditure which has led to the deficit 
is, or is not, to be met by increasing the 
Income Tax ? If it is not, the only con- 
clusion we can come to is that they are 
prepared to throw the whole weight of 
this burden on indirect taxation. I think 
we are entitled to some statement upon 
this point, and we shall then know where 
we are and how to proceed. 

Str J. GORST (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is a perfect master of financial assertion, 
but I confess I was rather astonished to 
hear even him state that my right hon, 
Friend the late Chancellor of — the 
Exchequer disturbed the proportion of 
indirect and direct taxation in favour of 
direct taxation by increasing the amount 
of indirect taxes and decreasing the 
amount of direct taxes. So far as my 
right hon. Friend disturbed the pro- 
portion of these two taxes, the effect was 
exactly the opposite. He imposed 
Estate Duties, and increased the Succes- 
sion Duties, which tended to, and 
had the effect of, inereasing direct 
taxation, and he took 2d. off the 
Tea Duty, which tended to aud had the 
effect of decreasing indirect taxation. 
Therefore, as far as the action of my 
right hon. Friend went, it tended in a 
directly opposite direction to that which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has just 
asserted. What did, in fact, take place 
during the late Parliament was that the 
produce of indirect taxation grew, while 
that from direct taxation declined ; and 
to the increase in the one, notwithstand- 
ing the reduction in the Tea Duty, and 
the decrease in the other, notwithstanding 
the increase in the Succession Duties, is 
attributable the alteration in the propor- 
tions between the two taxes. I am also 
very surprised at so extremely acute a 
debater as the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer misunderstanding the point about 
the card. Successive Liberal Adminis- 
trations, as well as successive Conservative 
Administrations, have continued to levy 
a uniform tax upon tea and tobacco, 
which has had the effeet of making the 
poor man pay more than the rich 
man for tea and tobacco; but these 
Administrations imposed that — uni- 
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form tax on tea and tobacco because 
it passes the wit of the financial 
advisers of the Government and of the 
Inland Revenue Authorities to devise 
any workable scheme by which an ad 
valorem duty could with advantage to 
the State be imposed. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It was 
tried in vain. 

Sir JOHN GORST: As the right 
hon. Gentlemau says, it was tried and 
tried in vain. It cannot be done. But 
what happened at the last Election ? 
Certain financial authorities who followed 
the right hon. Gentleman took upon 
themselves to tell the electors that the 
placing of a higher duty on the poor 
man’s tea and tobacco than on the rich 
man’s tea and tobacco was one of the 
monstrous iniquities of the late Govern- 
ment, and that if they would only dis- 
place the late Government and put the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite and his 
friends in Office this monstrous iniquity 
would be forthwith redressed. The 
point of the case, therefore, is that 
having displaced the late Government, 
and having put the present Government 
in Office, this monstrous injustice, on 
which hon. Geutlemen opposite enlarged 
so eloquently to the electorate during the 
General Election, remains unredressed, and 
the Prime Minister, the greatest financial 
authority in the country, tells us its re- 
dress has been vainly tried and cannot be 
carried out. I hope the Committee and 
people out-of-doors will note the moral of 
the present discussion, and, next time an 
attempt is made to impose upon people 
by these monstrous and unfounded asser- 
tions, will remember that the promises 
and assurances made to them at the last 
General Election cannot be carried out, 
and, consequently, will resolve not to be 
so easily led away the next time such 
promises are made to them. 

*Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bod- 
min) said, that his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer com- 
plained that the subject of Home Rule 
had been imported into the Debate. He 
was afraid that spectre would turn up 
very often. It was impossible for any 
person, as it had been impossible for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer himself, to 
keep out of his mind, in the consideration 
of the present Budget, the proposed 
financial arrangements for Ireland which 
were contemplated to come into force 
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next year under Home Rule, and which 
would dislocate altogether our present 
financial system. He did not propose to 
continue the discussion on the eard trick. 
How much use had been made of it at 
the General Election he did not know. 
Some hon. Members on the Ministerial 
side, in whose favour it was used, seemed 
disposed now to disavow the card trick. 
But, however that might be, 7’he Star 
newspaper, which had a keen eye for 
electioneering action and facts, said this 
particular card had done a great deal for 
the Party now in power. The point 
on which he wished to insist was that it 
was a vulgar appeal to the mind of 
vulgar and ignorant people to take the 
incidence of one tax by itself and say 
whether that was or was not unjust. It 
was perfectly true that the poor man’s 
tea and tobacco were taxed to a greater 
degree than the rich man’s tea and to- 
bacco; but to say, therefore, that the poor 
man was more heavily taxed than the 
rich man, passing over a hundred con- 
siderations that ought to be taken into 
account, Was simply an appeal to 
ignorance, and was & most corrupt and 
improper method of seeking the suffrages 
of the electors. The man who made the 
appeal must be equally ignorant himself, 
or something worse. He rose, however, for 
the purpose of offering some sympathetic 
criticism to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, who found himself ina position 
of considerable difficulty. He rejoiced 
that his right hon. Friend was able to 
elaim that he was one of the economists. 
He could remember a time when the 
economic ardour of his right hon, Friend 
was not so manifest. He remembered a 
time when the Treasury was the object 


of his right hon. Friend's — special 
abhorrence, and when he viewed the 
economic action of that Department 


as the fatal machinery which brought 
to confusion every Government. He 
had remembrance of a time when his 
right hon. Friend was seareely on speak- 
ing terms with the representatives of the 
Treasury, when he was for judicious 
expenditure and not for judicious 
retrenchment. It did not happen in his 
own time. He was not recalling an old 
personal sorrow. A little experience of 


the Treasury had had a curious effect 
upon the present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and also upon the noble Lord 
the Member for South Paddington. Those 
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distinguished Members of the House, 
each in his turn, were in favour of a 
generous system of finance. Each seemed 
to be of opinion that not petty economy, 
but generous expenditure, would gain the 
support of the people. Each of them 
went to the Treasury. The noble Lord 
sacrificed his Office and almost his career 
in the strenuous resistance to increased 
expenditure, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was another example of con- 
version brought about by that powerful 
Office. The irony of the situation was 
indeed complete. His right hon. Friend 
now found himself not only a disciple of 
economy, but also found him proposing 
an additional Id. on Income Tax. He 
remembered his right hon, Friend taking 
the chair at a public meeting for the 
abolition of the Income Tax. It hap- 
pened a many years ago, he 
admitted ; but he still remembered the 
strong language in which his right hon. 
Friend denounced the iniquity of that 
impost, its interference with trade, its 
injustice, and many other accusations, 
All this, he ventured to submit, suggested 
one lesson in the way of good economy 
for his right hon, Friend at the head of 
the Government, It was said that they 
ought to put into the Exchequer a man of 
an economical turn of mind. The lesson 
the experiences of his right hon, Friend 
taught was that they must do nothing 
of the kind. On the contrary, if they 
found a Member of the Government in- 
clined to favour generous expenditure let 
them put him in the Exchequer and he 
would soon grow out of that opinion, and 
would exercise a strong influence over 
his Colleagues. That was the true way 
to secure economy and efficiency in the 
Administration. There was another 
lesson which might be derived from the 
Budget speech of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. If they wanted to be really 
economical and to pervade with a spirit 
of economy the whole Administration of 
the country, they had better not indulge 
in too optimistic a view of the financial 
condition of the country. There was, 
he thought, in the speech of his right 
hon. Friend too optimistic a view of the 
actual situation. They were face to face 
with a declining Revenue. They were 
on the downward grade. Now, a country 
could go on in prosperity long after the 
springs of prosperity had themselves 
become weakened, because it had had in 
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former years a large surplus of savings 
over expenditure, and the surplus might 
remain though the prosperity itself was 
declining. ‘The surplus of income would 
not go all at once, and it was a delusion 
to appeal to the circumstance that we 
were still saving something as a proof of 
prosperity. The facts to which his right 
hon. Friend referred as showing that they 
were still in a good situation were 
quite consistent with a real appre- 
hension that they were not in a good 
financial condition. His right hon. 
Friend at the head of the Government 
would remember perfectly well how he 
took occasion in making a Financial 
Statement, now some 25 years ago, to 
draw attention to the analysis of our com- 
mercial and iudustrial position as depen- 
dent upon the relative ease of working 
of the coalfields of this country, made 
about that time by Professor Jevons. 
There were those who thought that the 
forecast of Prefessor Jevons had been 
diseredited by experience [Sir W. Har- 
court: Hear, hear!] His right 
hon. Friend seemed to be of that opinion, 
but he had, perhaps, better consult his 
chief; for he believed the Prime 
Minister did not share the view that the 
anticipations of Professor Jevons could be 
discredited. So far from having been dis- 
credited, Professor Jevons’ anticipations 
had been entirely fulfilled. The compe- 
tition we were meeting with from the rest 
of the world had had the effeet of bringing 
about the arrest of prosperity which 
Professor Jevons had predicted, and a 
falling-off in the increase of our activity 
in almost mathematical correspondence 
with his prophecy. That was the situation 
now. If they looked at the Returns of the 
Income Tax Assessments, to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had paid the 
greatest attention, it would be seen that 
they did not exhibit a growth in in- 
dustrial prosperity, but rather a decline. 
That was admitted so far as Schedule A 
was concerned. It was admitted to be 
still more manifest with respect to the 
assessments under Schedule B. “ But,” 
said the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
“Schedule D shows an increase”; but over 
one-half of its assessment dealt with in- 
comes from property rather than from in- 
comes resulting from industry and from 
professional employment. It included 
receipts from mines, canals, railways, and 
Colonial investments, and other sources 
which, in fact, arose from accumulated 
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savings. If they looked to the portion 
of Schedule D which was strictly con- 
fined to the assessment of trading and 
professional incomes, they would not find 
an increase there, or, if they found any 
increase at all, it would be an extremely 
small one, even where it was found it was a 
declining increase. The situation was a 
serious one, inasmuch as they were face te 
face with increasing expenditure, with the 
springs of industry, which, if they were 
not so far weakened as to deprive the 
country of surpluses, were so far 
weakened as to give declining surpluses. 
Therefore, it had become necessary that 
the strictest attention should be paid to 
economy in Expenditure. The apparent 
increase in our Expenditure which had 
been going on in recent years did not 
represent the actual increase. Whatever 
they might find to be the cause of the 
phenomenon—aud as to that a great deal 
could be said on both sides—everyone 
admitted that during the last 20 years 
prices had fallen from 20 to 30 per cent., 
so that, so far as the expenditure of the 
country upon raw material and purchase 
of stores for the different Services was 
concerned, it implied a larger expenditure. 
His right hon. Friend had been casting 
about to meet a still greater deficiency 
next year, and he intimated that if it 
had not been for considerations of time 
he would have preferred an augmentation 
of the Death Duties to an augmentation 
of the Income Tax. He could not 
altogether agree with that proposition, 
and would put in a little demurrer or 
caveat to the assumption that that 
augmentation was to be preferred. Some 
financiers had said that the great charm 
of indirect taxation was that it was im- 
posed without being recognised—that a 
good deal of money could be obtained 
without the taxpayer knowing that he 
was paying. But he did not suppose 
auyone on the Front Ministerial Bench 
agreed with that cynical maxim. They 
would consider it a drawback in the case 
of indirect taxation if the taxpayer did 
not appreciate the fact that he was 
making a contribution towards the Ex- 
penditure of the country. The same 
argument applied—and applied with 
greater foree—in the case of the 
Death Duty. Who did pay the Death 
Duty ? Some people said the man who 
was dead. If that were so, he, at least, did 
not appreciate the fact that it was being 
paid. A man could have no motive for 
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economy in knowing that at his death 
such and such a sum would be taken from 
his estate. Nor did those who received 
money subject to the Succession Duties ap- 
preciate the fact that they were suffering 
or being muleted or contributing to the 
Expenditure of the country. The tax 
was not viewed with that acute personal 
apprehension with which other forms of 
direct taxation were regarded. It was, 
in fact, an abstraction from the capital 
of the country, and the survivor did not 
feel under any obligation to make it 
up out of his income by diminishing his 
expenditure. On the ground that the 
Death Duties were taken out of the 
capital of the country for current Expendi- 
ture, there was much to be said against a 
great enlargement of the Revenue from 
those duties as compared with the Income 
Tax. If the appreciation of what he 
was called upon to pay led the taxpayer 
to exercise an influence over the Ex- 
penditure of the country, then let that 
expenditure be brought home to him as 
directly as possible. If they wished to 
evade the knowledge and the con- 
sequent influence of the taxpayer, then 
they might resort to indirect taxation. 
They received a not altogether ridiculous 
sum at present from the Death Duties. 
They levied from them £8,000,000, a fair 
proportion of the Revenue of the country. 
He had risen for the purpose of pointing 
out that the present situation was one 
which required very grave and serious 
attention, and that they ought not to 
indulge in any optimistic expectations. 
It was pleasant for hon. Members of the 
House who did not wish to see a heavy 
increase of taxation to hear the optimistic 
views of the Chancellorof the Exchequer ; 
and he (Mr. Courtney) made these 
observations by way of demurrer against 
the view that the policy of increasing 
the Death Duties was one which should 
receive unreserved approval. He would 
add one word in favour of keeping up a 
due proportion of indirect taxation. He 
could not accept the policy of a free 
breakfast table, unless they had some 
system of direct taxation, which would 
be brought home to the less wealthy tax- 
payers. The Prime Minister had on one 
occasion spoken of his polygamous 
attachment to the two handmaids — 
direct and indirect taxation. 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Bigamous 
union. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, however im- 
moral might be the suggestion involved in 
this description, he was glad to know that 
the right hon. Gentleman had an abiding 
respect for these two handmaids. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : 
hear ! 

*Mr. COURTNEY said, that indirect 
taxation must not be neglected, though 
direct taxation might probably be, to a 
large extent, our mainstay in the future. 
He protested against the deduction 
drawn from the action of the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Bristol 


Committee. 


Hear, 


(Sir M. Hicks-Beach), that any 
chance of modifying our system of 


indirect taxation in the future was 
altogether lost. The scheme of the 
Budget of 1885 was a fair and honest 
attempt to secure a due contribution to 
the Expenditure of the country from both 
streams of taxation, and it was defeated 
by a combination which could not be 
looked back upon with pleasure, and the 
remembrance of which was, perhaps, not 
agreeable to either Party. But he de- 
murred to the view of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that the dictum laid down 
by his predecessor was something that 
should guide his conduct in the future. 
It was one of the greatest tasks which a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
undertake that he should be able to 
devise some automatic method of 
levying direct and indirect taxation 
together, so that there should be the 
least disturbance of trade. 

Sir W. HARCOURT said, he had 
not expressed any opinion against indirect 
taxation; but he had quoted the right 
hon. Gentleman to show that it did not 
lie in the mouth of the Party opposite to 
complain of direct taxation. 

Mr. COURTNEY was glad to have 
elicited that explanation, and to learn 
that the right hon. Gentleman considered 
he had both streams of taxation in reserve. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Especially 
with regard to liquor. 

*Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
overlook the liquor revenue, but the 
Chanceilor of the Exchequer had said 
that was declining. The economic 
future of this country was a matter of 
the gravest character, especially as with 
a declining trade and Revenue they had 
to meet increased Expenditure. Eng- 
lish literature had recently been enriched 
by a volume, the offering of an intellect 
nurtured at Oxford, but ripened amid 
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Southern Seas. 
races confined in the future to the Tem- 
perate Zones if the Mongolians did not 
oust them from possession ; with growing 
hindrances to the international migra- 
tion of labour; with an ever enlarging 
State organisation of industry. Poetic 
inspiration, personal ambition, indivi- 
dual distinetion would dwindle and dis- 
appear. The picture was not exhila- 
rating, but it was qualified by the promise 
of material comfort and material pros- 
perity. But that qualification might be 
offered at the Antipodes with their large 
reserves of unoeeupied and undeveloped 
resources. What was the prospect here, 
with a teeming population ever pressing 
on the margin of existence 2 The diffi- 
culties of the future at home were such 
that our present experiences hilist seem 
trivial. It was looking forward to the future, 
and seeing how the prophecies to which he 
referred at the commencement of his 
observations had practically been reaching 
their fulfilment, and seeing also how, 
with our crowded population, we should 
have tremendous problems to grappte 
with hereafter, that he strenuously urged 
on all those who had anything todo with 
the finances of the country the necessity 
of economy, and of bringing home to 
every taxpayer the effeets of that Ex- 
penditure by making the organisation in 
respect to taxation such as to check 
further drains on our resources, which at 
present were threatened with very serious 
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and growing demands, 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, that, as he re- 
presented a constituency in the main 
agricultural, he should like to be allowed 
to say a few werds on this financial 
question. They would be few words, 
because he felt he should not be justified 
in taking up the time of the House with 
the expression of views which, though 
he believed they were entertained more 
widely than was generally supposed, did 
not very often find open expression. 
Ilowever that might be, he conceived it 
to be the duty of every agricultural 
Member sitting on the Opposition side of 
the House to take this opportunity—and, 
indeed, every opportunity that might 
offer itself—of bringing before the notice 
of the agriculturists of the country, and 
more especially of the agricultural la- 
bourers, the way in which for the second 
time they had been outwitted, juggled, 
and deceived by the promises of the 


Mr. Courtney 
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Party opposite. He could not help a 
feeling something akin to pity for hon, 
Members opposite when he saw the 
humiliation they were exposed to day by 
day. He would commend to them the 
study of their own extra-Parliamentary 
speeches andelection addresses—he meant, 
of course, those of them who had ad- 
dressed almost exclusively agricultural 
constituencies. He had no hesitation in 
saying that at the last General Election 
dozens of seats were won by Gladstonian 
Liberals because they were able to make 
the labourers believe in numberless un- 
scrupulous misrepresentations directed 
against the Conservative Party, and in 
abundant promises as to what the Glad- 
stonian Liberals would do if only they 
were returned to power, Of these mis- 
representations, although he — suffered 
through them as much —perhaps more— 
than any other hon, Member of the 
Ifouse, he wished to say nothing now. 
Ile preferred to let bygones be bygones. 
But as to the promises made, how had 
they been redeemed ? How had the 
Government dealt with the interests of 
agriculture ¥ Let the Budget answer 
that question. They had, in time of 
peace, imposed a tax, or increased a tax, 
which they knew would prove a special 
hardship on the agricultural class, which, 
unless the Government’s own utterances 
were dishonest, they professed to believe 
more deserving of relief than any other, 
It was said that there was to be an in- 
quiry—an inquiry into what? — Into 
something which was thoroughly well 
known. Surely the Government did not 
think that this device would sueceed—and 
that they would be able to cajole the con- 
stituencies a second time. He should be 
out of Order in saying more on this 
matter than that he could not think that 
the inquiry was seriously intended. 
Had they no means of meeting — this 
deficit of £1,500,000 than by the impo- 
sition of Id. on the Income Tax 2? Yes; 
they had a remedy at their hand. They 
had a remedy at their doors which would 
not only meet the deficit, but provide 
them with a surplus, and not only revive 
trade and agriculture, but provide em- 
ployment for thousands of working men. 
Ile believed that a complete revision of 
our fiscal system in the direction of im- 
posing duties upon foreign imports was 
the only way in which our trade and 
agriculture could be rescued from the 
ruiu that was impending. The opinions 
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of the civilised world, as evidenced by 
their action, were, with the exception of 
England, on the side of those who 
believed that the protection of their own 
industries and their own labour was the 
first duty of those who loved their 
country. Protection would come in this 
country, and he believed that the states- 
man who took up the question would 
find an amount of support and sympathy 
from the country which would astonish 
both sides of the House. As one of the 
last of the old Tories, he had made his pro- 
test against our fiscal system, and pointed 
out a remedy to meet the deficit which 
would be in every way efficacious, and the 
most effectual that could be devised. 
He should like to give the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer an opportunity of making a 
“ petty economy ” which he might do by 
making the Income Tax year run from 
May 6th to May 6th, instead of from 
April 6th to April 6th. It was clear that 
the month now current—that was from 6th 
April last-——the collection of the extra Id. 
would yield nearly £200,000, The 
normal monthly value of the Id. was 
£150,000, and, May Ist being a specially 
heavy pay day, the amount would be 
very little short of that amount. All the 
payments for dividends, &c. falling due 
the Ist May were already made out, and 
ready to be posted on Saturday, and it 
would be physically impossible to alter 
the amount. Asan instance, he might 
say that the Bank of England had about 
31,000 distinct warrants ready for issue, 
and that was only one instance out of 
many. All that could be done by the 
issuing houses or those persons charged 
with the collection of the tax was to refer 
the Government to the parties owning the 
dividends, and it would be the duty of 
the Government to apply to each of these 
persons, in many cases for a few pence 
only. There could be no doubt but that 
the amount thus collected would be very 
short of that collected through the 
ordinary channels ; and, by making the 
alteration of date he proposed, a saving 
probably of £20,000 or £30,000 to the 
Revenue would be effected. He reeom- 
mended this te the consideration of the 
right hon. Gentleman as a “ petty 
economy ” worthy of his consideration. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) did 
not wish to revive any point raised about 
the elections, although he himself was a 
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strong sufferer in some of the cards thatwere 
issued. He thought the discussion had 
been useful as showing that really greater 
are onght to be taken in the use of 
language, so as to guard against reck- 
less statements, possibly on both sides. 
With regard to what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said respect- 
ing the revision of direct and 
indirect taxation, he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if he would be willing 
to lay on the Table of the House the 
document he had readfrom? He agreed 
there should be a decided tendency to 
increase direct rather than indirect taxa- 
tion, and, at the same time, to keep those 
two substantial forms of income. What 
he desired to say a word or two about 
was the Income Tax. The Budget was the 
old story, directly a Liberal Government 
got into power, of increasing the Income 
Tax. He had on six or seven occasions, 
in different Sessions, directed attention to 
the system of taxation by the Income 
Tax, and the effect it had upon the 
smaller payers. He ventured to think 
that if Radical Members realised that 
the great bulk of the payers of the In- 
come Tax were small people, they would 
be really more concerned about them than 
they were at present. He believed the 
time weuld come when the case of the 
small payers of the Income Tax would 
be regarded with the greatest solicitation 
by the Radical Party, because they were 
rapidly becoming one of the largest ele- 
ments of the Constitution. In Schedule 
D, which embraced all the industries of 
this country except agriculture, and 
a great proportion of the real workers of this 
country, he found that of those who paid 
Income Tax exactly half, or 225,000 per- 
sous, paid on incomes of under £200 a 
year. In addition to that, 1-4th more, or 
106,000 persons, paid Income Tax upon 
incomes of from £200 to £300 a year. 
Therefore, in Schedule D they got the 
startling fact that half the payers of 
Income Tax paid upon less than £200, 
and a quarter of the whole paid upon 
sums of from £200 to £300 a year. 
Under the present system a great many 
even of the working classes were forced 
to pay Income Tax, and he had received 
many letters from members of the work- 
ing classes on this point. The lower 
stratum of the Income Tax payers had 
increased of late years to an enormous 
extent. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
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quer would doubtless say this was an 
indication of the growing prosperity of 
the country. No doubt this increase was 
an indication of the growing prosperity of 
the country; but it was important, at the 
same time, to see not only how this class 
was growing, but how the Income Tax 
affected them. In 1874 there were 
39,000 persons paying Income Tax 
under Schedule D on incomes from £200 
to £300 a year. In 1889 the number 
had risen to 106,000. That showed the 
enormous increase in the number of the 
small persons who were now brought 
within the meshes of the Income Tax, 
and who were going to be specially 
taxed by this Budget. This Budget 
affected persons who were not the drones 
of society, but those who were pro- 
moting the industry and the weaith of the 
country. ‘The number of persons earning 
from £500 to £1,000 a year was almost 
stationary ; and the number of persons 
who paid Income Tax on £1,000 and 
upwards had absolutely decreased during 
the last few years. ‘This was a healthy 
symptom in every respect, because the 
fact showed that the distribution of 
profits had widely extended. But an 
enormous portion of the Budget deficiency 
was now being placed on the shoulders 
of the struggling classes, many of whom 
were the best citizens of the State, deriving 
nothing from the increased expenditure. 
A difference should be made in the tax 
as it affected those who were earning 
their livelihood and those who derived 
their incomes from spontaneous sources 
or from capital. In increasing the tax, 
therefore, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ought to have taken advantage of 
the opportunity to make some difference 
between the taxation of those who had to 
work for their living, especially in the 
lower grades, and those who had not. A 
persons who possessed £200 a year in 
Consols paid the same amount of Income 
Tax as the man who had to earn that 
amount of money by the sweat of his 
brow. The amount of the rebate was 
the same, but the two individuals were in 
a totally different position. The man 
with his income in Consols could, if he 
wished, spend every Id. of it on reason- 
able expenditure ; but the man who had 
to labour for the same amount must 
devote a considerable portion of his 
income to life insurance, allowance for 
sickness, for being accidentally thrown out 
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of work, and for other contingencies, 
These things imposed an absolute tax of 
at least 3s. in the £1, which the prudent 
man was bound to provide for, but which 
the man who had an income spontaneously 
from sources of capital need not do. It 
seemed to him that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in increasing the amount of 
the Income Tax, was inflicting a great 
hardship upon this large class of the 
community; and he (Mr. Bartley) 
entered his protest agaiust the action 
of the right hon. Gentleman in not 
taking into consideration the _ effect 
on the industrial incomes by _ this 
increase. Instead of this class of 
people receiving consideration in a 
period when they needed it, an additional 
hardship had been put upon them. He 
thought they ought to do away with the 
anomaly arising from two classes of 
income ; and those persons who enjoyed 
a spontaneous income from capital should 
not be allowed to pay exactly the same 
amount as those whose incomes were 
dependent on their labours, and which 
in most cases ceased on their death. 
*Mr. GOSCHEN:: The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has appealed to us to say 
whether we should vote against the 
Resolution. I know that itis rarely that 
an Opposition takes the responsibility of 
framing a counter Budget. That is a 
demand sometimes put to an Opposition, 
but which, I think, is never complied 
with, and Ido not propose that we should 
comply with it on the present occasion, 
Clearly we could not vote for a deficit, 
and, therefore, I should recommend my 
right hon. Friend the Member for the 
London University not to press his 
Motion to a Division, Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
mention a point with regard to direct and 
indirect taxation. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman includes in his figures relating 
to direct taxation the 2d. which 
was put on specially for war purposes in 
the year 1885. I looked upon that 2d. 
as an item which ought certainly to be 
taken off, and it was taken off at the 
earliest opportunity. Otherwise my 
movement was in the direction of 
reducing indirect taxation and increasing 
direct taxation. I reduced the Tea 
Duties, portion of the Tobaceo Duty, 
and at the same time I put on the Estate 
Duty and increased the Succession 
Duty. Therefore, so far as my personal 
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action is concerned, I certainly did 
nothing to relieve direct taxation. All 
my movements were the other way. The 
country, if I may use the phrase, drank so 
merrily during one or two of these years 
that, notwithstanding my reductions, 
they forced an increased receipt from 
indirect taxation upon the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I cannot be held 
responsible for that increase in the pro- 
portion of the indirect taxation which 
came from such a souree. I think it 
also to be borne in mind, though the 
right hon. Gentleman cannot technically 
be bound to do so, that the large sum 
paid towards free education went 
exactly to the same class as are most 
benefited by the reduction of indirect 
taxation. The working classes gained 
more through free education than 
they would have gained if the money 
had been spent on the abolition 
of the Tea Duties. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that we had _ used 
the argument that the Government 
would be hampered as _ regards the 
Customs Duties by the Irish proposals, 
and he said that he thought they would 
not be hampered any more than they are 
now. I can put two cases which would 
show you where you would be hampered. 
Suppose we were to propose to abolish 
the whole of the Tea Duties. That 
would be a loss of £3,000,000 ; and the 
Irish share would be £353,000. But 
now we could recoup ourselves for a 
great portion of that loss, and probably 
it would be necessary to do so by a re- 
organisation of taxation in different 
directions. Supposing, for the sake of 
argument, that the whole of this amount 
was put on various forms of stamp 
transactions and Death Duties, the pro- 
portion of Ireland to that would be 
1-18ti. We could recoup by that 
£166,000, and our loss then would be 
£187,000, whereas now we should have 
to bear the whoie loss of £353,000. In 
round figures there would be a loss of 
£200,090 out of the small contribution 
which Ireland would pay. Again, sup- 
pose you were to propose to abolish the 
Tea Duty and recoup yourselves by an 
increase in the Excise, theoretically you 
could get back a portion of that from Lre- 
land as Ireland's share ; but you would be 
taxing a particular commodity to which 
the Irish would be most specially opposed. 
You would have to get your extra money 
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through the goodwill of the Irish Exe- 
cutive, and I think you would find that 
such an operation, though comparatively 
easy now, would, when the relations of 
the two countries as regards taxation are 
entirely different, become a more difficult 
operation. 

*Sir JOHN LUBBOCK said, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 
reply, did not meet the substance of his 
argument, but picked out certain items, 
which he said were particularly British ; 
but they must consider, not particular 
sums, but the Expenditure as a whole. 
The right hon. Gentleman went on toargue 
that if they reduced the Customs they 
should relieve Great Britain and Ireland 
in proportion even under the Home Rule 
Bill. But under that Bill, if the Customs 
were abolished, Great Britain would still 
contribute many millions to, in fact, the 
whole of the Imperial Expenditure, 
while Ireland would then contribute 
nothing. However, he was obliged to 
the Committee for allowing him to bring 
the matter before them. In response to 
the appeal of the right hon. Gentleman 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer he 
would withdraw his Amendment, and not 
put the Committee to the trouble of a 
Division. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


*Sir J. DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury )moved the following Amend- 
ment, to be added at the end of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Resolu- 
tion :— 

* Provided that in the case of Lands, Tene- 
ments, and Hereditaments chargeable with In- 
come Tax under Schedules A and B of the said 
Act, the annual value on which such Income 
Tax is assessed shall be the net and not the 
gross value thereof.” 

Ile said, in connection with the proposed 
increase of Id. to the Income Tax, he 
wished to call special attention to the 
grievances under which the agricultural 
interest laboured at the present time. 
The great depression in agriculture wae 
shown by the fact that 1,165,000 acres 
had passed out of cultivation since the 
year 1882. They had also the statement 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer that 
the vield of Id. in the Income Tax under 
Sehedule A had fallen from £217,000 
down to £191,000. These two facts 
alone showed the extent of the agrieu!- 
tural suffering, and yet this was the occa- 
sion taken to impose an extra Id. In- 
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come Tax upon that interest. He should 
like the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
follow a precedent he created on Monday 
night, when he proposed to remit a single 
tax upon certain stamps on the ground 
that it was a falling and unproductive 
tax. The agricultural industry was a 
falling industry, and he should, therefore, 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to apply 
the same argument to that interest. He 
pointed out that the Income Tax under 
Schedules A and B was levied upon the 
gross value of the incomes ; but in 
the case of the agriculturists they never 
received that figure from the land. 
In one of his remarkable speeches as far 
back as 1853 the present Prime Minister 
argued this question very thoroughly 
and made great admissions. The right 
hon. Gentleman, who at that time was 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, said in 
the first place that— 
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“Land pays not on an income assessed by the 
possessors, but by a standard independent of 
them, without the smallest deduction in respect 
of the difference between gross and net 
income.” 

The right hon. Gentleman in that speech 
went on to say— 

“It is obvious that in order to estimate how 
much land and houses really pay we must 
deduct the whole difference between gross and 
net income. What are the deductions which 
ought to be allowed for this difference? If we 
had to construct a new scheme, what should 
we be called on, and I must say what should we 
in justice be compelled, to allow on this score ?’s 


Then the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to lay down the deductions which 
ought to be allowed for, such as repairs, 
insurance, law charges, agency, and 
management, estimating that 16 per cent. 


should be allowed in respect of these 
matters. At the present period the 
agriculturists of this country were 


labouring under great difficulties, At 


the period to which he referred, the 
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sive. It was a national question, for the 
nation itseif had a vast interest in making 
this great industry prosperous, and seeing 
that it was not unduly oppressed by taxa- 
tion. The subventions in aid of local 
rates seemed to be thought specially 
favourable to land ; but from the Return 
which had been presented to that House 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler) it would 
be seen that no special advantage was 
given to country districts. In order 
to find what the real charge was 
the rateable value per head must 
be taken, and the amount paid in 
rates on that basis must be calculated; 
and while in country districts this was 
14s. 7d., in urban districts it was 15s. 8d., 
in boroughs 18s., and in London 387s. 6d. 
He gave up the case with regard to 
London ; but why should rural districts 
be charged 14s. 7d. as compared with 
15s. 8d. for urban districts ? When they 
considered for what purposes rates were 
required they would see that the people 
in rural districts paid very much in ex- 
cess of what they required, and that the 
rates were really taxes upon production, 
and not for services received. He thought, 
therefore, that the rural districts were 
entitled to some remission, and that the 
Income Tax should be charged on the 
rateable value instead of on the gross. 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would allow the tax to be levied in that 
way he would confer a great boon upon 
the agricultural interest. He begged to 
move the Amendment which stood in his 
hame, 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the Question, to add the words 
“Provided that in the case of Lands, Tene- 
ments, and Hereditaments chargeable with 
Income Tax under Schedules A and B of the 
Act, the annual value on which such 
Tax is assessed shall be the net and 
value thereof."—(Sir John 


said 
Income 


not the Toss 


| Dorington.) 


right hon. Gentleman the — present 
Premier apparently satisfied his own | 


mind that the elaim of the agricultural | 


interest was just equitable ; but he re- 
fused redress on the ground that incomes 
derived from land were stable, while other 
incomes were precarious, At the present 
time could anyone pretend that incomes 
derived from land were other than pre- 
carious 7 The agricultural interest 
could certainly say that it was by no 
means lightly taxed in other respects, 
and that the burdens on land were exees- 


Sir J. Dorington 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sin W. HARCOURT: I can assure 
the hon. Baronet that it is pot from any 
want of sympathy with the agricultural 
interest that I am obliged to say that I 
am not able to assent to the Amendment. 
There can be no doubt that there is a 
great distinction as to the principle on 
which the tax is levied under Schedule 
A and the other Schedules of the Bill. 
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But there is an equal anomaly on the 
other side with regard to the Death 
Duties. I am against the anomaly in 
both cases, and should like to see it in 
both cases redressed. It is impossible, 
however, to leave the anomaly with re- 
gard to the Death Duties remaining, and 
to get rid of that which relates to the 
Income Tax. The hon. Baronet refers 
to the Debates in 1853 and to the great 
speech of my right hon. Friend (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone) with respect to differential 
rates according to the character of the 
income. The answer to the hon. Baronet 
is that all these questions were raised in 
1852, when Mr. Disraeli proposed to 
establish differential rates between landed 
income and industrial income. These 
proposals were answered by the speech 
of the present Prime Minister; and the 
remarkable circumstance is that, since 
then, no responsible Government and no 
responsible Opposition has endeavoured 
to establish that distinction, so completely 
was the matter settled by the speech of 
my right hon. Friend in 1853 and by the 
Committee which sat in 1852. What I 
would point out to the hon. Baronet is 
that his claim arises from the distress of 
the agricultural interest; but, if his 
Amendment were carried, it would apply 
to the whole of Schedule A, part of 
which relates to house property. The 
proposal of the hon. Baronet is, there- 
fore, not a reasonable one. The hon. 
Baronet also proposes to include Schedule 
B. But no tenant farmer under Schedule 
need pay at all upon the system of levying 
the tax of which the hon. Baronet 
complains—he need not pay except upon 
the actual profits he has made. The hon. 
Baronet’s Amendment is erroneous in 
two respects. Schedule A covers much 
more than his argument applies to, and 
under Schedule B it has no application 
atall. The Department of Agriculture 
has issued to the farmers a Cireular in- 
structing them as to their position under 
Schedule B, and how to relieve them- 
selves from oppressive treatment by 
trausferring themselves to Schedule D. 
If they do that, and if their profits have 
really dwindled to the vanishing point, 
they will pay nothing at all in Income 
Tax. I am very anxious, I can assure 
the hon. Baronet, to deal with the 
anomalies existing now in favour of real 
property uuder the Death Daties; but 
that cannot be treated separately from 
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the anomaly under Schedule A of the 

Income Tax. If this Motion were carried 
the proposals to cover the deficit would 
be practically non-effective. I perfectly 
admit all the arguments in regard to the 
anomalies ; but I hope the hon. Baronet 
will consider the impossibility of dealing 
with them now and in the manner he 
would be disposed to suggest. 

*CoLoneL E. HUGHES (Woolwich) 
said, he only rose to express a hope that 
the present or some other Government 
would remedy the anomaly by which one 
kind of income paid 94. in the £1 and 
another kind of income only 7d., for 7d. 
on £20 gross rating of a house was equal 
to 9d. on £15 the net rating, which 
latter was the real income. Many 
Prime Ministers had promised redress, 
but nothing had been done. He had 
expected redress in this matter from the 
late Government, but it did not come ; 
and he felt that any Government, even a 
Radical one, would confer a boon by 
applying a remedy for the anomaly 
alluded to. 

Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON (Dor- 
set, W.) said, he was astonished at the 
coolness with which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had made his statement 
opposing the suggestion contained 
in the Amendment. The right hon. 
Gentleman knew how severely agri- 
culture was suffering, and yet, as an 
answer to a suggestion for practical 
relief, he referred hon Members to the 
Death Duties. Agriculturists wanted 
immediate relief. ‘There were mistakes 
in the wording of the Amendment, but 
they could easily be remedied. Under 
the Income Tax Act it was laid down 
that in Schedule A taxes should be 
levied on the annual value, and that in 
Schedule D taxes should be levied on 
actual profits. If the Act were amended 
so as to substitute * protits ” for “value” 
under Schedule A the remedy which was 
desired would be given. It might also 
be necessary to alter the Exemption 
Clauses to make sure that payment was 
made only on net gains. If under 
Schedule D it was permissible to de luet 
the cost of carrying on business, why was 
it not so under Schedule A also? The 
expenses of managing any estate were 
very great, and they were increasing 
rather than diminishing. Landowners 
had to spend large sums in repairs and 
improvements, and it was a great hard- 
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ship that they had to pay Income Tax on 
all this expenditure. It was not to be 
expected that in these cireumstances they 
would be disposed to lay out more money 
on their estates than could possibly be 
helped ; and it should be considered that 
for heavy taxation and pinching the 
expenditure bad dwelling-houses for the 
labourers would result, and that would 
be another cause of the labourers flocking 
to the towns. Should the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer still hold Office next 
year, he hoped he would make up his 
mind do something for the agricultural 
interest, if nothing could be done at 
once. He had endeavoured to point out 
to him the necessities of the situation, 
and to show him that great injustice was 
being done, and he looked to him to bear 
the agricultural interest in mind 
when he next had to deal with financial 
proposals. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (ilants, Basing- 
stoke) said, it was most unfair that land- 
owners should have to pay Income Tax 
on the gross amount of the rental, when 
they ought to pay, as other commercial 
people did, on the net amount. It was 
particularly hard the landowners, 
because the charges which they had to 
pay before any of the rental went into 
their own pockets were not taken into 
account. If those were properly eon- 
sidered they would work out at some- 
thing like 25 or 30 per cent. off the gross, 
because it must be remembered there 
was the collection of the rent, and 
repairs which were necessary. If these 
remissions from the gross amount were 
allowed, it would be to the great benefit 
of the collection of the taxes throughout 
the country, because there was no doubt 
that in the country they considered the 
Income Tax was collected in a very 
arbitrary way. It was not taken upon 
the profits at all. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had reminded the Com- 
mittee that farmers, if they chose, might 
he assesed under Schedule D. That 

technically trac, but practically 
very few farmers could take ad- 
of the right, as the large 
majority of them did not keep accounts 
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and had no books to produce, and, in 
order to be assessed under Schedule D, 
they must be prepared with docume ntary 
A statement had 
to show that the rates had 
fallen very considerably in’ the country 
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in recent times. The fall, as everybody 
knew, was due to the better administra- 
tion of the Poor Law. But the rate- 
payers in the country were hardly treated 
as compared with the ratepayers in the 
towns. In a town, a shopkeeper paid 
rates in respect of the house, perhaps a 
small one, in which he conducted his 
business ; a jeweller, for example, with 
a capital of £10,000 or £20,000, paid in 
that way. The cultivator of land in the 
country, on the other hand, was assessed 
in respect of all the acres under his 
control, so that he, who possessed 
probably a very much smaller capital 
than the jeweller, had to pay rates in 
respect of a very much larger area. 
The rates paid by the small farmers 
were, in fact. a great deal higher than 
the rates paid by the shopkeepers in 
towns. Another matter affecting land- 
owners was the amount which they had 
now to pay for stamps on leases. When 
a farm lease was made, the rent, of 
course, Was mentioned in it ; but the rent 
now included the tithe as well as the 
amount to be given for the farm itself, 
and the unfortunate landlord bad to pay 
Stamp Duty on the whole amount ; in 
other words, he paid Stamp Duty in 
respect of the tithe in addition to Stamp 
Duty in respect of the rent. The land 
was undoubtedly unfairly taxed. In 
former days the land could bear the 
taxation levied upon it; but it could not 
do so now, as was proved by the fact 
that in many counties the land was 
rapidly going out of cultivation, and 
even the small remissions they now asked 
for would be a great relief to agricul- 
turists. 

Mr. MUNTZ (Warwickshire, Tam- 
worth) said, he agreed with the remarks 
which had been made with regard to the 
hardship of landlords being called upon 
to pay Income Tax on gross rental. He 
had been convinced in his own mind for 
some years—and he had stated it in pub- 
lic—that the Exchequer received many 
hundreds of thousands per annum which 
they might fairly say they were not en- 
titled to. Under the present system 
farmers and landlords felt it to be a gross 
injustice ; but the class which felt the 
injustice the most was that of the yeoman 
farmer, who farmed his own land and paid 
upon a presumed rental and upon a pre- 
sumed income, That man had, perhaps, 
for many years carned no income what- 
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ever ; yet his income was taxed as though 
he was earning the same income as he 
was 15 or 20 years ago. They naturally 
all looked upor this as a great hardship. 
No class in the country would appreciate 
the importance of altering the system of 
collecting the income from Jand more 
than the owners and occupiers and culti- 
vators of their own land, He accordingly 
appealed earnestly to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to do what he could to 
relieve the land, which, at the present 
moment, was suffering under the greatest 
difficulties. The agricultural interest 
was undoubtedly in a state of complete 
ruin. If something were done by the 
Government to relieve that interest they 
would be conferring a benefit upon the 
country generally. 

*Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) said, the Income Tax 
was, perhaps, the fairest tax that could 
possibly be raised by way of increasing 
the Revenue of the country ; but if they 
were to have an Income Tax, let it be 
raised upon what was really income. An 
agricultural income might be defined as 
something which did not come in. On 
the other hand, the outgoings were 
like the poor—they were always with 
them. He ventured to think that 
at the present moment landowners were 
doing everything in their power to re- 
lieve the distress which prevailed 
amongst farmers. Some consideration, 
therefore, should be shown to them. 
It appeared to him that the present 
system was a monstrovs injustice. 
They had a right to appeal to 
the Government to do something for 
them. The present condition of farmers 
was such that they could not afford to 
pay Income Tax. In fact, they were not 
making an income. On the contrary, 
many of them were actually working 
their farms at a loss. To call upon these 
men to pay Income Tax at the present 
moment was asking them to do that 
which they positively could not do. If 
they attempted to claim exemption from 
the Income Tax by appealing to be put 
on Schedule D, it was really trying to do 
that which was impossible, because, 
although a man might be an excellent 
farmer, he was not for that reason an 
accountant. As a matter of fact, farmers 
did not keep accounts. He personally 
had a very large experience of the agri- 
cultural industry in his own part of the 
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country, and he could safely say it 
would be altogether an exceptional 
thing to find the farmer keep such 
accounts as would satisfy the Income 
Tax Commissioners, when appealed to, to 
relieve a farmer from Schedule B and 
put him on Schedule D. It was im- 
possible for the farmer to keep such 
accounts. His trade was not like the 
ordinary trade of the country. It was 
altogether peculiar. He ventured to 
think it would be a very difficult matter 
indeed for the farmer to keep such books 
as were kept by ordinary tradesmen in 
the country. It was on that account that 
he hoped the Government would, in their 
merey, think a little of the agricultural 
interest. They never stood more in need 
of consideration than at the present 
moment, and the Government might 
rely upon it that they would earn the 
gratitude of all classes interested in 
agriculture if they would give the matter 
their serious consideration. From no 
class would they earn greater gratitude 
than from the agricultural labourers, 
whose well-being was dependent upon 
the well-being not only of farmers, but 
also of the landlords, who did their best 
to tind labour for them when labour was 
searce in the winter time and wheu they 
were sorely in need of work. Alas, how- 
ever, now the efforts of the landlords 
were paralysed and the efforts of the 
farmers were paralysed, and the agricul- 
tural labourer was driven into the towns 
to swell the distress which already pre- 
vailed there. 

*Mr. J. G. LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, he desired to say a few 
words in corroboration of what the hon. 
Member for Warwickshire had said. He 
had watched this question for some vears, 
and he thought he could show that 
although the sum received under Sche- 
dule B was a small sum and a decreasing 
sum, vet it wus a sum which ineluded a 
large amount, which ought never to find 
its way into the Exehequer at all. The 
total sum colleeted under Schedule B in 
the year IS91-2 was only £230,000 ; but 
he doubted if the Government would be 
able to colleet so much under that Sehe- 
dule during the present year. Under the 
Act of ISS7 farmers had the option of 
being assessed under Schedule Das 
traders. In the year ISS7 160 farmers 
availed themselves of the option, and, 
instead of paying on £22,000, they 
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paid on only £2,500 ; and in a more recent 
case, last year, 116 farmers were assessed 
as traders, and paid on £6,826 instead of 
on £55,900 These were picked men 
among the farming class who had books 
to show, and that showed that they were 
only realising one-eighth of the assessed 
profit of the land they cultivated. There- 
fore, the receipts under Schedule B should 
not be £230,000, but £30,000. The first 
moral of this was that the farmers of the 
land were overtaxed, and it was the duty 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
relieve them. But he knew that land- 
owners were treated with indifference by 
the Government. They were an op- 
pressed and a proscribed race. They 
belonged to the educated class, and con- 
sequently they could expect little sym- 
pathy at the hands of hon. Members on 
the Ministerial side. They had to pay a 
larger share of Income Tax—a War 
Tax—than was just, and at a_ time, 
too, when we were not at war with 
any Power, nor likely to be. The 
increased Expenditure, they were told, 
was in respect of Edueation and 
further expenditure upon the Postal Ser- 
vice. The farmers appreciated the ad- 
vantages of education, but they certainly 
did not eall for it, because it deprived 
them of cheap labour. As to increased 
expenditure on the Post Office the far- 
mers did not ask for that, because postal 
facilities in the way of the Pareel Post 
enabled fresh supplies to be brought into 
2 rising market, and they had to pay for 
advantages to other classes of the com- 
munity. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer admitted that Senedule B had 
decreased in value from £48,000 to 
£36,000 per penny, and it was also the 
fact that in Schedule A (which included 
houses and lands) the agricultural land 
had fallen from £217,000 to £191,000 
to each penny of the tax. It was 
no satisfaction to the farmers to 
find that they were becoming poorer 
while the other classes were growing 
richer every year. He admitted that 
the man who farmed his own land had an 
advantage; he could claim an abate- 
ment if he could show a loss on rent and 
on profits. The farmer could also get an 
abatement, but not so the landlord, whose 
rent, through abatement tothe tenants, rent 
charges, and repairs, was considerably 
reduced from its assessed value. Those 
were matters which the Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer should take into his considera- 
tion with a view to finding a remedy. 
Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Iam very glad that my hon. Friend 
has raised this question, and Iam delighted 
also to find that the landed interest has 
so admirable a champion as my hon, 
Friend who has just sat down has proved 
himself to be. I am afraid this is likely 
to be one of the very few opportunities, 
if not the only one, we shall have during 
the present Session of discussing the 
agricultural situation. That situation, 
which certainly was bad enough at the 
commencement of the Session, has un- 
doubtedly not in any way improved since. 
The Chaneellor of the Exchequer as- 
sumed—and I think rightly—that this 
question was raised on the ground of 
agricultural depression, I am informed 
that there is a very general and wide- 
spread feeling on the part of the agricul- 
tural community of something like bitter 
resentment at the way in whith they con- 
sider their interests have been neglected. 
No class of people in the country know 
as well as they do how urgent is the 
ease, Which is not allowed to receive any 
portion, or which is allowed to receive 
hardly any portion, of the time at the 
disposal of the Government. It is no 
answer to the speech of my hon, Friend 
(Sir J. Dorington) to point to anomalies 
of the Death Duties, and to the anomalies 
of assessing the Income Tax on the 
gross instead of upon the net, and to say 
that these anomalies would be dealt with 
when there is time. The Government 
do not, I think, adequately realise that 
what we really want is something in the 
nature, if possible, of some relief. Nor 
is it sufficient for the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to point to the fact that in 
Schedule A are included houses as well 
as land. The right hon. Gentleman 
acknowledged that it was perfectly 
true, as was pointed out in 1853, 
that there was a serious inequality 
between the cases of land and trade. I 
think it has been pointed out that the 
inequality amounts: to as much as this— 
that a 7d. Income Tax is really equal to 
a 9d. Income Tax as far as land is con- 
cerned. If that was the ease in 1853, 
the burden is infinitely heavier now. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Tewkesbury 
(Sir J. Dorington) pointed out that on 
examining the deductions it was found 
necessary to make in order to arrive at 
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the difference between the gross and the 
net, the first item taken into considera- 
tion was the necessary outgoings, such 
as those for repairs. In 1853 16 per 
cent. was allowed for these outgoings, 
and I am confident that a much larger sum 
ought to be made to-day ; for, while it is 
undoubtedly the case that rentals 
throughout England in almost all cases 
have diminished, the outgoings remain 
the same, and ina great number of cases 
they have been considerably increased. 
That being so, it was that the real burden 
of the Income Tax on land at the present 
is greatly heavier than the estimate made 
by the right hon. Gentleman many years 
ago. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
laid it down in his speech only the other 
night that it was financially unsound to 
raise the rate of duties on articles the 
revenue of which has notoriously in- 
creased. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : 
question. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Well, it was a 
question which I understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to adopt; but, whether 
he adopted it or not, I do not think he 
could dispute the proposition. In the 
same speech he said that the tax under 
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Schedule A on agricultural land has 
fallen from £217,000 per annum to 
£190,000, although it has risen on 


houses, whilst Schedule B has also fallen 
heavily—namely, from £48,000 per 
annum to £36,000. In spite of these 
facts we are now subject to an increase 
of duty, and an increase which will fall 
tipon those who pay under these Schedules 
with great hardship. On his own show- 
ing, the right hon. Gentleman, had it 
been possible for him to do so, might 
have considered that in these cases he 
might have remitted the duty altogether. 
In any event, I think we are fully entitled 
to ask him to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of mitigating the hardship and 
injustice of the present state of things by 
taking care that in future the Income 
Tax on land shall be assessed on the net 
instead of the gross. I am afraid that 
the most bitter disappointment will be 
experienced by farmers and others who 
are interested in land throughout the 
country at the Financial Statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman. They have been 
looking forward, I believe, to the Budget, 
and hoping against hope that possibly 
something might be done for them. 
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There is, as I have said, a bitter feeling 
of resentment against the Government 
because of the way in which, during 
practically the whole of this Session, 
their interests have been ignored. A 
Motion was placed on the Paper by 
the Government for the appointment of 
a Select Committee to inquire into the 
causes of the agricultural depression and 
into the remedies that might be adopted. 
If the appointment of that Committee — 
was really regarded by the Government 

as a very serious and important matter, 
why is it that they have never gone on with 
it? I know the right hon. Gentleman 
made a speech somewhere in the country 
in which he referred to well-known pro- 
ceedings in the House of Commons 
which had prevented the appointment of 
the Committee. I assume that he was 
referring to the effect that I had felt 
it my duty—and that other Members, 
including one gentleman on the other 
side of the House—had felt it their duty, 
to give Notice of Amendments to the 
Motion. Seeing that the Government 
have the whole time of the House of 
Commons at their disposal, surely, if they 
thought the matter a serious and important 
one, they might have devoted some few 
hours to its discussion. I admit that, as 
far as I am individually concerned, I do 
not altogether share the views of the Go- 
vernment as to the great importance of 
appointing that Committee, at all events, 
with the proposed Reference. It appears 
to me, I own, that the terms of the Re- 
ference are more calculated to lead to con- 
siderable waste of time and to produce a 
long inquiry into matters which are 
perfectly well known already than to 
secure any practical measure of relief 
within any reasonable period of time. 
Under these circumstances, I felt it my 
duty to indicate by an Amendment the 
direction which I thought the inquiry 
ought to take. My misgivings as to the 
advantages to be derived from the pro- 
posed inquiry were confirmed by the 
speech which the right hon. Gentleman 
made on this question very early in the 
Session. I do not wish to impute to the 
right hon. Gentleman that he is wanting 
in sympathy with the agricultural 
interest, because I do not believe he is; 
but, at the same time, 1 cannot help 
telling him that I regarded the speech he 
made in that Session as a positively heart- 
breaking speech to every member of the 
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agricultural community. The right hon. 
Gentleman practically acknowledged 
that the agricultural depression was 
owing to the great fall in the price of 
agricultural produce, and that if that fall 
continued the depression must become 
worse. At the same time he rejected 
every proposal for a remedy. Protec- 
tion was, in his view, an _ intolerable 
heresy. He could not do anything for 
the reform of the currency, and he said 
that if we wanted any relief we must 
point out, in the first place, how the deficit 
was to be made good. That is a new 
doctrine to me. I always thought it 
was the duty of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and not of the Opposition, to 
propose new methods of taxation. How- 
ever, I do not wish to detain the Com- 
mittee at any unnecessary length. I 
have stated as moderately as I can what 
I believe to be the genuine feeling of the 
agricultural community at the present 
time. I still believe that some Members of 
the Government do not altogether realise 
how very serious the position is, or wnder- 
stand that it is becoming worse from day 
to day. On the top of all the calamities 
we have suffered, an unusual drought is 
now doing great injury in many districts. 
Taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, I do hope the Government will 
bear in mind the gravity of the position, 
and that if it be not possible to accept 
this Amendment they will make up their 
minds to apply some practical remedy at 
the earliest possible date to the present 
state of things. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapsrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): If the last sentence 
used by the right hon. Gentleman had 
represented the spirit and effect of his 
whole speech, I should have had very 
little to complain of, because the recog- 
nition that has been given by my 
right hon. Friend of the state of the law 
and likewise of the general claims of 
the agricultural body would have left 
no very great difference between the 
right hon. Gentleman and us as to the 
duty of the Government to find the 
earliest opportunity in their power of 
doing what they could for its relief were 
it open to relief. But when I go back 


to other points of the speech of the 
right hon, Gentleman, I must express 
my deep regret at the course taken by 
him; and if it 
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others my regret extends to them also 
with regard to the Committee which the 
Government, following the example of 
other Governments friendly to agricul- 
ture, proposed to take. The right hon, 
Gentleman says he could not agree toa 
Committee appointed under the terms 
upon which we proposed to make the 
appointment. But if the objection of 
the right hon. Gentleman was simply to 
those terms, I am very sorry he did not 
enter into communication with us upon 
them, because my belief is that we could 
not have failed to arrive at some rational 
agreement with regard to the terms of 
the inquiry if it were admitted on all 
sides that an inquiry was not an un- 
reasonable measure in itself. But the 
Amendment of which the right hon. 
Gentleman gave Notice did not point to 
an alteration of the terms, but it pointed 
to an objection to the nomination of a 
Committee, and to the supposed obliga- 
tion of the Government to propose imme- 
diate measures of relief instead. I must 
say that I regret very much that an 
inquiry has been stopped, with regard to 
which it is fair, I think, to say that, 
although it might not have realised all 
that sanguine persons might have 
expected from it, it is highly probable 
that if the appointment had been made 
by general consent at the commence- 
ment of the Session, some particular 
measures of justice or of relief— 
perhaps not of very great extent, 
but still valuable as far as they went— 
might have proceeded from the inquiry 
The right hon. Gentleman says if we 
thought the matter of serious importance, 
we ought to have found an hour or two 
or a few hours for discussing it. But 
who can guarantee to us the number of 
hours? My opinion is if we had entered 
into that question we should not have 
got through it in a single night; and 
when the right hon. Gentleman takes 
our not having proceeded to the con- 
sideration of that Motion as # sign that 
we did not consider the matter serious, 
we are continually, not from day to day 
perhaps, but from week to week, com- 
pelled in regard to other great subjects 
to allege, sometimes in answer to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, sometimes to lon, 
Gentlemen on this side of the House, 
that we admit the gravity and urgency 
of the question they wish to put forward, 
but that it is impossible, from the still 
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greater pressure of other matters, to give 
them as early a place in the discussions 
of the House as we should desire. 
Certainly the suggestions of the right 
hon. Gentleman did not greatly tend to 
facilitate the course of those who desire 
to administer relief to the agricultural 
interest. What does he point at? He 
points at the restoration of Protection, 
with evident vearning and longing for 
the attainment of that happy state of 
things. Does he think that if he were to 
make a proposal for the restoration of 
Protection, whatever effect his eloquence 
might produce on the House, it would be 
a matter of a few hours ¢ 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. 
Gentleman is probably not aware that I 
very publicly aud openly stated my 
opinion with regard to Protection in the 
winter, when I said it was not within 
the bounds of practical polities. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then 
why does the right hon. Gentieman in- 
troduce it in his speech now as that 
which we should take into consideration 
in reference to the great need of 
immediate agricultural relief 2 Then he 
passes from Protection to bimetallisim. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I did not mention 


bimetallism. 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: But 
what is the case with respect to bi- 


metallism ? When the subject of bi- 
metallism was introduced to the House, 
the proposer of tie Motion felt his diffi- 
culty so acutely that he was obliged to 
disclaim having bimetailism in view ; 
and while we were contented with the 
very moderate course of simply declining 
the Motion of that hon. Gentleman, an 
hon. Member on the opposite side of the 
House, sitting behind the right hon. 
Gentleman, felt his objections to be so 
strong that he was not satisfied without 
producing a virtual condemnation of bi- 
metallism and getting us to adopt a 
Motion which forbade us, so far as the 
House was concerned, giving any further 
encouragement or taking any positive 
measures of prolonging the discussion of 
the question of bimetallism. 


Mr. CHAPLIN: I did not say 
bimetallism. I spoke of a reform of the 
currency. 


Mn. W. E. GLADSTONE: I thought 
I heard the word, but I am glad to find 
that the right hon. Gentleman shares the 
modesty and the delicacy of sentiment of 
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the Mover of the Motion on this side of 
the House, and that he is not prepared 
torecommend the adoption of bimetallism. 
Therefore, that remedy disappears. Then, 
said the right hon, Gentleman, there was 
the question of the Relief of Local 
Rates. That means the relief of the 
distressed agricultural interests at the 
expense of the general public by direct 
taxation just after the enormous Grant 
in Aid of Local Taxation that has 
lately been made. And yet the right 
hon, Gentleman thinks that is a measure 
—I do not enter upon the merits of it at 
this moment—to which all parties should 
at once submit. On the contrary, I do 
not think there could be the smallest 
doubt that it would be simply entering 
on a new and very difficult subject of 
contest and controversy. The right hon. 
Gentleman has also, I think, weakened 
his own ground very much by a remerk- 
able statement in his speech, because he 
said—“ You may point to difficulties in 
dealing with the case of house property 
under Schedule A. We do not ask you 
to do anything about house property ; 
we only ask you to relieve land.” Yes: 
but what will the owners of house 
property say tothat ? He, in a multitude 
of cases, has grievances quite as great as 
those of the land. ‘The late Lord 
Addington, who was an excellent man, 
was very strougly impressed with the 
nature of the difficulties and in- 
equalities under Schedule Aj; but, 
if I recollect rightly, Lord Addington 
considered the case of houses as the 
greatest grievance. He thought that 
relief ought to be afforded in both cases, 
but that the case of houses was the most 
prominent and most glaring portion of 
the case. And I must frankly tell the 
right hon. Gentleman, if he asks us to 
exclude houses from the relief he proposes 
to give to land, he cuts from under his 
feet the only ground upon which it is 
possible for my right hon. Friend to 
approach the question at all—namely, 
the ground of the great inequali- 
ties that are affecting the owners 
of land now in common with owners of 
houses in this respect, that they are 
taxed upon rents that they do not receive. 
Well, Sir, that is a real grievance ; that 
is a very serious grievance, It is a 
grievance which has been adopted by the 
Legislature, and is involved in a form of 
law accepted in a manner by the agricul- 
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tural interest in consideration of other 
exemptions they were supposed to enjoy 
and other forms of relief that they were 
entitled to claim. Do not let the right 
hon, Gentleman suppose for a moment 
that Iam not sensible of the reality and 
breadth of that grievance. It is bad in 
many ways. It is bad because it intro- 
duces inequality between the man who 
pays Income Tax upon land and the man 
who pays Income Tax under Schedule 
D or Schedule E. It is bad because it 
introduces very great inequalities as 
between different portions of the country, 
as between different classes of estates. 
Take, for instance, one class of estates in 
this country where the holdings are small, 
where there are a large number of ex- 
tremely small farms or cottage properties. 
Upon these estates generally the expense 
of repairs is enormous. A large staff of 
workmen is kept for the purpose of con- 
ducting them. Take another class of 
estates, where there are only large farms, 
or take the counties of Scotland, where 
leases used to prevail, and where the 
landlord had nothing whatever to do 
with repairs as a general rule, unless it 
might happen that he had to do with 
them upon the expiration of the lease, 
but where, as an annual charge, nothing 
in many cases was known of them at all. 
But in the case of Ireland these deduc- 
tions hardly exist. I am not speaking of 
special cases. ‘Therefore, my right hon. 
Friend has no motive and no disposition 
to accentuate these inequalities. I assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that in suggest- 
ing that my right hon. Friend should 
extend relief to land and deny it to house 
property—— 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I did not make the 
suggestion. I was replying to the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: The 
right hon. Gentleman, I understood, sug- 
gested, or intended to say so, that house 
property should not be relieved. He did 
notice house property, aud said—* We are 
quite satisfied, if you relieve us respecting 
land, to let house property shift for itself.” 
But that is just what house property 
would not care to do. Let us look at the 
relative magnitude of the two subjects ; 
£190,090 per penny indicates the magni- 
tude of the subject involved in the 
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grievances of land ; £450,000 indicates 
the grievance which affects houses, which 
is quite us real and genuine and true— 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 
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Committee. 


both of these being real and genuine, 
The right hon. Gentleman is a little in 
error in referring to a calculation of mine 
made in 1853, but which he has quoted 
correctly. It could not be said to be 
authoritative, but it was the best computa- 
tion I was able to make. Unhappily, the 
landed property is often greatly handi- 
capped. Unhappily the land of this 
country is in many respects heavily handi- 
capped, and where estates are heavily 
handicapped the whole of this inequality 
between the landlords’ nominal rental and 
what he actually receives falls not upon 
the free pertion of his estate, but upon so 
much of his estate as is encumbered ; and 
the inequality which he nas to bear 
applies, therefore, to that portion of his 
estate the revenue of which is expended 
in paying interest upon his mortgage. It 
is quite obvious that this matter cannot 
be dealt with, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man was disposed very fairly to admit, 
in a petty and partial manner by means 
of pure exemptions. These would be so 
anomalous that it would be impossible to 
pass them without giving general offence, 
and leading us into a discussion far wider 
and far more complex in the fature. We, 
are most anxious that the best and sim- 
plest means should be devised of enabling 
the tenant farmer to pay nothing except 
on the profit he actually makes ; but to 
introduce exemptions in the Income Tax 
which are intended to say, as between 
two citizens of the country, that one 
shall not pay the tax which another 
shali pay, is striking at the absolute 
root and foundation of the tax, 
which loses all its warrant and 
justification when it ceases to be 
aim at substantial equality between all 
the payers. In view of the complex 
nature of the tax, and of the interests in- 
volved in the taxation of this country, 
we believe that it is not possible to deal 
with a case of this kind, where the con- 
siderations of justice involved, I admit, 
are strong; but where, when we come to 
discuss details, it is not possible to look, 
at any rate, without much consideration, 
upon such a counter anomaly as that 
which prevails, and has prevailed, under 
the Death Duties. On the nature of 
that inequality it is not necessary to 
enter; but when the proposal is to dis- 
turb the long-established foundation of 
the Income Tax, based upon the equal 
taxation of the Schedules, we cannot 
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proceed to execute such a task as that 
without considering the general position 
of the agricultural interest in regard to 
equality of treatment in taxation. The 
question of the Death Duties then comes 
immediately into view, and, we submit to 
the House, quite irrespective of conveni- 
ence or inconvenience, or to going forward 
with this, that, or the other measure in 
the present Session, that those inequali- 
ties must be considered comprehensively ; 
and, if justice is to be done, as it is 
most desirable it should be done, to the 
owners of land and houses’ under 
Schedule A, the House ought to take 
a comprehensive view of the whole 
matter, and endeavour to establish sub- 
stantial justice between those interested 
in agriculture and those interested in all 
other kinds of property by removing the 
serious anomaly which now prevails both 
in the one class of duties and in the 
other. In the-circumstances, I do not 
think that is an unreasonable position to 
assume. But the right hon. Gentleman 
and all those interested in agriculture 
may be quite certain that no one is more 
anxious than my right hon. Friend to 
have an opportunity of submitting to Par- 
liament at the earliest practicable period 
legislative proposals which will have the 
effect of doing substantial justice to 
adjust the balance between these different 
classes. 

*Mr. W. H. LONG (Liverpool, West 
Derby): I do not want to detain the 
House, but I should like to make clear 
the position which the Opposition 
occupy with reference to the Committee 
of Inquiry, and I should also like to refer 
to the position of the Government on the 
subject of agriculture. The Prime 
Minister has stated as the reason why 
the Government do not proceed with the 
Motion for the Committee of which the 
Government gave notice earlier in the 
Session that the Government did not 
receive assurances from the Opposition 
that the Debate on the Motion would 
last only one day. I want to call 
the attention of the Committee, and of 
agriculturists generally, to the fact that 
the position of the Government with re- 
ference to the rest of their business is so 
peculiar that they cannot spare one day, 
still less two days, for the discussion of 
the interest which has always been 
regarded as the backbone of, and as the 
most important interest in, this country. 
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The right hon. Gentleman has said that 
the only remedy we could propose was 
to relieve the taxation which fell upon 
land at the expense of other classes of 
property in the country. The President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
H. H. Fowler), in his speech yesterday 
on the Registration Bill, referred to the 
position of the rural ratepayer in terms 
of slight exaggeration. Relying upon 
the figures contained in the able and 
interesting Retura which he has _pro- 
duced in reference to the history of 
local taxation, he told the House that 
the rural rates amounted to only 3s. 7d. 
inthe £1. But it is not a question of 
what the rural rates are compared with 
the urban rates; it is the ability of 
the person to pay the rate levied; and 
what agriculturists have always sub- 
mitted is, that since the present basis of 
taxation was initiated the whole situa- 
tion has undergone a complete change 
—that, whereas lind was then, no doubt, 
the only ostensible property, and, there- 
fore, able to bear its burdens, that position 
has been entirely changed. The Prime 
Minister tells us the Opposition did not 
make proposals, Proposals have been 
made, but when we listened to the 
speech of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, we realised that it was impossible 
that help could be given to the agri- 
cultural interest. We have felt, and do 
feel, that the present position of the 
agricultural interest is so serious as to 
demand more than a mere passing 
reference or a few words of sympathy, 
however real that sympathy may be. 
We are coustantly told that the agri- 
cultural interest must stand or fall as 
best it could, and that it must accept the 
situation. I hope and believe, however, 
that it is at last appreciated on both sides 
of the House that the landlords of this 
country, at all events, have not been to 
blame, but that they have done their 
best, and are entitled to be considered 
just as much as any other class of the 
community. The Opposition have put 
down Amendments to the Motion for the 
appointment of the Committee because 
they consider that inquiry is not wanted 
into the causes or the extent of agri- 
cultural depression. The condition of 
agriculture speaks for itself, and such an 
inquiry can only unduly postpone the 
measures which we ask the Government 
to take and for which or anything 
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approaching them they tell us they 
cannot even spare a day. 

Sir J. DORINGTON said, he would 
ask leave to withdraw his Amendment, 
as he was satisfied, in taking note of 
the statement of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that, when the Death Duties 
were considered, the anomaly and in- 
justice of the present incidence of the 
Income Tax should also be dealt with. 


Railway Servants 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 


INCOME TAx. 

1. Resolved, That, towards raising the Supply 
granted to Her Majesty, there shall be charged, 
collected, and paid for the year which com- 
menced on the sixth day of April, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-three, in respect of 
all Property, Profits, and Gains mentioned or 
deseribed as chargeable in ‘The Income Tax 
Act, 1853,” the following Duties of Income Tax. 
(that is to say)— 

For every Twenty Shillings of the annual 
value or amount of Property, Profits, and 
Gains chargeable under Schedules (A), 
(C). (CD), or (E) of the said Act, the Duty 
of Seven Pence ; 

And for every Twenty Shillings of the 
annual value of the occupation of Lands, 
enements, Hereditaments, and Heritages 
chargeable under Schedule (B) of the 
said Act,— 

In England, the Duty of Three Pence 
Halfpenny ; 
In Scotland and Ireland respectively, 
the Duty of Two Pence Halfpenny ; 
Subject to the provisions contained in section 
one hundred and sixt y-three of * The Income Tax 
Act, 1842,” for the exemption of persons whose 
income is less than One Hundred and Fifty 
Pounds, and in section eight of “The Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act, 1876,” for the relief of 
persons whose income is less than Four Hundred 
Pounds.--(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


RECEIPT. 

2. Resolved, That the exemption from Stamp 
Duty in favour of the Receipts described in 
exemptions numbered eight and eleven, under 
the heal * Receipt.” in the First Schedule to 
“The Stemp Act, 1891,” shall cease to be 
allowe |. aud there shall be charged for the use 
of He upon every such Receipt the 
Stamp Duty of One Penny.—CVr. Chancellor 
of the Barcheyucr.) 
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FOREIGN GAME, 

3. Resolved, That the provisions of “The 
Game Licences Act, 1860,” as amended by “The 
Revenue (No. 2) Act, 1861,” relating to excise 
licences to deal in Game, and the dealing in and 
selling of Game without an excise licence shail 
extend and apply to the dealing in and selling 
of hares, pheasants, partridges, grouse, heath or 
moor game, black game, and bustards imported 
from Foreign Parts into Great Britain or Lre- 
land.—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. W. H. Long 


{COMMONS} 
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For AMENDMENT OF Law. 


4. Resolved, That it is expedient to amend 
the Law relating to the Customs and Inland 
Revenue.—(.Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Resolutions to be reported To-morrow, 
at Two of the clock. 


Committee to sit again To-morrow, 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL.—(No. 265.) 


CONSIDERATION, 
Bill, as amended, further considered. 


Si ARTHUR D. HAYTER (Wal- 
sall) moved, as an Amendment, in page 
1, line 8, after the word “ particular,” to 
insert the word “servant or.” He said the 
object of the Amendment was, as the 
House would see, to include within the 
scope of the Bill all railway employés, 
such as stationmasters, men employed in 
‘arriage works, booking clerks, and 
others. He was anxious the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Board of 
Trade should say whether it would he 
necessary for those making complaints to 
be personally represented. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
8, after the word “ particular,” to insert 
the words “servant or.”—( Sir Arthur D. 
Hayter.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munvetta, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I do not think, Sir, that the 
Amendment is necessary, as it will be 
open to any railway servant to lodge a 
complaint. Moreover, it will not be 
necessary for him to be personally repre- 
sented. Anyone may represent him, 
or he can make the complaint by letter 
to the Board of Trade. If the Board of 
Trade reccive an anonymous letter from 
a factory servant it would be the duty of 
the Board to inquire into the matter re- 
ferred to in the letter. 

Sir A. D. HAYTER asked leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
*Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, 
S.), in moving the Amendment which 
stood in his name, said, it was in no 
sense hostile to the principle of the Bill, 
and he should not press it if it in any 
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Railway Servants 


way imperilled the measure. He heartily 
approved of the general principle involved, 
and he looked with even favour upon the 
measure as a whole. He was on the 
Committee that dealt with the question, 
and he could say that the hours were very 
excessive—18 and 19 hours perday in some 
eases. Asa result of the appointment of 
the Committee, a great improvement had 
taken place ; but it was necessary that the 
most adequate security for the future 
should be taken, especially as to signalmen. 
He thought the Bill was worthy of sup- 
port, for it met many of the evils complained 
of in the railway service ; and instead of 
being the sham which one hon. Member 
had described it, it was realiy a most im- 
portant Bill, and he had great confidence 
that the Board of Trade would ad- 
minister it properly. It could not be 
urged against his Amendment that it 
proposed to place a statutory limit on 
the number of hours during which rail- 
way servants were to be employed. If 
he were now arguing that question he 
would be prepared to maintain that as the 
employment of railway servants was of 
an exceptional character, that as rail- 
yays were monopolies, and that as both 
the safety of the railway servants and 
the safety of the travelling public were 
involved, these were reasons for the 
imposition of certain statutory limits on 
the hours of labour. But, as he had 
said, his Amendment did not raise that 
question. The Amendment accepted the 
principle of the supervision and direction 
of the Board of Trade over the hours 
of railway servants; but it aimed at 
securing that the Board of Trade should 
have the fullest information for its 
guidance ; that such information should 
be classified ; and it indicated the 
general limits which would be placed— 
not by Statute but by the Board of Trade 
—on certain kinds of employment of 
railway servants. The Amendment did 
not deal at all with the running staff. 
He had heard many objections to limit- 
ing the hours of drivers and guards, who 
had to take a train to a certain point, 
take it back, and then go home. He 
admitted that any arbitrary rules for the 
regulation of the hours of labour of these 
servants would cause some, though not 
insuperable, inconvenience. But the 
Amendment did not affect that branch of 
the service ; it dealt with, perhaps, the 
most important branch—so far as the 
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safety of the public was concerned— 
the stationary staff. It sought especially 
to regulate the duties of signalmen, who 
had the most important and responsible 
duties to perform. The signalmen were 
under a mental strain of no ordinary 
kind, and the slightest lapse from duty 
on their part might result in a great 
disaster. Accidents arising from the care- 
lessness of sigualmen were, he was glad to 
say, comparatively rare; but when they 
did oceur they were far more destrue- 
tive than any other species of railway acci- 
dent. On these grounds he claimed special 
regulations with regard to signalmen. 
The Amendment also dealt with a very 
important matter—namely, the arrange- 
ments for the relief of signalmen. The 
terrible accident at Thirsk was an 
instance of the calamitous results which 
followed on the absence of a proper and 
adequate system of reliefs. ‘The Report of 
the Committee which sat to consider this 
question justified his demand for the 
exceptional treatment of signalmen. The 
Committee were of opinion, and reported, 
that the hours of signalmen should not 
exceed eight, and that 10 hours were suf- 
ficient for other railway servants, and that 
opinion was supported by Major Marindin, 
the Government Inspector, who inquired 
intotheThirsk disaster,and who stated that 
eight hours’ work for signalmen was the 
most that should be allowed on the main 
lines. He had heard a great deal in the 
course of the Debate about the feeling of 
railway servants in this matter. Mr. 
Harford, who was a constituent of his, 
had been frequently quoted ; but whatever 
might be Mr. Harford’s opinions—and 
they were entitled to every respect—his 
Association of Railway Servants had dis- 
tinctly committed itself to the principle 
of some limitation of hours; and Mr. 
Tait, the representative of the rail- 
way servants of Scotland, in lis evi- 
dence before the Committee, had 
proposed a legal 10 hours day. It 
was said that the fixing of maximum 
hours would have the effect of levelling 
the hours up to that maximum ; but the 
general feeling was against such a pro- 
position, and he believed the result would 
be the prevention of excessive hours. 
The object he had in view in moving the 
Amendment was to secure for the Board 
of Trade the most specific, accurate, and 
periodic information as to this particular 
branch of the railway service ; and hav- 
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ing regard to public opinion, he did not | 
ask for a statutory regulation of the 
hours of labour, but he thought that 
Parliament might, and ought upon its 
own responsibility, to indicate to the 
Board of Trade that in the interest of 
the safety of the travelling public there | 
should be a limit to the hours of signal- | 
men, and an adequate number of reliefs. 


Raiiway Servants 


Amendment proposed, 


In Page 1, line 22, after sub-section (2) of 
Clause 1, to insert as a new sub-section, the 
words : “In the case of signalmen, the Board 
of Trade, within one month after the passing 
of this Act, shall, by order, require every rail- 
way company in the United Kingdom to submit 
to the Board, within a period specified in the 
order, a classified schedule of all signal-boxes 
on the system of such company, dividing such | 
signal-boxes into boxes in which the hours of 
duty of the signalmen employed therein do not 
exceed ten hours, eight hours, and six hours 
respectively, and stating such further particulars 
as the Board may in such order require to be 
furnished, and especially the number of relief | 
signalmen in the employment of the company, | 
and the proportion of such relief signalmen to 
the number of signalmen regularly on duty on 
each section of the company’s lines. The 
Board may from time to time by order require 
any company to submit to them a revised sche- 
dule of signal-boxes, and if any schedule so 
submitted is in their opinion unsatisfactory, the 
Roard may repeat the order from time to time 
till a satisfactory classification of such signal- 
boxes shall have been submitted by the com- 
pany and approved by the Board of Trade. 
Where, in the opinion of the Board of Trade, 
the number of relief signalmen in the employ- 
ment of any company on any section of such 


company’s lines is insufficient, having regard to | order that the 


the number of signalmen regularly on duty on 
such section of the company’s lines, and to the 
circumstances of the traffic and tke nature of 
the work, the Board may order such company 
to make, within a period specified in the order, 
such reasonable increase in the number of relief 
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Mr. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) said, 
that whatever might be the opinions of 
the leaders of the railway servants on 
this subiect—and they were, he thought, 
a little complicated—he knew that there 
was a particularly strong feeling amongst 
railway servants themselves that there 
should be some limitation, or some power 
given to the Board of Trade to enforce a 
limitation, of the hours of labour in 
certain branches of the railway service, 
There were a considerable number of 
railway servants in his constituency, and 
knowing their views he entirely agreed 
with the Amendment. It was not pro- 
posed to enforce the different limits of 
hours mentioned in the Amendment, 
All that was asked was that the Board 
of Trade should get the power to en- 
force compliance with the wishes of 
the differeut sections. It was not 
necessary for him to dwell upon the 
excessive hours of railway servants, 
because that had been more than abun- 
dantly proved by the voluminous evidence 
given before the Labour Commission ; 
but he wanted to make the Bill a living 
reality, to fashion it so that there would 
be some power vested in the Board of 
Trade to enforce the wishes of the House 
in the event of the Railway Directors 
trying to evade those wishes. The 
Amendment asked that the Directors of 
railways should furnish certain definite 
information to the Board of Trade in 
Board might keep the 
hours of railway servants within a 
reasonable limit. He knew it was diffi- 
cult to specify the hours of labour which 
should apply to the different branches of 
the railway servants ; he knew that there 





signalmen as may appear to them to be neces- 
sary.” —(Nir Albert Rollit.) 

Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

*Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.F., 
Gorton) hoped the Amendment would 
not be pressed. Ile was present 
ata consultation between a deputation 
of railway servants of the President of 
the Board of Trade, which was attended 
by Mr. Tait, and this very question 


having been discussed, it was decided | 


that the Bill as drawn was stronger for 
the protection of railway servants than 
it would be if the hours of labour were 
specifically fixed, 

Sir Albert Rollit 


| was a strong opinion in the running 
department, amongst engine-drivers and 
| guards, against their hours being fixed 
| by Act of Parliament, but he knew that 
‘the servants employed in stationary 
positions were of opinion that limits to 
their hours of employment should be l!sid 
down. The suggestion in the Amend- 
ment as to relief signalmen was most 
important. Signalmen held most im- 
portant positions ; on them depended 
hundreds and thousands of lives, and it 
was most essential for the safety of the 
public that there should be more than 
one signalman in every box of 
importance. He therefore hoped the 
President of the Board of Trade would 
aecept the Amendment, 
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Mr. MUNDELLA: It would be 


better that I should state at once my 
position in reference to this Amendment. 
When I first saw the Amendement on the 
Paper some two months ago, it seemed 
to me so fair and moderate—simply to 
enable the Board of Trade to get 
additional information—that I thought I 
might well accept it. But the more I 
inquired into it the more dangerous I 
found it to be, and the more I became 
convinced that it ought not to be intro- 
duced into the Bill. I must acknow- 
ledge the very fair and moderate 
speech of the hon. Member for Isling- 
ton (Sir A. Rollit) in moving the Amend- 
ment, but I must say that he was entirely 
wrong when he said he was supported 
by the Committee which considered this 
question. I find that both the Majority 
and Minority Reports of that Committee 
were against anything of this kind. 
Nothing could be stronger than both the 
Reports against the danger of relieving 
the Railway Companies of every responsi- 
bility. I implore the House not to take 
from the shoulders of the Railway Com- 
panies all the responsibilities they ought 
to bear, and place these responsibilities 
upon the shoulders of the Board of Trade. 
That is the real danger. We will have 
great power under this Bill, but we do not 
desire to take the entire responsibility of 
administering the railways ourselves, 
and the Amendment goes in that direc- 
tion. This matter was fully discussed 
by the Grand Committee on Trade, and 
was rejected by 31 to 5, and no 
oue was more opposed to it than the 
Chairman of the Committee, my pre- 
decessor in the Board of Trade. This 
Amendment does not fix the hours at 
all. It does not give us the power to 
fix the hours. It simply gives us the 
power to call for Returns—but we have 
that power already ; we can ask for 
Returns, and when we get the Returns 
we can take our own action. 
Amendment stopped there it would not 
be bad. But it goes beyond that, for 
it proposes to put on the Board of Trade 
the responsibility of the sigual depart- 
ments of all the railways of the country. 
There are 400 railways and 50,000 signal- 
boxes ; and as there is no possible classifi- 
cation, every signal-box must be conr- 
sidered on its own merits, 
more, a sigual-box that may fairly be to-day 
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a ten-hours signal-box, may to-morrow, 
by some change in the surrounding cir- 
cumstances, become an eight-hours box, 
and is it possible for the Board of Trade, 
even with an army of Inspectors, to say 
when this change in a signal-box shall 
take place? That responsibility must 
rest upon the Railway Companies. 
If the matter were placed in the hands of 
the Board of Trade, and a ease of an acci- 
dent arose, the Railway Companies would 
say, ““ We were asked for no additional 
relief. We obeyed the classification of 
the Board of Trade. They made no new 
demands upon us.” The Amendment 
also puts on the Board of Trade the duty 
of regulating the number of the signal- 
men who are to be employed. Here is 
what it says— 

“(3) In the case of signalmen, the Board of 
Trade, within one month after the passing of 
this Act, shall, by order, require every railway 
company in the United Kingdom to submit to 
the Board, within a period specified in the order, 
a classified schedule of all signal-boxes on the 
system of such company, dividing such signal- 
boxes into boxes in which the hours of duty 
of the signalmen employed therein do not ex- 
ceed 10 hours, eight hours, and six hours respec- 
tively, and stating such further particulars as 
the Board may in such order require to be 
furnished, and especially the number of relief 
signalmen in the employment of the company, 
andthe proportion of such relief signalmen to 
the number of signalmen regularly on duty on 
each section of the company’s lines. The Board 
may from time to time by order require any 
company to submit to them a revise! schedule 
of signal-boxes, and if any schedule so sub- 
mitted is in their opinion unsatisfactory, the 
Board may repeat the order from time to time 
till a satisfactory classification of such signal- 
boxes shall have been submitted by the com- 
pany and approved by the Board of Trade.” 
But the Amendment goes further— 

“Where, in the opinion of the Board of 
Trade, the number of relief signalmen in the 
employment of any company on any section of 
any company’s lines is insufticient,” 
so that the duties of the Board of Trade 
would be enormously increased. How is 
the Board of Trade to say that the num- 
ber of relief men are insufficient? That 
would be taking the management of the 
Railway Companies into the hands of 
the Board of Trade. I assure the House 
that I have tried to see whether I could 
accept any or all parts of this Amend- 
ment. I summoned the Inspeetors to 
meet me only yesterday to see whether it 
was possible to accept this. Major 
Marindin was with me, and he is the 
man of all others who has been the ad- 
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vocate of short hours for railway ser- 
vants. If this Amendment were aecepted 
the responsibility would be removed from 
the shoulders of the Railway Company 
and put upon those of the Board of 
Trade. Now, if there was one thing on 
which the Committee—upon which my 
hon. Friend opposite sat—insisted more 
than another, it was that nothing should 
be done to remove that responsibility. 
In the Report of the Committee it is 
stated— 





Railway Servants 


“In the opinion of your Committee the ob- 
ject to be arrived at is to compel any Railway 
Company overworking its servants to clesist 
from doing so, while leaving the company 
the full responsibility for the manage- 
ment of its line and the maintenance of disci- 
pline. They could not do anything which would 
relieve the companies from that responsibility 
by apportioning to the Board of Trade the duty 
of making regulations for the working of the 
traflic by the ofticers and servants of the com- 
pany.” 


That is placing them in a right position. 


whether he could see his way to agree to 
the Amendment, and he replied that it 
was an impossibility. There are 12 
hours boxes, the duty in which is the 
lightest work on the railway. I have 
had a letter from a signalman, in which 
he says— 


‘I worked a 12 hours box, four trains 
passing each way each day. I am now working 
a busier box, but with shorter hours, I wish I 
could be restored to my old box, which was the 
lightest and easiest task I ever had.” 


In the boxes where the hours are longer 
the duties are light, but it requires a very 
active man to stand his eight hours in a 
busy sigual-box, and work the side lines, 
&e. I wish it were possible to place be- 
fore the House one-tenth part of the evi- 
dence on this question, It would be a 
most dangerous thing to accept this 
Amendment. Lasked my Inspectors as to 
how they would judge as to the number 
of relief signalmen required, and they 
said that it was an impossibility, and 
that nobody but those who managed the 
line could tell how many relief signalmen 
should be on each section. That could 
only be estimated according to the 
increase or decrease of trafic. To put 
that duty on the Board of Trade would 
be placing us in a position altogether too 


onerous and too responsible. Major 


Marindin said to me—“ If you go as far 
Mr. Mundella 
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as this clause, it will be nothing short of 
taking the management of the Railway 
Companies into your own hands.” If 
you do that you must have a proper staff. 
You cannot, with a great Publie Depart- 
ment and the present staff, manage the 
railways. Major Marindin said— 


“This Bill is so strong; so much good has 
resulted merely from being able to obtain re- 
turns of overtime that I am quite satisfied it 
will kill overwork.” 

I believe it will kill overwork, and we 
intend that it shall kill overwork. When 
this Bill becomes an Act, it will prove a 
most valuable Act for railway servants 
and for the travelling public. Iam bound 
to say that on certain lines there is a 
great deal of overwork and a great deal 
of excessive We 
shall have power under this Bill of call- 
ing for any Returns on receiving any re- 


strain on the men. 


I led Maj Marind; : | presentations made to us by any persons 
appealed to Major Marindin as to | 





on behalf of railway servants, and we 
shall feel it our duty to follow up such 
representations and to take care that such 
overwork shall bestopped. Having regard 
to the fact that every person to whom I have 
appealed for information, every Railway 
Inspector in the employment of the De- 
partment, and every person who has 
experience of railways, has pressed upon 
me the tremendous responsibility which 
we shall place on the Board of Trade if 
we accept the Amendment, I do appeal 
to my hon. Friend not to press it, not 
only in the interests of the travelling 
public and in the interests of safety, 
but in the interests of the men themselves, 
because it will fetter our action. 


*Sir M. HICKS-BEACH (Bristol, 
W.): I will not detain the House long 
from coming to a conclusion, but 1 
cannot refrain from saying a few words 
in support of the view the President 
of the Board of Trade has taken on 
this subject. J suppose there is no 
Member of the House who has devoted 
so much careful attention to this matter 
as I have. I was Chairman of the 
Committee which inquired into it for 
two years, and I can only say I gave 
a perfectly impartial opinion on the 
matter. I do not think, in the interests 
of anyone, it would be well to encumber 
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the Bill with the minute details which are 
proposed in the Amendment of my hon. 
Friend. I am convinced that it would 
be better, in the interests of the railway 
men, that the powers conferred on the 
Board of Trade should be wide powers, 
leaving the detailed arrangements 
to be worked out by the Railway 
Companies themselves, authorising the 
Board of Trade to interfere by 
inspection, by report, and by orders to 
be enforeed—as the Bill proposes— 
through the Railway Commission if the 
Railway Companies do not do their duty 
to the public and the railway servants in 
this matter. Any other system would 
impose duties on the Board of Trade 
which no Public Department could 
discharge. I believe if we attempted 
it Parliament would be brought to 
this dilemma—either it would have to 
go further and take the railways into its 
own hands to be worked by the Govern- 
ment, or have to go back to the present 
system of non-interference. I do not 
think it would be quite convenient 
to discuss now the question whether 
it would be well that the railways 
should be worked by the Government. 
I remember a Debate on this sub- 
ject in the last Parliament, when I 
ventured to oppose the proposal on the 
grounds that no Government could work 
the railways as well as the best com- 
panies worked them, and that the manage- 
ment of the railways by the Government 
would open up enormous opportunities 
for political corruption. In this view I 
was cordially supported by the present 
Prime Minister. This Bill, I am bound 
to say, is based on my own Report, 
drawn up by me, and adopted unani- 
mously by the Select Committee, and, to 
the best of my recollection, there was no 
Amendment moved to the Report in the 
nature of the Amendment pow _ pro- 
posed, although I think my hon, Friend 
was himself a Member of that Com- 
mittee. An Amendment to this effect 
was unquestionably moved in the Grand 
Committee during the progress of the 
Bill through that Committee the other 
day, and was negatived by a very large 
majority indeed. I hope the House will 
adhere to the view taken by the Select 
Committee and by the Grand Committee, 
and will not impose upon the Board of 
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Trade the duties which are proposed by 
this Amendment. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) said, 
that anyone listening to the last speaker 
might have thought that they were listen- 
ing toa Debate to nationalise the rail- 
ways of Great Britain. He gathered 
that the principle underlying the Bill 
was to give the Board of Trade power to 
reduce the excessive number of working 
hours, upon that number being proved to 
the Board of Trade to be excessive, 
through the conditions embodied in the 
hon. Baronet’s Amendment. He could 
not see why the Amendment should not 
be adopted, as it was practically a supple- 
meutary regulation of the Bill, which did 
not involve any complicated conditions 
such as had been suggested by 
the President of the Board of 
Trade ; and it was because the Amend- 
ment particularised that which the Bill 
was but vaguely general upon, that he 
trusted even at that late stage the Board 
of Trade would see its way to adopt it. 
It was said that if the Amendment were 
adopted it would lead to the responsibility 
of the Railway Companies being taken 
over by the Board of Trade. It was the 
opinion of a great many people that the 
sooner some of the responsibility was 
taken from the Railway Companies the 
better it would be for the railway ser- 
vants and the travelling public. Did the 
President of the Board of Trade seriously 
think that this House would take over 
the responsibility of the management of 
the railways of the country ? The Rail- 
way Directors would see to that, and 
when the House interfered with the re- 
sponsibility of administering the railways, 
the Railway Directors would come to 
that House and they would have plenty 
of friends to advocate their view. The 
President of the Board of ‘Trade said 
that, as there were quite 50,000 signal- 
boxes, it would be difficult for the Amend- 
ment to be enforced. Under the Bill it 
would be equally difficult for the main 
principles to be enforced. The right 
hon. Gentleman also said he eould assume 
a case where there was a junction where 
a man lately worked 10 hours, but that 
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owing to the opening up of a siding or a 
new colliery the man would have to be 
put on eight hours if the conditions of 
the Bill were to be complied with; but 
under the hon. Baronet’s Amendment he 
suggested it would mean that a parti- 
cular case would have to be brought, 
first, under the notice of the 
Inspector, through him to the Board of 
Trade, and then back to the Railway 
Company, suggesting they should alter 
the conditions under which the man was 
working at a box relatively easy, but 
which, through the opening of a colliery, 
made the work more difficult. But he 
would point out that under the Bill of 
the President of the Board of Trade the 
same conditions would prevail even te a 
greater extent than under the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Baronet. 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, the hon. 
Member was mistaken. Under the 
Amendment, so long as no complaint 
reached the Board or Trade, a Railway 
Company would be entitled to go on 
working a signal-box ; but if the responsi- 
bility rested with a Railway Company, it 
would be at their risk if they continued 
to do it. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS could not accept 
the explanation of the President of the 
Board of Trade; but if he thought that 
the Amendment would bring about the 
state of affairs which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had referred to, he would not 
support it. Under Clauses 1 and 2 it 
was competent for any person whose 
bona fides were admitted to complain of 
long and excessive hours. Take the 
case of a 10 hours signal-box. Assuming 
that the conditions of labour had altered, 
and the 10 hours signal-box had become 
an eight hours signal-box, upon the 
representations of a Trades Union or the 
man who was overworked on the eight 
hours as compared with the work he did 
in the 10 hours, the Board of Trade 
would compel the Railway Company to 
reduce what had become excessive hours, 
and the Amendment, then, was to make 
operative and automatic the complaint 
against the Railway Company, and to see 
that the conditions prescribed were 
earried into effect. ile was afraid that 


Mr. John Burns 
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in this matter the President of the Board 
of Trade was rather bound by his well- 
known principle of laissez-faire in 
declining to accept the Amendment. The 
Amendment would throw on the Railway 
Companies the onus of proof in the 
matter of the hours of their signalmen 
being either long or short, and he hoped 
that every hon, Member who was in 
favour of shorter hours for signalmen 
and other railway workers would vote 
for it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


*Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) proposed 
as an Amendment, in page 2, line 6, to 
leave out Sub-section 4 of Clause 1, 
He said his Amendment did not touch in 
any respect the vital or main principle of 
the Bill, but related only to procedure, 
The effect of it was that it took away 
from the Railway Commissioners the 
jurisdiction which was imposed upon them 
by this Bill. By the Bill the Board of 
Trade were entitled to call upon the 
railways to submit to them a schedule of 
the time of duty of any class of their 
servants. If there was any failure to 
supply this schedule, the matter was to 
come before the Railway Commissioners, 
who had to deal with it; and then, sup- 
posing a schedule was agreed to, and the 
Railway Companies failed to comply 
with the schedule, the matter was to 
go before the Railway Commissioners. 
By his Amendment he proposed that 
the matter, instead of being dealt with 
by the Railway Commissioners, should 
be dealt with by commercial arbitration 
by the Board of Trade, who would be 
able to make inquiries and would then 
be able to make an award or order 
which could be enforced under the Arbi- 
tration Act of 1889. The Railway 
Commissioners in the past had been 
found to be a very expensive tribunal, 
and not in all respects a very satisfactory 
one; and if railway servants had to 
defend their own ease before the Rail- 
way Commissioners, a burden would be 
put upon them which, he thought, they 
would be searcely ableto bear. Again, 
the Railway Commissioners, being a 
legal tribunal, were not able to held any 
informal inquiry into the facts, but must 
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have everything proved in a strictly | it might be done would be this: In 
legal manner. A Report recently issued | Clause 1, page 2, line 1, to omit the 
by the Railway Commissioners showed | words—“and may,” and insert these 





the amount of confidence the public had | 
had in that Body. In the course of a | 
year they had only decided the small | 
number of 12 cases. The difficulty of | 
the Amendment he did not shrink from | 
facing. Many hon. Members would say | 
they were not fortunate in giving the Board | 
of Trade the whole matter absolutely | 
under their own control, but there was 
another difficulty, and that was this: 
He was told by a gentleman connected | 
with the Board of Trade that they had 
not at present any staff that could be | 
utilised to hold the various inquiries | 
that had to be held if the Amendment he | 
suggested were carried. At the same 
time, notwithstanding those difficulties, 
it seemed to him the Bill ought not to 
go through without some kind of protest 
against this additional work being | 
thrown on the Railway Commission | 
which, he ventured to submit, had not been | 
very satisfactory, either to the public or 
the railway interest. With regard to the | 
railway servants, it appeared to him they 
could not afford the time or expense of | 
appearing before this tribunal, and, there- | 
fore, he had ventured to submit to the 
right hon. Gentleman a_ suggestion, 
but he did not know whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was able to accept | 
it. He would ask him to accept this, 
if he was not able to accept the whole 
Amendment. But he would ask, | 
in the first place, whether he was able 
to dispense with the Railway Commis- 
sioners and accept on behalf of the 
Board of Trade the responsibility of 
making an award that should be final. 
There was a simple mode of dealing 
with an order or award under the | 
Arbitration Act. That Act allowed an | 
award to be enforced in the same way as 
the judgment of the Royal Courts of | 
Law. But supposing, which he hoped 
might not be the case, the right hon. 
Gentleman was not able to accept the 
responsibility of dealing thus fully with 
the matter, he would suggest that the | 
objection he was making might be met | 
to some extent by an Amendment that | 
would enable the Board of Trade to 
defend these cases on behalf of the 
men before the Railway Commissioners. | 
The way in which he would suggest | 


words, “and the Board may appear in 
support of the reference and the Com- 
missioners may.” That would make it 
quite plain that the Board would take up 
the matter of these References ; and in- 
stead of the railway servants having to 
fight, it would be fought on their behalf 
by the Board of Trade. He therefore 
ventured to move his Amendment as it 


| . . 
| stood, hoping that the right hon. Geutle- 


man might be able to accept it, or, if 
not able to do that, to accept the sug- 
gestion he had made, so as to make it 
perfectly plain that he did not intend to 
leave the railway servants in the diffi- 
culty of having to appear before this 
tribunal at their own expense. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 6, 
to leave out Sub-section 4 of Clause 1.— 


(Mr. Dodd.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


| Bill.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I cannot accept 
the large Amendment of my hon. and 
learned Friend (Mr. Dodd), because it 
would make the Board of Trade not only 
the framers of the scheme, but it would 


compel them to decide upon the merits of 


the scheme, be prosecutors under the 
scheme, and enforce compliance with the 
scheme. That would rather be going 
beyond the right of justice; but what I 
can do is this: I am quite willing to 
accept the hon. Member's Amendment, 
which will relieve the railway servants 
or any person of taking the matter before 
the Railway Commission, as it was never 
intended that that expense and trouble 
should be thrown on the parties making 
the claim. It is intended, when the 
Board of Trade has decided that a 
schedule is not acceptable, or that they 
could not allow it, that the Board of 
Trade should themselves take the case 
before the Railway Commission provided 
the Railway Companies should object to 
accept the Sehedule of the Board of 
Trade. I am quite willing, if my hon. 
Friend will withdraw bis Amendment 
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and accept these words, to leave out the 
words in Clause 1, page 2, line 1, “ and 
may,” and to insert “and the Board may 
appear in support of the reference and 
the Commissioners may.” That would 
make it perfectly clear that the Board 
would undertake the matter. 


*Mr. DODD, under these  circum- 
stances, asked leave to withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, in Clause 1, Sub- 
section 3, line 1, leave out “ and may,” 
and insert “and the Board may appear 


in support of the reference and the Com- 
missioners may.”—(.Wr. Dodd.) 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: I would appeal | 


to the House now to allow us to take the 
Third Reading. 

THe Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixten) said, that before 
the Third Reading was taken he should 


like to say a word. The right hon, Gen- 


tleman, as he would probably remember, | 


made an appeal to him, some weeks ago 


now, to let this Bill go through without | 
any amendment whatever, as having | 


come down from a Select Committee, and 
that was supported by the right hon, 
Gentleman sitting below him (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach). 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Bill as to 
which I specially appealed to the noble 
Marquess again and again was the North 
Sea Fisheries Bill, and not this Bill. 


Tur Marquess or CARMARTHEN 


begged the right hon. Gentleman’s pardon, | 


but that was not the case. He was quite 
as attentive to what went on in the 
House after 12 at night as the right hon- 


Gentleman, and he asserted that the 


appeal was made to him in reference to | 


this Bill. Ile merely rose on the Third 
Reading of this Bill to point out that 
since he had been in the House four 
speeches had been delivered, every one 
in favour of the Bill, by supporters of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 


Mr. MUNDELLA: No, no. 
Mr. Mundella 
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said, that even the right hon. Gentleman 
himself had moved an Amendment. 
When the right hon. Gentleman ap- 
pealed to him, he said there were 
no Amendments down to the Bill, 
and he appealed because the Bill 
had come down amended by the Select 
Committee to which it had been referred. 
He thought the value of the objection 
he took to proceeding with the Bill after 
12 o'clock at night had been amply jus- 
tified by the discussion that had teken 
place. 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL.—(No. 244.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 

*Tugz SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
|LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton): I rise to move the 
| Second Reading of a Bill which is not 
_a Party measure, and which I hope the 
House will not treat in a Party fashion, 
‘and which I certainly shall not introduce 
ina Party speech. It is very fortunate 
for a Member in this House when he 
gets his speech ready-made for him, and 
such a speech exists in my case in the 
shape of a Resolution which was passed 
|; unanimously by this House on the 8th 
| March, 1892, and I venture to read that 
| Resolution to the House— 








“ Resolved, That a large representative ele- 
ment should be introduced into the Scottish 
Fishery Board; that a sufficient number of 
district fishery committees should be instituted 
| to take charge of local fishery interests on the 
coasts of Scotland; that powers should be 
granted by the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests to such district fishery committees to 
| issue licences to fishermen to fish for salmon on 
suitable parts of the coasts of Scotland ; that 
proof should be required of the titles under 
which Scottish mussel scalps are claimed and 
held ; that power should be given to district 
fishery committees in Scotland to regulate, 
acquire, and work mussel scalps within their 
several clistricts.” 


Now, Sir, that Resolution which I have 
read to the House, and which was passed 
unanimously by the House, is practically 
| the Bill which I am now going to re- 
commend to the attention of the House. 
| Now, Sir, first as to the administrative 
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system which the Bill proposes. In this 
country, and especially in Scotland, there 
are all sorts of administrative Boards 
which are charged with administrative 
affairs, but there are only two sorts of 
administrative Bodies which can adminis- 
ter effectively. Either you must have a 
representative Body of convenient size 


and properly elected, which will repre- | 


sent the various interests, or else you 
must have a purely administrative Body 
which is responsible to the Minister, who 
is himself responsible to the House of 
Commons. Now, Bodies of both sorts 
exist in Scotland ; but if you are to have 
2 representative Body, it must be really 
representative ; that is to say, the 
Members of it must be returned by a 
free and equal suffrage on the part of 
those people who are interested in the sub- 
jects with which the Body has to deal. 
Now, Sir, with regard to the Scotch 
Fishery Board, at present it cannot be 
said to be representative at all. 
sists of nine Government nominees who 
have ail done their duty well, as Scotch- 
men always do, but who are no more a re- 
presentative Body than is the Board of 
Trade. Now, the Scotch Fishery Board 
ought to be representative, and Parliament 


was quite right in passing that Resolution | 


that it should be so, because the Scoteh 
fisheries are undertakings which are very 
extensive in their nature, that differ the 
one from the other according to their 
locality, which are not understood at all 
at a distance from the locality where 
they exist, which are very far indeed 
from Whitehall, and which cannot 
possibly be well controlled except by a 
representative Body existing on the spot. 
But, besides being representative, it is 
necessary that the Fishery Board of 
Scotland should contain an administrative 
element, because the Fishery Board has 
to deal with public money voted by Par- 
liament ; and, in addition to that, questions 
are very often asked about the Scotch 
fisheries in Parliament, and it is necessary 
that these questions should be answered 
by a Minister who has under his control, 
and responsible to him, certain ad- 
ministrative officers. Now, we propose 
a Fishery Board in this Bill which shall 
contain both these elements. In the first 
place, of the present administrative 
element the Chairman and Secretary are 
both appointed by the Crown. There is 


It con- | 
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\likewise a_ scientific officer who is 
| appointed by the Crown. Then we re- 
quire a legal adviser, and a legal adviser 
in Scotland may well belong to the order 
of Sheriffs. But you may have too much 
of a good thing, and on the present 
Board there are three Sheriffs. We pro- 
pose to have only one ; and having that 
number of appointed members, we then 
| have the representative element, which 
consists of eight members who are elected 
by each of the four fishery districts in 
Scotland, and who will bring to bear on 
the Board the local feeling of those 
districts. So much for the Central 
Fishery Board, but under this Fishery 
Board we propose to have local committees. 
We shall have eight such committees, 
consisting of inhabitants of the district 
from which the committees are elected, 
elected freely by the fishing population of 
the district, which fishing population 
will be distinguished and segregated from 
the rest of the population by the asses- 
sor, who will draw up the roll of voters 
and mark those connected with fishing, 
so as to enable them to vote. So much 
for the Bodies which are to carry 
on the fishing administration of Scotland. 
And now then for their duties. They 
will perform all the duties which at 
present are performed by the Fishery 
Board of Scotland, but we propose to 
entrust to them an extremely important 
function which at present is non-exis- 
tent ; we propose to give them the care 
of the mussel-beds of the country. Now, 
everyone who knows the Scotch fisheries 
—and I am speaking, I see, to an in- 
creasing number of Scotch Members, 
and IT am glad to think that every Scotch 
Member, with scarcely an exception, 
represents a seaside constituency, be- 
cause the Scotch counties are so distri- 
buted that hardly one is a Bohemia, 
entirely separated from the sea—need 
not be told of what immense import- 
ance the question of bait is. In the 
question of the fisheries, in the hard 
battle which the Scotch fishermen have 
to fight against all the disadvantages 
that surround them, the greatest difficulty 
of all is that of obtaining bait. A Com- 
mission sat on this question, which was 
presided over by the very able and genial 
geutleman who at present performs the 
functions of Whip of our Party (Mr, 
| Marjoribanks) ; a gentleman whose ser- 


| 


! 
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vices to the question of Scotch fishery is | 3d. in the £1 to be levied on the 
recognised by both sides of the House, | districts affected. The example of Eng- 
and by none more than the unworthy land comes in here. In England there 
person who at present has charge of this is an extremely prosperous Fishery 
Bill: and that Commission reported | Board in Lancashire, which rates that 
upon the increasing difficulty which the | great county, and from that rate they 
Scotch fishermen find in obtaining bait.| have not only been able to provide 
Since then a great dealof additional infor- _ proper machinery, but have secured a 
mation has been obtained by the Com- | steam launch which protects the fishery 
mittee which, at my instance, the Fishery | from interference. Besides, if we allow 
Board appointed lately. They have found | rates to be levied to enable agricul- 
that the price of mussels varies from 15s.a tural tenants to obtain allotments, I 
ton up to 40s, or 50s, a ton, and that, | think the fishing population should have 
unfortunately, those mussels are most |some advantage out of the rates 
expensive in the case of some of the | likewise. There are in the Bill 
poorest fishing communities, such as those | certain clauses which relate to the 
of Stornoway and Wick. There is no | finances of the Board. The hon. Mem- 
doubt that the difference in the price of ber for Aberdeenshire has rather a 
mussels depends on the judgment and strong opinion upon this matter; but 
skill with which the mussel-beds are before hon. Members condemn these 
cared for and managed. At Montrose clauses I should be glad if they would 
and St. Andrews, where the beds are consider them from the point of view of 
well-managed, mussels can be procured the probable advantage to the Fishery 
at half the price where the beds are’ Board. The proposal of the Bill is to 
badly-mmanaged and exhausted. The give £20,000 a year from the Treasury 
Committee state there were two causes and the brand fees. That, taking one 
for the exhaustion of these beds. The year with another, will come to £26,000 
first of these is the question of owner- a year. The average expenditure of the 
ship, aud the next financial considera- Fishery Board is £23,000 a year, and 
tious, the extreme difficulty of buying | consequently this will be a gain of 
the beds. Now, as to ownership, there | £3,000 a year to the Fishery Board. 
is no doubt we must deal trenchantly | But that is not all, because, at the 
with the matter, and this Bill does deal | present time, when the money has not 
trenchantly. Under Clause 10 it is | been expended in one year the balance 
enacted that all people who claim to | is returned to the Treasury; but under 
have a right in mussel-beds must make | the system embodied in the Bill any 
good that right; they must establish that | saving will go to the benefit of the 
right to the satisfaction ot the Crown Fishery Board, 


Office, and when the title is ascertained *Mr. ANSTRUTHER (St. And 
Mr. AN} oR (St. Andrews, 


by Clause 11, the Fishery Board, on the | - . 
requisition of the Fishery Committee, | &¢.) asked if the average expenditure 


may aequire the beds, and when these | included the grant for piers and harbours ? 
mussel beds have been acquired by the ; : weenewer wae : 

publie authority, they may te them to "Sia G. TREVELYAN: I will 
those people who may be able to manage 
them in the interests of the general com- | expenditure for the 12 years during 
which the Fishery Board has been run- 


give the full figures. The average 


munity, either to individuals or to cor- 
porations. In some cases these mussel 
beds are best managed by individuals as 
at Montrose, and at St. Andrews by 
corporations, and the Bill proposed to 
give very trenchant powers in order to 
enable bye-laws to be passed for the 
purpose of guarding these beds from|the same. In order to enable the 
intrusion and spoliation, and pains and | Fishery Board to start at once the 
penalties may be imposed. The second | Bill gives an extra £3,000 at the be- 
difficulty is one of money, and that we | ginning of next year, so as to make 
propose to meet by allowing a rate up to up for the disadvantage they would other- 
Sir G. Trevelyan 


ning is £25,000 a year, including every- 
thing, harbours and superannuation allow- 
anees. The arrangement in the Bill 
will give £26,000, and during the last 
six years the average has been exactly 
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wise have in waiting for the brand 
fees which are paid in Sepiember. 
That is the proposal made in the Bill. 
It is not the essential part of the Bill ; 
but I must say I strongly recommend 
hon. Members to think twice and thrice 
before they reject it. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) asked the right hon. Gentleman to ex- 
plain how he arrived at the average ?—he 
meant the average of what was paid 
under the brand fees. 

Sm G. TREVELYAN: The total 
expenditure, including the expenditure 
upon the brand fees, will be, roughly 
speaking, £23,000; the total receipts, 
£26,000 a year; therefore you will 
have £3,000 a year, on an average, 
more than is expended. Now that is 
the Bill, and I hope it will be accept- 
able to the House. The hon. Member 
for St. Andrews (Mr. Anstruther) 
proposes to traverse the Bill with an 
Amendment, which I think likely he 
will not press to a Division. But it 
is an Amendment which I read with 
great interest. In it the hon. Gentle- 
man says— 

“That no Bill will be satisfactory to the 
fishermen on the coasts of Scotland which does 
not give effect to the recommendation of the 
Report of the Departmental Committee pre- 
sented to Parliament in 1890, and to the Reso- 
lution of this House of 8th March, 1892, in 
relation to the granting of licences to fish for 
salmon in the unchartered territorial waters 
around the coasts of Scotland.” 

Now, if hon. Members below the Gang- 
way, who do not agree with us in 
general politics, and hon. Members 
opposite, will join in putting a stop 
to the antiquated and indefensible 
network of penalties and privileges 
which have gathered themselves round 
the question of Scoteh salmon fishing 
in Scotch waters, all I can say is that 
they will not find us backward. These 
privileges are worthy rather of the 
Middle Ages than the 19th century, 
and in saying that I really think I libel 
the Middle Ages, because I am quite 
satisfied that in the Middle Ages the idea 
of giving the Crownthe salmon was that it 
considered the Crown the Representative 
of the public, and the salmon were 
then given over to the Crown in order 
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to preserve for the public at large a 
most valuable commodity of food; but 
the effect of the Crown rights at this 
moment is too often to play into the 
hands of individuals, and to support the 
very doubtful rights, in many cases, of 
individuals against what is the undoubted 
interest of the public at large. Now, for 
25 years as a private member, I have 
been contending against this system ; 
and at last, in this Parliament, we have 
got not only the public opinion of 
Scotland, but the public opinion of Par- 
liament with us. If the hon. 
Member for St. Andrews (Mr. An- 
struther) will embody in a clause in this 
Bill the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, I, for one, shall be very much 
pleased. What are the recommendations 
of the Committee ? They are essentially 
two. They suggest that no further sales 
or long leases of Crown fishings, either 
in the sea or in the inland waters, should 
be made by the Commissiouers, except 
under the special sanction of the Secre- 
tary for Scotland ; and, secondly, that 
licences should be introduced by the 
Fishery Board or the District Fishery 
Board, by whom payment should be 
collected and the funds administered. 
Since I have been Secretary for Scotland I 
have thought it my duty toact in obedience 
to the recommendations of that Committee. 
I have got the sanction of the Treasury 
ever since last November that no mure 
salmon fishing licences should be granted 
to individuals unless under the sanction 
of the Seeretary for Scotland; and I 
have got the Treasury to issue orders to 
the Office of Woods and Forests to draw 
upa scheme for licences by which the 
general body of the fishermen and of the 
public may be enabled to fish for salmon. 
I must own that the wheels of the 
Woods and Forests move very slowly; 
and, though it is as long ago as Novem- 
ber, I have never seen this scheme of 
licence. But one thing I can assure the 
House of, and that is that until I see that 
scheme no sanction shall be given by the 
Secretary for Scotland to any lease of 
any salmon fishery to individuals. If 
any means can be found by which Scots- 
men can obtain a privilege which 
Englishmen and, I believe, Irishmen 
have—that is, of catching salmon in the 
open sea round the coasts of Scotland 


without being bullied and worried, and 
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very often deprived of the very salmon 
which they catch outside the territorial 
waters—I will give every assistance in 
my power to it. I have no fear what- 
ever of a system of licences which would 
be managed under the auspices of these 
Fishery Committees. The great object 
for which 1 ask for the Bill a Second 
Reading is that we are constituting a 
powerful representative authority — 
popular in its sympathies, local in its 
knowledge, which will swiftly gather 
into its hands everything that pertains 
to that great industry which is so im- 
portant for Scotland, and which has bred 
on her shores so courageous and hardy a 
population. That population will now 
have a powerful organisation, by which 
it can make its wants and grievances 
known, and can do its own business 


itself ; and I have no fear whatever that | 


the power which this Bill will place in 
the hands of the Scottish fishermen will 
ever be used for the injury of any indi- 
vidual, or for anything but the benefit of 
that great and honourable craft by which 
the Scottish fishermen themselves gain 
their livelihood. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Sir George Trevelyan.) 


*Mr. 
E.) said that, for his part, representing 
one of the largest and most important 
fishing constituencies in Scotland or in 
this country, he should like to say this 
much onthe general character of the 
Bill—that he was sure that his con- 
stituency, as well as the other fishing 
constituencies of Scotland, would 
welcome the promptitude with which the 
right hon. Gentl-man, and the Govern- 
ment of which he was a Member, 
brought im and pressed forward this im- 
portant Bill. The Bill did what had 
long been desired by the fishing industry 
of Scotland. It placed the Fishery 
Board of Scotland on a popular basis, 
and gave proper public control over the 
bait beds of the country, and made other 
regulations for the better development of 
the fishing industry in Scotland. There 
were a great many points in the Bill to 
which he should have liked to refer ; but 
they were more applicable to the discus- 


Sir G. Trevelyan 


BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, | 
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sion of the Bill in Committee. He 
would, therefore, deal only with one or 
two of the more important aspects of the 
| Bill. The control of the mussel and 
bait beds was important, because it had 
been a great grievance to the fishing 
population round the coast that they bad 
had no means of protecting these beds, 
and had had to get large supplies of 
foreign bait, for which they had to pay 
a high price. Therefore, they would 
welcome the proposal to bring under 
| popular local control those bait beds. 
| But what he particularly wished to direct 
‘attention to was the financial clause, 
and he wished to ask this question 
—was the future state of the finances of 
the Fishery Board, after the first financial 
year in which there were to be special 
arrangements, to be this : that the Board 
would receive £20,000 per annum, and 
the rest of its net revenue would be the 
surplus of the herring brand fees ? 


*Sir G. TREVELYAN : Its revenue 
will be the same in the future as it would 
have been in the past if this Bill had 
been in operation. It will receive 
£20,000 a year and the gross brand fees. 
That is about £26,000 a year. Its ex- 
penditure will be £23,000 a year, which 
will include all the expenditure on the 
brand fees, so that there will be a 
| surplus of £3,000 a year. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said, that he was 
accurate, then, in his estimate. He 
,would point out what the condition of 
the brand fees had been during recent 
years, and what the expense of collecting 
them was. The surplus in the Estimates 
for the present year was £1,126; in 

1892-3 there was no surplus; in 1891-2 

the surplus was £1,686; in 1889-90 
‘there was no surplus; in 1888-9 the 
| surplus was £1,620; in 1887-8 it was 
| £2,100—so that for these six years the 
| total amount which the Fishery Board 
| derived in surplus from the brand fees 

was only £6,500, or an average of 
| £1,093 a year. 
| *Sir G. TREVELYAN: My hon. 
| Friend counts the expenditure twice 

over. The expenditure appears in the 

Estimates of the Fishery Board, 
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*Mr. BUCHANAN said, he had shown 
that, in so far as its income depended on 
receipts from the brand fees, it was not a 
very substantial support to its revenue. 
He would like to say a word upon the 
policy of limiting the sums paid from the 
Imperial Treasury to the Scottish Fishery 
Board to a fixed sum. Every year there 
was a Vote to the Fishery Board, which 
varied according to the exigencies and 
necessities of the Board. He believed it was 
essential to the working and due develop- 
ment of a Board like this that it should 
be, like other administrative bedies in 
Great Britain, put upon this foundation ; 
that when it had new urgent necessities 
it could come to the Treasury and get 
from Parliament a Vote of the sum of 
money it required. He considered that 
if they were going to have a system of 
Home Rule in Scotland, it would be all 
very well to have a fixed sum; but if 
there was no such scheme in contempla- 
tion, the Administrative Boards in Scot- 
land had just as much right as the 
Administrative Boards elsewhere to come 
upon the Imperial Treasury for an ade- 
quate sum of money to satisfy their 
wants. The Fishery Board in Scotland 
had developed greatly its duties in the 
past, and was developing its duties now, 
and they looked forward to new duties 
being imposed upon it which would 
necessitate further expenditure. There 
had been a great development of the 
scientific side of the Fishery Board, and 
it was principally through the energy of 
Sir Lyon Playfair and others in that 
House that an addition was made to the 
sums granted to the Board for scientific 
purposes. Would anyone say they had 
reached the limit of the useful way in 
which they might expend money for 
scientific investigation in connection with 
fisheries ? The progress recently had 
been very great, and the progress in the 
immediate future was likely to be greater 
still. The Fishery Board should not be tied 
down for all eternity to a fixed sum, so 
that it might not be able to look forward 
in the future to get more money from the 
Imperial Exchequer for the development 
of the fisheries. There had been con- 
stant complaint that the Board had never 
been able adequately to discharge its 
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administrative and executive functions ; 
and how was it likely to be able to dis- 
charge these functions better in the 
future if it was to be lintited to a fixed 
sum of money ? He maintained that the 
Board would have no margin, within the 
strict limitation laid down in the Bill, 
adequately to discharge all the cutter and 
boat services which were already in their 
hands. The small vessel which the 
Board now had for scientifie purposes, 
and which had done admirable work, 
was, owing to the restricted funds at 
their disposal, too small for the discharge 
of the work they had to do, and the 
vessel was in sucha state of unseaworthi- 
ness that it dared not proceed far out to 
sea. The Admiralty were naturally very 
unwilling to give them funds for the 
Police Service, which was not a very 
popular Service among the officers of Her 
Majesty’s Navy. . Therefore, what they 
got were not the most seaworthy ships in 
the Navy, but old vessels that were not 
of very much use. He was perfectly 
certain of this—that if they were to have 
the funetions of the Board of Trade 
properly discharged they ought to give 
that Board a cutter service of their own. 
Steam trawling was forbidden in the 
territorial waters of Scotland ; and how 
was that duty to be adequately carried 
out unless the Board was provided with 
a better service of ships? He would 
earnestly urge on his right hon. Friend 
that when the Government were imposing 
larger duties upon the Fishery Board, 
they should, at the same time, provide 
adequate means for carrying out the 
executive and administrative duties with 
which the Board were entrusted. This 
was essential if this new constitution of 
the Board was to lead to executive 
action, and if it was to such action it 
should have a due and fair trial. 


*Mr. ANSTRUTIER (St. Andrews, 
&e.) 
could hardly suggest that the Amend- 


said, the Secretary for Scotland 


ment which he had pat on the Paper 
was intended to delay the progress 
of this measure. On the contrary, bis 
right hon. Friend must admit that he 
was justified in bringing this subject 
before the House by the fact that in hir 
speech the right hon. Gentleman went 
so far as to say that he would 
accept the principie of that Amendment. 
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But he thought he had, nevertheless, been 
rather hardly treated by the right hon. 
Gentleman ; because, althongh he said 
the Bill was founded on the Resolution 
of the 8th of March of last year, it was 
founded only on the original Motion of 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Mar- 
joribanks), and the right hon. Gentleman 
had not adopted for the purposes of this 
Bill the words which, at his (Mr. 
Anstruther’s) instance, were added by 
the House to the Resolution. He, 
however, hoped to have the assistance 
of the right hon. Gentleman and the right 
hon. Member for Berwickshire and the 
Department between this and the Com- 
mittee stage in preparing the clauses 
necessary to give effect to the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 


Sir G. TREVELYAN : Hear, hear! 
Mr. ANSTRUTHER said, that, that 


being so, it would be needless to say 
that he would not now move the Amend- 
ment by which he had intended to ask 
the House to declare— 

“That no Bill dealing with the regula- 
tion of the sea fisheries of Scotland will be 
satisfactory to the fishermen on the coasts of 
Scotland which does not give effect to the re- 
commendation of the Report of the Depart- 
mental Committee presented to Parliament in 
1890, and to the Resolution of this House of 8th 
March, 1892, in relation to the granting of 
licences to fish for salmon in the unchartered 
territorial waters around the coasts of Scot- 
land.” 

Certainly, for that part of the coast 
which he represented, no Bill would be 
wholly satisfactory which did not include 
As to the Bill itself, 


the financial provision appeared to him 
to be far from adequate to the require- 
ments of the case. The Fishery Board 
in their last Report dealt with the matter 
of harbours on the coast of Scotland; and, 
so far as he could gather from the 
measure, only £3,000, or at the most, 
£6,000, would be at the disposal of the 
Board for the purposes of harbour exten- 
sion and repair. He wished emphati- 
cally to draw attention to the clause in 
the Report in which it was said, speaking 
of the amount available for harbours— 


such provisions, 


“We again take leave to say that the only 
proper way o° dealing with this subject is to 
abandon the present hand-to-mouth system, and 
fix definitely a harbour extension all along the 
coast, to be carried on systematically for a series 
of years.” 

Mr. Anstruther 
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In these circumstances he would welcome 
the assistance of the hon. Member for 
East Aberdeenshire when, in Committee, 
he came to deal in greater detail with the 
finance of this measure. As to Clause 7, 
he saw it was proposed that every 
Fishery District Committee should have 
charge and supervision of the sea fishing 
interests and requirements of the district; 
and he would like to know whether that 
was held to include the subject of Marine 
Police, because if the District Com- 
mittees were to take over from the 
Central Board the duty of making bye- 
laws and regulations for the fishing along 
the coasts, their office would be a thank- 
less one indeed if they had no executive 
power by which to carry out their 
decrees. The last Report of the Board 
was of such importance that he would 
trouble the House with one more extract. 
In the last Report that Board had used 
these words-— 

“We continue to receive frequent complaints 
of the inefficiency of the service in preventing 
trawling within the prohibited waters, which, 
however, is due to no want of zeal on the part 


which it is conducted, the character of the 
vessels employed, and the smallness of their 
number.” 
Again— 

“We respectfully represent that at the pre- 
sent day the Vigilant, which is an old sailing 
vessel, is not worth the money which she costs 
to keep up, and she should be superseded.” 

He hoped that on that occasion the sub- 
ject would not be brought to the notice 
of the Government in vain. He had not 
a word to say against the carrying into 
effect of the principle of the Bill. But 
he did not believe there would be any 
very large change in the body which 
administered Scottish affairs. At any 
rate, as far as the county with which he 
was connected was concerned, he believed 
that the gentleman who was recently 
appointed as a member of that Board was 
eminently fitted to represent the interests 
of the fishermen of that coast; and, 
probably, if he were to place himself in 
nomination, he would be elected as a 
member of the Scottish Fishery Beard. 
On the other hand, if the fishing popula- 
tion believed that their interests would 
be better safeguarded by the introduction 
of the representative principle into the 
appointment of the Board, he would not 
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for a moment stand in its way. He 
would like to add that this principle could 
only be carried properly into effect if the 
Secretary for Scotland would consent, 
during the progress of the Bill through 
Committee, to a provision being made 
for the payment of the expenses of these 
representative members in attending the 
meetings of the Board, which must be 
held in Edinburgh. On the question of 
salmon fishing in the territorial waters, 


the right hon. Gentleman had forestalled 
him in his suggestions; but he wished | 


to point cut that such a change in 


the policy of the Commissioners of | 
Woodsand Forests would not, he believed, | 


be detrimental to the revenue which they 
derived from the salmon fishing. Even 
if it should be detrimental, they would 
have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
even if they were losing a certain per- 


centage of their annual revenue, they | 


were, or would be from henceforth, ad- 
ministering the Crown’s salmon fishing 


not in the interests of particular lessees, | 


but in the interest of the whole popula- 
tion on the coast. 


land would be welcomed in Scotland. 


Mr. GRAHAM MURRAY (Bute- | 


shire) said, there was every reason why 


they on his side should welcome the Biil, | 


because it was very much on the lines 
of the measure introduced by the late 
Government last Session—a measure for 
the failure of which the hon. Member 
for Caithness (Dr. Clark) was respon- 
sible. So far as his (Mr. Graham Mur- 
ray’s) own opinion was concerned, he 
rather preferred, in one particular, the 
arrangement of this Bill—namely, that as 
to the number of the districts into which 
Scotland was divided for the purpose of 
having a representative element on the 
Board. But he did not think that the right 
hon. Gentleman had attempted to deal 
with this diffienlty—that although for 
local initiation it was a good thing to 


have a considerable number of districts, | 


at the same time, when they came to the 


composition of the Fishery Board itself, | 


they had the danger that they would 
have the permanent element entirely at 


the mercy of the representative element | 
would | 


from the various districts. He 


Hedid not doubt that | 
the statement of the Secretary for Scot- | 
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like to ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
_he could, at least, consider this difficulty ? 
| Some information was also wanted as to 
_the way in which the District Committees 
would work. A question had recently 
been agitating and interesting the fisher- 
/men connected with the constituency he 
had the honeur to represent and the con- 
| stituency of the hon. Member for North 
| Ayrshire. As the law at present stood, 
|although trawling was prohibited as a 
rule in the three-mile limit, there was a 
power in the Fishery Board to pass a 
/bye-law by which they might open a 
district. A bye-law was passed by the 
Fishery Board by which a very small 
and limited district of the waters of the 
Clyde was opened. That district had 
given the greatest dissatisfaction. What 
/he wanted to know was, whether under 
‘the Bill a district Fishery Committee 
could or could not deal with the question 
of local bye-law ? The Bill did not give 
much assistance upon the point. As to 
the question of finance, he entirely agreed 
with the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Aberdeenshire. He also asked the right 
hon, Gentleman to consider the point 
iraised by his hon, Friend as to the pro- 
vision for sea police, without which 
the provisions in regard to trawling 


| 

| were a dead letter, At present there 
was a peculiar state of relations 
/between the Fishery Board and the 


| Admiralty ; but it was quite certain, if the 
| Fishery Board was cut adrift from a 
great Government Department, that the 
chance of getting efficient cruisers for 
sea police purposes was very small in the 
future. He would like to say a word 
upon the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
who had just sat down, and save the 
Secretary for Scotland from the indisere- 
tion of his own language. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he considered the 
question of the pains and penalties of 
the Salmon Law Statutes a disgrace 
to the 19th century. To what did 
that language apply ? There was no 
difference in the pains and penalties for 
taking salmon in the sea or in fresh 
water; but there was a very great 
difference between the question of pro- 
perty in salmon in rivers and in the sea, 
There was no use blinding one’s eyes to 
the fact that of late years there had arisen 
in some quarters a demand for free fish- 
ing. [* Hear, hear! ”] Some hon, Gen- 
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tlemen cheered that sentiment. Did the 
denunciation of the right hon, Gentle- 
man apply to the law in salmon rivers as 
well as inthe sea ? Salmon fishing had 
always been regarded as private property 
in private waters, and was not differen- 
tiated in practice or principle from any 
other private property. But in the case 
of the sea the matter was in a totally 
different condition. It was in 1857 or 
1858 when it was decided, what was 
before but a pious opinion, that salmon 
fishing on the coast round the United 
Kingdom belonged to the Crown. He 
had always thought it would be right for 
the Crown to give those rights of fishing 
in the sea to the public, and not to let 
them out at all. But here, again, some 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman 
might be misinterpreted. He seemed to 
think it would be only fair to give that 
right to the public unrestrictedly. Im- 
mediately after the decision of the Com- 
missioners in 1857 or 1858, there was 
initiated a policy by the Woods and 
Forests Department of giving out as 
many leases as they could. If, therefore, 
they were going to give the rights in 
regard to salmon in the sea, which he 
would be glad to see given, it would only 
be fair to give back the money which had 
been exacted from proprietors for a right 
which it was now desired to take away 
from them. Seeing the disposition and 
attitude of the right hon. Gentleman, it 
was his business to draft an Amendment 
to the Bill rather than to put it on the 
shoulders of his hon. Friend. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
follow the promptings of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Aberdeenshire, and be liberal in 
the matter of finance in favour of a class 
whom they all wished to see supported, 
and that he would, at the same time, take 
means to put on a proper footing this 
question of the sea police, as the ordinary 
protection of the law was inadequate, and 
that means would be taken to make the 
Bill a useful measure. 

*Sir W. WEDDERBURN  (Banff- 
shire) said, he wished to say afew words 
on this question as representing a large 
fishing constituency. He had been 
recently among them, and the fishing 
population had expressed themselves very 
favourably with regard to the general 
Mr. Graham Murray 
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objects of the Bill, and especially 
as regards the representative character 
which had been introduced into the 
District Fishery Committees and the 
Fishery Board. There were certain 
points they wished brought to the 
notice of the House, and of those 
several had already been dealt with by 
hon. Members who had preceded him. 
He must state his concurrence in the 
views which had thus been expressed, 
There was one point which was to the 
fishermen a matter of life and death, 
and that was the improvement of the 
harbours on that exposed coast. The 
boats now used were a good deal larger 
than those formerly employed, and, con- 
sequently, harbour accommodation was 
altogether insufficient. The money ought 
not to be spent casually from year to 
year, but some good scheme should be 
adopted for the whole of the Moray 
Firth, to be pursued systematically from 
year to year. The feeling was very 
strong that the sum of £3,000 provided 
for harbours was altogether insufficient, 
and he earnestly trusted that the 
Secretary for Scotland would do his 
utmost to grant a really adequate 
sum for that purpose. The important 
question of the use of the foresliore. 
had not been included in the Bill. 
He thought that District Committees 
ought to be empowered to call for the 
titles of those proprietors who claimed 
the exclusive use of the foreshore. 
Under an old Statute the fishermen had 
a right to the use of the foreshore 
including 100 yards of waste above 
highwater mark, for drying their nets 
and other purposes; and the Fishery 
District Committees should have power, 
as in the case of musselbanks, to acquire 
and manage the foreshore for the benefit 
of the fishing industry. A minor point 
had been brought to his notice with 
regard to the collection of the Fishery 
Rate. The Bill provided that the Dis- 
trict Committees should collect it; but 
it was thought that that would cause 
unnecessary expense. It might be 
collected throngh the machinery of 
the County Council. He trusted that 
the Secretary for Scotland would under- 
take to prepare clauses dealing with the 
question of the taking of salmon in 
territorial waters, as had been suggested 
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by the hon. Member for St. Andrews 
(Mr. Anstruther). 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
the hon. and learned Member for Bute- 
shire (Mr. Graham Murray) had stated 
that there was no material difference be- 
tween the present Bill and the measure 
introduced by the late Government. 
There was, however, all the difference 


that there was between black and white. | 


Last year’s Bill specially subordinated the 


3 : 
representative to the nominated element, 


whilst this was a measure which sub- 
ordinated the nominated to the repre- 
The way in which 
with 


sentative element. 
woods and forests had been dealt 
in Scotland was most scandalous. They 
had been controlled by Englishmen, who 
had sold them, generally to Secotchmen, 
for a most inadequate consideration, and 
put the proceeds into the Imperial Ex- 
chequer. A very important question 
with regard to finance was raised by 
the Bill, and he would humbly repre- 


sent to the Scottish Secretary (Sir G. | 
should drop the | 


Trevelyan) that he 
rating provisions contained in Sub-section 


3 of Clause 6 ; otherwise districts would | 
be included for rating purposes which | 


had no visible or apparent connection 
with the fishermen, and naturally the 
inhabitants would object to be rated for 
a particular object which did not benefit 
them. He thought that the expense 


should come out of the Imperial Grant. | 
In Committee he intended to move an’ 


Amendment to Clause 20, providing 
that Scotland should have “not less 
than ” £20,000. The sum was too small 
in itself, and it was ridiculously small 
in view of the general treatment of 
Scotland by the Imperial Exchequer. 
Scotland paid £1,500,000a year more than 
her proper share to the Imperial Ex- 
chequer, and he regretted very much that 
the Prime Minister had not re-appointed 
the Financial Committee, so that the 
House might have had a definite statement 
from it on the subject. 


or £1,000,090, she would still not be 
receiving her fair share; and, while 
Scotchmen did not desire liberality or 
generosity, they certainly asked for 
justice. 


If Scotland | 
were to get, not £20,000, but £200,000 | 
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*Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 


N.E.) said, he was very much interested 
in the fishermen in the Firth of Clyde. 
In years past he was concerned in pro- 


curing the passing of the Act of 1889 
for the restriction of trawl fishing in that 





and other enclosed waters of Scotland, 
| whereby the herring fishery was being 
That Act was of enormous 
importance to the class of fishermen to 


destroyed. 


| whom he referred ; but there had been in- 
vented a new kind of seine trawl fishing 
which had been attended with evils not 
much smaller than those which had been 


caused by beam and otter trawling, and 


great complaints had been made in 
consequence of a considerable destruction 


of the spawning beds in the Firth of 


Clyde. It was perfectly well known 
that miniature herrings were being 


destroyed to a tremendous extent and 
used for manure, while the shoals 
which resorted to certain banks for 
spawning were being driven into deep 
water, the result being great loss to the 
local fishermen, Of late years the catch 
had fallen off to nearly half its former 
amount. He would, in Committee, move 
the insertion of a clause dealing with the 
subject. 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, 8.) said, 
there was great complaint in reference to 
the matter to which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had just referred, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman had not given Notice of an 
Amendment he (Mr. Wason) would have 
done so himself. There was another matter 


| of almost equal importance, and that was 
| to see that the orders and bye-laws of the 
Fishery Board were properly carried out. 
Within the last few days he had received a 


telegram, informing him that great damage 


| had been done by steam-trawlers fishing in 
|forbidden waters of the Clyde. He 
hoped the. Admiralty would station a 
proper vessel somewhere in the Firth to 
see that proper effect was given to the 
bye-laws. In reference to bait fishing, it 
was not generally known that it took a 
| ton of bait to catch a ton of fish, and the 
fishermen were being driven further 
| afield every day to get their bait. As 
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to the proposed grant of £3,000 towards 
harbours, he had in his hand a letter re- 
questing him to ask the Scotch Secre- 
tary for a grant of £2,000 for providing 
a proper harbour for one place alone. 
Under these circumstances, he hoped that 
more generous terms would be given on 
this point. 


Mr. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
said, that, as he was one of the two sur- 
viving Members of the Departmental 
Committee that reported on the question 
of salmon fishing at sea, he thought he 
might be permitted to take part in the 
discussion. It was hardly just to the 
Secretary for Scotland to complain that, 
although a Resolution of the House had 
been passed in favour of giving licences 
for salmon fishing at sea, those clauses 
had not been incorporated in the Bill. 
There had been a series of legislative 
enactments about sea fisheries in Scot- 
land. Hitherto salmon had been ex- 
cluded from them, and he thought it 
would have been a mistake if the Go- 
vernment in the original draft of the Bill 
had incorporated salmon, which had 
never been incorporated before, and 
which might become a contentious sub- 
ject. He was glad to gather that 
there was a general feeling in the 
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without let or hindrance, and that this 
legislation suddenly burst upon them, 
The fishermen felt—and the feeling 
would increase—that they had every 
right to go into the open sea and catch 
salmon. As to the subject of sea police, 
like many other Members from Scotland, 
from time to time he had had occasion to 
take considerable interest in the business 
of the Fishery Board ; and he did repre- 
sent to the House—and on this point he 
fully agreed with the hon. Member below 
him—that it was an idle thing to lay a 
duty on the Board in the matter of 
police for the preservation of fish 
without providing them with funds for 
the purpose. It was not right that the 
Scotch Office and the Fishery Board 
should have to go cap in hand to the 
Treasury and ask for a few pounds to 
perform a statutory duty that was laid 
on them by the Legislature. He hoped 
that the law would be amended so as to 
give adequate means to the Fishery 
Board for performing this duty. 


Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton) said, 
he had not been privileged to hear the 
speech of the Secretary for Scotland ; but 
he understood that effect was to be given 
to the substance of the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Anstruther). He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman to 
consider whether that was a wise course 
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to take, because they must remember 


House in favour of greater liberty 
being given for salmon fishing at’ 


sea. He was sure that the House, as 
a whole, must regard it as a very strange 
anomaly that, whereas in England the 


right to catch salmon at sea under proper , 


restrictions, which were prompted by the 
desire to preserve the fish, was a public 
right, in Scotland it was regarded as a 


private right, and was made a matter of |. 2 
| with this matter. 


bargain and sale on the part of the 
Crown. He did not think the late 
Solicitor General (Mr. Graham Murray) 
did perfect justice to the views of the 
Government when he suggested that it 
was contemplated that the rights of 
existing trustees should be confiscated. 
He thought this was a matter of the 
greatest importance. This legislation 
was not more than a generation old. 
They had examined a number of wit- 
nesses, who had said that when they 
were young they used to catch salmon 


Mr, Wason 


that it was not only through that House 
that the Bill had to pass, and that directly 


|they proposed salmon legislation they 


would raise a mass of opposition and 
eriticism in Seotland which the Bill in 
its present form was not likely to evoke. 
There was another point in connection 
He was anxious that 


‘the House should not misunderstand the 


Report of the Committee over which he 
had presided. That Report did not refer 
to the salmon fisheries generally in terri- 
torial waters round the coast of Scotland. 
It only referred to the portion of them 
which were still Crown property. In 
that portion of the waters the Committee 
did recommend that popular privileges, 
aud what had almost amounted to ancient 
rights, should be restored, and that rather 
than the Crown should take the last 
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bawbee, as they said in Scotland, in the 
shape of rent, the men should be con- 
sidered. If the right hon. Gentleman 
was wise in extending the scope of the 
Bill so as to include the administration of 
the salmon fisheries, he trusted that that 
suggestion of his Committee would be 
kept clearly in view. 

*Sir G. TREVELYAN: I hope that, 
the general sense of the House having 
now been made clear, we may be allowed 
to take the Second Reading. 


Viscount WOLMER (Edinburgh, 
W.) said, he would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman to consider very carefully 
before the Committee stage that part of 
the Bill which affected the Civil servants 
of the Crown now under the Treasury 
doing the work of the Fishery Board. 
The men, clerks of all grades and officers 
of all ranks, were part of the permanent 
Civil Service of the Crown, and subject 
to the control of the Treasury, enjoying 
all the rights, privileges, and prospects of 
such servants. But this Bill took them 
from the control of the Treasury and put 
them under the Fishery Board, and they 
considered that this was a distinct breach 
of the contract which was made with 


them when they entered the service of 
the Government. All he now asked was 
that their case should be carefully con- 
sidered. 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) said, 
he hoped to see the Bill considerably 
amended in Committee. It was said by 
a right hon. Gentleman on the other side 
of the House that if the salmon rights 
were to be taken from the landlords they 
should be recouped. He (Mr. Weir) 
thought they had been amply repaid 
already. Take, for instance, the case of 
the Matheson’s in the Island of Lewis. 
For every £100 they expended in 
obtaining the exclusive right to salmon, 
not only in the Lochs, but for miles out 
into the Atlantic Ocean, they received 
thousands of pounds in return ; re-letting 
the salmon fishings, which ought never 
to have been jobbed away by the Crown. 
He protested against the niggardly spirit 
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displayed by the Treasury in the matter 
of harbour accommodation in Scotland. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committe 
for Monday next. 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL BILL.—(No. 312.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned. 

Debate to be resumed To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. 
(No, 298.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked whether the Bill would 
prevent the shooting of rare specimens of 
wild birds as well as the destruction of 
their eggs? 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he sympathised with the observations of 
the hon. Member; but the Bill was 
framed only for the purpose of preventing 
the destruction of eggs, and he could not 
advise the Committee to go into the 
larger question, whether the destruction 
of wild birds by shooting or otherwise 
should be prohibited. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, the object 
he had in view was to protect larks. 
He thought a provision ought to be in- 
serted in the Bill to prohibit the slaughter 
of larks for eating purposes, for he 
believed some people looked upon the 
birds as a luxury. 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
it was not admissible to kill larks in 
Great Britain under the Wild Birds Pre- 
servation Act of 1880. 

*Mr. SIDEBOTHAM (Cheshire, 
Hyde) said, that under the Wild Birds Pro- 
tection Act of 1880 certain wild birds 
were protected from the Ist March to the 
Ist August in each year. Power was 
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also given to the Magistrates—a power 
which now vested in the County Councils 
—to apply to the Home Secretary to 
extend the time in favour of any bird. 
He proposed a new clause to the Bill, to 
leave out the limit of time in the Act of 
1880, in order that the Home Secretary 
might have power to preserve wild birds 
during any month of the year. His object 
was to preserve the lark, one of the most 
harmless and the most charming of birds. 
If the destruction of the bird were con- 
tinued on the present enormous scale the 
bird would soon be extinct. 


Bankruptcy Courts 





New Clause proposed, 

“The words ‘during the breeding season’ in 
line 2 of the Preamble of ‘The Wild Birds 
Protection Act, 1880,’ are hereby repealed.”— 
(Mr. Sidebotham.) 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL hoped 
his hon. Friend would not persevere in 
moving his new clause. He sympathised 
with the object of the clause, but it would 
enlarge the scope of the Bill beyond the 
original intention, which was that it 
should be an Egg Bill pare and simple. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, that as the 
promoters of the Bill had no objection to 
the clause on its merits, he hoped the hon. 
Gentleman who moved it would persevere 
with it. 

Sir HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
he would remind the Committee of the 
circumstances under which the Bill 
originated. About two years ago the 
Oological Society of Birmingham got up 
aun expedition to visit the Hebrides for 
the purpose of making a collection of the 
eggs of rare birds. It was generally felt 
that the time had come to prevent such 
practices, and it was solely with that 
object the Bill had been framed. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
whether the Bill applied to plovers’ 
eggs ? 

Str HERBERT MAXWELL said, 
it would be within the power of County 
Councils to prohibit the taking of plovers’ 
eggs. 

Amendment negatived. 

Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 


MILITARY LANDS (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS) BILL.—(No. 262.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 
Mr. Sidebotham 


{COMMONS} 
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PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL, 
(No. 286.) 
Read the third time, and passed, 


COMMONS REGULATION PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (WEST TILBURY) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Herbert Gardner, Bill to 
confirm a Provisional Order of the Board of 
Agriculture relating to the Regulation of the 
Commons in the parish of West Tilbury, in the 
county of Essex, ordered to be brought in by 
Mr. Herbert Gardner and Sir John Hibbert. ~ 

Bill presented, and read firsttime. [Bill 323.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL.—(No. 289.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL.—(No. 285.) 
Reported, without Amendment [Pro- 
visional Orders confirmed]; to be read 
the third time To-morrow. 


PLACES OF WORSHIP SITES BILL. 

Reported from the Standing Committee 
on Law, &e. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 192.] 

Minutes of Proceedings of the Com- 
mittee to be printed. [No. 192.] 

Bill, as amended in the Standing Com- 
mittee, to be taken into consideration upon 
Tuesday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
324.] 

RAILWAY AND CANAL TRAFFIC ACTS, 
1873 AND 1888, 

Copy presented,—of Fourth Annual 
Report of the Railway and Canal Com- 
mission, with Appendix [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Copy presented,—of Return of the 
number of Evictions during the quarter 
ended 31st March, 1893 [by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


BANKRUPTCY COURTS (IRELAND). 

Copy presented,—of Annual Returns of 
the Court of Bankruptcy in Ireland, 
and the Local Bankruptcy Courts of 
Belfast and Cork, for the year 1892 [by 
Act] ; to lie upon the Table. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 28th April 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 


EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION 
(IRELAND). 
OBSERVATIONS.—QUESTION. 
*The Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
called attention to the circumstances 
attending the appointment of the Evicted 
Tenants Commission, and to the pro- 
ceedings and the Report of the Com- 
mission; and also asked whether it was 
intended to bring in a Bill based upon the 
recommendations of the Commissioners ? 
He felt that it was hardly necessary to 
offer any apology to the House for 
valling their Lordships’ attention to the 
Report of the Commission. The Com- 
mission had been a most important one. 
It had dealt with a very important 
subject indeed, and, so far as he was 
aware, it had never before been entrusted 
to a Royal Commission to make a Report 
with the view of settling differences that 
had arisen in regard to private property. 
The circumstances under which the 
Commission was appointed, the manner 
in which it was selected, and the nature 
of its proceedings had attracted much 
public attention, and had given rise to a 
great deal of comment. Having now 
before them all the evidence, and being 
in possession of all the facts, so that 
they had all the materials for forming a 
judgment, he thought their Lordships 
would be of opinion that the time had 
arrived when the House ought to pass 
the circumstances relating to the Com- 
mission under close and careful review. 
The Commission had been termed the 
Evicted Tenants Commission, but he 
thought it ought to be called the Plan of 
Campaign Tenants Commission, because, 
as he would show their Lordships, it was 
into the Campaign estates, and those 
only, that the Commission made its 
inquiries, such as they had been. The 
Instructions to the Commission directed 
them to inquire and report respecting 
estates where tenancies and holdings had 
been determined since May 1, 1879, and 
in respect to which holdings claims for 
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re-instatement had been made by the 
tenants evicted therefrom who were still 
resident in Ireland. Those terms seemed 
to be very plain, but the Commission 
interpreted them in their own fashion, 
and went about their work in an unusual 
and careless manner. Directed to in- 
quire, in the first place, into claims 
which had been made for re-instatement 
by tenants, the Commissioners decided 
to receive applications themselves, and 
invited them from evicted tenants, many 
of whom were dead, or had gone else- 
where, and were certainly not resident 
in the country. They stated that them- 
selves on page 10 of the Report, and 
the result of their inquiries would be 
found in Appendix G, which constituted 
something like a fourth of the volume. 
On the second page of the Report they 
stated that they had selected the follow- 
ing estates as those on which combinations 
had been formed, or the Plan of Cam- 
paign had been carried out, where a 
number of evictions had taken place ; 
and then followed a list of 17 estates, 
out of which no less than 15 were in 
the list of Campaign Estates furnished to 
the Commission by Mr. John Dillon. 
Therefore, their inquiry was limited 
solely to those estates, though, no doubt, 
their Report was made to embrace all 
the evicted estates, with regard to not 
one of which, however, did they make 
any inquiry whatever, Now, it happencd 
by a curious coincidence that the tenants of 
the Campaign Estates were those to whom 
the present Government were deeply com- 
mitted both individually and collectively. 
While the late Government were in 
Office, Members of the present Cabinet 
spoke in Ireland and encouraged the 
tenants on the Campaign Estates. Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre spoke at Woodford on the 
10th December, 1889, and told them that 
within a month after a Liberal Govern- 
ment was returned— 

“ Every emergency man would have fled th: 
country ; every bogus tenant would have r- 
solved himself into his original elements, and 
some agreement to re-instate them would be 
made either voluntarily or by legislation,” 

A few days later he said he believed— 

“ The first act of a Liberal majority would be 
to bring those disputes to a conclusion on equi- 
table grounds in such a manner that the evicted 
tenants would be replaced in their holdings.” 
That was not all, for Mr. John Morley 
went to Tipperary when an outbreak 
took place which even the Commission 
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admitted was unjustifiable, and which 
had no connection with agrarian matters, 
in order to see, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, “the last nail driven into the 
coffin of the Government.” But the 
present Government asa whole had com- 
mitted themselves. Last year Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Morley, Sir G. Trevel- 
yan, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, and the 
other Members of the present Govern- 
ment voted in the House of Commons in 
favour of Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill, the principle 
of which was the re-instatement of all the 
Campaign tenants without exception. 
Time passed on, and having assumed the 
reins of Government they were called 
upon to redeem their pledges. They 
offered something in the form of an inquiry. 
But that was not very gratefully re- 
ceived by their Irish following. It was 
not sufficient for the Irish Members, and 
Mr. J. Redmond reminded them of their 
action and promises. He said that the 
condition of the evicted tenants was too 
well known to call for inquiry, and pointed 
out that the interpretation put upon their 
conduct by the people of Ireland was 
that as soon as the Liberal Party got 
into Office Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill giving 
power to turn out the new tenants and 
restoring the evicted tenants to their 
holdings would again be brought in and 
passed, That put the Government ina 
rather difficult position, and after some 
delay Mr. Morley decided to appoint a 
Commission. He wrote a letter to Mr. 
M‘Carthy in which he said he wanted 
fuller and more decisive information, and 
said he should appoint a small Commis- 
sion to examine and report with strict 
impartiality on the actual circumstances 
and the practical equity of the case. 
The Instructions were soon issued, and 
they ran as follows :—The Commission 
was to report what means should be 
adopted to bring about re-instatement of 
the evicted tenants, and thereby give 
effect to the poliey of the late Parlia- 
ment as indicated by Section 13 of the 
Purchase of Land Act, 1891. Their 
Lordships would observe what those In- 
structions were. They were not to 
inquire, for nothing was said in them 
about inquiry. The instructions were to 
re-instate, and to devise the means of re- 
instating. That was the sole point com- 
mitted to the Commission, and that was 
the view the Commission took of their 
duty. At the opening of the proceedings 
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Mr. Justice Mathew referred to this task 
of finding the means of re-instatement as 
their most important duty, and said that 
all other inquiries must be subordinate to 
that main object. Before passing from 
those instructions, he wished to say that 
he had never before read arguments 
introduced into Instructions to Royal 
Commissions. Not only was argument 
used in these Instructions, but it was 
argument of the very feeblest character. 
The Chief Secretary made it evident that 
he was clutching at any straw which he 
thought would save him from drowning. 
He knew perfectly well that he was 
committed to these evicted tenants ; he 
knew he was in a mess out of which he 
had to get; and he adopted this Royal 
Commission as the only means he could 
see. He had the weakness, more- 
over, to say that he was _ follow- 
ing the policy of the late Govern- 
ment in this matter. The Commis- 
sioners were obedient enough to echo the 
words of the Chief Secretary in Clause 
13. They said it was clear this was the 
intention of Parliament. They had re- 
ceived no evidence which made it clear, 
and it was impossible they could have 
received any such evidence. The sole 
foundation for the argument was that the 
word “re-instatement ” was used in the 
Instructions and in the Act. But the 
Act referred alone to voluntary agree- 
ments between landlords and tenants, and 
simply provided that where such agree- 
ments were arrived at the evicted tenants 
should not be excluded from the terms of 
the Act. Mr. Morley tried to prove from 
this that there was to be a universal 
and compulsory re-iustatement of tenants. 
That argument might be left to answer 
itself. Then, with reference to the com- 
position of the Commission, four out of 
the five gentlemen appointed held Na- 
tionalist opinions, yet Mr. Morley was 
extremely indignant at the suggestion 
being made that the Commission had 
been packed ; he even stated that there 
would have been more reason for the 
tenants to complain that the Commission 
was packed, and he even went so far as 
to say that there was not a_ single 
active politician amongst the Commis- 
sioners. Mr. Morley ought to be a little 
more careful, for if he did not know 
that Mr. Redington was an active politi- 
cian he ought to have known it. As 
appeared from a letter which Mr. Reding- 
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ton wrote on December 16, 1889, he was 
then engaged in supporting Home Rule 
candidates, and he expressed the opinion 
that those landlords were unreasonable 
who refused to refer to arbitration dis- 
putes arising with their tenants; that 
the arbitrators should have power to re- 
instate those tenants who had been 
evicted, and that, in kis opinion, it was 
the duty of the Government to compel 
both landlords and tenants to submit their 
quarrels to the decision of a fairly consti- 
tuted tribunal. If Mr. Morley did not 
know that those were the opinions of 
Mr. Redington, and that Mr. Redington 
was anactive politician, he could not have 
taken much trouble in the matter. It 
was his business, in appointing the Com- 
mission, to appoint men in whom the 
public generally could trust. With re- 
ference to the other Members, it had been 
a matter of surprise to him that Mr. 
O’Brien was appointed at all, because 
Mr. Morley must have known that he 
was going to appoint that gentleman a 
Land Commissioner, and, when he was 
so gazetted, his place on this Commis- 
sion ought to have been filled up. With 
regard to the proceedings of the Commis- 
sior, they all knew about the memorable 
opening speech of Sir James Mathew, in 
which he began by repeating all Mr. 
Morley’s doctrines about reinstatement 
being sanctioned by Clause 13; he said 
he wished to bring about peace and re- 
conciliation, and then he, unfortunately, 
ended with an attack on one of the 
landlords as to whose estate he was 
about to inquire. Mr. Roche, the first 
witness called, was well known as one 
of the chief agitators in the part of 
Ireland to which his evidence referred. 
Though he had never been a tenant of 
Lord Clanricarde’s, he was invited to dis- 
cuss the circumstances of Lord Clanri- 
carde’s estate, and gave voluminous evi- 
dence about it. His evidence was not 
tested in any way, and counsel! for the 
landlord was not allowed to cross-examine 
him, and the consequence was that Mr. 
Roche went away, having made a great 
many statements which were all hearsay 
and were never tested in any way what- 
ever. Mr. Murphy, the only Member of 
the Commission who was not a Nation- 
alist, resigned after the first day's pro- 
ceelings, and gave his reasons for so 
doing. He wrote and said the right of 
cross-examination to all parties had be- 
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come a necessity under the circumstances 
which had arisen, and that his sole reason 
for resigning was that his hope that the 
tenants would obtain great and lasting 
benefits could not be realised, inasmuch 
as the procedure of the Commission was 
not in his judgment in accordance with 
its conciliatory object. With regard to 
that point of cross-examination, he was 
willing to admit that no one had an 
absolute right to claim to cross-examine 
before a Royal Commission ; but he would 
point out that this Commission was deal- 
ing with matters relating to the private 
affairs of individuals, and if the Commis- 
sioners had not the knowledge necessary 
to enable them to question the witnesses 
and test their evidence, cross-examination 
by counsel ought to have been allowed. 
That would have been by far the easiest 
and best course to pursue. However, 
the course they had adopted was, on the 
one hand, to allow the tenants to put in 
their statements ; the landlords, on the 
other, putting in their contradictory state- 
ments; the two statements being allowed 
to remain opposed to each other. The 
far simpler, and, as Mr. Murphy said, the 
only satisfactory plan under the circum- 
stances would have been to permit 
cross - examination, Then as to 
the evidence received by the Com- 
missioners he would divide _ it 
under three heads. The first class he 
would call the evidence of agitators, the 
persons who had taken a very prominent 
part with regard to the Plan of Campaign. 
The most important witness he wished to 
mention was Mr. Dillon, because upon 
his evidence the Commissioners founded 
some of the chief allegations and state- 
ments in their Report. Mr. Dillon stated, 
in answer to Question 14,957, that it was 
not true that he had exerted himself to 
prevent settlements being arrived at, but 
that in the case of the Ponsonby estate 
he strongly disapproved the terms pro- 
posed, and he therefore said that he would 
give the tenants on that estate ne assist- 
ance whatever. But, when speaking 
at Templemore on October 18, 1892, 
Mr. Dillon said that he would net 
countenance or approve any settlement 
on any estate which he did not consider 
satisfactory and fair to the tenants. 
Therefore the House would see that Mr. 
Dillon took it entirely upon himself to 
say whether any terms proposed were 
fair or not. He was quoting Mr, Dillon's 
302 
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speeches, because the only way of show- 
ing that the evidence given before the 
Commission was unreliable was by pro- 
ducing statements in which the witness 
himself had affirmed the contrary. 
Another statement which Mr. Dillon 
made before the Commissioa at Question 
14,960 was that he did not order the 
tenants to pay no rent atall. But how 
was that reconcilable with Mr. Dillon’s 
own well-known assertion that he could 
show tenauts who did not pay, not 
because they could not pay, but because 
he told them not to pay ? When it was 
said that the Plan of Campaign was a 
purely agrarian movement, how could 
that be reconciled with the speeches of 
men who like Mr. Dillon were leaders and 
originators of the Plan of Campaign ? 
Mr. John Redmond said the Plan of 
Campaign was started 

“As a great political engine wherewith to 
fight Balfour and coercion, and that Parnell was 
right when he stated that the Plan of Campaign 
was more a political than an agrarian move- 


ment.” 
And Mr. Harrington had corroborated 


the statement that the Plan of Campaigu 
was a political and not an agrarian 
machine. All these things did not seem 
to be as familiar to these innocent Com- 
missioners as they were to everybody 
who knew anything about the Irish 
Question. They would not ask a ques- 
tion upon the subject, and would not 
allow anyone else to do so, Not one 
single question was asked as to how 


{LORDS} 








evictions had arisen, as to whose fault they | 


were, or anything of the kiud, It was not 
intended that such questions should be 
asked. ‘The same class of agitator’s 
evidence was given by Mr. Denis Kil- 
bride ; by Mr. Lane, M.P., who was pre- 
sent at Tipperary and on many occasions 
by Mr. O’Brien Dalton, and by Mr. 
Humphries. Not a single question was 
asked those witnesses as to their own 
action in the matter. The Chief Secre- 
tary said he did not wish that sort of 
inquiry to take place. Whatever were 
the exact terms he used, he distinetly 
said that vo inquiries must be made into 
the circumstances which led to those 
So much for the agitators, 
The second 


evictions, 
the first class of witnesses. 
class was the evicted tenants themselves, 
‘They were asked as to the actual evic- 
tions—whether they would like to go 
back and what they would give to go 
back. When they were asked that they 
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became very careful. They were also 
asked how their farm was now being 
cultivated, and who was upon it. Their 
Lordships could imagine the kind of 
answer received to those questions. The 
third class was the planters. They were 
extremely angry at the statements made 
in regard to them by witnesses, and they 
sent written replies ; but, although they 
were just referred to in the margin of 
the Report, in the Report itself no notice 
whatever was taken of them. It was 
not surprising that the landlords were 
not represented before the Commission, 
considering the manner in which it was 
opened, and the course which it took. 
They thought it was perfectly useless 
for them to go before it. He would say 
noihing as to the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of the allegations in regard to their 
estates, as he was net then dealing with 
that point, but with the manner in 
which the Commission itself was con- 
ducted, and the fact that their Report 
did not flow from evidence, The 
Commission finally made their recom- 
mendations, with which their Lordships 
were familiar, They were that a Land 
Commission or a Special Commission 
should have the power of receiving 
applications from evicted tenants to 
reinstate them upon terms—that was to 
say, that ifno agreement should be arrived 
at between the Jandlord and tenant, 
the Commission should fix the terms, 
There was also the peculiar recommenda- 
tion that loans should be made from the 
rates for purchasing stock for these 
tenants if the Boards of Guardians should 
apply. These recommendations were 
exactly what Mr. Redington wrote of 
before he entered the Commission. They 
were, in fact, Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill written 
in large. Now, what had been the use of 
this Commission ? What single fact 
had the Commission brought to light 
that everyone did not know before, ex- 
cept the actual details of the mode in 
which tenants were evicted, and certain 
random statements in connection there- 
with made by agitators and others ? 
Evidence in the proper sense of the word 
there was none from beginning to end 
of the proceedings. Further, he would 
say this was not a question for a Royal 
Commission at all. An administrative 
plan for putting back tenants was not a 
subject for the consideration of a Commis- 
sion. A Royal Commission ought to in- 
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quire and to consider for itself, and to lay 
before the Government some information 
of real value; but this Royal Commission 
was precluded, as he had shown, by its 
instructions from going any further than 
it did. Its simple and only duty was to 
recommend a plan for putting back the 
evicted tenants. Then why was a Judge 
taken from his duties to preside over it ? 
The only reason that could be imagined 
was that the Government, having made 
up their minds to re-instate the evicted 
tenants, started this Commission and en- 
deavoured to shelter themselves under 
the respectability that necessarily attached 
to the character of a Judge. He had 
now to ask whether the Government 
intended to proceed with the recom- 
mendations of this Commission ? Since 
he put the question down the matter had 
gone a little further, and he was not 
surprised that the Government shrank 
from bringing in a Bill based on those 
recommendations. He could easily 
imagine they were not serry when their 
anti-Parnellite allies brought in a Bill ror 
the purpose of carrying out those recom- 
mendations; but he was struck with 
amazement at the manner in which the 
Government had received that measure. 


The position of the Evicted Tenants 
Commission had apparently greatly 


changed, and had become very absurd 
indeed. Mr. Morley had suddenly dis- 
covered that it ought to have a dis- 
criminating power in deciding whether 
an evicted tenant should be re-instated or 
not; but he was rather late in making 
that discovery, and it was surprising he 
had not made it before he sent the Com- 
mission on a wild-goose chase to find out 
@ plan for re-instating the evicted tenants. 
The Commission had done that, and the 
moment they had done it Mr. Morley 
turned round upon them and said he did 
not think that any Commission ought to 
have a compulsory and universal power. 
Had he really considered the matter at 
all before he appointed the Commission ? 
Certainly the Commissioners had great 
reason for complaining. Had it ever 
oceurred to Mr. Morley that he had 
entirely gone back on his own policy ? 
If he thought that the discriminating 
power ought to exist, why did he not say 
so in the terms of his Commission ? 
That diseretionary power would not 


satisfy his Irish allies, and if they were 
hot 


satisfied it was useless for the 
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Government to bring in any Bill. What 
was that discretionary power? Was it 


to enable the Commission to inquire into 
the facts which preceded the evictions, 
and which led up to and caused them ? 
Because, if not, that power would be just 
as dead and nugatory as the powers 
which were given to the Commission 
before. But, if that were done, what a 
condemnation would have been pronounced 
upon the previous refusal to allow inquiry 
into this matter! Their Lordships knew 
that before any legislation could take 
place on it, a thorough and impartial 
inquiry in the true sense of the term must 
be held ; and he therefore hoped that in 
the future development of this question 
their Lordships would keep a most care- 
ful eye on the proceedings of the Govern- 
ment, and would bestow close attention 
apon any Bill they might lay before the 
House. 

*Tne Eart or SELBORNE said, the 
noble Lord (the Earl of Camperdown) 
had done no more than his duty in bring- 
ing this matter before the House. It 
was a subject on which he felt very 
strongly, and he could not but say that 
to him this Commission appeared to be 
a thing perfectly without precedent and 
in the highest degree unconstitutional. 
He did not hesitate to say that, as far as 
his opinion went, nothing equally un- 


constitutional had been done — by 
any Government sinee the reign 
of James II. He would state his 


reasons for that opinion. This was a 
Royal Commission issued by the sole 
authority of the Crown, without any 
sanction whatever from Parliament, to 
inquire into the private concerns and the 
exercise of the property rights of indi- 
vidual members of the community, 
with a view to overrule those property 
rights, and to undo that which had been 
done in the due and regular course of 
law, according to some scheme which 
this Royal Commission was to suggest. 
That was totally unlike anything which 
had ever been done by a Royal Commis- 
sion before. Royal Commissions might 
be divided generally into two classes— 
one, when it was for the public interest 
that the operation of particular laws 
should be inquired into with a view, 
if it should be necessary, to general 
legislation ; the other, when there were 
particular institutions in which the public 
had, or was deemed to have, an interest, 
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the working of which, the system of 
which, and the effects of which, might be 
usefully inquired into, in order to con- 
sider whether, in the public interest, 
those institutions should in any respect 
be remodelled. Examples of both those 
classes were numerous. All the Com- 
missions on land tenure in Ireland were 
examples of the first class—that was to 
say, the general operation of the law was 
the subject of an inquiry, the object of 
which was to consider whether it might 
not be useful to deal with particular 
evils by general legislation. The in- 
quiries into Charities, Municipal Cor- 
porations, and the Universities were 
examples of the second class. But the 
Evicted Tenants Commission was a new 
kind of Royal Commission for the inva- 
sion of private rights, and concerning 
only certain private individuals. As far 
as his opinion was good for anything, he 
declared it to be in the highest degree 
unconstitutional. The subject of the 
inquiry was stated to be the number of 
tenants on particular estates who had 
been evicted from their holdings since 
May 1, 1879. That was a period of 14 
years, over-reaching all the legislation 
of 1881 and subsequent years as to Irish 
land tenure. The key-stone of the 
arch of the Commission was the clause— 
“To see what means should be adopted to 
bring about settlements and the reinstatement 
of the evicted tenants, and thereby to give effect 
to the policy of the late Parliament indicated 
by Section 13 of the Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act, 1891.” 
That was the pretext for this Commis- 
sion—as false and hollow a pretext as 
had ever been put forward. He said that, 
not forgetting that in deference probably to 
the authority of such an assertion in a 
Viceregal Commission—for he could not 
imagine that it could be accounted for in 
any other way—the learned President of 
the Commission stated at the beginning of 
the proceedings that the policy of rein- 
statement was clearly sanctioned by the 
section in the Act of 1891 ; and the same 
statement was made in the Report, 
with the substitution of the word 
“plainly” for the word “clearly. If it 
meant nothing more than that Parliament 
was not opposed to the re-instatement of 
evicted tenants where the landlords were 
able and willing to re-instate them, 
the allegation would be a_ platitude, 
but certainly true. No _ interpreta- 
tion of the Act of 1891 was possible 
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which would prove that Parliament had 
by that Act done more than sanction re- 
instatement by the act and with the con- 
sent of the landlord. It was a matter of 
profound astonishment that things so 
directly contrary to the fact should be 
stated. In the Act of 1891, the 
rights of property were recognised, 
and nothing was to be done without the 
landowner’s consent; but the object 
of this Commission was to overturn the 
landowner’s rights. No poles could be 
further asunder—no two things could be 
more opposed to each other than the policy 
of the Act of 1891 and the policy of the 
Commission. The policy of that Act 
was no new thing ; it was embodied in 
the Land Act of 1881, the Arrears Act of 
1882, and the Land Act of 1887. In the 
Land Act of 1881 the 59th section (the 
Arrears Clause) enabled the Land Com- 
mission to advance money to teuants up 
to a certain point to enable them to clear 
off their arrears ; and then was added, in 
exactly the same spirit and policy as the 
clause in the Act of 1891— 

“ Whenever in the case of any tenant evicted 
for non-payment of rent since the Ist May, 1880, 
the landlord agrees to re-instate such tenants on 
the terms by this section set forth, this section 
shall apply "— 
that was to say, the advance might be 
made as if the tenant had not been evicted 
from his holding. Again, in the Arrears 
Act of 1882, advances were to be made 
upon terms more favourable than those of 
1881, and the benefit of them might be 
given to an evicted tenant “ if the landlord 
agreed to re-instate him and consented to 
the application.” By the Act of 1887 the 
landlord might, if he thought fit, re-instate 
a tenant against whom ejectment pro- 
ceedings had been taken for non-payment 
of rent after the statutory period for 
redemption had passed. Where landlord 
and tenant were ready to agree, no one 
could wish to prevent the agreement ; 
but to re-instate the tenant without the 
landlord’s consent and against his will 
was simply taking away the property 
which had been over and over again 
guaranteed to the landlord by law. He 
could only repeat that no two things could 
be more opposed to each other than the 
policy of the Acts to which he had referred 
providing for re-instatement of the tenant 
when the landlord agreed to it and the 
policy of the proposals of this Commission 
that re-instatement should be made when 
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the landlord did not agree to it. One was a 
confiscation of property ; the other was 
a recognition of the rights of property. 
The only reason which made it necessary 
to have such a clause in the Act of 
1891 with regard to voluntary re-instate- 
ment was, that it was an Act enabling 
advances to be made out of public money 
for the purposes of purchase ; and, 
all preceding Acts on the subject 
having been confined to existing 
tenants, special provision had to be made 
for an evicted tenant whom the landlord 
was willing to place on the same footing 
as an existing tenant. The sole object 
of the clause was that the Purchase Acts 
might apply just as if the tenant had been 
actually in possession. So much for the 
pretext. The object of the Commission 
was practically to over-ride all Acts of 
Parliament that had been passed on the 
subject of land in Ireland during the last 
14 years. He would not dwell! upon the 
fact that on the face of this Commission 
it seemed to be intended to re-instate 
all the tenants who had been evicted in 
the last 14 years, further than to point 
out its origin, in the pretext founded 
on the Act of 1891. That Act was 
followed with regard to the date from 
which evictions should be inquired into, in 
order probably to make this Commis- 
sion look something like what was 
done in 1891. — It was made applicable 
to all tenants from that date for a 
wholly different purpose, with the absurd 
consequence, if acted upon according to 
what upon the face of the Commission 
seemed to be its sole intention, of re-in- 
stating all evicted tenants and over-riding 
all the Acts of Pariiameut which had been 
passed during the last 14 years. Now, 
something must be said about the rights 
of landlords. Surely the landlords had 
rights as well as the tenants; and the 
rights of the landlords were recognised 
and guaranteed by law, as was shown by 
the provisions of the several Acts he had 
referred to. He should feel tie deepest 
responsibility, having regard to the part 
which he personally took in 1881, if he 
did not upon all proper occasions main- 
tain the principle that the rights of 
landlords were to be respected as well as 
the claims of tenants. He was reluctant 
to inflict upon their Lordships an enume- 
ration of all the Acts of Parliament 
which had been passed, pledging over 
and over again, with as much sacredness 
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and solemnity as Parliament could do 
anything, the faith of Parliament to the 
landlords as much as to the tenants. 
In the Act of 1860, which with a slight 
modification still governed ejectments, 
the 70th section provided that the land- 
lord’s right to the land was to be 
absolute after the proceedings for non- 
payment of rent there pointed out had 
been taken unless there was payment or 
redemption: six months being allowed 
for redemption by the clause which 
followed. Then the Act of 1870, 
except in two special cases, one where 
more than three years’ arrears existed, 
the other where the Court held the rents 
of small tenancies to be exorbitant, 
ejectment for non-payment of rent was 
not to be held disturbance by the land- 
lord, and compensation for disturbance 
was not to be given. The Act of 
1881, with reference to judicial rents, 
expressly enacted that the tenant 
was to be compellable to quit his holding 
for breach of any of the statutory 
conditions—first of all, if he did not 
pay his rent—and no compensation was in 
those cases to be given for disturbance. 
In the Act of 1887 the same thing was 
provided. When Parliament had thus 
over and over again recognised the 
right of the landlord, in the event 
of non-payment of rent by the 
tenant, to resume possession of the land, 
for the Government to come forward and 
appoint a Commission in order to invent 
some wholesale way of over-riding rights 
so recognised and regulated by those Acts 
of Parliament deserved to be called un- 
precedented and unconstitutional, But 
if more were wanted, what were the 
circumstances under which these evictions 
were carried out ? They were circum- 
stances of systematic, persevering, 
chronic combination between tenants and 
political agitators, against those rights 
of the landlords, to drive them into all 
sorts of straits. In 1881 the land- 
lords were reproved for their remiss- 
ness in not taking care of themselves, 
and in not taking all such measures as 
might be in their power to right them- 
selves, without throwing the whole burden 
upon the Government, Yet wher 
they did take measures for their 
own protection and — security, — this 
Commission was appointed to take 
their rights away from them. What 
were the combinations ?_ First,in 1879, 
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the date from 





which they started 


under this Commission, there was 
the Land League, followed up by 


its sanction of boycotting, and its 
reiterated declarations of war against 
the landlords, who were to be exter- 
minated —driven from the country, 
and treated as if they were offenders 


{LORDS} 





against the public peace. Then, in 
1881, there was the No Rent Manifesto. 
That year and the next were the years | 
of the evictions in the only two cases 
which were not Plan of Campaign cases 
into which this Commission had inquired. | 
Landlords were then the victims of a. 
very severe form of combination which 
was not at all scrupulous as to the means it 
used. Then came the Plan of Cam- | 
paign, the text of which might be) 
seen in the Appendix to the Re- 
port of Lord Cowper’s Commission. | 
When their Lordships remembered that, 
with the exception of about 40 cases, in 
all the tenancies inquired into by this 
Commission the evictions had taken 
place under the Plan of Campaign, it 
was worth while to be reminded what 
the Plan of Campaign was. It was 
a combination directed against whole 
estates, and the fundamental principle of 
it was that particular cases were not to 
be considered on their merits, but that all | 
the operations were to be placed under | 
the management of members of the | 
National League, that the majority were | 
to bind the minority, that the League 
was to fix an all-round rent (differing 
from the legal rent, of course), that there | 
was to be no separate communication | 
between any tenant and the landlord, | 
that there was to be no settlement except 
on terms applying to every tenant, from 
a Mr. Kilbride, paying £800 a year rent, | 
to the poorest man, and that if the terms | 
offered on the part of the tenants were 
not accepted by the landlords, the rent 
proffered was to be deposited with 
the managing committee. The words 
in the document itself were, that this 
fund was 








“To be absolutely at their disposal for the 
purposes of the fight, and thus practically a 
half-year’s rent of the estate was put together 
to fight the landlord with.” 


Then it went on to prescribe that every 
possible obstacle was to be thrown in 
the way of landlords asserting their 
remedies, and nota penny of the tenants’ 
deposit fund was to go in law costs ; 
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tenants were to remain out for ever 
rather than pay any law costs their 
landlords might have incurred. The 
statements made before the Commission 
—he could not dignify them by the 
name of evidence—proved conclusively 
that over and over again settlements 
that might otherwise have taken place 
were prevented because costs were not 
to be paid. | The Commissioners them- 
selves said that there had been on the 
part of the tenants much useless 
as well as expensive litigation, and 
that attempts at settlement had failed, 
because the refusal to pay accumu- 
lating costs presented an insuperable 
obstacle. The Plan of Campaign 
had been pronounced criminal by the 
highest authority; but, although its 
criminality need not have been an insur- 
mountable objection to compromise, ub- 
fortunately the poor tenants were driven 
by intimidation into refusing settlements 
they would otherwise have been glad 
to make. When the funds of the 
National League began to fail, and 
money did not come in from that source, 
then the tenants appeared to be more 
desirous of coming to a_ settlement 
There were many who were able and 
willing to do se, and he did not gather 
that the landlords had shown any un- 
willingness, when it appeared to them 


| that the terms offered were at all reason- 


able, to re-instate their evicted tenants, 
and a considerable number of them were 
re-instated. That was the Plan of 
Campaign, and he did not hesitate to 
say that the persons responsible for the 
great majority of these evictions were those 


| who invented and conducted the Plan of 


Campaign ; and it looked very much as 
if the Commission was appointed in 
aid of the Plan of Campaign against 
the landlords and their property. On 
the principle of the right to evict tenants 
who would not pay their rents, he might 
quote even the Prime Minister ; but he did 
not like todo so, because there was hardly 
any subject on earth upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman could not be quoted on 
more sides than one. He had certainly 
real a speech in which the Prime 
Minister said that eviction, if the landlord 
was driven to it, was the only mode by 
which he could enforce his legal rights. 
He did not suppose that landlords in 
Ireland, more than anywhere else, liked 
eviction for its own sake ; but they had a 
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right to their rents, and where tenants 
were bound by law to pay particular 
rents they might just as well say, “We 
will pay no rent,” as “ We will only pay 
such rent as we please.” If the 
practical tendency of such a proceeding 
as this Commission was to be regarded, 
he might give their Lordships two 
illustrations from very high sources of 
the effect of these things upon people's 
minds. Archbishop Walsh, in that 
which was called his evidence, at 
Questions 5,085 to 5,098, considered the 
right of eviction to be an anachronism, 
and that a landlord should be put upon 
the same footing as any other creditor ; 
so that the landlord’s interest in the land 
was to be ignored altogether. That this 
was the meaning of the most rev. Prelate 
was clear, because it was put to him by the 
Commissioners whether it might not be 
well to leave it to the Court to say if an 
eviction should take place, and upon 
what terms; in other words, that the 
landlord should not have the legal right, 
but only whatever right the Court should 
choose to give him. ‘That was suggested ; 
and his answer was— 

“That would be useful, and an obvious im- 
provement upon the present system, but I 
should like to see the question dealt with ina 
more thorough-going way "— 
that is, to take away altogether the 
jandlord’s right to recover his land under 
any circumstances whatever. When he 
said “under any circumstances what- 
ever,” he must do the most rev. Prelate 
the justice to say, that he did think what- 
ever remedy a common creditor might 
have, the landlord should have 
the same, even if it led to the selling up 
of the tenant and his tenancy. But 
another Roman Catholic Prelate, the 
Bishop of Raphoe, was in advance of 
Archbishop Walsh; for he said at Ques- 
tions 12,669 to 12,690— 

“It certainly is my opinion that a landlord 

in dealing with these people should not have 
the same facilities to put them out of their 
holdings that an ordinary trader has; the 
trader's debt is a very fixed thing, but the rent 
is not fixed at all.” 
The law regarded it as fixed, but the 
right rev. Prelate thought it was not, 
and he further explained himself at 
Question 12,685— 

“The judicial fixing of rent is not looked 
upon at present "— 


he supposed that meant under the fa- 
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vourable circumstances of the present 
time— 
“in these countries as determining what the 
precise sum is which should be paid by the 
tenant to the landlord.” 
What the meaning and use could be of a 
judicial fixing of rent which did not de- 
termine what the precise sum was which 
should be paid by the tenant to the 
landlord, it would be difficult for human 
intelligence to imagine. The right rev. 
Prelate went on to say— 

“Rents in these countries are at present not 
defined, as is evident from ”"— 
what did their Lordships think ?— 


“the reductions constantly given on _ this 
estate, and on that one.” 
A pretty encouragement to liberal- 


minded landlords to make reductions ! 
The very fact of their waiving part of 
that which they could claim, and which 
by law was their own, was made a reason 
for setting aside and annihilating all 
judicial and other rents, and for putting 
the unhappy landlord upon a_ worse 
footing than any trader, “because the 
tradcr’s debt was a fixed thing ;” but the 
landlord who was generous, and some- 
times did not exact all that was due, was 
therefore to be treated as if nothing 
whatever was due tc him. The con- 
sideration of every one of these circum- 
stances tended more and more to give 
emphasis to the unconstitutional cha- 
racter of this Commission. He did not 
say that nothing could ever happen in 
this world or in this country which could 
justify an inquisition into the rights of pro- 
perty of particular persons with or without 
a view to some stringent mode of dealing 
with them by Parliament ; but this he did 
say—that if any circumstances could be 
imagined which would justify such an 
inquiry, it would be indispensable that, 
in the first place, it should be a Par- 
liamentary inquiry with full powers— 
such powers as Parliament only can 
give—to conduct an inquiry aceord- 
ing to the rules of evidence into 
every circumstance that might tend 
to bring out the truth; secondly, 
it must be a judicial inquiry conducted 
judicially ; and, thirdly, it must be an 
impartial inquiry. Upon the subject of 
impartiality, he did not like to say any- 
thing which might seem to impute 
partiality to anybody; he would only 
say, if there was impartiality here, the 
indications of it might, with advantage, 
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have been stronger than they seemed to 
be. But the other two conditions had 
been entirely disregarded. If it were a 
Parliamentary inquiry, and if it were 
judicially conducted, of course it would 
be without any foregone conclusion, and 
all cases would be considered on their 
merits before a decision was come 
to as to what ought to be done. 
For such an inquiry there could cer- 
tainly be no fitter President than an 
English Judge. But what was the use 
of taking an English Judge for a politi- 
val inquiry—an inquiry which was not to 
be conducted judicially—he confessed he 
could not conceive; and the better the 
Judge the greater the objection, because 
it put him in a false position, at the same 
time that it did not give those interested 
the benefit of his judicial character, or of 
any judicial procedure. He did not think 
that anyone present in their Lordships’ 
House could speak more highly than he was 
prepared to speak of the manner in which 
Sir James Mathew had discharged his 
duties as a Judge in England. Un- 
fortunately, he was not appointed to 
discharge the duties of a Judge upon 
this Commission, and it was not too 
much to say that Sir James Mathew 
had imported into the proceedings of the 
Commission as little of the judicial 
flavour as he would be likely to import 
of a political flavour into the discharge 
of his duties as a Judge in England. 
More than that he did not like to say. 
Then how had the inquiry been con- 
ducted ? The Report stated that informa- 
tion had been specially sought with 
respect to the Plan of Campaign estates. 
Contemplating that course of procedure 
the Commissioners must have known 
that every part of their inquiry would 
affect individual property rights with a 
view to interfering with them. That 
was of most vital importance in connec- 
tion with the question of cross-examina- 
tion. In ordinary Royal Commissions 
cross-examination was not usual, and 
cases seldom occurred where it would be 
useful. But in this Commission every 
case before it required cross-examination. 
The learned President used these remark- 
able words— 

“We reserve to ourselves the right, should 
occasion arise, to allow either party "— 
as if there were here two parties as in an 
action—no doubt it meant the landlords 
and the tenants— 
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“to be representel by counsel for the purposes 
of cross-examination ; but we do not anticipate 
that the inquiry will take a course which will 
render the presence of counsel necessary.” 

In each of the 17 cases selected for 
inquiry the Commissioners must have 
known that men’s property, and _per- 
haps their characters, would be in- 
volved; yet the iearned President 
thought that the presence of counsel 


would not be necessary, and, when 
asked, declined to allow  cross-ex- 
amination. The very fact that although 


this was a Royal Commission the Com- 
missioners reserved to themselves the 
power to allow cross-examination showed 
that cross-examination was not impos- 
sible. He had read the 445 pages of 
so-called evidence, and, except when 
formal Returns from Government Offices 
were put in, there was not a single 
part of it where it would not. have 
been right to allow cross-examination or 
where justice could be done without 
cross-examination. It was unfortunate 
that the Commissioners did not exercise 
such powers as they had, even if they 
had not the full powers of a Parliamen- 
tary Commission. About their recom- 
mendations he would say nothing except 
that they were recommendations to rein- 
state, whether the landlords consented or 
not, all the evicted tenants where it could 
be done without turning out new tenants 
who might be found, on further inquiry, 
to have a substantial interest in their 
holdings : and even then, the evicted 
tenants were to have other farms 
found for them at the publie expense. 
What was the effect of the whole 
business ? It was to make more diffi- 
cult such settlements as the Com- 
mission professed to aim at, to disturb 
settlements which had been already made, 
to unsettle the minds of the people all 
over Ireland, and to set one of the worst 
precedents ever heard of in the history 
of this country. 


Lorp ACTON : My Lords, I am glad 
to be able to say that my reply this even- 
ing will be very much shorter than I 
myself anticipated, uot from any doubt 
as to the importance of the matter, still 
less as to the ability with which it has 
been brought before us, but because the 
noble Earl’s speech led up to a very 
simple question. He wants to know 
whether the Government is or is not 
going to bring forward a Bill founded on 
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the lines laid down by the recommenda- 
tions of this Commission. 

THe Earn or CAMPERDOWN 
begged to remind the noble Lord that he 
had stated, since the question was put 
down, circumstances had oceurred which 
had modified it in regard to supporting 
other measures. 

Lorp ACTON: I perfectly under- 
stand the noble Earl’s remarks, and it 
seems to me that he has answered his 
own question by giving many reasons 
for the Government not doing what they 
are going to do. The answer to that 
question is—No, the Government is not 
about to bring in a Bill founded upon 
these recommendations. The noble Earl 
has, I say, given many reasons for doing 
the very thing which the Government 
has already declared its intention of 
doing. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
asked whether the noble Lord’s answer 
was that the Government meant to do 
nothing whatever ? 

Lorp ACTON : The answer is, that 
the Government is not about to bring in 
a Bill founded upon the recommendations 
of the Commissioners. Practically and 
politically, the main point is not what has 
been the result of the Commission, but 
what was the reason for, and the origin 
of, the Commission, and the intention of 
the Government in appointing it? The 
reason for the appointment of the Com- 
mission was simply that, as your Lord- 
ships are aware, there was a residuum of 
evicted tenants with respect to whom 
there was a failure of legislation. The 
late Government endeavoured to deal 
with the matter, and the Bill to which 
the noble Earl who has just sat down 
alluded was brought in. In that Bill 
was a certain clause by which we were 
told that probably three-fourths of the 
cases would be remedied. Leading men, 
both landowners and members of the 
Party opposite then in power, hailed the 
restoration of the evicted tenants to their 
holdings on just and even generous terms, 
and one of the most distinguished of 
them went so far as to xay he hoped a 
settlement would be carried out upon 
all the estates in Ireland. However 
broadly Parties are divided on fundamen- 
tal questions, it did then appear that on 
this point humanity and policy united 
in bringing them together. But the re- 

sult was very little. 
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I believe, became purchasers under that 
clause. Meanwhile the struggle con- 
tinued, and 2,500 notices of eviction 
were filed in the last six months of 1892, 
so that things appeared to be going from 
bad to worse. There really was no reason 
to believe that the majority of those 
estates upon which settlements had been 
made were divided from the remainder 
by any scientific and impassable line. 
There were very many instances in which 
an agreement had nearly been come to. 
There were some estates on which nego- 
tiations were pursued, and the Govern- 
ment continued to hear from time to time 
that compromises had been effected. 
There was one estate so peculiarly 
situated that the agent himself advised 
abatements, and he was followed by 
another agent who gave the same advice ; 
but, nevertheless, the policy of resistance 
was pursued. In another instance, whole- 
sale evictions were being carried out on 
an estate when, by the intervention of an 
English traveller who passed that way, 
the parties were brought together, and 
an amicable settlement was concluded. 
There were, besides, very many among 
those cases which were amicably settled, 
which appeared to be quite as difficult, 
and which involved sacrifices quite as 
large as those of the resisting landlords. 
The position of the Government was this 
—we were spending millions to turn 
tenants into proprietors, and at the same 
time spending hundreds of thousands in 
order to turn tenants into paupers. After 
all that had been done, and after the 
promise and the hopes of 1891, there 
were still about 20,000 tenants in Ireland 
suffering the hardships of protracted 
eviction. It was not for the publie in- 
terest that such a state of things should 
continue, and it did not appear to the 
Government to pass the wit of man to 
contrive the means by which the diffi- 
culty might be removed. That was 
really the extent of the positive policy 
to which the Government has been com- 
mitted. They tried to find out by what 
agency a healing remedy might be ap- 
plied—in how many eases, and under what 
conditions, These were questions which 
remained and remain under debate. 
Several elaborate statements have been 
cireulated on behalf of some of the Irish 
landlords, and those which have reached 
me I certainly have read with the greatest 
interest and instruction, but no land- 
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owner's statement, however able, could 
disprove the urgency of the problem 
before us, or affect the duty of the 
Government in the matter. It is no part 
of my argument to say a word against 
Irish landowners, jointly or severally, or 
to disparage them by selected instances. 
Onconspicuous occasions they have shown 
generosity and public spirit, and I hope 
that the same spirit will yet avail to 
bring to a conclusion a work of evident 
delicacy, aiming at the happiness of 
thousands and at the well-being of the 
community at large. 

*Lorp ASHBOURNE said, it might 
not be the duty of the noble Lord who 
had just spoken on behalf of the Govern- 
ment to say or suggest a word against 
the Irish landlords or any seetion of 
them, and no one could suggest that 
he had spoken discourteously or un- 
kindly of them; but he (Lord Acton) 
must not blame their Lordships if, 
from the necessity of looking at the 
reality of things and seeing what was 
aimed at in the matter now under dis- 
cussion, they felt that this Evicted 
Tenants Commission and its recommen- 
dations, standing by themselves, were 
not only open to all the criticisms which 
had been addressed to their Lordships’ 
House, but must be looked at froma wide 
point of view as weli. The Commission 
did not stand alone: it must be looked 
at in connection with what preceded it ; 
and if that were done it would be found that 
the method adopted by the present Govern- 
ment in reference to this Evicted ‘Tenants 
Commission had been part of a system to 
damage the rights of the landlords and 
penalise them, while it showed good 
tenants that they gained nothing by act- 
ing rightly and honestly as compared 
with tenants who had violated every 
principle of justice. To prove that he 
would ask their Lordships to go back not 
further than February of last year, 
when Mr. O'’Kelly’s Evieted Tenants 
Bill was brought in. It was not too much 
to say that, with all the wide experience 
they had had in connection with land 
legislation, there never was a more daring 
Bill submitted to the consideration of the 
House of Commons, because it was a Bill 
to provide for the compulsory restoration, 
without discrimination or selection and 
without any agreement on the part of 
the landlord, of all tenants evicted since 
1879. It was impossible to overstate the 
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desperate, sweeping, revolutionary, and 
unjust character of that proposal, and 
yet several of those who occupied the 
Front Opposition Bench at that time, 
headed by at least one Member of the 
present Cabinet, supported that Bill, 
That was a very grave step in the his- 
tory of agrarian legislation. When a 
change of Government took place, and 
Mr. Morley undertook the very arduous 
office of Chief Secretary of Ireland, he 
found himself confronted by that vote 
and by other difficulties as well. He found 
that he had to depend for support upon 
the men who were the authors of the 
Flan of Campaign, and who had been 
preaching the most extreme doctrines of 
agrarian disturbance. There was also at 
the time, as everyone knew, «n immense 
strain upon the resources of the National 
League, and it was absolutely necessary 
to try and satisfy the claims of the 
evicted tenants. Thus Mr. Morley was 
compelled, it might have been against his 
better judgment, to embark in the ap- 
pointment of this unfortunate Commis- 
sion. The Commission at first was com- 
posed of five men, but in a very short 
time it dwindled down to three, and it 
would have been more satisfactory if 
the Commission in its Report had stated 
how and why that diminution took place. 
Mr. Murphy, the only member who was 
regarded as neutral in the matter, re- 
tired on the second day in disgust with 
the proceedings ; and Mr, O’Brien, who 
was known to have extreme views— 
and probably that was the reason he 
was appointed on the Commission—was 
made a member of the Land Commis- 
sion about three weeks afterwards—also 
possibly in consequence of the views 
he was known to hold. The extra- 
ordinary non-judicial character of the 
proceedings of the Commission, and 
the entirely one-sided nature of the 
evidence produced, was known before 
it had been discussed before their 
Lordships, and it would have been 
more frank, reasonable, and fair if the 
Commissioners had stated in their Re- 
port why it was that the landlords 
withdrew from their Court, and had 
allowed the landlords to tell their own 
story in their own words as to why 
they felt they could have no confidence 
in this Commission. ‘The recommenda- 
tions were necessarily of a one-sided 
character ; for the evidence was all on 
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one side, was mainly hearsay, and was 
strongly partisan. The Commissioners 
did not seek to redress the balance in any 
way, either by. the production of doeu- 
ments or by subjecting to cross-examina- 
tion some of the evidence, and thus it 
was that their recommendations were 
marked by the most extreme character. 
He had read the recommendations with 
astonishment. The first he would note was 
that the Land Commission should decide 
on the terms under which all evicted 
tenants should be restored, without dis- 
crimination, without qualification, and 
without exception. He ventured to think 
that a more tremendous recommenda- 
tion was never made by any Com- 
mission. It almost followed the terms 
of Mr. O’Kelly’s Bill. The proposal 
was indeed a monstrous one, and fraught 
with great injustice to Irish landlords, 
Bearing in mind what had been done for 
the Irish tenant by land legislation, it 
was startling to hear and read the way 
in which the Irish tenant was sometimes 
spoken of. He said, without fear of con- 
tradiction, that the tenants of Ireland 
at the present time had a Land Code 
more liberal, more generous, and more 
elastic than the tenants of any other 
country in the civilised world. This 
first proposal had, to his mind, another 
and very dangerous side. There were 
many tenants in Ireland who were 
honest, upright men, and who, under 
great difficulties and in face of very bad 
examples, had paid their rents. What 
a lesson was it, then, to find it gravely 
proposed that the men who had been 
Plan of Campaigners, who, yielding to 
bad advice, had = aeted sometimes 
criminally and in the most desperate 
manner, were now to be put in a better 
and more favourable position than tenants 
who, in evil times, and in spite of many 
difficulties, had resisted intimidation, 
had honourably paid their rents, 
and had loyally fulfilled their duties! 
He found it difficult to overstate the 
terrible nature of the example sought to 
be set by this recommendation to the 
tenants of Ireland. It was practically 
the beginning of the preaching of 
« crusade against the payment of 
any rent. ‘The meaning of the pro- 
posal really came to — this—* The 
more you resist your landlord, the more 
you get evieted ; and the more you con- 
pire against him, the more you can rely 
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on some proposal afterwards being made 
to put you back in your holding in spite 
of your landlord or of the tenant who 
has taken your place, and with a bonus 
in your hands besides to help you on.” 
This further teaching was to be gathered 
from the recommendations— 

“ That it is a wrong, a dangerous, and a bad 
thing ever to take an evicted farm in Ireland, 
because you never can be sure that some 
Government will not appoint a Commission 
which will recommend that the new tenants 
shall be turned out; and the old tenants, 
who would not pay their rents even when they 
had the money in their pockets, shall be put 
back in their holdings.” 

Would it be possible, in the face of this 
astounding recommendation, for a land- 
lord ever again to effect settlements in 
Ireland ? The tenants to be dealt with 
in these cases were largely Plan of Cam- 
paign men, and that was a grave aspect 
of the matter. No one would stand up 
in their Lordships’ House to defend 
the Plan of Campaign. Efforts had 
been made to palliate it outside the 
House, but no one could deny that it 
was criminal and immoral; and _ this 
proposal would therefore all the more 


offensively and unjustly affect many 
landlords. They might test this in 


respect of one landlord whose name was 
mentioned in the Report of the Com- 
mission—Mr, Smith-Barry—who was 
known to be one of the most liberal, 
generous, and improving landlords in 
Ireland, and who had done everything 
he could to work out settlements on his 
property. It might be reasonable to 
enable a landlord, as was done under 
the 13th section of the Act of 1891, to 
enter, of his own discretion, into an 
arrangement with some of his tenaats to 
restore them to possession; but it was 
abhorrent to all notions of justice to 
suggest that a considerate and generous 
landlord, who had always struggled to 
do his duty to his tenants should be 
compelled by such a proposal as that of 
the Commissioners to receive back men 
who had spurned all his offers, and who 
had behaved to him criminally and un- 
justly. Another point to which he 
wished to refer was the recommendation 
of the Commission that such allowances 
should be made to tenants for the purchase 
of stock as might be thought reasonable, 
and this was to be done at the expense 
of the rates. Was such a proposal ever 
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to sensible men? It might happen that 
the landlord paid the rates, and therefore 
he might be compelled not only to 
receive back a tenant whom by due pro- 
cess of law he had evicted, but out of 
his pocket would also come the money 
to enable the tenant to stock his farm. 
Surely such proposals not only reached 
the point of injustice, but of grotesque- 
ness ! Another proposal which was 
made by Mr. Merley’s small and select 
Commission was that a_ distinction 
should be drawn between the new 
tenants, who had been termed “ planters,” 
who had substantial interests, and other 
elasses of such tenants, who had not 
substantial interests. When asked else— 
where about their intentions in reference 
to their recommendations, the Govern- 
ment gave a dilatory and courteous reply, 
but the Irish Nationalist Members were 
not going to be put off with dilatory 
answers, however courteous, and a day or 
two after the Report had been laid on the 
Table of the House of Commons a Bill 
was broughtinby them. It was interesting 
to note the contents of that Bill and what 
occurred upou its introduction. The 
Nationalists, even, felt that the Commis- 
sion had outstepped the bounds of 
reasonableness, so they did not adopt 
the astounding proposal to stock the 
farms. That was a very strong 
condemnation of the proposals made by 
the Commissioners. Still, the Bill 
remained a remarkably strong measure, 
and it was the more important when read 
in connection with the earlier Bill of 
Mr. O'Kelly. The Bill, which was 
sought to be read a second time at the 
end of March, was founded on the recom- 
mendations of the Evicted Tenants Com- 
mission, omitting the important one as to 
the stocking. Mr. Morley accepted that 
Bill, and promised for it the support of 
the Government, but he made a few 
criticisms upon it. He seemed to have 
a propensity for appointing small Com- 
missions, and he proposed the appoint- 
ment of a small Judicial Commission, 
instead of leaving the work to the Land 
Commission. Well, that was a small 
criticism to make considering the great 
maynitude of the subject. Mr. Morley 
also pointed out that it was most un- 
reasonable and unwise not to discriminate 
and exereise discretion as to the evicted 
tenants to be restored, and also to seek 
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tenants who had a substantial interest 
and those who had aot. That was 
important as showing that owing to the 
progress of the discussion Mr. Morley 
had found that he was unable to 
follow or adopt what was  recom- 
mended by the Commission. Taught 
by experience and discussion, Mr. Morley 
recognised the impossibility of passing 
such proposals through the House, 
What a light this threw upon the pro- 
posals in the Report! Even Mr. Morley 
could not defend them. What a com- 
mentary this afforded upon the present 
grave situation! Mr. Gladstone, in 
the Debate upon the Second Reading 
of the Home Rule Bill, as reported fully 
in The Times of 7th April, 1893, and 
practically to the same effect in the 
Daily News of the same date, said that 
he was under the impression that Mr, 
Parnell’s mind, when he came out of 
Kilmainham, had undergone a change 
with reference to the Land Bill of 188], 
and from the time when he made that 
discovery no word of censure had fallen 
from him with respect to Mr. Parnell, and 
he told Mr. Parnell, through a friend, that 
he would receive from him no hindrance in 
the pursuit of his purposes, which from that 
period Mr. Gladstone believed to be con- 
ceived in the true interests of Ireland. 
It was impossible to over-estimate the 
tremendous importance of such a state- 
ment. The Prime Minister of England 
was then making to Mr. Parnell, the 
Leader of the Irish Revolutionary Party,a 
promise that he would find no difficulty 
as far as he was concerned in the pursuit 
of the purposes he had in view. The 
same Prime Minister in 1885, three 
years after he had made that confidential 
communication to Mr. Parnell, was in- 
viting the electors to return him to 
power with such a majority as would 
make him independent of Mr. Parnell. 
He was not at liberty to do more than 
assume that a statement of the Prime 
Minister's, made with all the weight of 
his authority, represented the facts and 
represented the Prime Minister's recollee- 
tion of what occurred. The purpose Mr. 
Parnell had in view was uo secret. It 
was Home Rule and separation at one 
time, Home Rule of a different kind 
afterwards, and land legislation of the 
most drastic kind. The Land Act of 
1881 so little satisfied him that he had to 


to make a distinetion between the new _ put in gaol in consequence of his No- 
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Rent Manifesto. Why was this com- 
munication made by Mr. Gladstone to 
Mr. Parnell never laid before the 
country? Why should there be any 
concealment about a statement made by 
the Prime Minister of England? But 
from the day it was made until April 10 
of this year it was never stated in the 
Press, in Parliament, or on the platform. 
He was speaking before colleagues who 
were in theCabinet with the Prime Minister 
at the time, and it was surprising that 
none of them had ever alluded to that 
communication made to Mr. Parnell, for 
he put aside at once as unreasonable to 
the last degree the hypothesis that Mr. 
Gladstone would make a statement of 
such high importance without telling his 
colleagues. Seeing the careful way in 
which the Prime Minister had then pre- 
sented his views, the importance of the 
statement could not be overstated, that— 

“From me Mr. Parnell would experience no 
Jifficulty in carrying out the purposes he had in 
view, which from that period I believed to be 
purposes beneficial to Lreland.” 


Their Lordships should take that com- 


munication in connection with the 
Evicted Tenants Commission and the 
proposals connected with it. If there 


was one thing more than another con- 
nected with that agrarian legislation for 
which Mr. Parnell contended it was the 
eause of the evieted tenants and their 
restoration to their holdings. It might 
well have been that Mr. Morley thought 
he was giving effect to the views of Mr. 
Parne!| when he appointed the Com- 
mission. At all events, this was a matter 
of the highest importance. — It 
involved in obscurity, and he hoped that 
hefore the Debate closed it would be 
cleared up to some extent, and that some 
one of Mr. Gladstone’s colleagues in their 
Lordships’ Ilouse would offer some ex- 
planation and would take the opportunity 
of stating their knowledge and recollee- 
tion of the matter, 

Tne Eart or ARRAN) said, the 
surprise he had always felt at the ap- 
pointment of this Commission at all had 
heen enormously enhanced by what he 


was 


had heard that evening. After the 
appointment of a Commission unpre- 


eedented in its character and action, the 
noble Lord who had spoken for the Go- 


vernment had told them they meant to | 


take no action at all upon its reeom- 


mendation ; that they intended to bring 
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in no Bill upon the subject, and to take 
no steps whatever with reference to the 
Report of the Commission. 

Lorp ACTON: I must really refer 
the noble Earl to my answer to Lord 
Camperdown’s question. My words 
were perfectly distivet—that we are not 
going to bring in a Bill. 

THe Eart or ARRAN asked whether 
it was their intention to support any 
measure upon the subject 7? Their Lord- 
ships would like to hear directly from 
the noble Lord whether they did intend 
to support the Bill which had already 
been introduced on the subject. As the 
noble Lord made no reply, were they to 
understand that the Government would 
take no steps in the matter whatever ¢ 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL axnp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBerLeEY): I do not think the noble 
Lord has any right to repeat his question 
over and over again to my noble Friend, 
He is addressing the House, and he 
cannot put questions in that way. In 
due time, if he makes any remarks which 
“ull for a reply, we shall answer 
them. 

*THhe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
I have always understood that any noble 
Lord may address questions to whom- 


svever he pleases. Of course, it is open 


|}to anyone who is asked a question to 


remain silent or to answer. 
understand = the 
resolved on being 
the fact that his 
this enthusiastic 
matter for gratificatien to 
Lord. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: What 
I object to is the repetition of the ques- 
tion again and again. To am not in the 
least objecting to the question being 
asked, 

*The Earn or 


That being 
Earl to 
silent, and 
decision has raised 
applause is) surely a 
the noble 


sO, I noble 


have 


ARRAN would 
to another subject. Mr. Balfour's speech 
en the Land Act of IS9L had 
quoted as proving his assent to the policy 
of re-instatement. What Mr. Balfour 
said, if his recollection served him rightly, 
was that if he were in the place of an 
Irish landlord he would act lenient!) 
and generously to those tenants who had 
been misled by evil counsel. He would 
like to ask why it was that the very men 
who gave that evil counsel to the tenants 
and had brought about this state of 


puss 


been 
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affairs were now the trusted advisers of 
Her Majesty’s Government? Another 
point was that by the instructions of the 
Lord Lieutenant to the Commission they 
were not to inquire into the rights and 
wrongs of the unfortunate quarrels 
between the landlords and tenants ; but 
were to find a remedy for the unhappy 
state of things resulting from them. 
Could anybody who knew what the con- 
dition of public opinion in Ireland 
was, imagine that that would be 
the view taken in that country of the 
appointment of the Commission ? 
The view generally taken was that it 
was an attack upon the landlords in 
order to cover the re-instatement of the 
tenants, whether the Jandlords liked it or 
not. It was impossible for anyone to 
imagine that any other view than that 
would be taken. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL said, that the 
objections to this Commission might be 
divided into three classes—first, that the 
Commission should not have been 
appointed at all; secondly, that the pro- 
cedure was one-sided; and, thirdly, 
that the composition of the Com- 
mission was unfair. The noble Earl 
who introduced the subject said that the 
Commission was appointed only to 
register foregone conclusions, and then 

_complained because those conclusions 
were not recognised, 
Tne Eart or CAMPERDOWN: 
They are. 

*Lorp MONKSWELL said, that the 
noble Earl had argued that they were 
not—that the Government had refused 
to register the Report ; and he was very 
much annoyed that they had not regis- 
tered it. The Earl of Selborne said 
that the object of the Commission was 
the invasion of private rights, and urged 
that this was not fair, as the Commission 
had not been appointed by Parliament, 
and that nothing so unconstitutional had 
been done since the days of James IT. 
There would be great force in the noble 
Earl’s objection if the recommendations 
of the Commission could be put into 
operation without an Act of Parliament ; 
as it was, they simply supplied the infor- 
mation on which a Bill could be founded. 
What was the alternative policy of the 
noble Earl? Did hesuggest that Parlia- 
ment should be asked to legislate on a 
matter of such importance as the re-in- 
statement of evicted tenants without 


The Earl of Arran 
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inquiry ? or did he suggest that there 
should have been an Act of Parliament 
constituting a Commission, an Inquiry, 
and then another Act of Parliament ? If 
so, the only difference between the 
Government and the noble Earl was that 
they proposed to do in two stages what 
he thought should be done in three. 
The noble and learned Earl talked about 
the rights of the landlords and _ the 
claims of the tenants; but he never 
mentioned the rights of the tenants, 
He declared that the Commission had 
produced no evidence worth having, but 
he quoted a good deal from that worth- 
less evidence. He would remind the 
noble and learned Earl that neither Party 
in the State had regarded rents in Ire- 
land as being absolutely immutable, as 
the judicial rents fixed by Act of Parlia- 
ment were re-revised by the Conserva- 
tive Party in 1887. The speech of the 
ex-Lord Chancellor for Ireland was 
exceedingly discursive, and would have 
been more proper to a Debate on the 
Second Reading of the Home Rule Bill. 
The noble and learned Lord had dwelt on 
the exceptionally favourable position of 
the Irish tenant under recent legislation, 
and yet there was still a land question in 
Ireland. How was that ? It was because 
the tenant in Ireland was part proprietor 
of the soil, and consequently exceptional 
legislation between landlord and tenant 
in Ireland was imperatively demanded, 
The section of the Act ef 1891 which 
had been so much referred to did a great 
deal more than allow the landlord and 
tenaut to come to an agreement, for it 
said, “If you come to terms, here is the 
Public Purse for you to draw upon.” It 
was said that the procedure of the Com- 
mission was unfair; but, if all the evi- 
dence which was wanted could not be 
obtained, it was beeause the landlords 
would not appear before the Commission. 
With regard to cross-examination and 
the way in which the procedure ought to 
have been conducted, a radical difference 
of opinion existed between the Liberal 
and Conservative Parties as to the 
object with which the Commission was 
appointed. As the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack had stated, the object of the 
Commission was to allay bitter feelings 
and to find a fair and just solution of the 
difficulty. Mr. Morley, on February 2, 
put the matter in the true light. He said 
(Hansard 364, col. 339)— 
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“Tf you wanted to fight over again the battle 
between the Irish landlords and Irish tenants, 
with every circumstance of passion, of provoca- 
tion, of exasperation, I agree my Commission 
was not fairly appointed. But I cannot conceive 
anything more mischievous than the appoint- 
meut of a Commission on any such principle as 
that would indicate. The Commission was not 
wanted to be a Court to try either Irish land- 
lords or Irish tenants.” 


Therefore, the great object of the 
President of the Commission was to 
prevent recrimination, to which cross- 
examination would have conduced by 
exasperating the embittered feelings 
which existed. In another place much 
stress had been laid upon the objection 
that the composition of the Commission 
was unfair, and that Judges who might 
be supposed to be biased on one side or 
the other ought not to decide questions 
involving political differences. Politics 
entered largely into some legal questions. 
As Mr. Morley reminded the House of 
Commons the other night, the question 
of distraint by night was a question of 
great political importance ; and, there- 
fore, according to the contention he had 
just cited, the question of distraint by 
night ought certainly not to have been 
decided by the Irish Judges ; and if this 
proposition held good, the House of 
Lords was certainly not a proper tribunal 
to sit in judgment on the Evicted Tenants 
Commission, as their Lordships were 
mestly landlords, The landlords did 
not, in the first place, object to 
the composition of the Commission, 
and they only withdrew when cross- 
examination was refused them. The 
President of the Commission acted 
up to the principle of giving as little 
opportunity of provocation as possible to 
one side or the other, and of avoiding 
the re-opening of old sores. That was 
his object in everything he did; and 
their Lordships would, at all events, 


sympathise with the endeavour of Mr. | 


Justice Mathew to do the best he could 
consistently with not going into matters 
which had excited such bitter con- 
troversy in the past, and which it was 
perfectly certain would excite _ bitter 
controversy in the future. 


THE Marquess or LONDON- 


DERRY said, as other Members of the 
House were anxious to take part in the 
Debate, which it would be generally 
admitted was of a most important 
character, he thought he would be 
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suiting their Lordships’ convenience if 
he moved that it be adjourned to Mon- 
day next. 


Moved, “That the Debate be ad- 
journed to Monday next.”"—( The Mar- 
quess of Londonderry.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Further Debate adjourned to Monday 
next. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL COM- 
MITTEE (BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 
(No. 60.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


*Lorp MONKSWELL, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said it was 
to enable the County Councils for the 
two Divisions of Suffolk to have a Joint 
Committee to borrow money for the pur- 
pose of lunatic asylums and for other pur- 
poses. The Bill was simply to correct a 
defect in the Local Government Act of 
1888, which, while it divided Suffolk into 
two parts, did not give those two 
parts a Joint Committee with the 
powers possessed by the Joint Com- 
mittees of other counties which were 
divided into two parts. The con-. 
sequence was, that when the two Divi: 
sions of Suffolk wanted to borrow money, 
they found they were not a Corporation, 
and had no power to borrow the money, 
they required. This Bill was simply to 
set that matter right. It was supported 
by all the Representatives of Suffolk in 
the House of Commons, and had met, he 
believed, with universal approval. 


Moved, “ That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—( The Lord Monkswell.) 


Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed 
for Monday next. 


COMMITTEE OF SELECTION FOR THE 
STANDING COMMITTEE. 

Report from, That the Committee have 
added the Lord Sinclair to the Standing 
Committee ; read, and ordered to lie on 
the Table. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR) BILL. 
Read 1%, and to be printed. (No. 73.) 
3 P 
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MILITARY LANDS (PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS) BILL. 
Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners. (No. 74.) 


PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDERS BILL. 
Read 1*; to be printed ; and referred 
to the Examiners. (No. 75.) 


DAY INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [H.L.]—(CNo. 41.) 

House in Committee (according to 
order); Bill reported without amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES ACT (1892) AMEND- 
MENT BILL.—(No. 25.) 

Amendments reported (according to 
order), and Bill to be read 3* on Monday 
next. 

BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Ordered, That the Evening Sitting of the 
House on Tuesday next, and on all sub- 
sequent Tuesdays during the present 
Session, do commence at half-past Five 
o'clock, unless the House shall otherwise 
order. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow 
Ten o'clock. 


LLL LL LIL 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 28th April 1893. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


LIVERPOOL CITY CHURCHES BILL 
[Lords) (by Order). 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

*Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
eromby), in moving the Second Reading 
of the Bill, said, it was a matter of con- 
siderable interest and importance to Liver- 
pool, and, the Bill having gone through the 
House of Lords, they asked the House of 
Comm.ns to endorse that action, and 
pass the Bill. The object of the Bill 
was to commute the payments which the 


parish of Liverpool and the Corporation 
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of that city had been accustomed to 
make for nearly 200 years to a series of 
churches within that area. The sums to 
be commuted were £2,600 from the 
Corporation, and £1,800 a year from 
the parish; and the way in 
which the proposed commutation 
had come about was as _ follows :— 
Last summer the Corporation, on its own 
initiative, approached the Bishop and 
Ecclesiastical Authorities, who, in turn, 
took the advice of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, with a view to the 
commutation of the sum due from the 
Corporation to the various city churches. 
After some discussion, the sum agreed 
upon between the Ecclesiastical Au- 
thorities and the Corporation amounted 
to £95,000, and within that sum was 
included two most important sites in 
the very he: rt of the city, which would 
be transferred from the Ecclesiastical 
Authorities to the Corporation, to be 
held by them as open spaces. Directly 
the churechwardens of the parish heard 
that this motion was on foot, they 
thought the opportunity a good one to 
commute the payments they were liable 
to make in respect of the rectory of 
Liverpool, and, he believed, in respect 
of some other churches, amounting to 
£1,800 a year. They especially fell in 
with this purpose because, by combining 
the two purposes in one Bill, they would 
save a large amount of money, and the 
matter might be the more easily carried 
through. The Bishop, the Corporation, 
and the parish came to the terms included 
in the Bill. The Bishop was advised by 
a Committee of Churchmen, who, while 
they held different political views, com- 
bined with the City Authorities to value 
the commutation at the figure of £95,000 
for the Corporation and £48,000 for the 
parish. A specially summoned meeting 
of the Vestry entirely and unanimously 
approved of the proposal. This Vestry 
was composed of 23 gentlemen who 
differed, not merely in polities, but in 
creed. As to the part which pertained 
to the Corporation, it was known that in 
November there was a Municipal 


Election, and the question after that 
election was whether this Bill, initiated 
by the Corporatien in the summer, was 
to be endorsed by the newly-elected Cor- 
poration. 
Corporation in December 
endorsed the 


He was glad to say that the 
thoroughly 
action of the old 
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Council in the summer, and by 
a vote of 31 to 5 ordered the Bill to be 
put forward by their Clerk. A question 
arose who was to pay the expenses of 
this Bill. In the summer the Corpora- 
tion undertook to pay the expenses ; but 
in December, when it was necessary to 
get a two-thirds vote of the Council to 
summon a meeting under the Borough 
Funds Act, only 29 voted for it, owing, 
he might almost say, to fortuitous cir- 
cumstances ; but, although they did not 
get the necessary two-thirds majority to 
promote the actual payment of the ex- 
penses of the Bill, that very meeting, by 
31 to 5, entirely endorsed the provisions 
of the Bill, and authorised it being pro- 
ceeded with. Having thus got the 
imprimatur of every public body in the 
city, be did not need to detain the 


House long with the actual merits 0° the | 


transaction. For 200 years there had 
been 15 Private Acts, dating from 1698 


to 1839, approving and ordering the | 


payment of these sums, which included 
the salaries of the elergy. In 
after the Municipal Corporations Act, 
the Corporation had to sell the 18 ad- 
vyowsons belonging to it, 10 of these 
realising something like £10,009, which 
had gone into the exchequer of the 
Corporation ; but the very Act which 
compelled this sale specially confirmed 
everything contained in the Private Acts, 
so that the liabilities of the Corporation 
in every respect remained intact. There- 
fore, there was clearly a vested and 
thoroughly legal and continuing right 
which the Corporation were under an 
obligation to maintain, and he and _ his 


{28 Apri 1893} 


1835, | 


colleagues were prepared to affirm that | 


the City of Liverpool desired to carry 
out its legal obligations. In addition to 
commuting these obligations there was a 
very material guid pro quo given, be- 
cause two very valuable sites in the 
heart of the city would become public 
property. The figures had received the 
entire approval of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. It was thought this 
Bill would have been carried nem. con. 
through the House ; but suddenly the hon. 
Member for Hey wood (Mr. Snape) thought 
he had better get up an opposition to it. 
It would be rather interesting to know 
whom the hon. Member represented 
besides himself ? The Bill had been on 
the tapis ever since last November. The 
hon. Member and his friends were 
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masters in the heart of petitioning. Why, 
they had not got a single Petition 
against this measure. Surely, if ever 
there was anything required in support 
of his statement that the Bill clearly 
represented the desire of the mass of the 
electors of Liverpool the fact that the 
hon. Member could show no Petition in 
his favour would suffice. The select 
| Vestry included in its membership two 
gentlemen who were Members of the 
House, and he hoped that as they were 
| present they would support its unani- 
mous resolution in favour of the com- 
mutation. He could assure the House 
| that the figures in the Bill had been 
carefully checked by competent au- 
| thorities and by gentlemen who did not 
entirely agree in their political opinions, 
and had been found by them to be fair to 
all parties. He begged to move that the 
Bill be read a second time. 








Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. Lawrence.) 


*Mr. SNAPE (Lancashire, S.E., Hey- 

| wood), who rose to move the rejection of 
the Bill, said, that probably the reason 

why the hon. Member for the Aber- 

eromby Division had said so little about 

the merits of the Biil was that the merits 

were few and the demerits many. Al- 

though, as had been said, he (Mr. Snape) 

did uot represent one of the divisions of 

Liverpool, he could claim a much closer 

connection with Liverpool than the hon. 
_ Member for the Abercromby Division ; 
for whilst that hon. Member was not a 
| resident, a citizen, or a ratepayer, he 
himself happened to have been for more 


/ than a quarter of a century a resident, 
| ratepayer, and a citizen of Liverpool, 


and he thought he had a right to speak 
when it was sought to impose upon him 
the obligation which this Bill involved. 
The Bill came down from another place 
as a Private Bill, but it was a Public 
Bill in its objects and in the principles 
involved. It proposed to commute 
certain statutory obligations that had 
been incurred by Liverpool in years cone 
by under several Acts of Parliament with 
reference to 10 city churches and two 
parish churches. The provisions in re- 
ference to the parish churches did not 
form the most objectionable feature of 
the Bill. The parish churches were 


much older than the city churches, 
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Allusion had been made to the fact that, 
with reference to the two parish churches, 
the churchwardens and those present at 
the Vestry meeting had approved of this 
proposal for commutation. He could 
only say with reference to such Vestry 
meetings that the attendance at them was 
very small, the fact of their being held 
was little known, and had the ratepayers 
been aware of what was going on at the 
Vestry meetings there would have been 
considerable opposition to the proposals. 
The rate for these two churches, being 
levied under Local Acts, survived the 
general Act of 1868 abolishing the com- 
pulsory church rate. But the 10 city 
churches occupied a very different position. 
The land on which they stood was given in 
some cases by the Corporation. Some of 
them had to be maintained by the Cor- 
poration under Acts passed about a 
century and a half ago, and that body had 
also to pay the stipends of the clergy, in 
many instances, either partially or wholly, 
and in other instances the salaries of the 
clerks, sextons, organists, and other 
officials. These Acts were passed by the 
Corporation in its unreformed state, when 
its members were more or less associated 
with the Slave Trade and with the traffic 
in slave produce, when it was elected by a 
limited number of freemen, who were in 
large degree of the most corrupt 
character, and every oue of whose votes 
had a price. One of the City Councillors 
had described the transactions with 
regard to the establishment of these 
churches as— 

“A most flagrant act of injustice,done with 
the desire not to supply spiritual aid, but 
comfortable positions for the friends of Coun- 
cillors.” 

There was, at least, this to be said in 
favour of that view—that the original 
incumbents bore the same name as many 
of the City Council, and were probably 
relatives. But very few of the rate- 
payers had any voice in the matter. So 
late as 1834, when a poll was taken in 
reference to these churches, only 63 voted 
for and 30 against, so that out of 
165,000 persons, a mere fraction ex- 
pressed their opinion on this question. 
It was obvious, therefore, that the churches 
were built not by the will of the town or 
the voice of the ratepayers, but by a 
small section under the system which 
prevailed at that time. They were told 


sometimes about the pious ancestor ; 
where was he in this case ? The churches 
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were built not out of the pockets of the 
pious ancestor, but out of the City Funds, 
This had involved the city in a cost of 
£117,000 for the buildings, and about 
£250,000 for the stipends of the clergy 
and officials. In return for that the 
Corporation had received by selling the 
advowsons £20,000. That was the 
whole return for this large expenditure. 
During the last five years the average 
payment out of the Corporate Funds had 
amounted to £2,667 per annum. This 
waste of public money had become a 
scandal. In spite of the large amount of 
money tlius paid most of the churches 
were entirely empty. The exception was 
St. Luke’s, which had an able, energetic, 
and attractive clergyman. Many of the 
other churches were in populous districts, 
What was their position according toa 
Census taken in] 887,also in]1889,and again 
by friends of his own on two Sunday morn- 
ings within the last three weeks. St.Luke’s, 
as he had said, had a large congregation. 
St. Thomas’ had only 139, most of them 
children ; St. Michael’s, 200, including 
children ; St. John’s, 101; St. George's, 
with sittings for 2,000, had a congrega- 
tion of only 76; St. Paul's, with sittings 
for 1,800, had only 16 of a congregation, 
most of whom were children. St. 
Martin's, surrounded by a large working 
class population, with sittings for 1,900, 
had a congregation of only 32; St. 
Ann’s, 16 adults and 15 children ; and 
Trinity, 14 adults and 47 children. There 
was another church, St. David's, which 
deserved special mention. It was in a 
unique position as achurch in Englandwith 
a Welsh service. This Bill asked them 
to give a large sum of money to be paid 
out of the Corporate Funds to a church 
with a Welsh service attended by some 
39 persons. Originally the sum asked to 
commute the obligations for the 10 
city churches was £100,000, Then it 
came down to £97,000, and now, after a 
considerable amount of huckstering, it 
was reduced to £95,000. That repre- 
sented more than 35 years’ purchase. It 
was monstrous and scandalous to ask the 
House to sanction such an exorbitant 
aud exacting arrangement. The Bill 
offered to demolish two of the 
churches, and make the sites open spaces. 
The site where St. George’s was built was 
originally graated by the Duchy of 
Lancaster for a ground rent of £6 13s. 4d. 
The church of St. John’s was built and 
the site given by the Corporation, and 
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now the clergy asked Liverpool to pay a 
large sum of money for sites of churches 
which had been given to them free of 
cost, because the churches were empty, 
and of no use. The contention of the 
Bill was that the money for these 
churches might be used to build and en- 
dow churches in Liverpool or the neigh- 
bourhood. That was to say, the Liver- 
pool ratepayers were to be asked to pay 
out of the Corporate Funds to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners a large sum 
of money in order that churches might be 
built not in Liverpool, but the wealthy 
suburbs, places well able to provide 
churches for themselves. It was said that 
the Corporation was a party to the Bill ; 
but he denied that the Corporation of 
Liverpool initiated the negotiations 
which had led to the Bill. The Corpora- 
tion was in no sense a party to it. It 
was the Parliamentary Committee of the 
Corporation, a small body, whose action 
was not endorsed by the Corporation by 
a proper statutory majority. The Council 
had refused to pay any of the costs or 
raise any money to carry the Bill into 
effect. In consequence, the opinion of 
the town had not been declared on this 
matter in a town’s meeting, as_ the 
Borough Funds Act required. For 
the purpose of the Act it was 
necessary, and the Bill proposed that 
the Corporation should be empowered to 
borrow further money. Surely the Cor- 
poration was capable of asking for that 
power without the aid of the Bishop and 
clergy ? He asked the House to reject 
the Bill, because it made an exorbitant 
and monstrous demand upon the rate- 
payers without obtaining their assent. 
It was a distinct attempt to get behind 
an Act of Parliament—a most salutary 
law, the Borough Funds Act—and the 
Bill was derogatory to Christianity, 
whose iuterests it professed to have in 
view, by manifesting a grasping and 
rapacious policy, which could only tend 
to keep the masses of the people 
further away from the influence of the 
Church and of religious life. 

Mr. J. A. PICTON (Leicester) said, 
he rose to second the Amendment. He 
had no desire to lessen the prosperity of 
the Church, and he quite agreed that no 
ecclesiastical property ought to be taken 
away without due and just consideration 
of ali the rights involved. He thought 
the Bill made an utterly unreasonable and 
most extravagant demand upon the rate- 
payers, and was, in many of its clauses, 
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totally unjustifiable in principle. The 
Mover of the Bill said that it represented 
the opinion of Liverpool ; but how did 
he know that ? There had never been a 
ratepayers’ meeting on the question, and 
he believed that if it had been possible to 
take a popular vote, the result would have 
been adverse to the proposals of the Bill. 
Although this was nominally a 
Private Bill, it involved some most im- 
portant general principles. For instance, 
it involved the principle that if they took 
away these churches they were bound to 
compensate not merely the incumbents 
and the other officials connected with the 
churches who were personally interested, 
but also a number of anomalous and non- 
descript people who had no vested 
interest and who had no personal claims 
whatever upon the funds which were 
concerned. He knew the principle had 
been recognised in previous Acts ; but he 
maintained that it was totally contrary to 
the spirit of the age and to the ideas that 
were taking hold upon public opinion. 
He was sure the time was coming—and 
he hoped it had come already—when the 
House would refuse to allow any further 
application of that unreasonable mode of 
levying ecclesiastical compensation. A 
considerable part of this church accom- 
modation was now unnecessary, and the 
Ecclesiastical Authorities said to the 
Corporation —“ You must buy it.” 
There was no reason why the incumbents 
should not be justly and even generously 
compensated, and he would not say that 
the owners of advowsons should not be 
paid whatever compensation might be 
regarded as just; but he objected to the 
compensation of the church, which might 
and probably would be removed to some 
wealthy neighbourhood, so that the com- 
pensation for removal would be given to 
rich merchants, cotton brokers, aud people 
of property, who could well afford to pro- 
vide their own church accommodation. 
He protested against compensation of 
this kind, and strongly objected to swell- 
ing the great fund already in the hands 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and, 
therefore, he hoped the House would 
reject the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day six months.”—( Mr. Snape.) 


Question proposed, “ That the word 





‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 
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Mr. J. As WILLOX (Liverzool, 
Everton) said he did not proj 0:e to travel 
over the wide and discursive topics 
referred to by the hon. Member for the 
Heywood Division, and the still larger 
field which had been suggested by the 
hon. Member for Leicester. He thought 
he might say that while many of these 
comments were decidedly irrelevant they 
were no less decidedly in conflict with 
local history and also with historic fact. 
When the hon. Member for Heywood 
referred to the fact that an offer was 
made to compromise a very difficult and 
vexed question soon after the passing of 
the Municipal Reform Act, he did not 
mention that the failure of these negotia- 
tions had been from then till now a matter 
of most sincere regret. He thought it 
would not be inappropriate if he should 
quote against the hon. Member for 
Leicester the authority of his venerated 
father, who certainly had a greater local 
knowledge, and not less sympathy with 
the cause than the present Member for 
Leicester. He found that when the com- 
promise was rejected by the Corporation 
in 1838 it became the subject of discus- 
sion, and he might say that on a com- 
paratively late occasion the late Sir 
dames Picton said that— 

“The defeat of that expedient was considered 
a great triumph by the Liberals at that time. 
What had been the consequence’ If the lump 
sum of money had been paid, it would have 
been the very best expenditure on the part of 
the Corporation. Far more than the interest of 
the money had been lavished on the churches, 
and so matters would go on from generation to 
generation unless some method were fixed upon : 
and that method should be to revert back to the 
principle laid down by the Conservative Cor- 
poration ” 
of 1835. There was there a significant 
illustration of the wisdom of settling this 
discord and irritation at a time when they 
“were in the way.” The hon. Member 
for the Heywood Division (Mr. Snape) 
had referred, somewhat ungraciously, to 
the constitution of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration at the time these obligations 
were undertaken ; but he might, at least, 
have given credit to them that when 
early in the 18th century the town was 
growing with remarkable rapidity, and the 
population was outstripping the spiritual 
accommodation, it was at the prompting 
of the community that the Corporation as- 
sumed the responsibility of providing more 
accommodation, In every successive Act 
there had been evidence to show that the 
policy of the Corporation met with 
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public approval. Of course, it might 
now be said that the Corporation 180 
years ago had not attained to the enlight- 
enment and wisdom that were possessed 
by this later generation ; but at any rate 
they acted according to their views, and 
their wisdom had been justified by more 
recent experience. The House was not 
dealing with the question of the principle 
of religious endowments, or with an 
isolated act of: injustice or unwisdom ; but 
they were required to pass judgment 
upon a long series of acts done by the 
Corporation extending over 100 years, 
and coming up time after time to the 
House and meeting with its approval. So 
that, whether the Corporation were wise 
or unwise, whether the expenditure was 
judicious or injndicious, it was, at any 
rate, approved by the House, and the 
House was responsible for the present 
position of affairs. The first question, 
then, that would suggest itself was how 
the measure came now before the House. 
Somewhat in conflict with the statement 
of the hon. Member for Heywood, he 
would mention that negotiations between 
the Ecclesiastical Authorities and the 
Corporation had proceeded from time to 
time, and the result was that the com- 
promise included in the Bill was adjusted 
some time ago. Having begun with the 
round sum of £100,000, it was reduced 
to £85,000. Then the Corporation pro- 
posed to embody the terms of the com- 
promise in a Bill; but that Bill could not 
be promoted by them except with a 
statutory majority of two-thirds of its 
members. ‘The hon. Member for Hey- 
wood had referred in somewhat disparag- 
ing terms to the fact that only 29 voted 
for the Bill and 11 against it; but it 
would have been instructive to the House 
to know how the majority and minority 
were constituted. He would like to call 
the attention of Liberal Members to the 
fact that of the majority in favour of the 
Biil 13 were Conservatives and 16 were 
Liberals. So that of the majority, the 
Liberal Members of the Council formed 
the majority. ‘The composition of the 
minority against the Bill was still more 
striking and significant. Nine out of 
the 11 Members in the minority were 
Irish Nationalist Members, and only two 
English Members of the Liberal Party. 
He did not know that the Irish 
Nationalist Members had any special 
interest in the subject; but he might 
mention that all the Irish Nationalists 
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who voted against the Bill belonged to 
the Roman Catholic denomination. He 
would, however, rather come to the ques- 
tion as to whether the bargain was 
in itself equitable. They would 
have very little difficulty in arriving 
at a judgment on that point if they 
took the figures as accepted on both sides. 
The annual Corporation payments, all 
obligatory by Statute, came to £2,930 ; 
the commutation to the sum of £95,000 
at 3 per cent. was equal to £2,850, so 
that the Corporation would actually gain 
by the transaction. There was another 
aspect of the case so far as the Corpora- 
tion was concerned, for, besides giving 
no more than a fair and equitable com- 
pensation for fixed charges, the Corpora- 
tion acquired two sites of churches and 
churchyards which were of very great 
value. One of the churches was on the 
highway to the river, and the clearing of 
the site would be a great public improve- 
ment. The other site was in the im- 
mediate rear of St. George’s Hall, and 
had an area of fully three acres, and 
when that was opened out an improve- 
ment would be made which would 
beautify the town and make it more 
healthy. Then, «s regarded the parish, 
its legal obligations involved «a sum of 
£1,630 a year, to which £170 a year had 
to be added for the cost of collection, 
making altogether £1,800 a year, That 
commuted at 3 per cent. into £48,000 
meant, not 35 years’ purchase, as the 
Member for the Heywood Division had 
said, but 27 years’ purchase, which was 
no more than good ground rents would 
realise. Another advantage which would 
be derived was that the Corporation was 
relieved from all charges for the mainten- 
ance of the fabrics, and that was a very 
serious and growing annual charge. He 
should like, in refutation of the inaccurate 
historical statements made by hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side, to explain 
how the present state of things origin- 
ated. It was originated by express Acts 
of Parliament extending from 1704 to 
1839. When the hon. Member for 
Leicester said that the Corporation 
should act in a straightforward way, and 
that the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
should not be entrusted with further and 
extravagant sums of money, he evidently 
knew little of the history of the arrange- 
ments by which the state of things was 
created. He would know that in the 
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heart of Liverpool was situated the 
castle surrounded by a ditch. After the 
Corporation had decided to make Liver- 
pool a parish of itself distinct from 
Walton, and to erect a parish church, 
the site of the castle and ditch was 
granted on lease to the Corporation 

“ The better to enable the said mayor, bailiffs, 

and burgesses to maintain and provide for the 
rectors of the parish church of Liverpool, and 
the parochial chapel within the said town.” 
So that there had been a substantial 
advantage in that respect to the Corpora- 
tion, for the area thus given was 6,270 
yards in extent, and it now constituted a 
property worth, at any rate, £500,090. 
That property was given on the condition 
that it was to be 

“Set apart and appropriated towards pro- 

viding the maintenance of the rectors of the 
said new church and parochial chapel and their 
successors, and to be applied to no other uses 
whatsoever to the prejudice thereof.” 
The sale of the advowsons in 1835 
realised to the Corporation not £10,000, 
as stated by the hon. Member opposite, 
but £20,500, so that to put it in a very 
brief and compendious form, the Church 
had not obtained any advantage not 
imposed upon it. First of all there was 
the Act of Parliament and then the 
Castle site. If the income derived from 
that was set against the cost of the 
Church, there would be a distinet gain to 
the advantage of the Corporation. Apart 
altogether from those considerations, it 
would be exceedingly desirable that a 
source which caused great local irritation 
and public disputation should be avoided 
and if possible healed. This was an 
opportunity by which that amelioration 
might be reached ; and for that reason, if 
for no other, it seemed exceedingly wise 
that this measure, based on equity and 
approved by the people, should be 
carried into effect. He therefore 
strongly urged the hon. Member to with- 
draw his Amendment, for he was sure it 
would be a matter of extreme regret to 
the community to which the hon. Mem- 
ber belonged if this compromise should 
not be allowed to be carried out. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he wished to give the 
reasons why he thought the House 
should pass a Bill which had been 
agreed upon by the representatives of 
the people both in the City Council 
and in the Vestry of Liverpool. The 
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hon. Member who had moved the rejec- 
tion of the Bill had confused two issues. 
He said that the Bill had not obtained 
the assent of the Corporation of Liver- 
pool by a statutory majority before it 
was brought before the House. It was 
perfectly true that it had not obtained 
the necessary majority to authorise the 
Corporation to go to the expense of pro- 
moting the Bill, and therefore, very rightly, 
the Bill was being promoted by the Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners. But on every 
occasion when the Bill had been brought 
before the Corporation that body had by 
a large majority affirmed its assent to 
the principle—in one case by 28 to 11, 
and in another case by 31 to 5. He 
conceived, therefore, that they had clear 
proof that the Bill had the consent of 
the people of Liverpool by their autho- 
rised representatives, both in the Cor- 
poration and in theVestry. He believed, 
so far as he had been able to make out, 
that the bargain initiated by the Corpora- 
tion was good for the people of Liver- 
pool, and he did not see that it in any 
way took the property with which the 
Bill dealt out of the power of Parliament 
in the event of disendowment. The 
question was whether a Bill which had 
been affirmed by the Corporation, both 
when that body consisted of a majority 
of Conservatives and when it consisted 
of a majority of Liberals, should be sent 
to a Committee or be rejected on the 
Second Reading. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) did not think the question was 
so simple as the hon. Gentleman regarded 
it. He honestly stated that if he thought 
the bargain a good bargain for to-day, 
he should not be inclined to postpone its 
settlement because of any vast changes 
in the composition of the Church which 
might take place in the future. But very 
important principles lay behind the pro- 
posal. How did this charge come upon 
the city ? By Acts which dated as far 
back as 1714. He was glad to hear the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
say that incumbents and others whe had 
vested interests in these churches should 
be fully compensated. That was a wise 
principle which he hoped would never 
be departed from, because it was no fault 
of the individual that he was put into 
that position, and he ought to be cem- 
pensated if by any great or unexpected 
reform his opinion was damnified. But 
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he could not admit the principle—and he 
did not think it was wise even for Con- 
servatives to ‘admit it—that because a 
public body more than a century ago de- 
voted certain public funds for public 
purposes they were bound to con- 
tinue the allotment of these funds 
to that purpose for all time. The hon. 
Member for the Everton Division (Mr. 
Willox) had pointed out that under the 
Bill two churches would be abolished 
and two valuable public sites would go 
to the Corporation. But this money was 
now not wanted for these two particular 
churches, because they had ceased to have 
any congregations. That was admitted 
by a clause in the Bill. The question 
he wished to put was—What was this 
money voted for? Was it not voted for 
the congregations themselves ? and if the 
congregations had disappeared he con- 
tended that the money should return to 
the city. He thought it would be wise 
on the part of the dignitaries of the 
Church in Liverpool to meet the Corpo- 
ration by giving these particular churches 
which had ceased to have congregations 
to the city as a gift for public purposes. 
The money, he held, should not be 
diverted from the congregations to the 
Church at large, and to the rich churches 
of Liverpool. He was sure that when 
the Corporation, even as far back as 
1714, gave this money for these churches, 
they did so not with the view of helping 
the rich congregations, but for the pur- 
pose of assisting the poor congregations. 
Great stress was laid on the fact that the 
Bill was carried by a majority of the 
Corporation. Those who were in favour 
of the spirit of local government to its 
fullest extent should, he admitted, be 
slow to interfere with the action of 
Municipal Bodies, and still slower when 
that action had been the same both when 
the majority had been Liberal and when 
it had been Conservative. But it must 
be remembered that this Bill was not 
carried by such a majority as would 
enable the Corporation to pay the ex- 
penses of promoting it. That meant 
that the ratepayers of Liverpool had not 
an opportunity under the Borough Funds 
Act of expressing their opinion the Bill. 
He thought he might urge that on a 
question involving such large issues the 
ratepayers of Liverpool had a right to 
be heard. Therefore the House would 
exercise a wise discretion in sending the 
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Bill back to the ratepayers in order that 
they might decide whether they were 
prepared to enter upon so large a bargain. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, admittedly the principle of the Bill 
had much wider application than in so 
far as it referred to Liverpool. It was 
not denied that the continuance of this 
charge upon the Liverpool Common 
Fund was a serious grievance and an 
injustice to a great portion of the inhabi- 
tants of Liverpool. The Act referred 
to was carried more than a century ago, 
when people had very little to say in 
these matters. He admitted it was 
desirable the present condition of things 
should terminate ; but there was no reason 
why Parliament should be bound for all 
time to onerous and unjust conditions 
under which the original Act laid the 
city. He was inclined to think, if the 
question was presented in that light, the 
House would not be willing to affirm the 
view put forward on the opposite side, 
In his judgment the compromise which 
was spoken of was all on one side. It 
had been pointed out by those who sup- 
ported the Bill that the fund would 
remain in the hands of a public authority 
which was responsible te Parliament— 
namely, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. 
But that would be a very small consola- 
tion to the people of Liverpool who had 
to part with themoney. If Disestablish- 
ment took place, the fund would be 
treated as a national fund, and Liverpool 
would lose her special interest in it. It 
would, in his opinion, be a scandal on 
the part of Parliament to fix upon any 
community such a charge as this in 
favour of the Established Church. This 
was really a proposal to make the people 
of Liverpool hand over a sum of money 
of which Disestablishment would before 
long relieve them. He regarded the 
scheme as entirely one-sided and unjust, 
and he should oppose the Second Reading 
of the Bill. 

*Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
(Bristol, W.): I must address a few 
words to the House on this matter, because 
I happen to be one of the Representatives 
—I feara very unworthy Representative— 
of that body which the hon. Member for 
Leicester (Mr. Picton) has been good 
enough to describe as a bloated Corpora- 
tion—I mean the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion. I cannot understand the opposition 
to this Bill. The object of the measure 
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is merely to authorise the carrying out 
of an arrangement between the Church 
Authorities of Liverpool on the one hand 
and the Corporation and the Parish Vestry 
on the other. That arrangement has been 
assented to as far as the Parish Vestry is 
concerned by the inhabitants in Vestry 
assembled. Nothing could be more com- 
plete than that assent. As far as the 
Corporation is concerned, I do not think 
the House will accept the argument of 
the hon. Member for the Scotland Divi- 
sion of Liverpoo! (Mr. T. P. O'Connor) 
that they have not also given full assent 
to the proposal. Their assent was, on 
the second occasion, one of 29 voting on 
one side and 11 on the other. That was 
surely amply sufficient as a token of 
the assent of the Corporation to the 
principle of the Bill—namely, the com- 
mutation of an annual payment imposed 
on it by Parliament. The Borough Funds 
Act does not bear upon the question. 
That Act simply requires the consent of 
two-thirds of the Corporation to the pro- 
motion of a Bill by the Corporation, 
and has nothing to do with a bargain 
that has been arrived at as in this case. 
An hon. Member opposite seemed to 
think it a very unjust thing that the 
people of Liverpool should be saddled 
with an annual payment by the Private 
Acts which have been referred to. That 
may or may not be so, but the opinion 
that the payment is unjust will not relieve 
the inhabitants of Liverpool of the 
liability to make it. Can the hon. 
Member suppose that Parliament will 
ever relieve them of that liability ? What 
must necessarily happen if the Church of 
England be disestablished and disen- 
dowed is that this money must be dealt 
with by Parliament as part of the pro- 
perty of the Church. Liverpool would 


certainly never be relieved of the 
liability to make the payment in 
return for nothing at all. If the 


representatives of the inhabitants of 
Liverpool have voluntarily agreed to 
give £95,000 with the object of discharg- 
ing that liability, is it not an extraordinary 
thing for the advocates of local self- 
government in this House to decline to 
give a Second Reading toa Bill which 
simply carries out that agreement ? Large 
issues have been raised in this Debate, I 
think quite unnecessarily and wrongly 
raised, and there has really been some- 
thing like a waste of the time of the 
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House iv that respect. [Cries of “ Oh!""} 
Well, I think the way in which the 
speech of the hon. Member who moved 
the rejection of the Bill was received 
showed that a large majority of Members 
thought he was travelling very wide of 
the real issue. As, however, these large 
issues have been raised, I think I am 
entitled to ask the Home Secretary, or 
my hon. Friend (Mr. Leveson Gower) 
who sits with me on the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, to give the House some 
indication of the course Her Majesty’s 
Government intend to take with re- 
gard to the Second Reading of this 
Bill. Of course, if it is considered 
wrong to devote part of the money to a 
church outside the boundaries of Liver- 
pool, or if in any detail the Bill requires 
amendment, that might be a matter for 
consideration. 

THe COMPTROLLER or THE 
HOUSEHOLD (Mr. Leveson 
Gower, Stoke-upon-Trent) : In answer 
to the words which have just fallen from 
my right hon. Colleague, I beg to say, 
speaking not in any way on behalf of 
the Government, but merely as a Member 
of the Ecclesiastical Commission, that I 
certainly hope this Bill may be allowed 
to go to the Committee. One of the 
chief points which has been under dis- 
cussion to-night is the rate of commuta- 
tion adopted. I would ask the House 
to remember that, as my right hon. 
Friend (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) has pointed 
out, unless and until the Local Acts are 
repealed the Corporation of Liverpool 
has got to pay this money, and that they 
fully recognise and accept the burden 
which is thus laid upon them. I would 
submit that if the question of the rate of 
commutation is to be considered it can be 
considered with more fullness and with 
greater advantage in the Committee. 
That being so, personally I shall vote in 
favour of the Bill, though, of course, I 
am merely expressing my private opinion 
as a Representative of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission, 

Mr. LAWRENCE said, he wished to 
correct a statement he had made earlier 
in the afternoon. He had spoken of a 
select Vestry. He had not meant to use 
that term, but to say an open Vestry. 
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Question put. 


The House 180 ; 


divided :—Ayes 


Noes 189.—(Div. List, No. 62.) 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 


{COMMONS} 
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Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put off for six months, 


LONDON IMPROVEMENTS BILL 
(by Order.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE, 


Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th April], 

“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee of Nine Members, Five to be 
nominated by the House and Four by the Com- 
mittee of Selection : 

“That all Petitions against the Bill presented 
not later than six clear days before the meeting 
of the Committee be referred to the Committee ; 
that such Petitioners as would otherwise have 
a locus standi, praying to be heard by them- 
selves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the sail Bill, and Counsel heard 
in support of the Bill : 

“That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 


“That Three be the quorum.” 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shorediteh, 
HIoxton) expressed a hope that the 
House would assent to the Motion with- 
out further delay. 

*Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, he 
would offer no opposition to the Motion 
now, but he should jike to make one ob- 
servation in reference to the appointment 
of a Hybrid Committee. He had sat on 
several Hybrid Committees on London 
County Council Bills, and had found 
that there was a great deal of practical 
inconvenience in having such Committees 
appointed on political lines and having 
upon them one or two members of the 
London County Council. It appeared to 
him to be rather odd and out of place 
that the tribunal which had to decide 
upen a Petition of the London County 
Council—for that was what it really was 
—should have upon it some of the sup- 
pliants, who were thus made judges in 
their own case. 

Mr. BENN (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George's) said, he should like to draw 
attention to the fact that on previous 
occasions, particularly with reference to 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, it had 
been the practice for the Chairman of the 
Board to be on the Committee, and that 
during recent years several members of 
the London County Council had served 
on Committees ov London Council 
Bills. 
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Mr. KIMBER said, he merely men- 
tioned the point because, when the Com- 
mittee came to be nominated, some Mem- 
bers would feel disposed to object to the 
presence on the Committee of members of 
the County Council. 

Sir R. PAGET (Somerset, Wells) 
remarked that the proposed quorum 
would consist of only three Members. 
He thought that a very objectionable 
proposal, and desired to call attention to 
the fact that there was on the Paper a 
Motion for a Committee of a somewhat 
similar nature. That was a small Com- 
mittee, and the quorum proposed was 
three. He therefore held that in a Com- 
mittee of this size the quorum should be 
larger. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “ Three,” in the last line, and 
insert the word “Five."—(Sir R. 


Paget.) 
Mr. J. STUART: I have no objec- 


tion to a quorum of five. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Bill be committed to a 
Select Committee of Nine Members, Five to be 
nominate 1 by the House and Four by the Com- 
mittee of Selection. 

Ordered, That all Petitions against the Bill 
presented not later than six clear days before 
the meeting of the Committee be referred to the 
Committee; that such Petitioners as would other- 
wise have a locus standi, praying to be heard 
by themselves, their Counsel, or Agents, be heard 
against the said Bill, and Counsel heard in sup- 
port of the Bill. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Sir 
John Lubbock.) 

*Mr. KIMBER said, he had a Motion 
on the Paper for the rejection of the Bill, 
but he would pass over that, and move 
the rejection of Clause 45. By this Bill 
it was sought to obtain powers to execute 
certain important works in London at a 
cost of nearly £5,500,000, which sum 
was to be raised by the County Council 
in the usual manner. Clause 45, against 
which his Motion was directed, was a 
code in itself, and contained 18 sub-sec- 
tions and 11 sub-sub-sections. Under this 
code the owners of property in London 
would be taxed twice over in respect of 
the same thing ; it proposed to create an 
entirely novel system of taxation, and to 
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impose a mortgage upon a man’s property 
without his knowledge and against his 
will ; it would override and, in effect, 
alter contracts entered into for valuable 
considerations between persons sui juris. 
It violated the first principle of the re- 
presentation of ratepayers, because it 
imposed charges upon a class interested 
in property without giving them adequate 
opportunities of controlling the election 
of the spending body, and it would con- 
fer power to alter the incidence of taxa- 
tion without reference to that House. In 
order to prove these assertions he would 
call the attention of the House to 
the existing principles of rating. It 
would, no doubt, sound rather elementary, 
but the principle which, after centuries’ 
experience, the country had arrived at 
was to bring in all property for taxation 
upon an assessment at the full actual 
annual value, fixed de anno in annum, 
and revisable quinquennially. Con- 
venience pointed to the occupier 
as the best person from whom to 
collect the rates, and the law had left 
it to freedom of contract between 
those interested to settle in what pro- 
portion the rates should be borne. 
Under this clause the ground landlord 
was made the object of attack, and, 
under cover of a Bill for the purpose of 
raising money on the principle of better- 
ment, it was sought to alter the incidence 
of taxation as between the ground land- 
lord, the lessee, and the occupier, and to 
override the contracts made by them. 
The Bill proposed that all the landlords 
in certain areas should be declared liable 
to have an improvement charge put upon 
their property. The charge was to be 
imposed at the sweet will of the County 
Council, and that body was not to be 
compelled to declare what properties 
were to be charged until several years 
after the completion of the works of 
improvement. There would for a period 
of seven years be a kind of /is pendens 
against the proprietors, lessees, and 
occupiers in the giveu areas, and for that 
period they would have great difficulty 
in disposing of their several interests, for 
they would inevitably be met with the 
objection that an improvement charge of 
unknown amount might be imposed upon 
their property. The County Council 
were to have the right at any time 
within seven years after the completion 
of the works to make a provisional award 
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defining which lands should be liable to 
the improvement charge and to what 
amounts. None of the interested parties 
need be heard before the award was 
made. The Council was to put the 
charge at half the value of the supposed 
improvement of the property, and this 
enhanced value was not to be arrived at by 
the assessment or by a valuer, but again 
by the mere will of the Council. That 
charge was to be a mortgage on the free- 
hold of the property, and if the property 
decreased in value the Bill provided no 
method for reducing or annulling the 
charge. The Council were then to pass 
a resolution adopting their own award— 
again without hearing the parties—and 
were to advertise it twice, and then, for 
the first time, to give notice to the parties 
affected. One month’s notice was allowed 
to make objection, and if the month ex- 
pired without the owner or lessee sending 
in objections the award was made absolute 
and the charge became a mortgage on 
the property, on which 3 per cent. interest 
was to be paid until the debt was 
liquidated. Suppose objections were 
made within the month, then an arbitrator 
must be appointe.l, and in that matter the 
owner, lessee, or occupier had no voice at 
all. He was not to be heard even on 
the question of such appointment. The 
London County Council might go to the 
Local Government Board and ask it to 
appoint an arbitrator forthwith, and the 
Board would appoint a man with the 
powers he had described. The arbitrator 
might state « case for the opinion of a 
Court of Law ; but he might put it in his 
own words and in his own way, and he 
was not bound to do so except at the in- 
stance of the County Council. The 
incidence of the charge, too, was very 
peculiar. If the property was in posses- 
sion of the freeholder, then the charge 
was to take effect on the freehold. If 
the freeholder was not in actual posses- 
sion then it was to take effect in such a 
way as the London County Council by 
their award or arbitrator might apportion 
between the freeholder and the other 
parties. Noregard was to be had to existing 
contracts between the parties. There 
was nothing to tell the arbitrator that 
he was to receive evidence as to what 
these contracts were. Al! these and 
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other processes were to take place at the 
peril of the owner, occupier, or lessee, 
having to pay costs if they objected at all. 


Mr. Kimber 


{COMMONS} 
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Biil. 
For the first time parties whose property 
was affected against their will had to 
object at their own peril. Interest 
on the mortgage had to be paid at 
3 per cent.; but the increased annual 
value of the property would be 
assessed as well, and at the present 
rate of taxation there would have further 
to be paid about £6 13s. 4d. per £100 
besides this interest, so that the owner 
would be taxed twice over for the same 
increase in value. But that was not all, 
It would scarcely be believed that this 
Bill did not propose to say what was to 
be done with the proceeds of this im- 
provement charge when it came in, 
There was no liability imposed upon the 
County Council to account for it. There 
was no public Auditor, and there was 
absolutely no appropriation of the money, 
It was for them to explain how they 
proposed to get over that difficulty. They 
had two Reports of Committees of that 
House, both of them large Committees, 
and upon these Committees some ex- 
cellent Radicals sat. One was the Town 
Holdings Committee, which sat for 
several years, and made its final Report 
in 1892, declaring that no sufficient 
cause had been shown for interfering with 
existing contracts for the payment of 
rates. Then there was Mr. Goschen’s 
Committee of 1870, which reported that, 
in the event of any division of rates 
between owner and occupier, it was 
essential that such an alteration should 
be made in the constitution of the bodies 
administering the rates as would secure 
the direct representation of the owners. 
The Town Holdings Committee also 
reported that in the case of a division of 
the rates the claims to such representa- 
tion must be met within the four corners 
of the Bill. The American system had 
been quoted. He was __ personally 
acquainted with the system of taxation 
in America. Their system was altogether 
different from the English system. They 
did not impose taxation on annual 
values, as was the case here. The con- 
ditien of the country did not yet render 
that desirable. They were, therefore, 
compelled to adopt the taxation of 
capital. It became a sort of private im- 
provement rate. A man had, however, 
only to pay the tax one way, aud not, as 
in this Bill, both ways, that is, on capital 
and on annual value also, or twice for 
the same thing. That showed the great 
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injustice of this Bill. Even that @vas 
not all. Clause 12 provided for the set 
off of betterment against any compensa- 
tion a man was entitled to for property 
actually taken from him, but there was 
no converse clause by which a man might 
set off against betterment a charge for 
worsement, say for loss of business by 
reason of the divergence of traffic. If 
the man who had a charge put 
upon him for betterment had other 
property injured by the scheme, he 
was not allowed to set one against 
the other. There were hundreds of cases 
in which under schemes of this kind the 
traffic was lost entirely to certain streets, 
and in this proposal there was no pro- 
vision made for the unfortunate devils 
who carried on business in these streets, 
and who would be worsened instead of 
bettered. Although there was nothing 
said on the subject—for naturally the 
London County Council had no great 
desire to bring their points too prominently 
before the London public—the Bill em- 
powered them to tax vacant lands during 
the time they were vacant. That was done, 
not by even mentioning vacant land, but 
by a provision which enabled the County 
Council to place on freeholders in posses- 
sion of property, without saying whether 
built upon or not, the charge of 3 per cent. 
interest. It was entirely opposed to 
public policy that such lands should 
be taxed; it destroyed the marketable 
value of lands intended for building pur- 
poses, and injuriously affected the em- 
ployment of the working classes. Then, 
again, the beneficent provisions of the 
existing Acts, by which the value of 
property was revised every five years, 
was not included in the Bill. He could 
not believe that the London County 
Council, which had many astute minds, 
overlooked that matter. He believed it 
was intentionally omitted. If, when the 
quinquennial valuation of property was 
made, it was found that property had not 
depreciated in the meantime, it would not 
answer the purpose of the County Council 
to reduce the charge. Another point to 
which he wished to direct attention was 
the injustice this proposal would do to 
those holding mortgages on properties. 
The improvement charges were a mort- 
gage not on the improved interest of the 
property only, but paramount to all 
existing interests. What would hon. 
Gentlemen say who were trustees of 
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money placed on mortgage in London when 
they, without notice, found themselves 
not first mortgagees but second mort- 
gagees ? Trustees should consider their 
duties. It was a breach of trust to 
invest as second mortgagees under the 
law, except the instrument specially pro- 
vided for it. How were the County 
Council going to provide for that objec- 
tion? But his main objections to this 
wretched Code were that it introduced a 
novel and unjust system of taxation 
and without representation ; that it dele- 
gated to the London County Council a 
power which the House should not dele- 
gate to any Body in the United King- 
dom—the power of altering the incidence 
of taxation, a power which, according to 
every Constitutional principle, should be 
retained by the House, and by the House 
alone. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“ That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
on the Bill to omit Clause 45,and any other 
clauses creating new charges or rates upon 
houses, shops, or other property already rated, 
or otherwise giving powers to raise money 
thereon.”—(.Mr. Kimber.) 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, the hon. 
Gentleman who had moved this Instruc- 
tion to the Committee had made a speech 
which he would see, on consideration, to 
be really a suitable speech for Com- 
mittee upon the clause. What the hon. 
Member asked the House to do was to 
reject the clause, and not to allow the 
Committee upstairs to take into consider- 
ation the principle of betterment, and he 
made that proposal on what appeared to 
be a misconception of the situation. The 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that 
this question of betterment was some 
utterly novel principle which the House 
had never before considered. The fact 
was that the London County Council 
had brought before the House on two 
separate occasions—in 1890 and 1192— 
in which improvements were contem- 
plated, and for these improvements the 
principle of betterment was proposed to 
be employed for the provision of the 
necessary funds. These clauses were 
sent to the Committee upstairs by the 
united approval of both sides of the 
House. Mr. Ritchie, who was on both 
occasions President of the Local 
Government Board, stated that the 
principle was already embodied in 
Acts of Parliament. There was no 
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foundation for the statement of the hon. 
Gentleman that the principle was 
entirely novel, for not alone had it been 
accepted by the House as worthy of 
consideration by the Committee upstairs, 
but it was actually existing in our present 
legislation. There had long been existing 
in London, at any rate, in principle and 
practice, what he would call a bastard 
system of betterment, which had been 
employed frequently by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, aud employed after by 
the County Council, and by which, 
when improvements were carried out of 
distinct advantage to a given district, 
besides the general rate charged on the 
whole of London, by which part of the 
cost was defrayed, there was a special 
rate placed on the immediate district con- 
cerned, ‘That special rate acted in many 
cases very unfairly, because it put a 
second charge on a large amount of 
property, which was so distant from the 
improvement that it received no special 
benefits apart from the rest of London 
from the existence of that improvement. 
What the London County Council now 
proposed was an extension of that 
principle — namely, that the second 
charge should be confined to the district 
which was shown by investigation and 
arbitration under the Local Government 
Board to have received special benefit 
from any particular improvement. The 
principle of betterment had been adopted 
in the Housing of the Poor Act, 1879, in 
this way—that when a man claimed 
compensation in respect to property taken 
from him for the building of houses for 
the working classes, if it were found that 
other property of his was improved by 
the same transaction, the one thing was 
set against the other. Then, again, in 
the Housing of the Poor Act of 1882 the 
betterment principle was actually enforced 
in the way the London County Council 
desired to apply it—namely, that when a 
district was improved by the removal of 
houses the cost might be placed, partially 
or entirely, on the remaining houses in 
the area benefited. The principle had, 
therefore, been abundantly admitted, and 
was now actually in operation in legisla- 
tion. The Committee which had decided 
against employing the principle of 
betterment for the improvement of the 
Strand did so on the ground that it was 
not applicable, as ~ brought - forward 
by the County Council, _partieu- 


Mr. James Stuart 
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larly to the improvement to which 
it was proposed to be applied. All 
the House was asked to do was to allow 
the Committe upstairs to consider the 
clause. It woud be for the Committee 
to adopt or reject the principle, or to 
suggest restrictions and Aendments, and 
when the Report of the Committee was 
before it the House could take any steps 
it liked in the matter. The hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the: Instruction to the 
Committee stated that owners of property 
would, if the clause were adopted, be put 
to great advantage in respect to future 
possible transactions with their property, 
because it could be said that the property 
was liable to a charge being imposed on 
it by the County Council. Anyone who 
read the Bill would see that the County 
Council would have no power to fix a 
charge. The County Council indicated, 
in order to shorten the proceedings, what 
charge ought to be put on the property ; 
but the matter went before the arbitrators 
of the Local Government Board. The 
hon. Gentleman said that the County 
Council might get arbitrators favourable 
to themselves appointed. Was there 
anything in the past history of the 
Local Government Board which proved 
that such a thing was likely to 
happen ? 

*Mr. KIMBER: I did not east any 
reflection on the fairness of the Loeal 
Government Board. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, the hon. 
Member had suggested that the County 
Council would be able to go to the Local 
Government Board and suggest the 
appointment of a favourable arbitrator. 
What did that mean but that there would 
be collusion between the London County 
Council and the Local Government 
Board of the most nefarious character ? 
The Local Government Board would 
appoint the arbitrators fairly, as they had 
always done; and these arbitrators would 
act fairly, as they had always done, even 
in transactions just as important as any 
that were likely to arise under this Bill. 
Then the hon. Gentleman tried to make 
out that this would be a double charge 
upon property. That was not the case. 
The hon. Gentleman might as well have 
said that the charge for the School Board 
and the charge for the Vestry brought a 
double rate on property. The County 
Council did not propose a new rate. All 
they.said was that if, by the expenditure of 
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the ratepayers’ money, any property was 
found, after investigation, to have been 
improved to the extent of £200, £100 
should be taken towards defraying 
the cost of the improvement. He asked 
the House to remember that if they de- 
clared that the charge for improvemeuts 
must not be thrown upon the group of 
persons benefited, but upon the occupying 
ratepayers, they would go against the 
recommendations of every Commission 
that had reported on that matter from 
1886 to the present moment. The hon. 
Member also declared that if property 
improved was to be subjected toa charge, 
the owners of property worsened should 
be recompensed. But that was the 
law at present, and it was because it 
was the law that the County Council 
proposed to make a charge for improve- 
ments. Everyone knew the case that 
arose out of the Putney Bridge improve- 
ment. A new bridge was built, and a 
public-house which had been on the main 
road was placed in a bye-road. The 
owner of the public-house brought an 
action forcompensation ; the jury awarded 
him £1,100; there was an appeal, but 
Lord Herschell, the highest legal authority 
in the country, supported the decision of 
the jury. That being the case, there was 
no doubt that the London County Council 
would be called upon to make good any 
damage done to property by the im- 
provements they might carry out, and all 
they asked for by this bettermert clause 
was tit for tat—that where property was 
bettered they should get some return for 
the improvement. 

*CoLtoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
it was only fair to mention that many of 
the schemes proposed in the Bill had been 
abandoned by the County Council, and 
what was now proposed was an expendi- 
ture of £500,000 instead of £5,500,000. 
He considered the time of the House 
fruitlessly occupied by the present 
discussion. The proper time to 
discuss the matter was when the Bill 
came before the 
thought the principle of worsement 
should be included in the Bill as 
well as the principle of betterment ; 
and with regard to betterment, the ques- 
tion arose whether it would not be 
better treated by a reference to the 
annual value of the property three or 
four years after the improvements had 
been effected, instead of a preliminary 
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inquiry of a problematical nature, at 
which experts would be sure to con- 
tradict each other? No doubt a 
betterment provision of some kind was 
wanted, but the London County Council 
had not in their wisdom found the right 
way to levy it yet. The principle of 
betterment was admirable. He supported 
it in theory, but its proposed application 
was generally inequitable. He did not 
think it was impossible to arrive at a 
just conclusion ; but they had not yet 
arrived at that conclusion. There was 
no reason whatever why they should not 
send the clause to the Committee up- 
stairs, to see if they had anything to 
suggest for the guidance of the House 
in the matter. 

*THe CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 
TEES (Mr. Metior, York, W.R. 
Sowerby) : I entirely agree with what the 
hon. Gentleman who has just sat down said 
in regard to this matter. I am not going 
to discuss the betterment principle, or the 
details of this somewhat difficult ques- 
tion, especially in its application. Butl 
would remind the House that this Bill is 
going toa strong Hybrid Committee of 
nine Members — a somewhat unusual 
course ; and when a Bill is sent toa good 
Committee of that kind the House in- 
tends that the Committee shall examine 
into its defects and report to the House, 
and if its defects are insuperable the 
House, no doubt, on the Third Reading, 
will reject the Bill. It seems to me that 
it is most desirable, owing to the difference 
of opinion on the matter, that the Com- 
mittee should have a full opportunity of 
examining the Bill in detail, and of hear- 
ing evidence, and of seeing whether they 
can devise some practical mode of carry- 
ing out this system of betterment ; 
the Committee may think the whole 
matter impracticable, and so throw out 
the clause. But what the proposal before 
the House means is this: that having 
appointed a strong Committee of nine, 
we are to send them up the Bill with a 
mandatory Instruction that they are not 
to deal with this particular clause ; that 
they are to deal with the rest of the Bill, 
but in regard to this particular clause 
they are to strike it out. That would 
place the Committee in a somewhat false 
position, and I hope the House will take 
the usual course of allowing the whole 
Bill to go up to the Committee and be 
examined by them. 
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Mr. BOULNOIS (Marylebone, E.) 
said, that as the House had heard the 
views of the majority of the London 
County Council on the subject before 
them, perhaps they would allow him, as 
a Member of the minority, just to 
say one word. The hen. Member for 
Woolwich had said the greater portion 
of the Bill had been dropped. Prac- 
tically, what remained was the improve- 
ment of the approaches to the Tower 
Bridge and Vauxhall Bridge, and the 
minority of the London County Council 
considered that the principle of better- 
ment was not applicable to these matters. 
Wood Lane, Hammersmith, was, by a 
clause in the Bill, exempted from the 
principle of betterment. He thought it 
was reducing the principle of betterment 
to an absurdity when the House was 
only asked to approve of the principle of 
it as applied to the approaches of the 
Tower Bridge and the Vauxhall Bridge. 
He was told—he did not speak with 
authority—that in the case of the 
approach to the Tower Bridge the idea 
of the Progressive Party in the London 
County Council was that betterment 
there would amount to something like 
£10,000; and he asked anybody who 
knew anything about the neighbourhood 
of Vauxhall Briage what would be 
the result of building a new bridge and 
widening it in the case of betterment ? All 
parties in the London County Council 
might agree ultimately as to the 
principle of betterment; but at this 
moment they were not prepared to accept 
the principle as applied to this emascu- 
lated Bill. 

*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) thought 
the London Members opposite must 
admit that it was rather hard that, 
owing to the procedure which the 
London County Council had adopted 
with regard to the principle of better- 
ment, London had been kept waiting so 
long for the execution of improvements 
which were so desirable. He would not 
go into the merits or demerits of the 
principle of betterment. He submitted, 
however, that this vexed question could 
be dealt with in a more satisfactory 
manner by a Public Bill than by the 
piecemeal method which had been 
hitherto adopted by the London County 
Council. One Select Committee might 
sanction betterment, and in another year 
another Committee might reject it. 
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So that they might have in one part 
of Londen the betterment principle 
applied, and in another part of London not 
applied, with regard to street improve- 
ments. As far as he knew, hon. Mem- 
bers on his side of the House had no pre- 
judice on the subject, and were quite open 
to conviction. So far every scheme for 
betterment which had been introduced 
had been rejected by Select Committees 
on the ground of their impracticability ; 
but that did not convince hon. Gentle- 
men on his side of the House that there 
was not equity in the principle, but let it 
be applied after thorough discussion in a 
public and general Bill. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : I may, perhaps, venture to offer my 
advice on the present occasion, as this is 
a question which came up once or twice 
during the period of Office of the last 
Government; and as my right hon. Friend 
(Mr.Ritchie), in whose charge the policy 
of the Government then was, is no longer 
among us, I may be allowed to take his 
place. On each of those occasions the 
advice tendered by Mr. Ritchie was 
similar in substance to that given by the 
Chairman of Committees. It was pro- 
posed that a Bill should be sent up to a 
Grand Committee, evidence was taken, 
and the result was that the Betterment 
Clause was rejected. I see no reason to 
advise my hon. Friends toadopt a different 
course on the present occasion. But I must 
warn the House that it is perfectly clear 
that, should the Committee pass the 
Betterment Clause in its present form, 
there would be a severe and protracted 
contest at a later stage, and the whole 
scheme would be endangered. In my 
opinion it is most inexpedient that this 
question, affecting potentially the whole 
property of the Metropolis, should be left 
to be dealt with by Select Committees 
upon no established principles laid down 
by Parliament. Let it be recollected that 
betterment means possibly a very arbi- 
trary form of taxation, and in the only 
country which we need consider where it 
has been introduced it has been fenced 
round and accompanied by safeguards in 
the interests of individual rights which 
the London County Council do not desire 
to imitate. This House, in the Lands 
Clauses Bill, has laid down the principles 
under which private property is to be 
taken for public uses, either by Public 
Bill or some other method, and has laid 
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down the broad principles upon which, if 
at all, private individual owners areto be 
called upon to pay for public betterment, 
so that we may avoid the inconvenience— 
I had almost said the scandal—of the 
London County Council coming forward 
with biennial Bilis treating with these 
vast interests and asking them to be 
decided by the action of a Select Com- 
mittee. There is a great question of 
policy involved. I agree with my hon. 
Friend who has just spoken that it is not 
for us to say that no form of betterment 
ean be conceived which shall be just 
equally to the individual and to the 
public ; but the claims of the County 
Council, so far as I have been able to 
understand them, by no means carry 
out such an ideal. Do let the Govern- 
ment or County Council, througha Public 
Bill, consider whetier it is not possible, 
and, if possible, whether it is not 
eminently desirable, to lay down a broad 
general principle dealing with the matter, 
by which much time would be saved, 
great injustice obviated in the case of 
individuals, and no ground left for think- 
ing that by the action of a body not 
wholly divorced from politics and faction 
injustice is intended upon a_ particular 
class of the community. 

*Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr.Suaw-Lerevre, Bradford, 
Central) : As the right hon. Gentleman 
is not prepared to recommend the House 
to reject the clause at this stage of the 
Bill, I do not think it necessary to say 
more than a very few words. The right 
hon. Gentleman has said that, in his 
opinion, it would be far better that this 
question of betterment should be dealt 
with in a general law, and should not be 
left to clauses proposed by the London 
County Council for special occasions. I 
venture to say that nearly the whole of the 
principles of our Private Bill legislation 
have been gradually built up by precedents 
arising out of particular cases, and I 
think, on the whole, there is some con- 
venience in that course. By degrees you 
apply the principle, and you have ex- 
perience as to the working of it, and 
gradually it is embodied in a general 
Act dealing with all cases, and I venture 
to think that that will probably be the 
case in the principle which is now under 
consideration, I may remind the House 
that the principle of betterment has prac- 
tically been admitted by the Legislature 
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in several cases already. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Shoreditch pointed out several 
modes in which the Legislature has prac- 
tically sanctioned it. He forgot to men- 
tion the case where a Local Authority 
is empowered to take land and houses to 
which additional value is given by a 
public improvement, such as the widen- 
ing of a street,so that they may obtaiu 
the increased value. That is a principle 
which has been gradually introduced into 
Parliament, and it was only finally 
affirmed in 1877. Experience has shown 
that that is a very inconvenient mode of 
getting the increased value. I venture 
to hope that the Select Committee to 
which the Bill is referred will sanction 
the principle, and make such Amendments 
as they may think fit. I believe that in 
the case of the Strand Improvement Bill, 
which went before a Committee of which 
I was a Member, the Committee would 
have approved of the principle of better- 
ment had the case been one to which it 
could have applied. But that was not a 
case in which it could apply, and, there- 
fore, the majority of the Committee ob- 
jected. I believe there would have been 
a majority on that occasion in favour of 
the principle had the case been one 
in which betterment could have applied. 
*Mr. KIMBER (who was met with 
cries of “ Divide!™) said, he merely rose 
for the purpose of asking leave to with- 
draw his Motion. He did not want to 
prevent the Bill being discussed in a 
Select Committee, but he hoped it would 
not be considered that he was at all out 
of Order if, when the Bill came back, he 
discussed to the bottom the principle of 
betterment. [Cries of “ Order!” ] 
*Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 


ber had no right of reply. 


Question put, and negatived,. 


QUESTIONS. 





TRUST DEEDS OF PLACES OF 
WORSHIP. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON 
(Shropshire, Oswestry): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether there are a number 
of places of public religious worship, 
certifiedas such, and exempted by Statute 
from liability to rates, the trust deeds of 
which are not enrolled in Chancery ; and 
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whether there is any means whereby 
such trust deeds may be inspected by the 
public ; and, if not, whether the Govern- 
ment will take into their consideration 
the expediency of providing the public 
with an opportunity of inspecting them 
at reasonable hours ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) : I shall be obliged if 
the hon. Gentleman will defer this ques- 
tion for a few days. 





OFFICERS’ QUARTERS AND MESSES. 

Coroner HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War if, having 
regard to the great expense and incon- 
venience to the country, to regiments, 
and to individual officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men, of transporting 
from station to station all the furniture, 
&e., of messes, and all the furniture of 
officers, and married sergeants and pri- 
vates, he will re-appoint the Departmental 
Committee, named by his Predecessor 
about 1882, and abandoned in con- 
sequence of the Egyptian War, to consider 
if it would not be cheaper and better for 
the Government to furnish the messes 
and quarters ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. CampBeL_-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &e.): The question of furnish- 
ing officers’ quarters and messes was 
considered, as the hon. Member says, 
some years ago ; but the capital expendi- 
ture in carrying out such a proposal 
would be very considerable, and could 
only be incurred gradually. Some pro- 
gress in that direction has been made. 

CotoxeL HOWARD VINCENT : 
Will the Report of the Committee be laid 
on the Table ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 

I must ask for Notice of that question. 


THE DEFICIENCY OF VOLUNTEER 
OFFICERS, 

CotoxeEL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if, having regard to the deficiency 
of upwards of 1,400 subaltern officers 
in tie Volunteer Force, he will consider 
the possibility of forming the numerous 
detached public school corps into an 
Administrative Battalion, with a head- 
quarter staff aud central organisation in 


Mr. Stanley Leighton 
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London, directing their military training 
into channels fitting them subsequently 
to receive commissions in the Force ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
A proposal similar to the suggestion in 
the question has been received, and will 
be considered when opportunity offers. 
At present there are no funds available 
for such a purpose. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION IN WALES. 


Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmar- 
then, W.): I beg to ask the Parlia- 
mentary Charity Commissioner whether 
his attention has been called to the dis- 
satisfaction which exists in different 
parts of Wales at the provision in the 
schemes for intermediate education in 
Wales framed by the Charity Com- 
missioners which fixes an upper limit of 
age, and which thus precludes students 
above the age of 17 from the benefits of 
the intermediate schools ; and whether, 
in view of the fact that the above pro- 
vision will have the effect of excluding a 
large number of deserving students from 
the use and advantage of the schools, 
the Charity Commissioners will con- 
sider the desirability of extending the 
limit of age ? 

Tue PARLIAMENTARY 
CHARITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
T. E. Ettis, Merionethshire): The 
upper limit of age fixed by the large 
majority of the schemes for intermediate 
education in Wales is 17, with an exten- 
sion in special cases to 18, a limit adapted 
to the case of scholars proceeding to the 
Welsh University Colleges. In schools 
which prepare for the older Universities 
the upper limit of age is fixed at 18, 
with a like extension to 19. To meet 
the case, special to the present condition 
of secondary education in Wales, of 
young meu desirous to attend school, in 
order to supplement a defective educa- 
tion, or to resume education interrupted 
by work or business, a temporary exten- 
sion of the limit of age has been provided 
in some schemes ; but it is considered 
that when the 70 new schools under the 
Welsh Act shall have brought secondary 
education, at a suitable age, within 
general reach these special cases will not 
be numerous, 


H.M.S, “ HOWE.” 


Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 
ham): I beg to ask the Secretary 
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to the Admiralty whether, in consequence 
of the unexpected difficulties attending 
the operations, the Neptune Salvage 
Company have lost money by the salving 
of H.M.S. Howe ; and, if so, what steps 
the Admiralty propose to take with a 
view to further remuneration for the 
work ? 


Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E, 
Dundee): The Admiralty have no 
knowledge of the cost of the operations 
to the Neptune Salvage Company, and 
consequently have no views as to any 
further remuneration, 


THE SKIBBEREEN AND BALTIMORE 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware 
that, previous to the late Government 
making a grant of public mouey for the 
railway from Skibbereen to Baltimore, 
evidence was given by several witnesses 
as to the necessity for this railway run- 
ning down to deep water so that smacks 
could come alongside ; and that plans of 
such a railway proposed to run to deep 
water were produced by the engineer of 
the undertaking, and accepted by the 
Commissioners ; if he will ascertain on 
what oceasion, and by what department 
or authority, that scheme was changed, 
and the understanding come to at that 
meeting was not adhered to, and that 
the railway was stopped short at a place 
where it can be of little use to the 
fisheries ; if plans and estimates for a 
pier and extension of the railway thereon 
have been prepared; and if he will, as 
head of the Congested Districts Board, 
urge on that Board the importance of 
and necessity for carrying out this work 
as originally designed 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : I understand that the first 
three paragraphs of this question were 
substantially dealt with by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury in 
reply to a question put by the hon. 
Member for North Fermanagh on 20th 
February last. As regards the last 
paragraph the matter has been under the 
consideration of the Congested Districts 
Board, and comes again before them at 
their next meeting. 
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GAMBLING ON HAMPSTEAD HEATH, 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his atten- 
tion has been drawn to a case heard 
on the 5th instant at the Hampstead 
Petty Sessions, before Mr. B. W. Smith, 
in which a youth named John Bunny 
was sentenced to two months’ imprison- 
ment, without the option of a fine, for 
having speculated a penny iu an illegal 
lottery which was being conducted on 
Hampstead Heath ; and whether, having 
regard to ihe previous good character of 
the lad, he can see his way to recom- 
mending some mitigation of the sen- 
tence ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Yes; but I under. 
stand that the sentence was imposed, not 
for the offence of having speculated a 
penny in an illegal lottery, but in the belief 
that Bunny belonged to, or was assist- 
ing, a gang of men who were conducting 
such a lottery, and cheating the by- 
standers. I have communicated with the 
Magistrates, who assent to some mitiga- 
tion of punishment. I think the im- 
prisonment he has already suffered is 
sufficient, and I have accordingly ordered 
his discharge. 


AUGHNACLOY POSTAL SERVICE 

Mr. T.W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Postmaster General why 
letters despatched from Aughnacloy by the 
12.24 train are not delivered in Belfast 
until 8 o’clock p.m. 7 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): 
The hon. Member is under a misappre- 
hension, Letters despatched from Augh- 
nacloy by the 12.24 p.m. train reach belfast 
at 3.35 p.m., and are delivered at 4.15 
p.m., not 8 p.m., as assumed by the hon, 
Member. 


STARVING SCHOOL CHILDREN. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Edueation whether his attention has been 
called to a statement in The Daily 
Chronicle of the 27th instant as to the 
number of children compelled by law to 
receive instruction in th» public schools 
of Leeds while in a state of total or 
partial starvation ; whether he can com- 
municate any results of the inquiry that 
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is proceeding into this subject; and 
when he expects to lay the completed 
Report before the House ? 


Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Acranp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham) : Inquiries were addressed 
to 20 of the most important School 
Boards on this subject, and the Depart- 
ment have now received replies from 15, 
among which is the Report from Leeds 
on which the statement in The Daily 
Chronicle referred to by the hon. Member 
was based. The Reports from some of 
the largest Boards, however (including 
those of London, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool) have not yet been received, 
and until the inquiry is completed I do 
not think it would be advisable to lay 
any partial results before the House. 





DISTURBANCES AT LONDONDERRY. 


Mr. ROSS (Londonderry) : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland is he aware that 
on Wednesday the 26th a crowd follow- 
ing a Nationalist band threw quantities 
of stones at Christ Church, Londonderry, 
also at the Craig Memorial Schools, 
breaking the windows and otherwise 
injuring the buildings, and that a large 
number of Nationalists assembled shortly 
after near the spot and lighted bonfires ; 
and what steps does he intend to take for 
the repression of such disorder and for 
the protection of Protestant property in 
the city and neighbourhood ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY : I am happy tosay 
the Report received from the Constabu- 
lary Authorities does not show injuries 
of the serious extent indicated in the 
question. It is not true that Nationalists 
assembled and lighted bonfires. I regret 
to add a small pane of glass appears to 
have been broken and two others injured 
in the church and two panes were broken 
in the Memorial Hall. The crowd 
following the band consisted mainly of 
women and children, The subject of 
band-playing after dark in the City of 
Londonderry is under consideration by 
the Magistrates. 


THE BELFAST DISTURBANCES. 
Mr. SEXTON (Kerry, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland what are the 
materia! facts relating to the rioting in 
Belfast, and the measures adopted for 


Mr. Robert Wallace 
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the restoration of order; what explana- 
tion is given of the uninterrupted 
smashing of windows in North Street 
last Friday night in presence of a 
body of police, the wrecking and looting 
of Connolly's house on Saturday night 
whilst 150 constables were stationed 
within a few yards, and the absence of 
police from the Queen’s Island on 
Monday at the time when many of the 
Catholic workmen were assaulted, and 
all of them were expelled, and the fact 
that such attacks and expulsion were in 
pursuance of a resolution adopted at a 
meeting held the previous Saturday 
having meanwhile become _ publicly 
known; what is the number of Catholic 
workpeople driven out of employment, 
and how many have been ailowed to 
return to their occupations ; how many 
houses have been attacked and damaged 
by the rioters; how many soldiers, 
constables, and workmen and_ other 
civilians have suffered physical injury ; 
how many arrests have been effected, 
and what sentences have been imposed ; 
whether the daily procession from the 
Queen’s Island, through the city, of 
workmen armed with sticks and bars, 
throwing iron missiles and stones into 
the houses of Catholies, will be any 
longer permitted ; and why the police 
were withdrawn from the route of this 
procession last Wednesday ? In putting 
this question, I wish to ask whether the 
piece of iron produced—a long iron bolt 
with a knob at the end—is not a 
specimen of the missile used ; whether 
these bolts are not taken in great 
quantities from the Queen’s Island 
works, and flung about the streets and 
through the windows of houses occupied 
by Roman Catholies ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes; I believe 
that the missile the hon. Member has 
shown to the House is the kind of thing, 
together with nuts and rivets, that find 
their way by some means or another out 
of the works. In answer to the second 
paragraph of the hon. Member’s question, 
the smashing of windows was not un- 
interrupted. The police interfered 
promptly, and sueceeded in driving each 
party to its own quarters, The mischief 
at Connolly's house—which it is an 
exaggeration to call wrecking and looting 
—was done by a running mob who were 
being pursued by the police. The police 
put out the fire which it had been 
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attempted to kindle, and dispersed 
the mob. If the police had not 


been both present and active there is 
every reason to believe that Connolly's 
house would have been sacked. As for 
the absence of police from Queen’s Island 
ou Monday morning, the injuries received 
at the breakfast hour were not of a 
serious character, and the whole of the 
affair did not last two minutes. The 
presence of the police before any overt act 
had taken place would have been re- 
garded as a demonstration and a provo- 
cation, and probably the Protestant 
workers would have said to the Catholies 
—* You have brought the police here, and 
you shall go.” Catholics themselves 
felt that this would have done more harm 
than good. After what had occurred at 
the breakfast hour, in case there should 
be workers in the yard who were afraid 
to go home, a force of military and police 
was stationed along the road to afford 
protection to anyone who might need it. 
As to the third paragraph, the Govern- 
ment have no means at their disposal for 
ascertaining how many men were driven 
from their employment. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman not aware that there are 
about 900 Catholics usually employed in 
the Queen’s Island works ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Government, 
at all events, have no means of ascertain- 
ing how many Catholic workers are 
employed there, nor have they been 
informed that they have all been driven 
out. In any case, many workers of both 
religions absented themselves from work 
owing to the excitement of the last few 
days, but undoubtedly a large number of 
Catholic workers were thrown out of 
employment owing to compuision on 
the part of their Protestant fellow- 
workers. There were many affrays 
between women at mills and factories, 
The police saw some, separated the com- 
batants, and took names ; but their policy 
in the case of these Amazonian squabbles 
was to disperse and protect, and not to 
arrest. It is impossible for the Govern- 
ment to insist on the restoration of 
Catholic workers to their employment. 
Although a constable was provided for 
every citizen in Belfast, they could not 
prevent the Protestant workers from 


demanding, if so minded, the expulsion 
of the Catholic or any other of their 
fellow-workers. 


We can only see that 
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protection is afforded, and trust to the 
energy of public opinion in Belfast and 
resolute action on the part of employers, 
neither of which, I am happy to say, 
have been wanting on this occasion. My 
hon. Friend will be glad to know that 
many are understood to have returned to 
their employment, and we trust that in a 
few days bitterness will be allayed. In 
the meantime, any active interference or 
meddling by the police would be injudi- 


cious, and do more harm than good, 
attacked, 


Three public-houses were 

windows broken, and some bottles 
were stolen, but the police were 
in time to prevent these attacks 


becoming more serious. Windows, some 
of them expensive plate-glass, have been 
broken in some 20 houses. No case of 
injury to a soldier has been reported. 
One constable was seriously injured at 
Queen’s Island. His temple was frac- 
tured by a blow from an iron bolt. No 
cases of serious injury to civilians have 
been reported. A number have received 
medical treatment for cuts and bruises. 
As to arrests, we find it difficult to dis- 
tinguish precisely between arrests con- 
nected with this particular disturbance 
and general disturbance on account of 
the excitement, but we are doing our 
best to have an accurate Return prepared. 
Meantime, about 45 persons in all have 
A large number are still 


been arrested. 
Of those already 


in custody on remand. 
dealt with, some have been imprisoned 
for one month or two months without 
the option of a fine, and eight were dis- 
charged. As to another paragraph of 
the question, it is the habit of these 
workmen at all times to march in bodies 
from their works to their homes, and 
while acting in accordance with their 
usual habit they will not be interfered 
with ; but when a portion of these work- 
men or their followers break glass or 
commit assaults with iron bolts and 
rivets, then it will be the duty of the 
police to disperse the persons guilty of 
this riotous conduct and to arrest the 
ringleaders. This is exactly what hap- 
pened on Tuesday evening in North 
Street, when the mob which accompanied 
the workers beeame disorderly and 
dangerous, and consequently was broken 
up by the police, and 25 arrests made. 
The police were not, as a matter of fact, 
withdrawn ; but, in the exercise of dis- 
cretion by those in command, the posting 
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and disposition both of the troops and 
police were so varied as to enable them 
to act with the greatest efficiency. It 
would, for obvious reasons, be prejudicial 
to the Public Service to enter into detail 
as to the measures adopted, in the use of 
the police and the military, for the re- 
storation of order. I can enly assure my 
hon. Friend that those measures were 
the best that careful forethought and 
experience could suggest; that they 
were devised and ordered with the stern- 
est impartiality; and the plans so 
arranged have been carried out by the 
authorities on the spot — Magistrates, 
military, and police—at once with pru- 
dence and with vigour. It is right to 
add that, though there have been regret- 
table exhibitions of a violent and unmanly 
spirit, the joeal leaders on both sides 
have made active and honourable efforts 
in the cause of peace and order, which 
we may now regard, I hope, as having 
been satisfactorily established. 

Mr. SEXTON: While accepting the 
reply of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
general question and also sharing his 
hopes for the future, I desire to ask how 
it is that District Inspector Seddal, who 
charged and dispersed the mob suecess- 
fully on Tuesday, and who testified in 
evidence that the mob was the most 
riotous he had ever seen, and would have 
constituted a menace to the public peace 
of any town in the world, has already 
been removed from his station in Belfast 
to another district ; further, what reply 
the right hon. Gentleman has sent to a 
Jetter addressed to him on Wednesday 
Jast by a committee formed in Belfast for 
the protection of the homes, lives, and 
properties of Catholies—a letter fearing 
that the apprehensions expressed in a 
previous letter had been only too accu- 
rately borne out, and in which they ask, 
as a matter of necessity, that the sole 
charge of the police shall be in the 
hands of a capable officer free from local 
influence and uncontrolled by the Local 
Authority ; and, finally, whether he has 
observed the proceedings of the Belfast 
Custody Court on Wednesday last, when 
a gentleman named McKibbin, a promi- 
nent member of the Orange Society, ad- 
dressed the Court on behalf of the accused, 
the accused being already professionally 
represented ; whether the Commissioner 
of Police sat upon the Bench ? 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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*CoLtonEL HUGHES (Woolwich): I 
rise to Order. I desire to ask, Sir, whe- 
ther this is a question arising out of 
the answer, and, if not, whether it ought 
not to be put on the Paper in the usual 
way? If it is a supplementary question, 
of which private notice has been given, 
ought it not to be put after all the other 
questions on the Paper have been 
answered ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If supplementary 
questions in any way arise out of the 
original question of which notice has 
been given, it is perfectly in Order to put 
supplementary questions, and not to wait 
until the end of Question time. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is it the case that 
the Commissioner of Police took his seat 
on the Bench, and delivered from the 
Bench a speech in the nature of evidence, 
after conference with Mr. McKibbin, in 
which he urged the Adjudicating Magis- 
trates to remand the cases—a course 
which they declined to take ? I have to 
ask whether the Government will take 
steps to secure that unauthorised persons 
shall not interfere with the proceedings 
of the Courts, and that the Commissioner 
of Police—who is distrusted, I have 
shown, by that class of the community 
most threatened—will,if he gives evidence, 
be required to do so not in a speech from 
the Bench, but in the usual way—on oath 
and in the witness-box ? 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: 
May I ask the Chief Secretary whether 
his attention has been called to the 
admirable handling of the Belfast Police 
on a recent occasion when the great 
mass of the people went into the 
streets and demonstrated in favour of the 
Union ? 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.): I should like to ask one or two 
supplementary questions. Is it not a 
fact that, so far from threatening the 
Custody Court, Mr. McKibbin, who was 
a very influential resident in the dis- 
turbed district, attended the Court in the 
interests of order and peace, and asked 
His Worship, 

“In consideration of the quiet state of the 
city and the fact that the residents of the 
Shankhill district had formed themselves into 
special constables to preserve the peace, to deal 
leniently with the prisoners,” 
and that he was quite prepared to give a 
guarantee from the inhabitants of the 
Shankhill district that the peace would 
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be kept; whether Mr. Commissioner 
Singleton, the responsible officer in 
charge of the police, replied 

“That he was quite willing to assist Mr. 
McKibbin and meet him half-way, as he was 
entitled to the thanks of the entire town for his 
services upon the Shankhill Road ” ; 
whether Mr. Commissioner Singleton 
further stated that 

“There was no doubt the main body of the 
Yslandmen behaved themselves as well last 
evening as any people coming from their church 
on Sunday” ; 
and whether the disturbance was not due 
to asmall mob of rowdies not under 
control who followed the workmen ; 
whether the Chief Secretary can con- 
firm the following information which he 
had just received by telegraph :— 

“Considerable number Catholics  fright- 
ened out of employment at Island only ; but 
will go back now under protection of the 
Protestant workers. Catholic paper praises 
action of Protestant employers. Mischief 
confined to rowdy boys; all will be well 
now”; 


and whether it was not a faet that 
the Roman Catholic workmen have 
been escorted and protected by their 


Protestant neighbours and fellow-work- 
men; whether the Chief Secretary's 
attention has been called to a document 
extensively circulated in Belfast by the 
Belfast branch of the Irish National 
Federation in which—in spite of the 
fact that the Orange Lodge, No. 9, of 
West Belfast, and the Grand Lodge of 
Belfast had made every effort to pre- 
serve order and restore peace—it is 
stated that 

“ The Orangemen of Belfast are endeavouring 
once again to deluge the streets with the blood 
of sectarian strife ” ; 
and whether he thinks that, under 
existing circumstances, such language is 
calculated to assist the efforts of those 


“leaders of all parties” who are 
endeavouring to restore order in the 


city ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I submit that the 
questions which the hon. Member has 
just put to me are, if I may venture to 
say so without offence, rather an abuse of 
the purposes of a question. I mean that, 
put in such form, they are clearly not 
questions designed for the purpose of 
getting information from a Minister, but 
for giving information. [Cries of “What 
about Sexton ?”] 

Mr. SEXTON : Mine were facts. 


{28 Apri 1893} 
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Mr. J. MORLEY : I am bound to say 
that my hon. Friend has asked me about 
matters of fact. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Mr. 
Speaker, on a point of Order I should be 
glad to know whether I am in Order in 
asking for information on definite points, 
all of which were referred to by the hon. 
Member for Kerry ; and whether I am not 
in Order in asking for information in a case 
in which one of my constituents has been 
evidently attacked by name * 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
was not out of Order. One would, of 
course, wish to reduce supplementary 
questions to the narrowest possible 
bounds, but the questions asked by the 
hon. Member arose out of the questions 
put by the hon. Member for North 
Kerry. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not hear in 
any part of the interrogatories of the hon. 
Member for West Belfast questions to 
which I can answer “ Yes” or “ No.” 
The telegram to which he referred re- 
lating to the restoration of Catholics 
to employment under the protection of 


Disturbances. 


their Protestant fellow-workers states, 
I believe, the truth. At one point the 
Protestant workmen did undoubtedly 


protect their Catholic fellow-workmen. 
In answer to the question put by the 
hon. Member for North Kerry, I have to 
say that Mr. Seddall is a most meritorious 
officer, whose services during this dis- 
turbance have been very valuable. 
Therefore, any change that has been 
made in his position is for police 
reasons only, and certainly is not of a 
penal character. As to the letter sent 
to me from the Catholic Bishop of Belfast 
and other gentlemen, I may say that that 
letter was a long document containing 
four principal allegations of fact. I am 
making inquiries now into these allega- 
tions, and from the information which I 
have received as yet I believe that three 
out of the four allegations are without 
foundation. As for charges of partiality 
and incompetency against the police, I 
need make no inquiry, but can give a 
most distinct and categorical denial to all 
assertions or suggestions of that kind, 
The plans which were made by the police 
were made by men of the greatest ex- 
perience with perfect foresight and 
absolute impartiality, and I think that 
result, comparing with what has happened 
on this occasion with what has happened, 
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unfortunately, on some previous occasions 
in Belfast, shows that the police and the 
authorities are not open to the charges 
which are implied or made against them 
in the letter which has been referred to. 
With reference to the alleged occurrence 
in the Belfast Custody Court, I cannot 
give an answer before I have made 
further inquiry. Mr. Singleton, who is 
a Town Commissioner, is also a Magis- 
rate, and, therefore, has a right to sit 
upon the Bench. I have communicated 
with him, and at a later date, if my hon. 
Friend cares to resume the subject, I 
shall be willing to answer him. 


Mr. SEXTON: I know that Mr. 
Singleton is a Magistrate ; but if this 
Magistrate wished to give evidence, he 
should have given it in the witness-box 
upon oath, and should not have made a 
speech from the Bench. 





Subsequently, 


Mr. SEXTON : In consequence of 
the positive and categorical character of 
the denial which the right hon. Geutle- 
man has thought proper to give to certain 
statements submitted to him by the 
Catholic Bishop of Down and Connor, 
and to the fact that the denial rests on 
statements made to him by Commissioner 
Singleton, will the right hon. Gentleman 
rest content with being the mouthpiece 
of that denial, or will he allow the 
Catholic Bishop of Belfast or other per- 
sons concerned any opportunity of bring- 
ing their statements to the test of formal 
and precise inquiry ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: I shall state in 
my reply what is the tenour of the denial 
made to the four allegations. I will 
invite the Roman Catholic Bishop to 
favour me with any further observations 
he may wish to make. I have no par- 
ticular desire to be made the mouthpiece 
of one set of individuals as against another 
set, but I have confidence in the informa- 
tion which is given to me by the officials 
in Belfast. As far as I can see, Mr. 
Singleton has performed a very difficult 
part with great tact, great prudence, and 
great dexterity. 


Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman be willing to receive a depu- 
tation ? 


Mr. J. MORLEY : I will receive any 
communication that may be sent to me. 


Mr. J. Morley 


{COMMONS} 
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THE HULL DOCKS STRIKE. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether the shipowners 
of Hull, and particularly the Messrs. 
Wilson, have refused his offer of media- 
tion in the trade dispute now going on 
there; whether he is aware that they 
have also refused to meet the representa- 
tives of the workmen to discuss the 
causes of the dispute, with a view to 
arriving at a settlement ; and, in view of 
the fact that this refusal has caused a 
continuance of the dispute and the reten- 
tion of the Naval and Military Forces of 
the Crown to prevent a breach of the 
peace, will he state what further action 
he or the Government propose taking in 
the matter, with a view to bringing the 
dispute to a close ? 

THe PRESIDENT or THe 
BOARD or TRADE (Mr. Munpe ta, 
Sheffield, Brightside): On the sugges- 
tion of an hon. Member of the House—a 
shipowner and a member of the Shipping 
Federation—a meeting took place last 
Monday week, at which the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesbrough and other Mem- 
bers were also present. At that meeting 
terms were agreed upon as a basis for the 
settlement of the whole dispute. It was 
well understood by those hon. Members 
that this would be submitted to the men 
at Hull and to the Shipping Federation. 
The latter Body submitted other pro- 
posals, which were described as an ulti- 
matum; and as they were unacceptable to 
the workmen as they stood, the matter 
ended there. The question with regard 
to the Naval and Military Forces has 
been already answered by the Home 
Secretary. The Government have no 
power to compel employers to employ or 


workmen to work on terms to which 
they do not agree. 
Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Then I will 


ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the fact that this 
dispute affects 50,000 persons, he will 
give an opportunity of discussing the 
question one day next week ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe 
TREASURY (Mr. W. E. GLapstone, 
Edinburgh, Midlothian): I am afraid 
that I must see the question in the most 
definite form, and have an opportunity of 
considering it, before I can give an 
answer as to whether the Business of 
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Machine-Made Shoes 


the House can be interrupted for the dis- 
cussion of this subject. 

Subsequently, 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE said: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
a question of which I have just given 
him private notice—namely, whether it 
is true that the chief obstacle to a con- 
ciliatory settlement of the Hull dispute 
is a Member of this House——[“ Order, 


order !""] 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
hon. Member says he has just given the 
right hon. Gentleman notice. That is 
hardly sufficient notice. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I handed a 
copy of my question to the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: It was only 10 
minutes ago. : 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Whether it is 
true that the chief obstacle to a con- 
ciliatory settlement of the Hull dispute 
is a Member of this House—a supporter 
of the present Government ; and whe- 
ther 

Mr. SPEAKER: That is not a 
matter which is under the cognisance or 
control of the Government. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: I will read 
the latter part of the question, Sir :— 
“And whether this in any way accounts 
for the readiness with which the Military 
Forees were sent to his assistance, and 
for the evident——"[ Cries of “ Order, 
order !” 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! The 
hon. Member is making a statement 
which ought not to be put into a ques- 
tion, 
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THE SUNA LIGHTSHIP. 
Mr. E. H. BAYLEY (Camberwell, 
N.): I beg toask the Postmaster General 
if he is aware that subsequently to the 


discontinuance of telegraphic com- 
munication between the Sunk light- 
ship and the shore, a ship, the 


Enterkin, was wrecked near the said 
lightship, and 28 persons drowned ; that 
the signals from the lightship could not 
be seen owing to the fog ; but that, had 
telegraphic communication with the shore 
existed, the 28 lives might have been 
saved ; will he have the communication 
restored ; and is he aware that by con- 
necting it with the post office system and 
charging for messages, the undertaking 
can be made self-supporting ? 


{28 Apri 1893} 
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Mr. A. MORLEY: My Department 


has no official knowledge of the cireum- 
stances attending the wreck of the 
Enterkin, but it would appear that tele- 
graphic communication with the Sunk 
lightship would not have been of any 
avail to prevent the sad loss of life which 
then took place. The wreck appears to 
have taken place on the North Galloper 
Sands, which are at a great distance from 
the Sunk lightship, and the signals of 
distress do not appear to have been 
noticed at that lightship. I would re- 
mind the hon. Member, however, that 
the whole question of telegraphic com- 
munication with lightships has been re- 
ferred to a Royal Commission, whose 
first Report was presented to Parliament 
early this year. He will see, on reference 
to that Report, that the immediate re- 
storation of communication with the 
Sunk is not proposed, but that tele- 
graphic communication with the Aentish 
Knock \ightship is recommended ; and I 
may explain that the Kentish AKuock is 
much nearer the scene of the wreck of 
the Enterkin. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet): Do I understand that the 
unanimous recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on this subject have been 
set aside ? 


for Army Horses. 


Mr. A. MORLEY: No, Sir ; the 
right hon. Gentleman is misinformed. 


They have not recommended the restora- 
tion of communication with the Sunk. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: Will the 
recommendation, whatever it is, be carried 
into effect ? 


Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes, Sir. 


MACHINE-MADE SHOES FOR ARMY 


HORSES, 

Mr. E.H. BAYLEY : I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the system of cold shoeing of horses with 
machine-made shoes having proved to be 
practicable and superior to the present 
system by dispensing with the trans- 
porting of forges and farriers from place 
to place, he will consider the advisability 
of causing its adoption throughout the 
Army ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNEKMAN : 
During peace, half the number of Army 
horses are shod with machine-made 
shoes, and the shoes of the others are 
made by the farriers. In active 
operations, a much larger proportion 
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would probably be machine-made ; but 
their use and the practice of cold shoeing 
would not allow of the transport for 
farriers and forges being dispensed with. 


Nyassaland. 


SWINE FEVER. 

Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Agriculture if he is now 
able to state when the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Swine Fever 
will be laid upon the Table ? 

THE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. H.Garpner, 
Essex, Saffron Walden) : The Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Swine 
Fever has been presented to me within 
the last few hours. I will lay it on the 
Table this evening, and I hope that it will 
be circulated in the course of next week. 


THE HANSARD UNION PROSECUTION. 

Mr. ADDISON — (Ashton-under- 
Lyne): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the remarks of 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, made on Wednes- 
day last in the course of his summing up 
in the case of “The Queen against Bot- 
tomley and others,” to the effect that as 
the law now stands there is no responsi- 
bility on Directors of Limited Compa- 


nies who scandalously neglect their 
duty, and recommending that the law 


on the subject should be altered, and 
also recommending that the law 
should be amended so that Directors 
and promoters should be compelled to 
see that the prospectus set forth suc- 
cinctly and clearly, so as to be intelligible 


to everybody, what the real effect of the | 


contract was; and whether, having 
regard to the evils resulting to trade 
from the laws which regulate the forma- 
tion of these Companies, he is prepared 
to bring in a Bill to amend these laws, or 
to promote the appointment of a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the matters com- 
plained of ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The change in 
the law referred to by the hon, Member 
would raise a series of questions of an 
intricate and controversial character re- 
lating to the formation of Companies 
which could only be properly dealt with 
by a comprehensive revision of the law. 
I do not think that Parliament can be 
asked to undertake a work of such mag- 


Mr. Campbell-Bannerman 


{COMMONS} 
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Nyassaland. 


nitude, and I must remind the hon, 
Member that the provisions of Section 10 
of the Companies Winding-up Act, 1890, 
have not been fully tested up to the 
present time. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer if he is now able to say when 
the Report of the Committee on Indian 
Currency may be expected ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): This is a question of which I 
have no knowledge personally. The 
question should be addressed to the 
Under Secretary for India, who will give 
the right hon. Gentleman all the infor- 
mation available. I understand that 
there has been no delay in the presenta- 
tion of the Report ; it has not yet been 
drawn up. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: Then I will put 
the question to the Under Secretary on 
Monday, and ask the reason of the un- 
usual delay in the production of this 


Report. 


NYASSALAND. 

Mr. JOSEPH PEASE (Nothumber- 
land, Tyneside) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
received any information respecting the 
alleged fighting in Nyassaland, with 
what tribe Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
is, or has been, in collision ; and whether 
Papers respecting this outbreak can be 
laid upon the Table 7 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): There has been a Slave Trade 
revolt on the Upper Shiré, headed by an 
Arab named Abu Bakr, and chiefly sus- 
tained by two large slave caravans. Two 
native chiefs joined the slave traders, but 
one soon withdrew and the other was 
anxious for peace when the telegram 
‘vas sent. The rapidity of Mr. John- 
son’s action prevented the revolt from 
spreading ; he received the most valu- 
able assistance from H.M.S. Mosquito ; 
the police reinforcements from India 
have now arrived, and there is no cause 
for anxiety. 
received it will be considered whether 
they should be laid. 
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COMPENSATION TO GOVERNMENT 
SERVANTS. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): 1 beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty upon what principle com- 
pensation is given to established and 
other workmen employed in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Dockyards or their representatives 
in case of injury or death resulting fro: 
the negligence of their fellow-servauts ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The com- 
pensation awarded to a workman for 
injuries sustained in the course of his 
employment is not affected by the fact 
that it may be attributable to the neg- 
ligence of fellow-servants. The amount 
of compensation given in such cases is 
based upon the extent of the injuries 
sustained, and is fixed by the Treasury. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I wish to 
know how the practice of the Govern- 
ment compares with the practice that 
will be imposed upon private employers 
if the Bill of the Government respecting 
employers’ liability is to become law ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: I must ask 


for notice of that question. 


DISTURBANCES AT BODYKE. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY (Hunts, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
aware that on Monday, the 17th inst., a 
serious outrage and encounter between 
the police and the people took place at 
Bodyke, in the County of Clare, in which 
firearms were used on both sides; and 
that this is the second case of firing at 
the police and those under their pro- 
tection in this locality during the month ; 
and whether any steps have been taken 
to put a stop to the use of firearms 
against the officers of the law ? 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
Before the right hon, Gentleman replies, 
I wish to ask whether it is not the fact 
that the disturbances at Bodyke are the 
direct result of the action of the landlord 
in suddenly refusing to give those re- 
ductions in judicial rents which he 
allowed before the present Government 
came into power; and whether the 
Government will take steps to prevent 
this landlord from causing these disturb- 
ances by demanding impossible rents. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It appears to me 
that there is some matter of argument 
in that question. 


{28 AprIL 1893} 
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Mr. W. REDMOND: Then I will 
content myself with asking whether the 
disturbances were not begun in con- 
sequence of the sudden refusal of the 
landlord to grant the same reductions 
in judicial rents as he had allowed for 
several years before the advent of the 
present Government to power? I wish 
to ask, also, whether he is aware that the 
shooting in this district was commenced 
by emergency men armed with Win- 
chester repeaters and liberally supplied 
with drink ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: In reply to my 
hon. Friend, I understand that, as a 
matter of fact, Colonel O'Callaghan did 
refuse to make a customary abatement. 
Not on Monday, the 17th inst., but on 
the previous Saturday night, some shots 
were fired in the direction of the pro- 
tection post on the Bodyke property, 
which were returned by the police and 
caretakers. None of these shots took 
effect. The previous case of firing re- 
ferred to was, in the opinion of the 
police, an act of bravado, as the shots did 
not appear to be directed at the police or 
bailiffs. Steps were at once taken to 
prevent the use of firearms in this man- 
ner, and on two different occasions since 
the last occurrence bailiffs have been 
engaged, under police protection, in the 
same locality in executing the law, 
during which no shots were fired. It is 
believed that the steps thus taken will 
prove effective. 


in Ireland. 


EVICTED FARMS IN IRELAND. 

Mr. SMITH-BARRY : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland if he can state how many 
evicted farms were taken by new 
tenants severally in the years 1890, 1891, 
and up to the end of August, 1892, in 
the Counties of Cork, Kerry, Limerick, 
and Clare; and how many such farms 
in the said counties have been taken by 
new tenants since August last ? 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): Has the 
right hon. Gentleman any knowledge 
how many of these evicted farms have 
been taken by bona fide farmers and by 
Emergency men ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I cannot answer 
that. I find that applications for Parlia- 
mentary Returns relating to evicted 
farms in Ireland have on all previous 
occasions on which they have been asked 
for been refused, and, on considering this 
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precedent, and the reasons for it, I am 
afraid that I cannot furnish the details 
sought by the hon. Member. 


“ Templeton v. 


THE POSSESSION OF ARMS IN 
IRELAND. 

Mr. MAGUIRE (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he will explain 
why the Lord Lieutenant has declined 
to give instructions to have returned to 
Patrick MeMahon, a farmer, residing in 
Carrowmore South (Derryard), near the 
village of Doonbeg, in the County of 
Clare, a single-barrelled gun, taken from 
him by the police in August, 1888, 
although the local police sergeant, Mr 
Benjamin Cox, J.P., and Mr. Harper, 
R.M., are ready, from their personal 
knowledge of McMahon, to testify as to 
his character ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : I am causing a 
communication to be addressed to the 
hon. Member, from which he will find 
that the detention of Mr. McMahon’s gun 
was not due to any suspicion in respect 
to his character, but merely arises out of 
an ordinary police duty. 


ALLEGED DISTRESS IN ROSS- 
CARBERY. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether the in- 
quiries which he promised to make into 
the condition of the Rosscarbery district 
have been made; and whether the 
Government intend to take any steps in 
the matter ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: I have had the 
advantage of a conversation with the 
Inspector who made the inquiries, and I 
cannot doubt that there is no reason to 
suppose that exceptional distress prevails 
in the district, and for this, among other 
reasons—that the amount of outdoor 
relief shows a falling off as compared 
with the same period last year. If the 
hon. Member will give me specific names 
and places where he says distress prevails, 
I will cause further inquiry to be made. 

Mr. W. REDMOND,;; Is it not the 
fact that the falling off in outdoor relief 
is due to the action of the Guardians of 
the district, who have unanimously 


declared that it is urgent that steps 
beyond those they can take should be 
adopted to meet the distress ? 


{COMMONS} 
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*Mr. J. MORLEY : I was not aware 


that the Guardians had made that 
declaration. 1 repeat, if the hon. Mem- 
ber will specifically name places where 
the distress exists, I will cause further 
inquiry to be made. 


OUTRAGE AT KILLAVULLEN., 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that the premises of two farmers, 
in the Killavullen district, have recently 
been set on fire, and that these two 
persons are the two Roman Catholic 
farmers who were publicly denounced 
by Thomas Barry, of Killavullen, at a 
Federation meeting, on the ground of 
their having signed a Petition against the 
Government of Ireland Bill; and if he 
has any information as to the cause of 
this outrage ? 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN (Cork): May I 
ask whether this matter arose out of a 
Poor Law election speech, and whether 
Mr. Barry can be held responsible for 
the interpretation placed on his speech 
by the hon. Member 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) : May 
I ask whether 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Chief Secretary. 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Constabulary 
Authorities report that the premises of 
one farmer in the Killavullen district 
were recently set on fire. No names 
were mentioned at the meeting indicated, 
but it is believed this farmer and his 
son were the persons alluded to. The 
police attribute the outrage to ill-feeling 
arising out of a recent contest for the 
position of Poor Law Guardian. 








“TEMPLETON JV. RUSSELL.” 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General whether his 
attention has been called to the decision 
of the Court of Appeal on 17th April 
last in the case of “Templeton r. Russell” 
as affecting Trades Unions ; whether he 
will consider how far the effect of that 
decision is to hamper Trades Unions in 
their efforts to maintain the price of 
labour; and whether he will consider 
the advisability of recommending the 
Government to deal with the question 
by legislation ? 





Mr. J. Morley 
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Sir J. RIGBY : This case is under 
appeal, and it would, therefore, be pre- 
mature to express any opinion upon it. 
I can assure my hon. Friend, however, 
that the matter will not be lost sight of. 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Mr. LOGAN (Leicester, Har- 
borough): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury whether he is in a 
position to inform the House if the 
Government propose to take the next 
stage of the Local Government Bill 
before going into Committee on the 
Government of Ireland Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. 
We are strongly of opinion that the best 
course will be to postpone further pro- 
ceedings on the Local Government Bill 
until we are able te devote and concen- 
trate our attention on that important 
subject. 

Mr. LOGAN: May I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman can give the 
House any idea of the date when the 
next stage of the Bill will be taken ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It is 
quite impossible for me to fix the date 
when the Government of Ireland Bill 
will pass through Committee. 


THE SCOTCH SUSPENSORY BILL. 

Mr. THORBURN (Peebles and Sel- 
kirk): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, looking to the 
fact that the time of private Members is 
now virtually absorbed by the Govern- 
ment, he will give facilities for the dis- 
cussion of the Church of Scotland Refer- 
ence Bill, which provides for the refer- 
ence of the question of the disestablish- 
ment and disendowment of the Church 
of Scotland to the Parliamentary electors 
of Scotland ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: No, Sir. 
I cannot liold out any expectation in the 
direction referred to by the hon, Member. 
He must be aware that the Biil involves 
a Constitutional change of enormous 
importance, and in the present state of 
Public Business I cannot make any 
promise. 


THE LANCASHIRE MAGISTRACY., 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Lord Dufferin, then Chancellor 
of the Duchy in the Ministry of the 
right hon. Gentleman, in formerly ac- 
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quainting the Lord Lieutenant of Lanca- 
shire in April, 1870, with the new 
arrangement for the appointment of 
County Magistrates, and in stating that 
it is intended by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that this arrangement should be a 
permanent one so far as it is in their 
power to render it so, acted on his own 
responsibility alone, or with the sanction 
and approval of the Cabinet or the Prime 
Minister, or both ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: All the 
inquiries that we are able to make at 
present have been made, but we cannot 
trace the facts with regard to this ques- 
tion. I myself may, when I get into the 
country, have the means of ascertaining 
whether Lord Dufferin’s measure in 1870 
was referred to the Cabinet or not. I 
have not the least doubt that it came 
under my own eyes, and that I am re- 
sponsible for it. Further than that I 
‘annot go at present. 


THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC BILL, 

Sir FREDERICK MILNER (Notts, 
Bassetlaw): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he can 
state if it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to give precedence to the Church 
of England in Wales Suspensory Bill or 
the Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I have 
endeavoured to describe to the House the 
Business which it is our intention to 
bring before it until we commence the 
discussion in Committee on the Irish 
Government Bill, and it may be said, 
therefore, that the House has got its em- 
ployment, so far as it depends on us, cut 
out for it for a considerable time. I am not 
able to enter into any question as to the 
precedence for any Bills with regard to 
which arrangements have not been already 
made. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.) : What is to be the Business on 
Monday ? I am aware the right hon. 
Gentleman has fixed a limit outside of 
which he will not go before taking the 
Committee on the Irish Bill; but we do 
not know the Business for Monday and 
also Tuesday. And may I ask, is there 
any change in the intentions of the 
Government with regard to taking the 
Irish Bill on Thursday ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Our 
hope is that Monday will be devoted to 
Supply, also other days ; but, of course, 
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it will be necessary to proceed with the 
Customs and Inland Revenue Bill. If 
that Bill should make further demands 
on the time of the House we must, of 
course, meet it. On Monday I shall men- 
tion what we anticipate as to the day for 
going into Committee ou the Irish 
Government Bill. There are smaller 
Bills which I trust towards the close of 
the evening it will be possible to proceed 
with. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the Speaker 
is got out of the Chair, will the Civil 
Service Estimates be first proceeded 
with ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE : Yes ; 
they wili be the first Order. 


THE OLD.HEAD OF KINSALE, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the resolution of the Incor- 
porated Chamber of Commerce and 
Shipping of Cork, passed on the 31st 
ult., with reference to the loss of the 
steamer Kilburne at the Old Head of 
Kinsale, through fog, under similar cir- 
cumstances to those attending the wreck 
of the City of Chicago, and in which the 
Council complain that no attention is 
paid to their repeated recommendations 
to the Commissioners of Irish Lights 
that immediate steps should be taken to 
erect at the Old Head of Kinsale the 
new lighthouse light and fog signal which 
the Chambers of Commerce of Cork, 
Belfast, and Dublin, the Liverpool 
Steamship Owners’ Association and 
others recommended should be placed 
there, and respecting the practical opera- 
tion of which testimony is contained in 
the recently issued Parliamentary Paper 
ou Lighthouse Illuminants ; and whether 
he will take any steps to have these 
recommendations carried out ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Last week the 
Cork Chamber of Commerce drew my 
attention to their desire that the light 
and fog signal at the Old Head of Kin- 
sale should be improved, and they have 
been informed that whenever an appli- 
cation from the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights comes before me for sanction it 
will receive careful attention, The 
Board of Trade have no power to select 
a particular mode of improvement, or to 
favour the claims of one inventor in pre- 
erence to those of others. 


Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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THE CHARITABLE TRUST ACTS. 

Mr. BRAND (Cambridge, Wisbech); 
I beg to ask the Parliamentary Charity 
Commissioner whether he is aware that, 
on 6th May, 1886, this House passed a 
Resolution that every scheme of the 
Charity Commissioners ought to provide 
for the majority of the trustees or man- 
agers being directly elected by the rate- 
payers of the locality to which the charity 
extends; and, if so, whether he can 
state in what number of new schemes 
proposed under the Charitable Trust 
Acts and the Endowed Schools Acts, 
respectively, since 1892, the preposal has 
not been in accordance with this Resolu- 
tion; and if he cannot now give the 
exact number, whether he will give the 
approximate number and inquire further 
into the matter ? 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS: I am well aware 
of the Resolution. Subsequent to its 
passing, the Select Committee of the 
House which inquired in 1886-7 into the 
working of the Endowed Schools Acts, 
referring to the Resolution mentioned in 
the question, say— 

“Your Committee failed to satisfy themselves 
that this Resolution could be practically carried 
into effect.” 


The action of the Charity Commissioners 
in this matter, a full account of which 
will be found in paragraphs 29-37 of 
their Fortieth Report (for 1892), has 
been guided by the opinion thus ex- 
pressed by the Committee. A Return 
is now being prepared which will show 
how every body of Governors or Trustees 
in all schemes under the Endowed Schools 
Acts from January, 1886, to December, 
1892, was constituted, and will be laid 
on the Table in a few weeks. In these 
circumstances, and in view of the vary- 
ing character of the charities under the 
Charitable Trust Acts of the Commis- 
sioners, the numerical statement asked 


for would be imperfect and mis- 
leading. 
CORVEE IN EGYPT. 


Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg to ask the Under Seere- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he is aware that, in order to so balance 
the Egyptian Budget as to pay the bond- 
holders their interest in full, forced and 
unpaid labour is still exacted yearly from 
the peasantry for repairing the banks of 
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the Nile ; whether he has observed that 
Lord Cromer, in his Report of 9th March 
last, admits that the abolition of this 
forced labour appears for the present, at 
all events, to be impossible, the question 
being chiefly one of finance, and also that 
the land assessment is in a few places 
somewhat too high, and that it is to be 
hoped that in course of time it may be 
possible to relieve whatever hardship 
arises on this account ; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government, as responsible for 
the Government of Egypt, will take steps 
to secure that the claims of the bond- 
holders are not met by foreed labour and 
hardships inflicted upon the peasantry of 
the country ? 

*Sir E. GREY: The claims of the 
bondholders are the subject of an Inter- 
national arrangement beyond the control 
of Her Majesty's Government. By re- 
ferring to Lord Cromer’s Report, Egypt, 
No. 3 (1893), pp. 4, 12, 14, it will be 
seen that a large annual charge 
(£E400,000 has been incurred for the 
purpose of abolishing the corvee in its 
most objectionable form, and that the 
means of abolishing the corvee, in the 
limited sense now attached to it, is 
being considered by the Egyptian Go- 
vernmeut, 


GOODS RATES IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

Mr. SEYMOUR KEAY: I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has received a tabular state- 
ment, said to have been posted from 
Lossiemouth 10 days ago, giving full 
particulars of the great increase in the 
goods rates charged by the great North 
of Scotland Railway and the Highland 
Railway since the beginning of the pre- 
sent year, amounting in the case of such 
important articles of commerce as flour, 
rice, grain, empties, &e., to a rise of 90 
and even 180 per cent, ; and whether, if 
the above statement has been received, 
he will institute inquiries, with the 
object of taking such steps as will pre- 
vent the serious consequences to the 
district resulting from these charges ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Railway 
Companies have declined to accept the 
figures of the hon. Member, but their 
explanations are too long to trouble the 
House with. I shall be glad to show them 
to the hon. Member. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : 
I should like to ask whether the right 
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hon. Gentleman is aware that in an 
enormous number of other cases the Rail- 
way Companies are again departing from 
their promise not to fix any rates more 
than 5 per cent. above those in operation 
up to January, unless in very special cir- 
cumstances ? 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): And 
is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
where the Railway Companies have made 
a reduction they have very often gone on 
the principle of reducing the rates to 
places where there is little traffic, leaving 
the rates to places where there is large 
traffic almost unaltered ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : I should not like 
to give an answer to the general ques- 
tion. The whole matter is about to be 
referred to a Select Committee, which 
can obtain all the necessary information. 

Mr. TOMLINSON : Does the right 
hon. Gentleman intend the scope of the 
inquiry to extend into the questions which 
have been raised ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : It is impossible 
for any Committee to go into all these 
questions. The number of rates can be 
reckoned by millions ; but I invite hon. 
Members to cite specific instances. We 
can then apply to the companies for an 
explanation. 

Mr. FIELD: Is the President of the 
Board of Trade aware that the cattle 
rates on English railways have been in- 
creased since 1892 ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I recently gave 
the hon. Member three letters from the 
principal Railway Companies stating that 
this was not the case. If the contrary is 
the fact, the hon. Member ought to 
furnish particulars. 

Sir J. WHITEHEAD: When is 
it proposed to nominate the Committee ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: IL hope to be able 


to nominate it on Monday. 


THE EAST HOYLE BANK. 

CoLtoseL COTTON - JODRELL 
(Cheshire, Wirral): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been called to the 
grounding of the fishing smack Grey- 
hound, sustaining thereby considerable 
injury, ou the tail of the East Hoyle 
Bank, near the mouth of the River 
Mersey, on the night of January 14th 
last, when making for Hoylake Harbour ; 
whether he is aware that other fishing 
boats and yachts have grounded on the 
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same place; and whether, as the buoy 
marked L. I., commonly known as “Jack- 
son’s Horse :Buoy,” placed to mark the 
entrance to the harbour, is practically 
useless on dark nights, he will ask the 
Trinity House Authorities to replace it 
by a gas buoy, and thus afford adequate 
protection to the Hoylake fishermen 
returning to their anchorage in Hoylake 
Lake in bad weather on dark nights ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I have ascer- 
tained that the fishing smack Greyhound 
stranded as described. I have had a 
list of the strandings in the neighbour- 
hood of Hoylake prepared, but it does 
not appear that any stranding besides 
that of the Greyhound, since 1889, could 
be attributed to the want of a light. The 
buoy to which the hon. and gallant gentle- 
man refers has been placed by, and is under 
the control of, the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, who are the Local 
Authority. I cannot, therefore, move in 
the direction he suggests. 

Coronet COTTON-JODRELL : As 
I have received additional information 
since I put the question on the Paper, 
will the right hon. Gentleman permit me 
to communicate it to him ? 


Mr. MUNDELLA: Certainly. 


INSTRUCTION IN SHORTHAND. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON: I 
beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council whether he has 
received complaints of the operation of 
Article 106 (b) (vi.) of the Code, which 
defines the qualification of scholars for 
evening school examinations and limits 
the qualification to those who are pre- 
sented in two or more subjects; and 
whether, in consideration of the difficulty 
of acquiring facility in shorthand writing 
and the uselessness of an inadequate 
acquaintance with the art, he will relax 
the regulation relating to this special 
subject, and authorise scholars for even- 
ing examinations to be presented for 
shorthand examination without being 
obliged to take up another subject ? 

Mr. ACLAND: The rule referred to 
by the hon. Member is intended to ensure 
that evening schools in receipt of Go- 
vernment graut shall be places of educa- 
tion, and something more than mere 
classes formed for instruction in a single 
subject without reference to anything 
else. Ido not think it advisable to put 


shorthand on a different footing from 


Colonel Cotton-Jodrell 


{COMMONS} 
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other subjects of equal or greater im- 
portance. 


THE PORTSEA ISLAND BUILDING 
SOCIETY RELIEF BILL. 

Mr. BAKER (Portsmouth): I beg 
to ask the Solicitor General whether he 
is aware that the learned Judge of the 
County Court District in whose Court 
the winding-up of the Portsea Island 
Building Society was proceeding, 
although the liquidators have expressed 
approbation to the principle of the Bill 
entitled “The Portsea Island Building 
Society Relief Bill” now before Parlia- 
ment, insisted on the liquidators using 
the funds of the Society to petition against 
the Bill, and that a proportion of 99} per 
cent. of the persons interested in the 
assets of the Society have signified their 
assent to the principle of the Bill; and 
whether he can take any steps to 
prevent this use of the funds of the 
Society ? 

Sir J. RIGBY: A large proportion, 
but not so large as 99} per cent., of the 
persons interested have signified their 
assent to the principle of the Bill, and I 
think it is much to be regretted that the 
liquidators should be opposing it on 
technical grounds, especially considering 
the urgency and importance of the 
matter. But I am unable to take any 
steps as suggested in the question. 


LABOUR IN THE DUBLIN POST OFFICE, 
Mr. HARRINGTON (Dublin, Har- 
bour): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General, in view of the fact that an 
Order restricting the hours of work of 
labourers in the employment of the Gene- 
ral Post Office to eight hours per day 
was made on the 26th July, 1892, will 
he explain why a certain number of 
labourers employed at the General Post 
Office, Dublin, were obliged to work ten 
hours per day up to 31st Jannary last ; 
and whether they have been offered any 
comp 2nsation for the overtime in whieh 
they were so employed from July to 
January, and, if so, how much ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I am not aware 
of any general Order under date of 26th 
July, 1892, such as that referred to. It 
has been the policy of the Department to 
adjust the work of porters and labourers 
so as to bring the official attendance to 
about eight hours per day. This has 
been done because it was found that some 
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were working more and some less. Inj; *Mr. CURZON: Of course I will 
London the necessary investigations were | defer to your ruling. What I was really 
completed and brought into effect at | doing was simply repeating to the House 
varying dates in 1892, some at the close | the statement that I made the other day, 
of the year. In Dublin the investigation | in order that they might clearly under- 
was completed and carried out on 31st! stand the grounds upon which I now ask 
January, 1893. I am not prepared to|to make an explanation. The House 
make the dates of all these changes! will remember that I made certain state- 
other than the date when the changes | ments which, not once nor twice, but 
commenced, or admit any claim for com- | repeatedly, across the Table of this 
pensation. The adoption of such a prin- | House, the right hon. Gentleman denied, 
ciple would necessitate the postponement | and I have come here this afternoon to 
of arrangements in favour of the staff| repeat those statements to the House. 
until the entire machinery had been in- [Cries of “Oh!” ] But, inasmuch as 
vestigated and decided on. it is quite possible that the right hon. 
Gentleman may have utilised the interval 
PROFESSIONAL MEN AND THE INCOME | since Tuesday in providing himself with 
TAX. | further information on the point, I would 
Sir F. MILNER: I beg to ask the! wish first fo ask him a question of which 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether | I have given him private notice—namely, 
his attention has been called to the!) whether he adheres to the statement he 
assertion that, under Schedule D of made on Tuesday as to the political 
Income Tax, the assessments of pro-| composition of the Southport Borough 
fessional men have been largely increased | Bench; if so, from what source he 
without any justification ; and whether procured his information, and how he 
there is any justification for that asser- explains or justifies his statement ? 
tion ? | *Mr. BRYCE: If these proceedings are 
Sir W. HARCOURT: I have no! in Order I may say that I not only 
reason to suppose anything of the .kind | adhere to my statement, but add that 
has taken place. the faets which I have ascertained since 
—_ Tuesday do more than bear it out. 
THE SOUTHPORT BENCH —PERSONAL Mr. CURZON: Inasmuch as the 
EXPLANATIONS. right hon. Gentleman has now definitely 
Mr. CURZON (Laneashire, South- | and emphatically adhered to the state- 
port): I rise respectfully to ask the | ment of last Tuesday, and inasmuch as 
permission of the House to make a brief I dispute in toto his case—[ Cries of 
personal explanation in reference to a “ Order!” and “ Oh!”)]—and am pre- 
distinet conflict of statement that occurred pared to prove that I am right and that 
in the Debate on the appointment of he is wrong — [Renewed cries of 
Magistrates to the Laneashire Bench, on ‘ Order!" ]—1I trust the House will bear 
Tuesday last, between the Chancellor of with me a few minutes—[“ Order! "]— 
the Duchy of Laneaster and myself. On inasmuch as my _ veracity as the 
that occasion the House may remember Member of Parliament for that Division 
that I made a statement as to the com- —[Cries of “ Order! ”]—has been dis- 
position of the Borough Bench of South- , tinctly impugned. [“ Order!”] I will 
port before and after the period when | substantiate my statements. 
the right hon. Gentleman had begun to) Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
exercise his prerogative of appointment, Gorton): I rise to Order. I would like 
and I based upon the statement the | to ask whether the hon. Member for 
charge that the right hon. Gentieman | Southport is in Order in raising the dis- 
had shattered the political balance which | cussion upon this point, which is simply 
previously existed by appointing aa matter of fact. I mean that the hon. 
disproportionate and an inexcusable | Member for Southport 
number of politicians [Cries of| Mr. SPEAKER: The better plan 
“Order !” would be to put the facts as to what took 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member, | place the other night in the possession of 
in making a personal explanation, will | the House, and to state the composition 
abstain from anything of a recriminatory | of the Bench at Southport. I think that 
character. will be quite sufficient to put the House 
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in possession of the facts as represented 
by the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. CURZON : I will do exactly as 
you tell me. There are two opposite 
statements as to the composition of the 
Bench at Southport. I stated in the 
remarks that I made on Tuesday that 
there were upon the Bench at Southport 
at the present time 19 supporters of 
the present Government, Gladstonian 
Liberals, two Liberal Unionists, and 11 
Conservatives. [Cries of “ Names !"] 
I did at the time hand the names over 
the Table to the right hon. Gentleman. 


*Mr. BRYCE: Without giving me an 
opportunity of consulting about them. 

Mr. CURZON: I beg pardon—I 
handed over a book in which there was 
a list of the names, and I told the right 
hon. Gentleman distinctly that I supplied 
it for his benefit. 

*Mr. BRYCE: I submit, Sir, that this 
is extremely irregular. [Cries of 
“Order!”] The hon, Member, during 
the Debate, handed across the Table a 
book, and desired me to accept the version 
of the politics of the Magistrates which 
he had marked in it. As I had none of 
my own data with me, nor any means of 
ascertaining whether what he had marked 
in this book was correct or not, it was 
obviously useless for me to read it, even 
if I could have done so while the Debate 
was proceeding ; for I could not test his 
version, 

Mr. CURZON : I do not think I am 
concerned to deal with the last interrup- 
tion. I do not wish to stretch my case. 
I was endeavouring to point out that in 
reply to, and in contradiction to, my 
statement, the right hon. Gentleman said 
on Tuesday that when he came into 
Office he found only nine Gladstonians 
and 16 Conservatives on the Bench ; that 
his appointments had raised the number 
of Gladstonians to 15, as well as two 
working men, and that the number of 
Unionists remained 16 as before. Now, 
these figures are utterly and wholly in- 
correct. [Cries of “ Order!” ] I suppose 
I may be presumed to know—[ Cries of 
“No!”]—something more about a 
borough with which I have been politi- 
cally connected for seven years than the 
right hon. Gentleman, who, so far as I 
know, has never set foot in the con- 
stituency. [Cries of “Order !”] 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


Mr. Speaker 
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*Mr. CURZON : And who, when I 
ask him for the source of the information 
upon which he based his statement, 
declines to give it to me. The state- 
ment which I made as to the numbers is 
correct. I pledge my word to it. Iam 
prepared, if the right hon. Gentleman 
wishes me to do so, to hand to him not 
only the numbers but the names. But I 
am in a position to give the House a 
little information upon the point. [Cries 
of “Order!”] I am enabled to show 
to the House the way in which the right 
hon. Gentleman has arrived at his 
figures. [“ Order ! "] 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! This 
is altogether unusual. The hon. Member 
will give what his version is of the state of 
the Borough Bench at Southport, and I 
have no doubt the House will believe 
that that is a perfectly bond fide state- 
ment on the part of the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

*Mr. CURZON: Well, Sir, I thought 
I had given my statement as to the 
numerical condition of the Bench, and I 
was proposing, when you interrupted 
me—[ Cries of “ Order !”]—when you 
called me to Order—I speak with 
perfect deference to your ruling—to point 
out to the House the method by which 
the right hon. Gentleman had arrived at 
his figures—[“ Order !]—but if that is 
out of Order I shall not persist. I shall, 
therefore, briefly reiterate my statements. 
[Cries of “ No!" and “Order !"] I do 
not know why I am subjected to these 
interruptions. My statement is that the 
figures which I put before the House on 
Tuesday last—namely, the proportions of 
19, 2,and 11, are correct ; that I am pre- 
pared to hand the names to the right hon, 
Gentleman ; and that until he is able to 
substantiate his counter figures by some 
argument better than mere assertion— 
[ Cries of “ Order !”]—I have a right to 
think that my case has not been answered. 

*THe CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY or LANCASTER (Mr. 
Bryce, Aberdeen, 8S.) : 1 am at a loss 
to understand the extraordinary heat and 
vehemence which the hon. Member has 
imported into this question. [Cries of 
“Oh!”] I have never made it a ques- 
tion of veracity at all. I stated in 
reply to the hon. Member that his infor- 
mation was incorrect. I might just as 
well complain that he impeaches my 
verneity, but I have never made any 
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such complaint. He has stated his 
view—I have no doubt he stated it bona 
fide—I have never imputed anything 
else ; and now, will the House hear my 
view? I was attacked on Tuesday, 
without notice that any question regard- 
ing any Borough Bench would be raised, 
with regard to the Borough Bench of 
Southport, and therefore I was obliged 
to answer from such very scanty data 
as I happened to have with me. I 
have since then made careful inquiries 
in Southport from four different sources, 
and the information I have received is as 
follows: It shows that the case in 
favour of my view presented on Tues- 
day is even stronger than I made it then. 
When the late Government went out of 
power in August last there were upon 
the Southport Borough Bench 20 oppo- 
nents of the present Government. 


Mr. CURZON : No. 
*Mr. BRYCE: I must ask the hon. 


Gentleman not to interrupt me; I am 
stating my view of the facts. I know 
quite well it is not his view, but he really 
must be patient. I am informed that 
there were on the Bench 20 opponents 
of the present Government, or, deducting 
two Conservatives who had left the 
town though still on the list of Magis- 
trates, 18 opponents of the present Go- 
vernment and seven Liberals. The state 
of the Bench at present, omitting, of | 
course, the Mayor and ex-Mayor, who | 
are not permanent members, and the 
latter of whom is not on the rota, and 
omitting the two Conservatives who are 
still on the list but who donot now reside in | 
Southport, is as follows :—Opponents of 
the Government, 16 ; supporters of the 
Government, 13; working-men _repre- 
sentatives, 2. I ought to say that one | 
of these supporters of the Government is 
a strong anti-Home Ruler, but he is still 
in the habit of co-operating with the 
Liberals upon some other questions, un- 
like, I confess, most geutlemen of that 
Party in this House. Therefore, if I 
deduct him, and reckon him as neu- 
tral, I arrive at this result :—Opponents 
of the Government, 15; supporters, 
13; working-men representatives, 2. 
I have only to add one fact as an 
illustration of the accuracy of the hon, 
Member. He said there was no vacancy 
on the Bench last October when I pro- 
ceeded to make appointments, but there 
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had been a vacancy caused by death, and 
a Magistrate on the rota had previously 
just left the town. I think the House 
may be also willing to hear that during 
the six years from 1886 to 1892, when 
the hon. Member's friends were in Office 
and he was Member for the Southport 
Division, the appointments to the 
Borough Bench were as follows :— 
Eleven Tories, one Liberal Unionist, 
and only one Liberal. 


Mr. CURZON : Absolutely incorrect. 
*Mr. BRYCE: The hon. Member no 


doubt relies on the information supplied 
to him, and I am obliged to rely on the 
pfeesermnetion supplied to me. All I can 
| say is, that I have done my very best to 
obtain the fullest possible information. 

| *Mr. CURZON : Give me the names. 
| *Mr. BRYCE: I ought also to add 
that in view of this extraordinary series 
of appointments during these six years, 
what the political charaeter——T[ Cries of 


} 
| “ Order! ] 


Regulation, §c. Bill. 








Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 
*Mr. BRYCE: If you, Sir, think that 
| my statement ought not to go further, I 
| will not pursue the subject. 
| 
| 


SITTING OF THE HOUSE (SATURDAY), 

Resolved, That this House do meet To-morrow 
at Ten o'clock, and that Mr. Speaker, so soon as 
he has reported the Royal Assent to the Bills 
agreed on by both Houses, do adjourn the House 
without Question put.—(Ur. W. EB. Gladstone.) 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (Xo. 2) BILL.—(No. 285.) 
Read the third time, aud passed. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL.—(Xo. 289.) 
Read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDs. 
That they have agreed to,—Regimental 
Debts (Consolidation) Bill. 


CLUBS REGISTRATION AND REGULATION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Fieid, Bill for the Regis- 
tration and Regulation of Clubs in Lreland, 
orlered to be brought in by Mr. Field, Dr. 
Kenny, Mr. William Redmond, and Mr, Har- 
rington. 

Bill presented, and rea Ltirst time. [ Bill 328.] 


3 R2 
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TREASURY CHEST FUND BILL.— (No. 331.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Sir WV. Harcourt.) 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) thought, 
as this was an important Government 
Bill, the House was entitled to be treated 
with a little more respect than to be asked 
to accept it without the slightest explana- 
tion. This was not the first measure 
that the Government had attempted to 
rush through the House this Session 
without discussion. The object of this 
Bill was, as he understood, to enable the 
Government to reduce the balance in the 
Treasury Chest, and a very suspicious 
circumstance in connection with this pro- 
ceeding was that it had only occurred 
twice before during the last half-century. 
In the absence of an explanation from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, hon. 
Members could not know what were the 
intentions of the Government; but he 
gathered that they, in looking about for 
a means of improving their crippled 
finances, bad found an opportunity of 
adding £300,000 to their Exchequer 
from the Treasury Chest. That did not 
seem a proper way of dealing with the 
finances of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman had declared that they ought 
not to trust to borrowing ; but he had set 
a far worse example in proposing to 
reduce the balance of the Treasury Chest 
in order to lessen his deficit. 

Sin W. HARCOURT : I gave a full 
explanation of the Bill in my Budget 
speech, and I am unwilling to waste 
more time after the whole day has been 
occupied before the first Order was reached 
—a memorable example of the difficulties 
under which Business has now to be con- 
ducted, The Bill is intended to sanction 
a most ordinary transaction. 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
Clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL, 
Resolutions [27th April} reported, and agreed 
agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Gentlemen appointed to prepare and bring in a 
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Bill upon the Resolutions reported from the 
Committee of Ways and Means on the 25th 
instant, and then agreed to by the House, that 
they do make provision therein pursuant to the 
said Resolutions.—(Sir John Hibbert.) 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 327.] 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. 
(No. 298.) 

As amended, considered ; Amendments 
made ; to be read the third time upon 
Monday next. 

It being Seven of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker suspended the Sitting until Nine 
of the clock. 


EVENING SITTING. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


IMPERIAL PENNY POSTAGE. 
KESOLUTION, 


*Mr. LODER (Brighton) moved the 
following Resolution :— 

“That, in view of the recent declaration of 
the Postmaster General to the effect that there 
are no serious financial or administrative ob- 
jections to such a step, the time has come when 
the charge for the transmission of letters from 
the United Kingdom to all parts of the British 
Empire should be reduced to one penny per 
half-ounce letter.” 

The hon, Member said: Mr. Speaker, 
in rising to move the Resolution- which 
stands in my name, I am encouraged by 
the thought that the subject with which 
it deals is one which cannot, in any 
sense, be said to partake of a political or 
Party character. It is a subject with 
which, I think, all interests, whether 
commercial, or industrial, or social, that 
are represented in this House, must have 
a certain amount of sympathy. It is 
now upwards of seven years since this 
question was last brought before the 
notice of the House by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Canterbury (Mr. Hen- 
niker Heaton). He has, as we all know, 
done more than anyone else for the cause 
of Postal Reform in this country, and 
none of us will hesitate to give the credit 
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due to him for the energy and persever- 
ance with which he has pursued the ob- 
ject he has had in view. I can assure 
the House no one is more sensible than 
myself of the disadvantage in which this 
question is placed by my being where he 
ought to be to-night. I wish cordially 
to acknowledge the generous way in 
which he has put much _ informa- 
tion at my disposal for the placing 
of this subject before the House. On the 
oceasion to which I refer, seven years 
ago, when my hon. Friend brought this 
question forward, the Resolution which he 
proposed covered a very much larger field 
than that which lam going to submit to the 
House to-night. His Resolution proposed 
that the Government should enter into 
negotiations with the Governments of 
other nations, with a view of estab- 
lishing an International Penny Postage 
system. My desire to-night, Sir, is to 
press a much more limited and a much 
less pretentious object on the Govern- 
ment—namely, to extend to the Empire 
in general the incalculable benefits of 
the Penny Post which we have enjoyed 
in this country during the last half 
century. We do not go so far even as 
to urge that the rates obtaining in the 
United Kingdom should in all respects 
be extended to the Empire at once, 
though we should be glad if this could 
be done; but we confine our demand to 
this one simple, advantageous reform of 
the penny letter rate. I do not propose 
to enter into the history of the movement 
for Imperial Penny Postage ; but I may 
be permitted to remind the House that 
the principle which underlies the object 
we have in view is identically the 
same as that which actuated the pro- 
moters of the original Penny Postage 
scheme in this country. The principle 
on which they acted was this: that the 
practice of regulating the amount of 
postage by the distance each letter was 
conveyed, however plausible in appear- 
ance, has no foundation in practice, and 
consequently the rates of postage should 
be irrespective of distance. Well, Sir, 
what we desire is that that principle 
should be extended from the United 
Kingdom to the whole Empire. It was 
the recognition of that principle which 
made the Penny Post such a great success. 
From 82,000,000 letters, in round figures, 
in 1839—the year before Sir Rowland 
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Hill’s reform was introduced—the num- 
ber rose in the very first year of the 
Penny Post to over 169,000,000, 
or from the rate of three letters per in- 
habitant it was increased to over sixe 
To-day, when the population has in- 
creased by very little more than one- 
third, there are no fewer’ than 
1,800,000,000 letters conveyed by the 
post annually throughout the country, 
which is at the rate of over 46 letters 
per inhabitant in these Islands. Weil, 
Sir, I do not doubt that there are many 
people in this country, and especially 
hon. Members of this House, who would 
not be sorry if there were not so many 
facilities for postal communication ; but 
what we have to cousider is not our 
own personal convenience, but the con- 
venience of the community in general— 
the advantages to trade, the advantages 
to commerce, and the advantages to those 
thousands who go out from amongst us 
every year. If we carry this reform we 
ought to feel we are mitigating at least one 
of the drawbacks to emigration, and are 
doing something, at any rate, to bridge 
over the distance which divides those 
who have goue from this country from 
their friends, their relations, and their 
homes. It may be said that postage is 
cheap enough already. That may be 
true with regard to a _ very large 
number of people—the present rate can- 
not in any sense be regarded as prohibi- 
tive to those who are well-to-do—but, 
Sir, with the great mass of commercial 
correspondence in this country, I venture 
to say that cheapness is a 
greater object than rapidity er even 
the security of transit _ itself, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Post- 
master General may ask that we should 
put before him some real evidence that 
there is a desire for this reform. Well, 
in the first place, I could bring before 
him quotations from the entire Press of 
the country, Metropolitan and Provincial, 
and the Colonial Press as well. I have 
had in the last few days a large number 
of cuttings sent to me, and I cannot find 
a single one that is opposed to this 
reform. I will not venture to weary the 
House by reading more than one extract, 
and that shall be from a newspaper 
which, I am sure, hon, Members opposite 
will agree with in sentiment ; it is The 
Star, On this question it says— 
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“The arguments for resistance to the estab- 
lishment of the Penny Postage are weakening 
and diminishing ; they were now only heard 
‘advanced in a half-hearted fashion, and it was 
known that the flood of public feeling on this 
subject could not be held back.” 

“This statement of opinion from a news- 
paper is by no means the strongest that I 
have received. But it is froma newspaper 
which, I believe, appeals to the masses 
of the people, and may fairly be taken 
to represent their views on this question. 
The Chambers of Commerce have passed 
resolutions in favour of this reform, but 
the reading of these I will leave to the 
hon. Member for South Islington (Sir A. 
Rollit), who represents the Chambers of 
Commerce interest in this House. In 
the Colonies the Chambers of Commerce 
have also passed resolutions in favour of 
Imperial Penny Postage. I will read one 
to this House which I have received 
from the Office of the Board of Trade 
at Montreal. It is— 

“That the Council of this Board be hereby 
instructed to urge on the Government and Par- 
liament, by Petition or otherwise, the cheapen- 
ing of the Imperial Postage.” 

Many other such resolutions have 
reached me. Last year, at the Congress 
of the Chambers of Commerce of the 
Empire, a strongly-worded resolution 
was unanimously carried in favour of 
Imperial Penny Postage. This, Sir, is 
no new proposal. It dates back to the 
days of the original introduction of the 
Penny Postage into this country, when 
there were some people who advocated 
the extension of it, even in those days, 
to the Empire in general. It was dis- 
cussed at the Colonial Conference held 
here in 1887, and I am aware not very 
favourably ; but then, I am serry to say, 
the Representatives who came over were 
some of them Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, and Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, even in the Colonies, though 
they have large responsibilities, have 
not large hearts. Again, this ques- 
tion came up for discussion in 
1890, at the time of the Jubilee, and 
there were many people in this country 
who thought that the Government of 
that day had lost a grand opportunity of 
celebrating the Postal Jubilee by not 
extending the advantage of the Penny 
Postage to the Empire in general. 
Lastly, Sir, early in this year a deputa- 
tion waited upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Postmaster General from the 
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Imperial Federation League, and elicited 
from him those remarks which are the 
basis of the Resolution which I submit 
to the House to-night. I venture to 
refer to one or two extracts from the 
speech which he made on that occasion 
from the report in The Times, in 
which paper the right hon. Gentleman 
was reported fully. Ido this because L 
have been told that in the original form 
in which I put down the Resolution I 
had misrepresented what the right hon. 
Gentleman said. I do not think that I 
did overstate the case; but at any rate, 
in the form in which the Resolution 
stands, the right hon. Gentleman can- 
not, I think, take exception to it. After 
some preliminary remarks, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“]T am not in any sense hostile to the proposal 

of a change of this kind.” 
I do not deny that the right hon. Gentle- 
man warned the deputation that there 
were difficulties in the way; but what we 
say is that he expressly stated that those 
difficulties were not financial difficulties 
nor administrative, but of  avother 
character, which he proceeded to explain, 
and which I shall presently have to 
remark upon. He said— 

“ There are difficulties of finance and adminis- 
tration and other difficulties. I do not intend 
to say a word on the question of the financial 
difficulties. I admit that they are not serious, 
The administrative difficulties are considerable, 
but these are in no sense insuperable. 1 do not 
believe for one moment that these difficulties 
would be insuperable.” 

Well, then, Sir, he passed on to other 
difficulties which he did think serious, 
and which I shall refer to later on; but 
first I should like to say a word with 
regard to the financial and administrative 
difficulties which the Postmaster General 
admitted were not serious or insuperable 
in themselves, but in the minds of some 
hon. Members they constituted a bar to 
this reform. We do not deny that, in all 
probability, the introduction of this reform 
would result in a loss at first. It is 
difficult to say precisely what the loss 
would be. The right hon. Gentleman 
refused to accept the figures of his Pre- 
decessor (the late Mr. Raikes) in this 
matter. Mr. Raikes was questioned, 
only two years ago, on this subject, 
and he explicitly stated that he estimated 
the loss by reducing the postage to the 
Empire in general to one penny at 
£75,000 a year. Even if tle right hon. 
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Gentleman does not accept these figures, 
if we put it at £80,000 or £109,000, we 
say that the advantage of the reform 
would far outweigh the cost. But ion. 
Members may ask why we should tax 
ourselves even to this small amount in 
order to benefit the Colonies? Our 
answer is, first of all, that it is not entirely 
for the benefit of the Colonies we should 
do this, but partly forour own advantage; 
and, secondly, we do not admit that it is 
necessary to find this extra money by 
taxation. I believe that there are other 
ways in which this money could be found 
without adding to the taxation of the 
country. The Post Office already saves 
us £3,000,000 a year of taxation. [Sir 
W. Harcovurr dissented.] The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer shakes his head, 
but the net revenue made out of the 
Post Office last year was £3,047,000, I 
am not one of those who contend the 
Post Office should not be a source of 
revenue to the country, but what I do 
contend is that the Post Office exists 
primarily as a source of convenience for 
the community in geuveral, and that until 
the demands of the convenience of the 
community in general have been satisfied 
the Post Office has no right to hand over 
an extravagant surplus like this to the 
country. I am aware that this surplus 
has been diminishing of late years, but 
that is owing to increase of expenditure, 
aml the increased expenditure is owing 
to charges being debited as expenditure 
that would not be so debited in any other 
Department in this country or in any 
other undertaking in the world. Upon 
this subject I should like to read a 
quotation from an authority which IT am 
sure the House will receive with the 
respect and attention it deserves. It is 
some remarks which fell from Sir Arthur 
Blackwood, the head of the Post Oftice, 
at the Jubilee dinner in 1890. He said— 
“T confess I should like to see the Post Office? 
which is the greatest commercial department 
in the country, administered on something like 
commercial principles, and a portion, at least, 
of its large annual profit (which in reality is 
larger than it seems, owing to the system 
which charges capital expenditure against in- 
come) utilised for developing and extending its 
work for the general benefit of the public.” 
It is natural that the expenditure of the 
Post Office should increase if the cost of 
buildings—as, for instance, the new 
Post Office at Liverpool, which cost 
something like £690,000—is charged on 
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the annual expenditure of the Post 
Office, and still more do we object to the 
whole amount of the subsidies which are 
paid for the conveyance of mails to the 
Steamship Companies being charged to 
the Post Office. Everybody kuows that 
these subsidies are not paid entirely for 
the conveyance of mails, but are paid for 
the maintenance of the large steamers, 
and the possibility of wanting them in 
time of war as auxiliary troopships, 
while in some cases the subsidies are 
paid for carrying immigrants at ex- 
ceptionally low rates, and our contention 
is that these subsidies are too high 
already, and especially the sum which is 
paid annually to Frauce and Italy for the 
transit of mails across these countries. 
Well, Sir, with regard to the administra- 
tive difficulties I shall say very little. It 
is difficult to see what administrative 
difficulties there may be in the way of 
carrying out this reform. It may be 
that in Australia they may find some 
difficulties there ; but that is a question 
with which we have nothing to do. Ac- 
cording tothe terms of the Postal Union, 
the Australians are obliged to deliver 
letters free that arrive on their shores ; 
therefore, so far as the administrative 
difficulties in this country go, they must 
be very small indeed. I pass now from 
difficulties which the Postmaster General 
did not think were serious to those which 
he did think were serious ; and amongst 
the latter was, oddly enough, the ardent 
desire of the Post Office, which seems to 
me to amount almost to a craze, for 
uniformity. He said—and to a certain 
extent I am ready to agree with him-— 
that in carrying out a change of this sort 
we should try to carry the Colonies 
along with us. I admit it would be 
a very great thing if we could do that, 
but is there anything very shocking in 
40,000,000 of people sending their own 
letters in their own ships to their own 
Colonies at their own price? aud are 
they to be prevented from doing this 
simply because the Colonics do not seem 
to be able themselves to send their letters 
back to us as the same price ¢ To borrow 
an illustration from a letter which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Canterbury 
wrote to the papers the other day, what 
is to stop me from visiting my friends 
and travelling third class if I am not 
well enough off to travel _ first 
class, though they may be rich enough 
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to come and visit me first class ? Then 
the Post Office say this reform would lead 
to greater anomalies than exist at present, 
and a letter, for instance, to Calais, which 
is only 20 miles from our shores, would 
cost 2}d., while a letter to Hong Kong, 
which is thousands of miles away, would 
cost only Id. That may be so, but the 
Resolution I submit to the House to-night 
is that because Hong Kong and other 
distant parts are portions of our Empire, 
therefore they ought to be part and parcel 
of the same postal system, and that they 
should have the advantage in belonging 
to this great Empire. We should not be 
departing from uniformity, because at 
present there are anomalies in plenty to 
keep this one, if it would be an anomaly, 
company. For instance, at the present 
moment the Australians charge double 
for sending a one ounce newspaper to 
thiscountry to what we charge for sending 
to them. I can quote anomalies equally 
great to show that the uniformity which 
exists in the Post Office at the present is 
not so great that we should hesitate to 
break it. Why should the Colonies object 
to our charging our services with this 
slight extra expense ? On the contrary, 
I believe that the colonies would not only 
welcome our liberality, but would recipro- 
cate, and that in a very short time. I 
come now to the last, and what I believe 
the right hon. Gentleman called the most 
serious of these difficulties—namely, the 
terms of the Postal Union. To make 
perfectly clear to the House what the 
right hon. Gentleman puts forward, I 
must state that he says the terms of the 
Postal Union place two objections in the 
way of this reform—firstly, that the rate 
was fixed at 2}d., therefore our hands 
are tied with regard to reducing it ; 
secondly, that the Australian Colonies, 
who obstinately stood out in years past 
from joining the Postal Union, only 
joined on the understanding that the 
rate was not to be below 2$d. 
Those, I take it, are the two main objec- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman 
says stand in the way so far as the Postal 
Union is concerned. It is quite true 
that the Postal Union fixed the rate of 
postage throughout the Union at 24d. ; 
but it expressly reserved the right to any 
two countries in the Union to make what 
terms they liked for their own convenience 
for postage from one to the other. Now, 
I shall be obliged to read to the House 
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the Article in the Postal Convention to 
which I have referred. Article 3 says 
that— 

“The postal administration of neighbouring 
countries able to correspond directly with each 
other without availing themselvesof the services 
of a third administration determine by common 
consent the conditions of the conveyance of the 
mails which they exchange acoss the frontier 
from one frontier to another.” 

Bnt even more explicit than tnat is para- 
graph 2 of Article 21, which says that— 

“ The Convention does not restrict the right 
of the contracting parties to maintain and con- 
clude Treaties, as well as to maintain and 
establish more restrictive Unions with a view to 
the improvement of postal relations.” 

Well, Sir, that is as plain as auything 
can be, and that was the intention of the 
Government. At the time the Conven- 
tion was sitting on the 23rd June, 1891, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Thanet (Mr. James Lowther) asked 
the Postmaster General whether the 
Government would insist upon the reser- 
vation to this country of perfect freedom 
to make such arrangements as might 
from time to time be found expedient 
with regard to charges for postal com- 
munication within the limits of the British 
Empire, and the Postmaster General 
promised that care would be taken that 
the matter should not be lost sight of. 
And on July 17, 1891, the Government 
said they would insist on the reservation of 
perfect freedom within the limits of the 
Empire with regard to important 
particulars. Why should he not make 
an arrangement that would be satis- 
factory ? Germany and Austria, Spain 
and Portugal, and the United States 
and Canada have made separate In- 
ternational Agreements with regard to 
postage. Under the arrangement 
between the United States and Canada 
the postal charges for a letter sent from 
Canada to the United States is 2!d., 
whereas the postal rate for letters sent 
from the United States to Canada is only 
ld. Therefore, under the Postal Con- 
vention, a separate Treaty has been made 
between Canada and the United States, 
under which the former is allowed to 
charge double the rate which the United 
States charge. That seemes to me to 
establish the fact that there is nothing to 
prevent that country from entering into 
any arrangement she chooses with her own 
Colonies on the subject. With regard 
to the stipulation made to the Australian 
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Colonies, and upon which the right hon. 
Gentleman laid great stress, that does 
not apply to the extension of Imperial 
penny postage. What the Australian 
Colonies stipulated for was that they 
should not be obliged to reduce their rate 
below 24d. They did not object, why 
should they ? to the reduction of our 
rate to them. The Australian Colonies 
not only stipulated that the rate should 
not be reduced below 2}d., but they 
actualiy stipulated that they should be 
allowed to reduce the rate as between 
themselves. After all England and 
Australia are just as much a part of the 
British Empire as Canada, but the stipu- 
lation made by Australia doos not touch 
the rest of the Colonies. Australia and 
Canada do not constitute the whole 
Empire. There is nothing that stops us 
if itis expedient from having a penny 
post to other parts. We may send our 
letters to the West Indies, to South 
Africa, and to the East Indian Colonies 
at the penny rate without interfering 
with the terms of the Postal Union. 
This was a question on which the 
late Government consulted the Law 
Officers of the Crown, and their reply 
was exactly in the terms I have laid 
before the House. I hope that I 
have shown that the difficulties in the 
way of carrying out my proposal are 
small, if not, indeed, infinitesimal, as 
compared with the advantages that it 
will confer upon the Empire, and also 
that the change I suggest shall be made 
in the postal rate can be effected without 
the addition of a single peuny to the 
taxation of the country. Under these 
circumstances I feel that we may urgeutly 
press the Government to allow the House 
to express its opinion on this question, 
and that even if they cannot see their 
way to carry out this reform at once they 
will, at any rate, show by their action to- 
night that they are willing to strengthen 
the hands of our representatives at the 
next Postal Convention in order that they 
may advocate this change before the re- 
presentatives of the Colonies, and the 
other countries in the Convention. I 
feel there is much to be said by those 
who will follow me and who will speak 
with much greater authority and greater 
experience of this subject than I can, 
but I feel I may not look in vain for 
support to the different parts of the House. 
I know that on this side of the House 
the majority of the Members are in favour 
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of this change, and I am sure I can look 
with confidence for support to hon, 
Members from Scotland, whose fellow- 
countrymen we know form some of the 
best Colonists in all parts of the Empire. 
I think I can appeal with even greater 
confidence to hon. Members from Ireland 
below the Gangway, who so often remind 
us that of the 15,000,000 of their fellow- 
countrymen a large number are scattered 
over parts of the British Empire, and I 
would earnestly ask them whether they 
will not support this Resolution, which 
will certainly benefit them to a very large 
degree. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary on a much less cosmo- 
politan and on a much more controversial 
subject than this intimated to his sup- 
porters that they might vote according to 
their convictions, and I hope the right 
hon. Gentleman will allow his sup- 
porters to-night to vote according to their 
convictions. I do not think in the mind 
of any hon. Member there can be any 
honest doubt as to the desirability and 
the real merits of the matter. We feel 
that whatever the difficulties, whatever 
the risks, whatever the cost, we may 
look forward in the near future with con- 
fidence to the time when all British sub- 
jects will enjoy those advantages of 
communicating with one another as 
cheaply and as easily as we have been 
permitted to do in this Island during the 
last half-century. I beg to move the 
Resolution which stands in my name. 
*Mr. H. LAWSON (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, he was almost ashamed, 
in seconding the Motion, to repeat the 
crambe repetita of argument which had 
been so often hashed up, not only in the 
House, but in the innumerable  con- 
troversies outside. He thought that the 
arguments were unanswered and un- 
answerable, and the hon. Member for 
Canterbury (Mr. J. Henniker Heaton), 
who had taken such a prominent part in 
this controversy, would ove day have his 
reward by seeing his uame associated 
with Ocean Penny Postage, as Rowland 
Hill's was in connection with Inland 
Penny Postage. He did not know 
whether the statement that had 
appeared in a leading London news- 
paper, that Her Majesty's Government 
had decided to make this much-desired 
Postal Reform a part of the work of the 
Session, was well founded ; but he might 
remind the House that the present Go- 
vernment was nothing unless it was a 
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Government of reform. 
hoped it was also one that made for Im- 
perial consolidation. Her Majesty's 
Government had got a chance of effecting 
a reform that would meet with universal 
acceptance, both in this country and in | 
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was that the Post Office 
was looked upon as the “ benevolent 
uncle” of the State play, and ex- 
pected to find money for profligate ex- 
penditure of the spending Departments— 
particularly for the Admiralty. A great 
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our Colonies, and they would show them- | deal of tne expenditure of the Admiralty 
selves in an unfortunate light if they | appeared in the Post Office Accounts, and 


allowed this happy opportunity to slip 
away. He was aware that the Post | 
Office was rather unbelieving in spirit 
and obstinate in tradition, averse from 
adopting innovations unless adequate 
pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Department. Rowland Hill’s proposal | 
had been denounced as “ utterly pre- 
posterous, unsupported by facts, and 
resting entirely on assumptions.” The 
mind of the Post Office moved strangely 
and quickly. For years the fivepenny 
rate to the East Indies and the sixpenny 
to Australia were spoken of as too sacred 
to touch. In a moment they disappeared, 





never to return, and no complaint was 
inade. 
sury closely watched any proposal that 
was likely to diminish the increasing 
Revenue that was derived from the 
Post Office. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : Hear, bear! 


Mr. LAWSON said quite so; the 
right hom, Gentleman agreed with 
him in that view. But he might 


remind the right hon. Gentleman that 


»¢ adv i + | . : . 
he already derived more than £3,000,000 | and Chinese Service, and a small one on 


the West Indian. 


of Surplus Revenue from that 
souree, and that that was the result 
of the turnover of a large and 
increasing trade. He believed that 


the Postmaster General 
be only too glad if the Resoiution were 


He was also aware that the Trea- | 


was classed as Post Office expenditure. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated 
that the expenditure exceeded the estimate 
1892-3 by £611,000, but out of that 
sum £453,000 was spent on an increase 
in the salaries of the staff cf officials. In 
every Department of the State there was 


\a large rise in expenditure; but that 


was due to the spirit of the age, 
becanse labour was every year getting 
a larger share. ‘Thus, postmen were 
getting better pay, but the surplus 
of the Post Office still continued, and it 
was no reason against Postal Reform. 
Every prediction which the spokesman of 
the Post Office made in 1886, and upon 
which he based his opposition, had been 
falsified. He said—** Look at the im- 


| 
'mense loss upon the ocean postage and 


‘the loss by the Packet Service.” 


The 


| loss was estimated then at £425,000; now, 


himself would | 


carried, so that he might go to the | 
Exchequer and urge upon them that he | 


was bound hand and foot to carry out the 
decision of the House, if not immediately, 
at some not far distant future. In 
the same way the War Office in the last 
Parliament had to carry out the Resolution 
about the equipment of the Volunteers. 
If the proposed Postal Reform were 
carried into effect, the House would never 
hear the Department grumble aboyt the 
expense it entailed. He entirely agreed 
with Sir Arthur Blackwood, Secretary of 
the Post Office, when he said that— 


“ Nothing could be worse for the Department, 
and consequently for the public, than for the 
former to consider on the be-all and end-all of 
the Post Office Service the extraction of a large 
Revenue from the country.” 


Hr. H. Lawson 


‘in spite of the 25d. rate, it was £407,000. 


There had been a great saving on 
the Packet Service of late years. In 
1887 there was a saving of £20,000, in 
1889 of £6,000, and in 1891 of £7,000. 
There had been a saving on the Indian 


The only large loss 
incurred was on the Australian. He 
would call the attention of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to this consideration— 
that, though the Post Office was a great 
national business, it was conducted, so 
far as its accounts were concerned, as no 
other business was conducted. ‘The cost 
of all the permanent buildings was set 
down as part of the annual expenditure, 
and that made it appear to be larger. 
That was a safe way to carry on business, 
and he did not object to it. He 


' wished to eall attention to the fact that 


the most onerous eovenants were in- 
serted in every contract for the Packet 


Service, and those covenants had nothing 





to do with postal business—they were 
dictated by political rather than com- 
mercial considerations. The mails, for 
instance, to the West Indies, with which 
they had a comparatively trivial cor- 
respondence, were paid for not merely 
for postal, but for general purposes. All 
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this might be justified by political con- 
siderations, but it could not be justified 
on a commercial basis. The subsidies 
given served a great purpose; they 
helped to keep up the Mercantile 

Marine, which served as a nursery 
and reserve for the Royal Navy. 
But money spent for that purpose 
ought not to be set down as part of 
the postal expenditure. The Treasury, 
in approving of a proposal of this kind on 
July 18, 1889, said in their Minute that 
they were approving of a contract with 
the Canadian Pacitic Railway for the 
conveyance of “Her Majesty’s mails, 
troops, and stores” between Halifax or 
Quebee and Hong Kong, and “ for the 
hire and purchase of vessels as cruisers 
or transports ”’—that the scheme was 
“not justifiable upon postal reasons alone " 
what would justify it being its great poli- 
tical and strategical value. In the Post 
Uffice Mail Contract with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company there was, he 
found, a claim empowering the Ad- 
miralty,if it should consider it necessary for 
the public interest, at any time during the 
continuance of the Contract, to purchase 
or charter any or all of the vessels em- 
ployed under it, the Company still re- 
maining bound to perform the Postal 
Service by means of such other vessels 
as it might have or could get. Another 
clause enabled the Postmaster General, 
on account of “political cireum- 
stances,” to alter the route and places of 
call to meet the exigencies of war or dis- 
turbances. The Company was also under 
the obligation, to the detriment of its own 
passenger accommodation, to carry naval 
and military officers, with their wives, 
and children, and baggage, upon the 
requisition of the Postmaster General in 
accordance with the terms of the Con- 
tract. In other instances the owners had 
undertaken to construct or alter their 
vessels in accordance with plans laid 
down for them by the Admiralty, 
especially to adapt them for use on armed 
cruisers in time of war. A Select Com- 
mittee appointed in 1863 said— 

“The claim that the Post Office should be 
charged with the whole expenditure of the 
packet or ocean service may be considered as 
barred by the important fact that few of 
the mail packets were established either by the 
Post Office or for merely postal purposes,” 

And it was recommended that a fair 
proportion of the expense should be 
charged to the Admiralty, and that the 
Post Office should be charged with the 
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actual transmission of mails. These things 
ought to be taken into account in count- 
ing up the cost of such a proposal as 
was made now. He would leave it to 
the hon. Member for Canterbury to 
demonstrate to the House what saving 
would be effected if payment on a weight 
basis were adopted in lieu of fixed pay 
ments and if the Admiralty were account- 
able for the services rendered to it. 
The Times newspaper, weighing 4 0z., 
went to Australia for ld. ; and in every 
mail bag 99 per cent. of the contents 
were other than letters, and if the argu- 
ment for special arrangements applied to 
letters, would it not apply equally to 
newspapers and packages ¢ There were 
already special arrangements for some 
classes. Every schoolmistress, every 
sailor, and every official could post 
a letter from one part of the Em- 
pire to another for Id. Why 
should that privilege be confined to those 
classes? He did not see why a school- 
mistress should be specially privileged 
to the exclusion of other classes of 
our Colonists. If the suggestion 
of his hon. Friend were not adopted, 
some difference might, at least, be 
made between the overland and long 
sea routes. Every day steamers were 
increasing in speed, and it might be 
possible to have special rates overland to 
Brindisi and have a Id. rate for the long 
ocean route. A favourite argument of a 
former Postmaster General, the late Mr. 
Raikes, was that, while the internal Id. 
post had an area of productiveness, the 
ocean post had no such productive area. 
It was remarkable that since the Debate 
of 1886 the increase in the internal 
post had been only 3° per cent., while 
that of the ocean post had been 10 
per eent., showing that the ocean post 
had an area of productiveness. He 
found from the Post Office Report that 
last year, 1891-2, there was an increase 
in Colonial parcels of 10 per cent., 
and of money from 1,400,000 to 
1,450,000, and with regard to the Cape, 
which showed the largest augmentation, 
there was no less than 10 per cent. increase. 
Our Consul at Calais stated in his 
Report for 1892 that 1,604 Indian mail 
bags had been landed at Calais in one 
day, making a total of 61,802 bags for 
the year, the largest on record. 
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“Many still remember,” he wrote,“ when 
the overland mail for India consisted of 
some 28 small boxes which, when landed from 
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the packet, could be pushed by one man in a 
small cart.” 

The hon. Member for Brighton had 
dealt with the argument that by this 
reform we should be interfering with 
the arrangements of the last Postal 
Union ; but he was bound to say 
that if the Postmaster General should 
state that we had tied our hands by any 
arrangements until the next Postal 
Congress, very great discredit would rest 
ou the officials of the Post Office. For 
years together pressure was brought to 
bear on the Australian Colonies to enter 
the Postal Union. They at last did so, 
and he hoped they had not been forced 
to make the declaration that they would 
not accept auy change of the general 
rate until the next Postal Congress had 
assembled. The Postmaster General had 
tried to make out that the Colonies were 
against the Imperial Penny Postage. If 
they were, they were officially and not 
really against the movement. But 
Australia was not the whole of the 
Empire. There were other Colonies to 
which the conditions of the Postal Union 
did not apply ; and if a start was to be 
made, the experiment could be tried in 
those other Colonies if circumstances 


Imperial 


prevented it-being tried in Australia. 
The Colonies would certainly not 


object to the reform. He believed 
they were in favour of it. The 
Postmaster General told a  deputa- 
tion that Australia objected to the ex- 
periment. Certain of the official classes 
might object, but the Colonists generally 
did not. Australia objected to the postal 
reduction to 2}d., but gladly accepted 
it when it was given. The objections 
came only from crusted officials in the 
Colonies, who did not express the opinion 
of the people. The Colonial Press was 
unauimously in favour of the change, and 
to the same effect he might quote the 
opinion of those Members of the House 
who had the largest experience and 
knowledge of the Colonies, such as the 
hon. Member for Longford, who had been 
Prime Minister of Canada, and other 
Irish Members who had lived for years 
in Australia. The Government had 
failed to make out their case that the 
Colonies were against the change. Let 
them make the change, and they would 
find that it would be cordially accepted 
by the Colonies. As to the opinion of 


Ministers themselves on the subject, the 
First Commissioner of Works had spoken 


Mr. H. Lawson 
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enthusiastically in favour of the change in 
1886. Surely they had not changed their 
minds since then ? His right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir 
Charles Dilke) had stated in The Prob- 
lems of Greater Britain—a book which 
certainly was not of a Jingo character, 
and did not support far-fetched and 
extravagant claims—that England in 
her postal communication with the 
Colonies was far behind every other 
country in Europe ; and that the Colonies 
with one accord, whether they approved 
of Federation or not, wented to see a 
change for the better in this respect. 
Indeed, he could not imagine any hon, 
Member not seeing the immense public 
benefit which would arise from the 
adoption of this reform. It was really a 
reform for the benefit of the working 
classes of the Empire, for it would bring 
them, so to speak, within hearing 
distance of each other. The change 
might not be so important now to the 


commercial classes with the existing 
rate; but cheap and easy means of 
communication were of inestimable 


benefit and advantage to the labouring 
classes. Everyone who had been in 
the Colonies knew what the arrival of a 
mail from home meant, and what pleasure 
it gave, and the easier, the cheaper, and 
the more frequent communication was 
made between friends and relatives at 
home and abroad the more happiness was 
woven into their lives. He had heard 
a gentleman who was a Member of 
this House tell an interesting and sig- 
nificant story. The hon, Member was 
in a country village, and, seeing an old 
woman leaving the post office with an 
unstamped letter in her hand, ascertained 
it was from her son in Australia and 
that she was not able to atford the 6d. 


postage. The hon. Member paid the 
postage, and the next time he was 


in the village the postmaster in- 
formed him that the reply brought £5 
for the old woman, which contributed con- 
siderably to the comforts of her home. 
That story illustrated one side of the 
advantages of a cheap postal rate 
throughout the Empire. There were 
many who desired to see the Empire 
treated as a Postal Unit, into which the 
other great English-speaking Empire of 
the world, the United States of America, 
would sooner or later enter ; and he hoped 
that official or departmental sluggishness 
would not be allowed to prevent our 
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taking advantage of a real opportunity 
thus afforded for consolidating our 
Imperial system. The least vulnerable 
armour was made up of the smallest 
links. Imperial Penny Postage would 
be a small link, but it would be a 
strong one. He hoped the House 
would emphatically record its opinion in 
favour of the reform, so that as soon as 
possible the Postmaster General might 
be able to dosomething to piece together 
what was a most important and valuable 
part of our Imperial organisation, for he 
held that the means of communication 
were not one bit less important to the 
Empire than the means of defence. He 
had great pleasure in seconding the 
Motion. 


Imperial 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in view of the recent declaration of the Post- 
master General to the effect that there are no 
serious financial or administrative objections to 
such a step, the time has come when the 
charge for the transmission of letters from the 
United Kingdom to all parts of the British 
Empire should be reduced to one penny per 
half-ounce letter,"—(WVr. Leder,) 


— instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.) : I 
rise early in the Debate for two reasons 
—in the first place, because of an alleged 
declaration said to have been made by 
me to a deputation of the Imperial 
Federation League, which forms the 
basis of the Motion my hon. Friend 
opposite has moved ; and, secondly, be- 
cause it is well the House should be put 
in possession of the real facts of the case 
before recording their votes upon the 
question, which everyone will admit is an 
interesting and important one. I am 
dealing now with the personal aspect of 
the Motion as it affectsmyself. It states 
that I said to the deputation of the Im- 
perial Federation League that there 
were no serious or financial objections to 
the adoption of Imperial Penny Postage. 
I adhere to every word I said upon that 
occasion, but perhaps some explanation 
is necessary in order to convey to the 
House exactly what I meant. The 
argument had been used by a member of 
the deputation that the reduction of the 
Colonial and Indian postage from 2)d. 
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to ld. would result in a loss to the 
Revenue of £75,000. Dealing only with 
that statement, I said I could not admit 
the accuracy of the figure, but that, as 
far as that amount was concerned, I did 
not consider that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, if on other grounds he was 
satisfied the reform was justifiable, would 
consider it a serious difficulty in meeting 
a general demand, both on the part of 
this country and the Colonies, if such 
demand existed and he had a surplus at 
his disposal. With regard to the ques- 
tion of administrative difficulty, I need 
not go further than what I said to the 
deputation. My hon. Friend the Member for 
Cirencester (Mr. Lawson) has suggested 
as an alternative to the Motion before the 
House, which is for establishing an Im- 
perial Penny Postage, what is known as 
an Ocean Penny Postage. I have only 
to say that, as far as Imperial Penny 
Postage is concerned, there is no ad- 
ministrative difficulty in the way, for all 
it would mean is the reduction of the 2}d. 
rate to a Id. rate; but Ocean Penny 
Postage, the alternative idea thrown out 
by my hon. Friend, would mean serious 
administrative difficulty. 

*Mr. H. LAWSON: I only put it for- 
ward as a future ideal, but I spoke in 
favour of Imperial Penny Postage. 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Well, I am only 
dealing with it as an alternative sugges- 
tiou—not as one suggested by my hon, 
Friend in preference to Imperial Penny 
Postage. But the Ocean Penny Postage 
would mean serious administrative 
difficulties. I do not say it would mean 
difficulties insuperable to the officials of 
the Post Office. They could, no doubt, 
overcome them. But it would mean new 
contracts, which form the heaviest item 
in the Postal Service ; and, at the same 
time, it would be a system which would 
be wholly inadequate to meet the 
legitimate desire of the public in this 
country. What the public desire is, 
first, regularity ; and, secondly, rapidity ; 
and a system of Ocean Penny Postage 
by which letters would go from the 
United Kingdom to the Colonies by sea, 
and therefore in many cases by much 
longer routes, would not meet the de- 
mands of the public. I have come to 
the conclusion that whenever the time 
comes—and | do not say it will not come 
before loug—for instituting a Penny 
Postage to the Coloniee aud India it 
would not be by an Ocean Penny 
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Postage, but by the routes which now 
exist, which are the shortest and most 
rapid routes connecting the United King- 
dom with the various branches of the 
Empire. The Ocean Penny Postage is not 
one to meet the demands of the public. In 
1888, the Government of that day intro- 
duced an alternative route to the 
Australian Colonies by sea, for which the 
charge was 4d. instead of 6d. The mails, 
of course, took a much longer time in 
delivery, and, therefore, the alternative 
route was made very little use of, and 
certainly did not justify the experiment. 
*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): Has the right hon. Gentleman 
statistics bearing out that statement ? 
Mr. A. MORLEY: I am unable to 
give the figures, but I believe it is beyond 
dispute that the public made use of it 
only to a very small extent, and certainly 
not to the extent which had been hoped 
for. I mentioned that we should have 
new Packet Contracts if an Ocean Penny 
Postage were established. I should like 
to quote some figures as to the loss on 
these Packet Contracts. On the new 
Packet Contracts, in 1889-90 there was 
an estimated loss of £281,200; in 1890-1, 
the year before the 25d. rate was estab- 
lished, the loss increased to £299,200 ; 
and in 1891-2, the year after the reduc- 
tion to 2)d., it was £414,460. I have 
come to the conclusion, then, that an 
ocean system of Penny Postage is not one 
which would meet with general approval. 
Under the old rates of 4d. and 6d. the 
Colonial and Indian mails resulted in a 
substantial loss to the Post Office. The 
Colonial and Indian mails form a large 
proportion of the charge for the Packet 
Service, and I do not think it unfair to 
say that a very large proportion of the 
figures which I mentioned represent the 
loss upon the Colonial and Indian Service 
under the old rates. In 1891, the post- 
age on Indian letters was reduced to 2}d. 
On April 17, 1890, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his Budget speech, stated 
that this reduction would entail a loss in 
a complete year of £105,000 in addition 


Imperial 
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to the loss already incurred under the old 
rates. Mr. Raikes, the Postigaster | 


General in the same year, on the 8th) mouth which he did not use, 
further | an argument I have often seen, and I 


May = stated that still a 
loss, in addition to the loss of) 
£105,000 due to the reduction to 2}d., 
which was an addition to the loss in- 
eurred under the old rate, would be 


£75,000, if the rate were still further 
Mr. A. Morley 
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reduced to Id. An estimate which I 
have made lately shows that the loss, 
if. the postage were reduced to ld, 
would be somewhere between £90,000 
and £100,000 a year; in addition to the 
£105,000 which was the result of the re- 
duction to 2}d., which was itself—as I 
have shown—an additional loss on the 
substantial loss incurred under the old 
rate. It is said that the loss would be 
compensated for by the increase that 
would take place in the correspondence, 
That is not the experience of past reduc- 
tions, and there is no reason why it should 
be the result in this case. I ask the 
House to remember that, so far as Colonial 
letters are concerned, the Post Office has 
to deal with four services—the Inland 
Service, the Channel Service, the 
Foreign Land Transit Service, and the Sea 
Transit Service—before the mails reach 
their destination. It must also be remem- 
bered that the return letter from the 
Colonies to be delivered in the United 
Kingdom has to be dealt with by the 
Post Office—that is to say, there is also 
the inland service upon the return letter 
for which the Post Office receives no re- 
numeration. A very carefully considered 
estimate of the cost of the inland ser- 
vice on an out-going letter shows 
that it is something over $d. It is 
difficult to arrive at an actual frac- 
tional estimate of the cost, but it is 
certainly over $d. But then there is a 
similar charge of $d. upon the incoming 
letter, and for the service performed on 
the incoming letter nothing is received 
by the Post Office. Therefore, on the 
outgoing letter and the return letter, the 
Post Office incurs a charge of over Id. 
for inland service alone. Under these 
circumstances, I think it will be difficult 
for my hon. Friend opposite to prove that 
an increase in the correspondence would 
recoup the Post Office for the reduction 
to a penny rate. 

*Mr. LODER: I did not say that I 
expected the increase in the correspond- 
ence would pay. On the contrary, I said 
there would be a loss. 

Mr. A. MORLEY : I am sorry I put 
an argument into my hon. Friend’s 
But it is 


think the hon. Member for Canterbury 
has used it over and over again. The 
statement I have made shows that the 
greater the correspondence, the greater 


would be the loss to the Post Office. 
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Now I come to the real difficulty of deal- 
ing with this question at the present 
time. It arises out of the Postal Con- 
gress at Vienna in 1891. There was a 
time when the Postmaster General had 
control over Colonial iutcrual postal 
arrangements. That lasted np to the 
time when Legislative Assemblies were 
granted to the Colonies, and when they 
were allowed to make their own arrange- 
ments for their internal postal aceommo- 
dation. An Act was passed in 1849 by 
which all the rights and privileges of the 
Postmaster Geueral in this connection, 
except as to the internal arrangements in 
the Colonies, were referred to the Home 
Government; but from that time the 
Postmaster General practically ceased 
altogether to have any interference with 
the arrangements for sending the mails 
from the Colonies to the United Kingdom. 
In 1874 a new phase was entered upon, 
when the universal Postal Union was 
established. The Postal Union was 
recognised by Act of Parliament in 1875, 
and in 1876 British India and in 1878 
Canada became members. Both these 
portions of the Empire were recognised 
as independent members of the Union, 
and were given all the rights and_privi- 
leges of independent members. In 1890 
the opinion of the Law Officers of the 
Crown was taken as to the power of the 
Ilome Government to alter the rates of 
postage to the Colonies, whether mem- 
bers of the Postal Union or not; and 
they, instead of the opinion which my 
hon. Friend the Member for Brighton 


has stated, gave the most definite and | 
dlistinet opinion that the Home Govern- | 


ment had no right whatever to alter the 
rates of postage to Colonies during the 
continuance of the Convention and until 
the next Postal Congress was held. 

Mr. LODER: I only quoted the 
opinion of the Law Officers with regard 
to those Colonies which were not mem- 
bers of the Postal Uniou. 

Mr. A. MORLEY: That is quite 
true. All the important Colonies are 
within the Postal Union. India is a 
member of the Postal Union, and Austral- 
asia and Canada, and we hope to get 
very shortly the others, But the opinion 
of the Law Officers at that time was 
clear and distinct with regard to those 
Colonies that were members of the 


Postal Union, and it was that the Go- 
vernment had no right to lower the rate 
of postage either with or without their 
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consent. The position of affairs wholly 
changed after the meeting of the Con- 
gress in 1891, At that time the Austral- 
asian Colonies had resisted the pressure 
that had been brought to bear upon them 
to join the Postal Union. As the Mem- 
bers of the late Government kuow per- 
fectly well, and as the late Postmaster 
General knows, they resisted the de- 
sire that had been expressed that they 
should join the Postal Union; but in 
1891 they agreed, after considerable 
difficulty and hesitation, to join the Union 
upon certain express and definite condi- 
tions. Those conditions were agreed to 
by the Congress, as I have explained to 
the House. Iam now quoting from the 
officical record of the Postal Congress of 
1891, which appointed a Sub-Committee 
to consider the question as to the terms 
upon which the Australasian Colonies 
should be allowed to enter the Postal 
Union. The Report of the Sub- 
Committee was to the effect that the re- 
presentatives of the Australasian Colonies, 
acting on their instructions, did not think 
they ought longer to resist the general 
wish, aud consequently they were about 
to apply to their Governments for autho- 
rity; but they asked, however, to be 
guaranteed in the first place against an 
immediate modification, not only of the 
sea transit rates, but of the postal rate of 
25 centimes, which was the rate settled 
by the Postal Union, The whole Con- 
gress embodied in its official record of 
the proceedings a paragraph which ex- 
plained the conditions of the Australasian 
Colonies—namely, that the postal rates 
for letters should not be modified, but 
that the Australasian Colon’es should have 
the right to maintain or establish between 
themselves postal tariffs lower than those 
of the Union. Now, I understand my 
hon. Friend to say that means they were 
not to have imposed upon them lower 
rates than 24d. ; but there was nothing 
whatever in that declaration that bears 
that out; the declaration was clear and 
distinct, that they would ‘join the Postal 
Union if they were guaranteed against a 
reduction, not only upon the rates of 
letters to England, but of letters from 
England to the Colonies, and a general 
guarantee that the rate of 2d. should 
not be reduced until the next Postal 
Convention. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): Will the right hon, Gentle- 
man read the words ? 
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Mr. A. MORLEY : Certainly, I will 


read them— 

“Tt is understood, moroever, the passage rates 

for letters of 25 centimes for 15 grammes shall 
not be modified during the same period, the 
period being until after the next quinquennial 
Congress.” 
And I would point out that what the 
Colonies wished to be guaranteed against 
was not a reduction of the rates between 
the Colonies and England or England 
and the Colonies, but to be guaranteed 
against a reduction in other parts of the 
world, as the 2}d. rate was brought about 
by the desire of other parts of the world 
to reduce their rate, and so the rate might 
be forced on them if other parts of the 
world wished further to reduce the rates. 
I have taken the opinion of the officials 
of the Foreign Office on this question. 
As the House knows, these Conventions 
are ratified; they were sent to the 
Foreign Office at Vienna where this 
Congress took place ; they are diplomatic 
documents that have a diplomatic flavour 
about them. The opinion of the Foreign 
Office is— 


“That we could not reduce the rates till the next 
Postal Conference, unless we get the unanimous 
consent of the parties to the Postal Union. 
And it goes on— 

* Although it may not be a matter of strict 
Treaty obligation, it is a question of good faith 
in giving effect to an express and recorded en- 
gagement.” 

Mr. LAWSON : Does that apply to 
other places than the Colonies ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY : Yes; but I think 
in face of that declaration—and I venture 
to submit that it is perfectly well- 
founded—my hon. Friend would be wise 
not to ask the House to pledge the Go- 
vernment to do a thing which, on these 
terms, is a breach of good faith. I think 
this is an obligation, however much we 
may differ about it, which absolutely 
binds our hands. I would only make 
just one other remark on this point. Even 
if we had not joined this undertaking not 
to lower the rates of the Postal Union, 
we are absolutely bound in honour, in the 
case of the Australian Colonies, of 
Canada, and of India, not to lowes the 
postal rates below 2$d. without their 
consent, as they were independent parties 
to the Convention. We have admitted 


them to equal rights and privileges which 
we enjoy, and under the terms of the 
Convention, which fixed 2}d. not only as 
the maximum but as the minimum rate, 
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we were precluded from lowering that 
except under circumstances of general 
agreement to that reduction. Only one 
word with regard to the opinion of the 
Colonial Governments, and hereI would 
venture to urge as an argument to those 
whose object it is to draw a closer bond 
between the United Kingdom and other 
members of the Empire whether it is not 
important that we should be certain, be- 
fore bringing about a change of this kind, 
that the Colonies are anxious for it ? 
There have been certain references made 
to newspapers—to The Star, for instance 
—as representing public feeling. I do 
not know that it represents the whole 
feeling, nor do I think the Chambers of 
Commerce in this country or in the 
Colonies represent the real, thoughtful 
public opinion on questions of this kind. 
The Postmaster General of Cape Colony, 
who was over here in September of last 
year, was interviewed, and he expressed 
his disapproval of the proposal connected 
with the name of my hon. Friend. In 
Canada the other day at Ottawa, in last 
Marci, it was proposed to reduce the in- 
land postage from 3 cents to 2 cents, and 
the Postmaster General stated the redue- 
tion in Canada was impossible. I may 
mention the argument in favour of the 
reduction was in order to assimilate the 
organisation of the inland postage with 
the United Kingdom, and the Postmaster 
General stated the reduction was impos- 
sible, as you could not compare 75,000,000 
letter writers in the United States with a 
few million in the United Kingdom, The 
question was decided by a Division, and 
was defeated on the argument of the 
Postmaster General. At Melbourne, in 
Victoria, Mr. Patterson repudiated the 
idea that consent had been yiven on 
behalf of Victoria as indicated by Mr. 
Henniker Heaton, according to a cable 
message in The Argus, to the erfect that 
it had been agreed to. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : The 
cable message stated that I had declared 
that the Colonies would agree to a 
general imposition of penny postage to 
and from the Colonies. I merely said to 
the Colonies. 

Mr. A. MORLEY: Well, at that 
time the opinion of Mr. Patterson was 
that the reduction was impossible from 
their point of view. Then in Hobart 
Town there was a proposal to reduce 
the postcard rate from 1}d. to Id. 
and to have a general reduction of the 
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inland rate from 2d. to Id., so as to 
secure an inter-colonial Id. rate. That 
was rejected without a Division, owing to 
the loss of the 2}d. postage and to finan- 
cial depression. Then, Sir, in New 
South Wales a very important statement 
was made by the Postmaster General. 
He said— 


Imperial 


“Itis estimate! that in New South Wales 
alone the reduction from 61. to 24d. resulted in 
a loss of £11,000 a year, and it is probable that 
a reduction to 1d. will result in a further loss of 
at least an equal amount.” 

He also states— 

“It is well known that even the present 

change of 2d. per half-ounce does not now 
pay.” 
And the House will bear in mind that 
some of our Colonies have increased their 
postal rate for letters from Id. to 2d., 
and then he goes on to say— 

“That in addition to the loss of £11,000 a 
year, the consequent reduction of the inland 
rate, which would necessarily have to follow 
the reduction of the rate to the United 
Kingdom, would lead to a still further loss of 
£70,000 a year for inland mails, and possibly 
another £30,000 for inter-colonial.” 

And he states, also, that in his view the 
reduction to Id. is an impossibility. I 
have stated the facts, financial and 
administrative, and the results of the 
Conference at Vienna, fully to the House, 
and I have stated that the reduction to 
ld. would mean a still further loss to 
the Postal Revenue of £100,000, and I 
have also stated there is no evidence of 
a willingness on the part of the Colonies, 
no considerable evidence of sympathy on 
the part of the Colonies with this pro- 
posed reduction. Further, our action 
is limited by the fact, first of 
all, that the principal Colonies are 
portions of the Empire, India, Australia, 
and Canada, are members of the Postal 
Conference, we have no right to reduce 
the rate of 2}d. to 1d. without the con- 
sent of those portions of the Empire 
which are members of the Postal Con- 
ference ; in the second place, we are 
absolutely precluded from taking that 
step in consequence of the guarantee 
given at Vienna in 1891. I am not 
going to criticise that guarantee. The 
object of those who represented the Post 
Office was to persuade Australia to 
become a member of the Postal Union ; 
that object everyone will agree with, 
and I am not inclined to criticise their 
action in assenting to the conditions. I 
do not say the time may not come—I 
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think very likely it may come—when that 
obligation having come to an end, when 
we have evidence that we may have of a 
willingness on the part of the Colonies 
to agree to a reduction, when possibly the 
wave of depression, which has not only 
affected this country but the Colonies, 
may happily come to an_ end, 
and when we may have a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with a substantial 
surplus at his back, I do not say the 
time may not come when this country 
will be willing to sacrifice a certain part 
of its Revenue in order to bring about the 
change advocated. But I do most 
earnestly say that in my opinion it is 
impossible for the Government, or for 
any Government, to agree to this pro- 
posal ; and I therefore hope that the House 
of Commons, however much they may 
sympathise with the general object that 
underlies the Motion, will decline to give 
it support. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, 
he must first make it clear that the 
object they had in view was that the 
domestic rate of postage should be ex- 
tended to all parts of the Empire—that 
was to say, that the domestic rate of 
postage between England, Ireland, and 
Scotland should be extended to the 
Colonies, because they contended that the 
cost of carrying a letter from here to 
Australia was no greater than carrying 
it from here to Ireland or to Jersey. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
had most happily and truly said “ that 
the inhabitants of New Zealand or 
Tasmania were no less dear to them than 
the inhabitants of Kent or Surrey.” He 
asked the House to give practical effect 
to the Prince’s words by making uniform 
our Imperial penny postage, so that it 
would be no dearer to our people to 
correspond with one another whether in 
the Antipodes or in Ireland. Before going 
into the main question, probably he had 
better reply at once to the arguments of 
the Postmaster General. The first thing 
the right hon. Gentleman placed before 
them was that when all the sea postage 
was reduced from 6d. to 4d. to Australia 
there was no great increase iu the corre- 
spondence. The right hon. Gentleman 
must have been misled or he could not 
have made a statement of that kind, 
because considering the unpopular rate 
there was a very large increase in the 
correspondence, for in one year over 
600,000 letters came by sea from 
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Australia. In answer to questions the 
late Mr. Raikes, when Postmaster 
General, gave replies which showed the 
increasing popularity of the 4d. rate over 
the 6d. rate. The 2}d. rate was not a 
popular rate, and he was not surprised 
that the increase of correspondence had 
not been so great as could be wished. 
The popular rate was Id. rate. He did 
not wish to enter into an argument with 
the Postmaster General as to the technical 
difficulties before him, but he desired to 
bring before the House this fact : that last 
year there was an exchange of 3,800,000 
letters at 2}d. each between England 
and Australia, and there were carried in 
the same bags 9,000,600 newspapers at 
Id. each ; and it was insulting to common 
sense to say that if the newspapers could 
be carried at 1d. the letters could not be 
carried at ld. too. The Post Office 
Returns showed that by the same mail 
from England there were despatched on 
a certain day 3,410 lbs. of letters for 
Australia and India and 41,000 lbs. of 
newspapers and other matter. The 
revenue from each was almost exactly 
equal. Taking the Returns of our Post 
Office, the French and Italian Govern- 
ment made its charges for the transit of 
these mails across the Continent without 
ever touching them at all. But they 
charged 5d. for 2}1bs. of newspapers and 
8s. 4d. for 2}lbs. of letters. Was this 
tair? He could get a special train 
from Calais to Brindisi for £500, and 
the Postmaster General had to pay 
£1,200. Scandals like these ought to 
command the attention of the House of 
Commons, because they showed that there 
was a margin amply sufficient to allow of 
the reduction of the charges for postage. 
The Postmaster General quoted a Report 
of the Postmaster General of the Cape of 
Good Hope, but the Postmaster at the 
Cape was exactly in the same position as 
Sir Arthur Blackwood—he was a respon- 
sible Government official. The Cape 
papers were enthusiastically in favour of 
the scheme, and the Cape Government 
had devoted enormous sums to establish 
penny postage throughout a vast portion 
of South Africa, and if letters gould 
be carried throughout that colony for 
ld., it was absurd to say that we 
could not carry them across the ocean 
for 1d. He was amazed at what had 
fallen from the Postmaster General 


Imperial 


about Australia, for he had shown letters 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer from 


Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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influential colonists stating they were 
rejoiced at the proposal to establish a 
penny postage, and if it was started by 
England as a domestic postal arrange- 
ment they would gladly distribute our 
letters. He maintained that the officials 
in this country had never seriously and 
honestly considered the question, or fairly 
consulted the Colonies on the subject. 
He relied on the present Postmaster 
General’s statement to the deputation 
that “even greater difficulties than the 
present had been met and overcome by 
the capable postal officials of this country.” 
Last year we practically made £250,000 
by our arrangement with the Postal 
Union, because England sent out 5,550,000 
letters and received the postage of them, 
while other countries received the postage 
for 4,000,000 letters which they sent us. 
England sent five letters outwards to 
every four she received. He had now to 
approach a very serious matter. The 
Postmaster General had distinctly stated 
that the Postmaster General of Canada 
was against penny postage. The right 
hon. Gentleman, however, did not quote 
the most important statement made by 
the Postmaster General of Canada. In 
that statement, in reference to his (Mr. 
Heaton’s) proposal for a penny postage 
to all parts of the Empire, the Postmaster 
General of Canada said— 

“It is a grand project, and personally I 

should like to see it accepted by the Dominion. 
Whatever the Imperial Authorities may do in 
the matter of reducing the postage of corre- 
spondence sent from England to the Colonies is 
for them to decide. If they adopt Mr. Heaton’s 
scheme | shall be glad to hear of it.” 
Could a responsible Minister have 
spoken more plainly or strongly ? 
Surely a statement of that kind ought to 
have been brought under the attention of 
the Postmaster General. 

Mr. A. MORLEY said, he quoted 
from a statement which showed that the 
Postmaster General of Canada was op- 
posed to any proposal for reduction in 
the rate of postage. 

*Mr. HENNIKER HEATON said, 
the Postmaster General of Canada 
opposed any reduction of postage 
throughout Canada, but he did not oppose 
any reduction of postage in England. 
At the present time the United States 
sent letters to all parts of Canada, weigh- 
ing under one ounce, for ld. We had 
universal halfpenny postage for news- 
papers and all printed matter two ounces 
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in weight throughout the British Empire. 


Imperial 


To-day we had penny postage for 
letters under half an ounce to all 
parts of the Empire for soldiers and 
sailors. It was remarkable that the postal 
officials should have made such an outery 
about Imperial Penny Postage, consider- 
ing that it wasalready in full operation for 
a limited class—namely, the Forces of 
the Crown serving abroad. The follow- 
ing paragraph was taken from The Post 
Office Guide :—- 

“Non - commissioned officers, schoolmasters, 
schoolmistresses, private soldiers, seamen, 
writers in Her Majesty’s Navy, whether serving 
on sea or land, in a British Possession or Foreign 
Country, the Cape Mounted Rifles, and en- 
rolled pensioners in Canada, can send and 
receive prepaid letters not exceeding the weight 
of half an ounce for a postage of 1d.” 

Seventy thousand soldiers in India and 
sailors in Australia and Canada enjoyed 
this privilege. With such facts as 
these before them, he contended there was 
no valid argument against the scheme for 
the penny postage of letters. E very year 
there were something like from 250,000 
to 300,000 emigrants leaving our shores, 
many of them never to return, They 
went forth tracking their way through 
the bush and over prairies, bridging 
mighty rivers, levelling mountains, fer- 
tilising deserts, building new cities, and 
adding more wealth to our Empire. He 
contended it was the highest policy to 
encourage these people to communicate 
with their friends at home. But this 
2hd. rate had a bad effect upon corre- 
spondence, and in a few years they 
dropped writing altogether, and forgot 
the old country. It would interest the 
House of Commons to know what these 
emigrants did for the people in the old 
country. Last year there were sent in 
money orders from the Cape of Good 
Hope £184,756; from other parts of 
Africa, £92,878 ; from Australia, 
£344,196 ; from India, £142,322 ; from 
New Zealand, £72,630; from the West 
Indies, £200,151; and from other 
Colonies, £70,114; from Canada, 
£215,723 ; making a total of £1,323,670, 
He considered they should do all they 
could to encourage correspondence, even 
from that point of view. This money 
came in small money orders from 10s. to 
£5, and was most acceptable to the 
old people at home to pay their 
rent, buy food, and other comforts. 


He said it lay with us to grant the 
people at home and abroad this great 
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boon of cheap correspondence. The 
letters that would result from it might 
be regarded as so much good seed which 
would yield a harvest by promoting 
trade, and creating a feeling of sympathy 
throughout the Empire such as had not 
been created by any Act of Parliament, 
In reply to another objection by the 
postal officials, he would give the 
answer he gave for the information of 


Mr. Raikes— 


“The other objection raised is that Penny 
Postage is impossible, because each country 
ought to have one penny per letter, and so the 
postage ought to be twopence. The answer is 
very simple. Will any one say that it costs 
more to send a letter from here to France than 
from here to Ireland? A great confusion, too, 
arises on the question of delivery. If I get 10 
million letters in Liverpool from London for 
delivery on board a ship then bound for New 
York, and receive in exchange there 10 million 
letters from New York for delivery in London, 
both in sealed bags, I shall have to deliver to 
the parties to whom the letters are addressed 
only 10 million letters, and not 20 million 
letters, I shall have received the penny postage, 
in other words, on 10 million letters which I 
have collected and delivered. It is really one 
transaction, plus the cost of sea conveyance. I 
trust I have made the matter clear ; that sending 
10 million letters to be delivered in another 
country, and in exchange delivering 10 million 
letters from another country, only amounts to 
one transaction. Another advantage we get— 
or at least the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
gets—is in exchange. Under the Postal Union 
every country keeps its own postage, and the 
country to which the letters are sent undertakes 
the delivery without charge. But we in England 
send away to foreign parts five letters on which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer of England 
receives full postage, and we receive from abroad 
only four letters which the foreign Chancellors 
of the Exchequer receive postage on. England 
made last year a quarter of a million sterling by 
this little transaction. Let us, then, listen no 
more to this stupid argument that we should 
have twopence on every letter. To put the 
matter another way. There are two main 
sources of expenditure—for collection and dis- 
tribution ; the cost of carriage being compara- 
tively unimportant. Now, on our outgoing 
letters we are save the cost of distribution, and 
on incoming letters the cost of collection. 
Practically, therefore, it is but one transaction, 
as above contended, Let us always remember 
that to-day we can send a newspaper under 
four ounces in weight to every part of the 
civilised world for a penny. Surely we can 
send a letter, the eighth of this weight, for the 
same money.” 


The Postmaster General said he was 
against Ocean Penny Postage, but he 
would ask him at least to give it a trial, 
and he could assure him it would entail 
no loss. He would like to call attention 
to the obstinacy of the postal officials, 
On a recent oceasion, he and three other 
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gentlemen offered to the late Chancelior 
of the Exchequer to sign a guarantee 
against all loss if the right hon. Gentle- 
mau would establish a peuny postage to 
all parts of the Empire. That offer was 
declined, and he thought it very unfair 
that the Post Office officials of this 
country should be so strong as to induce 
the Postmaster General and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to reject such a 
necessary reform. He heartily supported 
the Motion. And he begged hon. Mem- 
bers to show by their vote that evening 
that the love of Britannia for her chil- 
dren was not less deep, not less wide, 
than the ocean which was at once the 
highway and the bulwark of her Empire. 
*sik J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.): 1 feel bound to say a few words 
on this occasion, because I have so 
recently been in charge of the Depart- 
ment now presided over by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and necessarily 
have had under my consideration this 
proposal, which, undoubtedly, has re- 
ceived a large measure of popular sup- 
port. The Member for Brighton, who 
introduced the subject, referred to the 
popular favour with which it had been 
received ; and my hon. Friend who has 
just sat down—who has associated his 
name with this matter, and also with 
very many measures of reform—refers to 
a wider circle of adherents for the 
project. It is always very depressing 
to have to meet large and popular 
proposals with commonplace objections ; 
but, nevertheless, I think we must 
be largely swayed in this House by 
material considerations. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in his interesting 
speech the other night, referred to the 
somewhat thoughtless manner in which 
even Members of this House give their 
adhesion to flattering and promising 
schemes without regard to their financial 
effects, and we are at this moment amart- 
ing under the effects of undue and, per- 
haps, sometimes thoughtless liberality. 
I am sure none of us, for a moment, re- 
gret that hard-working men should be 
better paid, and perhaps no money is 
given with greater satisfaction by this 
House than that which is voted for the 
better payment of the Public Service. I 
am sure we are all glad that the nume- 
rous persous in the service of the State, 
and especially in the Post Office, are now 
receiving, for the most part, higher 
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wages than they were a few years ago. 
Mr. Henniker Heaton 
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The right hon. Gentleman has reminded 
us that we are paying nearly £500,000 
more this year for these higher wages 
than we were a yeer ago, and that 
forms no iuconsiderable fraction of the 
additional Id. in the Income Tax 
which has been imposed to meet the 
deficit. The right hon. Gentleman has 
stated that foreign mails were carried at 
a loss a few years ago. There was a 
loss of, I think, £100,000 when the 
former rate of 5d. and 6d. was reduced 
to 2)d., and there will be a loss of 
another £100,000 if the proposal of my 
right hon. Friend be carried into effect. 
That is a very serious consideration, 
The Postal Revenue is not declining. It 
grows in spite of the heavy weight it 
has to bear. It makes up for the falling 
off in the Telegraph Revenue, and from 
other causes. But though long-suffering, 
it is not omnipotent, and it would be very 
easy indeed for this House, by yielding 
to the demand for more liberality on one 
side or the other, to do away with the 
greater part of this surplus which. still 
accrues from the Post Office. It has 
been shown that £500,000 may be got 
rid of by only a very moderate increase 
to the salaries of employés of the Post 
Office—an increase with which, I regret 
to say, they are not all perfectly satis- 
fied. It is, therefore, possible to see how 
easy it would be to get rid of any surplus. 
There are many who think that the Post 
Office ought not to bea Revenne-earning 
Department, and no doubt its primary 
object is to be of service to the State. 
But, at the same time, the House will 
remember how few are our resources. 
Our items of Revenue have been reduced 
year by year until we have got very few, 
and in time of emergency we have hardly 
any to which we can turn for relief except 
the Income Tax, which is a mode of 
obtaining relief that ought to be reserved 
for times of great emergency. If we are 
to give up this handsome surplus from 
the Post Office, nothwithstanding the 
large boons we have given to the public 
of late years, I would say there are some 
other branches of expenditure the public 
would derive more benefit from 
than what is now proposed. Why 
should we carry mails to all parts of the 
world at an increasing loss? The penny 
postage bears a loss. The hon. Member 
for Canterbury spoke just now of being 
able to carry newspapers at Id. all 
over the world, and of printed matter 
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being carried in such quantities for 4d. which are felt in all parts of the country. 
Owing to the great concessions made in We must, I think, now rest on our oars 
late years in the extension of the $d. alittle until the revenue is somewhat re- 
post, enormous numbers of circulars are couped, as I hope it will be recouped a 
to-day carried over the Kingdom at the great deal by the increased facilities 
3d. rate. They are not, however, carried given. But it is a matter of experiment, 
at a profit, and the long-suffering penny and we must wait a few years and see 
post bears a loss. Why are those who whether that result will be obtained. 
pay this ld. postage still to bear the As the hon. Member for Cirencester says, 
weight, not only of this loss, but also of the fact that the Revenue is not increas- 
an increased loss resulting from a re- ing is no reason why reform should 
duction in the rate of postage on letters cease; but still we cannot go on with 
to the Colonies ? My hon. Friend says reforms at the same rate until the revenue 
that because the letters of certain classes has recovered from the fall caused by 
are carried for Id. the letters of the reason of the reductions which have been 
general public should also be carried at made for the public benefit. I venture 
that rate. I do not think that contention to think we should wait a short time at 
will bear examination. We send our least before further reductions are made ; 
soldiers and sailors all over the world but we shall join with every Party in 
without consulting their convenience for the House, I am sure, in the desire to 
a moment. They are often separated make any further reductions and improve- 
from their families. They donot receive meuts that the Public Revenue will admit. 
an increase of pay by reason of their Meanwhile, F hope the House will see 
place of service, and this cheap postage ; that the charge now proposed would 
is a privilege given them by reason | not be judicious. In fact, we are not, in 
of their service to the public. It} honour, at liberty to carry it out at the 
does not follow, because the Govern- | present time. 

ment carry the letters of these people at Tur FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
a cheaper rate, that the burden of the loss | | gue cigirt Ce 
caused by that cheaper rate should fall SURY (Mr. W. E. GLAbsTONE, Edlin- 
on the taxpayers, and that if we lose ; burgh, Midlothian): It is not necessary 
money in the Post Office it is to be met | for any speaker to detain the House for 
by taxation elsewhere. I say we ought | @ very long time on this question, not 
not to tax one class for the benefit of | even for one who, like my right hon. 
another, There are, briefly, three reasons | Friend who has just spoken, has had 
why I support the Postmaster General. | practical experience in the particular 
In the first place, it is not right that the | Department. This is a subject in which 
taxpayer should be obliged to bear the | the House may be in danger of placing 
burden of a revenue loss for the benefit | itself in a false position if it should allow 
of a limited class, Secondly, it is not | itself to be drawn by the attractions of 
right that the further postal reforms which | a very agreeable kind on to the general 
are much required in many directions | grounds of a very desirable proposition, 
are to be hampered and postponed by | It would be very unfortunate if we were 
reason of undue liberality in one direc- | to take a step which would prove impru- 
tion; and thirdly, I say, we are precluded | dent in view of finances, a step which, 
as a matter of honour by an international | under the circumstances, not only of the 
agreement — entered into in the public | relations between the countries of the 
interest, and greatly for the public | world, but also different parts of the same 
benefit—from reducing the postage lower | Empire, requires careful consideration, 
than the present Union rate. This | Although, strictly speaking, we cannot 
uniform Union rate is a great boon | havea Treaty between us and one of our 
indeed. It has been sought for for | Colonies, it is perfectly plain that we 
years, and now we have established this | may have a covenant between us and any 
uniform moderate rate throughout the | of the Colonies just as binding as if it 
world ; and I venture to say,seeing that it | were a Treaty. But let us look how this 
amounts to a reduction in all cases of half, | matter stands in the matter of finance. 
and in some cases more, ithas proved avery | It cannot be said, certainly, that the 
great boon indeed to the public. We | question isa very large one. The Motion 
have, of late years, carried reforms in the | recites that the Postmaster General has 
Post Office of unexampled liberality | stated that “there are no serious financial 
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or administrative objections ” to the pro- 
posal. Undoubtedly there are no admini- 
strative objections—that is to say, the 
machinery of the Post Office, which 
carries all this traffic upon the rate of 
2hd., is quite adequate, and would re- 
quire, I suppose, no change to carry it 
on at any other rate, whether higher or 
lower. With regard to no financial diffi- 
culty, I think the House must consider 
that, although there is no financial 
difficulty when one considers the great 
resources of the country and the fact that 
the House of Commons is always ready 
to impose taxation for worthy purposes, 
we cannot say that it is barred by abso- 
lute financial necessity. But can you 
say that you have the money in hand ? 
Is there a surplus on which you can 
count with a reasonable confidence ? 
Now, my right hon. Friend the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has reduced his 
surplus to the very smallest sum that 
he could venture to leave it at. As 
everybody knows, and nobody better 
than myself, if any Chancellor of the 
Exchequer were to make his calculations 
upon the supposition of any considerable 
surplus — £500,000 or £1,000,000 — it 
would be soon run in upon, and it would 
soon disappear. But my right hon. Friend 
has been content, or he has forced himself 
to be content, with the modest sum of 
£170,000 for the year. It may be said 
that if you take £90,000 from that sum 
it leaves £80,000. I do not wish to 
press the matter too far, but the House 
will remember that this modest surplus 
has been proposed, not upon a rising, but 
a falling Revenue. If it be, as it is, a 
falling Revenue—and even if we be not 
disposed to indulge in pessimistic caleu- 
lations—it is obvious that the margin 
which has been supplied by the surplus 
cannot be considered a very large one to 
place at our disposal. As to whether 
we shall get the whole of it or not, 
probably, judging from recent oceur- 
rences, we may assume that we shall 
not get it rather than that we shall. 
So much for finance: but there is one 
point to consider with reference to this 
subject. All over the country, especially 
In its remoter parts, there are multitudes 
of people longing for improved postal 
arrangements, which we do not deny 
them, but which we are compelled to 
postpone. It is, therefore, not a denial 


that we wish to offer to this proposition ; 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone 


{COMMONS} 
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on the contrary, it must be understood 
that we should be glad to be in a con- 
dition, not only to speak in favour of the 
terms of the proposition, but likewise to 
give it immediate effect were it in our 
power. I do not understand—indeed, Sir, 
it isundeniable—that many of our Colonies 
are not only not concurring with us, but 
are indifferent to this proposal. It would 
be a strange thing, therefore, if the 
House of a Commons, with a doubtful 
surplus, should not employ it in the 
legitimate wants of our fellow-subjects 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland, but 
should ery out for this new arrangement 
with the Colonies when we say that we 
cannot afford to give it, and should insist 
on making arrangements with the Colo- 
nies which are actually averse to the 
beneficial proposal. I stand, not on the 
word “ Treaty,” but on the word “ Cove- 
nant.” We have covenants which it 
may be impossible for the Government 
without a breach of honour to break at 
the present time. Our duty is to consult 
those who are conversant with the subject- 
matter of the proposal, and are accustomed 
to deal with it on the obligations of their 
official duty and subject to the responsi- 
bility of having to give an account to 
this Assembly. There are two authorities 
to which we naturally look : the persons 
holding official charges in the Foreign 
Department and the Law Officers of the 
Crown. It will be admitted that their 
declarations, when clear and unequivocal, 
form the weightiest evidence. The opinion 
of the Foreign Office is this. They 
think it clear that we could not reduce 
the rates until the next Postal Conference 
some few years hence, unless we get the 
unanimous consent of the parties to the 
Postal Union—that is to say, the consent, 
not only of the Colonies, which alone are 
embraced in the terms of the Motion, but 
the consent of all the independent parties 
to the Postal Union as well with whom 
the covenant is made. 

“It was a question of good faith in giving 
effect to an expressed and recorded engage- 
ment.” 

Then the Law Officers of the Crown, in 
1890, said that— 

“ Her Majesty's Government was not entitled 
to establish such lower rates of postage either 
with foreign countries or with the Colonies who 
were parties to the Convention, but they could 
establish rates with Colonies not parties to the 


Convention without regard to the regulations 
of the Postal Union.” 
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I submit that in all cases like these we 
are bound to act on the best evidence 
accessibie to us. It may be said that we 
should go to the Colonies and invite them 
to give their consent. But the period 
likely to elapse between the present time 
and the revision of the Postal Convention 
would be consumed in correspondence, 
and I do not think we are in a condition 
to go to the Colonies and make that pro- 
posal to them. There was so great an 
aversion to enter into the Convention now 
subsisting on the part of Australia that 
those Colonies only entered it upon the 
express condition that no such change 
as that now proposed should be made 
during the existence of the present 
agreement. We firmly believe that this 
is a question between keeping and byeak- 
ing engagements. We are an Executive 
Government, and I ask the House of 
Commons to place themselves in our 
position. Suppose the parts reversed, 
and instead of its being our part to give 
effect to this Motion it was our part to 
pass the Motion and impose it on the 
House of Commons, and then when the 
House came to consider the mode of 
giving it effect they were to find that it 
involves a breach of agreement, I ask— 
Would the House of Commons proceed 
with that engagement ? Certainly it 
would not. Well, Sir, that is the posi- 
tion in which the House would stand if 
the responsibility appertaining to us were 
reversed. That is the position in which 
we stand with respect to the actual case 
before us. I implore hon. Members to 
consider whether they can doubt what 
would be our duty with respect to any 
question, from whatever source arising, 
which imposed upon the Government the 
necessity of what is commonly termed, 
in homely phrase, a breach of faith. I 
have every confidence that before the 
three years elapse the financial objections 
would in ail probability have entirely 
disappeared, and in respect of the engage- 
ments of the Government your hands 
will be free, and you can then go forward 
without any reproach of conscience or 
honour to the fulfilment of objects which 
are altogether laudable and in which we 
all sympathise. 


Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I do not like to give a 
silent vote on this occasion. For several 


years the hon. Member for Canterbury 
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pressed this Motion upon the late Govern- 
ment, and we found it to be our duty to be 
deaf to his entreaties, although they 
were extremely persistent, and couched in 
the most pressing and eloquent language. 
Under these circumstances, I ask myself 
whether, because I have crossed from 
one side of the House to another, I have 
found salvation and changed my opinions. 
After the opinion of the Law Officers of 
the Crown, which has been read by the 
right hon. Gentleman, it would be per- 
fectly impossible for me, and for those 
who have acted in close connection with 
me, to act in breach of the covenant into 
which we ourselves entered. It would 
be very desirable, indeed, for us now to 
undertake the change ; but in face of the 
fact that there is no margin on which we 
can calculate financially, and still more 
on the ground urged by the Prime 
Minister, that it would involve a breach of 
faith, I donot see how the House can assent 
to the proposal of my hon. Friend. I do 
not see how, considering the engagement. 
entered into with Australia, we can now 
pass a Resolution which would practi- 
cally be a breach of that engagement. 


Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Dulwich) said, the matter was 
one of great importance, and he believed 
the change would be very beneficial and 
would increase the Revenue of the Post 
Office. He should not vote for the 
Motion on the present occasion if the 
Postmaster General gave an undertaking 
that he would not enter into covenants 
which would for the future preclude the 
House from adopting any such Resolu- 
tion. It was stated that the loss in- 
volved by the change would be £90,000; 
but, as he had said, the subject was an 
important one, affecting the population in 
all parts of the world, and he thought 
that sum might well be spared out of the 
surplus appertaining to the Post Office. 


Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) : I think the House may be said 
to be unanimously in favour of the pro- 
posal being adopted when the favourable 
financial moment arrives. I would sug- 
gest, therefore, to the hon. Gentleman 
behind me (Mr. Loder) that the words 
should be eliminated from the Resolution 
which would bind the House to imme- 
diate action, and that at the end of the 
Resolution the words be added—* So 
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soon as circumstances may admit of the 
adoption of that course.” 

*Mr. LAWSON said, he had no ob- 
jection to the Mover of the Resolution 
agreeing to the course suggested by the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcovrt, Derby): 
I entirely concur that it is desirable to 
avoid a Division on this subject. The 
Government desire at the proper time, 


{COMMONS} 
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CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) ACT 


(1886) AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 236.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. P. McHUGH (Leitrim, N.) 


objected. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 


ham, Bordesley) said, he would appeal 
to the hon. Gentleman not to press his 
objection. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


when the finances of the country permit, | next, 


and when the assent of the Colonies has 
been obtained, to carry out the object 
advocated in the Resolution. I hope the 
hon. Member the Mover of the Resolu- 
tion and the right hon. Member (Mr. 
James Lowther) will be satisfied with 
that declaration, and will not attempt to 
write words into the Amendment. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER: I hope 
the House will accept the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

*Mr. LODER said, after what had 
been said by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer he would accept the suggestion 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Lowther). 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Supply—Committee Monday 


next. 


upon 


BARGE OWNERS LIABILITY (No. 2) 
BILL.—(No. 239.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 


time.” 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON 
(Tower Hamlets, Stepney) said, the Bill 
should have been properly printed. 


It being Midnight, the Debate stood 
adjourned, 
Debate to be resumed upon Friday 
next. 
RATING OF MACHINERY BILL.—(No. 1.) 
COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
Mr. TOMLINSON objected, 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 





Mr. James Lowther 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Saturday, 29th April 1893. 





COMMISSION. 


following Bills the 


received 


The 


Royal Assent. 


Army (Annual), 
Regimental Debts (Consolidation). 
House adjourned at a quarter past Ten 


o'clock, to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, 29th April 1893. 





The House met at Ten of the clock 
in the morning. 

Message to attend the Lords Com- 
missioners ;— 

The House went ;—and, being re- 
turned ;— 


ROYAL ASSENT. 

Mr. SrEAKER reported the Royal As- 
sent to,— 

Army Annual Act, 1893. 

Regimental Debts Act, 1893. 

Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of Friday 28th April, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House without 
Question put. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes after 
Ten o'clock till Monday next, 
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Evicted Tenants 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Monday, Ist May 1893. 


Several Lords—Took the Oath. 
TENANTS COMMISSION 
(IRELAND). 

ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
*Tuoe Marquess of LONDONDERRY 


said, their Lordships would allow that 


EVICTED 


he was making no incorrect statement 
when he said that they had had very con- 
siderable experience of the reluctance in- 
variably displayed by noble Lords op- 
posite since 1886 with regard to the dis- 
cussion of subjects connected with Ire- 
land. But he ventured to say the con- 
duct of Her Majesty’s Government on 
Friday last entirely eclipsed any former 
reticence that they had displayed in dis- 
cussing Irish affairs. A Motion bearing 
on the Evieted Tenants Commission was 
raised on Friday last—a Motion of such 
importance that, although the state of 
Business in the House of Commons was 
very heavy, « day was devoted to the 
discussion of the Report. The Motion 
in their Lordships’ House was moved 
and supported by two noble Lords op- 
posite, in speeches of singular ability, in 
which they criticised and discussed the 
most important items in connection with 
that Commission in speeches which 
oceupied an hour and a half—and those 
speeches were hot one moment too long 
—and what was the action of the Repre- 
sentative of the Government on that 
oceasion ? The noble Lord (Lord 
Acton)—and he spoke of him with a 
feeling of great respect—dealt with 
those arguments and criticisms in the 
briefest possible manner, and he never 
attempted to answer them. If he did he 
would have found the task a most 
difficult one. The noble Lord read an 
answer in words put down on a sheet of 
paper, in a very few lines, in all 
probability written in the Irish Office. 
It would have done just as well if he had 
had the answer on Monday, when notice 
was given, as on Friday last when the 
Debate took place. If the matter had 
not been so serious, if it had not been 
so important, the action of the noble 
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Lord would have been comical and 
ludicrous. He ventured to say that 
never in the annals of political history 
had a Member of a responsible Govern- 
ment been put up to defend the Report 
of a Commission of so extraordinary, so 
monstrous, a character. Anybody who 
had any acquaintance with Ireland could 
have but one opinion with regard to that 
Commission—namely, that although 
ostensibly called a Commission to re-in- 
state tenants, it was in reality a Com- 
mission dictated and commanded by the 
authors and promoters of the Plan of 
Campaign to re-instate them in the good 
opinion of their unfortunate dupes who, 
beguiled by their promises and overcome 
by coercion—for there was coercion in 
the Plan of Campaign as he would 
shortly show their Lordships — now 
found themselves homeless and penniless, 
and, in the eye of the law, less than 
fraudulent bankrupts. On these grounds 
the issuing of that Commission was nothing 
short of a public scandal. In the first 
place, the mere fact of issuing the Com- 
mission was giving effect to the Plan of 
Campaign, for he was certain that none 
of their Lordships would contradict him 
when he said that if the Plan of Cam- 
paign had never been set on foot the Com- 
mission never would have been issued. 
Secondly, the issue of that Commission 
proved that if only criminality was per- 
sisted in, its object would be enforced by 
those whose duty it was not to promote, 
but to punish crimes. In the third place, 
the issue of that Commission was most 
pernicious and demoralising to honest 
tenants, who in many cases had had great 
difficulty, but who had endeavoured to 
meet, and had succeeded in meeting, their 
just obligations. It was demoralising to 
see a Commission appointed simply to re- 
ward men who were not only dishonest, 
but were guilty of criminality. In the 
fourth place—and this was the strongest 
objection of all—-to remove a Judge from 
his legitimate functions in London to give 
effect to what was practically a criminal 
conspiracy was very much like making 
that Judge an instrument in the aiding 
and abetting of crime. In the view he 
had taken of the matter and in calling 
this a criminal conspiracy, he was 
supported by far stronger authority than 
his own. The Irish Judges had not 
hesitated to describe the Plan of Cam- 
paign as illegal, and the Pope of Rome 
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had declared it to be immoral, He would 
ask noble Lords opposite to answer one 
of two questions. Did they or did they 
not agree with the opinions of the Judges 
of the land and of the Pope of Rome? If 
they did not agree with those opinions it 
was their bounden duty to say why they 
disagreed. If they did agree with those 
opinions, why had they not denounced— 
why did they not denounce—the Plan of 
Campaign ? If their Lordships could 
read the hearts of noble Lords opposite 
they would know the reason why. They 
would know that if noble Lords opposite 
denounced the Plan of Campaign they 
would not long be sitting on those 
Benches. Nobie Lords opposite knew 
full well that they were kept in power by 
the authors and promoters of the Plan of 
Campaign, who were nothing less than 
the patrons of the present Government. 
The Prime Minister had gone somewhat 
further than noble Lords opposite ; he had 
put forward extenuating circumstances in 
favour of this criminal conspiracy. Mr. 
Gladstone did not hesitate to say in 1886 
or 1887, at Hampstead, thatthe origin of 
the Plan of Campaign was due to the re- 
jection of Mr. Parnell’s Bill in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Gladstone said that to 
please his Irish followers, but a more in- 
accurate statement was never made. Mr. 
Gladstoye should have known that if Mr. 
Parnell’s Bill had been passed, on the 
four largest estates upon which the Plan 
of Campaign was put in force—the 
Massereene, the Luggacurren, the Cool- 
greany, and the Vandeleur estates—not 
one-third of the tenants on those estates 
would have benefited by the provisions of 
the Bill, and the remainder would have 
had to pay into Court under that Bill 
more than the landlords demanded. The 
real origin of the Plan of Campaign must 
have been known to Mr. Gladstone and 
to noble Lords opposite, because they 
had been told it by their own 
followers. Mr. Redmond in 1886 stated 
that it was originated simply for the pur- 

se of making the government of Ire- 
land under the ordinary law impossible. 
The noble Earl who introduced the 
subject (Lord Camperdown) quoted 


authorities to show that it was started as 
a great political engine to fight coercion, 
but he did not quote the words of its 
real author and originator (Mr. Harring- 
ton), who stated that the Plan of Cam- 
paign had been started as a_ political 


The Marquess of Londonderry 
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engine, and not as an agrarian one. It 
was really to whitewash the authors of 
the Plan of Campaign that the Commis- 
sion was granted and held, and he 
reiterated that to originate « Commission 
for such a purpose was nothing more or 
less than a public scandal. He had no 
desire te enter into the constitution of 
the Commission, and would simply 
remark that he doubted whether any 
public Commission was ever before issued 
and held on which one of the parties in- 
terested was not represented. As to the 
action of the Judge who presided over 
this Commission, he thought it was a 
significant fact that Mr. Justice Mathew 
read his opening remarks from a paper 
before him. Was that of itself a usual 
proceeding ? Why were those remarks 
written beforehand, and read ? It proved 
at once that Mr. Justice Mathew had 
made up his mind long before he came 
into Court that he would prejudge and 
condemn Lord Clanricarde. He appealed 
to the learned Lord on the Woolsack to 
say whether there was any precedent for 
such a course of action, and whether he 
could defend that action. It had been 
the habit of the members of the National 
League and of the Plan of Campaign to 
disparage Lord Clanricarde as a harsh 
and rack-renting landlord. Though he 
had no personal acquaintance with Lord 
Clanricarde, he had some knowledge, 
derived during the time he had the 
honour to represent Her Majesty in Ire- 
land, in reference to the management of 
his property, and he desired to take that 
opportunity of directly contradicting the 
disparaging statements referred to. Lord 
Clanricarde’s property was singularly low 
let—lower let than that of any other land- 
lord in the West of Ireland ; and _ this 
assertion was corroborated by the fact 
that although a Fair Rent Court was 
established to enable the tenants to get 
their rents reduced, very few of them 
went into that Court, and those who did 
obtained trifling reductions. But whe- 
ther Lord Clanricarde was a harsh land- 
lord or not, he had a right to demand 
justice and fair treatment at the hands of 
the Commission, especially when that 
Commission was presided over by one of 
Her Majesty's Judges, and neither 
justice nor fair treatment did Lord 
Clanricarde get on that occasion. The 
evidence, on the contrary, was entirely 
one-sided, and was given mainly in the 
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interests, as he had said, of the 
authors and originators of the Plan of 
Campaign. This was the case with the 
evidence of Mr. Roche, who was not a 
tenant of Lord Clanricarde’s, but a pro- 
fessional agitator. Mr. Carson, as the 
representative of Lord Clanricarde, asked 
to be allowed to cross-examine this wit- 
ness, and was told by the Commissioners 
that he might do so after luncheon. But 
when the Court resumed and Mr. Carson 
rose to cross-examine, he was at once 
prevented from doing so. What had hap- 
pened during that luncheon time? At any 
rate, cross-examination was refused, and 
thus the whole of the evidence, which, it 
should be remembered, was not given on 
oath, was rendered useless and unfair, for 
it would not be difficult to show that in 
many instances another complexion would 
have been put on the evidence if cross- 
examination had been allowed. A week 
afterwards, on 14th November, 1892, Sir 
James Mathew alleged that cross- 
examination was utterly inapplicable to 
such an inquiry, and had never been 
permitted in cases which afforded a pre- 
cedent for that inquiry, and that counsel 
kuew they had no right to it. That remark 
of Sir James Mathew was supported by 
Mr. John Morley on the 8th December 
at Neweastle, who said that the action 
of the President in this respect 

“Was in accordance with every precedent to 
be found, and that counsel upon such Vice Regal 
Commissions were only allowed to intervene, if 
at all, as friends of the Court, and not to attack 
or protect witnesses,” 
He would challenge the Government to 
show a single instance in which cross- 
examination had ever been refused in the 
vase of any Vice Commission in Ireland. 
As an illustration of the value of some of 
the evidence, he would remind their 
Lordships that two of the witnesses 
brought before Sir James Mathew were 
two of the men known as the Salford 
boycotters, who were convicted at Man- 
chester, and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for following and boy- 
cotting at Salford a man who had been 
forced to come across from Ireland to sell 
his cattle. If cross-examination had 
been allowed, it would have been shown 
that they were convicted and sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment for boy- 
cotting. If Sir James Mathew had been 
particularly anxious to get a representa- 
tive of Lord Clanricarde’s evicted tenantry 
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to give evidence before him, there was a 
prominent man, a Mr. Lynam, who could 
have given him that evidence. But 
probably the evidence would not have 
been acceptable to Sir James Mathew or to 
Mr. John Morley, or to Messrs. O’Brien 
and Dillon, for this man had publicly 
stated 

“That he was not afraid to stand in the city 
and accuse Mr. J. Dillon and Mr. W. O’Brien of 
being guilty of the greatest treason that men 
were ever guilty of to the body of evicted 
tenants on the Clanricarde estate.” 
He went further, and said that 


* No body of men had been treated so badiy 
as those men had been by Messrs. Dillon and 
O’Brien ; that they were traitors to the men they 
led into action and then deserted, and traitors 
to the country as well.” 

He then went on to denounce Mr. Dillon 
for having betrayed him, and finished by 
saying that 

“John Dillon was the biggest traitor that 

stood on the soil of Ireland that day. He led 
them into danger, and then ran away.” 
That was a witness whom Sir James 
Mathew might have called had he chosen, 
but he preferred the evidence of profes- 
sional agitators who had never been tenants 
of Lord Clanriearde. Mr. Lynam spoke in 
those terms of Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien 
because he was one of those unfortunate 
dupes who were either persuaded or 
intimidated to join the Plan of Campaign. 
Speeches of a persuasive and beguiling 
character, with which he would not 
trouble their Lordships, to induce these 
poor men to embark on the Plan of 
Campaign had been made by many 
people besides Members of the Irish 
Party, among others, by no less a person 
a few years ago than Mr. Shaw-Lefevre. 
But, desiring to be as brief as possible, 
he would go on to a more important 
matter, showing that coercion was 
actually used to force these tenants to 
join the Plan. In a speech delivered in 
1887 Mr. Dillon, who had then heard 
that a number of the tenants were dis- 
gusted with the Plan of Campaign and 
were anxious to pay their debts honestly 
and to remain in their homes, said— 

“T am alluding now to the combination 
among the tenants known as the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Let me say that if there bea man in 
Ireland—I «lo not believe there is— base enough 
to back down, to turn his back in the fight, now 
that coercion is passed, I pledge myself in the 
face of this meeting that I will denounce him 


from public platforms by name, and I pledge 
| myself to the Government that, let that man be 
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whom he may, his life will not be a happy one 
either in Ireland or beyond the seas, and I say 
this with the intention of carrying out what I 
say and without the slightest fear of the inter- 
pretation which will be put upon my words by 
the Tory newspapers.” 

That was a specimen of the coercion by 
which unfortunate tenants were forced 
into the Plan of Campaign. The noble 
Ear! opposite (Lord Spencer) knew well 
what it meant to a man in Ireland to be 
told that his life “ would not be a happy 
one.” The man would be stringently 
boyeotted, his stock would be wounded, 
perhaps destroyed, and he would be 
fortunate indeed if his house was not 
attacked at night and himself beaten, 
possibly shot, before his wife and 
family. Yet, although they knew all 
this, noble Lords opposite had never 
denounced this vile conspiracy called 
the “Plan of Campaign,” or the in- 
timidation that had been exercised by 
Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Brien, That was 
disgraceful conduct on their part, and the 
Prime Minister’s attempt to prove ex- 
tenuating circumstances in favour of the 
promoters of the Plan for such horrors 
and outrages was specially disgraceful. 
People in England, when they heard that 
there were many unoccupied evicted farms 
in Ireland, might be apt to think that 
that was due to the action of the un- 
fortunate Irish landlords; but it was not. 
It was due solely to the action of Mr. 
Dillon and the promoters of the Plan. 
Speaking at Galway, when the Com- 
mission was actually sitting in Dublin, 
Mr. Dillon said that the authors of the 
Plan of Campaign had organised a system 
of keeping the evicted farms unoccupied, 
and that that was the greatest weapon 
that was ever placed in the hands of the 
Irish people, and he hoped that “ Long 
might the day be distant when the Irish 
people would forget that lesson.” That ex- 
plained at once why farms were unlet. 
Of the 10 recommendations of the Com- 
missioners, three were objected to by Mr. 
Morley himself, and one—the most im- 
portant of them all—was altogether 
passed over by Mr. M‘Hugh, who called 
attention to the subject in the House of 
Commons from the Nationalist point of 
view. This was the seventh recommen- 
dation, which proposed that Boards of 
Guardians should have the power of 
raising money for the purpose of stocking 
evicted farms, Mr, M‘Hugh passed tha 


over because, like a sensible man, he knew | 


The Marquess of Londonderry 
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full well that such a plan would be re- 
pudiated by every solvent farmer in the 
neighbourhood of an evicted farm, for 
they would never tolerate anything like 
increased taxation. Yet unjust, immoral 
as was that recommendation, the re- 
maining nine depended upon it, for they 
could net be effective unless it was acted 
upon. What would it avail to put a 
broken-down farmer into an evicted farm 
without a single head of cattle, and with- 
out a shilling in his pocket ? Within 
six months the man would be ruined,and 
would have to be evicted again. Mr. 
Dillon, in his evidence before the Com- 
mission, stated that £234,000, money due 
to the landlords for rent, had been paid 
over to him by the tenants, but he abso- 
lutely declined to account for £14,000— 
1-13th—of that sum. This was in 
keeping with the well-known financial 
‘apabilities of the heads of the Nationalist 
Party—capabilities displayed in the mis- 
management of The Freeman's Journal 
and iu the complete failure of New 
Tipperary, where they spent a large sum 
in building without first getting a title 
to the land. The late Mr. Parnell 
evidently gauged their financial capabili- 
ties aright, when he said with regard to 
the Paris Fund— 

“Tam not going to have it squandered and 
wasted by a parcel of idiots, who spent from 
£15,000 to £20,000 upon building operations in 
the town of Tipperary, and after they had 
spent it discovered that they had no title to the 
land on which the houses had been built.” 

Yet those were the men to whom the 
Government and noble Lords opposite 
proposed to hand over the wealth, the 
industry, the prosperity, and the resources 
of Ireland. Well might Mr. Gladstone 
say that the Liberal Party had 
never descended so low as in their 
attempt to carry Home Rule! <A truer 
remark the Prime Minister never made! 
The Liberal Party had, indeed, descended 
low. They had sunk to a depth of 
degradation never before attained by 
that or by any other Party, for they had 
been returned, and were at the present 
moment, only supported and maintained 
in power by a body of men who had 
promoted 2 criminal conspiracy, to 
reward whom Her Majesty's Government 
were now proposing nothing less than 
the repeal of the Union. By all who 
studied the Report of the Comniission 
only one conclusion could be arrived at— 
namely, that Mr, Dillon and Mr. O’Brien 
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commanded Mr. Morley to issue this 
Commission, and that they directed him in 
regard to its constitution and action, In 
no other way could Sir James Mathew’s 
conduct be explained. He had the 
greatest admiration for the patience, the 
ability, the toleration, and the impartiality 
of Her Majesty’s Judges, but he ventured 
to say that the action of Sir James 
Mathew in his management of this Com- 
mission had struck a blow at the con- 
fidence reposed in them from which it 
would take Her Majesty’s Judges a very 
long time to recover. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Earl Srencer): My Lords, 
the noble Marquess has complained of 
the attitude of the Government last week 
when this Debate was initiated, and I 
myself have been charged on previous 
occasions with being reluctant to discuss 
Irish questions in this House. On this 
occasion the noble Marquess will not be 
able to bring such a charge against me. 
Unfortunately, I was prevented by 
absence from England from being present 
when this Debate began. To-day I 
think it right that I should rise at once 
and offer some remarks upon this subject ; 
but as I was not present on the first day 
of this discussion, I do not propose to 
deal in detail with all the arguments 
which were then brought forward, or all 
the statements that were then made. I 
wish to state shortly what are, and what 
were, the views of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment when this Commission was issued. 
I wish to do this without any strong 
language and without any heat of Debate. 
I will say why I consider this subject of 
vast importance to Ireland, and I wish to 
say what I have to say with calmness 
and with deliberation, and to endeavour 
toenlist your Lordships on the side of 
Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
this matter. It has been argued from 
the other side that this proposal was 
made by Her Majesty’s Government on 
behalf of a political Party with whom, I 
fully admit, Her Majesty’s Government 
are now in sympathy with regard to 
Home Rule. It has been argued as if 
this question was entirely one in 
the interest of Irish tenants. I 
altogether deny that. I consider this 
question of great importance to all inte- 
rests in Ireland. I consider it of great 
importance to the maintenance and estab- 
lishment of social order; and last, but 
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not least, I consider it of great importance 
to the landlords themselves. I am not 
going to make any attack on the land- 
lords of Ireland. I have never done so. 
So far as I know, the landlords of Ireland 
have often done many generous things 
for their tenants, and, although in some 
vases they have been to blame and have, 
some of them—to some extent, at all 
events—brought about the existing un- 
fortunate condition of things between 
landlords and tenants in Ireland, I do not 
wish for a moment to attack them, but 
rather to offer some suggestions on their 
behalf. This question of the Commis- 
sion has been mixed up by all those who 
have spoken against it with various 
Organisations in Ireland—with the Land 
League, with the National League, and 
with the Plan of Campaign. I do not 
blame noble Lords opposite for doing 
that, but I repudiate altogether the state- 
ment of the noble Marquess that this 
Commission was instituted to whitewash 
the Plan of Campaign. The noble Mar- 
quess said it was a scandal that the Go- 
vernment should attempt to do so. I 
altogether repudiate any such inteution 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in appointing this Commission. It 
has been my lot often to come into con- 
tact with these different Organisations, to 
oppose them, and frequently, since I left 
Treland, to condemn their action and 
what they have brought about. The 
noble Marquess has declared that none 
of us have denounced the Plan of Cam- 
paign or the actions of those Organisa- 
tions in Ireland. I altogether deny that 
that has been the case. My Colleagues 
and I have frequently urged strong 
reasons against the Plan of Campaign, 
and have objected to the principles on 
which it acted. I have on more than 
one oceasion, in speeches which have 
been quoted in another place, denounced 
the unfortunate language often used by 
members of the National League in Ire- 
land. Iam quite ready to admit that 
the unfortunate circumstances in which 
some of the tenants in Ireland have been 
placed have been brought about by the 
action of some of these Organisations, 
which have not found favour either with 
my Colleagues or with me. Now, my 
Lords, having said that, I wish to draw 
your Lordships’ attention to the actual state 
of affairs in Ireland. We have todeal with 
existing facts, and I think we shall only 
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do harm by raising all those points, of 
controversy that are so often raised when 
any Irish question is before the House. 
We gain nothing by doing so. We only 
irritate and excite public feeling; and if 
we wish to put an end to a serious diffi- 
culty, we must deal calmly and dispas- 
sionately with the actual state of facts 
which we find before us. What are the 
facts? We find that in many districts, 
unfortunately, there have been bitter con- 
troversies between landlords and tenants, 
which have ended very often in wide- 
spread evictions. I know that in some 
of those cases matters have been settled,and 
those very men, those tenants whom the 
nobleMarquess has depicted and denounced 
in suchstrong terms, have been put back. 

THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY: 
I beg the noble Earl’s pardon. I did not 
denounce the tenants. I called them 
poor dupes only, and denounced their 
leaders. 

Eart SPENCER : I accept what the 
noble Marquess says. He certainly has 
denounced our endeavour to deal with 
these difficulties between these men and 
their landlords. We considered that 
those difficulties ought to be dealt with 
by us ; and it has been our endeavour and 
the endeavour of Parliament to help these 
men and their landlords. We find that 
the tenants in various parts of Jreland 
had been evicted. Unfortunately, I have 
myself had some experience of this when 
in Ireland; and I find a very good 
description, as it seems to me, of the 
condition of these tenants in the Report 
now before us. In paragraph 16 it is 
said— 

“The evicted tenants, in many cases, have 
been living in huts in the vicinity of the 
estates provided by some of the Associations 
formed for their defence, or have gone to reside 
in the neighbouring towns or villages. They 
have been, and are now, maintained by weekly 
grants from funds raised by public subscrip- 
tions. The present condition of the evicted 
farms on many of the estates is deplorable. 
The land has gone to waste. Fields once culti- 
vated and fairly productive are now covered 
with furze and weeds. Tracts reclaimed by the 
industry of the tenants from bog or mountain 
are returning to their original condition. The 
former tenants, with little or no occupation, 
hang about their old farms, and never have re- 
linquished the hope of re-instatement. It is not 
surprising that, in view of this condition of 
things, the authorities have considered the pre- 
sence of an additional police force on many of 
the estates advisable.” 

I do not think anybody in this House 
will deny that that is a truthful picture 


Earl Spencer 
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of the state of things in many parts of 
Ireland at the present time. Such a 
condition of things is to be deplored, not 
only on account of economic waste, but 
on account of the serious effect it has on 
social order. When I was last in Ireland 
the exceedingly disturbed state of many 
districts came under my notice, arising 
out of the quarrels between landlords and 
tenants. In numerous cases disturbances 
followed evictions ; but if the differences 
were arranged in any district, imme- 
diately that district beeame peaceable and 
orderly. Time after time have I seen 
that occur. Well,. my Lords, I consider 
that a very grave and serious condition of 
affairs. It is not a state of things that 
passes away rapidly. It may be said 
that if time is given, the districts where 
there have been evictions will settle 
down, and that the proper relations 
between landlords and tenants will be 
resumed ; but my experience is that a 
very long time is required. When I was 
in Jreland in 1882 some estates were in a 
condition of unsettlement and disquietude. 
One I particularly recollect—the Maroo 
estate of Lord Cloncurry. That estate 
was in a state of great disquietude in 
1882, and the difficuities on that estate 
have not been settled up to the present 
time. ‘This Commission was issued to 
deal with cases like that, which arose 
long before the Pian of Campaign was 
heard of. That, I think, is a conclusive 
argument against what the noble Mar- 
quess said as to whitewashing the Plan 
of Campaign. It is of the utmost im- 
portance, whatever Government is in 
power, to settle these difficulties _ if 
possible. Every case in which such diffi- 
culties exist, from whatever cause they 
arise, is a fruitful source of disorder in 
Ireland. ‘The late Government intro- 
duced aclause into their Act of 1891 whieh 
certainly had for its object the arrange- 
meut of disputes between landlords and 
tenants. I do not deny for a moment 
that the arrangements aimed at were 
voluntary ; but that shows how important 
this matter was in the eyes of the late 
Government. That Clause 13 was not 
without privileges conferred upon these 
tenants. The original Act dealt only 
with tenants in possession, but that 
clause gave special power to tenants not 
in possession to obtain the benefits given 
by the Act to other tenants. Therefore, 
I maintain that the late Government 
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went actually out of their way to try and 
make some arrangement. I do not for a 
moment say that the arrangements were 
like those proposed by this Commission ; 
far from it. But it shows that the late 
Government desired, if possible, to bring 
about some mode of accommodation in 
those districts ; and that, 1 maintain, was 
the sole reason why the present Govern- 
ment proceeded in the matter. They 
wanted to gather together facts to be 
laid before Parliament as has been 
done time after time, and as was done 
by Lord Bessborough’s Commission in 
1881 and by Lord Cowper’s Commission, 
both of which preceded legislation. 
Therefore I maintain, in proposing this 
Commission, the Government have only 
followed precedent in getting the facts in 
order, by legislation if possible, to meet a 
very grave state of affairs. I should 
like to explain, shortly, the exact position 
of the Government. The Government 
have been challenged on this matter, and 
have stated that they do not at the present 
moment intend to introduce a measure 
founded on the recommendations of the 
Commission. What they have said most 
distinetly (as was acknowledged by the 
noble and learned Lord the other night, 
and it has been distinctly stated in the 
other House) is that they were ready to 
vote for the general principle of the 
measure dealing with this matter intro- 
duced by an Irish Member in another 
place. But in making that statement 
the Chief Secretary made some very im- 
portant reservations. He reserved power 
in Committee to make alterations in four 
very important points. First of ali, he 
objected to the present Land Commission 
being used as a Court of Arbitration ; 
secondly, he objected to the Court of 
Arbitration set up by the Bill having no 
discretion, and being obliged compulsorily 
to re-instate tenants ; thirdly, he objected 
to the proposal to postpone the payment 
of certain instalments in case of pur- 
chase; and, lastly, he criticised in a 
hostile spirit the proposal for the com- 
pulsory expropriation of settlers who had 
no substantial interest in the holding. 
Lorp ASHBOURNE: Those were 
recommendations of the Commission. 
Kart SPENCER: I do not deny 
that ; but they were not all the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. Those 
were suggestions in the Irish Member's 
Bill introduced in the other House, and 
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I am only speaking of the suggestions 
contained in the Bill, and trying to make 
clear the exact position of the Govern- 
ment. What happened ? Unfortunately, 
the Bill was talked out by the late Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and the Debate 
was adjourned. But the Bill still remains. 
It may come on again ; and when it comes 
on, the Government will be prepared to 
deal with it in the manner indicated by 
the Chief Secretary. My Lords, I have 
tried as calmly as I can to give the 
reasons why Her Majesty’s Government 
attached great importance to this Com- 
mission. They still attach great import- 
ance to it, and they desire, if possible, to 
find a just solution of the difficulty. 
They consider it of the greatest possible 
importance to do this in the interests of 
Ireland—in the interests not only of the 
tenants, but of the landlords of that 
country. I confess I regret that the 
question has been raised more than once 
with great warmth, and in a spirit, I 
might almost say, of violent opposition. 
I had sincerely trusted that we might 
have met with some support even from 


Irish iandlords. [Laughter.] Noble 
Lords opposite may laugh, but I 
should consider it of the greatest 


importance, if I were an Irish land- 
lord, to get this fruitful subject of 
controversy and disorder set at rest. 
I regret, therefore, to find the spirit in 
which it is met; but I sincerely trust a 
more conciliatory spirit may yet prevail, 
and that the solution of what I consider 
to be a question of very great interest to 
everybody in Ireland may yet be found. 
Tue Duke or DEVONSHIRE: 
My Lords, I desire, in the first instance, 
to call your attention to the manner in 
which the Government appear to feel 
themselves entitled to decline to give ex- 
planations which are demanded of them 
as to their policy upon important matters 
in this House. On Friday last my noble 
Friend, in a very able and temperate 
statement, called attention to the action 
of the Government in the appointment 
of the Commission which we are dis- 
cussing, and to the proceedings of that 
Commission, and he very naturally con- 
eluded by inquiring what steps the 
Government proposed to take in conse- 
quence of the Report presented by that 
Commission. The noble Lord who re- 
plied on behalf of the Government ap- 
peared to consider it was sufficient to 
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state that it was not the intention of 
the Government to bring in a Bill to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Commission. That answer, although so 
far as I know it was perfectly accurate as 
far as it went, did not cover or profess to 
cover the scope of the inquiry which had 
been addressed to the Government, be- 
cause the noble Lord must have been 
perfectly well aware that in the. other 
House the Government had announced 
their intention of voting for the Second 
Reading of a Bill introduced by a private 
Member with the object of carrying out 
the greater part of the recommendations 
of the Commission ; and the noble Lord 
not only abstained from stating, but ab- 
solutely declined te state, what were the 
intentions of the Government with regard 
to that Bill. My noble Friend who has 
just spoken has not added much to the 
information of the House with regard to 
the action which the Government pro- 
pose to take. He has no doubt admitted 
that the Government have signified their 
intention of supporting that Bill, but I 
think we want to know a little more. 
We want to know what steps they intend 
to take in regard to that Bill—whether 
they consider that they have redeemed 
the pledges which they have given to 
their Irish supporters; whether they 
consider that they have given satis- 
faction to the expectations which they 
have raised by giving only the academical 
support to that Bill which they have 
already offered to it in the House of 
Commons ; or whether they intend, as it 
is in their power to do, to take practical 
steps in order that that Bill should 
become law ; whether they intend to find 
time for its discussion, and to press it 
forward in a way which shall enable the 
judgment of both Houses of Parliament 
to be given upon the proposals of that 
measure, embodying as it does the 
recommendations of the Report? I 
admit, with the noble Lord who has just 
sat down, that the matter is of the 
utmost importance to Ireland, probably 
of much greater importance to many 
classes and interests in Ireland even than 
the measure which appears likely to 
absorb the greater part of the time of 
the other House of Parliament. We 
were told, what we already knew, that 
ina large number of cases where evic- 
tions on a large scale had taken place 
voluntary settlements have been arrived 


The Duke of Devonshire 
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at. If more of these voluntary settle- 
ments have not been arrived at it is to a 
great extent in consequence of the ex- 
pectation which is still entertained by a 
large number of the tenantry that some 
legislative proposal for their re-instate- 
ment will make it unnecessary for them 
to enter into voluntary arrangements 
with their landlords. It is a matter of 
the very utmost importance and urgency 
not only to know what the opinions of 
the Government on this matter may be, 
but what their practical intentions are. 
I have, perhaps, a more recent experience 
of the other House of Parliament than 
most of your Lordships, and I venture to 
express my strong conviction that such 
reticence on the part of the Government 
on a subject so important and so vital 
to great interests in Ireland would uot 
be tolerated in the other House. It is not 
necessary for me to add much to what 
has already been said in the form of 
criticism and condemnation of the action 
of the Government in the appointment 
of this Commission and of the proceed- 
ings of the Commission. I do not deny 
that a great social evil exists in Ireland 
in consequence of the eviction of large 
numbers of tenants, and their continued 
residence in proximity to their old homes 
in a state of idleness, turbulence, and dis- 
affection. Neither do I deny that it is 
a great social evil that a large part of 
many estates should be left as they are 
at present in an almost derelict condition. 
I do not deny for » moment that the 
Government had great difficulties to deal 
with in regard to this matter, but I am 
bound to say those difficulties were very 
largely caused by their own action. 
Their political exigencies compelled 
them, during the period they were in 
opposition, to say many things in pallia- 
tion—in excuse, if not in actual direct 
encouragement—of the Plan of Cam- 
paign. The noble Lord who has just sat 
down says that he has never expressed 
any approval—on the contrary, that he 
has expressed condemnation of that 
measure. But that has not been the 
attitude of some of the noble Lord’s 
Colleagues, who, I am afraid, exercising 
® more important and a more powerful 
influence over the proceedings of the 
Irish Members than does my noble 
Friend himself. I can recollect the 
Prime Minister over and over again 
stating that the Plan of Campaign was 
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entirely due to the action of the late 
Government and the late Parliament in 
rejecting Mr. Parnell’s Bill ; whereas it 
has been proved many times, and again 
to-night by the noble Marquess, that the 
adoption of that Bill would not have 
affected more than a small fraction of the 
evicted tenants. I appeal to your Lord- 
ships whether, perhaps with the single 
exception of the noble Earl who has just 
spoken, there came from any Member of 
the present Government during the late 
Parliament any direct condemnation and 
disavowal of the policy embodied in the 
Plan of Campaign. The Bill introduced 
by Mr. O’Kelly, which in their political 
exigencies they supported, has been 
rightly described as one of the most 
audacious proposals ever submitted to the 
House of Commons. The action of the 
present Government in regard to that 
Bill added to the difficulties which they 
were preparing for themselves and be- 
same an additional obstacle to those 
voluntary arrangements between landlord 
and tenant which alone could put an end 
to the disastrous condition of things 
existing. In the circumstances, I am in 
the least surprised that the Government 
should have thought it desirable to resort 
to the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion. I am not surprised that they 
should have eagerly grasped at the sug- 
gestion of arrangement which was con- 
tained in the 13th section of the Land 
Act of 1891. But the Instructions given 
to the Commission altogether ignored the 
only practical, the only equitable, the 
only just, and, in my opinion, the only 
possible means of solving this difficulty. 
The Government did not say one word 
about a solution by voluntary arrange- 
ment—not one word about a solution 
by equitable arrangement. ‘The Instrue- 
tions to the Commission were evidently 
understood by the Commissioners to be 
Instructions to devise a plan by which 
the evicted tenants could be universally 
re-instated totally irrespective of the cir- 
cumstances which had led to their 
eviction. The Government had_ before 
them the proposal contained in the Act 
of 1891, and they paraded that precedent 
in season and out of season. The Com- 
missioners really could not have inter- 
preted their Instructions in any other 
way than they did. The tenants had 
acted in an illegal manner, the landlords 
had acted entirely within their legal 
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rights ; but, nevertheless, the first pro- 
ceeding of the Commission was to issue a 
document which was very naturally 
understood to be an invitation to every 
evieted tenant to lay before them a 
claim for re-instatement, and == an 
intimation of the terms on which he 
was willing to be re-instated. One of the 
documents contained in the Appendices 
to the Report actually bears upon its face 
the words “Claim made by an evicted 
tenant for re-instatement "—that is to 
say, a tenant who had no locus standi 
whatever, who had forfeited all rights 
under any Act of Parliament, was invited 
to bring in a claim against his landlord, 
who had in no degree violated any of the 
conditions upon which he had let his 
land. It is proposed in the recom- 
mendations of the Commission that a 
tribunal should be constituted which is 
to settle the terms upon which certain 
persous who were lately tenants, but 
who are not 1ow tenants, are to be put 
into occupation of holdings occupied at 
the present time either by the landlords 
themselves or by their lawfully-appointed 
tenants; and it is proposed that this 
tribunel shall decide the terms upon 
which the legally-ejected tenants may 
have power to eject the legal occupiers 
whether they be owners or tenants, It 
is proposed to confer upon this tribunal 
rights of enormous extent and of a most 
arbitrary character—rights which could 
only be justified on the clearest evidence 
and the existence of moral right over- 
riding legal or technieal right. The 
noble Earl who sits near me (the Earl 
of Camperdown) showed that, so far 
from these special rights having been 
established before the Commission, there 
is nothing contained in the Blue Book 
containing their Report to justify the 
compulsory re-instatement of the evicted 
tenants. The statements that were made 
on their behalf were mere partisan, one- 
sided statements, unsifted by the Com- 
mission or by anyone on behalf of those 
against whom they were directed. The only 
foundation for the recommendation of the 
Commission in favour of re-instatement 
appears to be that certain landlords have 
acted in what the Commission regard as 
a harsh manner. But I ask your Lord- 
ships to consider the period at which 
recommendations of this kind have been 
made by the Commission. We are about 
to be invited, in defiance of all past 
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experience, to trust the power of final 
legislation on the Land Question to an 
Irish Parliament. It is proposed to 
sanction the principle that a landlord is 
not entitled to the possession of his land 
in case of the failure of the occupier to 
pay the rent which he has contracted 
to pay, or which he has_ been 
ordered by a judicial authority to pay. 
That is the only principle recommended 
by the Commission on which they sug- 
gest that legislation can be justified. It 
appears to me a somewhat strong pro- 
ceeding for Parliament deliberately to 
legislate upon Irish land on the principles 
which were referred to by my noble and 
learned Friend near me (the Earl of Sel- 
borne). It will be a strong measure to 
sanction another re-opening of the Irish 
Land Question as a whole ; but it appears 
to me a still stronger and more objection- 
able proceeding by an ex post facto law 
to restore tenants to privileges which 
they have deliberately lost in consequence 
of their own misconduct ; and, without 
any full or thorough examination of the 
principles which ought in future to guide 
the tenure of land in Ireland, to make 
this mischievous exception in favour of 
certain tenants whose only claim is that 
they have deliberately violated the pro- 
visions of the law. I think the cireum- 
stances fully justify the attention which 
has been brought to this subjeet in your 
Lordships’ Hfouse, and I hope that even 
now, before this discussion closes, some 
further information may be obtained from 
Members of Her Majesty's Government 
as to what are not only their theoretical 
opinions, but their practical imteutions in 
regard to this subject of most vital im- 
portance to Irish interests, 

*THe Eart or BELMORE said, that 
Lord Spencer had very truly pointed out, 
that important economic questions, as 
well as questions important to the 
landlords of Ireland, were mixed up in 
this matter; but he desired to inipress 
upon their Lordships that the reeommen- 
dations in the Report were not the 
proper method of settling those economic 
questions. The principle there laid down, 
as had been urged again and again, was 
simple compulsory re-instatement, whieh 
the noble Earl seemed to think would 
lead toa settlement of this question. As 
one who had known Ireland for many 
years, he ventured to say that so far from 
compulsory re-instatement bringing about 


The Duke of Devonshire 
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a settlement, it would lead to an entire 
re-opening of the land difficulty. He was 
not one of those who objected to the set- 
tlement of the Land Question by some 
proper mode of purchase and sale ; in fact, 
he was one of its earliest advocates ; but 
the principle of compulsory sale was 
one which it was impossible for those 
who had to sell to accept; and 
he favoured an extension of the 
5th  seetion of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act as the most hopeful method 
of settlement. That section provided, 
that the Land Commissioners might 
purchase the whole of an estate, when- 
ever they were reasonably satisfied that 
four-fifths of the tenants would re-pur- 
chase their farms, which number might 
even, provided the ‘Treasury consented, 
be reduced to three-fourths. He thought 
that the Land Commissioners might be 
authorised to purchase an entire estate 
if they were satisfied that a sufficient 
number of holdings on a particular estate 
had been sold to give them a just idea of 
what was the value of the land, and 
without reference to the question whe- 
ther they could or not immediately re-seil 
it to the tenants. If some proposal of that 
sort were given effect to, the money 
already voted by Parliament for that 
purpose would be absorbed within a 
reasonable number of years. The whole 
question now before the House had been 
so thoroughly gone into, and the case 
of the landlords had been so completely 
stated by Lord Selborne, that he would 
not trouble their Lordships with further 
observations. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, that he had 
paused for a moment before Lord Belmore 
rose to address their Lordships in the 
hope that they would have heard from 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack some reply to the very weighty and 
powerful observations made by the noble 
and learned Lord the Earl of Selborne 
on the first night of the Debate; for no 
one could regard the few trifling words 
then uttered by Lord Acton as an answer 
to anyone, cither as lawyer or statesman, 
in reference to the character of this Com- 
mission. Heshould have been glad to be 
spared taking part in this Debate, but, 
considering the position he lately held in 
their Lordships’ House, he felt it would 
not be proper for him to remain silent. 
Of the able and learned Judge who pre- 
sided over the Commission he could 
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speak from a life-long knowledge. He 
was the last man in the world consciously 
to doanything unfair. But, having said 
that, he felt bound to add, on the other 
hand, that this Commission in its essen- 
tial nature was obviously unfair ; and if 
he had to criticise, as he hoped one old 
friend might, the action of another, he 
should say this—that the learned Judge 
never ought to have accepted a Commis- 
sion bound down by such restrictions as 
was this Commission. It was idle to 
suggest that the section of the Act of 
Parliament to which its defenders, and 
even the learned Judge himself, referred, 
formed any precedent for such a Com- 
mission. ‘There were two essential par- 
ticulars in which it was wholly different. 
Of these one had not yet been referred 
to. The section of the Act of Parlia- 
ment contemplated voluntary arrange- 
ments, but it also contemplated dealing 
with vacant land, whereas this Commis- 
sion proposed to deal compulsorily, and 
to deal with land cecupied by existing 
tenants. He would assume that the 
Commissioners acted within the ambit of 
their jurisdiction, and that they intended 
to carry out the purpose of the Com- 
mission with which they were entrusted. 
It was obvious that the Reference of the 
Commission as understood, and, as he 
thought, rightly understood, by the 
Commissioners contemplated a general 
putting back of every one of the evicted 
tenants, however gross their dishonesty, 
however fraudulent had been their con- 
duet towards their landiord. No such 
Commission ought ever to have been 
accepted by an English Judge. He now 
turned to what was done by the Com- 
mission, and be would say that where 
serious matters were at stake, where 
character was involved, it was not a 
question of technicalities, it was a ques- 
tion of principle which transcended 
all technicalities, and the person 
against whom the charges were made 
ought to have been brought face to face 
with their accusers and be allowed to ask 
questions. It was no matter if a man 
was said to be a bad Irish landlord, if he 
was said to have neglected his tenants 
and never to have spent anything on his 
estates. He did not care one farthing 


whether such imputations were true or 
not ; but if they were permitted to be 
made, it was a matter of the merest 
justice that he or his counsel should be 
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allowed to cross-examine. It was not 
denied that the Commission had power to 
ask such questions as would show the 
relations of the witness to the landlord. It 
was not denied, further, that it would 
have been desirable that the Commis- 
sioners should inform themselves as to 
the means of knowledge of a witness 
apart from any question as to his charac- 
ter. It was enough to say that in every 
part of the volume, whose bulk was its 
own protection against the sort of criticism 
he would like to apply to it, what was 
called evidence was a mass of the most 
violent partisan accusations and the 
merest hearsay testimony. It was the 
duty of the Commission, therefore, to 
take such means as might be most 
effectual for sifting that evidence and 
ascertaining what it was worth. The 
Commissioners were to have before them 
“any proposals for settlement which have been 
made or which may be made by landlord or 
tenant with a view to re-instatement.” 

That was not a proper thing to be laid 
before such a tribunal. It would have 
been very proper indeed that arbitrators 
should have such matters before them ; 
but to say that compulsorily, and against 
the will of one of the parties, the Com- 
missioners were to have settlements 
framed with a view to peaceable arrange- 
ments laid before them would be a blow 
to the chance of any kind of settlement, 
beeause there might be admissions on 
one side or the other to the prejudice of 
the person who had put forward con- 
ciliatory proposals. On one estate the 
abatements offered by the landlord would 
have been accepted only that he refused 
to re-instate two tenants as a punishment 
for having acted as leaders. It was 
surely a reasonable thing for the landlord 
to decline to re-instate such men. What 
chance of peace or happiness would 
there have been on the estate if the two 
tenants responsible for the original 
quarrel had been re-instated against the 
will of the landlord ? But the important 
question with which their Lordships had 
to deal was why was the Commission 
appointed ? Was it intended that all 
the evicted tenants should be re-instated ? 
He understood that the Chief Secretary 
had repudiated any such idea. If so, the 
Government repudiated both their own 
Commission and their own Commis- 
sioners. For what was the Commission 
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The Commission was instructed 


“What means should be adopted to bring 
about settlements and the re-instatement of the 
evicted tenants.” 

He did not find any limitation of the 
discretion of the Commissioners. There- 
fore, persons who were now strangers to 
the estate, but who had once been 
tenants, were to be re-instated, and 
tenants who were in possession were to 
be got rid of, and if that could not be 
done the Commission were to buy land 
and allow men who had been evicted for 
fraudulent misconduct to have land pro- 
vided for them at the public expense in 
order to establish peace aud harmony in 
Ireland. If iu any other country in the 
world—if in England—the doetrine was 
preached that if people were sufficiently 
riotous and so dishonest as to disregard 
their just obligations land would be 
provided for them, they would 
have a labourers’ question quite as likely 


soon 


to produce social disturbance as in Ire- , 


land. The important question now, 


however, was not the Commission itself ; | 
the Commission was dead, and its recom- | 


mendations were repudiated. The im- 
portant question was the precedent. If 


that precedent were to be followed, a! 


weak Goverument, dependent upon a 
particular majority, might issue a Com- 
mission which might set at naught the 


principles upou which the social condition | 


of this country was maintained. But if, 
instead of the Irish landlord being the 
victim, some other industry than the 
land were concerned, if it was a com- 
mercial question between employers and 
employed, the whole sense of the country 
would repudiate such interference with 
our social relations. This had been done 
because it was a comparatively feeble 
interest which was dealt with; but what 
Government would venture at this 
moment, when labour questions were rife, 
to issue a Commission in the language of 
this one directing the Commissioners to 
inquire under what circumstances em- 
ployers and labourers should be compelled 
to re-establish the relations between them ? 
What was the difference, exeept that 
both those classes were much too power- 
ful, and that in their case no Government 
dare do it? There was absolutely no 
precedent for the Commission or the 
character of its proceedings, and he 


should like to hear some justification 


Lord Halsbury 
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‘from the Governmeut for the course of 
| procedure adopted in this remarkable 
case. The word “Constitutional” had 
not, he supposed, been relegated to the 
distant planets, and there was still such 
a thing as recognising the right of people 
by law to have their property respected, 
and pot to have, in such a country as 
Ireland, this kind of “ evidence” pub- 
lished in respect of individuals. Their 
Lordships were almost entirely without 
| information as to what was going to be 
done as the result of the Commission. 
;On Friday the noble Lord opposite 
| (Lord Acton) when asked the question, 
curtly repiied that the Government were 
not going to bring ina Bill. The noble 
Earl (Earl Spencer) had to-night gone a 
little beyond that, but he did not tell the 
House the attitude the Government were 
going to take upon this question, though 
he admitted it to be a most important 
and burning question. Was it to be left 
by the Government without treatment 
on their part? Were they going to 
leave the matter in the hands of a private 
Member, and a Member, too, who was 
identified with no very moderate views 
on the Irish Question? From Friday 
night up to the present time they had 
been vainly endeavouring to get an 
answer to this question. The Govern- 
ment had not even told them whether 
they approved or disapproved the recom- 
mendations of the Commission. It was 
true that the neble Earl opposite quoted 
the view of the Chief Secretary—that 
he objected to some of them. But surely 
that was not such an answer as the 
House had a right to expect on a subject 
of such importance. Probably he should 
fail, as other speakers who had preceded 
him had failed, in procuring from the 
| Government a straight answer to a 
straight question, But it was the duty 
of their Lordships to put the question to 
Her Majesty’s Government whether it 
was answered plainly or not. How 
many or what portions of these recom- 
mendations were to be adopted by the 
| Government Would they state in 
plain terms what they meant to do? 
Did they intend to deal with the matter 
at all, or to leave it in the hands of a 
private Member, and allow it to slumber 
until it could in due course come on ? 
There were some Members of the House 
of Commons quite as curious on those 
points as he was, and who did not belong 
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to his Party. Unless something was 
done to satisfy the curiosity of those hon. 
Gentlemen he was afraid the noble Eari 
opposite would find that they had the 
means of enforcing an answer to their 
questions which he himself did not possess. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscnE..): My Lords, I should have 
been delighted to hear any criticisms 
from my noble and learned Friend upon 
what I have to say, but considering that 
one subject of this Debate has been an 
attack not only upon Her Majesty's 
Government, but upon the conduct of one 
of Her Majesty's Judges who presided 
over the Commission, I thought it was 
only just and right that I should hear all 
that was to be said upon that subject 
before addressing the House upon it. I 
wish to make one observation with regard 
to a remark that has fallen from my 
noble and learned Friend before I address 
your Lordships on the main subject. My 
noble and learned Friend said— 

* Whatever you are going to do with regard 
to this matter is of the utmost importance, 
because whatever you are going to do will be 
regarded, and must be regarded, as a precedent 
for what you may be called upon to de in 
consequence in England.” 

That seems to me to be a strange and 
dangerous observation as coming from my 
noble and learned Friend. I should like 
to ask whether the noble Marquess, when 
he introduced and earried through Parlia- 
meut the Act of 1887, would have liked 
to be told, or would have admitted, that 
because, in the circumstances of Ireland 
he deemed such a measure necessary, it 
followed that it was legislation which he 
might be justly called upon to introduce 
into England 7 I think, my Lords, those 
who read this Debate will be struek by 
the absence of any allusion, until my 
noble Friend, Earl Spencer, spoke, to the 
circumstances which led to the issue of 
this Commission. I understand, how- 
ever, that the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Devonshire) admitted there is a question 
at issue, that there is a difficulty to settle, 
a problem awaiting solution, although he 
naturally did not approve of the manner 
in which the Government seeks to deal 
with it. The noble and learned Lord 
(the Earl of Seiborne) had maintained 
that the issue of this Commission was an 
unconstitutional aet—the most uncon- 
stitutional act which the country had 
witnessed since the reign of James II. 


{1 Mar 1893} 
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That proposition was strongly stated ; 
but I cannot but think, when one looks 
back at the Constitutional questions which 
were raised during the last century, and 
remembers the language employed by 
eminent Constitutional lawyers, Predeces- 
sors of the noble and learned Earl and 
myself on the Woolsack, that the noble 
Earl would feel there was some lack of 
proportion in representing the issue of 
such a Commission as this as a more un- 
constitutional act than any of those 
denounced during the reign of George 
III. What is this Commission ? It isa 
Commission merely of inquiry, which 
touches no man’s rights. No man need 
have attended it unless he pleased, and if 
he desired he might have been heard as 
a witness before it. It is a Commission 
of Inquiry to obtain facts for the in- 
formation of Parliament, in order 
that Parliament may be able to judge 
whether any or what legisiation is 
required to meet the difficulty that 
exists. It passes my comprehension 
to understand how a Commission of that 
description, with powers so limited, can 
be termed unconstitutional. In substance 
it does not differ from the Besshorough 
and Cowper Commissions, which inquired 
into the Land Question. Those Com- 
missions inquired into the action of the 
landlords and how they had exercised their 
rights, with a view to ascertain whether 
there was harsh and unreasonable exercise 
of those rights, and whether it was 
necessary for Parliament to interfere. 
The noble and learned Earl bases his 
allegation that the Commission is un- 
constitutional mainly on the statement 
that— 

“It is a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the exercise of the property rights of individual 
members of the community, with a view to 
overrule those rights and to undo that which 
had been done in the due and regular process 
of law.” 

But does the noble Earl mean to assert 
that there can be no such exereise by 
landlords or landowuers of their rights of 
property as to make it necessary, in the 
public interest, that there should be 
inquiry and even restraint applied ? 
Supposing the whole of the landlords in 
Ireland combined to evict their tenants 
and to allow their land to run to waste, 
would the public have no right to inter- 
fere ? If the noble Earl means to 
suggest that Parliament has never inter- 
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fered with the exercise of the property 
rights of individuals, he is forgetful of 
an Act passed by the Government of the 
noble Marquess—the Act of 1887. In 
that Act power was expressly given to 
the Court, where land had been recovered 
under judgment, where execution was 
complete, and where the tevant had 
ceased to be the tenant, to stay that 
execution within three months after the 
passing of the Act, to set it aside, and to 
restore the tenant to his holding. 

*Tue Earn or SELBORNE: I do 
not know whether I am regular, but the 
noble and learned Lord is quoting an 
Act of Parliament ; while I was speaking 
of the unconstitutional character of a 
Royal Commission, not sanctioned by 
Parliament, and without the character 
and powers which it ought to have. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : That, 
if I may respectfully say so, is really no 
answer to the argument I was addressing 
to the House. The noble Earl was 
maintaining that this Commission of 
Inquiry was unconstitutional, because it 
was to frame a scheme for dealing with 
that which Parliament would never of 
itself contemplate dealing with. If 
Parliament has done this under particular 
cireumstances, what can there be uncon- 
stitutional in making inquiries with a 
view to putting Parliament in the posses- 
sion of facts to see whether in this case 
the same action is necessary ? I do not 
understand why it should be improper to 
inquire into a matter which it is proper 
for Parliament to consider and possibly 
to legislate upon. The noble Earl used 
strong expressions about the conduct of 
the Commission in inquiring into the 
question of the exercise of their rights by 
landlords. What, then, let me ask, does 
the noble Earl think of the conduct of an 
Executive that not only inquired into the 
dealings of a landlord with his tenants, 
but refused to that landlord the use of the 
civil force for the purpose of enforcing 
his legal rights ? I will read to your 
Lordships a description of what was done, 
not within the last century but within 
the last ten years, and by the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The description 
was given by a learned Judge from the 
Bench, who said— 

“The Chief Secretary had intervened and 
had gone so far as to refuse the forces of law, 
when by the law he was bound to supply these 
forces in order to carry out the behest of a 
certain landlord.” 

Lord Herschell 


{LORDS} 
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That was a refusal by the Executive 
itself—a refusal contrary to law, because 
they regarded as harsh the action of the 
landlord towards his tenants. I am not 
attacking the conduct of the Chief Secre- 
tary of the late Government in taking 
that course; but I am entitled to cite that 
as an example of conduct far more un- 
constitutional than that of the present 
Government in merely issuing a Com- 
mission of Inquiry into the relations be- 
tween landlords and their tenants, if, 
indeed, this was unconstitutional in any 
degree, which I deny. It is said that 
the Commission was not impartial, and 
the noble Earl who opened this Debate 
pointed out “that four out of the five 
gentlemen appointed held Nationalist 
opinions.” Well, 1 have known Com- 
missions composed of Members all of 
whom were in political sympathy with 
the Government who appointed them, 
and yet these Commissions were held up 
as perfectly impartial bodies. The only 
conclusion at which I can arrive is that 
when all the Members of a Commission 
profess the views of the present Opposi- 
tion they form an impartial tribunal, 
but that when they do not do so they are 
not an impartial tribunal, In my opinion 
there is no ground whatever for main- 
taining that because the majority of 
those who formed the Evicted Tenants 
Commission shared the political opinions 
of the Government the Commission is to 
be regarded as partial or packed. If it 
was packed, I have known Commissions 
which very much more deserved that 
description. The next objection made 
is that the terms of Reference contain a 
misstatement as to the policy of the Act 
of 1881. Here, again, I cannot admit 
that there is any ground for the objec- 
tion. It is, perhaps, more a matter of 
language than anything else; but what 
was the policy of Section 13 of the Land 
Purchase Act, 1891? Its essence ap- 
pears to me to have been this—that it 
was held to be expedient that the tenants 
who were then evicted and out of their 
holdings should, if possible, be restored to 
them. It is true that the scheme of the 
enactment was to restore them by volun- 
tary agreement, but the root of the policy 
was the expediency of their restoration. 
Whether it is by voluntary arrangement 
or by compulsion that the re-instatement 
of the tenants is to be brought about, the 
policy is precisely the same— namely, 
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that these tenants shall, as far as possible, 
regain possession of their holdings, and 
that the land shall no longer remain 
without occupants. It has been said by 
noble Lords who have criticised the Com- 
mission that the terms of Reference 
assume that all the tenants are to be re- 
instated. I do not read the words in 
that sense, nor do I think that anyone 
who approaches the subject with an un- 
prejudiced mind would do so. My noble 
and learned Friend, however, declared 
that the Commissioners did so read them; 
but in that my noble and learned Friend 
was mistaken, inasmuch as the Commis- 
sioners have not recommended that all 
the tenants should be re-instated. They 
have, as a matter of fact, recommended 
that whenever an evicted holding has 
come into the possession of a bona fide 
new tenant, no compulsion should be 
used against that tenant. In such hold- 
ings, then, there would be no re-instating 
of the evicted tenants. It should be 
borne in mind that when a Royal Com- 
mission is appointed, it is not customary 
to frame the terms of Reference with the 
accuracy of an indictment, for the 
Reference is not expected to be subjected 
to the kind of criticism which has been 
brought to bear upon the document under 
your Lordships’ consideration. It is 
usual to indicate in the Reference the 
general aim and purpose of the Commis- 
sion, and to leave the mode of effecting 
that purpose largely to the Commis- 
sioners. Then, with regard to the objec- 
tion as to procedure and that cross-exami- 
nation would not be allowed, I am not 
going to defend these proceedings on the 
ground of precedent, although that does 
not mean that there is no precedent, upon 
« Commission of this description, for 
counsel not being heard in 
examination. But, putting that question 
aside, 1 would point out that the Com- 
mission was not designed as an attack 
upon the landlords or as a defence of the 
action of the tenants. It had a practical 
purpose and object—namely, to try to 
discover a scheme by which the unhappy 
difficulties existing might be healed, by 
which peace might be restored, and by 
which the dangers arising out of the 
existing condition of things might be 
diminished or made to disappear. But a 
learned counsel appeared and claimed to 
cross-examine on behalf of a particular 
landlord, who had informed the Commis- 


cross- 
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sion that he did not intend to offer them 
the slightest assistance, and who had ad- 
dressed to them a letter, treating them in 
a very contemptuous fashion. Iam very 
strongly of opinion that if counsel had 
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been permitted to cross-examine, a vast 
amount of time would have been abso- 
lutely wasted. The Commissioners, how- 
ever, did not say that the questions which 
it was desired to put should not be asked; 
on the contrary, they stated that they 
were willing to have questions suggested 
to them with a view to their being put to 
witnesses. When it is said that pro- 
cedure of that sort must render an inquiry 
of this kind unsatisfactory, I may re- 
mind your Lordships that in courts 
martial the only questions permitted to 
be put are put in the manner which the 
Commissioners said they would adopt. 
Do noble Lords mean to say that courts 
martial are tribunals which do not 
conduct proceedings in such a way that 
justice can be done because questions are 


permitted to be put in that way 
without ecross-examination 7? I am sure 
they will not. The course the Com- 


mission proposed to adopt was this, and 
it seems to me to havea great deal to 
recommend it. They said—*We will 
hear statements made about a particular 
estate, and we will hear any answer 
which it may be desired to make.” Sup- 
pose the owner of a particular estate had 
come and said—* Those are the facts that 
you have before you. I have nothing to 
say and no alteration to make.” If in 
such a ease counsel had been previously 
allowed to cross-examine the witnesses, it 
would have been nothing more than a 
waste of time, because the facts would 
have been admitted to be as the first witness 
stated them. The Commissioners said— 
“We will permit questions to be put in 
the first instance, and then when we 
have heard one side we will hear the 
other; and if there are differences in the 
evidence on the one side or the other we 
are quite prepared to consider the question 
of cross-examination.” Such a_ plan 
was much more business-like and 
satisfactory than the plan which my 
noble and learned Friend apparently 
advocates. It saved a vast amount of 
time being wasted, and did just as much 
justice as if cross-examination had been 
permitted in the first instance. The 
noble Marquess asked whether there 
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was any precedent for the 
remarks of the learned Judge. 

Tue Maraqvess or LONDON- 
DERRY: I said written remarks. 
These were remarks written out before- 
hand. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Of 
course, with regard to that I am not in a 
position tosay ; but whether they were 
written or orally delivered does not seem 
to me to make any great Constitutional 
difference. But, on the face of it, it is 
obvious that the remarks were not 
written, because some of them followed 


opening 


immediately upon interruptions — by 
counsel. 
THe Margvess or LONDON- 


DERRY: I am sorry to interrupt 
again, but up to the point where the 
procedure of the Commissioners was 
attacked the remarks were written. 

Tre LORD CHANCELLOR: All 
Iean do is to read what is in the Blue 
Book, and I can find no trace upon the 
Report of the learned Judge having said 
before lunch that he would allow cross- 
examination. When counsel stated that 
he did, the learned Judge stated that he 
said nothing of the kind. There must have 
been some misunderstanding, for if noble 
Lords will read the observations made by 
the learned Judge as to the conduct of 
the case they will see that they are abso- 
lutely inconsistent with any such state- 
ment. It is said that the learned Judge 
prejudged the case against a certain land- 
lord. No one can, I think, read his ob- 
servations without seeing that,in the first 
place, they were dictated by a desire, if 
possible, to obtain the attendance of the 
landlord referred to; and I am certain 
that nobody who knows the learned 
Judge would imagine that because he 
made these observations he had in the 
slightest degree prejudged the ease. 
The facts connected with the estate of 
this particular landlord were common 
property. They were already in the 
possession of the Commission. It was 
not dealing with hearsay in the least, be- 
cause another learned Judge had stated 
that the responsible officer of the Crown 
had refused the forces of the Crown un- 
less Lord Clanricarde, who had refused 
the supplications of his tenants and their 
pastors, consented to give an abatement 
such asother landlords gave. It was not 


the learned Judge who presided over this 
Commission who on any hearsay was 


Lord Herschell 
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discriminating in that particular case, 
but he had a statement before him made 
by a learned Judge on the Bench. 

Lorpv ASHBOURNE: There is no 
evidence of that. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Has 
my noble and learned Friend ever been on 
& Commission? Is he not perfectly 
aware that a Royal Commission 
possesses itself at once of all the informa- 
tion itcan get? It was only natural, 
having regard to the publication of the 
words to which I have referred, that 
application should have been made to 
Lord Clanricarde to come forward and 
give whatever information was in his 
power; but he treated the application 
with contempt. Would it not have been 
idle to invite the writer of such a letter 
as Lord Clanricarde wrote to the Com- 
mission to come forward and give evi- 
dence ? Lord Clanricarde was repre- 
sented by counsel, and when counsel 
found the opportunity they did what I 
have known counsel do before, when, 
perhaps, they thought it the more ex- 
pedient course, they gracefully retired 
from the case. No one who knows Mr. 
Justice Mathew would suppose that if the 
noble Lord referred to, or any other 
landlord, had come before the Commis- 
sion his evidence would not have re- 
ceived the fairest consideration. I am 
convineed that the learned Judge would 
have given all due heed and considera- 
tion to any such evidence. The late 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland has said that 
the whole of the evidence on which the 
Commission reported was hearsay. 
Before a Commission of this description 
a great deal of the evidence must be 
hearsay. It is impossible to carry on an 
inquiry of this kind by adhering to the 
strict rules of evidence. Hearsay evi- 
dence puts them in a position to obtain 
more direct and pesitive evidence. In this 
connection, your Lordships will remember 
that constant reference has been made to 
the statements of a witness called at the 
commencement of the inquiry with regard 
to a particular estate. Anyone would 
have thought that was the only witness 
who gave evidence about that estate ; 
but no one can look through the Blue 
Book without seeing that a number of 
witnesses were called with reference to 
that particular estate, who had a personal 
knowledge of the circumstances. Then 
complaint is made that the evidence was 
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all one-sided. If it was, it was because 
those who could have put the other side 
forward did not choose to do so. I ven- 
ture to say that in the Report no trace 
of any unfair dealing with the evidence 
can be found, or of any reliance placed 
exclusively on such statements. The 
Government has been, if not attacked, 
twitted with not being prepared to adopt 
all the recommendations of the Commis- 
sion. When has it ever been held that 
it is the duty of a Government to adopt 
all the recommendations of a Commission? 
They are appointed to inquire, not to 
come to conclusions which the Govern- 
ment is bound to adopt. Lord Cowper's 
Commission recommended that rents 
should be revised every five years instead 
of 15; but the noble Marquess who ap- 
pointed that Commission refused to adopt 
their recommendation. It has been asked 
what course the Government proposes to 
take, and objection has been made that no 
explanation has been given of that course. 
It appears to me that, so far as is proper 
and legitimate, the explanation asked for 
has been amply given. It is surely some- 
thing new, when the Government has 
stated that they do not intend to proceed 
by legislation, but has expressed their 
intention of seeking to engraft Amend- 
ments on a Bill dealing with the subject 
pending in another place, that your Lord- 
ships should be invited to discuss the 
course which the Government proposes 
to take on the measure so pending. The 
Government are under no obligation to 
inform your Lordships’ Heuse of the 
course they propose to take upon a Bill 
pending in the other House. I should like 
to ask some questions, in return, of the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Devonshire). 
What is the attitude which the noble Duke 
and his friends will exhibit towards that 
Bill if it should be brought forward ? Willi 
they accept it, and try by Amendments 
to make it a means of settling this 
question; or will they endeavour to 


waste time in inducing the House 
of Commons to reject it, and, if 
unsuccessful there, will they invite 


your Lordships to throw it out in this 
House? I know the noble Duke is 
under no obligation to answer me; but 
when he expresses such great anxiety 
and eagerness to have the Bill brought 
on, I am entitled to draw my own 
conclusions as to whether it is a real 
disinterested thirst for knowledge that 
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induces the noble Duke's question, or 
whether there may not be other con- 
siderations behind. The Debate has, no 
doubt, been interesting ; whether it has 
been a very profitable one I have more 
doubt. Its object, of course, is obvious. 
It is thought that the discussion will 
damage the Government, but I am not 
very much alarmed at the effect it is 
likely to produce in that respect, because 
the observations that have been made 
will, for various reasons, be a good deal 
diséounted by the general public outside. 
I think it is unfortunate that a question 
of this description should be approached 
in the spirit of combat and heat which 
has been displayed during the Debate. 
When the Commission was first an- 
nounced, the names were not received in 
a hostile spirit by the Irish landlords ; 
but, unfortunately, their political friends 
on this side of the Channel took a 
different view, and then the Commission 
was so vehemently attacked that there 
was little hope of it succeeding in its 
objects. But, my Lords, notwithstanding 
this discussion, the question still remains. 
I wish I could believe that the matter 
might be brought to a speedy settlement 
by voluntary agreements, but the evidence 
seems to be the other way. There are a 
few unreasonable landlords who are not 
prepared to take the course which the 
majority have taken, and they may 
continue to be the cause of a condition 
of disquiet and disorder which will be pre- 
judicial, not only to the unreasonable land- 
lords themselves, but to the many who 
have acted reasonably and equitably. 
The Government have not the slightest 
desire that there should be an inequitable 
or an unfair settlement of the question. 
They do not regard it as a matter in 
which they, of a Party, are specially in- 
terested. The noble Marquess and 
others who sit by him have predicted that 
very soon the Government will disappear 
from the scene, and that;they again will 
resume the reins of power. 

*Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
Does the noble and learned Lord say that 
I predicted that? I certainly do not 
remember it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: The 
predictions have come so often from the 
Benches in the noble Marquess’s neigh- 
bourhood, that perhaps I am wrong in 
supposing that the noble Marquess him- 
self has assumed the gift of prophecy, 
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But, whether that time is near or more 
distant, I should think that it is to the 
interest of any Government that these 
difficulties in Ireland should cease. 
Whatever has been the cause, whoever 
. deserves the blame—and I do not deny 
that in very many cases the tenants 
have been deserving of blame—that does 
not alter the critical condition of affairs. 
I believe it ‘o be to the interests of 
landlords and tenants and for the benefit 
of the country at large that an end 
should be put to the state of things now 
prevailing, which is not to the benefit of 
either tenants or landlords, and that the 
question should be settled on fair and 
equitable terms. 

*Tuoe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
My Lords, the noble and learned Lord on 
the Woolsack appears to me to have 
relied for his defence principally upon 
the well-known Parliamentary figure of 
tu quoque ; but I think the te quoque 
to be effective ought to have some sub- 
stantial similarity between the acts that 
are appealed to and the acts that are de- 
fended. The noble and learned Lord 
appealed to the Cowper Commission and 
to the Act of 1887. He defended the 
proposal for re-instating the evicted 
tenants who have been for several years 
out of their holdings by referring to a 
clause in an Act which enabled a Judge 
to stay execution for a short time, and I 
think he wound up his system of parallels 
by invoking the protection of martial 
law and showing that whatever might 
be said of Sir James Mathew’s proceed- 
ings, at all events they could not be said 
to be more despotic or more summary 
than those of a court martial. I think 
that is very likely true, but I believe 
that more care is taken to secure an im- 
partial president of a court martial than 
appears to have been taken in the 
present instance. In listening to the 
long, laboured, and very uncomfortable 
defence of the noble Lord, I could not 
think that he really appreciated or de- 
sired to appreciate the nature of the 
objections which we bring against what 
the Government have done. On the 
question of the selection of President I 
do not wish to dwell. It has already 
been touched upon by those who, from 
their legal training, are fitter to deal with 
it than I am; but I will say this— 
that if you appoint a Judge to 
execute a non-judicial duty you 
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should be very careful that it is 
one in regard to which he is not 
known generally to be actuated by strong 
prepossessions or proclivities. Every- 
body knew Sir James Mathew’s special 
disposition on this Irish Question, and it 
seems to me that it was not fair on him, 
that it was wanting in consideration for 
his undoubted merits as a Judge, and 
still more wanting in consideration for 
the position and prestige of the Judicial 
Bench int England, to ask him to under- 
take a work in which he would be at 
every moment compelled, if he acted 
justly, to renounce his own sympathies 
and push his own partialities in the 
background. But it is not the character 
of the Judge to which I think we have a 
right to take exception. The noble 
Lord was much scandalised because my 
noble and learned Friend opposite 
designated this Commission as uncon- 
stitutional, and he advanced in defence 
that there have been ether Commissions 
which examined into the manner in 
which the existing law worked in re- 
ference to private rights. Of course, 
there have been other such Commissions, 
and it is the ordinary function of a Com- 
mission to perform that work. But 
what is absolutely new is that a Royal 
Commission should be appointed to 
investigate a quarrel between two private 
individuals upon a matter which has no 
public bearing whatever. The in- 
dividuals were marked. It was the 
evicted tenants that were to be dealt 
with. There were only evicted tenants 
upon certain estates. It was a Com- 
mission evidently, as it proved to be, to 
examine into the conduct of Lord Clan- 
ricarde, Mr. Ponsonby, Lord Cloncurry, 
the Marqness of Lansdowne, and a 
certain number of other land proprietors 
in Ireland. ‘That, we say, is an entirely 
unprecedented action, and one which, if 
it is to form a precedent, may be most 
injurious to the liberties and rights of 
Her Majesty’s subjects in the future. 
But if this extreme and exceptional step 
was taken—a step which I cannot think 
could in any cireumstances be defended 
—at all events the very utmost care 
should have been taken at the same time 
that the private individuals who were 
being assailed in this manner should 
have the fullest security that their case 
would be entirely and impartially heard, 
and that no prejudice or prepossession inter- 
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fered with its being properly decided. Bat 
what was done’ The noble Lord 
entered into an elaborate defence of the 
refusal to permit cross-examination. 
The best thing he could say was that 
the same thing was done at courts-mar- 
tial. I think he told us that cross- 
examination, after all, was a very dan- 
gerous proceeding, because it 
happened, after the cross-examination 


was over, that a witness came up who_ 


showed that all the cross-examination 
had been in vain. I do not know 
whether he is prepared to apply that 
principle in reforming the procedure of 
of the English Courts. I 
not treat this matter as a question of pro- 
cedure, or as a question of law ; I should 
treat it as a matter of common equity 
that any Englishmen ignorant of the 
law would apply in dealing with their 
neighbours. If you had to deal with 
the accusation which one servant made 
against another, you would not refuse 
that other servant the right of asking 
questions. © What was the practical re- 
sult here? The ordinary laws of evi- 
dence were set aside. Hearsay was 
freely accepted. The evidence opened 
with an account of what the late Lord 
Clanricarde did in 1872, given by a man 
who had never seen him, and the result 
was, as my noble and learned Friend 
says, this so-called evidence was no 
evidence at all. Sir James Mathew was 
sent upon an expedition for the collec- 
tion of malevolent 
nothing but gossip, and most of it male- 
volent gossip, which found its way into 
this Blue Book. Of course, if it had been 
buried in the breasts of Sir J. Mathew 
end of his two Nationalist Colleagues, it 
would not, perhaps, have done any very 
great harm, I dare say neither Lord 
Clanricarde nor any of the other land- 
lords attacked cared very much what 
opinion was entertained of them by 
those Commissioners ; but it was done in 
open Court, and it was done in the pre- 
sence of reporters. Every word that was 
said against these landlords by strongly- 
prejudiced witnesses, even on the strength 
of hearsay evidence, was printed and 
circulated throughout the country. No 
opportunity was given for testing it by 
cross-examination, and for two months 
no opportunity was given for testing it 
by counter-statement. This is not a 
question of law, it is 2 question 
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of common justice, and what we 
complain of is that common justice 
was violated for a political purpose. The 
end and object of the Government was 
| to fulfil in some sort of shadowy manner 
| the reckless pledges which they had 
|given in Opposition. They had prae- 
‘tically promised their sympathy and 
assistance to these evicted tenants ; they 
must give them something to satisfy 
them. The Commission, at all events, 
| was better than nothing, especially if it 
was a Commission unfairly constituted, 
}and certain to contain in its Report in- 
jurious evidence against the landlords. 
And that same policy the Government 
are pursuing now. We have not been 
able, though many of us have tried, to 
extract any definite statement from the 
Government of what they are going to 
do in this matter. What they have told 
us is this—that they will not bring in a 
Bill in regard to the Report of the Com- 
jmission. The noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack has told us practically 
—at all events he has let us see between 
the lines—that he would exceedingly 
dislike to bring in a Bill that should 
support the recommendations of the 
Commission ; but that though the Go- 
vernment will not bring in a Bill, they 
will vote for the Second Reading of a 
Bill that contains what they object to 
enact. They, knowing that the Second 
Reading of this Bill will not come on for 
a very long time, and that there will be 
no possibility of its ever getting into 
| Committee, are confident that they will 
not be called upon to declare more dis- 
tinctly than they have yet done what 
enactments they are prepared to approve, 
er to what principles they are prepared 
to give their adhesion in reference to 
dealing with the land. In dealing with 
this question every speaker on the other 
side always uses language as if there was 
a detinite claim on the part of the tenants 
and a definite grievance which it was 
our duty to redress. The tenants of 
these evicted estates have no griev- 
ance. They engaged to pay their rent 
or to give up their farms ; they declined 
to do either. Many of them are per- 
fectly capable of paying their rents ; they 
decline to do so. It is not even a pre- 


tence that their resistance is due to any 
agrarian motives. We have Mr. Dillon’s 
statement, made in November, that their 
action is entirely political, and is not 
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prompted in any way by a regard for the; hand over to a Commission who shall 
tenants. He said— deal as they will with their property, 


“The organised system of keeping evicted 
farms unoccupied is the greatest weapon ever 
placed in the hands of the Irish people, and 
long may the day be before the Irish people 
forget the lesson.” 

My Lords, I will not detain the House 
now on a subject” upon which 
your Lordships have dwelt for a 
long time ; but I do earnestly protest 
against this being considered as a tu 
quoque question, or as a question of the 
merits of one Government or another. 
The burning question that should press 
upon our minds is—What will be the 
effect produced on the future government 
and social condition of Ireland by the 
poliey which the Government are pur- 
suing with respect to these evicted 
tenants ? The noble and learned Lord 
on the Woolsack tells us that he is in 
favour of conciliation, that the sore will 
remain if we take no measures now, 
and he urges upon us that it will be our 
responsibility if the conciliation does not 
take place. It is the responsibility of 
the Government, because they will not 
take up a definite line and state their 
definite policy on the subject. As long 
as they keep their intentions under a 
cloud and allow these unhappy tenants 
to believe that if they hold out long 
enough, and refuse to come to terms 
with their landlords, the Government 
will, in the long run, come to their relief 
—as long as that idea is allowed to have 
currency, so long will the sore remain 
open, and they will not make arrange- 
ments with their landlords. And the 
line which has been pursued to-day, the 
studied ambiguity and reticence, the 
careful abstinence from any clear decla- 
ration of intention on the part of the 
Government will have the effect of 
enabling agitators and agitating priests 
in Ireland to keep up in the minds of 
the tenants hopes which are fatal to any 
prospect of renewed peace, or industry, 
or prosperity upon the evicted estates. 
The lesson, as Mr. Dillon, in effect, says, 
you have taught them and are teaching 
them is: that those who defy the 
law shall be taken care of, and those 
who obey the law shall be neglected. 
You divide the landlords of Ireland 
into two classes. ‘Those landlords 
who have been the subject of this 
fraudulent conspiracy you propose 


The Marquess of Salisbury 





and impose upon them any terms which 
they choose to demand. You are telling 
the tenants that if they stick together, 
that if they listen to the agitator, that if 
they obey the priests, that if they refuse 
to settle separately with the landlords, 
and that if they disregard all the obliga- 
tions which are imposed upon them either 
by their own agreements or by the 
decisions which they have obtained in 
the Land Courts—then they will be the 
subject of constant attention on the part 
of legislators and statesmeu, that their 
condition will be declared a great pro- 
blem, and that persons whose rights they 
are invading will be exhorted to give up 
one-half of them in order to show their 
love of equity ; and that if the exhorta- 
tion fails, compulsory powers will be 
applied in order that the plunderer 
may have the whole of his booty and that 
the victim may have no redress. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or THE 


COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KIMBERLEY) My Lords, the noble 


Marquess used some words which seemed 
to me incorrectly to describe the issue at 
stake when he said this was a private 
quarrel between two individuals. ‘That 
is the aspect in which this question 
apparently presents itself to the noble 
Marquess and noble Lords opposite. If 
it were a quarrel between two private 
individuals, I agree that it would be un- 
just and unfair to issue a Commission to 
inquire into the facts between them ; but 
does anyone who has followed this ques- 
tion really believe that the question of 
the condition of the evicted tenants in 
Ireland and the condition of the estates 
which remain derelict in Ireland, and the 
condition of the districts which are dis- 
turbed and unquiet in consequence of that 
state of things, is merely a quarrel be- 
tween two private individuals, and not a 
matter of great and paramount public 
interest ? It was upon that ground that 
Her Majesty's Government issued this 
Commission. Throughout this discussion 
it has been found extremely convenient 
to confuse and confound the terms of the 
Commission issued by the Government, 
and for which they are responsible, with 
the recommendations of the Commission. 
Of course, those are not the same by any 
means, though I know some of those who 
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have spoken think it was. The late 
Lord Chancellor—for whose acuteness I 
have the greatest respect—and other 
noble Lords have argued that the terms 
of the Commission implied that there 
was to be a re-instatement of all the 
evicted tenants ; but I cannot understand 
how the terms of Reference can be said to 
bear any such interpreration. The Com- 
mission was to consider— 


“ What means should be adopted to bring about 
settlements and the re-instatement of evicted 
tenants, and therebv give effect to the policy of 
the late l’arliament indicated by Section 13 of 
the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1891.” 
Well, I never had any education in the 
subtleties of law, but I think any person 
of ordinary common sense—I am not in 
the least imputing any want of common 
sense to the noble and learned Lord— 
would suppose that that meant that the 
cases of all the evicted tenants were to 
be inquired into, but that it did not mean 
that the Commission was necessarily to 
recommend the re-instatement of every 
one of the evicted tenants. Of course, 
a Commission of that kind is not drawn 
like a Bill in Chancery, but it is supposed 
to be read by plain men and to be inter- 
preted according to the manner in which 
we interpret plain English ; and, what- 
ever may be the possible construction 
put upon this paragraph, it  cer- 
tainly never was the intention of 
the Government that the Commission 
should be bound to recommend the re- 
instatement of the whole of the evicted 
tenants. No such notion ever entered 
their heads. The evidence has been 
characterised as hearsay evidence, and 
some of it as malevolent gossip. 

*TuHe Marquess or SALISBURY : 
No; I said much of it was. 

Tue Eartor KIMBERLEY: Atall 
events that a great deal of it was hear- 
say, and a great deal of it malevolent 
gossip. <A great deal has been said, for 
example, about the evidence relating te 
Lord Clanricarde’s estate. I should like 
to mention that there were called two 
witnesses who had had negotiations with 
Lord Clanricarde’s agent and 12 tenants. 
That being so, I do not know ia what 
way the Commissioners could have en- 
deavoured better to discover what were 
the allegations made in regard to the 
management of that estate. The noble 
Marquess, as well as others, insisted very 
strongly upon the monstrous injustice of 
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giving a preference to the tenants who 
had violated the law, and who, there- 
fore, are now considered to be deserving 
of no consideration. Does he remember 
nothing of what was said at the time of 
the passing of the Act of 1891—the 
declarations of Members of his own 
Government admitting that it was for the 
interest of the country that a clause 
should be introduced in order that the 
evicted tenants might be re-instated in 
their holdings—that whatever may have 
been the terms of the voluntary agree- 
ments to be made that certain privileges 
were most distinctly given by law to 
those tenants who had violated the 
law ? 

*Tne Marquess or SALISBURY : 
They were advantages given to the land- 
lords. Undoubtedly they included the 
tenants when purchase was contemplated, 
but a main object was to enable the land- 
lords to purchase. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
must say that I hear the declaration of 
the noble Marquess with blank astonish- 
ment. Does he remember nothing of 
what was said when that Bill was 
passing through Parliament ? Why, the 
declarations of Members of his Govern- 
ment teemed with assertions that it was 
for the interest of the country that this 
clause should be passed, in order that the 
evicted tenants might be re-instated in 
their holdings. It was never represented 
by them as a mere landlord's question. I 
do not remember the words—I wish I 
had them here—but I know they were 
words of a very pregnant and very deci- 
sive character showing great sympathy 
with the tenants, and a very wise desire 
that, in the interests of the country, they 
should be replaced in their holdings. 
When I say that favour was shown them, 
I mean in this way: that an Act was 
passed enabling public money to be ad- 
vanced to those tenants whose acts we 
are now told have disqualified them for 
receiving any consideration. The noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack has 
dealt so fully with the question of pre- 
cedents for this Commission that I need 
say very little about that; but I find in 
that Act exactly what is stated in this 
Commission—namely, that it was an in- 
dication of the policy of Parliament that, 
in the opinion of Parliament and of those 
who promoted the Bill, it was a matter 
of public policy to endeavour to re-instate 
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those tenants in their holdings. That 
policy having been so indicated, we 
thought it was our duty to eudeavour to 
tind some means whereby that policy could 
be carried into full effect. I admit there 
was nothing but voluntary arrangement 
under the Act of 1891; but voluntary 
arrangement had failed, and therefore it 
Was natural we should consider whether 
any new arrangement could be made 
which would be more successful. But, 
as to the recommendations, did anyoue 
ever hear before that a Government was 
bound to accept the recommendations of 
a Commission 7 

Tne Marevess or SALISBURY: 
I do not think any of us have said that : 
what we have said is that Her Majesty's 
Government were bound to express some 
opinion with regard to them. 

The Exart or KIMBERLEY : 1 heard 
a great deal more than that. The noble 
aud learned Lord (Lord Halsbury) spoke 
of our repudiating the recommendations 
of the Commission. 

Lorp HALSBURY: The — noble 
Earl has somewhat misunderstood me. 
I said that they had repudiated the inter- 
pretation which the Commissioners had 
placed upon their own instructions, 

The Eart or KIMBERLEY: I did 
not kuow that the recommendations of 
the Commissioners were an interpretation 
of anything. It really seems to me that, 
in order to please noble Lords opposite, 
we should have indicated to the Com- 
missioners what their recommendations 
should When the Commissioners 
have heard the evidence and made their 
Report, it then becomes the duty of the 
Government to consider whether the re- 
commendations, or any of them, are such 
as ought to be adopted. As to our in- 
tentions, I almost despair of setisfying 
noble Lords opposite. Our intentions 
were authoritatively and plainly stated 
by our Colleague, the Chief Secretary, 
in the other House upon the occasion of 
the Bill which has been so often referred 
to being brought in by Mr. McHugh. 
He said— 

*“Weassent to the fundamental principle of 
the Bill, and we will «do the best we can to 
promote becoming law at the earliest 
possible moment,” 


be. 


its 


That is quite explicit: we assented to 
the fundamental principle—— 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: What is the 
fundamental principle ? 


The Earl of Kimberley 


{LORDS} 
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THe Eart or KIMBERLEY : I 
should think the noble and learned Lord 
would be able to find that out from the 
Bill. I have not the slightest doubt the 
fundamental principle is most apparent to 
every Irish landlord and tenant, and it is 
the fundamental principle which noble 
Lords opposite have been denouncing for 
two nights. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE: I am asking 
for information ; I should really like to 
know what is the fundamental principie ? 

Tne Eart or KIMBERLEY: I 
cannot give the noble and learned Lord 
any further answer. I have given him 
the answer which was made in the other 
House, and I refer him to the Bill for the 
principle of the Bill, 1 see nothing 
extremely amusing in that. It is a per- 
fectly plain statement, and I can only tell 
noble Lords that,notwithstanding all their 
smiling, I have not the slightest doubt 
they perfectly understand what it means. 
With regard to our intentions I have only 
one word to add. The statement of my 
noble Friend (Lord Acton) was that it is 
not our intention to bring in any Bill 
at the present moment. That is ail I have 
to say with regard to the intentions of 
the Government. As to the matter itself, 
I altogether protest against this question 
being treated as an altereation between 
two hostile parties to a litigation, each 
trying to do the other as much harm as 
possible, and so endeavouring to envenom 
the existing sore. That is the very best 
way to perpetuate the evils from which 
Ireland has suffered so long. Possibly 
the Government erred in thinking that 
the landlords of Ireland might have seen 
that it was better to try to settle the long 
dispute and have been willing to give a 
helping hand in devising some arrange- 
ment. I know it has been said the land- 
lords were denied the right to cross- 
examine : but have they conciliated any- 
one by their action ; have they proved to 
anyoue that their case is a good one by 
the course they adopted ? They left 
their case unstated and lost the oppor- 
tunity, which, notwithstanding all that 
has been said to the contrary, would not 
have been denied them, of cross-examin- 
ing upon any points which might have 
been material. Ido not think they are 
to be cengratulated upon the issue of the 
course which they adopted, I dare say 
noble Lords opposite will manage to 
keep this question open, and that they 
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will find it very useful for political pur- 
poses ; but I cannot think that they have 
been well advised in this matter, and in 
the interests of Ireland I must say I 
deeply regret the course they have taken. 
I will finish with what the noble Marquess 
so much protests against—a tu quoque, 
but it is a ta guogue upon which I feel 
keenly. I will put to him, when he de- 
nounces this Commission as unjust to 
individuals and unconstitutional, whether 
he remembers the Parnell Commission, 
which I hold to be one of the most unjust 
and unconstitutional Commissions that 
ever was appointed by any Government. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND: The 
Parnell Commission was a Parliamentary 
Commission appointed by Act of Par- 
liament. 

Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY: Yes, 
and being a Parliamentary Commission 
it could compel any person to come for- 
ward and be subjected to cross-examina- 
tion, whether he liked it or not. If this 
had been a Parliamentary Commisssion 
it would have been an inquiry into private 
rights and entirely unjustifiable, because 
it would have compelled persons to come 
before it and be examined. On this par- 
ticular occasion I believe a Parliamentary 
Commission would not have been justi- 
fiable. 


The subject then dropped. 
COPY HOLD (CONSOLIDATION) 
[H.L. ]—(No. 34.) 

COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read, 


*THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
Since I spoke upon this matter the other 
day I have succeeded in finding the clause 
which I could not find before. What 
had happened was that the clause with 
respect to escheats which had been put 
in as a species of compensation in the 
first Act was divorced from the clause to 
which it belonged, and banished to a 
distant part of the Bill where I failed to 
find it. I have, however, found it since. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR : I 
asked the noble Marquess what he 
desired with regard te this Bill. It is 
simply a Consolidation Bill, and is not 
intended to make any alteration in the 
law. A Joint Committee has been ap- 
pointed by this and the other House to 
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consider all measures which are merely 
Consolidation Bills; and, of course, if, in 
going through this House, a Bill is found 
not to be simply for consolidation, it will 
have to be dealt with. Of course, it 
must undergo rigorous examination, and 
there can be no objection to referring it 
te the Committee. 

*THe Marevess or SALIS- 
BURY : If I find anything which seems 
to be objectionable, I reserve the liberty 
to mention it at a later stage. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Then 
I move that the Order be discharged. 


Provisional, &c. Bill. 


Moved, “* That the Order be discharged ; 
and the Order of Thursday last, committing 
the Bill toa Committee of theWhole House, 
vacated.”—/( The Lord Herschell. ) 


Motion agreed to. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY COUNCIL COM- 

MITTEE (BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 
(No. 60.) 

Reported without Amendment, and 

committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES LOANS (SCOT- 

LAND) ACT (1891) AMENDMENT BILL, 

(No. 57.) 

House in Committee (according to 
Order): Bill reported without Amend- 
ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
Committee. 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL.—(CNo. 36.) 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read 3% To- 
morrow. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL, 
Brought from the Commons ; Read 1°; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Exa- 
miners. (No. 77.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 5) BILL. 
Brought from the Commons ; Read 1°; 
to be printed ; and referred to the Exa- 
miners. (No. 78.) 


House adjourned at five minutes past 
Eight o'clock, till To-morrow, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock. 








HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, Ist May 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


RATHMINES AND RATHGAR WATER 
AND IMPROVEMENT BILL 
[Lords] (by Order). 

THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork 
City) rose to move— 

“ That the Bill be re-committed to the former 
Committee.” 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert a provision in 
the Bill amending the provisions of ‘The Rath- 
mines and Rathgar Improvement Act, 18835,’ 
relating to the qualification to vote at the 
elections of township commissioners so as to 
make the provisions of ‘ The Poor Rate Assess- 
ment and Collection Act. 1869,’ applicable to 
such qualification.” 

IIe said the Amendment was intended to 
set right a defect which existed in the 
Bill at the present time. As regarded 
the merits of the Bill, he did not think 
there would be any difference of opinion ; 
and he apprehended that the principal 
argument against the Amendment which 
he was moving would be that it was not 
right or proper that such questions should 
be raised and decided upon Private Bills 
such as that before the House. As a 
general rule, on questions relating to 
particular municipalities, it was not 
proper or desirable that the broad ques- 
tion of electoral representation should be 
raised ; but he would remind the House 
that the Irish townships were very 
different in respect of those matters 
from places in other parts of the King- 
dom. In Dublin the whole electoral law 
had been regulated, not by Publie, but by 
Private Statute. Private Acts were in 
operation in the half-dozen townships 
seattered around Dublin. In the case of 
Rathmines the original voting system 
was carried out under the Statute which 
constituted the townships. Six years 


ago, in dealing with a Private Act, the 
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House introduced electoral clauses into 
it ; and he was not aware that there was 
any objection to any provision being in- 
cluded in a Private Bill so long as it did 
not encroach in any way on any general 
Statute. So much, he might say, for 
the argument to which he had referred 
as likely to be urged against the Bill. 
Another reason which he would urge for 
the adoption of the Amendment was that, 
being furnished with a suitabie opportu- 
nity, the House would see that they had 
here a striking example of the necessity 
of local control. The Bill was intro- 
duced in consequence of a gross blunder 
made by the Governing Board in the 
township, involving a question of 
expenditure — the expenditure of a 
sum of from £80,000 to £85,000. The 
Commissioners had promoted a Bill for 
the purpose of erecting water works. 
They got into litigation, and the case 
was before the Irish Courts, and after- 
wards before the House of Lords, and 
the decision went against them. Had 
such a blunder, involving such an ex- 
penditure, been committed by a body 
of Nationalists, the Kingdom would have 
rung with the facts, and it would have 
been suggested that those were the kind 
of people they in England were asked to 
grant the control of their own affairs. 
They had an example of the kind from 
the other side in the promoters of the 
Bill before the House. He did not pro- 
pose to do anything very exceptional or 
very abnormal. There was nothing of 
that character in the Motion that he had 
before the House. All he asked was 
that they should extend to this town- 
ship the law that at present existed 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Great Britain. He need not go in for 
the question of compound householders 
of Great Britain; but he held that the 
provisions of the Statute of 1869 should 
be extended so far as it related to this 
particular municipality. The franchise 
at present existing was one established 
by a Private Act of 1885, by which it 
was provided that all male persons rated 
for poor rate were entitled to vote. Prima 
facie, that should qualify everyone who 
was so rated; but, in consequence of a 
general enactment in premises under £4, 
the owner was rated and not the occupier, 
so that large numbers were excluded 
from benefits which they were entitled 
to enjoy. He said that the occupier 
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should have a municipal vote just as he 
had one in the case of the Parliamentary 
franchise. He understood that the hon. 
Gentleman who represeuted the division 
of Dublin County in which Rathmines 
was situated intended to oppose this 
Bill. How could the hon. Gentleman 
defend the proposition that those who 
were qualified and competent to return 
him to the House of Commons were not 
competent and should not be qualified to 
vote for the return of a Commissioner to 
the Local Board ? Putting the matter 
that way before the House, was, in his 
opinion, showing the necessity for the 
Bill. There could be no kind of logic 
in arguing as he had suggested. He 
could understand the logic under the old 
law—that a man should not be allowed to 
give a muncipal vote unless he paid 
a municipal rate. That would be logical 
enough ; but it was a fact that in this 
municipality a great many who were 
paying taxes had no votes, and many who 
were not paying had votes. There was 
no reason why the payment of the assess- 
ment of the poor rate should be taken 
into account in this way. The £4 rating, 
he would point out, meant a rental of £7 
or £8, so that really the law had the 
object of setting up a rental franchise of 
£7 or £8. It would be said, no doubt, that 
his proposal would mean the creation of 
an anomaly; but he did not attach 
weight to that view, for, as a matter of 
fact, the Irish municipal franchise law 
was full of anomalies. ‘They had 
various sorts of franchise. Ten places 
had one sort of franchise ; Belfast and 
Dublin had franchises differing from each 
other; other towns had a £5 franchise ; 
others, again, a large number, were under 
the Towns Improvement Act of 1854. 
The Dublin townships are all governed 
by franchises of their own. It was clear, 
therefore, that the argument of ano- 
malies fell to the ground. He might 
further point out that in this very town- 
ship of which he was speaking there was 
in force a law that existed in no other 
part of the United Kingdom—that was, 
the municipal vote was conferred after 
four months’ occupation. It could not, 
on the whole, be fairly urged that there 
was reason to talk of anomaly, for, as 
they saw, there was an anomalous con- 
dition of affairs in existence already. 
He asked them to simply look at 
the law as it at present stood 
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throughout the length and breadth of 
Great Britain as regarded the question 
of the franchise. He did not want to 
detain the House; but he could say 
that the grievance of which he had to 
make complaint was very keenly felt. 
There were 4,500 houses, and less than 
2,000 of the occupiers had votes. Surely 
those who could vote for Imperial pur- 
poses, sending Representatives to that 
House, were entitled to vote on the local 
issues involved in municipal questions ? 
He trusted the House of Commons 
would redress this glaring grievance by 
adopting the Resolution which stood in 
his name. 


Mr. H. PLUNKETT (Dublin Co., 8.) 
said, he did not think the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy) need have 
apologised to the House for taking 
up its time, for, speaking as Member 
for the constituency with a portion of 
which the Bill proposed to deal, he 
would like to tell the House that the 
question was one of very serious import- 
ance. He thought it his duty, as Member 
for the division, to put the case as it 
had been stated to him—to put himself 
in the position of the ratepayer, and to 
state the case for the ratepayer fairly. 
Before replying to the Member for Cork, 
he could not do better than give the 
House a true history of the Bill under 
consideration. The primary object of 
the Bill was to legalise certain changes 
that had taken place and that were found 
to be necessary, but which led to litigation. 
The Member for Cork spoke of the 
matter as a gross blunder, and he justified 
his Amendment in that way. All he 
had to say about it was that the Com- 
missioners had not spared the expense 
necessary to secure the services of the 
best water engineer available ; and if there 
had been a blunder — he believed it 
might be a pardonable miscalculation— 
it was simply a technical blunder on the 
part of the engineer. The litigation 
arose from the fact that the works were 
constructed in a manner at variance 
with the provisions of a previous Act of 
Parliament. Certain mill-owners felt 
aggrieved ; they felt that their interests 
were affected, and they brought this 
action before the Master of the Rolls in 
Dublin, who decided against the Com- 
missioners. The case was then taken 


before the Court of Appeal in Dublin, 
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where four Judges unanimousiy de- 
cided in favour of the Commissioners 
and against the judgment of the Master 
of the Rolls. Then it was carried to the 
House of Lords, where three Judges 
decided against the Commissioners and 
two in their favour. So that they had 
four Judges against the Commissioners 
and six in their favour. In the end the 
Commissioners entered into negotiations 
with the mill-owners, and the result was 
that the claims of the mill-owners were 
adequately conceded, and certain changes 
in the water-works—in their construc- 
tion—were made; and this Bill was 
mainly for the purpose of legalising 
those changes. He could say that 
the action of the mill-owners in this 
matter had been very generous and 
patriotic. They could have put the Com- 
missioners to an expense of £30,000; but, 
if the Act were passed, the expense 
would probably not exceed £25,000. The 
improvements were to be carried out by 
the 30th of August of the present year, 
and, unless the Bill was passed by that 
time, the people of the township would 
be left without water. He ought to 
mention that there were subsidiary 
objects in the Bill, such as the acquire- 
ment of a certain open space, the acquisi- 
tion of additional public buildings, a 
town hall, and other matters for the im- 
provement of the township, which would 
involve an expenditure of £20,000. No 
objection had been raised by anybody to 
the objects contained in the Bill, and it 
was taken for granted that in accordance 
with precedent any objection to the Bill 
would have been taken atan earlier stage. 
The present Motion was entirely out of 
Order as being beyond the scope of a 
Private Bill, and there was no precedent 
for inserting at that stage a provision 
which was foreign to the objects of the 
Bill, and which was covered neither by 
the Preamble nor by any of the Parlia- 
mentary Notices. He was aware, how- 
ever, that there were two precedents. 
The first arose in 1885, when, owing to 
the action of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean, the 
existing £4 franchise was incorporated 
in the Rathmines Township Act. This, 
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however, was done at a much earlier date 
in the progress of the Bill, and the reason 
of the right hon. Baronet for taking that 
course was that as Chairman of a Royal 
Commission on Municipal 


Mr. H. Plunkett 


Franchises 
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certain facts had been brought to his 
notice which rendered such a change in 
the Bill imperative. The hon. Member 
for North Kerry, speaking in 1887, bore 
testimony to the excellent manner in 
which that change had operated. There 
was a second precedent on which the 
hon. Member who introduced this Motion 
no doubt relied, and that was the Belfast 
Drainage Bill of 1886, and the import- 
ance of that was due to the fact that it 
cited the action of the House in the Rath- 
mines Bill as a precedent. He wished, 
however, the House would bear in mind 
the criticisms of the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer upon the question as to 
whether it was convenience to introduce 
Motions, such as that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork, upon the last stages of 
Private Bills; the opinion of — the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was that 
if broad questions of policy were to be 
allowed to be raised in this way on 
Private Bills it would have the effect of 
throwing the whole Business of the House 
into confusion by allowing miscellaneous 
questions of a public character and of 
immense importance thus to be brougit 
on for discussion. There were peculiar 
circumstances in the Belfast case, too, 
which did not apply to the present Bill, 
for it was alleged that the Belfast Bill 
had been put forward stealthily. On the 
occasion of its discussion, the Rathmines 
case was admitted to be a bad pre- 
cedent by the Government ; and now, 
if they were to make a new precedent 
on the lines of the Motion of the hon. 
Member, he believed it would make 
matters a thousand times worse. 
They would be introducing an entirely 
new practice into the House, and he 
maintained that there was absolutely no 
precedent for introducing a Motion of 
the kind at the stage at which they had 
arrived. It was impossible to see what 
the limits of such a practice would be. 
For instance, he could not see what was 
to prevent the hon. Member grafting a 
Local Veto Motion on the Bill. He would 
ask the hon. Member to remember that 
this Bill had been introduced for a 
specific purpose, and that it was the wish 
of the ratepayers that it should become 
law. The hon. Member who proposed 
this Motien did not pretend that he had 
any support behind him whatever, and he 
could not point to a single Petition or 
Resolution against the Bill. 
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Mr. M. HEALY : I am not opposing it. 

Mr. PLUNKETT : If the Bill were 
amended in the manner proposed by the 
hon. Member its entire scope would be 
changed. He was not arguing that the 
franchise ought not to be changed. The 
Irish franchise was full of anomalies, 
which would have to be dealt with sooner 
or later by a Public Act; but that was no 
reason why they should now take action 
which would endanger the whole Bill 
and would put the promoters to additional 
und unnecessary expense. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.) said, 
he wished to point out that the precedent 
of Belfast was a much stronger precedent 
than the case now before the House. 
The hon. Member who spoke last was 
right in saying that there was a broad 
distinction in the two cases ; but the dis- 
tinction was this—that in Belfast the 
franchise was regulated by Public Statute, 
and a change was sought to be effected 
by means of an Amendment in a Private 
Bill, whereas in the present case the fran- 
chise was regulated by Private Statute, 
and an Amendment of the Statute 
was proposed in the only lega!, logical 


way — namely, by an Amendment 
on oa Private Bill. It seemed 
to him, under those circumstances, 


that the quotations from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer fell to the ground, for 
now it was proposed to amend the fran- 
chise in the same way that the fran- 
chise was created. He did not think 
any consideration ought to prevent them 
doing a thing if it was a good thing to 
be done, and if no practical inconvenience 
would be created by doing it. The hon. 
Member who last spoke admitted it would 
be a good thing to amend the franchise 
in the direction they suggested. 

Mr. PLUNKETT: I said nothing 
about the direction of the proposed 
Amendment. All I said was that the 
question of the franchise would have 
eventually to be dealt with. 

Mr. BODKIN said, that, of course, he 
accepted the hon. Member’s statement ; 
but surely he was entitled to assume that, 
as so able an advocate had not a word to 
say against the proposed Amendment, its 
principle was a good one. The Bill 
would not necessarily be delayed if this 
Motion were adopted. It would create 


no real grievance to the Rathmines Town 
Commissioners, and the addition which it 
would entail to the Bill would be very 
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slight indeed. He ventured, therefore, 
to submit that the Amendment was a 
proper one to be made, 

Mr. DUNBAR BARTON (Armagh, 
Mid) said, he wished to adduce a few 
reasons in support of his argument that 
this was not a right thing to be done. 
In the first place, the hon. Member who 
made the Motion before the House was 
not proposing to remove au anomaly, but 
he was seeking to create one, and in 
doing so he was also creating confusion. 
It was a very strange and most incon- 
venient proposal. As his hon. Friend 
had shown, this matter had not come 
before the House through any mis- 
management on the part of the promoters 
of the Bill. They had done everything 
in their power to perfect it, as was 
proved by the long course of litigation 
through which he went and the fact that 
six out of the 10 Judges before whom 
the case went. decided in favour of the 
Commissioners showed that they had 
very strong reasons for their action. It 
Was not accurate to say that this was a 
proposal to assimilate the municipal 
franchise of Rathmines to any franchise 
that existed in this country. Quite the 
contrary, for it was proposed to introduce 
into this Bill a municipal franchise 
which existed nowhere in England or 
Ireland or anywhere at all. The fran- 
chise in Rathmines at present was the 
normal franchise in Ireland. There 
were 117 municipalities in Ireland, and 
of these 90 had a £4 franchise—the 
franchise which existed in the present 
Bill—two had a lower franchise, and the 
remainder exceeded £4; and yet on the 
Third Reading of this Bill it was pro- 
posed to completely alter the franchise. 
That was a startling proposition which 
he believed neither the Commissioners nor 
the ratepayers could consent to; and he 
argued that if it was inserted in the Bill 
in its present form it would be fatal to 
it. He might be asked what was the 
franchise in the neighbouring townships. 
The reply was that it was a higher 
franchise, and yet they were to be invited 
to specially interfere in the case of Rath- 
mines, and to give it a lower franchise 
than its neighbours. He hoped that the 
House would not introduce this extra- 
ordinary new franchise with a four 
months’ qualifying period, seeing that it 
existed nowhere else, and Rathmines was 
not now suffering from any grievance, 
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Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.) denied 
that any attempt had been made by the 
last speaker to answer the arguments of 
the hon. Member for Cork. It was 
admitted that a change in the franchise 
in the direction proposed in this Amend- 
ment was desirable and necessary. It 
was not contended that the Rathmines 
Commissioners were a model body ; 
indeed, their proceedings in regard to 
providing waterworks proved the contrary, 
as they had gone to work in the most 
expensive way possible, and were seeking 
to introduce a costly and impure system. 
Had they been sensible men they would 
not have acted in that manner, 
nor would they have dared to act so 
if the franchise had been lower. 
In the case of Belfast, his hon. Friend 
the Member for North Kerry (Mr. Sex- 
ton) had, in consequence of the magni- 
tude of the problem involved, to make 
an entirely new proposition to the House. 
In the present case it would be quite in 
Order to insert a provision respecting the 
franchise in the Bill, and no delay would 
occur in the passage of the Bill if this 
were done. All that was proposed 
was that the entire body of the rate- 
payers in the township should have a 
voice in the expenditure of a large sum 
of mouey. It was, no doubt, the case 
that the Commissioners took a vote upon 
the Bill; but the advertisement calling 
the public meeting at which the vote 
was taken appeared only in a newspaper 
which had a very limited circulation in 
Dublin, and none at all among the class 
of people who claimed the franchise. 
Under these circumstances, he appealed 
to the Liberal and Radical Members to 
give effect to the principle of the exten- 
sion of the franchise, so that all those 
who paid rates either directly or indirectly 
should have a voice in the election of 
the Commissioners. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) 
said, the question could be put into a 
nutshell. In the first place, it was an 
extraordinary thing that the opposition 
to a Private Bill concerning the suburbs 
of the City of Dublin should come from 
the Counties of Cork and Roscommon. 

Mr. FLYNN, interposing, said, he 
knew Rathmines very well, and was 
deepiy interested in its prosperity. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the hon. 
Member's statement did not at all affect 
the remark he had just made, Although 
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the City and County of Dublin had six 
Members, not one of them had raised his 
voice against the Bill. The matter was 
not one of Party politics at all. Indeed, 
hon. Members had received a Whip in 
favour of the passage of the Bill in its 
entirety, signed by some of the leading 
Nationalists of Rathmines. 

Mr. M. HEALY: We are not op- 
posing the Bill. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, the Whip 
had been issued in opposition to the 
opposition of the hon. Members. The 
question of the merits of the Bill was a 
very simple one. The Rathmines Town 
Commissioners, some time ago, erected 
waterworks at a cost of £150,000. The 
final Court of Appeal had decided that 
those waterworks were not constructed 
according to contract, there having 
beer a conflict on the point for something 
like two or three years. The mill-owners, 
who sought and obtained an injunction 
against the Commissioners, had now 
come to terms on this Bill, and hon. 
Members opposite were asking the House 
to prevent the carrying out of a perfectly 
reasonable settlement which had been 
arrived at by the parties to the litigation. 
As to the question of the extension of 
the franchise, he himself, since he had 
entered the House, had voted at every 
opportunity for the extension of the 
municipal franchise, and he had been 
the first Member to support the hon. 
Member for Kerry (Mr. Sexton) in his 
proposal to extend the franchise in Bel- 
fast. That proposal, however, was made 
in the form of a separate Bill, so that it 
was really no precedent for the present 
Amendment. It was not a very con- 
venient course to amend Private Bills in 
the way proposed, and he held that the 
House of Commons ought not to put 
difficulties in the way of a public body 
conducting the affairs of a prosperous 
township when they came forward with 
a proposal like that which was embodied 
in the Bill. 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Joun Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-T'yne) : This is not a mea- 
sure oun which the Irish Government, as 
such, has any view, or is in any way in- 
volved. But a considerable number of 
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representations have reached me about 
it, and perhaps the House will not be 
sorry if I state the course which I think 
my hon. and learned Friend opposite (Mr. 
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pursue. I agree with him entirely in the 
principle he desires to establish. I am 
entirely with him in the desire to see the 
franchise extended in the direction he 
indicates, and I have not been very 
much impressed by the argument of 
the hon. Member for South Dublin 
(Mr. Horace Plunkett) as to the question 
of precedence. I do not think that the 
argument that there is no precedent for 
re-committing a Bill originating in the 
Lords carries us very far. At the same 
time, Iam bound to say that practical 
inconvenience of the gravest kind will 
almost certainly fellow the adoption of 
this Amendment. I know the Instruc- 
tion is intended to be of a permissive 
character, and that the Committee might 
decline to accept the proposal it em- 
bodies ; but we cannot deny that a great 
deal of time would be taken up by the 
proceedings which would have to take 
place, and we cannot hide from our- 
selves that it is perfectly possible that, 
were the intentions of hon. Members 
earried out and a provision for the ex- 
tension of the franchise inserted in the 
Bill, the measure would have to go 
again to another place where it is not 
very hard to foretell the fate which 
would be in store for it. The result 
would be that the Bill would not pass 
the two Houses by the Ist of Angust, 
which is the latest date at which the 
measure can come into operation if the 
Instruction is to be complied with. I 
do not think it would be fair to leave 
the 25,000 people of Rathmines in the 
condition in which I think they would be 
left if the measure did not pass, and I 
would suggest to my hon. and learned 
Friend that he should withdraw the In- 
struction. 


*THoe CHAIRMAN or COMMIT- 
TEES or WAYS axp MEANS (Mr. 
Me.tvior, York, W.R., Sowerby): As 
Chairman of Ways and Means, I am the 
Chairman of the Unopposed Bill Com- 
mittee before which this Bill was brought. 
In case this Instruction is carried, and 
after the speeches which have been ad- 
dressed to the House to-day, I do not 
think anybody could regard the Bill as 
altogether unopposed. I, therefore, think 
it will be my duty to send it before an 
opposed Bill Committee. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time; verbal 
Amendments made; Bill passed with 
Amendments. 


Pensions. 


QUESTIONS. 





THE CHIEF JUSTICE OF TRINIDAD. 

Mr. JOSEPH PEASE (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, during the five years ending 
March, 1892, charges were repeatedly 
made by Petition and otherwise, from 
the inhabitants of Trinidad and Tobago, 
against the Chief Justice of those 
Colonies, of interviewing and advising 
intending litigants; encouraging spe- 
culative litigation and fraudulent con- 
duct in Court; using intemperate 
language on the Bench; and illegally 
dispensing with the Statute Laws ; why 
the charges that were made were never 
brought against the Chief Justice by the 
Governor in Executive Council in the 
usual course; what steps have been 
taken, or are proposed to be taken, to 
provide for a speedy and effectual method 
in the future for dealing with similar 
charges ; and whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House the late Report 
of the Trinidad Judicial Inquiry Com- 
mission ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 8. 
Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : The 
late Chief Justice, whose conduct was 
impugned, has died, and the Court has 
been entirely reconstituted. No special 
arrangements are necessary for dealing 
with similar charges in the future. There 
are certain well-defined and well- 
recognised modes of procedure under 
which action can be taken in the Colony, 
and it is not desirable that the Secretary 
of State should interfere where recourse 
has not first been had to the usual con- 
stitutional action. The Report will be 
laid on the Table; but, as it is very 
bulky, it seems undesirable to incur the 
expense of having it reprinted. 


INDIAN SERVICE PENSIONS, 

Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India whether it is possible 
to arrange that the regulation for mouthly 
payment of pensions to the retired mem- 
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bers of the Indian Services resident in 
this country could be extended to those 
who receive their pensions in the Colo- 
nies ? 

*TuHoe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror INDIA (Mr. GEorcGE 
RusseEtt, North Beds.) : The paymasters 
abroad have instructions to issue the 
pensions monthly to all officers who 
make application to be so paid. 





INDIAN STAFF CORPS GRIEVANCES, 

Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
India whether the Government of India 
has now considered the statement of the 
grievances of the Indian Staff Corps 
officers, arising from their constant 
supersession by officers junior to them in 
the British Army ; whether Lord Roberts 
made any suggestions to the Indian 
Government for remedying the anomalies 
and injustices complained of ; and what, if 
any, resolution has been arrived at with 
reference to this matter ? 

Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: The 
suggestions made by Lord Roberts and 
the Government of India have been 
under the consideration of the Secretary 
of State, whose views have been com- 
municated to the Government of India. 
The question is still under consideration, 
No decision has been arrived at, as yet. 


CLONGOREY WATER SUPPLY. 

Mr. KENNEDY (Kildare, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Local Government Board for Ireland are 
aware that the public health has been en- 
dangered at Clongorey, County Kildare, 
owing to the action of the agent of 
certain evicted farms there excavating a 
sheep bath, within 12 feet of the public 
pump, for the cure of sheep scab by 
poisonous dressing ; whether he is aware 
that this pump formed the water supply 
of the Clongorey evicted tenants as well 
as an adjoining school; whether the 
Guardians of the Naas Union twice 
directed the agent to have the sheep bath 
removed, and what answers did they 
receive; whether he is aware that the 
Guardians, unable without litigation to 
have the nuisance removed, closed the 
pump, leaving the evicted tenants and 
school children without a proper water 
supply ; and whether he proposes to take 
any action in the matter ? 


Sir Seymour King 
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*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Morvey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne): It is a fact that 
baths for dipping sheep have been 
erected within a few feet of the public 
pump at Clongorey; but these baths, I am 
informed, have never yet been used for 
the purpose mentioned. Notice was 
served by the Guardians upon the agent 
to close the baths ; but he declined to do 
so, and the Guardians were advised that a 
prosecution under the Public Health Act 
would not succeed, inasmuch as the baths 
had not been used. The Local Govern- 
ment Board are in communication with 
the Guardians on the su’ject of the 
existing water supply, which, it appears, 
is open to improvement irrespective of 
the baths in question. 


IRISH CLERKS OF THE PEACE. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the Clerks 
of the Peace, appointed under the pro- 
visions of 1 George IV., c. 27, and who 
now hold office during good behaviour, 
and are entitled to special pensions under 
the County Officers and Courts Acts, 
Sec. 24, are included in the Schedule and 
amended Clauses of the Government of 
Ireland Bill, dealing with the position 
and pensions of Irish Civil Servants and 
other officials; and, if not, in what 
manner he proposes to deal with their 
interests ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : The Clerks of the 
Peace in Ireland are not Civil Servants. 
They are county and not Government 
officers; they are paid partly by fees 
and partly by salaries fixed by the Grand 
Jury Acts, paid out of the county cess, 
and presented by the Grand Juries, as is 
also the special pension under Section 
24 of the County Officers and Courts 
Act, 1877. The Bill, therefore, does 
touch these officers. 


CORN ADULTERATION IN THE 
PUNJAUB. 

Mr. BALDWIN (Worcester, Bewd- 
ley) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for India if the attention of the 
Secretary of State has been called to the 
statement in paragraph 18 of the official 
Report on the Material Progress of the 
Punjaub during the decade 1881-91, that 
in some parts of India the leading Euro- 
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pean dealers grind up clay and mix it 
with their wheat in order to get the full 
benefit of the allowance for refraction ; 
and whether any steps have been taken 
or will be taken by the Indian Govern- 
ment to prevent the continuance of a 
practice which is described as not only 
unfair to the Punjaub trade but demoral- 
ising to the cultivator ? 

*Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL : (1) The 
passage quoted has been seen by the 
Secretary of State for India. (2) Papers 
presented to Parliameut (Nos, 5,702 and 
5,760) in 1889 show that steps were 
taken by the Home and Indian Autho- 
rities to remedy the evil under notice. 
Some improvement has already taken 
place. The Secretary of State has re- 
quested the Government of India to 
consider plans for procuring the estab- 
lishment of grain elevators at some of 
the chief grain marts. If this is done, 
it will conduce to the export of cleaner 
grain. It is not intended to propose a 
Wheat Frauds Act. The real remedy 
lies in the hands of the European 
exporting firms. If they demand cleaner 
grain the exporters will find it necessary 
to supply it. 


QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY ESTATES. 
*Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that it appears from 
the published reports and accounts of 
the Commissioners of Queen Anne's 
Bounty that they have in recent years 
invested large sums in the purchase of 
ground rents and reversions on long 
leases in various places; whether the 
Statutes under which Queen Anne's 
Bounty is administered contemplate the 
purchase of real estate by this Eeele- 
siastical Corporation for the purpose of 
making additions to glebes, but not for 
the purposes of investment ; whether he is 
aware that in every case in which the 
Commissioners have purchased ground 
rents and reversions on long leases, and 
notably at Newton Abbott, the lease- 
holders in possession were and = are 
anxious and willing to purchase the 
freeholds of their holdings, but were 
prevented from doing so by the purchase 
of the Commissioners ; and whether he 
will suggest to the Commissioners the 
desirability of selling the ground rents 
and reversiens to the leaseholders in 
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possession at prices sufficient to prevent 
any loss as contemplated in similar cases 
in the Report of the Town Holdings 
Committee ? 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.) : It is true that the 
governors have from time to time in- 
vested part of their capital in the manner 
stated in the first paragraph. Out ofa total 
capital of some £5,000,000 about £540,000 
are so invested. I understand that the 
governors have been advised on the 
highest legal authority that their pro- 
cedure in this respect is within their 
legal powers. As to the third para- 
graph, Iam informed by the governors that 
in no case except that of Newton Abbot 
has any desire been expressed to them 
by leaseholders to purchase the reversions 
or their leases. The case of Newton 
Abbot was peculiar, the reversions pur- 
chased by the governors being that of a 
building estate which had been laid out 
as a whole with special regulations as to 
roads, buildings, and sea-views. Out of 
300 lessees only 10 wished to purchase 
the freeholds, and except in one case 
(that of the college) the governors did 
not feel justified in the interests of the 
estate as a whole in selling. As to the 
last paragraph, the governors are a 
statutory authority with an independent 
discretion in the matters referred to by 
my hon. Friend, and I have no right to 
suggest to them the particular way in 
which their discretion should be ex- 
ercised. 

Mr. COBB: Am I right in under- 
standing that if a large number of lease- 
holders at Newton Abbot wish to buy 
their freeholds, the application to do so 
will be favourably considered ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: I cannot say 
that definitely. I know that out of 300 
ouly 19 have so applied. 


VOLUNTEER EQUIPMENT. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called to 
the case of any Volunteer battalions 
which in the year 1890-1 were below the 
number of their authorised establishment, 
but have, subsequently to that date, in- 
ereased in numbers without any increase 
in establishment ; whether in such cases 
the War Office declines to grant the 
equipment allowance in respect of the 
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additional men, though the grant origin- 
ally made was limited to the members 
serving at the time it was made ; whether 
any provision is made in the Estimates 
for the current year, or will be made by 
Supplementary Estimates to meet such 
cases, or whether it is intended that 
battalions who have in the meantime 
made themselves more serviceable by 
such increase in their numbers should be 
deprived of the benefits which it was 
the intention of this House, as expressed 
by its vote, should be provided for them ; 
and whether he will take care that the 
Volunteer Vote shall be brought on at 
a reasonably early period of the Session, 
so that further attention may be given to 
this matter ? 

*THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. CampBeLit-BANNERMAN, 
Stirling, &c.): The special grant for 
great-coats and equipment made in 1891 
provided for all Volunteers enrolled up 
to the 3lst of March in that year, so 
that no more expenditure for these men 
should be necessary for several subse- 
quent years. Men enrolled later have 
been expected to be provided for by their 
annual great-coat and equipment allow- 
ances. ‘Those who in 1891 received the 
special grant for great-coats do not for 
a few years receive the annual great- 
coat allowance; but the equipment 
allowance is given to all. There is no 
further provision for this service in the 
Estimates. I shall be glad if the Volun- 
teer Vote can be brought on at a con- 
venient time of the Session, and I hope 
the hon. Member, by expediting Public 
Business, will contribute to this object. 

Mr. TOMLINSON: Then do I 
understand that where the number of 
the establishment has been increased 
there is no provision for equipment 
allowance for the additional men ? 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
What I said was that those who received 
the special great-coat allowance in 1891 
will receive nothing more for great-coats 
for some years to come. The equip- 
ment allowance is given to all. 


FIREARMS IN PROCLAIMED DISTRICTS 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.E.): I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of 
Patrick Donnaher, a returned emigrant 


Mr. Tomlinson 
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just landed from America, who was 
charged at the Queenstown Petty Ses- 
sions on the 23rd April with having 
firearms in a proclaimed district, and 
fined 20s. and costs ; whether he is aware 
that Donnaher, who has resided in the 
United States since he was a boy, stated 
that he was quite ignorant of the law 
relating to firearms ; and has his atten- 
tion been called to the fact that in certain 
parts of the North of Ireland large num- 
bers of revolvers are in the possession of 
individuals not licensed to carry them ; 
and, if so, will the Constabulary Authori- 
ties take steps to enforce the law re- 
lating to illegal possession si firearms ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY :I1 am informed 
that when Patrick Donnaber landed at 
Queenstown he was distinctly asked by 
the Customs official if he had with him 
tobacco, cigars, spirits, firearms, or 
ammunition — such being contraband, 
Donnaher said he had not; but when his 
box was opened it was found to contain a 
quantity of cigars and spirits, and on his 
person was concealed a smal] revolver. He 
was prosecuted by the Customs officials 
for smuggling, and by the police for 
having a revolver in a proclaimed dis- 
trict. With regard to the last paragraph 
of the question, it is believed that there are 
numbers of revolvers in possession of un- 
licensed persons belonging to all parties 
and creeds in the North of Ireland, and 
when such are discovered prosecutions 
invariably follow. 


WAR OFFICE CLERKS. 

Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War if 
he can state the number of promotions of 
Second Division Clerks in the War 
Office to Staff 2ppointments and to the 
higher grade of the Second Division, 
which have been made in accordance 
with his’ promise of llth March ; and 
whether, if these promotions have not 
yet been made or approved, the delay is 
attributable to the War Office or to the 
Treasury ? 


*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
There is no alteration in my intentions 
since March 11, when I stated that I 
was endeavouring to obtain for some of 
the Second Division Clerks certain 
advancement. The necessary details, 
however, are not yet completely settled, 
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It would be unusual and irregular in such 
a case to disclose the nature of the com- 
munications with the Treasury. 


FREE EDUCATION. 

Mr. HUGH HOARE (Cambridge, 
Chesterton): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether the managers of a 
village school have any right to claim 
payment from parents for books or school 
materials as a condition of their children’s 
admission to school, or whether the 
parents have had since September, 1892, 
the right to absolutely free schooling if 
they choose to demand it ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actanp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): Managers of schools in 
receipt of State aid, whether free schools 
or not, have no right to claim payment 
of any kind from parents for books or 
school materials as a condition of their 
children’s admission to school. All 
children have a right to absolutely free 
education. But the Department cannot 
compel the managers of a school which 
has the right to charge fees under the 
Act of 1891 to admit children free. If 
in consequence of such a right being 
exercised by the managers, any children 
in a school district cannot obtain free 
education, the Department will cause free 
accommodation to be provided in accord- 
ance with the Act. 


THE APPOINTMENT OF MAGISTRATES 
IN IRELAND. 

Mr. PATRICK A. M‘HUGH 
(Leitrim, N.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether any Catholic holding the 
Commission of the Peace for the County 
Leitrim is resident in the Petiy Sessions 
district of Kinlough ; has a Nationalist 
Magistrate ever adjudicated in the Court 
of Kinlough Petty Sessions district ; has 
a Catholic Nationalist, resident in the 
district, Mr. Patrick Fergus, P.L.G., 
been recommended by the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland for appointment to the 
Commission of the Peace for the County 
Leitrim ; has the Lord Chancellor made 
the appointment; and, if not, will he 
explain on what grounds his Lordship 
has declined to appoint Mr. Fergus a 
Magistrate for the County of Leitrim ; 
how many persons at present hold the 
Commission of the Peace for the County 
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of Leitrim; how many of these are 
Catholics, and how many are Nationalists; 
and will the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
act on the precedent established by the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and make the Magisterial Bench in the 
County of Leitrim in some degree repre- 
sentative of the state of public feeling in 
that county ? 

Mr. CARVILL (Newry): At the 
same time I will ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, in the appointment 
of Magistrates in Ireland, the Lord 
Chancellor acts only on the recommen- 
dation of the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county ; whether the Lord Chancellor, 
so far without any result, has pressed for 
such recommendation of certain gentle- 
men in Ulster whom his Lordship desired 
to have appointed ; and whether he will 
take steps to induce the Lord Chancellor, 
in such cases, to exercise his statutory 
powers as to the appointment of Magis- 
trates ¢ 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: There is no 
Catholic Magistrate resident, I believe, 
in the district of Kinlough ; but I have 
no information as to the political 
opinions of the Justices adjudicating there. 
The name of Mr. Patrick Fergus has 
been suggested to the Lord Chancellor 
for appointment to the Commission ; he 
has not, however, been appointed. There 
are 71 Magistrates for Leitrim, and of 
these, so far as can be ascertained, nine 
are Catholics. I propose, when the 
opportunity arises, to make a statement 
as to the whole system of the appoint- 
ment of County Magistrates in Ireland, 
and the action which the Lord Chancellor 
will be prepared to take. Until then I 
think it would be inconvenient to enter 
fully into the subject. I trust the hon. 
Member for Newry will also accept this 
answer. 

Mr. MAC NEILL (Donegal, 8.) : Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware of the 
precedent set by Lord O’Hagan in ap- 
pointing Magistrates after the various 
Lords Lieutenant had refused to nominate 
persons whose names had been submitted 
to them ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: Yes; we are 
well aware of the precedent set by Lord 
O'Hagan. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if the 
Return relative to the Irish Magistracy 
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can be printed and circulated to Members 
of the House before Friday next ? 


*Mr. J. MORLEY: No, Sir; I am 
afraid that this Return, much as I desire 
it, cannot be ready by Friday next. The 
Return was ordered on the 14th Feb- 
ruary last, is a voluminous one, and, 
from the nature of the information re- 
quired, must necessarily take a consider- 
able time in preparation. 

Sm THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 
S.): Are we to infer the right hon. 
Geutleman will make his promised state- 
ment next Friday ? 

Mr. J. MORLEY : I did not say the 
opportunity would come next Friday, 
but if it does I shall be ready for it. 


CLONAKILTY POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. EDWARD BARRY (Cork Co., 
S.): I beg to ask the Postmaster Gene- 
ral whether he has received a resolution 
which was unanimously passed by the 
Guardians of Clonakilty Union, request- 
ing that the same mail train service be 
given to Clonakilty as that already 
granted to the towns of Skibbereen and 
Bantry, and what steps he intends to take 
in the matter ; and whether he is aware 
that the Dublin and English mails arrive 
in Cork before noon each day and are not 
sent on from Cork before 3 p.m., and that 
a goods train leaves Cork for West Cork 
each day at noon, arriving in Clonakilty 
at 2 p.m., and if arrangements could be 
made to despatch the mails by this train 
and thereby have them delivered in all 
the districts of West Cork three hours 
earlier than at present ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Moriey, Nottingham, E.): I 
have received the resolution referred to, 
and, on inquiry, I find that the cireum- 
stances are not the same in the two cases 
mentioned in the question. There is 
already an excellent night mail service 
by road to and from Clonakilty, and no 
trains are running by which accommoda- 
tion equal to it could be provided. As 
regards the day mail, it appears that 
Clonakilty, even now, has a more con- 
venient service than either Skibbereen or 
Bantry, and it is not practicable to make 
use of the goods train leaving Cork at 
11.30 a.m. (not 12 noon) for conveying 
the Clonakilty mail. 

Sir Thomas Esmonde 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY RATES. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough): 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is aware that the 
charge for conveying fish from Peter- 
borough to Bourn by the Great Northern 
Railway, a distance of about 16 miles, is 
the same as that charged by the Midland 
Railway from New Milford, a distance 
of over 200 miles ; and whether he can 
intervene to prevent these charges ? 
THE PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpet.a, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : I am informed that the 
facts are not as stated. There has been 
a mistake in the terms of consignment 
which has now been corrected. I will 
show the hen. Member the letter I have 
received on the subject. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON: Was the mis- 
take made by the Railway Company ? 
Mr. MUNDELLA: I think not. I 
will show the hon. Member the corre- 
spondence. 


TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE : I beg to 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
if he can state how soon the Report of 
the Board of Trade inquiry into the 
management of the Tralee and Dingle 
Railway will be published ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I am informed 
that I may expect to receive the Report 
referred to by the hon. Member in the 
course of a few days. I will then care- 
fully consider what action shall be taken 
with regard to it. 


H.M.S. “ THUNDERER.” 

Mr. PENN (Lewisham): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether the satisfactory run of H.M.S. 
Thunderer to Madeira and back, alluded 
to in the explanatory Statement of the 
Navy Estimates, issued by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, was made on the 
old or on the reduced scale of engine 
room complements; and whether any 
Reports condemning the reduction in 
engine room complements have been 
received at the Admiralty from respon- 
sible Naval Officers ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Roserrsoy, 
Dundee): The Thunderer’s run to 
Madeira was made on the old comple- 
ment, which gave her two stokers less 
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than the revised complement now in 
force. A Report unfavourable to the 
reduction of the number of engine room 
artificers in complements has been re- 
ceived, and will be duly considered when 
sufficient experience has been gained of 
the new system. 


ANTI-HOME ROLE PETITIONS IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether his attention has 
been called to a poster, printed at Wath- 
on-Dearne, Yorkshire, in which it is 
stated that a Petition against the Home 
Rule Bill can be signed at the Victoria 
and National Schools, Wath, from 10th 
April to 15th April inclusive, between 
the hours of 12 and 1 (noon) each day ; 
and whether, if National Schools are to 
he used for such political purposes, Her 
Majesty’s Government will take the 
first favourable opportunity of giving 
legislative effect to the unanimous Resolu- 
tion of the House, passed 26th February, 
1892, in order that political Parties may 
have equal privileges in the use of 
Nationa! Schools ? 


Mr. ACLAND: My attention has 
heen called to the poster in question, I 
think it is to be regretted that schools in 
receipt of Parliamentary grants should 
be used for political purposes of this sort 
if it can be avoided. With regard to the 
use of schools for public meetings, a Bill 
on this subject has been drafted, and will 
on the first favourable opportunity be 
submitted to Parliament, though I doubt 
if it will be possibie in the course of this 
Session. 


NEGLIGENT COMPANY DIRECTORS, 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 


has been called to the remarks of Mr. 
Justice Hawkins in a recent trial in 
which he states that there is no Criminal 
Law which will punish a Direetor who 
scandalously neglects his duty, though 
he takes his money ; and whether, in the 
public interest, the Government contem- 
plate legislation to amend the law, as 
stated by Mr. Justice Hawkins to be 
necessary 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): Yes ; but I agree 
with my right hon. Friend the President 
of the Board of Trade, who, in answer 
to a similar question addressed to him by 
the hon. Member for Ashton-under-Lyne 
on Friday last, stated that he did not 
think that Parliament could be called on 
tc undertake at the present time so com- 
prehensive a revision of the law as would 
be necessary to deal with this matter. 
In the meantime, the matter will be con- 
sidered by the Attorney General. 


JARMONBARRY LOCK. 

Mr. BODKIN (Roscommon, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to a notice of 
the Board of Works in Ireland that the 
Lock at Jarmonbarry, on the Shannon, 
will be closed from the 28th of April to 
the 5th of June for the purpose of repairs ; 
will he make inquiries whether such 
closure will for that long period stop the 
entire traffic on the Shannon between 
the towns of Carrick-on-Shannonu and 
Athlone (which traffic has grown more 
considerable and important by reason of 
the increase of the railway rates); and 
whether, with «due preparation, the 
necessary repairs could be completed in a 
much shorter period ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: No formal notice as 
to closing the lock has been issued, but 
communications on the subject took 
place with the Grand Canal Company, 
and it was decided on the 27th April 
that no closure should take place for the 
present in order that arrangements might 
be made for expediting the works of 
repair, 80 as to cause as little interruption 
to the traffic as possible. 


THE PORTSMOUTH COUNTY COURT 
JUDGE. 

Mr. CLOUGH (Portsmouth) : I beg 
to ask the Solicitor General whether it 
has been brought to the notice of the 
Lord Chancellor that there have lately 
been pending, both in the local Courts 
under the administration of the County 
Court Judge of the Portsmouth district, 
and that there are now pending in the 
High Court of Justice, several petitions 
in bankruptey against the learned Judge 
himself; that his honour has on more 
than one occasion acted judicially in one 
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of his own cases, and is personally | the delay in the production of that Re- 
indebted to officers of his Court and to | port ? 

practitioners practising before him; Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
whether he is aware that in administer- | (Paddington, S.): Perhaps, at the same 
ing the winding-up of the Portsea Island | time the hon. Gentleman will say whe- 
Building Society in the Portsmouth | ther he is aware that very great incon- 
County Court his honour has caused the | venience and embarrassment to the 
Sheriff's Officer of the county, one | financial calculations and policy of the 
Moore, to sell the society’s properties by | Indian Government has been caused by 
public auction, and the Clerk of the | the protracted delay in the production of 
Portsmouth County Court to collect the | the Report of Lord Herschell’s Com- 
rents of the society for reward ; that the | mittee on Indian Currency ; and whether, 
relative of one of his honour’s largest | in the event of that delay being still 
ereditors, by his honour’s instructions, is | further protracted, the Indian Govern- 
employed as counsel on behalf of the | ment will be instructed not to wait for 
liquidators of the society, and his honour’s | this Report so as to cause financial em- 
private London solicitors, who were not | barrassment ? 

otherwise interested or engaged for any| *Mr. GEORGE RUSSELL: As has 
client in the matter of the winding-up of | been already stated by the Secretary of 
the society or otherwise, have been} State in another place, the Committee 
appointed by his honour to represent a/appointed to advise the Secretary of 
class of parties interested in the winding- | State upon the proposals of the Gevern- 
up; and whether he will call the attention | ment of India is now approaching the ter- 
of the Lord Chancellor to the matter ? mination of its labours, and its Report 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir! may soon be expected. Owing to the 
J. Riany, Forfar): As to the first para-| great difficulty and complexity of the 
graph, I have spoken to the Lord | subject of inquiry, and to the amount of 
Chancellor, who has not heard of what is | evidence submitted, the deliberations of 
suggested. He will, however, cause | the Committee have unavoidably extended 
inquiries to be made into these state- | over a considerable period of time. Her 
ments, and also as to those set forth in { Majesty’s Government do not think it 
the second paragraph. expedient that the Government of India 
should be allowed to take measures in 
MILITARY PRESIDENTIAL COMMANDS anticipation of the Report. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) : I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for War .whether, in view of the De- Dr. MACGREGOR (Inverness- 
spatch from the Governor General of | shire) : I beg to ask the President of the 
India of the 2nd November, 1892, and of | Board of Trade, considering that the 
the opinions expressed in this House on | Standing Orders were, on a recent occa- 
the 17th February, 1891, he will intro- | sion, suspended to enable a Railway Bill 
duce legislation to abolish the separate | to pass the First Reading in this House, 
Military Presidential commands in Madras | and, notwithstanding this, was after- 
and Bombay ? wards thrown out by the Standing Orders 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : | Committee in the House of Lords, will 
My hon. Friend has probably not observed | the Government consider the propriety 
that in accordance with the intimation I | of appointing a Joint Committee of both 
gave on the 10th March as to the inten- | Houses to secure simultaneous action as 
tion of Her Majesty’s Government, a| to the compliance with Standing Orders 
Bill for this purpose has been introduced | in both Houses with regard to such 
in the House of Lords by the Secretary | cases ? 
of State for India. | Mr. MUNDELLA: This is a matter 
over which I have no control. There 
THE INDIAN CURRENCY COMMITTEE.| may have been good and_ sufficient 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- | reasons for not suspending the Standing 
ford) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary | Orders in the House of Lords in 
of State for India when the Report of | the instance referred to. So large a 
the Committee on Indian Currency may | change ia Private Bill procedure cannot 
be expected ; and what is the cause ot| be accomplished without fresh legislation. 


Mr, Clough 


STANDING ORDERS. 
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Guwytherin 
Dr. MACGREGOR: Surely the 


right hon. Gentleman thinks this un- 
necessary waste of the public time ought to 
be remedied. Iam sure it would be in the 
interest of all parties. 


THE COMPTROLLER OF STAMPS AT 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Clare, E.): 
In the absenee of the hon. Member for 
the College Green Division of Dublin, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether it is 
true that Mr. Phelps, Comptroller of 
Stamps at Dublin, is about to retire 
from the service of the Inland Revenue ; 
if so, will he state the number of years 
Mr. Phelps has been in the service, and 
whether his contemplated retirement is 
on the ground of ill-health or of abolition 
of office, and if on neither of these 
grounds, then on what grounds is he 
about to take his pension ; whether he 
can state, in case of Mr. Phelps’ retire- 
ment, what arrangements are contem- 
plated for the discharge of his duties 
as Comptroller ; and whether he will see 
that the selection is made from amongst 
the officials in the Dublin Post Office ? 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Mr. Phelps, 
Comptroller of Stamps, retires on the Ist 
June next. He has served between 35 
and 36 years. He retires in consequence 
of a re-organisation in the Dublin Inland 
Revenue Offices. The general super- 
intendence of the business of the Comp- 
troller’s Office has, as a temporary 
arrangement, been, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Board of Inland Revenue, 
assigned to their Inspector resident in 
Dublin. 


BORSTAL CONVICT PRISON. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department why the night 
watchmen at Borstal Conviet Prison 
have been deprived of the leave hitherto 
given in lieu of the fortnightly half- 
holiday granted to the day officers ; and 
why the night watchmen are not relieved 
for one-fourth of the night, as sanctioned 
in the Directors’ last annual Report ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: Inquiries are being 
made on the spot by the Visiting 
Director, who has gone down to Chatham 
expressly for the purpose. I would, 


therefore, ask the noble Lord to repeat 
his question in a few days. 
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THE OLD HEAD OF KINSALE, 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether the Board of Trade 
have made any recommendations to the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights with a 
view to having a new lighthouse light 
and fog signal placed at the Old Head of 
Kinsale, as recommended by the Irish 
Chamber of Commerce, &c.; what the 
reply of the Commissioners of Irish 
Lights has been ; and whether the corre- 
spondence will be published ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. The 
law requires that any recommendations 
that are necessary should be made by the 
Lighthouse Authorities to the Board of 
Trade, and not by the Board of Trade to 
the Lighthouse Authorities. The ini- 
tiative in these matters of new light- 
houses and fog signals rests with the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : Have the 
Board of Trade communicated with the 
Board of Irish Lights ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: No, Sir. 


GWYTHERIN POSTAL SERVICE. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Post- 
master General whether repeated appli- 
cations have been made for a post office 
by the inhabitants of Gwytherin, in Den- 
bighshire, which is a centre for a consider- 
able rural population, and has a largely 
attended school; whether he is aware 
that the nearest post offices are at 
Llanrwst, five miles distant, and Llan- 
gernyw, four miles distant ; whether the 
Memorials addressed to the Department 
on the subject from time to time have 
set forth the serious inconvenience both 
personal and in business transactions to 
which the residents are put by the want 
of postal facilities in the locality ; and 
whether, in view of these facts, he can 
see his way to authorise the establish- 
ment of a post office and savings bank at 
Gwytherin ? 

Mr. A. MORLEY: I received an 
application of my hon, Friend on this 
subject in February last; but I find no 
record ip the Department of any Memorials 
or previous applications from inhabitants 
of the district. I am glad to say that it 
will be possible to open a post office in 
the village, which appears to be only 
two and a-half miles from Llanrwst. The 
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cireumstances do not admit of money 
order and savings bank business being 
transacted there except under guarantee; 
but if a guarantee is forthcoming the 
matter will be attended to. 


SUPERANNUATION OF IRISH LEGAL 
OFFICIALS. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, S.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
having regard to the report in The Law 
Gazette as copied into The Irish Law 
Times of 15th April, 1893, stating that 
the Lord Chancellor was bringing pressure 
to bear on officials of the Supreme Court 
of Judicature over the age of 65 years 
to enforce their retirement under the 
Order in Council dated the 15th August, 
1890, he would state if the Lord Chan- 
cellor of Ireland is bringing similar pres- 
sure on the officials of the High Court of 
Justice in Ireland who are also over the 
age of 65 vears ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The Lord Chan- 
cellor has seen the article referred to in 
the question. The Act of 1879, referred 
to by Lord Herschell, does net apply to 
Ireland; but the Lord Chancellor of Tre- 
land considers it desirable that whatever 
regulations may be ultimately applied to 
the legal establishments in England 
should also be applicable to the legal 
establishments in Ireland. 


THE STRAITS SETTLEMENT, 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): I beg to 
ask the Seeretary of State for War 
whether it is a fact that the military 
contribution of the Straits Settlement is 
much heavier per man than that of any 
other Colony, and is now one-fifth of the 
whole Revenue ; and whether, since the 
contribution was raised in 1890 from 
£50,000 to £100,000, the Colony has 
had to absorb almost the whole of the 
fund hitherto specially maintained 
against times of special emergency, and 
has had to discontinue the necessary and 
ordinary public works 7 

*Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The question of the amount of the 
military contribution to be paid by this 
Colony is about to be reviewed by the De- 
partinents concerned, and in these eireum- 
stances the hon. Member will see 
that it is not advisable to give a detailed 
answer, many of the points referred to 
being the subject of controversy. 


Mr <A, Morley 
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WAR CHARGES UNDER HOME RULE 
FOR IRELAND. 


Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN (Birming- 
ham, W.): I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury if he will lay upon the 
Table before the House goes into Com- 
mittee on the Bill for the better Govern- 
meut of Ireland the proposal which the 
Government have in view to secure, so 
far as direct taxation is concerned, a fair 
proportion from Ireland of the Imperial 
charges in case of war ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I must preface my 
answer by stating that we shall not be 
able to go into Committee on the Irish 
Government Bill on Thursday, and 
therefore we propose to put it off until 
Monday. With respect to any proposal 
which we shall liave to make with re- 
gard to the details of finance, I am not 
able to say that we can put them on the 


Table before going into Committee; but 
the Government will take care that 


ample and convenient uotice is given to 
the House. 


ZEBEHR VPASHA. 
Mr. COHEN : In the absence of the 
hon, Member for Wandsworth, I beg te 


ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether Zebehr Pasha was nominated 


by the late General Gordon, in the year 
1884, Vice Governor of the Soudan, and 
promised by him the restitution of his 
property in the Soudan; whether this 
nomination was rescinded at the instiga- 
tion of the English Government of the 
day ; whether, shortly afterwards, Zebelr 
Pasha was seized and sent without trial 
to Gibraltar, and confined there for over 
two years ; whether, since his release at 
the end of 1887, he has repeatedly asked 
that he might be brought to trial, or 
have his property restored to him; and 
whether it is the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to support his 
demand for a tribunal to try his case ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: My per- 
sonal knowledge with regard to Zebehr 
Pasha is principally of old date, and no 
communications have taken place with 
respect to him since the present Govern- 
ment came into Office. I have, therefore, 
applied to the Foreign Office for informa- 
will read a letter which I 
from my noble Friend 


tion, and I 


have reecived 
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Lord Rosebery. The substance of the 


letter is that Zebehr Pasha was appointed 
by General Gordon in 1884 Sub- 
Governor of the Soudan, and that he 
subsequently made a claim upon the 
Egyptian Government of £E.974,000 
for loss of property. Her Majesty's 
Government declined to sanction Zebehr 
Pasha’s mission to Khartoum, and he 
was arrested at the request of Lord 
Wolseley, then General Officer com- 
manding in Egypt, for military reasons, 
and was sent to Gibraltar, where he was 
detained until August, 1887. Zebehr 
Pasha asked to be allowed to return to 
the Soudan, or to be paid his claim for 
loss of property. Before leaving Gib- 
raltar he signed a paper undertaking to 
live at whatever place the Egyptian 
Government might select, and it was 
arranged that he should receive £E.3,000 
«a year and should abandon all claims 
upon the Egyptian Government. This 
arrangement having been entered into 
between Zebehr Pasha and the Egyptian 
Government, Her Majesty’s Government 
have not thought it to be any part of 
their duty to interfere. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
To Mr. Villiers, for one month, on the 
ground of ill-health—(Mr. Anstruther.) 


LONDON EQUALISATION OF RATES BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


*THe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
FowLer, Wolverhampton, E.): I have 
to ask the leave of the House to bring in a 
Bill for the equalisation of rates in the 
Metropolis. The Bill is only carrying 
out the unanimous Resolution passed by 
the House on February 24 in the present 
year—a Resolution which the Govern- 
ment pledged themselves to give effect 
to. The scheme is one which cannot be 
critically examined until all the details 
are before the House, and no advantage 
ean be gained by having a Second Read- 
ing discussion on the First Reading. 
The principle upon which the Biil pro- 
ceeds is to ask Parliament to levy, or 
rather to ask the County Council to 
levy, throughout the whole of the Metro- 
polis a uniform rate of 6d. upon the 
rateable value of London, and to dis- 
tribute that rate amongst the Sani- 
tary Authorities of the Metropolis 
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according to the respective numbers 
of their population. I think the House 
will see, when it has the details before 
it, that the relief is given where it ought 
to be given, and burdens imposed where 
burdens ought to be imposed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
make better provision for the equalisation of 
Rates as between different parts of London.”— 
(Mr. H. H. Fowler.) 


*Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, 
that, in view of the opinion expressed 
by the House on February 24, it would 
be a waste of time to debate the prin- 
ciple of the Bill now; but he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would un- 
derstand that on the Second Reading 
they would have to critically examine 
the details. While most hon. Members 
on his side of the House were in favour 
of further equalising the rates in London, 
they reserved to themselves full liberty 
of discussion upon the details, and of con- 
sidering very critically the means by 
which it was proposed that the principle 
should be carried out, it being desirable 
that the responsibility and independence 
of the existing Local Authorities should 
not be unduly diminished. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Heury H. Fowler, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Sir Walter Foster. 


Bill presented, and read the first 
time. [Bill 332.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

EGYPTIAN AFFAIRS. 

*Srr CHARLES W. DILKE (Glou- 
cester, Forest of Dean) said, he rose to 
eall attention to the course pursued by 
Her Majesty’s Government with regard 
to Egyptian affairs ; and to move— 

“* That the time has come when effect should 
be given to the declarations of successive 
Administrations as to the Government of 
Egypt.” 

It might not be necessary to go into 
the history of the military interven- 
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tion in Egypt. The present military 
occupation of that country was not 
uecessarily the consequence of the mili- 
tary intervention itself. On the history 
of that military intervention in the 
year 1882 the two sides of the House had 
never agreed—there had never been 
agreement between them as to the cir- 
cumstances which had brought about the 
military occupation. The view of the 
Liberal Government, which was very 
often stated in the House and in the 
country, was that the first Control—the 
Control established by the late Lord 
Derby—although one which the Liberals 
could not oppose as a Party—being a 
financial Control which did not amount 
to an intervention by the Government in 
the general affairs of Egypt—was, never- 
theless, a somewhat dangerous experiment 
which had to be watched with a great 
deal of attention, and that view was ex- 
pressed with almost prophetic force by 
the present Prime Minister in an article 
which he wrote on the Egyptian Question 
during the time of the first Control. The 
first Control was a financial Control. 
It arose out of the mission of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for St. 
George's, Hanover Square (Mr. Goschen). 
The Controllers were not nominated by 
their Governments, and they were, at all 
events nominally, the servants of the 
Khedive of Egypt. A change occurred 
in the situation at the end of 1879. 
In November, 1879, there was set up 
a second Control, which had been known 
as “The Salisbury Control.” That 
Control constituted a direct intervention 
in the affairs of Egypt, and, in his opinion, 
military intervention after that was only 
a question of time. The second, or 
“Salisbury” Control was very sharply 
opposed by very many Liberal Members 
who still had seats in the House. They 
foresaw and tried to get others to foresee 
many of the evils that had since happened. 
The Cotrollers occupied seats in the Go- 
vernment of Egypt. They were nominated 
by their respective Governments, but they 
were no longer servants of the Khedive— 
they represented in the Councils of 
Egypt the actual voice of the foreign 
Governments by whom they were 
nominated. The very natural result of 
this sharper form of Control was that 
Egyptian national feeling began to be 
excited against the foreigner. Lord 
Salisbury was beaten in March, 1880, 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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but the Liberal Administration which 
followed did not reverse the policy of the 
Control, although they set themselves 
to reversing the policy of their pre- 
decessors in almost every part of the 
world—notably in India, where it was 
necessary to withdraw the Viceroy. 


An hon. Member: He resigned. 


Sir C. DILKE said, that at all events 
the policy of the Control was not 
reversed—the incoming Government 
accepted it with all its consequences. 
It would have been difficult and 
dangerous, only three months after the 
Covtrol had got into werking order, to 
have changed the whole system. How- 
ever justly aud severely they might have 
condemned Lord Salisbury’s Control of 
November, 1879, they must remember 
that it had*only become an actual fact 
in Egypt from February, 1890, and, it 
would be admitted, considerable trouble 
was likely to ensue in an Oriental 
country from a sudden reversal of policy. 
But after the creation of the Salisbury 
Control and the revolutionary acts of 
the Arabists, the Joint Note was probably 
unavoidable. He was himself prepared 
to take his share of responsibility for 
the Joint Note, although it had been 
issued by a Cabinet of which he was a 
mouthpiece, not a Member, and, oddly 
enough, without his previous knowledge ; 
for, although he was in the Foreign Office 
service at the time, he was abroad on 
Government business and did not see 
the draft. After the Joint Note the 
Cabinet, of which he was still at that 
time not a Member, thought armed inter- 
vention necessary, though they deplored 
the earlier engagements which had in 
their opinion, and in that of the then 
Tory Leaders, though not of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington, 
nor in that of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Cam- 
bridge, made it necessary. The interven- 
tion, supported by the two Front Benches, 
was a matter as to which there was a 
difference of opinion, As regarded a 
majority in the country, intervention in the 
East was always judged by subsequent 
events, although these events did not affect 
the principle. In 1860 the intervention 
in Syria was not only, like that in Egypt, 
generally popular at the time, but, unlike 
that in Egypt, remained popular. It 
made the fame of Lord Dufferin. It was 
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as popular in France, which found the 
troops, as in England, which found the 
Commissioner. War was averted and 
the troops withdrawn. The Bedouin 
might easily have made of the Syrian 
intervention the partial failure which the 
Soudanese made of the Egyptian. The 
principle in each case was the same. The 
occupation which followed the interven- 
tion had not been a necessary consequence 
of the intervention. It would have been 
possible to come away a few months after 
the expedition, when Sir Evelyn Wood 
had.reported the Egyptian Army, with its 
British officers, fit to stand alone. Per- 
sonally, he himself could take only his share 
of a collective responsibility that we had 
not come away at that moment. The 
time had not arrived—would only come 
after the death of all concerned—when it 
would be possible to distribute the blame, 
if blame were due, or praise for the troops 
remaining there. In the meantime, all 
must be content to take any blame that 
might have to be allotted, merely poiut- 
ing out that the Government had been 
going to leave Egypt when the obsti- 
nacy of the Native Government, against 
their advice, caused the Hicks disaster 
and led to the general uprising of the 
frontier tribes. To stay in Egypt was 
contrary to the settled policy of this 
country. Lord Palmerston had ex- 
pressed it in these words— 

“We do not want to have Egypt. . . .- 
We do not want the burden of governing 
Egypt.” 

It had been contrary to the promises made 
at the time we went there. In October, 
1882, the then Sir Evelyn Baring, now 
Lord Cromer, had written most power- 
fully against a protectorate and in favour 
of evacuation ; and, although he now 
held a different view, Lord Cromer 
could not easily undo the effect 
of his own reasoning, which had 
greatly influenced him (Sir Charles 
Dilke) and others. No positive step of 
withdrawal had been taken before Feb- 


ruary, 1883. On the 15th of that month 


Sir Stafford Northcote, in the Commons, 
complained, with a sneer, that the Govern- 
ment 


“Held forth a prospect of withdrawing the 
Force in six months or in half-a-century.” 
Lord Hartington, in reply, had said that 
Sir S. Northcote 
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“In the first period of time he suggested, 
has stated with probable accuracy the length of 
time that it may be necessary to keep our troops 
in Egypt” 

—that was six months. In August, 
1883, his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Neweastle had quoted these words of 


‘ the present Duke of Devonshire, and had 


quoted also a promise by the then and 
present Prime Minister, and asked if 
there was any change. The right hon. 
Member for Midlothian, in reply, intro- 
duced the word “ stable ” as representing 
the state of things which we desired to 
leave behind us, and from that time forth 
fairness bade him carefully point out 
that it had figured in all the promises. 
The promises, however, were very 
strong. As early as March, 1883, Lord 
Dufferin had pointed out 

“That the permanent military occupation, 
. . . being contrary to the repeated declarations 
of Her Majesty’s Government, was not an idea 
to which he could give the slightest encourage- 
ment.” 


On the 9th November, 1883, the order 
for the evacuation of Cairo had been 
given, and the Prime Minister, naming 
it, called it 

“A subject for congratulation which will offera 

new testimony to the world that we have been 
in earnest in the declarations that we have re- 
peatedly made.” 
All the Powers at that time believed our 
promises, but Austria was in the habit 
of asking us from time to time when they 
would be kept; and we replied to her 
in January, 1884, disavowing not only 
the idea of annexation, but also of pro- 
tectorate. In February, 1884, Lord 
Derby, speaking for the Government, 
said— 

“From the first our... intention has been 
to withdraw our force as soon as circumstances 
allow. Lord Hartington spoke a year ago of 
hoping we might do it in six months. He was 
sanguine ... but do you doubt that he was 
sincere? We know why the intended evacuation 
was delayed. The war in the Soudan is the sole, 
the suflicient cause. . . . We wish to help 
Egypt out of her troubles, but we do not wish 
to turn Egypt into a British Dependency. . . . 
We have always looked forward to the time 
when our powers should be at an end,” 

On the 15th February the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle 
declared that annexation (but he would 
not deny that his then argument ap- 
plied to even a long continuance of oceu- 
pation) “would be giving hostages to 
France ;” and he went on to say, “ Fare- 
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weil the blessing of the silver streak ! ” 
Four days later Lord Hartington ex- 
plained that some Conservatives de- 
sired 


Egyptian 


“The substitution for the Dual Control of a 
single British Control, for which permanent 
military support would be necessary. .. . The 
administration of all departments of importance 
by Englishmen, . . . Their system would build 
up nothing... prepare nothing. When at 
any time our military support ... was with- 
drawn that system must necessarily fall.” 


The present Duke of Devonshire went 
on to taunt the Conservative Party with 
being, in fact, unwilling to accept the 
policy of protectorate put forward from 
the Radical Benches by Mr. Cowen, 
whose speech they cheered. Sir Stafford 
Northeote, in reply, said on the same 
day— 

* Our interest in Egypt is not to expand our 

territory, not to annex that which does not be- 
long to us, not to extend the boundaries of our 
Empire.” ‘ 
On the 15th of Jnne, 1884, France had 
explained her policy. She pronounced the 
condominium to be dead, and said she spoke 
only for the collective interests of 
Europe. The Government of the Re- 
public was willing to come under an 
engagement hever at any time to 
occupy the country. Its declarations 
were 

“Inspired by the confidence that Her 
Majesty's Government will not hesitate on their 
side to contirm distinctly” 
their declarations that they would 

“Evacuate the country when order should 
be re-established.” 

Lord Granville, in reply, on the next 
day, declared that— 

* Her Majesty’s Government .. . are willing 
that the withdrawal of the troops shall take 
place at the beginning of the year 1888.” 

Her Majesty’s Government would 

* At or before the expiration of the oceupa- 
tion, propose to the Powers and to the Porte a 
scheme for the neutralisation of Egypt on the 
basis of the principles applicd to Belgium.” 
On the Ilth August the right hon. 
Member for Bristol made a pronounce- 
ment upon the question— 

“Ido not think that anyone who has con- 
sidered this question imagines that we could 
act in reference to Egypt otherwise than in 
accordance with our Treaty obligations and the 
general opinion of Europe, and I should be very 
glad to see the day arrive when it might be no 
longer necessary for a single soldier to remain 
in Egypt.” 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 


{COMMONS} 
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In 1884 and 1885 we induced France to 
enter into conferences with regard to 
Egyptian finance and the Suez Canal, 
by means of the proposal that, on the 
termination of our occupation, there 
should be this “ neutralisation of Egypt 
on the basis of the principles applied to 
Belgium.” Early in 1885, when our 
troubles with the Arabs had been at 
their height—even at that most difficult 
of all moments—the promises had becn 
renewed. On the 26th February, Lord 
Derby had said— 

“We do not propose to occupy Egypt per- 
manently. On that point we are pledged to 
this country and pledged to Europe. and if the 
contrary policy is adopted it will not be by 
— A 
On the same day Lord Derby had said 
that— 

“If he thought the Opposition agreed in the 

policy of terminating our responsibilities in 
Egypt as early as possible, and if the House 
believed the Opposition could better accom- 
plish that purpose, he would gladly resign his 
seat.” 
Taking up the phrase “ stable Govern- 
ment,” he ridiculed the idea of a Govern- 
ment more stable than that existing 
being set up, unless it were, in fact, a 
British Government. He asked if the 
Conservative Party intended to take up 
the position that— 

“The sacrifices of England entitled her to 
claim exclusive influence in Egypt. 8 
that your proposition ?” 

Some noble Lords on the back Benches 
said “ Yes,” and Lord Derby replied— 

“We went to Egypt having made the solemn 
declaration to Europe that we did not intend to 
do what you now ask us todo, We made that 
declaration in the name of the English Crown 
and with the authority of the British Parlia- 
ment.” 

After describing 

“the sacrifices which a permanent occupation of 
Egypt would entail upon us,” 

he went on— 

“ For my part, I adhere firmly to the declara- 
tion which the Government made when they 
first entered Egypt.” 

On the next day Lord Kimberley, speak- 
ing for the Liberal Party, said that there 
was no difference between the Parties. 

Government would endeavour to 
‘ae secure our interests in Egypt, and as 
early a retreat from it as may be possible.” 


“ Any 


So much for the period when the Liberals 
were in Office. Wher the Conservatives 
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came in they at once sent Sir Henry 
Wolff to Constantinople on the Special 
Mission of August, 1885, on the Egyp- 
tian Question. The very first thing they 
did was to enter on fresh negotiations on 
this subject. They, indeed, worked hard 
at it until they concluded a Convention, 
which, refused as it was by the Turks 
and the French at the time, could now, 
he thought, be obtained if it were pleased. 
The first promise of the Conservatives 
had been taken word for word from those 
of their Predecessors. It was dated the 
26th August, 1885— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government had no idea of 
annexing Egypt, or of establishing a Pro- 
tectorate.” 

In October, 1885, there had been con- 
cluded a preliminary Convention, the 
terms of which pointed towards evacua- 
tion; and the matter then somewhat 
slunbered until Sir Drummond Wolff's 
Mission was taken up again in Novem- 
ber, 1886. On the 4th November Her 
Majesty’s Government delivered a Note 
to Turkey, in which they reiterated 
their assurances, rehearsed the terms of 
the Convention, suggested concessions 
from the other Powers, which 

“will render the termination of the British 
occupation practical at a comparatively early 
date,” 

and concluded by saying that the above 
proposals were made with a sincere 
desire to render the British oecupation as 
brief as possible. On the 9th ef Novem- 
ber Lord Lyons explained what the 
French Government had said to him in 
reply to what they had heard as to our 
intentions. The French Prime Minister 
was willing to consider the necessity of 
a provision for the temporary return of 
our troops in the event of disorders. On 
the 13th November the French Ambas- 
sador deelared that his Government were 
“prepared to accept it,” meaning the 
stipulation as to return, On the 7th 
December Lord Lyons informed the 
French Government that— 

“Her Majesty’s Government were anxious to 
be relieved of the burden which was entailed 
upon them by the occupation of Egypt.” 

The Home Government then declared 
their intention of discussing the details 
of 


* Arrangements to be made prior to the with- 
drawal of the British troops witha viewto ... 
putting them in the shape most likely to be 
acceptable to the Powers.” 


{1 May 1893} 
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In January, 1887, the Government wrote 
fully on their views. They desired to 
retain 

“An adequate number of British officers in 
positions of command in the Egyptian Army.” 
Subject to this, they declared 

“The object which the Powers of Europe 
have in view, and which it is not less the desire 
of Her Majesty's Government to attain, may be 
pany expressed by the phrase ‘the neutra- 
isation of Egypt.’ But it must be neutralisa- 
tion with an exception designed to maintain the 
security and permanence of the whole arrange- 
ment.” 

This was the right of re-entry, which 
they had obtained from France, and of 
which Lord Salisbury wrote— 

“ There is no danger thatga privilege so costly 
in its character will be used unless the circum- 
stances imperatively demand it.... Her 
Majesty’s Government are very far from in- 
tending to use such a power, if it should be 
reserved to them by Treaty, for the purpose of 
exercising any undue influence or creating a 
Protectorate in disguise ; still less for unneces- 
sarily renewing an occupation which has already 
imposed so many sacrifices upon Great Britain.” 
These sacrifices had not diminished since 
that time. The sacrifices imposed by the 
occupation of Egypt on this country had 
increased and were likely to grow. The 
mouetary sacrifices to which Lord Salis- 
bury alluded were considerable. The 
other night the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer appealed to them on the grounds 
of economy to save money on every side. 
The right hon. Gentleman well knew 
that the occupation of Egypt was a very 
costly matter to this country, and that 
the amount of money which Egpyt re- 
paid towards the charge for the British 
troops was very different from the sum 
they cost, and was ridiculously small 
compared with the full cost as borne by 
India in the case of India. On the 4th 
March, 1887, Sir Drummond Wolff 
declared on behalf of the Government— 

“ We consider the time arrived when a per- 
manent settlement of the country could be fixed 
which would give to no one Power any undue 
preference. Our only national interest 
is to keep the highway clear.” 

We had handed to the Turks a 
Memorandum, in which we explained to 
them what was meant by neutralisation, 
and quoted the case of Belgium. In 
April we had agreed to fixing a term for 
the conclusion of our occupation, a term 
which Sir Drummond Wolff thought 
should be shortened, and he pointed out 
the great cost to the British Government 
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of the maintenance of the troops in Egypt. 
The Austrian Government had also been 
pressing our Government to come to an 
absolute conclusion of the occupation, and 
had informed our Ambassador at Vienna 
of that which was still true— 

“That the Egyptian Question was the one 
obstacle to the establishment of perfect 
confidence in England on the part of the 
Sultan.” 

Sir Drummond Wolff was directed to 
inform the Turks—and did so in the 
same month— 

“That it in no way enters into the views of 

Her Majesty's Government to establish them- 
selves permanently in Egypt.” 
The Convention was then signed, and Sir 
Drummond Wolff, in explaining it, made 
some important remarks, which were 
approved by the Government at home. 
He declared that— 

“The drain on the military and financial 

resources of England rendered it most desirable 
that an end should, as soon as possible, be made 
to a position of so delicate and dangerous a 
character. As to the policy of annexa- 
tion, . . . the objections are, to my mind, over- 
whelming. It would have been a violation of 
the traditional policy of England, of her good 
faith to the Sultan, and of public law. In time 
of peace it would have exposed her to constant 
jealousy and danger. In time of war it would 
have been a weak point, entailing a perpetual 
drain on her resources.” 
This language of Sir Drummond Wolff 
was the language of the Government, for 
it was approved in the usual form, and 
the approval laid before Parliament ; and 
after the ordinary approval it was again 
approved, for Lord Salisbury, on the 22nd 
July, declared on the whole corre- 
spondence that the negotiations had 

“ Had important results in defining formally 

the character of the British occupation of 
Egypt, and the conditions which are necessary 
to bring it to a close.” 
On the 10th June Lord Salisbury had 
defended the Convention in Debate—the 
same Convention which the present 
Government might have had, he thought, 
from both Turkey and France. Lord 
Salisbury said that— 

“Tt was not open to us to assume the pro- 
tectorate of Egypt, . . . even supposing... 
that such a course . would be consistent 
with International Law and the interests of this 
country. It was not open to us, because Her 
Majesty’s Government had over and over 
= pledged themselves that they would not 

dao 80, 


These words of the Conservative Prime 
Minister were his case. The matter had 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 
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slumbered for a time after the Turks had 
failed to ratify the Convention, which at 
the present moment they would be willing 
to ratify. On the 20th December, 1888, 
the then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
the right hon. Member for St. George's, 
Hanover Square, had again repeated our 
assurances— 

“We are pledged before Europe not to occupy 
Egypt permanentiy. I say distinctly that we 
do not look upon the occupation of Egypt as 
strengthening the position of this country.” 
This was the position, then, of two Liberal 
Governments and of two Conservative 
Governments in succession: that we 
ought to leavea stable condition of affairs 
behind us, but that our occupation must 
be brought to an end, both because we 
were pledged, and because the occupation 
was «a burdensome weakness to this 
country. On the 20th August, 1889, 
Lord Carnarvon brought the subject to 
the notice of the House of Lords. Lord 
Salisbury replied— 

* To say that, in despite of all we have said, 
cs » wae declare our stay in 
Egypt permanent” would show “an insufficient 
regard to the sanctity of the obligations which 
the Government of the Queen have undertaken 
and by which they are bound to abide.” 


This concluded the list of official or 
Government pledges so far as he should 
quote them. If ever a country was com- 
mitted to bringing a temporary occupation 
to an end, this country was committed in 
the Egyptian case. As to the views of 
the present Government there could be no 
doubt. The first reference to the matter 
during the Election period was that by the 
present Chief Secretary for Ireland at 
Cambridge, in which he rightly traced to 
the occupation every evil which affected 
the country in the conduct of foreign 
affairs. He asked what was “ the cost, 
the whole cost in weakness ? England 
in Egypt is a vulnerable England ” ; and 
he spoke of “ the bootless disadvantages 
and dangers to which it exposes us.” 
Then came the speech at Neweastle of 
the present Prime Minister, in which he 
alluded to our occupation of Egypt as an 
embarrassment and a weakness ; and the 
organ of the Liberal Party, in commenting 
upon that speech, exclaimed that it 
was a “noble thing to govern Egypt as 
we govern her. But it is a still nobler 
thing to keep our word.” Up to the 
present time we had not kept our 
word, but we had _ not broken 
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it. Such a state of things could 
not long continue; and it might 


have been more prudent, after  join- 
ing with the Conservatives in deelar- 
ing the occupation to be a weakness, 
to have, at the commencement of the 
acts of the Administration, done that 
which in somewhat similar circumstances 
of delicacy Lord Granville did in 1880— 
made our own proposals in our own way 
to the Powers. ‘The last official state- 
ments which had been made upon the 
question were those of the 10th February 
1892. Lord Kimberley, speaking as the 
Leader of the Liberal Party in the House 
of Lords, spoke of the occupation of 
Egypt as 

“Fraught with great advantages to that 
country, the long continuance of which is, how- 
ever, fraught with great disadvantages to our 
Empire.” 
Lord Salisbury had replied that Lord 
Kimberley’s speech constituted 

“A sound and orthodox statement of the view 
that has always been held upon both sides.” 
That was the latest utterance of Lord 
Salisbury on this question. The present 
Prime Minister possessed a considerable 
advantage in dealing with this question 
over any other living statesman who 
could be named. He had always been 
guided by principle in regard to it; 
while too many others were, for one 
reason or another, open to the reproach 
that they had been at times animated by 
considerations of mere expediency. The 
plan which was suggested was that 
which had been admirably expressed by 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington in the following words :— 

“T advocate the placing of Egypt under the 
guarantee and guardianship of United Europe, 
so that no one single Power shall be able to 
exercise there superior influence to another, 
so that collective authority shall yestrain 
individual ambition. Ina word, I plead for the 
real emancipation of an historic land and the 
true freedom of au ancient race. 
In the same speech, curiously enough, 
the noble Lord had quoted the prophetic 
words which had been written by the 
present Prime Minister in 1877 to the 
effect that an occupation of Egypt meant 
a farewell to all cordiality of political 
relations between England and France. 
The noble Lord also had protested in 
eloquent language, upon purely British 
grounds, against a military occupation 
« by the already over-byrdened Forees of 
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the British Crown.” The case for 
negotiation was overwhelming, and had 
been overwhelming from the moment when 
the Government came into Office. Their 
Predecessors might say—* We tried, all 
but sueceeded, and failed through French 
obstruction.” The present Government 
could make no such plea, because they 
might have had the same Convention which 
had previously been refused, or a better 
one if they could have drawn one better. 
He was far from saying that it would 
have been possible for anyone tocomplain 
if in settling this question the Foreign 
Secretary had insisted on dealing at the 
same time with other outstanding 
questions in which the late Government, 
instead of going right, as they had on 
this one, had gone wrong; such questions 
as Newfoundland and Madagasear. But 
negotiation, either by itself or to include 
other outstanding questions, was an 
obvious duty which he thought had been 
too long neglected. It was for us to 
make our own propositions—not for us to 
wait for France. The present reply, 
made by many, was to admit everything 
to admit the pledges, to admit the 
burdensome weakness of our position, the 
drain and danger to the Empire, but to 
plead (hypoeritically in some cases, he 
much feared,) our duty to the Egyptians. 
Now, it was a curious thing that there 
was nobody in Egypt who wanted us. 
The late Khedive was an admirable, 
cautious, wise, prudent, timid man; 
absolutely dependent, as it would seem, 
onus. But he did not want us to stay. 
The present Khedive was as different as 
one man could be from another. He was 
a man of very considerable power, 
perhaps somewhat rash. He did not 
want us to stay. The late Ruler saw no 
diffeulty in maintaining himself under 
the arrangements that were proposed in 
the Wolff Convention. The present 
Ruler saw no difficulty. The statesman 
that we had placed at the side of the 
present Ruler, our own man, Riaz Pasha, 
who had had more experience of govern- 
ing Egypt than almost any other man, 
was anxious that we should be gone, Inall 
Egypt there was nobody of weight that 
wanted us except our own officials. Some 
maintained that the peasantry would be 
oppressed, whatever the influence of 
Europe, if we should leave. It was the 
actual presence of our troops that was 
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necessary for their protection. But the ] want us to go you must give us different 


peasantry themselves did not think so ; 
and all who knew the circumstances were 
of opinion that they preferred Rulers of 
their own. If negotiations were not 
soon entered on, this matter would be 
brought to a pretty definite test. We had 
insisted on the adoption of Liberal institu- 
tions,the formation of aNational Assembly, 
but we had never called this Assembly 
together for the purpose of acting on its 
advice. It was the intention of the 
Khedive and Riaz to let it meet. Could 
anyone doubt what would be the opinion 
of that Assembly when it met What 
were we going to do when the Khedive, 
and the Prime Minister that we had 
given him, and the National Assembly 
declared their course ? Were soldiers to 
be sent to arrest the Khedive in his bed, 
or was the National Assembly to be turned 
out by British foree’ Some said that 
the Dervishes would give trouble. But 
their best leader, the man who had 
destroyed Hicks, had marched on Egypt 
with his picked men; he had been met 
by the Egyptian Army commanded by 
British officers, before the British troops 
“une up, and he had been destroyed at 
Toski. Toski showed that Dervishes 
died of hunger and thirst like other 
people, and that they were unable to 
reach the Egyptian frontier in formidable 
force. Some quoted the opinion of Lord 
Cromer, but Lord Salisbury had that 
opinion before him and deliberately 
decided not to stay ; and it was hardly 
necessary to point out that an opinion 
given in the country—in Egypt, on local 
grounds—could not take into considera- 
tion those International sources of weak- 
ness of which the Prime Minister had 
spoken. The one ‘argument which had 
something in it was that Egyptian Stocks 
were sensitive and that Egyptian Funds 
would fall. But, on the other hand, 
France had also immense iaterests in 
Egyptian Stocks, and this very fact 
would make it certain that any Govern- 
ment of France would not desire to see 
rash steps taken to bring about an incon- 
siderate evacuation. When we were told 
that we could come out when the work 
was done, he must point out that it was 
as much done as it ever would be. Asa 
great official in Egypt that he could not 
name—for he was referring to a private 
conversation—had said to him—* If you 


Sir Charles W. Dilke 





orders.” In other words, everything had 
been done, in spite of our language, to 
make going difficult, to keep the late 
Khedive in leading-strings, to impose our 
will upon the present Ruler. The last 
consideration that he would name would 
be his own conception of the extent to 
which the occupation hampered our 
policy. Newfoundland, Madagascar, 
Heligoland, the lost “ British road from 
south to north” in Africa along the lakes. 
were the evidence of the dead weight of 
the Egyptian occupation. He had given 
some consideration to the strategic pro- 
blem. Our pledges were pledges, and 
no doubt it was our duty to come out 
even against our clearest interest ; but 
he should have let somebody else pro- 
pose it, as far as he personally was con- 
cerned, if he had not been as convinced 
as Lord Salisbury was that in a military 
and strategic sense the occupation was a 
burdensome weakness. Egypt was 
strategically an island. It was ours in 
war if we retained our command of the 
seas. If the command of the Mediter- 
ranean was lost our force in Egypt was 
locked up and thrown away. There 
were some who were indiscriminate in 
these matters, whose one idea was to 
grab all and keep all; but he himself 
was not averse to an extension of Im- 
perial responsibilities when good ground 
was shown. He had fought, even against 
the Navy, for the retention of Port 
Hamilton, and he had fought with the 
Indian Authorities against the Govern- 
ment at home for the retention of the 
Pishin Valley, just as he had fought 
against the Indian Authorities and with 
the Government at home for the evacua- 
tion of Kandahar. These questions 
could not be solved by any general rule. 
Each must be considered on its merits, 
and the merits were against the Egyptian 
occupation. If negotiations were not 
begun he should have to ask himself what 
course he himself, and any who might 
agree with him, should take when, in the 
future, Divisions were taken on the Votes 
for men in Egypt, and on the Agent's 
salary. He thought that it would be a 
grave mistake to come out of Egypt 
suddenly and without due International 
preparation ; but when he considered 
what were the dangers of staying there 
he must retain his freedom to vote for 
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the least dangerous solution, that of in- 
stant evacuation if reasonable negotiation 
could not be secured. His own policy, 
however, was that of the two last Liberal 
and of the two last Conservative Ad- 
ministrations. He attached no impor- 
tance to any particular word. The 
word “neutralisation” had been that of 
Lord Granville in 1884, suggested, he 
thought, by himself and others who, 
perhaps, had now changed their minds ; 
it had been the word of Lord Salisbury 
in 1887 ; and when he was told by some 
hon. Members of the House, who had 
also changed their views, that we must 
stay, in the interests of the Egyptian 
people, he replied that it was our duty, 
with due regard to our pledges, 
to look first to our own interests— 
that our position was too dangerous 
for us to do aught else; that it was 
against our interest to stop in Egypt, as 
had been shown by Lord Salisbury and 
Lord Kimberley, by the right hon, Mem- 
ber for St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
and by the Prime Minister ; and that in 
our own interest it was our duty to 
secure Lord Salisbury’s Convention, with 
the power of re-entry given by it, or 
some equivalent arrangement. Lord 
Rosebery in his recent Despateh, and to- 
wards the end of it, had used a phrase 
which declared that under certain cir- 
cumstances it would be necessary for us 
to call a Conference. If we were not to 
have the Wolff Convention a Conference 
would be necessary. But he feared that 
the policy of the Despatch was to wait 
until circumstances of danger arose, and 
then to propose it. It surely would be 
far better, without waiting, at once to 
suggest the Conference. He would 
urge upon the Government the expe- 
diency of not waiting for other people— 
of not waiting until proposals were made 
to us by France ; but to put forward our 
own policy was the best course in re- 
demption of our pledges and in the 
maintenance of our interests. He con- 
cluded by moving his Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word * That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“the time has come when effect should be given 
to the declarations of successive Administra- 
tions as to the Government of Egypt,”—(\ir 
Charles Dilke,) 


—instead thereof, 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Giapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): My right hon. 
Friend does not require to offer any 
apology to the House for the very in- 
teresting and lucid review which he has 
given us of the history of the Egyptian 
Question, or for the extent to which he 
has gone in citing and pressing upon the 
attention of the House the many and 
singularly accordant declarations of prin- 
ciples which have proceeded from respon- 
sible Ministers and others on both sides 
of the House in respect to our present 
occupation of Egypt and the character of 
that occupation, I am very glad that 
my right hon. Friend has not found 
any cause to object to what has 
been actually said and done by the 
present Government, while he wishes 
them to say and do what they have 
not yet done. He has discussed the 
recent declaration of Lord Rosebery, 
and I think I can say with perfect safety 
that there is no foundation for the appre- 
hension, which he did not seem to enter- 
tain, that the declaration was intended to 
convey the sense that it would be a wise 
policy on our part to wait in Egypt until 
circumstances of danger and difficulty 
arose, and then to make those cireum- 
stances, and those circumstances alone, 
the ground for proceeding to arrange the 
necessary measures for evacuation. That 
construction, I can assure my right hon, 
Friend, may be entirely laid aside as not 
having entered into the mind of anyone 
who has been called upon, so far as I 
know, to take in view this important 
and very grave question. I cannot 
do otherwise than express my general 
coneurrence both in the historical outline 
and also in the declarations of principles 
which have been cited in the speech we 
have just heard from so many sources, 
that the occupation of Egypt, viewed 
with respect to the interests of this 
country, is in the nature rather of a 
burden and diffieulty, and in given cir- 
cumstances # risk ; that the permanent 
occupation of that country would not be 
agreeable to our traditional policy, and 
that it would not be consistent with our 
good faith towards the Suzerain Power, 
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while it would be contrary to the laws 
of Europe. All these declarations adopted 
by my right hon, Friend are declarations 
which I do not think will be seriously 
contested in any quarter of the House. 
At any rate, my right hon. Friend has 
supported them with a mass of evidence 
very difficult indeed to deal with by those 
who wish to set up an opposite view. 
My right hon, Friend has anticipated 
that the answer would be made to him— 
and I suppose he meant an answer on the 
part of the Government—that a duty to 
Egypt has arisen the effect of which is 
virtually to cancel those declarations. 

*Srr CHARLES DILKE: I did not 
go so far as that. I did not speak of the 
Government. I gathered the opinion 
from conversation with hon. Members of 
the House. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I 
think that might be inferred from the 
speech ; but I wish, at any rate, to com- 
bat that inference. I certainly shall not 
set up the doctrine that we have dis- 
covered a duty which enables us to set 
aside the pledges into which we have so 
freely entered. Ido not at all disguise 
that the burdens and the risks attending 
upon this occupation have been accom- 
panied by one great compensation, and 
that great compensation has been the 
enormous benefit which has been con- 
ferred upon Egypt, not only by the main- 
tenance of peace and tranquillity, but 
especially, I hope I may say, by the un- 
measured improvements which have been 
introduced into its law and finance. I 
will not now argue how far that con- 
sideration ought to enter into our view ; 
but an indefinitely prolonged occupation 
has passed out of our view—I do not say 
out of our competence as a Naval and 
Military Power, but out of our compe- 
tence as a State bound to observe and set 
an example of honour in respect of its 
engagements to other nations. Of course, 
it would be quite within our rights to 
invite the Powers of Europe to a Con- 
ference, together with the Suzerain 
Power, and to lay before those Powers— 
if it be really our opinion—the change 
of circumstances which has taken place, 
the great benefits which have arisen from 
our practical intervention in the govern- 
ment of Egypt, and, consequently, the 
sense which we entertain that a new 
arrangement ought to be made, and that 
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Egypt should remain, if not permanently, 
yet without any strict limit of time, under 
tutelage, instead of being restored to any- 
thing like her independent action subject 
only to the relation she holds to the 
Suzerain Power. We might do that with 
perfect honour ; but the thing we cannot 
do with perfect honour is either to deny 
that we are under engagements which 
preclude the idea of an indefinite oceu- 
pation, or so to construe that indefinite 
occupation as to hamper the engagements 
that we are under by collateral considera- 
tions, and so virtually to relieve us from 
them altogether. Beyond that our course 
is free and open, in an assembly of the 
Powers of Europe, to recommend—and 
to act on the recommendation as far as 
our title goes—that which we believe to 
be best for the welfare of this country, 
So far, therefore, I am able to travel 
with my right hon. Friend ; but when I 
come to regard the question of his Motion 
upon other grounds, I am bound to say 
that I venture even to hope that he does 
not himself propose to foree it upon the 
consideration of the House with a view 
to a definite opinion, and to lay down 
the grounds, which I think are very 
clear, which show that such a Motion 
ought not to be adopted by the House. 
We have to consider not only Egypt, 
but the rights and the peculiar posi- 
tion of the Suzerain Power, and 
we have to consider also the po- 
sition of the five other Great 
Powers of Europe. It is a very 
nice matter to determine what and when 
and how any steps should be taken by 
Her Majesty’s Government in this mat- 
ter. My right hon. Friend has given his 
opinion that we should probably have 
acted with more wisdom if we had pro- 
duced a plan of our own upon entering 
Office rather than that we should have 
waited even for the most limited period 
to see what communications would be 
made to us. But I think that he has 
omitted to take into view this rather im- 
portant fact: that the subject was already 
open, and that the British Government 
under our Predecessors were in what I 
may call a more passive condition—-that 
they had ceased to be the actual proposers 
of any plan, as they had been in the case 
of the Drummond Wolff Convention, and 
that they were receiving from time to 
time overtures or communications from 
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ihe Turkish Government, and were also 
in communication with France upon the 
matter. There is no special title on the 
part of France to intervene on this sub- 
ject. Her rights are no different from 
those of others, but, at the same time, it 
must be borne in mind that we have had 
practically a great many communications 
with France upon the subject, and that 
rudely to break off from any recognition 
of the special part which France has 
taken in the Egyptian negotiations would 
not be quite consistent, I think, with our 
friendly relations with that country, and 
undoubtedly it would not be a step politic 
in itself. I give great credit to Lord 
Salisbury and his Government for the 
Drummond Woltf Convention ; but here 
is a point on which I am afraid that I 
am not quite at one with my right hon. 
Friend. He says that it is in our power 
to revive and extend that Convention. 
That, as an announcement from him, is 
one of great interest; but I am bound to 
say that I have never heard from any 
quarter—certainly not from any quarter 
of authority—that the reasons which 
induced France to obtain through Turkey 
the rejection of that Convention have 
ceased to operate in such a degree and 
manner that France is ready to withdraw 
that objection and to allow of the ratifi- 
cation of the Drummond Wolff Convention. 
That is a point of great importance, and 
in regard to which I am inclined to think 
—-I am bound to say—there are strong 
presumptions leading to the belief that 
the Drummond Wolff Convention is, in 
its actual form and not in the principle 
underlying it, a thing of the past, and 
cannot in that form be satisfactorily re- 
vived, It would be a very strange step 
on our part, without any intimation from 
any quarter, to assume that the attitude 
adopted some time ago by the Suzerain 
Power and by France had been altered. 
Iam bound to admit that the state of 
things after the rejection of the Conven- 
tion is identical with what it was before 
the rejection; and it seems rather that— 
if the movement were practical—some 
modified form of that Convention should 
be devised in order to hold out the hope 
of a successful and satisfactory issue. I 
think, considering the nature of this case, 
and the multitude of parties who are to 
be called upon to act, either independently 
of one another, or at least having « con- 
siderable power of action as if they were 
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independent—it is quite clear that the 
position is a delicate one; and the House 
will feel, as I assume they will feel, that 
it will be unwise to bind the hands of the Go- 
vernment by any preliminary declaration. 
By all means let us gather from the 
declarations of hon. Gentlemen who are 
competent all the light we can obtain, so 
as to be enabled to estimate carefully and 
accurately our means of action. But, 
Sir, there is a cireumstance to which my 
right hon. Friend has not alluded, and 
which appears to me to have a very im- 
portant bearing upon the question whe- 
ther any expression of opinion should be 
sought from the House of Commons at 
the present moment. It is true that 
there has been no important step taken 
by the Government bringing within near 
view the evacuation of the country ; it 
is true that France made a friendly over- 
ture, through M. Waddington, so long 
ago as the end of October or beginning 
of November, wishing to know whether 
Her Majesty’s Government were pre- 
pared to enter into friendly negotiations 
with France on the subject ; it is also 
true that the answer to that communica- 
tion was that if France had suggestions 
to offer they would be received in the 
same friendly spirit in which they were 
tendered. When any communications 
are received through the Turkish Am- 
bassador, my right hon. Friend may rely 
on it that there will be no indisposition 
on our part to extend to them our 
friendly consideration, But surely we 
cannot speak in this matter without 
taking the view of abandonment at some 
future date. There was atime when 
there was in Egypt a man in power in 
whom the British Government, as well 
as other Governments, placed complete 
confidence. But in January last—I do 
not remember the exact date, but in 
January at all events—on the ground of 
ill-health, he was summarily dismissed, 
and a gentleman was designated in his 
stead as Rrime Minister in whom the 
British Government were not able to 
repose the same confidence. While we 
continue in Egypt there is no satisfactory 
method to pursue except a harmonious 
and cordial co-operation with the exist- 
ing Government. But that event of 
January, brought about in a moment of 
haste—it is not necessary to impute 
anything worse than haste—led to 
serious misapprehension with respect to 
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the maintenance ofipublic order in Egypt ; 
and, as Lord Rosebery has pointed out, 
our position with regard to public order 
in that country is one of the greatest 
difficulty and delicacy. We are re- 
sponsible, not only to the people of 
Egypt, and to our British subjects in 
Egypt, but likewise to the subjects of 
other Powers. Occurrences might arise 
which, in the event of disturbances 
following them, might assume a most 
embarrassing aspect. It was from no 
wish to further complicate our position, 
but from a very serious consideration of 
the military condition of affairs in the 
country, and upon advice which we 
received from military as well as political 
authorities, that we considered it neces- 
sary to increase the British garrison. 
Only three months, practically, have 
passed since that was done ; and I put it to 
my right hon. Friend and to the House 
that after the danger of last January, 
and after the steps we took upon it, you 
must allow a certain moderate interval 
of time to elapse before you can assume 
that we have returned to the normal 
position in which we stood before these 
events happened, and to the condition of 
affairs at the time when the com- 
munications took place. My right hon. 
Friend did not advert to that ; but upona 
question of this kind he will see that it is 
very far from an indefinite resort to the 
argument of inconvenience when I say 
that there is an inconvenience of a cha- 
racter of an important difficulty involved 
in this matter. For a period those 
occurrences of January made it the first 
duty—I go so far as to say the exclusive 
duty—of the British Government to con- 
sider the means to be adopted for pre- 
serving, not merely from infraction, but 
from menace, the security of the posi- 
tion of Egypt. That being so, I hope 
my right hon. Friend will not be inelined 
to push me further. The British Govern- 
ment has been the willing recipient of 
any communications addressed to it 
on the subject of affairs in Egypt. 
I am not aware that a time has 
come or circumstances have occurred 
which make it our duty to depart from 
our attitude, and certainly we have done 
nothing to repel or discourage any 
friendly communications upon a question 
which we all own to be simplicis juris a 
question of European law, and upon 
which we have no rights which we can 
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set up against the rest of the world. 
There is no reason to look forward with 
misapprehension as to the future, or for 
anyone to say that we shall rue our 
action in the matter. The only condi- 
tion precedent in Egypt to render com- 
munication possible is that there shall be 
no misapprehension that the immediate 
and permanent condition of the country 
is one of peace and security. I should 
not be doing justice to the question if I 
were not to say something upon the 
character of the late Khedive. I believe 
him to have been honourable, honest, un- 
selfish, and without any prepossession or 
prejudices whatever. It was that spirit 
which enabled the British Agents to con- 
duct their negotiations, and I am also 
open to say he was a man of great com- 
petence to discharge his duties and to 
take a sound and courageous view of the 
situation ; and we may expect from the 
Prime Minister, as from the Khedive, all 
that may be necessary to enable us to fulfil 
our duties in the future. Now, having 
said this, in justice to all parties, I again 
venture to impress upon the House thet 
we must be most cautious to avoid any 
proceedings which might by any possi- 
bility tead further to complicate the situa- 
tion against those who are necessarily 
your Representatives under the circum- 
stances in regulating a matter which, as 
all must see, calls for the exercise of the 
utmost vigilance and cireumspection. It 
is the more easy to make that appeal, be- 
cause I think it would be impossible to 
refer to any matter which has been so 
many years before the publie, and in 
which the substantial declarations of 
responsible persons have been so much in 
accord. The position is one depending 
upon a multitude of points of which ad- 
vantage might be taken, were there any 
disposition to take that advantage in a 
hostile spirit, and if that accord did not 
prevail among us. I do not at all want 
to preclude the full expression of views 
—though some of those views may not 
be identical with our own—as to what is 
politic for Egypt ; but nothing but mis- 
chief could result from unduly pressing 
us in regard to this matter at the present 
time, or, on the other hand, that any un- 
fortunate regulations should prevail to 
complicate and embarrass further com- 
munications. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the Prime 
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Minister fully recognised that they were 
bound in honour to make their occupation 
of Egypt a temporary one—that it would 
be contrary to their interests it should be 
anything else. He recognised the 
desirability of, as soon as_ possible, 
allowing Egypt to be free from English 
control, He referred to the Wolff Con- 
vention, and he spoke of proposals which, 
if they were made by other Governments, 
would be favourably considered. But 
the right hon. Gentleman, above all, 
recognised that they were bound in 
honour to leave Egypt as soon as possible. 
He said, however, that the present 
moment was inopportune for their with- 
drawal, owing to the recent disturbances 
at Cairo. Now, the lesson to be learnt 
from those disturbances was, he believed, 
that the sooner they left Egypt the better 
it would be in their own interests. They 
gathered from those events that the 
whole country was opposed to their 
remaining—that they were remaining 
against the wishes of all the leading 
politicians—[“ No, no!”]—and against 
the wishes of the fellah population. [“ No, 
no!”] No! What proof was there 
that these classes wished them to remain 
there? [Laughter.] If there were a 
French force remaining in this country, 
would it be a question for laughter 
whether the English people desired them 
to remain? Every nation desired its 
own independence, and the Opposition 
seemed to think it right in Englishmen 
and Europeans to have that aspiration ; 
but when it came to Orientals, then the 
Opposition seemed to think they were 
made to be governed, and it was a crime 
on their part to think of governing them- 
selves. No doubt the Administration of 
Egypt was infinitely better than it was 
when they went there ; but it was under- 
stood that they went to build up some 
Native Government, and that as soon as 
they had done that they should go. But 
they could not teach persons to rule 
themselves by keeping them under 
tutelage, by nominating the Khedive’s 
Ministers and Governors, by maintaining 
a vast network of European officials. 
They heard a good deal about the 
National Assembly ; but how often had 
it been called together? Had they in 
any way encouraged it to act? They 
appeared to consider that they were to 
be a Parliament to the Khedive, and that 
they were to dictate everything to him, 
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and, if he did not approve of their 
advice, he would probably be turned out 
of the country. Very different views 
were adopted when the Liberal Party 
were in Opposition. On one occasion, 
on the Vote for the number of men in 
the Army, he moved that the total 
should be reduced by the exact 
number of the Army kept in Egypt ; 
and every Liberal in the House 
voted with him, with the present Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. John Morley) 
at their head. He did not recollect, but 
perhaps the right hon. Gentleman spoke 
in favour of reduction. 

Mr. J. MORLEY : No, no! 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: He did not 
speak, but, at any rate, the right bon. 
Gentleman did not think it necessary to 
controvert anything he had said, but 
went into the Lobby with him. Surely, 
after that, he might say that if the 
Liberal Party had a single principle in 
foreign affairs, it was committed ou this 
point. 

Mr. H. LAWSON (Gloucester, Ciren- 
cester) : I did not vote for it. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, everyone 
who was in the House at the time voted ; 
perhaps his hon, Friend was not there, 
or, Gallio-like, he did not care, and kept 
away. To the best of his recollection, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer honoured 
him with a vote. On such occasions he 
always kept his eye on the Front Bench, 
and he knew the Prime Minister was not 
present, but all his lieutenants trotted 
into the Lobby on that occasion. When 
the present Government came in he 
rejoiced greatly ; he said they were not 
only going to have Home Rule and some 
of the reforms in the Neweastle Pro- 
gramme, but they were going to get a 
Radical, anti-Jingo foreign poliey, and 
the first step would be to make it clear 
that they were going to withdraw from 
Egypt. The Prime Minister now said 
they were awaiting proposals from 
France and from Turkey ; but, suppos- 
ing neither France or Turkey made any 
proposals, were they not to make pro- 
posals themselves ? The Prime Minister 
admitted that they were bound to bring 
their occupation to an end, and that 
dangers were involved in their remain- 
ing. Then, what was to be done ? 
What action was to be taken if no pro- 
posals were made by France or Turkey ? 
He could understand the Governments of 
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France and Turkey saying—“ We await 
the proposals of the British Govern- 
ment.” He sincerely hoped the present 
Prime Minister and his Government 
would remain in power during the full 
term of that Parliament, six years; but 
he could not help knowing that accidents 
sometimes occurred, and a Government 
did not remain in power for six years. 
It was humanly possible the present 
Government might not do so. What 
would happen if the Prime Minister went 
out of Office leaving Egypt as it was 
now ? What could then be urged against 
the Conservatives continuing the same 
policy ? He admitted that all on the 
Ministerial side were not agreed about 
this occupation of Egypt ; but, speaking 
generally, it was a strong view of the 
Liberal Party, in and out of Parliament, 
that the occupation should be brought to 
a speedy end. It would be playing into 
the hands of those who desired not only 
to continue the occupation ef Egypt, but 
also to make further annexations in 
Africa, if a Liberal Government remained 
in Office a certain time and went out 
without taking any action towards with- 
drawing from Egypt. His right hon. 
Friend (Sir C. Dilke) would do right not 
to take a Division. [Laughter.] Well, 
what was to be gained by a Division 
after the assurances given by the Prime 
Minister? This Debate had elicited 
from him the most solemn assurances 
that it was their duty and interest to 
leave Egypt as soon as possible ; that 
he was far from adopting the views of 
some hon. Gentlemen, who thought that 
because they had got there they ought 
to violate their own words and remain 
for ever, because they thought it was to 
their own interest or that of Egypt that 
they should do so. It was clear that 
their policy was not one of continuous 
occupation of Egypt, and that they 
would withdraw as soon as they could. 
*Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. 
Pancras, S.) said, that his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the Forest of 
Dean (Sir C. Dilke) had carefully 
avoided referring to anything that would 
tell against the case he had presented to 
the House ; but it could be proved that 
the situation was not exactly what he 
had represented it to be. The right 
hon. Gentleman had not referred to the 
responsibility they had ineurred, and to 
the compulsion that rested upon them to 
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remain until they had carried into effect 
all that they had undertaken. How did 
the occupation come about? In 1879, 
when they had a Conservative Govern- 
ment in Office, measures were taken for 
removing Ismail Pasha from the Throne 
of Egypt. He ventured at that time to 
point out what the result would be— 
namely, that by taking the action the 
Government did they would make them- 
selves respousible for the government 
of Egypt. This was not admitted at 
the time by the late Sir Stafford 
Northcote (afterwards Earl Iddesleigh) ; 
but afterwards Sir Stafford North- 
cote said to him _ personally—** You 
were right and I was wrong; and the 
action taken has involved us in re- 
sponsibility for the government of 
Egypt.” How did that come about ? They 
had been obliged to take upon them- 
selves the duty which in 1879 he ventured 
to indicate would fall on the English 
people. In January, 1883, Lord Gran- 
ville, in «a despatch to the Foreign 
Powers, said the position in which Her 
Majesty’s Government was placed threw 
upon them theduty of “giving such advice 
as would secure the elements of stability 
and progress.” Consequently, they were 
under no obligation to leave Egypt until 
the elements of stability and progress 
were assured. On January 4, 1884, a 
similar statement was made in a despatch 
addressed to Sir Evelyn Baring. At 
that time the greater part of the foreign 
population of Egypt were pressing upon 
Her Majesty’s Government the desira- 
bility of accepting the suzerainty. We 
declined, however, to do so, because we 
were not anxious to add to our dominions. 
At the same time, we took on ourselves 
the responsibility of remaining in Egypt 
until the object with which our troops 
had been sent there was thoroughly 
accomplished. The right hon, Gentle- 
man the Member for the Forest of Dean 
(Sir C. Dilke) had taken care to avoid 
all reference to what they had done for 
Egypt during the last 10 years. After 
four years spent in overcoming French 
opposition, foreigners had been made 
liable for House Tax just as the 
Egyptians had always been. The equali- 
sation of the Stamp Duties, which was 
also proposed by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
meni,had also been opposed by France, and 
had had to be abandoned in consequence 
of the opposition of French and other 
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residents in Egypt. Turning to 
finance, everyone would remember that 
the Law of Liquidation was passed 
in 1880, Egyptian finance having 
become simply impossible. Day after 
day loans had been raised at usurious 
rates of interest, the result being that 
Egypt had been brought to the verge of 
bankruptey. By the Law of Liquidation 
interest was reduced, and for a time an 
endeavour was made to place the finances 
of Egypt on a permanent footing. Not 
very much was accomplished for a year 
or two, but later on a most magnificent 
harvest of prosperity resulted. Lord 
Cromer, in the Report laid before Parlia- 
ment in March last, stated that the 
Revenue of Egypt in 1892 was 
£10,364,000 and the Expenditure 
£9,595,000, showing a surplus of 
£769,000, which was larger than the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had been 
able to show for England itself. This 
fact alone was enough to prove what a 
difference British administration had pro- 
duced in the Egyptian finances. It had 
been brought about by honest adminis- 
tration, and by the reduction of the 
burdens upon the people. There were 
two things which used to cause the 
fellaheen to suffer beyond all endurance. 
One was the exactions of the tax- 
gatherers and the other was the corvée. 
The first had been stopped and the 
second had been abolished. They had so 
maintained the credit of Egypt that they 
were able in 1890 to convert her Debt. 
Indeed, our administration had been of 
the greatest benefit to the Egyptian 
people without costing the English 
people as much as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had alleged. A large fund had 
accumulated in consequence of the 
economies of former years. It amounted 
to £3,391,000, the General Reserve 
Fund being £1,958,000, the Special Re- 
serve Fund £777,000, and the Conver- 
sion economies £656,000. The reason 
why this fund had not been spent in 
ways useful to Egypt was that France 
had made it a condition of her consent 
to the conversion of the Debt that there 
should be no expenditure of the fund 
without her consent. The only thing 
her consent had been given to had been 
the payment of £110,000 towards the 
cost of the abolition of the corrée. He 
was justified in saying, therefore, that 
Egypt was suffering not in consequence 
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of English action at all, but because of 
the interference of other countries in her 
financial arrangements. What had they 
done for Egypt ? They had reduced the 
tax upon salt, which was a necessary of 
life to the poor people, and which was 
a Government monopoly, by 40 per cent. 
They had abolished the tax on sheep and 
goats, and the licence-tax on trades and 
crafts. By these means they had conferred 
the greatest benefits on the people of Egypt. 
At the same time the Revenue had been 
increased by placing a House Tax upon 
foreigners, reducing excessive salaries, 
and reforming the accounts. As far 
as possible the tax - gatherers had 
been prevented from oppressing the 
people and the officials had been taught 
to perform their duties honourably, A 
still greater thing had been done. Egypt 
had had a series of crops utterly unknown 
in former years, the reason being that 
Egyptian agriculture depended on the 
question of the supply of water at the 
proper season of the year. If thecanals, 
the storage, and the barrage were neg- 
lected, the difficulties of the supply would 
be increased athousand-fold, and many of 
the poor people of Egypt would be 
deprived of water for their crops. They 
had not only secured a steady and regular 
supply of water at the proper time, but 
had increased the amount of storage, 
added to the number of the canals, and 
altogether re-established the barrage, the 
result being not only to reclaim thousands 
of acres which had become unproductive, 
but to entirely re-establish the prosperity 
of the people in the Delta. The 
railway receipts had also increased 
in a& most astonishing manner, one 
reason being that the Administration 
was honest, and the other that moder- 
European facilities had been intron 
duced. Whereas in 1890 the railway 
receipts were £1,400,000, in 1891 
they were £1,630,000, and in 1892 they 
were £1,680,000. The various improve- 
ments which had taken place in Egypt 
were much to the credit of the small band 
of Englishmen who had undertaken the 
responsible task of endeavouring to re-or- 
ganise the Government of Egypt. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Dilke) had 
talked about £500,000 a year as being the 
cost to them of keeping troops in Egypt. 
As a matter of fact, however, they had 
received from the Egyptian Govern- 
ment more than the cost of maintaining 
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the troops in Egypt ; and, as they had not 
increased our standing Army, they had 
really gained rather than lost by the 
transaction. He thought he knew the 
English people well enough to say that 
they would have been prepared to bear a 
small burden, if necessary, in order to con- 
fer such great benefits on the Egyptian 
people, and to maintain the great 
highway to India, which was, after 
all, the source of much of England’s 
greatness and prosperity. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Sir C. Dilke) and 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere) pressed for an immediate 
withdrawal of the troops from Egypt. If 
their wishes were carried out, the result 
would be that the laborious system 
of Government they had established 
would be almost completely overthrown. 
They must remember that there were 
in Egypt many people who belonged to 
the old governing classes, who had been 
removed from Office, and who, formerly, 
were a source of corruption. These 
classes were ready to return, and to 
pursue their ancient methods. We had 
turned these people out of Office, and 
had brought in better men, who had 
done their duty to the people of Egypt. 
If we now retired from Egypt what 
would be the result? A _ return of 
corruption would follow. Works for 
water storage, canal construction, and 
similar undertakings had been carried 
out under great difficulties, and were still 
in progress owing to English enterprise. 
All this would be brought te an end 
were we to retire. He did not think the 
Khedive desired to see the present 
admirable system of administration de- 
parted from. It would not be to the 
interest of the Egyptian people, and the 
English people would not desire any- 
thing of the kind. As to the question 
of our obligation, as he had pointed 
out, it had been stated in a Despatch 
of Earl Granville that we should 
never leave Egypt unless we had 
established a stable Government, with a 
prospect of permanent success, We had not 
done that yet completely. The present 
difficulties in Egypt it would require years 
to get over. He did not think that 
Lord Cromer was active in interfering in 
Egyptian affairs. Lord Cromer was 
only in the background, contenting him- 
self with giving his advice when it was 
necessary : but a knowledge of the fact 
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that he was there would be a source of 
strength and not of weakness to Egypt. 
He did not think that the right hon, 
Baronet had made out his case that, as a 
matter of obligation, it was our duty to 
retire from Egypt when we had not yet 
completed our work, nor had he shown 
that we had promised any European 
Power that we would do so. He had, 
therefore, heard with pleasure the de- 
claration of the Prime Minister that he 
would not undertake to do more than he 
had promised. No one could say when 
the day would arrive when it would be 
our duty to retire, but, in his opinion, it 
would not be for years ; and, therefore, 
the right hon. Baronet must make up his 
mind to see for many years the English 
hand still strong on the Egyptian 
rudder. 

*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
thought that, before the Debate closed, 
something should be said from those 
(the Opposition) Benches. He earnestly 
hoped that the House would cordially sup- 
portthe Prime Minister. He would not say 
a word as to the right hon. Gentleman's 
speech lest he should impair its effect. But 
the right hon. Gentleman might be assured 
that hon. Members on the Opposition 
side had listened with respectful attention 
to the statesmanlike dicta which he had 
delivered that evening. In the very few 
remarks he (Sir R. Temple) intended to 
address to the House, he would en- 
deavour to confine himself to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. Dilke). 
No one would dispute the effect of the 
very elaborate series of quotations which 
the right hon. Gentleman had presented 
to the House. No doubt Members of 
both Front Benches had declared that 
Egypt should be evacuated as soon as 
we had done our duty to that country, 
but not sooner. So far they were all 
agreed, and the real question was as to 
the time of such evacuation. As to this, 
he hoped the right hon, Baronet would 
not think it disrespectful if he said that, 
whatever might be the validity of the 
first part of the right hon, Gentleman’s 
speech as to obligations to ultimately 
evacuate, the second part was altogether 
inconclusive—namely, as to time and 
mode of evacuation. With regard 
to the time of evacuation, there were 
many matters worthy of considera- 
tion, such as British interests, our grow- 
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ing trade with Egypt, the vast amount 
of capital embarked in the country, and 
the sacrifices which had been made 
there by the British Government. 
These were all British interests of 
importance, but these alone would not 
decide the question. Then, as to the 
military question, there was much to be 
said on both sides. The right hon. 
Baronet thought that, in the event of 
war, the retention of Egypt would 
involve us in peril. But it must not be 
forgotten that we held possession of such 
strategic posts and coaling stations as 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus, all 
stepping-stones to Egypt. A Power, 
therefore, like ourselves, virtually masters 
of the seas, ought to be able to occupy 
Egypt in the event of war. If it ever 
came to pass that, with our great Posses- 
sions in the Mediterranean, and with our 
Fleet, we could not command the route 
to Egypt, then we, ourselves, were in 
danger, and our Empire must be tottering 
to its fall. If we could command Egypt 
as a halfway house, no one who knew 
India would doubt that the possession of 
Egypt in the event of war would be a 
great advantage to us. But, again, it 
was not the military consideration which 
would decide the question. He ventured, 
with all respect to the Prime Minister 
and to other parties in the House, to say 
that the real question was, What is our 
duty to Egypt itself ? We were bound, 
no doubt, to vacate Egypt when we had 
placed the Egyptians in a position to 
govern themselves for the future. The 
right hon. Baronet had hardly adverted 
to this question, although it was the 
cardinal point. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had touched only the fringes 
of this cardinal and vital ques- 
tion. He was, surely, bound to have 
some regard to the achievements, 
both administrative, judicial, and fiscal, 
which had raised the name of England 
throughout Europe, and it also behoved 
him to consider how far the reforms 
we had introduced had gone, and had 
placed the administration of Egypt in a 
suitable position for future self govern- 
ment, and how far yet further reforms 
were needed. To not one of these sub- 
jects had the right hon. Baronet given 
any consideration, though these were the 
points on which the whole matter 
turned. The right hon. Baronet had 
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said they were to depend for the future 
government of Egypt upon a National 
Assembly which was hardly yet full 
fledged, which had not yet tried its 
wings, and which might turn out to be 
broken-winged. He fully admitted it 
was most essential that we should en- 
deavour to develop this Local Institution 
of a representative character, but we 
must give them a few years’ trial before 
we could form an opinion as to the 
future of self-government. Had we yet 
done our duty towards the people of 
Egypt? We had done our best, and 
that best had proved fruitful of reforms 
for which, no doubt, we were blessed by 
the mass of the people of Egypt. There 
were probably some leading statesmen 
in Egypt who desired to be quit of 
British control; but when any hon. 
Member ventured to say that the fella- 
heen, the peasantry, the toilers on the 
soil, desired that our occupation should 
cease, he desired to express his entire 
disbelief. He altogether discredited any 
such notion. If the British occupation 
were now to cease, these people would be 
in lamentation and despair. Doubtless, 
they looked upon all Governments as 
more or less troublesome; but they 
regarded their own native government 
as oppressive, and they looked to us 
for reform, peace, prosperity, safety, 
and protection. To tell him that these 
people wished us to evacuate the 
country was to tell him something 
which he could not, for a moment, 
believe. Until such time as we had 
fulfilled our task in Egypt before the 
world and under Providence, we ought 
not to evacuate it. He desired to put 
this broad, plain, and prominent considera- 
tion before the House. He was con- 
fident that, apart from all diplomatic 
and juristic considerations, the plain 
duty which we had undertaken towards 
an interesting, increasing, extensive, and 
growing population would induce hon. 
Members to reject the Motion now 
before the House by an _ immense 
majority. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, that if 
we had not yet done ourduty to Egypt, 
as the hon. Baronet said we had not, it 
was high time we left that country. If, 
as it was said, we had been in Egypt for 
11 years and had not done our duty, it 
was time for us to leave the people of 
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Egypt to govern themselves. He was 
not going to reply to the catalogue of 
benefits that the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras had read out to them. But the 
hon. Member could not say what benefits 
would have occurred to the country if it 
had enjoyed the benefits of Parlizmentary 
government. We did not know what 
would have been the state of things if 
the British Army had not crushed the 
Egyptian Forces and had not crushed the 
Parliament that then was doing duty. It 
was said that the cost to England of the 
occupation was very little, and that 
Egypt defrayed the expense of sending 
the troops there. Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff had estimated the cost at £415,000 ; 
but the right hon. Baronet (Sir C. Dilke) 
would not be far wrong in his estimate, 
because we had many more soldiers in 
Egypt than we had at the time Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff had made his estimate. 

Sir J.GOLDSMID: We have fewer. 

Dr. CLARK did not know what the 
proposition was, but he believed that at 
the present time we had a larger number 
of soldiers in Egypt. It was said that 
we charged Egypt the extra cost of 
sending out our troops ; but if we 
charged Egypt the same price per soldier 
that we charged our Colonies—Ceylon 
and India and the Straits Settlements— 
it would be much nearer £1,000,000 than 
£500,000. He could not agree with those 
who said, “ We want a certain number of 
soldiers ; and itis a matter of no importance 
whether we have them in garrison at 
home or in Egypt, so long as we have 
them somewhere. Besides, a certain 
portion of the necessary expense is saved 
to us by sending troops to Egypt.” He 
very much regretted to hear the state- 
ment of the Prime Minister ; but he was 
not surprised, because he had often seen 
the Liberal Party out of Office adopt one 
position and then take up another position 
directly they crossed the floor of the 
House. A certain event had occurred ; 
and that event, instead of inducing the 
Government to leave Egypt before 
disaster happened, seemed only to make 
them inclined to remain. The policy of 
the Prime Minister with regard to Egypt 
seemed to be entirely one of drift. He 
did not seem to have anything like a 
clearly-defined and definite policy. It 
was to his (Dr. Clark’s) mind a moral 
obligation on the right hon. Gentleman 
to develop some policy. He had taken 
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us into Egypt in 1885, and he had after- 
wards admitted that he had made a 
mistake. The two great crimes of the 
century against liberty had been the 
crushing of the Roman Republic by the 
French Republic and the destruction by 
England of the attempt to establish Par- 
liamentary government in Egypt. It 
was considered advisable to support the 
control—that was to say, to have English- 
men to look after English interests, and 
Frenchmen to look after French interests. 
Well, the Chamber of Notables demanded 
the rigit to vote the money of the country, 
and they took upon themselves the right, 
whereupon occurred the intervention that 
Mr. John Bright had described as “a sin 
against God and man.” We had been 
in Egypt for 11 years, andour stay might 
be indefinitely prolonged unless the 
advice of the right hon. Baronet were 
taken. It was said that we were doing 
good work in Egypt ; but so far as the 
opinion of all classes in Egypt could be 
ascertained, they did not thank us and did 
not want us. But we were in Egypt; the 
crime had been committed ; thousands of 
lives had been lost, and millions of money 
spent, and the question was, what were 
we todo? The Prime Minister had no 
policy but that of drifting, and the end of 
it would be that the Powers would inter- 
fere, or trouble would arise from French 
intrigues, and we should leave Egypt, 
perhaps, after ignominy and disaster. 
What ought we todo? What ought the 
Liberal Party to do, taking into considera- 
tion the position it had adopted through- 
out this question? If they believed 
what they then stated—if the Govern- 
ment believed what they had said in 
Opposition, they would call the Powers 
together and say, “We said we would 
leave Egypt when order was established, 
and would take nothing for ourselves. 
Order is now established, but we 
ask permission to stay in Egypt for 
another 10 years”—that was, if they 
meant to develop _ self-government. 
The Chamber of Notables had taken 
upon itself larger powers, perhaps larger 
than the Khedive desired it to have. 
What had occurred sinee ? The Chamber 
of Notables had practically ceased to 
exist, and the Chamber established by 
Lord Dufferin had collapsed ; and, unless 
the Powers were consulted if we left, the 
result would be that the old Pashas 
would govern the country, or somebody 
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else would. If the Powers were con- | 
sulted, no doubt in the end Egypt would | 
be neutralised, its independence would | 
be recognised by the great Powers, and | 
we should have five or seven or 10 years 

to develop self-government in the country. 

It was to be regretted that the Prime 

Minister had not declared 2 programme, 

and he hoped and trusted that the 

present policy of drift would not end in | 
disaster. 

Mr. USBORNE (Essex, Chelmsford) 
desired to say a few words on this ques- 
tiou, as, perhaps, the last Member of the | 
House who had visited Egypt, and as | 
one who had been in the habit of visiting 
that country for the past four or five 
years, and who had some means of getting 
information there as to the wishes of the 
natives and the large commercial com- | 
munity at Alexandria. The only remark 
of the last speaker to which he would refer 
was the statement that if we had failed | 
to govern Egypt successfully during the | 


past 11 years, the sooner we left it the | 
better. One remark would be sufficient to | 
auswer that. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean (Sir C. 
Dilke) had said, and said very truly, that 
the Egyptians were anxious for our de- 
parture ; and, no doubt, the Egyptians, 
like every other people, were anxious to 
be free ; but he had spoken to many of 
them, aud they had always said that they 
did not desire that freedom to come at the 
present moment. 
done two things for Egypt which had 
not been alluded to. Our occupation 
had had the effect of improving the ad- 
ministration of the law and improving 
the system of education. His friends in 
Egypt told him that the people who used | 
to govern Egypt before our occupation, | 
and who governed it so badly both 
legally and officiaily, owing largely to 
their want of education, were still lurking 
about the country, ready to assert them- 
selves again as soon as the occupation 
ceased. He would, therefore, urge that 
British influence ought not to be with- 
drawn until those people whom we had been | 
educating had grown up and were able | 
to get the power of government into their | 
hands. That would be the time when | 
Egypt could become a free nation. These | 
were the views he had gathered from his | 
residence in Egypt. 
*Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough) 

was sorry to have to occupy the time of 
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the House at all, but as he understood that 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir C. Dilke) did 
not intend to press the matter to a 
Division he (Mr. Morton) considered it 
only right to say a few words as to his 
opinion. If the right hon. Baronet had 
intended to go to a Division he (Mr. 
Morton) should have voted with him, 
as he had always held a_ strong 
opinion that we had no __ busi- 


‘ness at all in Egypt, and that the 


sooner we got out of it the better for 
ourselves and for everybody else con- 
cerned. We were showing a bad example 
to the rest of the world in interfering 
and taking possession of territory which 
The Radical Party 
were anxious to see Egypt evacuated ; 
but that was not the policy of the Tories, 
or of some Jingoes on the Ministerial 
side of the House. Their policy was to 
retain possession of Egypt, and to that 
policy he, for one, objected. He had been 
sorry to hear the right hon. Gentleman 


the Prime Minister say to-night that 


France had no more right in Egypt than 
any other Power. He could not overlook 
the fact that the French people had con- 
structed the Suez Canal. This country 
had opposed the construction of the 
Canal ; but in spite of our opposition, 
the French people persevered, and had 
brought the undertaking to a successful 
issue. Therefore, although is was said 


that we had gone to Egypt to protect the 


Canal, the French had more right to 
protect it for themselves and for the rest 
of the world than we had. 


*Sir J. GOLDSMID: Eighty-seven 


| per cent. of the shipping that passes 


through the Canal is British. 
Mr. A. C. MORTON said, that proved 
nothing except that we had had the good 


| sense at last to see that the French were 


right in constructing the Canal. The 
people who had the most right to protect 
the Canal were the people who risked their 
money to make it. There were two reasons 
why we should get out of Egypt : One 
reason was, that the occupation cost 
a lot of money, and he did not think that 
we ought to spend our money in foreign 
countries when there were so many people 
at home wanting aid and assistance, The 
other was, that as long as we remained 
there our relations with the French Go- 
vernment could not be cordial. He was 
aware that some hon. Members on the 
Opposition side of the House did not wish 
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to be on good terms with the Republican | 
Government of France. If there was a} 
Monarchy or an Empire there, they would 
wish to be on good terms with France, 
but they disliked the Republic. He was 
sure their feelings were not shared by 
the British people. The people of this | 
country—the democracy—were anxious | 
to be on good terms with the people and | 
the Government of France. There were 
difficulties with France constantly crop- 
ping up, which could not be settled be- 
cause of our policy in Egypt; and one 
notable example of them was the French 
shore difficulty at Newfoundland. It was 
well-known that that difficulty could not 
be settled in consequence of the Egyptian 
Question. The hon. Member for St. 
Pancras seemed to forget that all we had 
been attempting to do with the people of 
Egypt was to rob them. We and 
other countries had lent them on paper 
about £120,000,000 ; at least, they were 
supposed to be that amount in our debt, 
but ail the money we had ever handed 
over to them had been about £50,000,000. 
We had assisted to rob them of 
£70,000,000, and that fact alone was 
sufficient to account for the difficulties 
into which the country had _failen. 
Why, such a loss would even bring 
a country like England into difficulties. 
Egypt had been brought to the verge of 
bankruptcy, and that was all we had done 
for her. We had done it for the benefit 
of British adventurers and company pro- 
moters on the London Stock Exchange 
and elsewhere. Instead of concentrating 
our efforts upon an endeavour to establish 
good government at home, we were 
wasting energy and money on Egypt. 
Surely the Egyptians had as much right 
to come over here and endeavour to 
establish good government in Ireland, and 
to make the Irish people contented, as we 
had to go to Egypt for similar purposes. 
Even if the Egyptians could not govern 
themselves as well as we could govern 
them, surely their own endeavours would 
be more palatable to them than those of 
the foreigner. When were we to know 
that Egypt was capable of governing 
itself? The very moment it showed a 
disposition towards self-government we 
stepped in and interfered. We had done 
that in the Spring of this year. He was 
afraid there were numbers of people in 
this country who desired that we should 
take possession of Egypt altogether, and 
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he was afraid that we should drift into 
| that policy. He thought, therefore, the 
best thing we could do would be to get 
out of Egypt as fast as we could. There 
| was some reason to believe that the 
| majority of the Liberal Cabinet were 
Jingoes, who could not be kept down by 
‘the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
| Chief Secretary for Ireland. He could 
| not say how many they numbered, as he 
| had not been in the Cabinet ; but it was 
| necessary that those Radicals who acted 
up to their election pledges should keep 
a careful watch upon the Liberal Govern- 
ment and keep them up to their mark in 
regard to their foreign policy. They 
would not be able to do that by moving 
Resolutions and not voting for them, 
because, of course, what Her Majesty's 
Government feared was not so much talk 
as Divisions. He trusted, however, that 
the Debate would do some little good, 
and that it would have some effect on the 
Liberal Government. He hoped, also, 
that the result of the Debate would be to 
let the Government know that there were 
a large namber of Radicals in the House 
who intended to stick to their pledges, 
and were anxious not only to do justice 
to the people of Ireland, but to the 
people of Egypt as well. Above all, 
let these people have an opportunity of 
governing themselves. He desired to 
see this plundering all over the world put 
an end to. The people of the West End 
of London no doubt were favourable to 
this policy, as it gave their class some- 
thing to do, and provided them with 
pensions. Let these people, however, 
start in the future working to get an 
honest living. The country would be 
all the better, as well as the world 
generally. He protested against going 
into foreign countries for the purpose of 
destroying people at the expense of the 
British taxpayer, and hoped that ere long 
we should, like the United States of 
America, see the wisdom of settling all 
disputes by arbitration. 

*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES § (Lynn 
Regis) said, the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Forest of Dean 
(Sir C. Dilke) was entitled to the thanks 
of the House for bringing before it a 
subject superior, perhaps, to any other 
in the Imperial policy of this great 
‘country ; but he thought that when the 
Debate was read—as it would be read 
throughout the whole of Europe—a cer- 
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tain amount of disappointment would be 
felt at its lame and impotent conclusion. 
The facts stated were not disputed by 
the Prime Minister ; the inferences drawn 
from these facts by the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean were every one of 
them adopted by the Prime Minister, and 
yet the right hon. Gentleman entirely 
ran away from the conclusion the right 
hou. Member for the Forest of Dean would 
have him to draw. The House was 
asked to affirm that the time had come 
to fulfil the most solemn and oft-repeated 
engagements entered into by both sides 
of the House and by successive Govern- 
ments, but the Prime Minister replies, 
“ The time is not come,” for, like the lady 
in the Arabian Nights, the right hon. 
Gentleman finds him a new story why 
he should not be beheaded on that 
particular morning. The last time the 
right hon. Gentleman was challenged 
why he did not come out of Egypt he 
gave as his reason the existence of 
cholera. Now, when he was again 
challenged, he said certain things had 
occurred in January which prevented 
him coming out. It seemed, therefore, 
in the opinion of the right hon. 
Gentleman, that cholera, or “events in 
January,’ were sufficient reason why no 
attempt should be made to carry out the 
engagements which successive Govern- 
ments had entered into in regard to 
Egypt. He could not help feeling that 
it was a little hard on the Prime Minister 
to be called upon to reply to a Motion 
dealing with foreign affairs. The 
right hon. Gentleman was First Lord of 
the Treasury, and not Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. Possibly, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not fully acquainted him- 
self with the mind of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, and might not, there- 
fore, feel himself fully able to deal with 
the subject. But the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s own mind had long been made up 
on the question of Egypt. As long ago 
as 1887 the Prime Minister saw to the 
fullest extent the dangers of our going 
to Egypt, and the dangers of our con- 
tinuing there. The right hon. Gentle- 


man denounced the project of going to 
Egypt—not in a speech which might be 
delivered without care or attention—but 
in an article in The Nineteenth Century. 
The right hon, Gentleman pointed out in 
that article that it was traditional with 
Russia to make over Egypt to our 
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mercies, and by implication he drew the 
inference that what it was traditional with 
Russia to wish us to do was a thing we 
ought not todo. He went on to say— 

““ My belief is that the day which witnesses 
our occupation of Egypt will bid a long fare- 
well to all cordial political relations between 
France and England,” 
and the conclusion of the right hon. 
Gentleman was—“ I, for one, am inclined 
on prudential grounds to say, ‘Hands 
off!’” But, notwithstanding these solemn 
declarations of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he was the first man, in defiance of the 
moral law and the law of nations, to 
send a Fleet to Alexandria to bombard 
it, to occupy Egypt, to upset the 
Parliamentary Government of Egypt, on 
the ground that it wanted to vote 
its own Budget, and to start that 
occupation of Egypt which had con- 
tinued ever since. But the first question 
that arose on the Motion before the House 
was—*What is our present status in 
Egypt ?” Undoubtedly, an impression was 
entertained by many people throughout 
the country that we were in possession of 
Egypt; that Egypt was ours to use as 
we wished, and that it would be very 
foolish to give it up. He did not won- 
der that that impression prevailed. The 
engagements with regard to Egypt had 
been so involved and so departed from 
by successive Governments that it was 
perfectly comprehensible that the simple 
voter should have rather mixed ideas on 
the subject. But we were in Egypt 
under certain conditions. We were 
there under the conditions that no settle- 
ment of the Egyptian Question should be 
come to without the assent of all the 
Powers of Europe ; that our occupation 
was to be purely temporary, and not per- 
manent ; and that we should never seek 
for any advantage, diplomatic, territorial 
—or otherwise—through our presence in 
Egypt that the other Powers were not 
entitled to. We were in no better posi- 
tion in Egypt than any other Power in 
Europe, except that we supplied the 
occupying Army. But he came to the 
real practical question—* What good had 
our occupation of Egypt done to any- 
body ?” Undoubtedly, when the occupa- 
tion first took place in 1882, it rescued 
the usurers, the Egyptian bondholders, 
from a most embarrassing position—a 
position he should have been glad to 
leave them in. It might be said that we 
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were bound—and he would admit it for 
the moment, if necessary—to rescue the 
bondholders from that position ; but 
from 1882 to the present time Egyptian 
Bonds had constantly risen in value, and if 
in 1882 we had obligations—moral, or im- 
moral—towards the usurers, those obliga- 
tions were long agodischarged, because any 
time during the last 11 years they could 
have sold their bonds at a rise. Then it 
was said our occupation had done good to 
the Egyptians. He would not deny that a 
certain amount of good had been done to 
the Egyptians. Undoubtedly, corruption 
had been stopped in high places ; but it 
had not been stopped altogether. It was 
one of the evils of our oceupation of 
Egypt that, whilst Englishmen who 
went to India made India their home, 
learned the language, sympathised with 
the natives, and desired to work for them, 
the Englishmen who went to Egypt went 
there only for a temporary purpose: did 
not, as arule, learnthe language, and, con- 
sequently, did not come imto direct contact 


with the natives,communicating with them | 


only through the Syrians and Armenians, 
who acted as interpreters. 
was, that the Englishmen in Egypt, 
though extremely well-intentioned and 
desirous of doing their duty to the best 
of their power, were unable to deal with 
the Egyptian races in the admirable, 
effective, and successful way the native 
races of India had been dealt with by 
Englishmen. We sought to impose on 
Egypt for its good Western methods. 
Western notions of law and Western 
plans of administration were very good 
for Western people, but were entirely un- 
suited for Orientals. Lord Salisbury, 
writing in August, 1885, said truly that 
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kourbash still existed. The fact was, 
that the conditions under which we were 
in Egypt rendered it impossible that any 
good government could be carried en 
there. Again, we were told to look 
with admiration at the fact that a larger 
sum had been raised in taxes in Egypt 
than had ever been raised before. He 
believed that at no time since the days of 
Pharaoh had a larger amount of taxation 
been raised in Egypt than at the present 
day. But that was not a thing to be 
proud of, for it was not to the advantage 
of Egypt. If he wished to prove that 
good had been done te the Egyptians he 
would like to be able to say that the 
taxes had been halved, or at least re- 
duced ; but, instead of that, the taxes had 
been increased, and they were asked to 
believe that that was for the benefit of 
the people of Egypt. The effete so 
called, the incapable Government so called 
which preceded them, conquered and kept 
the Soudan and the Equatorial Provinces, 
which were most important Provinces for 
the welfare and prosperity of Egypt. 


| They were of enormous strategical and 


The result | 





the cause of true progress in Egypt had | 
been arrested by the efforts to induce the | 


Eastern populations to accept reforms 
conceived in the spirit of Western civili- 
sation. It had been established by a 
question he asked in the House a few 
days previously that the system of en- 
foreed labour, which was considered one 


of the great grievances under which the | 


Egyptians laboured, had not been 


abolished, but was in full existence at tho | 


present moment. He was aware that the 
hourbash had not been abolished. 
body who had been to Egypt and who had 
seen the way government was carried 
on, and had the candour to describe what 
he had observed, must be aware that the 


Mr. Gibson Bowles 


Any- | 


| gaining 


material advantage to Egypt, inasmuch 
as it was recognised that they com- 
manded the affluents of the Nile. The 
men who were masters of Khartoum 
were the masters of the prosperity of 
Egypt. When this country said they 
had done good by their occupation of 
Egypt they must remember that, as 
regards the Soudan and the other Equa- 
torial Provinces, they had inflicted the 
greatest possible injury upcn Egypt, for 
those Provinces which had been pre- 
viously won and kept they had lost and 
abandoned. But even admitting to the 
full the claim that benefit had followed 
upon our occupation, he contended that 
it was not to the point. It was 
not the mission of this country to go 
about governing other people whether 
they would or would not. If 
that be our mission he could point out many 
other countries, even in Europe, where we 
might beneficially intervene. The im- 
portant question for us to consider was 
not whether we had done good to the 
Egyptians, but rather what good, if any, 
had the occupation of Egypt brought to 
this country. Financially, so far from 
Id. by the occupation, un- 
doubtedly, at this moment, to follow the 


jealeulation of Sir Henry Drummond 


Wolff, the mere expense of the British 
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soldiers that were kept there was 
£360,000 a year. Out of that Egypt 
paid £87,000, leaving a net expenditure 
on the British Army of Occupation of 
£273,000 a year. Then, commercially, 
we should carry on exactly the same 
trade through Egypt as we did now if 
our Forces were withdrawn. Strategi- 
cally, Egypt was so situated that it was 
approached by navigable seas on two 
sides ; the remainder of its frontier was 
desert, across which Armies could not 
march. This was the governing factor 
of the strategical situation in Egypt, for 
it led inevitably to this conclusion—that 
Armies were incapable of action upon 
Egypt, whereas Navies were capable of 
coercing it at any moment. That had 
been proved over and overagain. It was 
proved at the end of the last century, in 
1798, when the greatest captain of the 
age, Napoleon, with the finest Army that 
had ever trod the soil of Europe, the 
Army of Italy, conquered Egypt, 
governed it, and England drove him out, 
not with Armies, but with nothing 
but ships; and so to this day 
Egypt was always safe from Armies 
and always must be the slave of Navies. 
So long as England commanded 
the sea, Egypt would be = always 
at her mercy; although there might 
not be an English soldier on her 
shores. All the nations of Europe might 
oceupy Egypt, yet England, with the 
command of the sea, would have no more 
difficulty than then in driving them out ; 
and, therefore, he said that strategically 
there was no advantage whatever to be 
gained by this country from the military 
occupation of Egypt. Coming to the 
Canal, no doubt it had been of great 
advantage to us, and in time of peace, 
and still more in time of war, might be 
of great advantage to this country. But 
in time of peace no one would ever inter- 
fere with the use of the Canal, and in 
time of war we had given it up by the 
Convention we had signed, to the effect 
that in time of war the war and merchant 
vessels of all nations should, like us, use 
it. So in time of war, with England in 
the occupation of Egypt, they came to 
this result—that, assuming we were 
fighting Russia for the possession of 
India, and Russia desired to send an 
expedition throughout the Suez Canal to 
attack our Indian Possessions, positively 
the English soldiers would have to allow 
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{the expedition to pass through the 
, Canal, and would have indirectly, if not 
directly, to assist in the passage of that 
expedition to our Indian Possessions. 
But, assuming for the moment that this 
crazy and insane Convention were 
abolished and that we had to fight for 
the Canal, the fight would take place not 
in the Canal itself, but in the approaches 
to the Canal, either in the Red Sea or 
between Crete and Port Said, or between 
Port Said and Gibraltar. The winner of 
that action would have full, complete, 
and unfettered control of the Canal. 
Then they were told that if we 
| withdrew from Egypt France would enter 
it. The first answer to that was the 
answer of 1798. France at that time did 
enter Egypt, and was driven out by 
England without soldiers, practically with 
nothing but ships. His second answer 
was the declarations of M. Waddington 
and M. Freycinet, on the part of the 
French Government, that it was not their 
intention to occupy Egypt. With regard 
to the effect of the oceupation of Egypt 
upon our diplomatic relations and our 
reputation for justice, he would undertake 
to say that the English Ambassador at 
Constantinople never went into the 
presence of the Sultan or the Grand 
| Vizier without being reminded in some 
|form or another that England had taken 
one of the Sultan’s Provinces, and that 
England had ranged herself on the side 
of those Powers who sought to despoil 
the Sultan of his dominions. It was not 
the Sultan alone who felt this, for there 
were 40,000,000 Mussulmans in our 
Indian Possessions who looked upto the 
Sultan as the head of their faith, and who 
would think that England had lost her 
sense of justice. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the Forest of Dean that we should leave 
Egypt, but he could not agree with the 
right hon, Gentleman in his suggestion 
that the negotiations of 1887 for neutra- 
lising Egypt were still open. The reason 
which caused the Wolff Convention to fall 
through was nothing more nor less than, 
as was said in one of the despatches in 
July, I887, “the persistent threats of 
Russia” and the great opposition of 
France. The persistent threats of Russia 
they could understand, It had always been 
the policy of Russia to embroil England 
with France by getting England to 
occupy Egypt. Russia did not oppose 
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our remaining in Egypt; she was de- 
lighted to see us there, and all our 
enemies had the same feeling, because 
they knew the injury it did us. But the 
Convention of 1887 was, he thought, 
very fairly opposed by the French. They 
opposed it on the ground that the right 
of re-occupation which it gave to England 
was such that it practically divided the 
sovereignty of Turkey between England 
and the Sultan. 


Russia and France, but the Sultan him- 
self, should have refused to sign the 
Convention. Those objections still sub- 
sisted. If that Convention of 1887 were 
again to be proposed, the same objections 


would be felt to it, if not by France or | 


Russia, at any rate by the Sultan; and he 
submitted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the 
of Dean was wrong when he said 
that at any moment they might have 
the Convention of 1887. As to the 
neutralisation of Egypt, that, in his 
opinion, was the worst, the most unsatis- 


factory, and the most incomplete solution | 
of all. Instances of neutrality were 


known, and he defied any hon. Member 


to mention a single instance of neutrality | 


which had served its purpose. In 1802 
the neutrality of Malta was guaranteed 
by the Treaty of Amiens; but that 
neutrality had fallen through, because 
this country had retained Malta ever since. 
The neutrality of Switzerland, which was 
guaranteed by Treaty in 1815, was violated 
in 1848 by the Prussian occupation of 
Neuchatel ; and how long that neutrality 
would last if the struggles between Ger- 
many and France were renewed no one 
could say. The neutrality of Belgium 
was guaranteed by the Powers by Treaty 
in 1830; but in 1870, when a period of 
stress came upon that neutrality, it was 
felt to be impossible to rely on the 
guarantee that existed under the old 
Treaties, and this country found it neces- 
sary to make a new Treaty with France 
on the one hand and Germany on the 
other to the effect that whichever of 
these two Powers violated the neutrality 
of Belgium would find England ranged 
against her. The integrity of the Danish 
Monarchy was guaranteed by Treaty in 
1852, but they all knew what occurred in 
1864. The Black Sea Treaty, also one 
of neutrality, prohibiting, among other 
things, the building of warships, resulted 
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in the Conference of London, and in the 
yielding of every point to an empty 
affirmation of an infructuous principle. 
In 1856 there were Treaties which 
guaranteed the integrity and independence 
of the Turkish Empire ; they knew what 
was the result, and he submitted that 
these instances were enough to show 
that no European guarantee of neutrality 
would be of the slightest effect with re- 
gard to Egypt, unless backed up by 
some Power ready at any moment to 
| take up arms in defence of neutrality. 
| What, then, was his solution of the 
difficulty ? It was the same solution as 
that which England readily afforded to 
| this same problem at a time when she 
still possessed statesmen. It was the 
solution of 1801, following on the action 
of 1798, when we restored Egypt to its 
rightful Sovereign, the Sultan, For the 
benefit, credit, and future of England, 
there was no better solution to be ob- 
tained than that. The Sultan was all- 
powerful in Egypt, not merely from his 
political position and his power, but also 
from the fact of his being the head of 
the Mussulman religion. He was the 
only Power that could govern Egypt as 
it should be governed, or, at any rate, as 
it desired to be governed ; and the Sultan 
would never fail to meet whatever re- 
quirements they might make upon him 
in reason and justice with regard to the 
territories of Egypt. The true word of 
this Debate, the word which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean had suggested, the word 
which the Prime Minister had not 
dared to utter and adopt, and the true 
moral was, “ Come out of Egypt.” 

*Mr. BURNIE (Swansea Town) said, 
he would not have intervened in the 
Debate but for the reason that they were 
not likely to be able to show by their votes 
in what direction their sympathies were. 
He was one of those who looked upon our 
action in this Egyptian Question as a 
huge mistake. He thought the origin of 
our disasters dated from the Dual, or Salis- 
bury, Control, for, as a natural consequence, 
immediately difficulties arose in Egypt 
we had to intervene, at a great cost of 
life and money. He would take this 
opportunity of pleading for the release of 
Arabi Pasha, who headed the revolt of 
the Egyptians against oppression, cor- 
ruption, and persecution. It might be said 
of the whole history of our interference 
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in Egyptian affairs, “’T were long to tell | 


and sad to trace,” and the sooner we 
could get rid of the ignominy of remaining 
in Egypt as conquerors of a people 
struggling to be free the better. 
was our duty to our interests, pledges, 
and traditions as a liberty-loving people to 
retire from the position in which we were 
now placed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question again proposed, “ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) rose to 
call attention to the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Civil Establishments. 
Having pointed out that there was 
nothing of a Party nature involved in the 
question, he stated that in the year 1886 
a Royal Commission was appointed by 
the late Government to inquire into the 
Civil Service generally, partly for the 
purpose of ascertaining how far the 
organisation under the Playfair scheme 
was working successfully, and how far 
the numbers and cost of the Civii Service 
generally might be reduced without any 
loss of efficiency to the Publie Service. 
In September, 1888, the Commission 
issued its second Report, in which they 
made certain recommendations. The 
first was that means should be taken 
to ascertain with regard to each Depart- 
ment what the normal establishment of 
that Department should be ; that power 
should be given to revise the strength of 
that Department from year to year, giving 
the Treasury or some body in the future 
the power to reduce these establishments 
as well as to check their growth, which 
latter was the only power the Treasury 
up to that time possessed. The second 
recommendation, briefly stated, amounted 
to this—that instead of having a large 
Upper Division and a Lower Division not 
very much larger, in future, in all Depart- 
ments where there was a necessity for an 
Upper or First Division at all, it should 
be very much smaller, and that the great 
gulf hitherto fixed either by regulation or 
by practice between the first and second, 
or Upper and Lower Division, should be 
swept away once and for all, and that 
Lower Division clerks should have every 
opportunity of rising to a Higher 
Division, and that promotion should take 
place by merit only. Another recom- 
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mendation was that there should be uni- 
form regulations and rules governing the 
administration of all these Departments, 
and one reason for making that recom- 
mendation was in order to facilitate trans- 
fers which would have the effect of 
opening out greater chances of promotion 
for really efficient servants and enabling 
redundant clerks to be transferred from 
one Department to another. The Royal 
Commission, looking to the fact that in 
the first place the system of pensions was 
a very costly one indeed, and in the 
second place that under the existing 
system there were very few opportunities 
of removing from the Public Service 
servants who had either ceased to be com- 
petent or who had risen to a rank in the 
Service they were not fitted to occupy, 
felt that some means should be enforced 
by which these officers could be retired 
from the Service, and that at the same 
time there should be a system of pensions 
which, whilst doing justice to the valuable 
servants of the State, should cost some- 
thing less than the system which had 
hitherto done so much to swell the Non- 
effective Vote. The first step which the 
Royal Commission suggested, in order to 
carry out their recommendations, was to 
appoint a body which, acting under the 
Treasury, should have more power to 
coutrol the Public Service and the various 
Departments than had been the case up to 
the present time. The two main faults 
in connection with the Treasury control 
over the other Departments of the 
Civil Service were these :—It had hardly 
sufficient touch with the other 
Departments, and it was not able 
to take the initiative in reforming those 
other Departments, which he was inclined 
to think was somewhat aggravated by the 
fact that instead of the Treasury being a 
strong body drawing some of the more 
efficient servants from other public 
Departments to itself, whenever a good 
appointment was going in any other 
Department it sent away one of its own 
clerks, and so weakened the Treasury, 
which ought to be a strong controlling 
body in public administration. The 
object of the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission was to inaugurate a body which 
should be able to initiate reform ; which 
should be more in touch with the rest of 
the Departments than the Treasury had 
been hitherto; and which would not 
merely be able te prevent any excess in 
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numbers and salaries, but should always 
be able, when occasion arose, actually to 
reduce the numbers in a given Depart- 
ment. In order to do that, the Royal 
Commission recommended that every 
Department should at once be called upon 
to draw up a scheme showing exactly 
how many men would be required to 
form the Department and what salaries 
they should receive. He was sorry to say 
that that recommendation had not been 
carried out by all the Departments. The 
opinion of the Royal Commission was 
that all the Departments of the Civil 
Service should be treated as a whole, 
that they should all be subject to the 
same rules and regulations, and that 
there should be no privileged Depart- 
ments. He hoped in future the Govern- 
ment would see that such was the case. 
There was one Department there was no 
excuse for—namely, the Foreign Office 
—which had actually refused to listen in 
any way to the Government or the Royal 
Commission, and had not formulated any 
scheme such as had been suggested. If 
there was one Department which wanted 
looking into, and thoroughly to have the 
public eye brought upon it, so that it 
should be treated in the same way as 
other Departments, it undoubtedly was 
the Foreign Office. There was another 
Department which had not formulated 
any scheme—namely, the India Office. 
He kuew perfectly well that the India 
Office stood in a somewhat different posi- 
tion to the other Departments, because 
it was not paid for by the English rate- 
payers, but by the people of India. But 
he did think, in common justice to the 
people of India, although that Depart- 
ment could not be brought under the pur- 
view of the Royal Commission as not 
being paid for by the taxpayers of Eng- 
land, there was no reason why it should 
be treated differently to the other Depart- 
ments, and the India Office ought to be 
forced to comply with the new regula- 
tions laid down for the Civil Service. 
This normal establishment, when once it 
could be formulated, was to be inquired 
into at once, and periodically. There 
was also to be a permanent Com- 
mittee, consisting of an officer of the 
Treasury and the heads of four other 
Departments ; and this new Committee 
was to be formed for the purpose, as was 


stated, of suggesting reforms, securing | 


uniformity of regulations, and facili- 
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| tating transfers. The proceedings of this 
Committee were to be recorded. He did 
not find any Order of Council dealing 
with that permanent Committee ; or that 
any steps had been taken to insure that 
its proceedings should be recorded or its 
recommendations put on record. He 
thought that record was an important 
matter, in order that they might see how 
often the Committee sat, what evidence 
was brought before it, and what recom- 
mendations were actually made. Nor 
was he able to see that in the future this 
permanent Committee was to have any 
initiation at all; but, as far as he could 
See, it was only to be called into action 
when the Treasury consulted it. The 
great complaint hitherto had been that 
the Treasury had no _ initiative, and, 
therefore, reforms in the Civil Service 
could not be regularly carried out ; but if 
the Treasury, having no initiative itself, 
was to call into action a permanent Com- 
mittee which in itself had no initiative, 
he was afraid they would be no nearer 
reform than they were before. He 
believed it was the fact that neither the 
Treasury nor the permanent Committee 
would in the future, any more than in 
the past, have any power to cut down 
numbers, That was very important 
indeed, because not only was it desirable 
to prevent establishments growing, but 
occasions might arise when it was quite 
possible, and indeed desirable, to reduce 
the numbers in a particular Department. 
He would pass to the second head of the 
recommendations of the Commission. 
The idea was that there should be a 
small Upper Division and a much larger 
Second Division, and that promotion 
from the bottom to the top should be by 
merit alone, and not by seniority, because 
he ventured to say that the great curse 
of the Civil Service up to this time had 
been that the good and bad had gone up 
to the top together, and there had been 
no proper means of promoting the meri- 
torious and keeping down those who did 
not deserve to rise. He recognised that 
at the present time—and it might be for 
some years—it would be difficult to give 
promotion to many a man who merited 
it. Although there was this gulf between 
the Upper and Lower Division, still 
there were at the present moment, and 
might be for some years, many re- 
dundant clerks whom it was impossible 
to transfer to other Departments, whom 
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it would not be fairto other Departments to 
transfer, andwhom it would be ruinous in 
the interests of economy to pension out 
and retire from the Service on the present 
terms for retirement, which were very ex- 
pensive, and even then the advantages te 
the Second Division clerks would for 
some time be small, because they had to 
face the fact that the Upper Division 
had got to be smaller in the future; 
therefore, as a matter of fact,there would 
be fewer vacancies to be filled by those 
Lower Division clerks. While pro- 
motion by merit involved that the 
meritorious should rise, it was essential, 


Civil Service 
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in order to produce a state of things | 


under which the meritorious should rise, 
that they should keep down and even 
turn out of the service those who were 
really inefficient. If they were going to 


keep down the inefficient members of the | 


Civil Service it was most essentia! to do 


it in the earlier years of their service, as | 


it was more difficult to do it later on. 


One of the most important recommenda- | 


tions of the Commission, he was sorry to 
say, had not been carried out. 
recommended that with every public 
servant the first year should be a year of 
real probation. In that year it should be 
ascertained whether he was thoroughly fit 
for the Public Service, because many aman 
might pass by examination who might 
not have the qualities fitting him to be 
an efficient servant of the Crown. He 
regretted that this valuable recommenda- 
tion had been taken no notice of what- 
ever. 


They | 


*Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- | 


SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) | 


said that the one year’s probation was 
already enbodied in an Order in Council 
dated 12th February, 1876. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that, at any 
rate, it was shown to the Commission 
that that probation was never insisted 
upon as it ought to be, He passed from 
that to another test of the efficiency of a 


publie servant which the Commission 
thought it necessary to insist upon, 


and that was that during the first six 
years of a public servant's career in the 
Lower Division his annual inerement 
should never be granted to him unless 
he had a certificate 
superiors saying he was a person well 
qualified to have promotion and increased 
pay. That he knew had been done, but 
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the certificate had not been recorded; and 
unless certificates of this kind were re- 
corded good-natured superiors were only 
too ready to regard incompetent public 
servants with more laxity than if they 
knew their certificates were to be placed 
on record, so that if a man they had 
certified as competent turned out to be in- 
efficient they would be called to account. 
There was one great evil the House 
would have to deal with. Before the 
Commission witness after witness stated 
that, often when they tried to keep down 
the inefficient members of the Public Ser- 
vice so that the efficient should be pro- 
moted, some Member of Parliament 
went to the Department and threatened 
to raise a difficulty in the House if pro- 
motion were not given to a particular 
man. It was the London Members es- 
pecially who were complained of ; and 
if one of these clerks happened to be a 
Member's constituent it was more than 


| the life of the head of a Department was 


worth to refuse the promotion that ought 
to be withheld on public grounds. This 
was a thing that, in the interests of the 
Publie Service, all hon. Members ought 
to protest against. It was deteriorating 
to the Public Service. He did not say 
hon. Members were not entitled to speak 
on general grounds ; but they ought not 
to go to the head of a Department and 
terrorise him into giving promotion to 
any individual who did not deserve it. 
Another thing that ought to be dealt 
with more vigorously than had been done 
by Order in Council was the prohibition 
of private work in office hours and the 
holding of offices connected with public 
Companies, which, diverted public ser- 
vants from their official duties during 
office hours. A public servant ought not 
to be serving as a Director when he was 
required to be in his office, and in his 
office he ought not to engage in private 
work. He would point out that it was 
to the interests of the public servants 
themselves that they should give their 
whole time, because if they did not they 
were not qualified to receive their 
pensions ; therefore, in their own interests, 
they should be compelled to comply with 
these conditions, The Commission 
strongly urged that the rule on this sub- 
ject should be rigidly enforced, and they 
then quoted a very admirable regulation 
of the Colonial Office which, he was sorry 
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to say, was the only office that carried | evaded as it was now in several cases, 
out a strict regulation of this kind. What | With regard to the Lower Division, the 
had the Order in Council done? Hej} Order in Council was most explicit and, 
thought, to a certain extent, it did really | to his mind, most satisfactory. To his 
endeavour to carry out the recommenda- | mind there should be ao distinction. It 
tion on this subject; but it was so loosely | was not ordered in the Higher Division 
worded that it failed to effect its object | thatthe attendance book should be signed. 
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in one or two particulars. In the first 
place, the Royal Commission did not limit 


this employment to Companies, but it | 


extended to work of any kind. The 
Order in Council only limited it to work 
in connection with the management of 


Companies. He was told there were | 


several public servants acting as auditors 
and doing the work in office hours, 
and, as this was not considered to be 
management, the regulation was evaded. 
Then, again, he said that all public 
servants, both past and future, whether 
they had been Directors of public Com- 
panies in the past, or whether they in- 
tended to be in the future, should be 
prohibited doing work of this kind. But 
the Order in Council did not carry out 
the object aimed at. It did not say that 
Directors were not to be allowed to he 
Directors of public Companies, but it 
said they were not to be allowed to accept 
directorships. It did not, therefore, touch 


the ease of those who were Directors of | 


public Companies at the time this Order 
was earried into effect. He hoped it 
would be laid down that during office 
hours no public servant should be allowed 
to act as a Director of a public Company. 


Outside office hours, of course, they had 


the right to dispose of their own time, 


but during office hours all public ser- | 


vants, high and low, should be expected 
to be in their places. The Royal Com- 
mission recommended that in every De- 
partment of the Civil Service there should 
be an attendance book, and that every 
member in the office should be obliged to 
sign, thus showing when he entered the 
office, when he left for luncheon, when he 
came back, and when he left the office 
for the evening. That rule was to be 
equally applied to both the Higher and 
the Lower Divisions. It was no excuse 
to say that in the Higher Divisions work 
was sometimes done at home. ‘The in- 
fluence of example was so great and the 
efficiency of a Department as a whole so 
bound up with this discipline that the re- 
gulation ought to be strictly enforced 
instead of being loosely framed and 


Mr. Hanbury 





Pee was no such attendance book in 
the Higher Division. 
*Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The regula- 
| tion is that an attendance book should be 
| kept in every Department for recording 
| the times of arrival and departure. 

Mr. HANBURY wanted to know 
why there was this difference in the 
| wording of the regulation ? In the 
| Lower Division it was required that the 
clerks should sign the book. In the 
Upper Division the clerks were not re- 
quired to sign the book, and, as a matter 
of fact, they did not sign it. Why was 
not the regulation enforced in both 
Divisions ? The attendance book lay on 
the table, but how many of the Upper 
Division clerks sigued it? There was a 
distinction which the Royal Commis- 
sion did not sanction, and which he 
held was thoroughly unfair, Again, the 
holidays of the Higher Division were 
mach longer than those of the Lower 
Division. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: Second Divi- 
sion. 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes; Second 
Division. They should endeavour to 
make a distinction ; but it shouid not be 
one that gave an air of superiority to one 
Division, The interruption reminded 
him that they wished to change the names 
of these divisions from Upper and Lower 
to First and Second Divisions. That 
was the intention—to put them all on an 
equal footing. These Second Division 
men were most meritorious, and many of 
them were quite qualified to rise into the 
Higher Divisions of the Service of the 
| State. But these superior persons of the 
| Upper Division were not to be called 
clerks, but “officers;” the term 
“ clerks ” was only for the Lower Divi- 
sion. He thought that was really ridicu- 
lous. As he was saying, the Higher 
Division had longer holideys than the 
Lower Division. | Under 10 years’ ser- 
vice the Upper Division had 36 days 
holidays, while the Lower Division men 
had only 14 days. Over 10 years it 
was 48 days and 21 days, respectively. 
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There was another recommendation both 
in the interest of merit and of economy, 
and that was that all the services ought 
to be treated as a whole, so that every 
clerk should be liable to serve, not only 
in his own Department, but in any other 
Department if necessary. In order to 
carry out that recommendation, it was 
necessary to warn persons eutering the 
Public Services that they were so liable, 
and he should like to know whether 
that had been done? Again, if those 
changes were to be effective, there must 
be attendance books, and the hours 
should be the same ; at present, the First 
Division clerks were only called upon to 
serve six hours, while the Second Divi- 
sion clerks were required to serve seven. 
The idea was that the latter should not 
be called upon to serve the seven hours 
without extra remuneration. It might 
be doubted whether they had power to 
require them to do so. He was sorry 
that that kind of distinction had been 
drawn, and more favour shown to the 
Upper Division than to the Lower. 
What was happening at the present 
moment ? All the clerks in the Lower 
Division were serving seven hours ; and 
those who were promoted before 1889 
were to get a small addition to their 
salaries; an addition which was hardly 
an equivalent—£16 he thought it was. 

Sir J.T. HIBBERT: £15. 

Mr. HANBURY said, that was not 
an equivalent. He did not see why 
favour should be shown the Upper 
Division clerks in this matter, and he, 
therefore, thought they ought to be 
called upon to serve seven hours as the 
others did. He was for having the same 
regulations guiding both Divisions. 
Another thing was that if they were 
going tohave a system of transfer from 
one Department to another they should 
retire all public servanis at one age. 


Sixty-five was the age fixed by the Royal | 


Commission, and he regretted that there 
were several Departments which refused 


to be guided by that rule. The Treasury, | 


however, ought to enforce retirement ata 
certain age. He had only another re- 
mark to make ; he would not go into 
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| they could be used to secure retirement 
even before the age of 65 in the case of 
inefficient or supernumerary servants ; and 
they could be used to effect great 

economies in cutting down the Non- 
effective Votes. Up to recent times 
| pensions had been calculated on the 
| last three years of service. The Royal 
| Commission recommended that the cal- 
| culation should be based on the salary of 
| the last 10 years; and when a Royal 
|Commission, which had gone _ so 
| thoroughly into the matter, made such a 
| recommendation, as being just and at 
| the same time conducive to economy, no 
| Government ought to disregard that re- 
/}commendation, and take five years 
| instead of 10 years as the basis for cal- 
‘culation, He was sorry to say that the 
Government—— 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: The late 

Government. 

Mr. HANBURY: He was not re- 
|ferring to one Government more than 
/another. He was sorry to say the late 
Government was much to blame. This 
was no Party question ; and he brought 
it up to enforce upon this Government, 
and any other that might come, that the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sioners should be carried out. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would bear this in 
mind, He had ouly two objects in view. 
One was to make it much more possible 
in the future to reward merit in public 
servants than it was now—it was im- 
possible to reward merit unless the in- 
efficient servants were got rid of in some 
way—and the second object was to 
promote economy. As to the reward of 
merit, he was sure he would be borne out 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. H. H. Fowler), who 
sat on that Royal Commission, and who 
had seen numbers of the Second Division 
clerks and heard the evidence respecting 
them, when he spoke of the efficient 
aid which their examination gave to 
the Public Serviee. The examination 
was undoubtedly one of the best in the 
interests of the Public Service, and num- 
'bers of the men were, in his opinion, 
| qualified to hold the highest offices, and, 





| 





details, as he understood that would be | indeed, to his knowledge, some of the 
done by those following him. He wished | present heads of Departments had risen 
to say a word as to the system of | from the lower grades of the Service. 
pensions. ‘There were two ways of deal- | If an opportunity were given to these 
ing with them. If properly managed ' Second Division clerks of rising by 
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steady degrees, the country would be as | large majority of these promotions had 


well served as it had been in the past, 
and no country had been better served 
than this country by its Public Depart- 
ments. 

Eart COMPTON (York, W.R., 
Barnsley) said, he ventured to intrude 
upon the House to urge that the claims 
of the Civil servants, to whom reference 
had been made, should be considered 
without further delay. He was glad to 
hear the hon. Member who spoke last 
stating that this was no Party question. 
The claims of these servants of the 
State deserved a patient hearing, and he 
trusted they would be heard, and the 
claims dealt with by Her Majesty’s 
present Government. He hoped sincerely 
the Government would be willing to 
listen to what they had to state. As to 
the Second Division clerks, the pro- 
posal brought forward involved no 
question of additional expenditure. It 
was not a matter of expense. He was 
anxious to do what he could in the 
direction of economy ; but, as he had 
said, there was no additional expenditure 
involved in this case. The hon. Member 
who opened the discussion had alluded 
to the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission as to the necessity of opening 
the door to the Second Division, so that 


they might be able to rise up to the | 
Well, paragraphs 8, 48, | 


First Division. 
and 115 of the Report showed that, in 
the opinion of the Commissioners, it was 
that this door should be 


necessary 
that were the case, and 


opened. If 


there were meritorious clerks whom they | 


all desired to see promoted, then, he 


asked, why was it that they had 
competitive examinations ? Was it. 
because they wanted, in the First 


Division, men of different education, and 
of a different class, to the men in the 
Second Division? Frem= an 
which had been given to a question in 
the House, it would seem as if only 18 
appointments had been made from out- 
side during the past five years. But if 
18 vaeancies had been filled from outside, 
that had been distinctly to the detriment 
of those who had waited for promotion. 
As to the appointments made from the 
inside during the last five years, he did 
not think there had been more than 
about 50 promotions from the Second 
Division to the First Division, 
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answer 
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been in the Inland Revenue Office, 
None of them had been made while the 
Royal Commission sat, and the men in 
the Second Division were waiting in the 
expectation that something would be done 
to advance their interests; but they 
had been disappointed. In the Legacy 
Duty Office this year there had been an 
open competitive examination, At that 
time eight Second Division clerks who 
had been trained in the Office were pro- 
'moted, and 11 clerks entered by com- 
petition. But what happened? Why, 
notwithstanding that the eignt who were 
promoted had been working in the Office 
land were familiar with ali its routine, 
|they were made inferior to the 11 who 
were brought in from outside. Over the 
| heads of the eight were placed men who 
had no experience of the office or of the 
duties, and those who were familiar with 
the Department would know that these 
Second Division clerks who had been 
promoted, and who had frequently had 
to do First Division work before their 
promotion, were set to teach their duty 
to those who came in from the outside 
and who were placed over their heads. 
What he wished to know was, why it 
was necessary that there should be any 
competitive examination ? Was the 
reason because the Department required 
men of a different social status in the 
First Division, and of higher education 
to the men in the Second Division? If 
that were so, why were not the Second 
Division clerks allowed the chance of 
entering into the competitive examina- 





tions with outsiders’ At any rate, 
they should be allowed that chance, 
Moreover, the Second Division clerks 


were anxious to have some answer to the 
numerous requests they had preferred. 
They had a right to know what it was 
that disqualified them from taking the 
vacancies which now and then occurred 
instead of having those vacancies filled 
up from the outside. He was sure the 
Treasury was anxious to do what was 
right in the matter, but he thought that 
many just claims had been overlooked. 
*Mr. COHEN (Islington, E.) said, he 
desired to address the House for a short 
time on this matter, because he had more 
than onee brought under the notice of 
the House the flagrant disregard of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
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sion of which the Civil Service com- 
plained, and of which they were the 
victims. The particular class whose 
case he wished to bring under the notice 
of the House were the Second Division, 
and this because their case was one than 
which it would be impossible to conceive 
one more hard or more unjust. Nor was 
there, so far as he was aware, a show of 
justification or excuse for those broken 
promises —because promises they were, 
as he woulkl show the House. He 
recollected the remarks ouly last week of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer as to 
increase of salaries in the great Govern- 
ment Departments, and he deprecated as 
much as any hon, Member the pressure 
which he was told was put on candi- 
dates to use their influence to make the 
State more generous, and to redress 
grievances which were sometimes wholly 
imaginary. No such pressure had been 
put on him, and he would have paid no 
attention to it if it had been tried. But 
the case of the Second Division in the 
Civil Service involved no extra cost to 
the State. On the contrary, if the just 
aspirations of the Second Division were 
satisfied the State would be pecuniarily 
a gainer, and a system of promotion 
from the Second to the First Division 
would be established whieh would be 
conducive to the interests of the Service, 
and which would be in harmony alike 
with the principles of justice and policy. 
The Second Division constituted the 
great bulk of the Clerical Establishments 
of the Public Offices, and now had econ- 
siderably over 3,000 clerks. ‘The majority 
of these had given over 10 years’ ser- 
vice, and many over 17 years. They 
acquitted themselves creditably in the 
discharge of their duties, and the Ridley 
Commission, the Treasury, the perma- 
nent heads of Departments, and the 
right hon, Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for War had successively paid high 
and well-merited tributes to the qualitica- 
tions of the men who composed the 
Second Division. Nevertheless, the 
avenues of promotion had been, and, as 
far as could be sech, were likely to re- 
main, closed against this meritorious class, 
and this in spite of a letter from the 
Treasury in [S884 stating that their Lord- 
ships looked forward to the First Divi- 
sion being largely replenished from the 
Second Division, * Looked forward.” Yes : 
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and so did the Second Division clerks 
themselves. And they were still looking 
forward. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary of State for War told him that 
afternoon that his intentions which he 
announced to the House on 11th March 
remained unaltered, But was it not time 
to get beyond the stage of “ looking for- 
ward” and of good intentions? The 
Ridley Cmmission in paragraph 8 of the 
Second Report reported— 

“We think the door of promotion to all the 

upper posts should be opened to any clerk who 
has shown that he possesses the necessary 
qualitications.” 
He ventured to submit that this recom- 
mendation contained only the rudimentary 
principle on which any business establish- 
ment would be conducted. In such 
establishments the heads, in their own 
interest, would desire that the responsible 
and higher posts should be filled by those 
whose acquaintance with their work had 
been matured by long service in their 
various offices ; and surely such ex pecta- 
tions of advancement, if not known to be 
entirely illusory, constituted of themselves 
a valuable stimulant to industry and zeal, 
which were in themselves the highest and 
best contribution to efficiency and good 
organisation in any office. In paragraph 
118 of the same Ridley Report the Com- 
missioners reported— 

“ The essence of their proposal is to assign a 
greatly-increased share of work to the Second 
Division, and in connection with this object to 
improve their standard of pay, and to attach to 
their class certain specific stat? appointments for 
which they are specially qualitied.” 

Not only had that recommendation not 
been acted upon, but it had been flagrantly 
disregarded. 

Mr. JACKSON: No, no! 

*Mr. COHEN said, the © statistics 
would prove that he was right. 
He believed that the whole of the 
vacancies in the First Division during 
the last four years, instead of being 
awarded to experienced Second Division 
clerks, had been given to young men out- 
side the Service who were without any 
previous training or experience, but were 
placed by a stroke of the pen above the 
heads of the older Civil servants. When 
these young men were imported into the 
Service over the heads of the Second 
Division clerks it was the Second Division 
clerks that trained the new arrivals. The 
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Ridley Commission recommended that the | 
doors of promotion should be open to all | 
deserving clerks. When he stated that, | 
with the exception of the Admiralty, the 
Chief Secretary’s Office, and the Board 
of Trade—and even there the exceptions 
were extremely limited—no promotions 
to the First Division from the Second | 
Division had been made in any Depart- 
ment presided over by Cabinet Ministers, 
it would be realised that the prospect of 
promotion held out to the Second Divi- 
sion clerks had been completely illusory 
and deceptive, and that the recommenda- 
tions of the Ridley Commission on this 
head had been flagrantly ignored. But 
not only was the course taker unjust and 
unnatural, but it was extravagant, for the 
salary of a new arrival placed in tne 
First Division started at £150 or £200 a 
year; if, on the other hand, a Second 
Division clerk was promoted to the First 
Division, a vacancy in the Second 
Division would be created, and the 
person appointed to fill it would begin | 
with a salary of £70a year. He did not | 
believe such a system as he had described, 
unjust and extravagant as he had shown 
it to be, was approved by right hon. 
Gentlemen on the Front Bench opposite 
any more than he believed it was by the 
House. Indeed, he thought it would not 
exist if only right hon. Gentlemen could 
spare the time to look into the matter a 
little for themselves, instead of leaving it 
entirely to the permanent Heads of their 
Departments. It was with this object 
that he had ventured to make these 
remarks, and not, he assured the right 
hon. Gentleman, from any spirit of in- 
subordination amongst the Second 
Division itself. In the interest of 
economy and justice, he commended the 
subject to the right hon. Gentleman ; he 
hoped it would receive his early 
attention, and in that case he was con- 
fident that a grievance which was unjust, 
and which arose from unfulfilled engage- 
ments and unredeemed promises, would 
not any longer remain unredressed. 

*Sin J.T. HIBBERT said, he had to 
thank the hon. Member who had intro- 
duced this question for the very fair and 
candid manner in which he had dealt 
with the question. He could say the | 
same with regard to the observations of 
the other speakers. This was not @ 
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Government alone. It was a question 
as to whether the recommendations of 
the Ridley Commission had been faith- 
fully and fairly carried out. Looking at 
the importance of these recommendations, 
he might say that they had been carried 
out faithfully to a large extent, though 
he was quite prepared to admit they had 
not been carried out completely. This was, 
however, no reason why they should not 
be carried out more completely in the 
future. The difficulties of the case 
were very great. The late Government, 
through the Treasury, had to deal with 
the difficulties, and he thought that any- 
one who looked at the question with an 
open mind would admit that those diffi- 
culties had been dealt with very fairly by 
the Treasury. He did not say that in 
every instance the Treasury carried out 
the recommendations of the Commission, 
for, of course, they had to encounter 
difficulties which the Commission were 
not aware of. He thought he could 
show the House how far the recom- 
mendations had been carried out. One 
recommendation was that a normal 
establishment of each Department should 
be formulated. No doubt that should be 
done, but the Treasury had no power to 
deal with the establishment of the House 
of Lords nor with the India Office, and 
very little power to deal with the 
establishment of the House of Commons. 
The Foreign Office was not included in 
the Second Report of the Ridley Com- 
mission. It was dealt with separately 
by the Royal Commiss:on in their fourth 
Report. The only other Department 
that had not formulated a scheme was 
the Admiralty, and there was good reason 
why the Admiralty had not prepared 
one. It was owing to the large numbers 
of the Upper Division in that De- 
Those numbers were being 
largely reduced ; and as soon as they were 
brought down to a certain number, the 
Admiralty were quite ready to bring 
forward ascheme. In every Department 
other than those named schemes had 
been formulated. The next question 
raised was that of a permanent Com- 
mittee, upon which point the Treasury 
did not agree with the recommendation 
of the Ridley Commission, and had, in 
his opinion, good reason for not carrying 
it out. The Treasury felt that, as long 


Party matter, or one affecting the present | as they were responsible, they were the 
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people who ought to decide as to the 
constitution and revision of the staff of 
any Department. They had appointed 
from year to year a Committee to deal 
with disputed questions of establishments. 
At the commencement of each calendar 
year a Consultative Committee, consisting 
of five members, was appointed. The 
names of the gentlemen composing that 
Committee this year were as follows :— 
Mr. Milner, of the Inland Revenue De- 
partment; Mr. Meade, of the Colcniai 
Office ; Sir Evan Mac-Gregor, of the 
Admiralty ; Sir Reginald Welby, of the 
Treasury ; and Mr. Courthope, of the 
Civil Service Commission. The hon. 
Member opposite (Mr. Hanbury) had 
referred to the reduction of the numbers 
in the Departments. 

Mr. HANBURY: I asked if there 
was power to reduce the establishments. 

Sir J. T. HIBBERT: There is 
power. 

Mr. HANBURY : Who can do it ? 
*Sir’ J. T. HIBBERT - said, 
the Treasury could 
Reductions had already taken place in 
several of the Departments, but the 
work of carrying out the Commission's 
recommendations required time, and none 
of them would like to do anything harsh 
with respect to either the Upper Division 
or the Second Division clerks. ‘The 
hon. Member opposite said there should 
be uniform rules and regulations for all 
Departments. He (Sir J. T. Hibbert) 
quite agreed that this was a desirable 
object to have in view, but he did not 
think it wouid be practicable, in view 
of the positions occupied by the two 
Divisions, to have the same rules in both 
of them. Hon. Members were aware 
that the lengths of the holidays were not 
the same in each Division, although sick 
leave was the same for both. As to 
hours, both the Upper and the Second 
Divisions were being gradually brought 
under the seven-hours system, An 
additional payment ef £15 had been 
made to Second Division clerks for the 
extra hour’s work, and he believed that 
in all the Departments the Second 
Division clerks now attended for seven 
hours, and in all Departments, except the 
Foreign Office, the Home Office, and 
the Colonial Office, the rest of the 
establishment also gave seven hours 
attendance, It had uot been thought, 
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/ however, that those in receipt of the 
higher scales of salaries were entitled to 
_an increase of pay for the seventh hour. 
| With reference to pensions, the Commis- 
sioners had no doubt recommended that 
| the whole system of pensions should be re- 
vised, and the late Government brought 
| in a Bill on the subject. Owing to cir- 
cumstances with which he was not 
| acquainted, not having been in the House 
| at the time, that Bill was not placed on 
| the Statute Book. He quite admitted 
the force of the reasoning in favour of 
the re-introduction of that Bill at as early 
‘a period as possible. The present 
| Government had their hands full 
‘for the moment, and he _ could 
!not undertake that it should’ be 
| brought in during the present Session, 
'but he sympathised so much with the 
_ objects of the measure that he should 
use his influence to obtain its re-introdue- 
tion, if possible, at a later period. Until 
'that Bill had been carried into law it 
could not be said that the whole 
of the  reecommendations of the 
| Commission had been satisfactorily dealt 
with. Everyone had spoken very 
warmly of the Second Division clerks. 
He himself had every sympathy with 
the Second Division clerks, and he quite 
admitted that they were well qualified 
for the work they had to do, and even 
for the work they might be called upon 
‘todo if they were promoted to a higher 
position. Here a difficulty at once arose. 
They could not be promoted until there 
were vacancies ; it was necessary to wait 
until the large number of First Division 
elerks had been reduced. At the same 
time, a considerable amount of promotion 
‘had taken place during the short time 
that had elapsed since the Commission 
| had reported. As many as 28 clerks had 
been transferred from different oftices to 
other offices since the Report was issued, 
aud the promotions of Second Division 
| clerks had been much more numerous 
| than hon. Members fancied. His noble 
| Friend (Earl Compton) had asked why 
Second Division clerks should not be 


| 


_ allowed to compete for the higher appoint- 
ments like people outside. He (Sir J. 
| I. Hibbert) did not see any objection to 
their being allowed to compete for the 
higher appointments. He thought they 
ought to have just the same opportunity 
| of doing so as young men from the 
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Universities, and they had, in fact, the 
same opportunity. 

Eart COMPTON: I beg my right 
hon. Friend's pardon. I first of all sug- 
gested that there should be no competi- 
tive examination at all. If there must 
be an examination, of course they ought 
to be allowed to compete. 

*Sir J. T. HIBBERT said, he would 
deal with the question of open com- 
petitive examination presently. The 
number of appointments of Second 
Division clerks to the Upper Divisions 
aud to higher posts since the Re- 
port of the Commission had been as 
follows—namely, Admiralty 17, Board of 
Trade 3, Bankruptcy Department 6, 
Patent Office 1, Chief Secretary’s Office 
(Ireland) 4, Customs 2, Fishery Board 
for Scotland 1, Inland Revenue 50, Irish 
Land Commission 2, Local Government 
Board (England) 5, Local Government 
Board (Ireland) 1, Public Works Office 
(Ireland) 7, Science and Art Departmeut 
1, Secretary for Scotland’s Office 1, 
Valuation Office (Dublin) 6, War Office 1, 
Woods and Forests Office 1, or a total of 
109. During the same period the number 
of appointments which had been made 
from outside by the scheme of exami- 
nation, known as Class L, was only 
18. He did not think the comparison 
between the two sets of figures was at 
all unfavourable as far as the Second 
Division clerks were concerned, As to 
what had just been said by his noble 
Friend (Earl Compton), he should like to 
draw attention to the view expressed 
by the Ridley Commission in their 
Report. The Commissioners said— 

“It is desirable to secure young men of more 
liberal education for those posts in the Service 
which are not simply clerical, but demand a 
wider and more cultivated view of public affairs 
than can, as a rule, be expected from youths 
entering by the lower examination. The Com- 
missioners agree with the Playfair Commission 
that the best preparation for the Upper Division 
is not to be found in the purely clerical routine 
of the ordinary clerkships, though there may be 
exceptions.” 

In face of that Report, he did not think 
the Treasury were to blame for allowing 
the limited competition which had been 
permitted during the last four and a-half 
years. Thehon, Member for Preston (Mr. 


Hanbury) had said the Treasury was not 
in touch with other Departments, and 
that it weakened itself by sending away 
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its men. He did not think this was at 
all a true account of the way in which 
the Treasury acted. He did not think 
the Treasury were disposed in any way 
to place themselves in a superior position 
to other Departments, or to press forward 
their own members against the interests 
of other Departments. In conclusion, he 
had only to say that if time were allowed 
for carrying out the recommendations of 
the Ridley Commission, they would be 
carried out not only with justice, but 
with advantage to ali parties concerned, 
but at the same time with due regard for 
considerations of economy. The question 
would be dealt with in full sympathy 
with those who would be influenced 
by the changes recommended by the 
Commission. His own sympathies 
were entirely with those who wished 
to raise themselves to higher posi- 
tions, and all he desired to insist upon 
was that they should be capable of 
carrying out the duties they undertook 
faithfully and well. The Civil Service 


| of our country was an efficient body, and 


one which he believed would bear favour- 
able comparison with the Civil Service 


of any other country in the world. 
He thought the country was most 


fortunate in having such a body of men 
at its disposal, and he trusted that, what- 
ever changes were made, the result would 
be to strengthen and not to weaken the 
Service in any one of its Departments. 
Mr. FREEMAN-MITFORD (War- 
wick, Stratford) said, that, as he was a 
member of the Royal Commission, he 
should like to say a few words on the 
subject. ‘The Commission were entirely 
of opinion that it would be to the 
advantage of the Service that every 
recruit who joined the Civil Service 
should feel that he carried the marshal’s 
baton in his knapsack, but, at the same 
time, they felt it to be most important 
that all promotions from the Lower to 
the Upper Division should be fully 
justified by the qualifications. Whilst 
they thought that in the larger number 
of cases such promotion was most 
desirable, they took the view that there 
would always be a large number of posts 
for which liberal education and very high 
training would perhaps afford a better 
qualification than could be gained by mere 
clerical work in a Publie Office. The 
hon. Member for Preston had spoken as 
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to the desirability of having uniform 
rules in the Service. That sounded very 
well, but the suggestion would prove 
very difficult to carry iuto effect, because 
the work of the various Departments 
differed very materially; and though 
the rules framed might recommend them- 
selves for favourable consideration on the 
ground of uniformity, they would be 
more frequently honoured in the breach 
than in the observance, and would lead 
to inconvenience and frequent appeals to 
a higher authority. And so, again, a 
uniform seven hours rule had a very 
catching sound. He, however, preferred 
the old system, so far, certainly, as the 
Upper Division clerks were concerned, 
for under that system they had a loyal 
body of meu who attended their offices 
prepared to work, if necessary, any 
number of hours, and staying with the 
utmost cheerfulness so long as tuere was 
anything to be done. He was afraid that, 
by fixing a limit of hours, they would do 
away with that esprit de corps which in 
former times had carried Civil servants 
through hard work and great difficulties. 
The hon. Member for Preston had dilated 
upon what he termed the extravagant 
charge for technica! pensioners. He 
complained that these men were brought 
into the Service late in life, and became 
entitled to a pension after a very short 
period. But he omitted to mention that 
they obtained their special knowledge 
and training at very great cost to them- 
selves, and that what they earned in 
the Public Service they could more than 
command outside. Consequently, it was 
hardly just to them to suggest that they 
were too heavy a charge on the State in 
respect of pensions, seeing that they 
sacrificed much while they were in the 
Public Service. A good deal had been 
said about eliminating unfit men from 
the Service, but it was the House itself 
that was to a large extent responsible for 
the retention of such men. The perma- 
nent head of a Department might advise 
the Minister to get rid of certain public 
servants, and the Minister might be con- 
vineed of the wisdom of the recommen- 
dation, but political pressure was brought 
to bear on him, and it became extremely 
difficult for him to act on the only advice 
to which in such matters he ought to pay 
any attention. He hoped hon. Members 
would take heed of this, for great injury 
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to individuals and to the Public Service 
was often done, through their inter- 
ference, out of kindness of heart, on be- 
half of men for whom they were pressed 
to use their influence. 

*Sir A. ROLLIT (Islington, N.) said, 
he had been a little disappointed with 
some of the observations of the last 
speaker (Mr. Freeman-Mitford), who had 
qualified considerably some of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission to which 
he himself was a party, especially by his 
references to the claims of higher educa- 
tion and to appointments from outside 
the Service. One of the recommendations 
of the Ridley Commission was as 
follows :— 

“We think the door of promotion to all the 
upper posts should be open to any clerk who 
has shown that he possesses the necessary quali- 
fications for discharging them efficieutly.” 

He thought, in these days of general 
education, that these advantages, com- 
bined with official training, constituted 
quite as good a quaiification as mere 
general instruction, and he was sure 
the majority of those who had been 
appointed to the higher posts had justi- 
fied the training of which they had had 
the advantage in their various Depart- 
ments. He was afraid that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury—as to whose good intentions 
he entertained no doubt—had not com- 
pletely proved his case on a most im- 
portant subject—namely, the business 
organisation of the State Departments. 
He had declared that the Government 
had faithfully carried out the recom- 
mendations of the Commission “to a 
very large extent.” In dealing with 
the Employers’ Liability Bill, frequent 
observations had been made about 
the duty of the State to become an 
example of the best employer; but 
what, he ventured to ask, would be 
said of a private employer who, in dealing 
with his employés, was able, after a con- 
siderable term, only to say that he had 
performed his obligations “ faithfully 
toa very large extent?” What were 
the figures the right hon. Gentleman had 
mentioned ? He had told them that 109 
appointments had been made from within 
the office and 18 from outside. He 
failed entirely to see why those 18 
appointments should have been made, 
at any rate, without the competition of 
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existing Civil servants. The Government 
had carried out their obligations, but 
only toa partial extent, and the Civil Ser- 
vice was still asked to “ wait.” How long? 
He had some time since the advan- 
tage of presiding over a meeting 
of Civil servants, which was likewise 
attended by many hon. Members of 
Parliament of all shades of political 
opinion, and what they heard there 
convinced them that the Civil servants 
were labouring under a very considerable 
amount of injustice; and although the 
sense of the meeting was very temperately 
expressed, the importance of its influence 
was not to be ignored. Hope deferred 
made the heart grow sick, and the 
absence of hope of promotion in the 
Service was productive of a feeling of 
despair which could only have most 
unfortunate results. The absence of 
prospects of promotion among the 
Second Division clerks was such as 
to prevent them hopefully and help- 
fully rendering to the State a full 
measure of service, such as would be 
given when the State recognised its 
reciprocal liability. He based the claim 
of the clerks of the Second Division on 
the ground of justice. A very large 
amount of stagnation in the way of 
promotion had been proved, and without 
the hope of promotion no really good 
work could be done. He further based 
the claims of the Second Division very 


strongly upon the advantage of the State _ 


itself. It was a distinct disadvantage 
when a large portion of the Service felt 
that the door to promotion was toa very 
large extent barred; and he was certain 
that ifin private establishments a policy 
obtained which prevailed in the Civil Ser- 
vice, the work would not be so efficiently 
done as now in those establishments. He 
desired, further, to complain of the 
political disabilities and restrictions 
which were placed upon Post Office and 
some other Civil Service clerks and 
employés in regard to the right of 


public meeting and conference. The | 


franchise had been conferred, and _ its 
usual incidents ought to accompany it, 
including all ordinary civie rights. 
For, he ventured to assert it was a 
distinct danger to the State 
effective criticism through such means 
was denied to those to whom _ the 


franchise had been given. 
Sir A, Rollit 
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even the franchise itself might become 
a danger to the State, owing to the 
refusal of a-right, the exercise of which 
would secure criticism and sound views, 
He trusted that these limitations would 
be removed, especially in the Post Office, 
where complaint was the loudest, upon 
which he appealed to the Postmaster 
General, who was present, and that some 
of the just causes of complaint which 
had been proved would be redressed more 
rapidly than had been indicated by the 
Treasury. 

THe PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): As a 
member of the Royal Commission whose 
recommendations have been so ably ex- 
plained to the House by the hon. Member 
for Preston, I wish at once to say I 
cannot admit that those recommendations 
form a contract with anybody whatever. 
The hon. Member had suggested that 
they form the basis of a contract between 
the Treasury and the Civil Service. 
That seems to me to be an absolute mis- 
apprehension of the real facts. The 
Crown empowered a certain number of 
gentlemen to inquire into the whole 
domain of the Civil Service, but it was 
perfectly understood that the Government 
had an absolute right to reject or to 
accept their recommendations. So far 
as the general scope of the recom- 
mendations is concerned, the Govern- 
ment have acted perhaps as liberally as 
most Governments do ; but I must repeat 
my protest against the suggestion that 
those recommendations are to be taken 
as forming the basis of a contract. I 
concur in the recommendation about 
the promotion of the Second Division 
clerks, but I must at the same time 
point out that the Commission also 
said they had no doubt it would always 
be necessary to introduce a very limited 
number of men by means of a higher 
examination to fill directly some of the 
more important posts of the Public Ser- 
vice ; and if importance is to be attached 
| to one recommendation, weight must also 
| be given to the other. The fact that 
only 18 appointments have been made 
| from outside, as against 109 from inside, 
shows that the authorities are acting on 
| the recommendation. As to the position 
of Civil servants generally, I say that 
taking them man for man, post for post, 
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pay for pay, there is no Department in 
the Kingdom—bank, Railway Company or 
manufacturing establishment—that pays 
anything like the Government of this 
country to its permanent Civil servants, 
so far as the Second Division clerks are 
concerned ; and when the hon. Member 
speaks of hope being dead, and suggests 
that the absence of hope prevents the 
proper discharge of duty, I think he 
totally misconceives the position of the 
Civil servants, the salaries they receive, 
and the admirable manner in which they 
perform their public duties. No class of 
men discharge their duties with greater 
industry and greater ability, or contribute 
more to the smooth working of the 
machinery of departmental government. 
After the pledge which my right hon. 
Friend has given on behalf of the Trea- 
sury, that the recommendations of the 
Commission will be still further con- 
sidered, I hope the hon. Member will rest 
satistied with the result obtained from 
the Debate, and not prolong it. 

*Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 
ham) said, he had been immensely 
impressed by the strong feeling among 
the Second Division clerks. Repre- 
senting as he did a constituency in which 
many of them resided, he had come to 
the conclusion that that feeling was 
perilously close to despair. He had no 
desire to press the matter too closely, but 
he did say that the Ridley Commission 
held out hopes that a bridge would be 
built across the abyss which stopped pro- 
motion. The Government, no doubt, 
wheu they put up the bridge had a 
perfect right to place upon it a gate 
which could be locked, but his contention 
was that they were not justified in lock- 
ing it and placing the key in the tomb 
of “all the Capulets ” at Whitehall. He 
was, however, very glad to have heard 
what had been said that evening from the 
Treasury Bench, for it would encourage 
the clerks to take a more hopeful view 
of their position. They would feel they 


had at the helm a man, in the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, who sympa- 
thised with them in their difficulties, and, 
that being so, the Debate would not have 
been in vain. 
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REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL SHIPS. 

*ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne) said, he wished again to call 
attention to the system of 
training poor boys in reformatory and 
industrial school ships for service at sea 
as being both extravagant and wasteful 
in its results, and he trusted that he 
would receive from the Under Secretary 
of State for the Home Department a 
answer than he 


existing 


more encouraging 
obtained three or four years ago when his 
own political friends were in power. He 
made no excuse for bringing the matter 
forward ; its importance spoke for itself, 
and anything that tended to enhance the 
efficiency of our reformatory and in- 
dustrial schools and ships should be 
supported, as it would improve the tone 
of our Mercantile Marine and ensure for 
our Navy a better reserve in time of 
war. He intended on that occasion to 
confine his observations to the ships and 
not to deal with the land schools, and in 
whatever he said he wished it to be 
understood that he had no intention to 
reflect upon the staff of Home Office 
Inspectors. That staff was able and 
competent, but inadequate to cope with 
the work whieh they had to perform, and 
he contended that it ought to be increased, 
and that a Naval Inspector ought to be 
appointed to inspect the school ships in 
the place of a landsman. A Colonel in 
the Army, however distinguished, and 
an ex-officer of Dragoons, was hardly 
the right person to inspect boys who 
were being trained to become seamen. 
If he were told to inspect a troop of 
Horse Guards, what would hon. Mem- 
bers think of the matter? Yet he knew 
something about a horse, and could jump 
a fence, but he doubted if a military man 
who came aboard a school ship would trust 
himself aloft, while if he did he certainly 
would not kvow whether the sails were 
properly reefed or  furled. The 
present system of inspecting reforma- 
tory and industrial school ships 
was a farce, and he had had numerous 
letters from officers commanding such 
vessels—men of ripe experience at sea— 
protesting against it, One of them 
wrote— 
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“I don’t care who inspects me. Let the 
Home Office send on board a boatswain’s mate, 


and I will receive him with respect, because he | 
isa sailor and knows his work, but I do object | 


to being inspected by landsmen who can know 
nothing of what they are called upon to | 
inspect or in regard to the training of boys 
for seamen.” 


He did hope that the Home Office | 


would bear this in mind, and that they 
would have Naval Inspectors and a more 
efficient staff of instructors for each 
ship. He would be glad to see more 
Members take an interest in the subject. | 

It being Midnight, the Debate stoed 
adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


TREASURY CHEST FUND BILL.—(No. 321.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(Wr. 


Hanbury.) 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, Derby): | 
I hope the hon. Member will not insist 
on his Motion. I am quite willing to 
give any explanation of the Bill 
which may be desired. 

Mr. HANBURY said, he must 
persist with his Motion. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again ‘To-morrow. 


CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE 
BILL.—(No. 327.) 
SECOND READING, 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: 


I wish to 


consult the convenience of hon. Gentle- 


men who desire to express their views 
upon this Bill, and what I have to 
suggest is that the Second Reading 
should be agreed to this evening, and the 
Committee stage taken to-morrow. The 


Bill will be placed as the first Order to- | 


morrow, and this will allow discussion 
on the details of the measure. 


Admiral Field 


{COMMONS} 
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| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir WW. Harcourt.) 


Mr. BONSOR (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
| thought it was hardly respectful for the 
| right hon. Gentleman, or anyone else, to 
|ask the House to discuss the Second 
Reading of the Bill at such a time of 
the night. For the last six years an 
| expectant country had been awaiting the 
advent of the right hon. Gentleman 
| to the office he now occupied. They 
| had been told that when the right hon. 
| Gentleman was Chancellor of the Ex- 
| chequer great reforms in the finances of 
; the country would take place, and that 
‘all in equalities in taxation would be 
removed, But in the result, all they 
j tad got was the “penny in the slot” 
| proposal of the right hon. Gentleman, 
In all seriousness he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not press 
}his Motion. The hour was late, and 
‘there were two Amendments on the 
Paper of great importance relating to 
the abolition of the Tea Duty and the 
increase of the Income Tax, which 
could not be adequately discussed in 
Committee. He moved the adjourn- 
| ment of the Debate. 


| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Mr. Bonsor. ) 

Mr. GOSCHEN (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square) : I feel the foree of what 
| has been urged by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The question rez uly depends 
/ on whether the House generally desires 
|to have further debate on the Second 
Reading. My hon. Friends can bring the 
questions of the Tea Duty and _ the 
Income Tax forward in Committee and 
have them discussed. I do not remem- 
ber a case, however, when a Bill of this 
description has been taken at such a late 
/heur; but, on the other hand, I have 
| not heard that any considerable number 
of Members wish to speak on the Second 
Reading. If there are only the two 
points referred to for discussion they 
might be discussed fully in Committee. 

*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
although his own particular Motion on 
the Paper would be placed at a great 
disadvantage, as only part of it could be 
moved in Committee, he should not 
oppose the Second Reading, on the 
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understanding that the Bill would be put 
down as the first Order to-morrow, and 


that an opportunity should be given for | 


discussing the important questions to be 
raised at a proper length. ‘This would 
show his great desire to push forward 
the Government Business. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
considered that the questions of the pro- 
posed abolition of the Tea Duty and the 
increase of the Income Tax could not be 
properly discussed in Committee. 
therefore hoped that his hon. Friend 
would persist in moving the adjourn- 
ment of the Debate, and he would sup- 
port him. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 


said, they must not forget that chis 


demand was made on them by a Govern- | 


meut which had secured the whole time 
of the House. 
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the Income Tax. For these reasons he 


did not think the House should be asked 





He | 


| 


He therefore thought | 


they should not be asked to abandon all | 


debate on the Second 


Reading of the | 


Bill, and he hoped the Motion for the | 
opposite, I will assent to the Second 


Adjournment of the Debate would not be 
withdrawn. 


Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., | 
| the first Order, but it will be taken at a 


Holderness) said, he thought they 


should allow the Second Reading to be | 


taken, and reserve discussion till the 


Committee stage of the Bill. 


If they | 


did not do that, the Chancellor of the | 
Exchequer would try to corner them in 


some way. If they did not allow the 


Second Reading to be taken that night, 


the right hon, Gentleman would pro- 


bably put down the Committee stage at a | 


time when proper discussion could not 


take place, whereas, by allowing the | 


Second Reading to be taken, they had 
the promise of the right hon, Gentleman 
that the Committee stage would be put 
down as the first Order to-morrow. 
Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter) objected to discussing an important 
Budget at that hour of the night. They 
were in the presence of grave financial 
difficulties—a falling Revenue and a 
despairing Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
The question of the Tea Duty was 
exceedingly important, because it affected 
the whole question of the Customs in 


to proceed with the Second Reading of 
so important a measure at that late hour 
of the night. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said, that undoubtedly much 


inconvenience would be caused to hon. 
Members if the Second Reading were 
taken that night. He suggested that the 
Second Reading should be put down for 
to-morrow, when they would undertake 
not to discuss the Bill at an unreasonable 
length. 

Mr. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, W.) 
supported the Adjournment, and asked 
the Speaker as a point of Order 
whether it was not the fact that in Com- 
mittee discussion was not allowed to be 
so ample as in a full House ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am no judge of 
what takes place in Committee. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: As opinion 


seems to be divided even on the Benches 


Reading being taken to-morrow. I can 
not, however, undertake that it will be 


reasonable hour. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Original Question put, and negatived. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow. 


PRISON OFFICERS (SUPERANNUATION) 
BILL.—(No. 325.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”"—( Mr. Asquith.) 

Viscount CRANBORNE asked the 
Home Secretary for some explanation of 
its provisions, 

Tur SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitn, Fife, E.): This Bill, whieh 
I trust hon. Members on both sides will 


agree to, merely amends a clause in the 


relation to the Government of Ireland | 


Bill; and the right hon, Gentleman 
knew that a very strong feeling had 
been aroused in the country by his pro- 


posal to make good the deficiency in the | 


Revenue by throwing an extra Id. on 
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Prisons Act of 1887. Under that Act 
a number of prisons were taken over 
from the Local Authorities and trans- 
ferred to the Prison Commissioners. 
Provision was made in that Act that the 
services of prison officials in connection 


with the prisons under the Local 
Authorities should count for the purposes 
4B 
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of superannuation and pension under that 
Act. In fact, it established continuity 
of service, before and after the Act. 
Owing to the wording of the Act, it was 
found that a gentleman who was em- 
ployed as an Inspector of Prisons was not 


within the wording of the clause. The 
result is that, although the gallant 


officer, an Admiral, has served for a great 
many years before the Act as Inspector 
of Prisons and was taken on in the same 
capacity by the Prison Commissioners, 
his services before the Act cannot count, 
and he is deprived of a very large amount 
of the pension which he has honour- 
ably earned by his services to the 
State. 

Mr. BARTLEY : Is that all the Bill 
does ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: That is all, subject 
to this—that it provides that in the cases 
of prison officers who have been in the 
Army and Navy there shall not be a 
reduction of naval or military pensions 
on account of their services under the 
Prison Commissioners. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I object. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


MOTIONS. 





PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Burt, Bill to confirm cer- 
tain Provisional Orders made by the Board of 
Trade, under “ The General Pier and Harbour 
Act, 186],” relating to Castlehaven, Deal, 
Sandown, and Southwold, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Burt and Mr. Mundella. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 328. ] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO. 8) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the urban sani- 
tary districts of Barking Town, Coventry, 
Devonport, Folkestone, Honley, Linthwaite, 
Reddish, Slaithwaite, and Tonbridge, ordered 
to be brought in by Sir Walter Foster and 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 329.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (NO, 9) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm certain Provisional Orders of the Local 
Government Board relating to the urban sani- 
tary districts of Ashton-in-Makerfield, Brighton, 
Burnley, Llandudno, Newton-in-Makerfield, 


Mr, Asquith 
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Rhyl, and Smethwick, ordered to be brought 
in by Sir Walter Foster and Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 330,] 


PROVISIONAL 
WORKING 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
ORDERS (HOUSING OF 
CLASSES) BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Walter Foster, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, under “ The Housing of the Work- 
ing Classes Act, #890.” relating to the urban 
sanitary «listrict of Plymouth, ordered to be 
brought in by Sir Walter Foster and Mr. Henry 
H. Fowier. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [ Bill 331.] 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL BILL.—(No, 312.) 
Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [27th April], “ That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 
Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE (Ne. 2) BILL. 
(No. 83.) 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. 
(No. 298.) 


Read the third time, and passed. 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No. 140.) 


Order for Second Reading upon 
Wednesday 3rd May read, and dis- 
charged. 


Bill withdrawn. 
Leave given to present another Bill 
instead thereof. 


SHOP HOURS ACT (1892) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL. 

“Bill to amend ‘The Shop Hours 
Act, 1892,’” presented accordingly, and 
read the first time ; to be read a second 
time upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 333.] 

MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT (1854) 

AMENDMENT BILL.—(No. 218.) 

Order for Second Reading upon Wed- 
nesday 17th May read, and discharged. 

Bill withdrawn. 


House adjourned at twenty-five minutes 
before One o'clock. 


<in Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates reviston by the Member. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 2nd May 1893. 





SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(IRELAND) BILL [.1.} 
SECOND READING, 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


THe Eart or WEMYSS asked Lord 
O'Neill to postpone the Second Reading. 
He made the request in place of Lord 
Burton, who had been unable to take his 
seat in the House that day in con- 
sequence of the existing Tuesday late 
Sitting Order. He might say that a 
general belief had prevailed that the Bill 
would not be brought on, as it was 
running pari passu with a similar 
measure in another place ; and as Lord 
Burton and other noble Lords were not 
then present to discuss it, he asked the 
noble Lord to postpone it in order to 
afford them an opportunity of doing so. 

Lorp O'NEILL consented to postpone 
the Second Reading to Friday next. 


Second Reading put off to Friday 
next. 


CHURCH PATRONAGE BILL [u.1.] 
(No. 24.) 
THIRD READING. 
Read 3* (according to Order). 


*Tue Bisnor or SALISBURY pro- 
posed a small Amendment in Clause 8 in 
regard to benefices to which there were 
no existing presentations, but which were 
in the hands of corporations, trustees 
of charities, and so on. He thought it 
would not do harm to anybody. 


Amendment moved, in Clause 8, after 
the words “All dovative benefices,” to 
add the words “and any other benefices 
not at present presentative.”—( The Lord 
Bishop of Salisbury.) 

*THeE Margvuess or SALISBURY : 
I do not know whether I rightly caught 
the words of the right rev. Prelate ; but it 
seems to me he is sweeping up, as it were, 
the crumbs that the most rev. Prelate has 
left—that is, he is sweeping up all the 
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donatives which the most rev. Prelate 
has spared. I have not much to say for 
the donatives, but I think the pro- 
vision with respect to them is as near 
confiscation as anything that has been 
done in the Bill; and it is rather on 
account of the rest of the measure, and 
considering the end in view, that the 
House has passed it. I do not like to 
move the postponement of the Bill, as 
that might inconvenience the most rev. 
Prelate ; but I think it is hardly right to 
do this on Third Reading, without 
Notice. We, in this House, cling to the 
practice, though I am afraid we occasion- 
ally break it, that no Amendment shall 
be put into a Bill at the last stage; and, 
without saying that that is an absolute 
rule, it is certainly a rule which the 
House prefers to follow. I would submit 
to your Lordships whether this is not 
rather a perilous occasion for breaking 
it ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
HerscuELi): I quite concur in what 
the noble Marquess has said. I think 
there is great danger in_ inserting 
Amendments on Third Reading with- 
out Notice, and I believe it is hardly 
ever done except where they are 
merely drafting Amendments. Ido not 
suy it has never been done, but it has 
only been done under urgent circum- 
stances, and when the House has thought 
it necessary to do it. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY : 
It would be better perhaps, under the 
circumstances, to postpone the Third 
Reading of the Bill, unless the Amend- 
ment is withdrawn. 

Tue Bisuor or SALISBURY said, 
he was, of course, quite willing to follow 
any course that would be best. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
That would make no difference in it ulti- 
mately passing. 

Tue Bisuor or SALISBURY said, he 
believed the Amendment would have 
been accepted by the Committee had he 
been able to be there, and assured the 
noble Marquess that he had given ail the 
notice in his power. 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY : 
You did not put the Notice on the 
Paper. 

Tue Bisnorp or SALISBURY 
begged to be excused for his ignorance 
of the Forms of the House, and was quite 
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willing, by leave of the House, to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


LAW OF DISTRESS (IRELAND) BILL. 
(No. 42.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 


Order). 
Clauses 1, 2, and 3 agreed to. 
Clause 4. 


*Lorp MONKSWELL, in moving 
an Amendment to the effect that the 
provisions in the Bill with regard to 
the execution of decrees of the Re- 
corder of Dublin should be extended to 
dismisses and money orders _leviable 
by the Sheriff, said, he had received 
a letter from that learned Judge stating 
that dismisses and money orders so 
leviable were within the mischief which 
the Bill was intended to remedy. 


Lorp ASHBOURNE: My Lords, 
this is a Bill practically emanating from 
the learned Recorder of Dublin, who is a 
Judge highly respected by all classes ; and 
the Amendments now proposed by the noble 
Lord in charge of the Bill are also sug- 
gested by the Recorder of Dublin. The 
Recorder has also communicated with me 
on the matter, and I think the House 
would do well to insert them. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


DISTURBANCE AT CHURCH DEFENCE 


MEETING, 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 
Lorp TEYNHAM asked Her 


Majesty’s Government whether they 
were aware that a serious disturbance 
took place at a Church Defence Meeting 
at St. James’s Hall on Monday 24th 
ultimo ; whether Inspector Shannon, of 
the C Division, who was in charge of 
police outside the building, was informed 
that a breach of the peace had been com- 
mitted ; whether his refusal to interfere 
constituted a neglect of duty ; and 


The Bishop of Salisbury 
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whether, if not, the Government would 
give such instructions as would insure 
the prevention of similar disturbances 
in future. He begged for that indul- 
gence, in the brief remarks he had to 
make, which their Lordships were always 
good enough to extend to Members of 
their House in addressing it for the first 
time. No doubt, the Notice he had 
placed on the Paper had rather the 
flavour of another place, and the ques- 
tion might, perhaps, have been better 
put by a Member of the House of 
Commons to the Home Secretary, but 
for the fact that the interview with In- 
spector Shannon mentioned took place 
with a Member of their Lordships’ House, 
Probably some of their Lordships had 
real the newspaper accounts of the 
meeting, which, though not very accurate, 
gave some kind of description of what 
occurred, and it would, therefore, be un- 
necessary for him to go into the matter 
in any detail. The entire proceedings 
were well described in a letter written 
by Mr. Boscawen to The Times, in 
which he stated that it was one of the 
most disorderly and disgraceful scenes 
that had probably occurred in this 
country for many years. Before the 
disorder had reached its climax, and 
while a few isolated fights were going 
on, he left the meeting in search of the 
guardians of the peace, and found 
standing outside, in front of the building, 
Inspector Shannon and two constables. 
They did not appear to be doing anything 
in particular there, and he mildly sug- 
gested to them that they might as well 
be inside the hall as out, considering 
what was going on within. He, in fact, 
briefly told them that a disturbance, 
amounting to fighting, was going on in 
the hall. A gentleman also came up 
and told them the same thing. The 
Inspector airily replied that it was “no 
business of his ; that it was our meeting, 
and that we must turn the disturbers 
out.” He endeavoured to overcome the 
Inspector’s objection, suggesting that 
even if he did not see his way to active 
interference, he might, at any rate, by his 
presence show that he disapproved of the 
proceedings inside the hall. But his 
appeals were in vain, and the disturbance 
and fighting went on. He would like 
to ask why the police were there at all, 
and to hear whether the Chief Commis- 
sioner had informed Her Majesty's 
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Government why three police officers 
were placed outside the building 
like so many wooden _ sentinels ? 
They were certainly not regulating 
the traffic. On returning to the hall he 
found matters a good deal worse than 
when he had left. The chairman had 
left, apparently in disgust, and the 
remainder of the occupants of the plat- 
form, including several Peers, two Bishops, 
and three Canons, were standing up, 
unwilling spectators of a “free fight” 
going on below. He maiitained that 
that disturbance need not have taken 
place if the police had done their duty ; 
and he believed they would have done 
their duty on this and on other similar 
oceasions when they had in the same way 
so lamentably failed in performing it if 
they had believed that they had the 
Government at their back, and if there 
was not at the present time an impression 
abroad that the Government rather 
favoured a riot than otherwise. He 
believed he should not be contradicted in 
saying that the meeting at St. James’s 
Hall, on the 24th April, was a disgrace 
to London. But it had one satisfactory 
aspect — that violent and shameless 
display of Gladstonian dissent and 
agnosticism had surely driven the nails 
still further into the coffin of a very sick 
Government far more effectively than 
any successful meeting could have done. 
However, that did not affect the matter 
he had ventured to bring before their 
Lordships’ House—namely, that the 
police had failed to act when called upon 
and told that a disturbance, amouuting to 
fighting, was going on upon this occasion. 
That, he submitted, was a matter which 
certainly called for the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government. 

Lorp VERNON: My Lords, the 
meeting to which the noble Lord calls 
our attention this evening seems to have 
been a very extraordinary one for a 
meeting called by the Church Defence 
Association. But, to start with, I will 
tell your Lordships what the orders of 
the police are. They are under orders, 
and they are bound to obey their orders, 
Their strict orders are that they are— 

“ Not to enter or interfere within a building 
unless called upon to suppress an actua) breach 
of the peace, or to take into custody any person 
charged by another with committing an 
offence of which the police can take legal 
cognizance.” 
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Now, the police were in sufficient force 
outside the building to prevent any dis- 
turbance outside, and they would have 
entered the hall if a definite charge of a 
breach of the peace had been made. The 
Inspector, when appealed to by the Rev. 
C. Dixon, who, it seems, had, with 
others, more or less the management of 
this meeting, to enter the building, 
explained that he could not do so unless 
they could make a definite charge of a 
breach of the peace against an individual 
or individuals, and asked the rey. gen- 
tleman whether he would make a charge 
of committing a breach of the peace. 
The rev. gentleman said—* No, but it 
may oceur.” Under those circumstances 
the police could not interfere, and they 
acted as they invariably do on such oeca- 
sions. I may tell the noble Lord there 
have been many precedents of this sort 
at public meetings, and the police have 
never been allowed to enter a building. 
They acted here in accordance with the 
orders they have received, and I think 
they would have been very much to 
blame if they had entered the building 
unless they had good reason to do so. 
*Lorp BALFOUR: I should be very 
sorry to add any fuel to this conflict, 
but I ean give your Lordships some in- 
formation of what occurred, as I was 
present myself as a spectator. I took no 
part in the meeting, but being interested 
in the question, and I attended the 
meeting for the purpose of seeing how 
meetings of this kind were conducted in 
London. It has been my unfortunate 
lot to be present at many political 
meetings, and I can appreciate the 
difference between organised rowdyism 
and the fair and reasonable interruptions 
of those who do not happen to agree 
with the speakers. I think that when 
we hold public meetings it is better that 
they should not be wholly unanimous, 
and in entire agreement with us. I 
think all your Lordships will agree in 
that expression of opinion, provided the 
opposition which takes place is reason- 
ably fair, If this opposition had been 
fair and reasonable and had not taken 
the form of an organised attempt abso- 
lutely to put a stop to the meeting I 
should not have risen. As I have said, 
I have seen many of these meetings ; but 
I have never in my experience been pre- 
sent on an occasion on which I could 
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say with such confidence that the 
disturbance had been deliberately 
organised and _ carefully prepared 
beforehand. The persons who _ in- 


terrupted were assembled together in one 
part of the hall. I and a friend estimated 
them at the time as between 200 and 250, 
an estimate which has received curious 
confirmation from the fact that, as I am 
informed, 226 forged tickets have been 
discovered. The disturbance was wholly 
beyond anything reasonable and fair, and 
was, as I have said, obviously organised. 
The persons leading the disturbers were, 
as far as I could see, in clerical dress. 
Whether they were really clerical per- 
sons or were only masquerading in clerical 
dress, I cannot, of course, say ; but most 
assuredly those who took the most pro- 
minent part in the disturbance were 
dressed in black coats and white ties. 
So far, my evidence as an eye-witness of 
the proceedings at this meeting will be 
good. As to the question whether the 
police were right or wrong in not inter- 
fering at the time they were asked to 
interfere, I am unable to express an 
opinion ; but I assure the noble Lord who 
represeuts the Home Office in this House 
that before the meeting concluded there 
was a most serious disturbance. It seemed 
to me as if there was an organised at- 
tempt to take possession of the platform, 
but the attempt was not successful, and 
after a good deal of singing and a good 
deal more shouting the hall was cleared. 
My Lords, I should like, in one last 
word, to enter my very earnest protest 


against a system which seems to 
be growing up and becoming more 


frequent in its occurrence than it was 
formerly. I see by the newspapers that 
a serious disturbance took place last 
night, in another part of the Metropolis. 
at a meeting held to protest against one 
of the Government measures. I do not 
care on which side a meeting is to be 
held, but my protest is this: I deprecate 
disturbance, whether on one side or on the 
other side. It seems to me, if we are to be 
governed, as to a great extent we are 
being governed, by public meeting, 
freedom of speech is one of the first 
necessities ; and I earnestly make appeal 
to noble Lords, and to those having 
authority on both sides, to express the 
strong detestation which I believe they 
hold of organised attempts to interrupt 
and disturb free discussion. 


Lord Balfour 
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Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
I observe that this is one of the policies 
on which Her Majesty’s Government 
prefer to maintain silence. There is, I 
believe, a very touching and impressive 
ceremony in the Roman Catholic Church 
by which the Pope closes the mouths of 
those whom he intends to rule the 
Church. My impression is, our Pope must 
have exercised that ceremony over noble 
Lords opposite, whom he has intended 
for the rule of this country. But I do 
not wish to disturb that silence, and I 
have no doubt they will maintain it ; but 
I do wish to direct the attention of the 
noble Earl opposite to the extraordinary 
picture of police regulation which has 
been presented to our contemplaticn. 
As I understand, when there is likely to 
be a row at a meeting, the Commissioner 
of Police carefully sends down a large 
number of the Force to the place of 
meeting, but they are forbidden to enter 
the building, and they stay on the pave- 
ment outside meditating philosophically 
on the row going on inside. The only 
means by which they can be drawn from 
this philosophic attitude is by someone 
coming out and giving the precise name 
and designation of the person who is 
making the “row.” I do not know 
whether any other descriptions or desig- 
nations are required—whether you are 
required to give a description of the 
person of the individual as you do ina 
passport, or the particulars of his birth, 
parentage, and education—but, at ail 
events, you have to give the name, and 
to indicate the position of the person 
who is making the row. I have been at 
public meetings at which there have 
been rows, and I cannot imagine how it 
is possible for anyone at a distance, in a 
large hall often imperfectly lighted, 
in the row made by the interrupters, 
who are generally standing back under a 
gallery, not only to be able to single out 
the man who is making a row, but to 
single him so perfectly as to be able to 
describe his position and appearance, 
and, as I understand, also give his name 
to the Inspector of Police. And, unless 
this is done, the Inspector of Police 
declines to depart from that perfectly 
neutral and Epicurean attitude which has 
been assigned to him outside the hall. 
I can hardly think this is a model arrange- 
ment for the police of a great Metropolis. 
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THE 
COUNCIL axp SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (The Earl of 
KimBERLEY): The noble Marquess has 
given a very amusing description of 
what he supposes to be the orders of the 

lice. I imagine that they are those 
which I have understood for many years 
to be the orders of the police throughout 
the country. For many years the police 
have had orders that they are not to in- 
terfere at public meetings unless there 
is likely to be a breach of the peace. I 
understand the noble Lord who spoke 
previously to say that there was a great 
deal of singing and shouting at this 
meeting ; but the police could not be 
expected to interfere unless there was 
something more than that. The noble 
Marquess would not wish the police to 
come in and put an end to that. Then 
there was an attempt made, it is said, to 
carry the platform ; but unless there was 
some breach of the peace committed in 
doing it the police could not interfere. 
They would, of course, have interfered 
had that been the case. 

THe Margvess or SALISBURY: 
Storming the platform was, I think, very 
much a breach of the peace. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I un- 
derstand from the noble Marquess there 
was some attempt of the kind; but it 
does not appear to have been very serious 
from his description of it. At any rate, 
there seems to have been a very con- 
siderable row ; but it apparently did not 
amount to a breach of the peace. I ap- 
prehend that the orders to the police are 
well known, and I think everybody will 
approve of those orders, that they are 
only to interfere if there is positive dis- 
turbance, and, in fact, that they are not 
to interfere with a meeting unless a 
serious breach of the peace is likely to 
occur. No one would approve of the 
police going into a political meeting 
where there was merely the possibility 
of a little disturbance. All the public 
have a right to demand is that if a 
serious breach of the peace is likely to 
occur the police will afford the protection 
it is their duty to afford. If that was 
likely to occur on this oceasion and they 
did not afford protection it seems to me 
they did not do their duty. I must add 
that I know nothing of the matter be- 
youd what I have learned in this House 
and what I have seen in the newspapers. 
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I have no reason to believe that the 
police neglected their duty, and I should 
be rather surprised to hear that the 
Metropolitan Police, who geuerally per- 
form their duty very well, do not under- 
stand their duty sufficiently well to deal 
with circumstances such as have been 
described, or were unwilling to perform 
it on this oceasion. The noble Lord 
who spoke before the noble Marquess 
(Lord Balfour) disapproved the violent 
interruption of public meetings, and I 
suppose everyone will admit such violent 
interruption is extremely undesirable. 
At the same time, I must point out that 
this is not the first time that has occurred, 
and I have no doubt noble Lords in their 
own neighbourhoods have often found 
that violent quarrels have taken place 
in public meetings. I have often heard 
that on these occasions a certain class of 
persons is employed who are usually 
called, I believe, “ chuckers-out.” They 
are persons hired for the purpose of 
ejecting people who may too loudly 
differ from the opinions of the promoters 
of the meeting. That is not a practice 
to be at all encouraged, and I hope 
that on neither side in __ polities 
will such a practice obtain in ftuture. 
The more peacefully these meetings 
are conducted the more creditable it will 
he to the persons who attend them. But 
I would venture to point out to noble 
Lords that, according to the precedents 
we have had, we can hardly expect to 
find that political meetings will be 
attended with complete quiet and tran- 
quillity ; and now and then scenes will, 
no doubt, occur which we must all 
deplore and deprecate most strongly. 

Lorp HALSBURY: I would only 
call attention to one word which has 
escaped the noble Eari. Does the noble 
Earl adhere to the word he used, I 
suppose inadvertently, that it is not the 
duty of the police to interfere unless they 
apprehend a “serious” breach of the 
peace ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : The 
word “serious” may, of course, be 
variously interpreted. What I meant 
was that there must really be a serious 
disturbance amounting to a breach of 
the peace. I am obliged to the noble 
Lord for calling my attention to the word 
“ serious.” 

Tue Margvess or SALISBURY: 
I was about to rise to obtain a precise 
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interpretation of the noble Earl’s lan- 
guage on that point. Am I to under- 
stand him to lay down that if a number 
of gentlemen in black waistcoats and 
white ties storm, or attempt to storm, a 
platform that does not involve a breach 
of the peace ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : I do 
not understand that they did storm the 
platform. I understood from my noble 
Friend that some mild attempt of the 
kind was made—some small movement 
towards the platform. If they had 
stormed the platform I quite agree that 
that would have been a breach of the 
peace. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Will 
the noble Marquess define what he means 
by the words “storming a platform 7” 


Tne Marevess or SALISBURY: 
Something in the nature of a forlorn hope 
Ihave no doubt. But might I ask the 
noble Earl whether the orders of the 
police will be laid on the Table ? 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: If 
the noble Marquess will put the ques- 
tion on the Paper for some other night, 
no doubt my noble Friend will commu- 
nicate with the Home Office. 


POLICE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


CNo. 27.) 
Read 3° (according to Order), with the 
Amendments ; an Amendment made ; 


Bill passed, and returned to the Com- 
mons. 


POST OFFICE (ACQUISITION OF SITES) 
BILL.—(No. 36.) 
Read 3° (according to Order), with 
the Amendments, and passed, and re- 
turned to the Commons. 


COPYHOLD (CONSOLIDATION) BILL 
[H.L.].—(No. 34.) 

Moved to resolve, 

“ That it is desirable that the Copyhold (Con- 
solidation) Bill [H..) be referred to the Joint 
Committee of both Houses of Parliament on 
Statute Law Revision Bills of the present 
Session.”—( The Lord Chancellor.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Ordered, that a message be sent to the 
Commons to communicate this Resolu- 
tion, and desire their concurrence. 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Railway Bill. 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACT (1882) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 80.) 


REFORMATORY SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Reported from the Standing Cemmittee 
with Amendments : The Report thereof 
to be received on Thursday next ; and 
Bill to be printed as amended. (No.81.) 


VOLUNTARY CONVEYANCES BILL [4.1] 
(No. 20.) 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without further Amendment : The 
Report of the Amendment made in Com- 
mittee of the Whole House to be received 
on Thursday next. 


DISABILITIES REMOVAL BILL 
[H.L, | 
Reported from the Standing Committee 
with Amendments : The Report thereof 
to be received on Thursday next; 
and Bill to be printed as amended. (No. 82.) 


POLICE 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES LOANS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT (1891) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(No. 57.) 

Reported from the Standing Committee 
without Amendment ; and to be read 34 
on Thursday next. 


WILD BIRDS PROTECTION BILL. 


Brought from the Commons ; read 14, 
and to be printed. (No. 83.) 


House adjourned at five minutes past 
Six o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o'clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Tuesday, 2nd May 1893. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


GREAT NORTH OF SCOTLAND RAIL- 
WAY BILL (ty Order). 
CONSIDERATION, 

As amended, considered. 
Tne POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morty, Nottingham, E.);: 











— 
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A Motion stands on the Paper in my 
name to insert in page 28, after Clause 
40 of this Bill the following clause :— 

“ Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to im- 
pose upon the Postmaster General the obligation 
of transmitting, under the provisions of ‘ The 
Telegraph Act, 1868,’ or any agreement between 
the Postmaster General and the Company made 
in pursuance thereof, any larger number of 
telegraphic messages of the Company free of 
charge than he would have been bound to 
transmit had this Act not become law.” 

i, hl . . 

The clause, as you will see, is one to 
prevent the extension of what are called 
the free messages privileges. The 

. ‘ . 

Directors of the Company have agreed 
to the arrangemert that has been pro- 
visionally eutered into with the Post 
Office and the General Manager of the 
Company by which a commutation of ; 
the privilege has been agreed to, and 
which will be, I think, an arrangement 
that will be satisfactory to the Company 
and certainly also to the Post Office. It 
will not, therefore, be necessary for me 
to move the clause, and perhaps I may 
be justified in saying that the Post Office 
has come to terms with many of the 
principal Railway Companies both in 
England and Scotland. In England we 
have arranged with the Midland; the 
Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire ; 
and the London and South-Western Com- 
panies ; and in Scotland, with the High- 
land and the North British Companies. 
To-day I have received a communication 
from the Great Northern Company, 
stating that they are willing to come to 
terms on a similar arrangement by which 
these free messages privileges will be 
commuted. I trust the other companies 
will shortly come to an arrangement in 
the same way. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” 


Motion agreed to. 
QUESTIONS. 


RECKLESS CYCLE RIDING. 


THe Marevess or GRANBY 


(Leicestershire, Melton): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment whether his attention has been 
called to the reports in the daily papers 
of the death of one child and the serious 
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injury to another at Garstang caused by 
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persons riding bicycles; whether he is 
aware of the fact that the cyclists 
escaped, and are at present unknown ; if 
he is aware of the frequency of serious 
accidents caused by reckless cyclists ; 
and if he will consider the advisability of 
proposing some scheme of registration 
of bicycles and tricycles, such as obtains 
in Paris, for the purpose of assisting the 
identification of riders of these machines 
in cases similar to the Garstang one ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tute HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Asquitu, Fife, E.): I am informed that 
the accident at Garstang to which my 
nobleFriend refers was caused bya bicyclist 
accidentally running into a perambulator 
which contained two children. At the 
time their injuries were thought to be 
serious; but I am happy to be able to 
state that the doctor attending them now 
reports that they have both quite recovered 
from the effects of the accident. The 
cyclist did not run away, but fell off, and 
helped to pick up one of the children. 
His name is known, and he states that he 
shouted to the girl in charge of the 
children; but she seemed to let the per- 
ambulator go, and he ran into it. Such 
information as 1 have does not appear to 
show that the number of accidents 
caused by cycles is out of proportion as 
compared with those attributable to other 
vehicles. I find that, in the Metropolis, 
for the year 1891, out of a total of 5,637 
persons injured by vehicles and horses in 
the streets, there were 337 cases of 
injuries attributable to cycles. The 
question of the registration and number- 
ing of cycles has been considered by the 
Metropolitan Police; but it is found to be 
attended with great practical difficulties, 
and the Commissioner has formed the 
opinion, in which I concur, that the ex- 
isting law, if vigorously enforced, is 
sufficient for the protection of the public. 


THE SCOTCH FISHERIES. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether he has yet made his 
promised inquiry into the need for addi- 
tional cruisers on the north-east and west 
coasts of Scotland to protect the fisher- 


5 


men from trawlers ? 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tae AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. E. Ropertsoy, Dun- 
dee): H.M.S. Jackal and the cutter 
Daisy are under a special and excep- 
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tional arrangement, made early in the 
century, at the disposal of the Scotch 
Fishery Board for the purpose men- 
tioned in the question. The Admiralty 
have never admitted any obligation to 
extend this service; but the question has 
recently been, and now is, the subject of 
correspondence with the Scotch Office, 
and at present it would be premature to 
make any additional statement. 

Mr. MACFARLANE (Argyll) : 
What power is there to enforce the law 
against trawlers except by means of the 
cruisers ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: That ques- 
tion must be addressed to the Scotch 
Department. 


THE M‘KINLEY ACT. 

Cotone. HOWARD VINCENT 
(Sheffield, Central): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs if the provisions of the 6th section 
of the United States Act to simplify the 
laws in relation to the collection of the 
Revenue, to the effect that all such 
articles of foreign manufacture as are 
usually marked shall be plainly marked 
in legible English words so as to indicate 
the country of their origin, have led to 
any diplomatic remonstrances at Wash- 
ington on behalf of this or any other 
country ; and if analogous conditions are 
exacted by any other nation on the impor- 
tation of foreign goods ? 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
E. Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): No 
representations with reference to the 
M‘Kinley Act have been made, either by 
the present or by the lateGovernment. I 
am not aware whether any diplomatic 
remonstrances have been made at Wash- 
ington by other nations, or whether 
analogous conditions are exacted in other 
countries. 


THE MAGAZINE RIFLE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War whether, having 
regard to the fact that a sum of £92,447 
16s. 10}d. was expended on jigs, gauges, 
cutters, drills, and other special tools for 
the production of the Lee-Metford 
magazine rifle, he will state what number 
of magazine rifles were manufactured 
during the year !891-2, or give the pro- 
portion which each rifle manufactured 
during that period bears to £18,489 11s 


Mr. £.. Robertson 
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43d. written off as depreciation on such 
jigs, gauges, cutters, drills, and other 
special tools for the vear 1891-2; and 
whether any material alteration has been 
found necessary in the jigs, gauges, 
cutters, drills, and other special tools 
for the year 1891-2; or whether 
any of them have been abandoned 
since the manufacture of the Lee- 
Metford rifle was started; if so, what 
has been the outlay on such alterations 
or for abandoned jigs, gauges, cutters, 
drills, and other special tools, and why is 
no separate account given of such out- 
lays in the annual accounts of the 
Ordnance Factories for the year 1891-2 ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Woova tt, 
Hauley): The production of magazine 
rifles in the Ordnance Factories in 1891-2 
was 71,554; so that the depreciation on 
special tools amounted to about 5s. 2d. 
per arm produced. There have been 
certain alterations involved by the adop- 
tion of an improved pattern. These 
changes were completed in 1892-3, in 
the accounts of which year their costs 
will be duly shown. 


THE BALLANTRAE BANK FISHERY. 

Mr. WASON (Ayrshire, S.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
beam trawlers were working within the 
prescribed limits off Ballantrae Bank on 
Friday, the 21st instant, and Monday, 
the 24th instant, and that great damage 
was caused to the lines of the coast 
fishermen on both those occasions, he 
will order a cruiser to be stationed be- 
tween Loch Ryan and Campbeltown, to 
see that the orders and bye-laws of the 
Fishery Board are enforced ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The Ad- 
miralty would not think it proper to send 
a vessel within the jurisdiction of the 
Scotch Fishery Board, whose duty it 
would be to deal with the case supported 
by my hon. Friend. As it appears, on 
inquiry, that the cutter Daisy is about 
to be repaired, another vessel of the 
same class can be sent to take her place 
if required, 


LIGHTS ON THE SCOTCH COAST. 

Mr. LENG (Dundee): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he has recently received a repre- 
sentation from the Committee of Lloyds’ 
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Linlithgow 


that the need of additional lights and fog 
signals on the coast of Scotland has been 
accentuated by the great increase in the 
number of vessels which now approach 
the east coast from the Atlantic round 
the North of Scotland ; whether he is 
aware that nearly 700 vessels, with a 
tonnage exceeding 630,000 tons, passed 
Dunnet Head Signal Station in the year 
1891 ; whether he is aware that there is 
no fog signal between the Atlantic and 
Aberdeen, although the northern passage 
is now used by so many vessels coming 
to the east coast and the Baltic; and 
whether, either from the Mercantile 
Marine Fund or otherwise, as soon as 
the lights and fog signals on the English 
coast already determined upon bave been 
completed, steps will be taken to erect 
lights and fog signals on the headlands 
and islands of Scotland as recommended 
by Lioyd’s Committee ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Munpe.ra, Sheffield, 
Brightside) : To the four questions of 
the hon. Member the replies are as 
follows: — (1) Yes. (2) The signal 
station referred to belongs to Lloyd's, 
who have furnished the figures quoted 
in the questions. (3) No. Two fog 
signals have been recently established 
on Fair Isle, and another is in course of 
erection on Rattray Head. (4) Con- 
siderable sums for some years past have 
been, and, at the present time, are being, 
expended in Scotland. And whatever 
applications may come to me from the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses 
will, so far as the condition of the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund permits, receive 
careful consideration; but the condition 
of the Fund precludes the possibility of 
large expenditure on new works. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
W.): Is it not a fact that the Com- 
missioners of Northern Lights have made 
repeated applications to the Board for a 
graut from Parliament for additional 
lights on the north-west coast ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I should be glad 
to have notice of that question. I have 
no doubt they have made such applica- 
tion, but I must point out that in recent 
years the cost of coast lighting has 
greatly increased, and has been in excess 
of the money obtainable from the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund. 


*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis) : Is it not a fact that out of this 
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Mercantile Marine Fund, which is ob- 
tained by a levy on ships and sailors, a 
sum of £120,000, or thereabouts, is ab- 
stracted to cover the expenses of inspection 
and maintaining clerks at Whitehall ¢ 

Mr. MUNDELLA: I do not think 
that that arises out of the question. 
Nothing whatever is derived from a levy 
on sailors. 


THE MERCHANDISE MARKS ACT, 

CotoneL HOWARD VINCENT: I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade how many prosecutions have been 
undertaken by the Board of Trade for 
offences against the Merchandise Marks 
Act, and with what results; and if the 
Board employs any Inspectors for the 
enforcement of the Act ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There have been 
nine prosecutions, four of which resulted 
in a conviction, three were dismissed, and 
two withdrawn, and others are under 
consideration. No Inspectors are em- 
ployed, and none were ever contemplated 
under the Act. 

Sm J. WHITEHEAD (Leicester) : 
May I ask whether, looking at the great 
inconvenience caused to traders by the 
way in which they are harassed by this 
Act and its absolute uselessness, he will 
consider 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
There are a good many assumptions in 
that question. 


LINLITHGOW PALACE. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON (Peterborough ) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether it is correct that a fever hospital 
is proposed to be built on the grounds 
adjoining Linlithgow Palace ; and, if so, 
will he take steps to prevent the proposal 
being carried out ? 

THe SECRETARY ror SCOT- 
LAND (Sir G. Treveryan, Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) : I have to state that the site 
proposed but not yet acquired for the 
hospital referred to in the hon. Member's 
question is on the north-east side of 
Linlithgow Loch, and is distant, I am 
informed, not less than 400 yards from 
the nearest point of the Palace grounds. 
I regret to say that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to find sites for 
hospitals ; but, if this site is resolved on, 
it must come before the Board of Super- 
vision for approval, and, as is always the 
ease, any objections will then be con- 
sidered. 
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ST. ASAPH CEMETERY. 

Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flint, &c.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether he is 
aware that within the last few months 
graves have been opened in the St. Asaph 
Cemetery in which the coffins are respec- 
tively interred within 15 inches, 18 
inches, and two feet six inches from the 
surface; and whether any minimum 
depth at which coffins must be interred 
is prescribed by public authority ; if not, 
whether he will take steps to have a 
minimum depth prescribed ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I have not yet 
been able to ascertain whether the facts 
are as stated in the question, but the 
Inspector will visit the place as soon as 
possible. ‘The cemetery appears to be a 
private one, not at present under the 
authority of the Secretary of State; but 
by the regulations under which it is con- 
ducted, no interment can take place unless 
a space of four feet is allowed between the 
top of the coffin and the surface, and the 
vicar informs me that he has repeatedly 
called the sexton’s attention to the 
regulations. If I find it necessary [ will 
take steps to have the cemetery placed 
under the Home Office Regulations, 
under which no coffin can be buried 
within four feet of the ordinary level of 
the ground, unless it coutains the body 
of achild under 12 years, when it shall 
not be less than three feet below that 
level. 


CROWN LANDS, 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester): I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the ‘Treasury 
whether it is the duty of the Com- 
missioners of Woods and Forests to 
defend public rights in Crown Lands 
against private encroachment by enclosure 
or otherwise ; and whether the subject of 
encroachments on public rights of way 
and of common pasture will be considered 
by the Welsh Land Commission ? 

*Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Sir J. T. Hispert, Oldham) : 
It is the duty of the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to defend the Crown 
rights in Crown lands against private 
encroachment ; but itis the duty of local 
bodies representing the public to defend 
public rights whether in Crown or 
private lands. ‘The question in para- 


graph 2 appears to be one for the 
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Commission referred to, and not for the 
Treasury. i would suggest to my hon, 
Friend to endeavour to obtain powers for 
Parish Councils to defend such public 


rights. 


THE CONGO FREE STATE, 

Mr. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Cengo Free State has estab- 
lished any post, military or otherwise, in 
the Nile Valley, south of Khartoum ; 
whether Her Majesty’s Government has 
expressed to the parties interested any 
disapproval of such extension on the part 
of the Free State into a district which 
was never contemplated as within its 
area of influence ; and whether he will, 
at an early date, lay upon the Table 
of the House any correspondence that 
may have taken place on the subject ? 

*Sirn E. GREY: Her Majesty's 
Government, in reply to repeated in- 
quiries, have been informed by the 
authorities of the Congo Free State that 
no Report whatever Las been received of 
the establishment of any post in the Nile 
Valley. Those authorities are aware of 
the views of Her Majesty’s Government 
on the subject, but they have not admitted 
that orders inconsistent with those views 
have been given to the leaders of the 
expedition which seems to have gone 
with some undefined object in the diree- 
tion of the Nile. Papers cannot be laid 
at present. 


DOCKYARD WORKMEN AND COM- 
PENSATION FOR INJURY. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Roches- 
ter): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty upon what scale is com- 
pensation given to the establishment or 
other workmen in Her Majesty’s Dock- 
yards, or their representatives, in the case 
of injury or death incidental to their 
work ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON : I would refer 
the noble Lord to Parliamentary Paper 
No. 349, of 1887, which contains the in- 
formation he desires. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston): Will 
it explain if the compensation given in 
these cases comes in in all cases of 
accident ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: The _ hon. 
Member will find all the information in 


the Paper. 
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Viscount CRANBORNE: Will it 


also explain .whether the regulation 
applies to workmen not actually on the 
establishment ? 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: Yes; I 


believe so. 


THE PARCEL POST IN RURAL 
DISTRICTS, 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON (Suf- 
folk, Eye): I beg to ask the Postmaster 
General whether his attention has been 
called to the suggestions in favour of a 
revised scale of charges for the con- 
veyance. of parcels in rural districts, for- 
warded to his department by Mr. Wright, 
of Harleston ; and whetier be will take 
into consideration the desirability of in- 
troducing a new scale ¢ 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morvey, Nottingham, E.) : The 
subject was carefully considered when 
the Parcel Post was tirst instituted, and 
the objections against a rate dependent 
upon distance were found to be insuper- 
able. Iam not prepared to propose any 
alteration of the present system. 


THE ANGORA TRIALS. 

Mr. FRANCIS STEVENSON: 1 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, in view of 
the importance of the forthcoming trials 
of political prisoners at Angora, and in 
view of the fact that the British Vice 
Consul in that town is a permanent 
resident, and occupies therefore a position 
of some difficulty and delicacy, the 
Foreign Office will consider the advisa- 
bility of sending a Consular officer to 
Angora for the special purpose of watch- 
ing the trials aud making a full Report ? 

*Sir E. GREY: ‘The Secretary of 
State does not consider it advisable to 
send a Consular officer specially to 
Angora. As has already been said, Mr. 
Newton, the Vice Consul, will report 
upon the trials, and there is no reason 
to suppose that the fact of the Vice 
Consul being a resident at Angora will 
prevent him from making a full and 
accurate Report. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 
Mr. TALBOT (Oxford University) : 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
whether, in consideration of the excep- 
tional difficulty at the present moment of 
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obtaining teachers for small country 
schools, he would temporarily extend the 
provisions of Article 52, and allow pupil 
teachers who have obtained a place in 
the second class in the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination, if specially recom- 
mended by the Inspector on the ground of 
their practical skill as teachers, to be 
recognised as provisionally certificated 
teachers ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Mr. Actasp, York, W.R., 
Rotherham): I am not at present 
satisfied that there is an exceptional 
difficulty in obtaining teachers in. small 
country schools, if adequate salaries are 
offered. But I will make inquiries ; and 
if I find that such is the case, I shall 
he happy to consider the proposal 
made in the question of the hon, 
Member. 


BOARD SCHOOL CHILDREN AT 
CHURCH. 

Mr. BAKER (Portsmouth) : I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education by whose autho- 
rity, and under what regulation (if any) 
of the Edueation Department, the 


lehildren of the Board schools in the 


parishes of Denmead and Hambledon, in 
the County of Hants, are marched to the 
public services of the Church of England 
on Asi Wednesdays and on Church 
festivals ; and, if such practices are con- 
trary to the law, will he take the neces- 
sary steps to have them discontinued ? 

Mr. ACLAND: These two schools 
are only transferred to the Board for use 
on certain days, and Ash Wednesday, 
together with other Church festivals, is 
expressly excluded from the transfer. 
But the Board appear, by permission of 
the managers, to have held a meeting of 
the school on Ash Wednesday. The 
Board, in respect of the details of that 
meeting, violated the Time Table, and 
no religious instruction in the school was 
given on that day. Although it is con- 
tended by the managers that at the con- 
clusion of the secular instruction the 
school was dismissed, it is obvious that 
the children may have attended church 
under the impression that such attend- 
ance was part of the school meeting. 
The attention of the Board has been 
called to the matter, and I understand 
that there will be no repetition of this 
irregularity. 
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THE IRISH CONSTABULARY AND 
HOME RULE. 


Cotoner HOWARD VINCENT : I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if, as he has 
been good enough to authorise the In- 
spector General of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary to allow a central meeting 
of delegates to be held in Dublin on the 
proposed terms of disbandment, he will 
extend the favour so as to permit one 
constable to be sent from each county, 
having regard to the difficulty there 
would otherwise be in selecting the 11 
representatives ? 

*THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne) : The Inspector Gene- 
ral of Constabulary has in his discretion 
issued an Order directing that 11 repre- 
sentatives be selected for conference in 
Dublin—namely, two from each Province, 
one from Belfast, one from Cork, and 
one from the Depét. He cannot alter 
this arrangement and allow one constable 
from each county ; nor does he see any 
difficulty in having the selection made 
under the terms of the Order issued. 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CHOLERA. 


Mr. FOSTER (Suffolk, Lowestoft) : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, in view of the fact that any special 
expenditure incurred by the Port Sani- 
tary Authorities of the Kingdom to 
prevent the importation and spread of 
cholera will be for the benefit of the 
whole Kingdom, while any neglect at 
the ports would be injurious to the 
whole Kingdom, whether he is prepared 
to reconsider his refusal to grant some 
assistance from the Imperial Exchequer 
towards such expenditure so far as it is 
special; and whether he is aware that 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
have recently passed resolutions affirming 
the justice of the demands of the Port 
Sanitary Authorities for such Imperial 
assistance ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): I have nothing further to add 
to what I said to the deputation which 
waited upon me the other day, 

Mr. FOSTER: May I ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman is aware that 
something iike a breach of faith has been 
committed by an officer of the Local 
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Government Board going to Lowestoft 
and instructing the Town Councillors 
there as to the steps which should be 
taken against cholera, and making a 
statement that the Local Government 
Board would not contribute a farthing 
towards the cost unless their reeommenda- 
tions were carried out in their entirety ? 
The gentleman named is Dr, Copeland. 

Str W. HARCOURT: I know 
nothing about that. 

Mr. FOSTER: I will repeat the 
question. 


DREDGING AT THE NORE. 
Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty whether he will consider the 
possibility of depositing the dredgings 
from Sheerness on the Barrow Deeps, 
instead of east of the Nore Light, on 
the Kent and Essex fishing grounds ¢ 
Mr. E. ROBERTSON : The dredg- 
ings from Sheerness are deposited off 
the Nore, by means of smal! hopper 
barges, towed by tugs, which are not 
adapted to going so far as the Barrow 
Deep. After the completion of the 
Ship Channel new arrangements will be 
made, and the question of deposit at 
the Barrow Deep will, doubtless, be 
considered with other alterations. 


THE ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS. 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War when the 
Artillery Volunteers will be armed with 
the Martini rifle ? 

Mr. WOODALL: Twenty-three 
corps have already been armed with 
Martini-Henry carbines. The remain- 
ing corps will be so armed as soon as 
the carbines are ready, which will, it is 
hoped, be during the present financial 
year. 


THE DEER FOREST COMMISSION. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: I beg to ask 
the Secretary for Scotland whether his 
attention has been called to a statement 
that the Deer Forest Commission intend 
to ask the people of Raasay and Brace- 
dale to give evidence at Portree, which 
is about 35 miles distant ; and whether 
he will make arrangements so that the 
Royal Commission shall hold meetings 
within a convenient distance of the 
people’s homes, as Lord Napier’s Com- 
mission did in 1883 ? 
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Sir G. TREVELYAN : In reply to 
the hon. Member, I can only say that 
the mode of conducting the inquiry 
referred to is a matter which lies 
entirely within the discretion of the 
Highlands and Islands Commission, and 
I am not prepared to interfere with 
their discretion without very grave 
cause. I may say that people in that 
part of Scotland think no more of going 
35 miles by steamer than a person in 
London thinks of taking a hansom cab 
for a short distance. 

Mr. A. C. MORTON: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman see that the 
expenses of these witnesses are puid, 
especially if they have to stay a night 
at Portree ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Chair- 
man of the Commission thoroughly 
knows the Highlands, and I am quite 
certain he will see that the witnesses 
are not put to unnecessary expense. 

Mr. A.C. MORTON; But will the 
right hon. Gentleman give instructions 
that the expenses of these poor people 
shall be paid ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : I will send 
a copy of these questions to the Presi- 
dent of the Commission. I cannot 
interfere with him. 


THE SOLWAY FISHERMEN. 

Mr. ROBERT REID (Duntfries, &c.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
if he is prepared to accept such Amend- 
ments to the Sea Fisheries Regulation 
(Scotland) Bill as will continue in favour 
of the Solway fishermen the exemption 
as to trawling reserved to them in the 
Herring Fishery Act of 1889 ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN: The Go- 
vernment, on their own responsibility 
and on full information, excepted the 
Solway Firth in the Herring Fishery 
Act of 1889. I have satisfied myself 
that they were right, and am prepared to 
accept an Amendment which will permit 
the continuance of the exemption to 
which my hon. and learned Friend 
refers. 

Sir H. MAXWELL (Wigton): Is it 
not a fact that since the passing of the 
Act a separate inquiry has been held into 
the Solway fishing, and did not the Com- 
mittee recommend certain modifications 
and restrictions ? 

Mr. R. T. REID: And is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that that Commis- 
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sion does not, and never did, possess the 
confidence of the people in the neigh- 
bourhood ? 

Sir G. TREVELYAN : L understood 
no evidence has been brought forward 
which will shake the main fact—that 
the fishing in the district is not what is 
called trawling, but is a very mild form 
of it conducted in waters where no other 
fishing can be pursued by the ordinary 
process. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL MANAGERS, 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I beg to 
ask the Vice President of the Committee 
of Council on Education whether he will 
reconsider the proposed changes in 
Article 82 of the Code, under which in- 
convenience will be caused to managers 
of voluntary schools who have no office 
or paid clerks ; and whether the Article, 
as it stood in 1892, gave every reasonable 
facility for the investigation of the school 
reports and accounts ? 


Mr. ACLAND: I do not think that 
the proposed changes need re-considera- 
tion. The reason for the changed pro- 
posed is that those to whom facilities 
were offered by the Code of 1890 for 
inspection of the accounts and the report 
sometimes found that the information was 
not available to them when it was 
needed. I do not think inconvenience 
has arisen under the former arrangements, 
which were limited to 14 days. Similar 
arrangements can now be extended over 
the year. The Department would con- 
sider any representations that might be 
made to them as to the reasonableness 
of the time or the convenience of the 
place. 


ZULULAND. 

CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether there is any intention of recon- 
sidering the sentence of banishment and 
imprisonment passed on Dinizulu and 
others concerned in the troubles in Zulu- 
land ? 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.E.) : 
Have the Government arrived at any 
decision with regard to contemplated 
changes in the administration of Zulu- 
land, and can he give the House any in- 
formation as to the proposed arrange- 
ment ? 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue COLONIES (Mr. 
S. Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Poplar) : 
My answer will cover both questions. 
The whole of the Zululand questions, 
including that of Dinizulu’s position, 
have received most careful attention ; 
but, for various reasons, it is not likely 
that an early decision will be taken. 1 
may add, that one reason for delay is 
that Mr. Osborn, the British Commis- 
sioner in Zululand, is about to retire on 
pension, and it is desirable to have the 
opinion of his successor before taking 
action. 


DISTURBANCES IN DROGHEDA. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dub- 
lin Co., S.) : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
drawn to the statement in The Dublin 
Daily Express of 29th April, that on the 
preceding day the windows of the Whit- 
worth Hall, the Presbyterian Church, 
and St. Mark’s Church, in Drogheda, 
were smashed by the mob returning from 
a Home Rule meeting in that town, and 
that the carriages of several Unionists 
returning from an Anti-Home Rule meet- 
ing were attacked, the occupants receiv- 
ing severe injuries ; aud what steps have 
been taken to bring the offenders to 
justice ? 

Dr. AMBROSE (Louth, S.): Have 
not leading Home Rulers condemned this 
outrage, and offered to pay the expense 
of the damage done ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY : Some regrettable 
occurrences did take place on the occasion 
referred to, though not, I am glad to say, 
to the extent indicated by the ianguage 
of the question, Some panes of glass 
were broken, but the damage will be 
covered by a few shillings. Stones were 
thrown at the carriage of Colonel Cod- 
dington, striking three of the occupants, 
but not injuring them seriously. So far 
as the police are aware, this is the only 
carriage at which stones were thrown, I 
understand that some of the leading 
Nationalists of Drogheda have written to 
the rector expressing regret at what 
occurred, and offering to pay the expense 
of the damage done. 

Mr. JOHNSTON (Belfast, S.) : I 
the right hon. Gentleman aware of the 
fact that on the occasion of the recent 
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visit of the Leader of the Opposition to 
Dublin 
*Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 
That does not arise out of the question 
on the Paper. 





SHIPOWNERS’ LIABILITY. 


Mr. LAWRENCE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he is now prepared to lay 
upon the Table the information promised 
by him two months ago regarding the 
Law of Shipowners’ Liability prevailing 
in the chief maritime nations 7 

Mr. ASQUITH: The _ information 
which I have received is not yet com- 
plete ; but the Foreign Oitice is doing 
what it can in the matter, and I hope 
I may be in a position to give the 
promised information before very long. 


PORTMAHOMACK HARBOUR. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he will provide 
the Scotish Office or the Scotttish Fishery 
Board with sufficient funds te meet the 
cost of putting the harbour at Portmaho- 
mack in such a condition that the fisher- 
men may be able to enter the harbour 
with their boats at all states of the tide, 
and thus obviate the decline of this im- 
portant fishing town ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: This is a 
matter on which I have no informa- 
tion. 

*Mr. WEIR: ‘I will postpone the 
question for one week. 


SHOREDITCH GUARDIAN NOMINATION. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board, with 
respect to the nomination of Dr. Hunt 
by the Local Government Board as a 
Guardian for Shoreditch, what are Dr. 
Hunt’s qualifications for the office and 
why he was appointed; whether he has 
up till now taken any active part in any 
local public work in Shoreditch ; whe- 
ther he is aware that Dr. Hunt was an 
unsuccessful candidate for the Board of 
Guardians last year, and whether it has 
been the practice of the Local Govern- 
ment Board not to appoint a defeated 
candidate as a nominated Guardian ; 
and if he will consider the advisability 
of continuing the practice of the Local 
Government Board under the late 
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Government to refrain from increasing 
the number of nominated Guardians ? 


THe PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. H. 
Fow Ler, Wolverhampton, E.): From 
my personal knowledge of Dr. Hunt I 
am satisfied that he is qualified to dis- 
charge the duties of a Guardian, and I 
am of opinion that he will render 
efficient aid in that capacity. With 
regard to the question of nominating an 
unsuccessful candidate, the Guardians of 
Shoreditch have sent me 2 pressing 
request to nominate a gentleman who 
was unsuccessful at the election in the 
present year, and, having regard to that 
gentleman’s services and qualifications, 
I am disposed to comply with their 
request. The number of Guardians the 
Local Government Board are empowered 
to nominate for the parish of Shoreditch 
is six. At present only three have been 
nominated, 


THE NORTH SEA FISHERIES BILL. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE (Surrey, 
Kingston) : I beg toask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether he will set 
down the North Sea Fisheries Bill (Com- 
mittee) among the first Orders of th« 
Day for an early date ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Bill referred 
to is in substitution of an Act passed by 
my Predecessor in 188%, and is merely 
to ratify an International Convention 
recently agreed upon. It is not usual to 
place such non-contentious measures 
among the first Orders of the Day, nor 
are they usually opposed at any hour. 
The former Bill was only 11 days on the 
Paper from its introduction to its Third 
Reading, and was passed through all its 
stages after midnight, whereas this Bill 
has been opposed night after night for 
about two months. I hope, having regard 
to its important and beneficent character, 
it will be allowed to go through to-night. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) : 
May I ask the Prime Minister whether, 
as this Bill is to carry out an inter- 
national engagement, and could be carried 
in a few minutes, seeing that it is identical 
with a measure already on the Statute 
Book, and seeing that England is the only 
Power which has not passed legisla- 
tion in pursuance of the international 
arrangement, he will give facilities for its 
passage ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Guapstrone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian): I will answer the 
question if the right hon. Member will 
put it down. 

Mr. MUNDELLA: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will take an answer 
from me. If hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will allow the Bill to come on after 12 
o'clock it will be through in five minutes. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston): May I 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
distinetly refuses to put down this impor- 
tant Bill before 12 o’clock now that the 
Government have the whole time of the 
House ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA : The late Govern- 
ment passed the previous Bill after 12 
o'clock without a word of discussion. The 
present Bill is identical with that passed 
by the late Government, and there has 
not been a single Amendment put down. 


THE LEEDS AND LIVERPOOL CANAL 
COMPANY. 

Mr. BYLES (York, W.R., Shipley) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General 
whether he is aware that by the original 
Act of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal 
Company (10 Geo, III ec. 114, s. 7) that 
company was compelled to enrol at the 
West Riding Registry all its contracts 
and deeds, so that the public were able to 
obtain access thereto and to get copies, 
andthat by a subsequent Private Act (54 
and 55 Vie. e. 177, s. 71} this provision 
was repealed ; and, if so, whether he 
would, when opportunity occurs, recom- 
mend such legislation as would enable 
the public to obtain access to the con- 
tracts and deeds of the said Company 
which relate to matters in which they 
have an interest 7 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
J. Rrasny, Forfar): 1 believe the state- 
ments in the question are correct. The 
question whether legislation shall be 
undertaken will be taken into considera- 
tion. 


THE HULL STRIKE. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE (West Ham, 
S.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he is aware that 
50,000 persons, many of whom are women 
and children, are suffering in consequence 
of the Hull strike; and whether the 
Government will set apart one evening 
this week for discussing a definite pro- 
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posal for bringing the dispute to a termi- 
nation ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: I can 
very well believe, in reference to the first 
part of the question, that it may be 
taken for granted that not only great 
inconvenience but considerable suffering 
must have resulted from the prolonga- 
tion of the present state of things at 
Hull ; but, notwithstanding, I hope the 
hon. Member will not think it due to 
any want of sympathy on my part if 
I say that I cannot, in the present state 
of the facts, hold out any encourage- 
ment in reference to the suggestion he 
makes. The Government have very 
strongly indicated their interest in the 
subject in the person of my right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, who has exerted himself, in con- 
junction with other hon. Members of 
this House desirous to obtain a settle- 
ment, and the result of their negotiation 
was that they did attain to what might 
be termed a definite plan for a settle- 
ment, which, however, undoubtedly has 
for the moment entirely failed. With 
regard to the intervention of this House, I 
consider it would be a very serious matter. 
Of course, if any question in the nature 
of a grievance is considered to have 
arisen at Hull or anywhere else, that is a 
fit matter for the consideration of the 
House; but as to the intervention of the 
House with respect to some definite 
plan, I must observe that every plan is 
indefinite until we know what it is. No 
such plan is suggested in the present 
question. I think the House will agree 
that it would not be seemly, nor politic, 
nor desirable that this House should 
attempt to interpose unless it were with 
some very definite and hopeful prospect 
of success, because such interposition 
would undoubtedly tend to excite ex- 
pectations the excitement of which, with- 
out our being able to fulfill them, would 
amount to a public mischief. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: May I ask if 
the right hon. Gentleman is prepared to 
give urgency to the Arbitration Bill 
supposed to be in charge of the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and make it 
compulsory in its provisions as a definite 
proposal for meeting the present dispute 
at Hull ¢ 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Weil, 
Sir, I think that is putting to me a very 
difficult question. My right hon, Friend 
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is probably better able to answer the 
most important part of it than I am ; but 
it appears to me that to ask this House 
to pass a Compulsory Arbitration Bill— 
though I am not about to condemn in 
the abstract the principle of such a 
measure—would require a good deal of 
consideration, and the strongest assur- 
ances that it would be received with 
satisfaction. I must confess that I do 
not at this moment see any likelihood of 
this Bill being available as a sudden and 
instantaneous remedy in the existing 
embarrassment. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) : Is the 
House to understand that the President 
of the Board of Trade, in the recent 
negotiation in which he tovk part, was 
acting on behalf of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment or as a private individual ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: It could 
not be said to be on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government in an_ official 
sense, because, in an official sense, Her 
Majesty’s Government had no right 
whatever to intervene; but I think that 
the Colleagues of my right hon. Friend— 
I myself and the rest of his Colleagues— 
viewed with great sympathy and good- 
will his intervention, and very cordially 
desired that he might be able to bring 
about a settlement. 

Mr. KEIR HARDIE: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give urgency to the 
Bill in the charge of the President of the 
Board of Trade as now drafted ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: To take 
precedence over all other subjects ? I 
do not think we ought to take a step of 
that kind, or alter the course of Govern- 
ment Business, unless it were with some 
real hope of a substantial and definite 
kind of being able to do good. Other- 
wise, I am afraid we should be exciting 
an expectation we should not be able to 
fulfil, which would be a public evil. 


SMALL LEASEHOLDERS AND THE 
CROFTERS ACT. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he will 
support the Bill now before the House to 
give effect to the recommendations made 
on the 10th May, 1892, by Leaders of 
the Liberal Party, that the provisions of 
“The Crofters Act, 1886,” should be 
extended to small leaseholders ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We are 


disposed to do so, 
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THE COUNTY MAGISTRACY. 

Mason RASCH: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
would consider the possibility of sus- 
pending the Twelve o'clock Rule on 
Friday in order to allow time for a full 
discussion of the question of the appoint- 
ment of County Magistrates ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Inasmuch 
as the discussion is likely to embrace the 
Three Kingdoms, I consider the sug- 
gestion conveyed in the question is not 
unreasonable, and I shall be disposed to 
move the suspension of the Twelve 
o'clock Rule unless I hear there is a very 
strong feeling to the contrary sense. 


THE EVICTED TENANTS COMMISSION. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
Government proposes to introduce this 
Session any legislation on the Report of 
the Evicted Tenants Commission ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: I am sorry to 
say I am not in a position to make any 
announcement, 

Mr. BARTLEY: Am I to under- 
stand that there will be no legislation 
this year ? 

Mr J. MORLEY: The _ hon. 
Member is to understand exactly what 
I say. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): I wish to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury what Business it is proposed to 
take on Thursday and Friday ? 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: We 
intend to proceed with Supply. There 
is a small matter in regard to the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, too, which we 
propose to take. It will not occupy 
mue! time. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Will that 
be put down before Supply ? 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes. 


CUTTING THE ATLANTIC CABLE. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT : I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that the Atlantic Cable was cut near 
Ballycarbery, County Kerry, the week 
before last, the only possible motive 
being a dispute between the Company 
and a tenant, through whose land the 
cable goes; whether he is aware that 
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the said tenant demanded and received @ 
sum of £20 before he would allow the 
Company’s men to repair the cable ; and 
whether, considering the great incon- 
venience caused to the public by such 
acts, he will take steps to see that their 
recurrence is prevented ? 

*Mr. J. MORLEY: The facts men- 
tioned in the first paragraph are 
substantially correct. It appears that a 
sum of £25 was paid to the tenant on 
behalf of the Company in settlement of 
his claim. Iam not quite sure to what 
extent the Government has either power 
or duty in a matter of this kind ; but it is 
now under consideration, 


MILITARY INTERPRETERS. 

Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Ex- 
change): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether preference is 
given to officers qualified as interpreters 
in modern languages with regard to 
appointments to the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, Military Attachéships at European 
Courts, or special duties in Europe ; and 
whether there is any practice excluding 
married Lieutenants from appointment to 
the Royal Horse Artillery ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
The first part of this question is similar 
to the one of which the hon. Member 
for Warrington has given notice, and 
perhaps he will allow me to reply to it 
at the same time. Such appointments 
are given to those officers who are con- 
sidered best qualified on account of their 
general professional acquirements, and 
proficiency in modern languages is, no 
doubt, one of the main qualifications. 
The inducement to officers to pass the 
interpreter’s examination is the prospect 
of special employment in time of war, 
coupled in the case of three of the more 
difficult languages with a money reward 
for passing. My answer to the second part 
of the hon. Member's question is in the 
negative. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS ACT SCHEMES. 

Mr. DODD (Essex, Maldon) ; I beg 
to ask the Solicitor General whether 
Section 14 of “The Allotments Exten- 
sion Act, 1882,” requiring the Charity 
Commissioners when making a scheme 
in relation to any charity, part of the 
endowment of which consists of land, to 
iusert in such scheme a provision enabling 
the Trustees of such charity to set apart 
portions of the land for allotments, does 
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uot make it the duty of the Charity 
Commissioners to insert such enabling 
provisions in schemes under the Endowed 
Schools Acts, where part of the endow- 
ment is in land; or, whether, in conse- 
quence of Section 15 of the above Act 
Act of 1882, further legislation is required 
in order to impose such a duty on the 
Commissioners in the case of schemes 
under the Endowed Schools Act ? 

*Sir J. RIGBY : Under the Endowed 
Schools Acts the Charity Commissioners 
do not make schemes ; they only prepare 
them for the Education Department, and 
the schemes so prepared are not passed 
by the authority of the Charity Com- 
missioners. It has, therefore, been thought 
that such schemes are not within Sec- 
tion 14 of the Act of 1882, and Section 
15 seems to support this view. 


ARMY CONTRACTS FOR BROOMS, 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether he has caused 
inquiries to be made concerning the con- 
ditions upon which Mr. A. Smith, of 
Stratford, is executing his contract to 
supply brooms for the Army ; whether 
the contractor is paying the recognised 
rate of wages and employing competent 
workmen; and whether the evidence 
which has been supplied to him was 
obtained from the contractor, his agents, 
or the workpeople ? 

Mr. WOODALL: The contract for 
brushes entered into with Mr. Augustus 
Smith, of Stratford, contained the asual 
condition to pay current wages. Mr. 
Smith denies the allegations made against 
him by the Brushmakers’ Union. — In 
consequence, his factory has been visited 
by a representative of the Department, 
and, although the Government work was 
not in hand at the time, he was enabled 
to inspect the processes of manufacture, 
which involve a sub-division of labour 
and the employment of steam-power to 
an extent not ordinarily followed in the 
brushmaking trade. The wages-books 
were also examined, and the Inspector 
conversed with the men employed. From 
what he reports, and on the evidence 
now before us, there does not appear to 
be any sufficient reason for the interven- 
tion of the Department. 

Mr. CREMER: Will the hon. 
Gentleman consent to receive rebutting 
testimony from the operatives themselves ? 


Mr. Dodd 
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Mr. WOODALL: The hon. Gentle- 
man will see that my answer is confined 
to an opinion on the evidence before us. 

*Mr. CREMER: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he has caused 
inquiries to be made as to the 
sanitary condition of the premises of Mr. 
A. Smith, a Government contractor at 
Stratford ? 

Mr. ASQUITH: These premises 
were visited and reported on by the 
Inspector on 22nd March, and again 
yesterday. Certain defects in the roof 
and in the sanitary arrangements were 
pointed out to the firm at the first visit. 
These are now found to have been partially 
remedied, and the Inspector has required 
the further improvements which he 
considers necessary to be promptly 
completed. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [Ist May], 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 

Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 


REFORMATORY AND [INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS. 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 

*ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, East- 
bourne), whose speech on the preced- 
ing night had been interrupted by the 
Twelve o’clock Rule, said, that he was 
very sorry to be obliged to intrude this 
question on the notice of the House, having 
brought it forward three years ago. But 
he was impelled in the matter by a 
strong sense of duty, and he hoped that 
hon. Members would not accuse him of 
wasting the time of the House if he could 
succeed in inducing the Home Office to 
meet his reasonable demands so far as 
those ships which were under their 
jurisdiction were concerned. He felt 
that his demands were not unreasonable, 
and he must press them upon the atten- 
tion of the authorities until he got some 
satisfaction of the grievances which 
existed, and which, he held, had an 
important bearing upon the interests of 
the country, and especially the Mercan- 
tile Marine. The question which he now 
raised directly concerned the welfare of 
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some 4,000 boys. He reminded the 
House that the industrial and reformatory 
system of the country had now assumed 
huge dimensions. The present Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when Home 
Secretary some years ago had promised 
various reforms in that system, but, so 
far, nothing had been done. Bills to 
deal with the subject had been sent 
down to the House from the Lords, but 
no action had been taken upon them 
owing to pressure of business in that 


House. Worse than that, reforms which 
might be carried into effect with- 
out the need of legislation were 


not carried into effect. The Chan- 
cellor of ,the Exchequer when Home 
Secretary certainly did one very good 
thing. He took steps to prevent boys 
being committed to prison. In that he 
had the warm sympathy of every re- 
former, and of all who took an interest 
in the humane administration of the law 
and in the suppression of crime. In re- 
ferring to this subject, he might say that 
it was difficult for him, in dealing with 
this question, to confine himself solely to 
the reformatory and the industrial school 
ships, they were so mixed up with the 
reformatory and industrial school system 
as a whole, and the Report of the In- 
spector did not separate the expenditure 
upon the ships from the general expendi- 
ture. Still, he wanted, as far as he could, 
to deal with this question from a nautical 
point of view. The reformatory ships 
were three in number, and the industrial 
school ships nine in number, What he 
wished particularly to impress on the 
House was indicated in the terms of the 
Motion of which he had given notice, 
but which he was not able to move, 
namely— 

“That in any measure dealing with reforma- 
tory and industrial schools provision should be 
made for the interchange of boys between 
school ships and land schools, sc that lads 
deemed unsuited for a sea life should be dis- 
charged to land schools and rice versd, and that 
all training ships under the Reformatory and 
Industriai Schools Act should be inspected by 
competent seamen Inspectors.” 

He thought that the proposals in this 
Resolution were obviously reasonable, and 
he hoped that the Under Secretary for 
the Home Department would accept 
them. The waste of life in the Mer- 
cantile Marine was enormous. There 


had been numerous cases of shipwreck 


which had tended to emphasise the un- 
satisfactory way in which our ships were 
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manned, and the decay of that great Im- 
perial Reserve Force—the seamen of the 
Mercantile Marine. The places of these 
seamen were being largely taken up by 
foreign seamen. He supposed that in the 
fierce competition of the shipping trade the 
shipowners did their best to run the ships 
at the least possible expense, and foreign 
seamen cost less money. But, still, they 
had no less than 15,000 sailing vessels 
between the United Kingdom and the 
Colonies, and nearly 7,000 steam vessels. 
These vessels were manned “ nohow.” 
He did not for a moment contend that 
it was the duty of the State to start 
training schools to supply the waste in 
the Mercantile Marine, but he thought 
that it was their duty to encourage those 
who were prepared to start such schools, 
It was with this view before him that he 
urged that the State should carry out a 
proper system of inspection of training 
ships just as was done with ihe Navioual 
schools under the Education Department. 
The National schools were admirably in- 
spected, but the system of inspection of 
school-ships was very defective and 
faulty. He did not, in saying this, wish 
to cast any reflection on the present 
staff. But they were under-manned. It 
was stated again and again in the 
Reports that the staff was inadequate 
for the work. There were no less than 
52 reformatories (including the ships) in 
Great Britain, and seven in Ireland. 
There were no less than 141 industrial 
schools (including the ships) in Great 
Britain, and 7O in Treland. The 
total was 270. Of course, for the pur- 
poses of his argument as to inspection, he 
must eliminate the Irish reformatory 
and industrial schools, for they were 
under separate inspection. He might, 
however, in passing, say that he thought 
that it would be some information to the 
House to learn that these scnools were, 
till recently, inspected by the doctor of 
the Prisons Board, who, doubtless, would 
be well able to look after the health of 
the children, but could not be regarded 
as all that could be desired as an 
Inspector of Schools. Resuming his 
general argument, he pointed out that 
the number of children iu the reformatory 
and industrial schools of Great Britain 
was 24,500, and in Ireland 9,500. In 
making the criticisms which he felt it 
his duty to make, he cast no 


reflection on those engaged in the work of 
these schools. They were doing splendid 
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work—angels’ work. They should be 
spoken of with the highest respect. If 
any hon. Members imagined that in 
raising this question he was going to find 
fault with institutions in which they took 
an interest they greatly misunderstood 
him. His sole object was to further 
their good work. He had already 
alluded to the subject of reform in the 
way of preventing children being sent to 
prison. There was still much to be done 
in this respect. He wished there could 
be some short measure introduced to put 
an end to the system. At present no boy 
could be committed to a reformatory un- 
less he had first been sent to prison. 
With industrial schools it was not so. 
This was a change that they must strongly 
press forward. But there was the in- 
terest of the Mercantile Marine to which 
he had already referred. The late Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade (Sir M. 
Hicks-Beach) had once remarked that 
any person who could point out how the 
Mercantile Marine could be efficiently 
supplied with seamen would be a public 
benefactor. But he thought that some- 
thing might be done in that direction 
by the reformatory and _ industrial 
schools. Since the repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws aud the abolition of the system 
of apprenticeship, the country had 
drifted and drifted. They could no 
longer look to the Mercantile Marine as 
the great reserve in time of war as they 
could 40 or 50 years ago. They still 
drew their reserves from the Mercantile 
Marine; but the present state of 
affairs was such that they could 
only do this at the cost of great 
injury to the Mercantile Marine. 
He submitted that the reformatory and 
industrial school ships were not worked 
in the way that they should be to give 
the best results so far as the interests of 
the Mercantile Marine were concerned. 
He held strongly that boys should not be 
committed to a ship till they had reached 
14 years of age. They ought to be sent 
to a land school. As it was, boys were 
committed to a ship when they were 
under 12 years of age, and were unfit to 
be sent aloft. No fewer than 1,138 boys 
under 12 years had been committed to 
these ships, and 4,025 over 12 years had 
been committed in five years. Now, how 
was that to be stopped ? He complained 
of this state of affairs three years ago to 
the then Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (Mr. Stuart-W ortley). 
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He knew the hon. Gentleman had endea- 
voured to meet his views, but he had had 
considerable difficulty, he believed, with 
the Committees, and had probably had 
more difficulty in sending a Circular to 
those Magisteria! Benches who were in the 
habit of committing boys to ships. The 
Magistrates were not the persons to send 
a boy to a ship, for they could not be 
judges whether the lad was likely to be 
a good sailor or not. They did not 
possess the nautical instinct. Some of 
these boys, half-starved — and more 
sinned against than sinning—were sent 
on a ship when they were quite unfit to 
go aloft. They ought to be committed 
to a land school, and the ships ought to 
be allowed to recruit from the land 
schools. There would be uo difficulty 
about that. A certain area should be 
marked out near where a ship was 
located, and she ought to draw her boys 
from the land schools within that area. 
He did not want to go into details, but 
it was easy to understand that there were 
land schools in certain counties con- 
tiguous to the ships. The committees of 
these schools should be called upon by 
the Home Office to allow the ships to 
draw boys from their schools, and they 
should encourage the sending of boys 
who were unfitted for sea life to 
the land schools. What was needed 
was to pick out the best boys to make 
sailors. It was no good sending to the 
ships lads physically unfit for the hard- 
ship of sea life. They were only fit for 
food for sharks ; they would never make 
sailors. When sent aloft many of them 
fell overboard and were drowned. But 
if the ships were to recruit from the land 
schools there would be hundreds of 
volunteers, and then the ships would 
have no difficulty in filling up the vacan- 
cies. Indeed, the ships would then be 
always full. He found that in the 
reformatory ships there were 3,334 boys 
against 3,800 places. Were these ships 
to be kept filled up it would be more 
economical to work them with the same 
staff. It costs less per head when the 
ships were full than it did when they 
were incomplete. So on the score of 
economy he would urge on the Home 
Secretary to take the step he desired. 
He well knew, however, of the difficul- 
ties to be encountered in carrying out 
this proposal. He knew the land schools 
would not like their best lads to be taken 
away from them. But if it were pointed 
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out to them, on behalf of the Home 
Office, what was required, he thought they 
would see their duty clearly in this 
matter. People were not aware of the 
amount of money expended on these in- 
stitutions by the Treasury. He had 
taken the trouble to work the thing out. 
He found that in a year no less a sum 
than £373,000 was paid by the Treasury 
to reformatories and industrial schools, of 
which 12 were ships. More was paid 
for boys on ships than for those 
at land schools. Six shillings per head 
was paid a week for boys on ships. 
Therefore, on the of economy 
alone, it would pay the Government to 
recruit the boys from the land schools at 
14 years of age, and to keep them on 
the ship for a couple of years. Taking 
all the circumstances into consideration 
he would ask, Was his request an un- 
reasonable one? He had in his pos- 
session some correspondence from Cap- 
tains of these ships, some of whom were 
heart-broken at the difficulties they met 
with in carrying out their duties. They 
had urged him to press this matter so 
that some reform might be obtained. 
One Captain wrote to him saying that 
the vessels were not efficiently manned 
for safety or utility, and that the Home 
Office did not care as to the quantity or 
quality of the staff. There was no 
system for regulating the staff according 
to the number of boys in the ship. The 
number of the staff seemed to depend 
upon the influence of the Captain with 
the committee. The same correspondent 
went on to speak of the want of ap- 
pliances for putting out fire on board 
ship. The present Inspector (Colonel 
Inglis) was an excellent officer, but he 
knew nothing about the requirements 
necessary on board ship for putting out 
fire. A Naval Inspector would see at a 
glance of the eyes what were the neces- 
sary requirements. Of recent years 
there had been some very serious fires 
on board these reformatory ships. It 
was grotesque that a ship should be 
inspected by an ex-officer of Dragoons. 
They might as well appoint a sailor to 
inspect the Life Guards. What was re- 
quired was that naval officers should be 
appointed to inspect with regard to 
nautical matters. His point was, that if 
they adopted his plan they could get the 
work done for practically nothing. 


score 


Naval men were not persons who were 
always looking about for a lot of pay. 
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Around the coast there were district 
Coastguard ships commanded by officers 
with skeleton crews. If application 
were made to the Admiralty, he believed 
permission would be granted that an officer 
on board these Coastguard ships should 
inspect the reformatory industrial ships 
in their vicinity. There would be no 
difficulty about this, but he had as yet 
been unable to get it done. He did not 
know whether it was because the De- 
partment were unwilling to accept sug- 
gestions from a friendly quarter or whe- 
ther it was because Colonel Inglis and 
his staff were against having any vaval 
officer within their doors. He did know 
this: that naval officers were most friendly 
and cordial people to work with. Naval 
officers would adapt themselves to any 
position of things, and they were not 
always standing upon their rank and 
station. Personally, he believed it 
would be better to have an officer set 
apart to do the work, but it could be 
done as he had suggested. He did not 
‘are who did it so long as it was done. 
Of course, if the Department wished to 
have a man entirely under their control 
to go travelling about inspecting ships 
he would not complain. He had received 
various other letters on the subject. One 
officer wrote— 

“I would sooner be inspectel by a chief 
bo'swain’s mate than by the present system.” 


Industrial Schools. 


Of course, Colonel Inglis was a gentle- 
man, and he was received on board ship 
as one. He was always very nice and 
pleasant. But it was not always Colonel 
Inglis who went on board the vessels. 


Civilians often went on board. One 
captain wrote— 
“Sometimes we have a civilian come on 


board, He does not know the difference be- 
tween a post-captain and an Esquimaux, and 
he treats us accordingly.” 

Attached to every ship there ought to 
be a playfield on shore. In connection 
with that they had an illustration in the 
industrial school at South Shields, where 
they had an admirable playground. Boys 
wanted driving from one occupation to 
another. If one did not keep them 
always moving, somebody else would get 
them, and they could not be turned into 
good men. He held, and all the naval 
men who commanded these ships held, 
that there ought to be somebody as 


second in command superior to the 
seaman petty officer. In some 
ships they had such an_ officer, 
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There ought also to be some uniformity 
as to the staff of officers, whose duty it was 
to instruct the boys. He had with him 
a Return by which he found that in one ship 
having accommodation for 250 boys, the 
staff consisted of 15 only. Another 
ship, having accommodation for 200 boys, 
had a statf of 13. That was a very 
wrong arrangement, and one with which 
he said the Home Office onght to deal. 
He quoted from a Return of 1890, and it 
must be that since 1890 the state of 
things had been improved in that respect. 
The Clarence, a reformatory ship, with 
accommodation for 300 boys, had only 
a staffof 11. Another ship, the Clyde, 
with 265 boys, had a staff of 20. The 
next, with 200 boys, had only a staff of 
12; and another, with 219 boys, had a 
staff of 14 only. Then there was 
another ship with 400 boys, which it 
appeared had a staff of only 17. The 
Formidable lad 340 boys, and a staff 
of only 18; and the Southampton, with 
237 boys, had a staff of only 14. A 
Naval Inspector going round would see 
these points, and would press them upon 
the Committee and upon the Under 
Secretary, and then a letter threatening 
them with the withdrawal of the grant 
would have a very salutary effect he 
had no doubt. In some cases the Local 
Authorities took much interest in these 
ships, and in some they paid fairly well. 
But he had a case in Scotland which fell 
very much below the rest. He was sorry 
for his Scotch friends. There was a 
stateneat on the matter in The 
Times « year or two ago, and there 
had been no change, beeause the 
Inspector in his Report made the 
same statement. The Times said— 
“In England, it appeared that the Local 
Authorities generally pay fairly and regularly 
for the chiliren sent from their districts. But 
in Scotland the Local Authorities contribute 
nothing in many cases, with the result that they 
have no interest in watching the committals to 
sce that none but proper cases are sent to the 
schools of detention, and that the schocls them- 
selves, being often filled with improper cases, 
are so over-burdened that their managers find it 
difficult to carry on the work efficiently. The 
figures given in illustration of this point are 
very remarkable. In England the total amount 
of the Treasury Grant for industrial schools in 
1889 was £127,082, the Local Authorities con- 
tributed £91,000, : the Parochial Authorities 
£3,499, while £24,132 was received from sub- 
scriptions. In Glasgow the Treasury Grant 
amounted to £19,552 ; the Local Authorities con- 
tributed £6,341—Glasgow having a special Act 


in force enabling rates to be levied in support of 
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such institutions—the Parochial Authorities 
contributed nothing, and private subscriptions 
amounted only to £552. In Aberdeen the 
Treasury Grant amounted to £4,969 : the Local 
Authorities contributed only £928, the Parochial 
Authorities nothing, and private subscriptions 
amounted to only £479. In the rest of Scot- 
land the Treasury Grant was £31,325 : the Local 
Authorities contributed only £1,003, the 
Parochial Authorities nothing, while private sub- 
scriptions amounted to the comparatively 
respectable sum of £8,229. These figures speak 
for themselves. They show that in Scotland 
the Local Authorities do not adequately recog- 
nise their responsibilities for the maintenance of 
the schools of detention, and we cordially agree 
with Mr. Inglis when he says ‘Such a state of 
things should not be allowed to continue. The 
law should lay down a fixed, compulsory mini- 
mum sum to be paid by the Local Authorities 
for each child committed, and they should not 
be permitted to make any arrangement with 
managers of schools to take children from their 
districts for any less sum. In my opinion, the 
fairest rule would be for the Treasury to contri- 
bute to no school where the local contributions 
do not equal the Treasury Grant.’” 
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Those were points worthy the atten- 
tion of the Home Secretary. These 
terms had been made to affect all the 


schools ; but they applied with consider- 
able force to all the ships. He wanted 
to emphasise his point that these 
schools should be inspected by Naval 


Inspectors; and in order to show 
the absurdity of the present system, 
he was obliged to refer to the In- 


spectors’ Reports upon some of the ships. 
A captain wrote to him to say that if 
the Inspectors came on board they paid 
particular attention to the examination of 
the boys in their educational standards. 
A landsman reported of industrial 
schools— 

“They are good models of instruction ; the 
boys are taught the use of the lead, and to 
steer.” 

Of course— 

“ The rule of the road, the use of the rocket 
signal, and to distinguish the lights on the 
British coast.” 

They could not distinguish lights unless 
they went to the coast to see them. 

“The quadrille is taught them; there are 
good hands. I saw the boys drill aloft, lower 
the yard, lower the fore-topmast, and lower the 
jibboom.,” 

They did not lower the jibboom ; they 
hauled itin. The Report went on to say— 

“The boys are trained in all that a sailor 
ought to knw in the early stage ; the training 
is suitable and sufficient.” 

That must be taken on trust— 

“ There is aclass for tailoring ; the boys make 

their own clothes.” 
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Of course they did. Coming to the Re- 

rt on the Clarence, he found that that 
said that the boys did their work before 
the Inspector, and that the nautical 
teaching was ofa superior kind, especially 
with regard to the teaching of sailing 
and steering. And then there was a 
cumbersome sentence which sailors would 
laugh at. The Report on the industrial 
training of the Clio said that the boys 
received careful nautical instruction, and 
that the naval teaching was a success, 
the boys going aloft in the spring and 
summer. We should think they went 
aloft in the autumn as well. This was 
nonsense. Ile would pass that by and 
come tothe Report on the Cornwall. There 
was there a great deal about education. 
Who read these Reports ? Had hon, Mem- 
bers read them in that House? They 
formed a very bulky Blue Book ; but if hon. 
Members had read it, they should eall 
attention to this defect, and then ask the 
Home Secretary to remedy it. Unless 
they did so, they would have failed in 
their duty. The Report said that at pre- 
sent no extra subjects were taught, and 
that boys discharged from a ship ought 
to have some knowledge of geography 
and navigation. That showed another 
necessity for a Naval Inspector. As to 
industrial training, the Report went on 
to say that there were 30 boys employed 
in the tailor’s shop, 10 boys in the shoe- 
maker's shop; that there were models for 
instruction, and that the usual nautical 
drills and exercises took place. The 
poor man who made the Report knew 
nothing about his subject, for he said 
nothing about sailing. Coming to the 
next ship, the MWellesley, the Report 
said that there were 24 tailors and a 
good band of performers. To read these 
Reports one would think that the object 
was to give us tailors, shoemakers, 
and bands ; nothing was said in 
them about the result of the nautical 
training, about whieh something more 
was wanted, The Report then said that 
musical drill was taught. They did not 
want that. Then it mentioned that there 
were boats in which the boys learnt to 
row. It must be taken for granted that 
there were boats for that purpose on all 
these ships. Next, he would take the 
Shaftesbury, which was an admirable 
ship and an excellent worker. The In- 
spector said that the boys there received 
careful and regular instruction in the 
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elements of nautical knowledge, that he 
saw the boys under competent seamanship 
instruction, that the requisite appliances 
for teaching seamanship were provided, 
and that the boys went aloft. That was 
the first word said in these Reports as 
to the boys going aloft and being exer- 
cised in that branch of their work. The 
Inspector proceeded to say that he ex- 
amined the boys in cutlass drill; that 
there were 24 tailors and 22 shoemakers, 
16 carpenters, and that gas was manu- 
factured on board. That was a good 
ship. Now he came to the case of the 
poor /lavannah ! He found that she was 
not intended as an industrial ship. It 
was, in his opinion, to be regretted the 
Admiralty had not given her to be a ship 
school instead of a shore school, Notuning 
could be worse as a school than a ship, 
unless it were to be employed for teaching 
sailing. It was far better to have boys 
on shore. With regard to the next ship, 
it was stated that the boys weut through 
their course of nautical instruction, and 
were made familiar with all branches of 
the Service, and that the port watch went 
through their exercise intelligently. The 
inference was that the starboard wateh 
did not, because nothing was said about 
it. There were two watches—the port 
watch and the starboard wateh—but the 
Inspector spoke of only one. He (Admiral 
Field) wanted to know what became of 
the starboard watch ¢ The Inspector said 
that there was a competent stuff of naval 
instructors, and that 30 boys were em- 
ployed in tailoring. There was always 
something about tailoring. It also 
mentioned that six boys were employed 
as shoemakers, and that there was an 
effective band. The band was always 
coming in. Good performing boys’ bands 
were not necessary to learn boys sailing. 
Then they were told that 15 eutered the 
Naval Reserve and 64 went to sea. They 
ought all to go to sea. Unless he could 
drive that into his hon. Friends opposite 
nothing would be done. With regard to 
the training ship Southampton, at Hull, 
they were told that every boy was taught 
to make his own clothes; that there were 
tailors, shoemakers, and that the Inspector 
saw the port watch at musical drill. But 
these ships did not exist to turn out tailors 
and shoemakers; sailors were what they 
wanted from them. The use of the roeket 
apparatus was taught; that was gcod so 
far as it went. As to the Cumberland 
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industrial training ship, they were told 
that the boys were taught to make 
their own clothes. That went with- 
out saying, for wherever a_ ship 
was commanded by a naval officer, the 
boys were taught these things. It was 
then added that there were eight tailors ; 
that the boys were taught the use of the 
cutlass, the rule of the road, to cut and 
splice a rope, and the use of the lead 
line. That was the first time lead live 
was mentioned. Of the next ship, they 
were told that there were 20 boys in the 
tailo’rs shop, four in the carpenter's shop, 
anda band. There was always a stress 
onthe band. It was then said that the boys 
were taught the use of the cutlass, the 
rocket apparatus, and the rule of the road 
and knotting and splicing. He thought he 
had said enough to show his point. If 
they had a Naval Inspector they would 
have something more in the way of the 
Reports, and data would be forthcoming 
which would give them some idea of the 
nautical work which was carried on. He 
had failed to point out one great point he 
wished to emphasise—that was, the 
number of boys that came to us from these 
ships. By his Return, in five years out 
of the whole number of boys discharged 
from the reformatory ship—namely, 950— 
only 577 went to sea. Out of 5,204 boys 
discharged from the 12 ships, only 2,797 
went to sea at all; that was to say, a 
little over 50 per cent. The point he 
wanted to press upon the Under Secre- 
tary was this: that every one of these 
boys in these ships under a proper system 
onght to go to sea—every one of the 
5,000 in five years. If the ships were 
filled up with their full complement, only 
3,800, by entering boys from the land 
schools at 14 vears of age, and keeping them 
fortwo years, they would be able to turnout 
more beys by nearly half than was 
done now. Two thousand boys a year 
ought to be turned out if they were kept 
two years. That would not only be the 
best, but the most economical method of 
conducting these ships. He omitted 
to mention that the number of 
merchant seamen had fallen the last 
15 years no less than 20,000—that 
was to say, there were 20,000 bona fide 
fewer British seamen than there were 15 
years ago. ‘That was a vital matter. 


Everything in this country depended on 
our sea power, and everything which 
would help us to improve the morale of 
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lads into these ships—as might be done 
with a little trouble—would confer an 
inestimable blessing on the whole body 
of men in this country. This ought to 
be a matter worthy the attention of the 
Under Secretary and other politicians, to 
see that these ships, from which so much 
good might emanate under a_ proper 
system—to see that that proper system 

should be brought to bear upon them 
with the least ‘possible delay. He had 
shown the enormous cost we paid for 
these ships, and that they cost 6s. per 
head for boys, and that only half the boys 
came to us at all. How long was this 
system to go on? ‘Taking the money 
point of view—which was the lowest 
from which the question could be regarded 
—we did not get a return for our money; 
and if the boys did not come to us at all, 
they had far better be educated on shore, 
because, amongst other reasons, it was 
more difficult to detect offences committed 
by boys on a ship. The only excuse for 
having ships was to manufacture British 
seamen and to keep them to it. There 
was no difficulty about absorbing all the 
sailors the ships were capable of turning 
out ; and he earnestly begged the Under 
Secretary to turn his mind to this question 
and see if he could not get some good 
out of this expenditure. He urged the 
sending of circulars to Magistrates who 
were in the habit of committing these 
boys to these ships, urging them not to 
send boys of tender age, or at any rate 
under 13, though he maintained the age 
should be 14. Boys under those ages 
should be sent tothe land schools. Acircular 
should also be sent to the managers of 
the land schools urging them to work 
only in the best interests of the country 
and of the boys themselves. They all 
knew that at one time or another almost 
every boy longed to go to sea, either as a 
result of reading books or seeing ships,, 
and it would be well for them to take 
advantage of that desire. But they must 
have strong and healthy lads who were 
physically ‘fit for sea-life, and able to bear 
the hardships they would have to en- 
counter. He feit sure that if the Home 
Secretary would only give his attention 
to this subject it would be a great 
blessing, and would throw new heart and 
life into the captains of these ships. 
But they must have a naval officer to 
inspect these vessels. The present 
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system was a grotesque absurdity. A 
soldier could not inspect these ships to 
the satisfaction of anyone; and as re- 
garded Colonel Inglis, the work put upon 
him was more than he could properly 
carry out. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Herserr GLapstone, 
Leeds, W.): He has assistants. 

ApmiraL FIELD said, he might have ; 
but the assistants were not proper men 
to inspect these vessels, and Colonel 
Inglis, though he might be a good man, 
was not a suitable man to inspect ships, 
that took up the subject of nautical 
training, such as it was, for the money 
paid. The change would cost them 
nothing, for all they had to do was to 
make application to the Admiralty, who 
would, no doubt, grant one of their 
officers. Or the captain of the district 
Coastguard station might be called upon 
to inspect these ships, or to send an 
officer to inspect them for him. He 
apologised for the lengthy statements he 
had made to the House; but it was a 
very important matter, and he felt that 
he was only doing his duty in calling 
attention to it. He hoped the Under 
Secretary for the Home Department 
would give him some favourable reply 
which would carry consolation to the 
captains in the discharge of their 
onerous duties—men who loved their 
work, but wanted encouragement, and 
who asked to be inspected by someone 
competent to judge. He hoped that 
some good would come of it in spite of 
the objections of the Department, or he 
should be obliged to make himself very 
nasty and troublesome when the Vote 
came on again. He did not wish to do 
that; but unless he got a satisfactory 
reply, he should certainly move the 
reduction of the Vote, and raise another 
discussion on the subject. He only 
wanted good to be done, and he hoped 
the House would pardon him for having 
taken up so much of their time. 

*Mr. LENG (Dundee) said, as he 
had for many years taken a personal 
interest in the management of one of the 
industrial training ships to which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman (Admiral 
Field) had referred, he might interpose 
for a few moments between him and the 


Reformatory and 


Under Secretary of State (Mr. H. 
Gladstone.) The hon. and gallant 
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Gentleman dealt chiefly with the nautical 
aspect of this question ; but there was the 
point of view of the managers, sub- 
scribers, and the public at large. He 
cordially agreed with the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman in his contention that 
the Inspectors of those ships ought to be 
nautical men. The fact was, that they 
had teo many retired half-pay officers of 
the Army intruded into many classes of 
work for which they were not especially 
fitted. There was a remarkable instance 
of that in the appointments a year or two 
ago of Inspectors of Cattle by the Board 
of Agriculture. For some reason un- 
known to the rest of the world it was 
supposed that to be a captain or a major 
of a regiment was a special qualitication 
for dealing with the inspection of cattle. 
In default, however, of nautical In- 
spectors, there had been really no lack 
of nautical interest in the manage- 
ment of those ships. On the committee of 
the vessel in which he was more deeply in- 
terested they had had two excellent and 
distinguished naval officers who took the 
strongest personal interest in it, and spent 
much of their time on board the Mars 
training ship, and did as much as could 
be possibly done by any Admiralty In- 
spector to keep everything shipshape, 
and to give the youths on board the best 
possible preparation for becoming well- 
equipped seamen. Then the local 
managers of those ships were generally 
shipowners, shipbuilders, and retired 
shipmasters, who made a personal hobby 
of the management. It was also to be re- 
membered that the captains of the ships 
were not landsmen, but officers who had 
served in the Navy—some of them 
with distinction—in all parts of the 
world. The gallant Admiral was, per- 
haps, not aware that a couple of years 


|} ago a number of those gentlemen came 


up to the then Under Secretary of State, 
and remonstrated against his proposal 
that the age should be raised to 14, and 
they satisfied the Under Seeretary that 
it would be unwise to alter to the extent 
proposed the age at which boys were 
admitted. It was quite clear that much 
was done to prepare the boys for sea 
service. The Inspector's last published 
Report said— 

“ There is a brig of 140 tons in which the boys 
cruise and are instructed in practical seaman- 
ship. The boys are taught all the usual 
nautical exercises and drills, such as the use 
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of the lead-line, compass, and rocket apparatus, 
steering, the rule of the road, knotting and 
splicing, and carbine and battalion drill.” 

The hon. and gallant Gentleman had led 
the House to suppose that he would 
demonstrate that the management of 
those ships was both extravagant and 
wasteful. Perhaps the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman thought he had done so, but 
he (Mr. Leng), for one, doubted it. The 
whole aim and drift of the gallant Mem- 
ber’s remarks had been to the effect that 
those ships ought to be placed much more 
than they were at present under Admi- 
ralty control, and conducted on the same 
system as the training ships for boys for 
the Navy. It was to be remarked that 
he had not given the House one word as 
to the expense of that system compared 
with the system under which the boys 
were trained at present. He had en- 
deavoured, by studying the Naval Esti- 
mates, to discover what was the cost of 
the Naval training ships, and he had seen 
enough to satisfy him that the cost, head 
for head, was much greater than in the 
industrial training ships. The gallant 
Admiral had said that the Local Autho- 
rities were not contributing so much as 
they should. He overlooked that that 
was compensated for by the very liberal 
and generous subscriptions from the pub- 
lic, and it would be most unwise to do 
anything to alienate public sympathy. 
If they made those ships mere Naval and 
Admiralty drill ships, they would divorcee 
from them that public interest which it 

yas so desirable to maintain. 

ApmiraL FIELD: I never for one 
moment suggested that. I should utterly 
oppose putting them under the Admiralty. 
I only asked for a Naval officer to 
inspect. 

*Mr. LENG said, he was very glad to 
hear it, and he cordialiy agreed that the 
inspection of those ships should be placed 
as soon as possible under a qualified 
Naval officer, although it was quite un- 
necessary to add greatly to the expense 
of the country with regard to it. ‘There 
were different points of view with re- 
spect to the question of age. One of the 
main objects of our industrial and refor- 
matory system was to take boys from the 
streets, where they were apt to drift into 
crime, and to prevent them from being 
sent to prison, Statistics showed that 
there had been during the last 20 or 25 
years a most remarkable increase in the 


Mr. Leng 
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number of boys and girls now sent to 
those industrial and reformatory schools 
who would formerly have been in prison, 
As to the expense to which the gallant 
Admiral referred, that expense simply 
came in place of a much larger prison 
expenditure which would have to be 
made, The gallant Admiral knew the 
rule, * Learn young, learn fair.” Several 
of the captains of those vessels believed 
they could scarcely get hold of the boys 
too soon, and statistics showed that the 
results of beginning to educate boys at 
11 years of age were quite as good as 
from educating them at 12. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman said that no one 
shouid be admitted under 14; but if that 
rule were enforced many boys would 
have to be sent to the land schools. No 
alteration was required to provide for 
an interchange of boys. The Com- 
mittee of the Southampton. the indus- 
trial training ship at Hull, said— 

“ We have always had, and now possess, every 
facility fer the mutual interchange of boys be- 
tween our certified industrial school ship Seuth- 
ampton and the land schools, of which we have 
availed ourselves whenever the circumstances 
arose necessitating the same, No difficulties 
whatever have ever been raised to this by the 
Home Office ; but, on the contrary, we have re- 
ceived every facility in accomplishing the same, 
and no alteration is required or needed in the 
existing Home Office Regulations on the subject, 
It is impossible to ascertain precisely which 
boys are best fitted for sea life uniil about the 
expiration of their terms on board, and it is 
found that the physique of the boys, consequent 
upon the discipline and training of the ship, 
are much better than the land schools.” 

To that extent the proposals of the hon, 
and gallant Member were unnecessary. 

ApwiraL FIELD: Only one ship. 

Mr. LENG said, he had no doubt 
other ships would have the same expe- 
rience if they adopted the same system. 
The Reports of the different training 
ships showed most excellent results. In 
I888, 1889, and 1890, of 399 boys dis- 
charged from the Mars 356 turned out 
well, It was true that only some 60 to 
70 per cent, of them went into the Navy 
or into the Mercantile Marine ; but the 
others became good, industrious lands- 
men. Scores of lads in all parts of the 
world had shown themselves full of 
gratitude to those in command of the 
ship. The hon, and gallant Gentleman 
wished that these ships should be used 
more for supplying boys for the Navy. 
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ApmiraLt FIELD: Not on any aec- 
count. 

Mr. LENG : Then forthe Mercantile 
Marine ? 

ApuiraL FIELD: Yes. 

Mr. LENG: So far from receiving 
any encouragement to draft these boys 
into the Navy, e7ery discouragement had 
hitherto been placed in the way of doing 
so; and, in fact, so many objections had 
been raised, that it had been found per- 
fectly useless to attempt to put them 
into the Royal Navy. As to the ques- 
tion of expenditure on the Dundee, Hull, 
Bristol, aud Clyde ships, the cost of 
these boys was only £20 per head, and 
that cost had been exceeded in several 
instances by the land institutions, As 
to the question of age, that was a very 
disputable matter, and he trusted the 
Under Secretary of State would not 
commit himself to going anything like 
the length which the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman proposed of preventing boys 
entering these ships before they were 14 
years of age. 

*ApmiraL FIELD: In the Navy you 
do not take boys until they are over 145— 
in fact, I believe the age is now raised to 
15 in our training ships. 

*Mr. LENG said, as to the interchange 
of boys between the land schools and the 
school ships, there was nothing to pre- 
vent that being done already, and he 
thought that on this point there was 
much to be said in favour of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman's proposal. As 
to having competent seamen for Inspec- 
tors, he was at one with the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, He did hope that 
full credit would be given to the mana- 
gers of these institutions, most of whom 
were moved by philanthropic motives to 
act as they had done, and who had con- 
ducted these institutions hitherto with 
the greatest success. 

*Sir E. HILL (Bristol, 8.) said, his 
hon. and gallant Friend had stated that 
the loss of life in the Marine Service was 
enormous. No doubt shipwrecks did 
take place with loss of life in the 
Mercantile Marine, as they also took 
place in the Navy. Such occurrences 
were very deplorable ; but, so far as the 
Merchant Service was concerned, the 
loss of life was a diminishing quantity, 
That result was being brought about by 
the transference of the carrying trade 
from sail to steam, the latter being a 
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much safer mode of conveyance than the 
former. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had also said that shipowners took 
foreign sailors in preference to British 
seamen because they were cheaper. He 
was aware that that was not the fact. 
Foreign sailors were paid exactly the 
sameamount as British sailors. Although 
foreigners were very good men, sober, 
industrious, and hard-working, still, if 
there was a large supply of British 
sailors and the British shipowner had 
the opportunity of doing so, he would, no 
doubt, give the preference to his own 
countrymen. The question of industrial 
schools was one in which he had taken a 
great interest for many years. He had 
in his own constituency the Formidable, 
which was commanded by a_ post- 
captain of the Navy, a most admirable 
man, who took no common interest in 
the vessel. He had for many years 
been on the Committee of the much- 
abused Hfavannah School at Cardiff. 
His hon. and gallant Friend had rather 
mixed up the question of industrial 
ships with that of vessels whose sole 
object was to train sailors for the Royal or 
Mercantile Marine. The origin both of 
the Formidable and the Harannah was 
this—Some philanthropic — individuals 
thought it would be extremely desirable 
to have an industrial school where waifs 
and strays could be placed, and they 
borrowed from the Admiralty these two 
vessels, which they fitted up by publie 
subscription for the purpose for which 
they were required. The public subscribed 
to these vessels, which also received a 
grant, and between the subscriptions 
and the grant they were maintained. 
The cost of their maintenance, he ventured 
to think, was very small. He believed 
in the Formidable, which was a training- 
ship where boys who went to sea were 
instructed in the higher nautical branches, 
the cost was about £17 per head. The 
Havannah was a rather’ humbler 
kind of school, and the cost there 
was about £13 per head for clothing, 
feeding, and educating the boys. He 
could not help saying that he had never 
more pleasure in the execution of his 
magisterial duty than when he was able 
to send a poor waif and stray to that 
ship for three or five years. He visited 
the Havannah every year, and he 
ventured to say that anybody who 
visited it and saw the results that were 
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obtained at a small cost could not but 
feel rejoiced that such a vessel existed. 
He considered that to impose the age 
limit of 14, which had been suggested, 
would be extremely injurious in the case 
of these industrial schools. He did not 
at all quarrel with the suggestion that 
there should be a Naval Iuspector to go 
round these vessels. There could be no 
difficulty about it. So far as the 
Formidable and the Havannah were 
concerned, the boys received as much 
naval instruction as could be expected. 
It was true that all the boys did vot go 
to sea, but a very considerable portion of 
them did. | These boys made excellent 
sailors, and many of them were only too 
glad of the opportunity of going to sea. 
But should the Royal Navy and Mercantile 
Marine be satisfied to draw their seamen 
from such sources exclusively ? He had 
called attention to the deficiency of sailors 
on the Naval Estimates. Thousands of 
boys would gladly go to sea if they had the 
chance. Ships should be — stationed 
along our coasts; the cost of the train- 
ing would not be large, and he thought 
some arrangement might be made _ be- 
tween the two branches of the sea 
service to bear some portion of this cost. 
The Industrial Schoo! Ships were 
doing good work, and no better use 
could be made of public money than 
by assisting in that work and giving it 
every possible encouragement. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tue HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Hersert GLapstTone, 
Leeds, W.) said, the House would appre- 
ciate the motive of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman, and would have _ general 
sympathy with the object he had in 
view. ‘The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had gone at considerable length into a 
very wide field—considerably wider than 
that covered by the Motion which stood 
in his name. He did not propose, there- 
fore, to go at this time into detail on the 
various points which the hon, and 
gallant Gentleman had mentioned in con- 
nection with the general management of 
reformatory and industrial training ships. 
The hon. and gallant Member had 
spoken about the education of the boys, 
their diet, and other things, and had 
criticised the management. He could 
assure him that his remarks would have 
full consideration. With regard to one 


point which had been touched upon, it 
Sir E. Hill 
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had been met by the hon. Member for 
Dundee —namely, as to the age of the 
boys. He agreed with his hon. Friend 
that that was a point which involved 
great practical difficulties and considerable 
differences of opinion. All he had to 
say was that that point was now under 
the consideration of the Home Secretary, 
who would come to a decision on the 
matter in a very short time. Another 
point mentioned in the Motion of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman—namely, that 
the industrial and reformatory training 
ship system was an extravagant and 
wasteful one, had been dealt with ina 
very cursory manner by him, and had 
left very little opportunity for reply. 
Ile thought, therefore, they might leave 
that part of it ‘to the hon. Member for 
Dundee, who had given figures showing 
that even in the case of land. schools the 
expenses per head were higher than in 
the case of boys on training ships. The 
hon, and gallant Gentleman had raised 
this subject really upon the question of 
the desirability of improving the Mer- 
vantile Marine. That was a question 
which every hon. Member in that House 
had naturally a great interest in, and any 
proposal to improve in any way the Mer- 
chant Service of the country would 
always be received with respectful and 
sympathetic attention and consideration. 
But he would point out to the House that 
was a subject which was rather beyond 
the jurisdiction of the Home Office ; and 
although the Home Secretary had a great 
many things to look after, the Merchant 
Shipping of the country was not exactly 
in his province. There were two main 
points which had been brought forward 
by the hon. and gallant Gentleman. 
First of all, there was the interchange of 
boys between the land schools and the 
ship schools ; and, secondly, there was 
the question of inspection. He would 
point out that the Government responsi- 
bility in this matter was not as the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman would have the 
House think. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman told the House that this ques- 
tion was entirely under the jurisdiction 
of the Home Office. But hon. Members 
would remember that these schools were 
all under their own managers. The 
managers were under obligations to the 
subscribers and the general public, and 
the responsibility of the Home Secretary 
was limited virtually to inspection, and 
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to seeing that the conditions which it 
was generally understood should exist 
were carried out in consideration of the 
grant which the State made in support 
of these schools. The ship schools could 
not be dissociated from the system of 
industrial and  reformatory schools 
throughout the country. The primary 
object of these schools was the improve- 
ment of the children committed to their 
charge ; but whether or not there should 
be a nursery was too important and too 
large a subject to be dealt with in con- 
nection with the question raised by the 
hon. and gallant Member. In looking at 
these schools, the first point to 
consider was reformation, and next 
nautical training. As far as the re- 
formation side of the question was 
concerned, the results were extremely 
satisfactory. He agreed that it was 
very difficult to trace the boys and find 
out what had been their conduct after 
they had left these institutions. But, so 
far as they could be traced, it seemed 
that 80 per cent. of the boys from the 
reformatory and industrial training schools 
turned out very satisfactorily. Then they 
came to the question of nautical training, 
and the figures of the percentage of 
those who went to school from the re- 
formatory and industrial ships for the last 
three years were in the case of the re- 
formatory ships 68 per cent. and in the 
ease of the industrial ships 56 per cent. 
As the hon, and gallant Gentleman wouid 
see, in the case of the reformatory ships 
there had been an improvement of 9 per 
cent. since he (Admiral Field) brought 
his original Motion forward in the House, 
and perhaps that result was dne to the 
action which the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man then took. If so, he was sure the 
House would congratulate him upon it, 
and he hoped the same results would 


follow from the present discussion, The 


hon. and gallant Gentleman wanted to 
raise the percentage of those who went 
to sea; but the question was how they 
could do it. R 

ApmiraL FIELD: Recruit from the 
land schools. 

Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: 
But, even supposing they did that, they 
could not force all the boys who were 
put on these ships to go to sea. 

ApmiraL FIELD: Take those who 
will volunteer. 
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Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE: He 


agreed they might improve the percent- 
age; but they could not insure that the 
whole number should go to sea. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman knew quite 
well that when many of these boys grew 
up and became useful at different occu- 
pations, the parents, who perhaps had 
been neglectful in earlier years, urged 
that they would be of great use at home, 
and thus an influence would be exerted 
in the direction of wishing the boys to 
come home and not to go to sea. That 
was a state of things which they must 
look to, and no suggestion of the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman could touch that 
part of the subject. He quite agreed 
that it was most desirable to make the 
best of the boys they had got. Then 
there was the question as to whether 
anything could be done in the way of 
interchange. The fact remained that 
the managers of these land schools had 
a very great objection to the system of 
interchange, because interchanging meant 
the giving of new lamps for old, giving 
the best boys and taking from ships the 
worst. That was not a process which 
commended itself to the minds of judi- 
cious managers of land schools. The 
managers had an unwillingness to fall in 
with the scheme suggested by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, and the Home 
Secretary had no power to compel them 
to consent to such a system of inter- 
change. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man said it was a very easy matter, and 
that all the Home Secretary had to do 
yas to threaten to withdraw the grant if 
the managers declined to accede to the 
demand made. He was not at all sure 
what the House of Commons would say 
to any responsible Minister of the Crown 
who used that kind of threat to people 
in the position of responsible managers 
such as the managers of industrial schools. 
What did it mean? It would mean 
that they would go to these managers 
with regard to the supply of men for the 
Mercantile Marine, and practically say 
to them—* We do not consider your posi- 
tion. We do not consider you at all. 
If you do not do what we want we will 
bring the industrial school system to a 
standstill until you consent.” Was it 
worth while running that risk? The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman knew quite 
well that, even if they brought pressure 
to bear upon the managers, in all proba- 
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bility it would only raise the percentages 
something like 10 or 20 per cent. Would 
a possible gain of 10 or 20 per cent. be 
such as to justify the Home Secretary in 
taking the drastic course suggested by 
the hon. and gallant Member ? He quite 
agreed that if anything could be done in 
reason it ought to be done by the Go- 
vernment to encourage and increase this 
system of interchanging ; and he could 
assure the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that the Home Secretary would only be 
too glad to avail himself of every oppor- 
tunity to use his influence in the direction 
indicated. He now came to the question 
of inspection, and he quite admitted 
there was a good dea. of force in many 
of the comments made by the hon, and 
gallant Member. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman suggested that distinguished 
Naval officers should be appointed to 
carry out a system of inspection. There 
were, at the present time, in command of 
the training ships distinguished Naval 
officers, and no complaint had been made 
of the way they performed their duties, 
In fact, he thought it was generally 
admitted that they discharged their 
duties in a most satisfactory and admir- 
able way. The officers in command of 
these ships included Commanders, Post 
Captains, Captains, and Rear Admirals. 
Who was to inspect the Rear Admiral ? 
It would be rather a difficult and delicate 
task to inspect a Rear Admiral. The 
hon. and gallant Gentleman said there 
yas no difficulty in the matter, and that 
if they applied to the proper quarter there 
were many gallant sailors who would 
give their services to carry out the duties 
required in inspection. But the duties 
of inspection at the present time were 
carried out ina very satisfactory manner. 
He was glad to find that no complaint 
had been made so far as the reformatory 
and industrial side of the matter was 
concerned. He agreed that a certain 
ease had been made out by the hon, and 
gallant Gentleman ; but, as far as he knew, 
there were no charges brought against 
the reformatory and industrial system as 
such. It was not alleged that the 
system was a bad one, or that it turned 
out boys unfit to be sailors. Quite the 
contrary. He took it that the boys who 
were turned out as sailors turned out 
extremely well, and made efficient seamen 
in the Mercantile Marine. He would 
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say that his right hon. Friend the Home 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
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Secretary had no objection to the ap- 
pointment from time to time, as occasion 
might arise, of Naval officers in high 
positions to go round these ships and 
report on their condition; and that, he 
thought, would meet the views of the 
hon, aud gallant Gentleman. He could 
assure him that, both in regard to the 
question of inspection and the more 
general question of the interchange of 
boys, the Home Secretary would be very 
glad to do all in his power to further 
the object the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man had in view. 

Commanver BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, as he understood the 
contention of his hon. and gallant Friend, 
it was that, the principle of evolution 
having gone so far as it had in connec- 
tion with these establishments something, 
might be done in regard to a larger 
number of these waifs and strays with a 
view to developing their taste in the 
direction of the sea. With that object 
in view, his hon. and gallant Friend had 
suggested, among other things, that some 
attention should be paid, if possible, te 
the nautical training of boys on board the 
various training ships; and he thought that 
the concession the Under Secretary had 
just made, that from time to time Naval 
officers should proceed to these ships for 
the purpose of inspecting the nautical 
part of them, was a very valuable con- 
cession which his hon. and gallant Friend 
would gladly accept. Another point to 
which his bon. and gallant Friend had 
drawn attention was the fact that only 
about 60 per cent. of the boys ultimately 
went to sea, and he very properly sug- 
gested as a reason for this that many of 
the boys seut to these ships were not 
sufficiently strong or healthy to under- 
take sealife. For his own part, he would 
suggest the advisability of a greater ex- 
tension of the present system ; and as the 
age limit was to be extended, might it 
not be possible to get two or three of 
these ships kept for the boys who really 
intended to go to sea? Of course, there 
were difficulties in the way of carrying 
out that suggestion, but he thought such 
difficulties were not insurmountable. He 
thought the Home Office would be doing 
a great service if, in conjunction with the 
management of these various ships, they 
could devise some scheme by which the 
available material they had in such 
large quantities might be more generally 
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used for turning these boys into useful 
sailors. He thought the House would 
be grateful to his hon. and gallant 
Friend for having brought this subject 
before them. He had made it his 
especial question for a considerable time, 
and it might be true, as the Under 
Secretary had said, that the slight 
increase of boys who had entered into 
the Marine Service was due to the 
solicitous interest his hon. and gallant 
Friend had taken in this matter, and he 
hoped his continued interest would tend 
to the benefit of the Marine Service. 
He thought that his hon. and gallant 
Friend had every reason to be satisfied 
with the result of the discussion so far 
as it had gone. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY  (Shef- 
field, Hallam) thought his hon. and 
gallant Friend had reason to be well 
pleased with the nature of the discussion 
which his Motion had elicited, and not 
least because it had drawn from the 
present Under Secretary a declaration 
of very sonnd doctrine. It would be 
a mistake to suppose that they had in 
these ships, either in quantity or 
quality, any very ideal material for the 
Mercantile Marine. The boys who went 
to these ships were drawn from a class 
whose moral and physical beginnings were 
not such as to produce the endurance 
and strength of mind and body which 
went to make an ideal sailor. His hon. 
and gallant Friend complained that in 
many of these institutions the staff was 
inadequate. But the numbers of the 
staff was not settled by the State, but 
by the managers of the ships them- 
selves. What they saw in the Motion, 
apart from the hon, and gallant Mem- 
ber's natural and pardonable desire to 
give increased employment to retired 
naval men—[ Admiral Firtp: No, no !] 
—if there was such a desire—no one 
present would find fault with it. But, 
apart from that, there was a desire to 
force the hands of the managers in respect 
of the expense of supporting these estab- 
lishments. It might be desirable to im- 
prove these institutions ; but possibly they 
would improve them out of existence. If 
they insisted on making them ideally 
perfect, they would, by these unreason- 
able requirements, drive them out of 
existence, and they would have to sub- 
stitute for them an elaborate system of 
State-managed institutions, and would 
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alienate thereby all the great fund of 
philanthropy and munificence by which 
such excellent results had been achieved. 
He could not but think it would be well 
to leave to the public-spirited individuals 
who managed these ships, to a large 
extent, the discretion which they now 
used so well, and so much for the public 


good. Of course, it was difficult to 
secure a greater number of the 
boys for sea service, because, as 
had been stated, there was a great 


deal of prejudice. These boys were not 
sent to the ships by the choice of their 
parents. Indeed, the committal might be 
contrary to the wishes of the parent, and 
a prejudice existed against sending the 
boys into the Marine Service. He was 
glad to hear that the Government had 
seen their way to making some con- 
cessions to his hon. and gallant Friend. In 
those days of rigid economy when the late 
Government was in power, he (Mr. Stuart- 
Wortley) was obliged to present to his 
hon. Friend on the occasion of his previous 
Motion a very much less favourable front. 
Of course it was obvious that it would be 
better for some purposes to have a Naval 
inspection of Naval institutions, But it 
must be remembered that there were 
schools on land equally special in their 
character. He wished to ask the Govern- 
ment a question. He supposed that the 
proposed inspection by a distinguished 
Naval officer, should it be brought about, 
would not mean a permanent increase of 
the establishment, but that it would be 
an inspection ad hoc, and would not 
supersede the inspection by the existing 
Inspectors. Personally, he set great store 
by the experience gained by the officer 
who inspected all schools alike. 

Mr. H. GLADSTONE: There will be 
no increase. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY 
said, he objected to the inspection 
by the Coastguard officer of some estab- 
lishment close by, for it was obvious 
that the local and limited knowledge which 
he could bring to bear would be of ex- 
tremely smali value. They wanted the 
trained experience of a man who had 
studied the system in all its workings all 
over the country. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, 
there was a considerable number of train- 
ing ships in his constituency, and in the 
execution of his duty he had obtained a 
good acquaintance with many of them, 
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He entirely agreed with the suggestions 
made by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Eastbourne and also by the hon, Member 
for Holderness as to the interchanging of 
boys from sea to land, and in the desire 
that there should be some change made in 
the system of inspection. He was the 
last man to say a word against the 
efficiency as Inspectors of ex-officers of 
Dragoons, as he happened to be an ex- 
officer of Drageons himself; but he could 
quite understand the hon. and gallant 
Admiral when he said that future sailors 
should be inspected by expert seamen 
rather than by officers of Dragoons or 
even by schoolmasters. Anybody who 
had ever inspected any of these training 
ships must have been struck by the 
extraordinary smartness and efficiency 
which always characterised the boys on 
board the bis. This was especially 
noticeable in the case of the training ship 
Shaftesbury, which was kept going by 
the School Board of London. In his 
opinion, the sailor-like conduct, smartness, 
and discipline which characterised all on 
board these ships were due to the super- 
vision of the Naval officers who com- 
manded them, and to the system of 
inspection which his hon, and gallant 
Friend objected to, but which he, for his 
part, hoped would not be altered. 


THE PAMIRS. 
*Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 


Regis) rose to call attention to the per- 
sistent withholding by Her Majesty's 
Government from the House of the 
Papers containing the official information 
and correspondence respecting the armed 
occupation by Russia of territories in the 
Pamirs in the neighbourhood of the 
northern frontiers of India, and to move— 


“That it is desirable that full informa- 
tion of the correspondence and negotia- 
tions, whether with the Russian Govern- 
ment, the Chinese Government, or the 
Afghan Government, respecting the armed 
occupation by Russian forces in July last of the 
Pamirs, should be laid before this House before 
any binding agreement or final settlement in 
regard to the matter is entered into by Her 
Majesty's Government.” 

He said many of them had become 
aware that history was now being made 
in these regions which would have an 
immediate effect on India, and which 
must ultimately have an influence on the 
final history of this country itself. It was 
in no spirit of hostility to the Govern- 
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ment, and still less to the Foreign 
Secretary, that he rose to call attention 
to the matter. In his opinion, the Foreign 
Secretary could hardly be matched in the 
present circumstances by any other 
statesman they could appoint to that post, 
and he did not believe, at any rate, that 
he could be surpassed. His belief was 
that the noble Lord would be rather 
pleased than otherwise to have his elbow 
jogged in pursuing that course of policy 
which he believed would be identical 
with that which he (Mr. Bowles) would 
also pursue. It was not against the 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs that he 
should make any complaint ; but it was 
against the system which delivered the 
Foreign Secretary bound hand and foot 
to the Prime Minister and to the Per- 
manent Clerk. To the Prime Minister 
to be utilised and guided in the interests 
of Party exigencies, and to the Per- 
manent Clerk to be controlled and guided 
according to the requirements and _ spirit 
of a bureaucracy which was not always 
animated by the supremest wisdom. 
The Pamir region was a large table-land 
lying on the northern side of our Indian 
Frontier ; it was a table-land measuring 
some 300 miles from north to south, 
broadly speaking —for it was difficult 
to find out what were its exact 
boundaries — and some 200 _ miles 
from east to west. It lay at an altitude 
of from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. 
It had been likened to a square mile of 
Sirius, and spoken of as both sterile and 
unproductive. That was a libel on the 
Pamirs. It was, as he should proceed to 
show, one of the most interesting 
countries in every respect on the face of 
the globe. Indeed, it was called, as 
many of them knew, the roof of the 
world. The traditions of the inhabitants 
assigned to it the honour of having been 
the original cradle of our race; but the 
locality of the home of our first parents 
had, however, been as much a matter of 
doubt and dispute as the birthplace of 
Homer or the right hon, Gentleman the 
First Lord of the Treasury. The history 
of this Pamir region was altogether in- 
teresting, and at a given moment he 
should call the attention of the House to 
it; for the present he would deal with 
the political aspect of this region. It lay 
on the northern frontier of India; the 
sovereign rights of it had hitherto, un- 
doubtedly, been always considered to 
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belong either to China, by right of the 
conquest of Kashgar, or to Afghanistan. 
Across what he would call the middle of 
the Pamir region there runs from east to 
west the River Murghab. North of this 
river Russia could, with some plausibility, 
claim certain rights by reason of having 
conquered tribes inhabiting that region ; 
but south of the river the only rights of 
sovereignty appertained to China and 
Afghanistan. It was perfectly true that 
the line of demarcation between these 
sovereignties had been a matter of dis- 
pute—and, indeed, was still a matter of 
dispute — but we had no right to 
settle what part of the country 
belonged to Afghanistan and what 
part to Russia or China. Just about 
a year ago a Chinese post was in 
occupation of Somatash, which was a 
small town on the west side of the Pamir 
region—for “pamir” meant “valley.” The 
Pamirs were nothing more nor less thana 
series of broad valleys closed in by low 
hills. At Somatash, as he had said, 
there was found in the spring of last 
year a Chinese post. The Afghans, 
prompted, as he believed, from India, 
tried to annex as much of the Pamirs as 
they could. The Afghans attacked the 
Chinese post and drove it out, 
and at the same time it was alleged 
(though he did not know with what 
truth) that other cruelties were inflicted, 
aad that certain of the inhabitants and 
chief men were sold into slavery. The 
Chinese, as might be expected, remon- 
strated with us in consequence of the 
acts of the Afghans, for whom 
they hold us properly to be re- 
sponsible. We entertained their re- 
monstrance, and thereby, as he contended, 
we admitted, or at any rate give a strong 
colour to, the Chinese claim to sovereignty 
over the Pamirs as far west as Somatash, 
If they had any right of sovereignty at 
all at Somatash, it must have extended 
thence to the east, where the Kashgar 
joined the Pamirs. We entertained the 
Representatives of the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and negotiations, he believed, were 
still going on between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the Government of China 
with reference to this subject. But, as in 
April of last year the Chinese were 
driven out by a superior Afghan force, so 
in July the Afghans were, in their turn, 
attacked and driven out of Somatash by 
a superior Russian force ; and, as far as 
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he could see and judge from the Russian 
Official Gazette, 15 Afghans were killed 
and the rest were taken prisoners. The 
Russian force occupied the place, and had 
continued in occupation of it from thai 
day to this. In addition to that, the 
Russian occupation had been extended 
to territories to the soutli-east and south- 
west of Somatash. It was inevitable 
that we should take much interest 
in the future welfare of India, and 


we were determined — whatever else 
we might doubt about —to maintain 
English authority in India, The 


Russian Government had extended 
far from the centre of their operations. 
It was impossible to overlook the fact 
that Russia was,on the east, encroaching 
on China, and, through the southern 
extremity of her Asiatic Empire, en- 
croaching upon the Pamir territory which 
belonged either to China or Afghanistan, 
Now, what was the explanation ? There 
was no doubt as to what the explanation 
was. It was impossible to have read 
any extract from a Russian paper deal- 
ing with the territorial policy of Russia in 
Asia without coming to the conclusion 
—the positive, absolute, undeniable con- 
clusion—that the reason of Russia’s 
approach to the confines of India was, 
that she might have the power of 
attacking England in Asia whenever 
England ceased to be sufficiently com- 
plaisant t> Russia in Europe. Having 
come to that conclusion, it naturally must 
suggest itself to all Members of the 
House —as it had suggested itself, 
he ventured to say, to the Seeretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs and to his 
Under Secretary —that we should in some 
way endeavour to stem this persistent 
and indefatigable advanee of Russia 
towards our Indian Frontier. The diffi- 
culty in the Pamir case lay in the 
fact that the encroachment was upon no 
territory of ours. It was either upon 
Afghan or Chinese territory, If we 
were to resist we could only do so 
by supporting the rights of China and 
Afghanistan, and seeing those rights we e 
duly maintained. He was aware it had 
been often said that the Pamirs were of 
no importance to us or anybody else— 
that it was a sterile region where men 
found it difficult to exist; where troops 
could not mareh, and that, therefore, 
whatever action Russia might take there 
we might leave the action disregarded 
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inasmuch as the region was unproductive, ; He had read these extracts because he 
sterile, and impossible to live in. The | was anxious once for all to get rid of the 


contention had been made that the 
sterility of the region supplicd us with 
sufficient protection. He wished once 
for all, to put an end to any notion of the 
kind, and to show the House by un- 
doubted testimony that the Pamirs were 
entitled to a very different character than 
was given to them by some politicians 
who wished to evade their responsibility. 
In the first place, the whole of this 
Pamir region from north to south was 
travelled through by Captain Littledale, 
accompanied by his wife. Mrs. Little- 
dale found no difficulty whatever in get- 
ting what was required, and a successful 
journey of that kind would hardly be 
possible in a barren, sterile region. He 
would quote a description of the Pamirs 
given in January, 1891, before the Im- 
perial Geographical Society at St. Peters- 
burg, by Captain Grombtchefski, who 
said— 

“The Pamirs are far from being deserts 
There are permanent populations living there 
summer and winter. The nomads of Central 
Asia, not being at all fastidious and thoroughly 
accustomed to severe conditions of life in the 
Pamirs, and having pastures for their cattle, 
would reconcile themselves to circumstances if 
the natural growth of population were not 
continually checked by the predatory raids of 
neighbouring and semi-independent Khanates.” 
Another traveller, M. Ximeénes, who was 
despatched last year by the Paris Com- 
mercial Geographical Society to Central 
Asia, to study the best routes leading into 
Thibet by way of Turkestan, had lately 
returned and delivered a lecture on the 
subject of his explorations. He said— 

“ This country is by no means so wild and 
miserable as has been asserted, and without 
certainly being a terrestrial paradise, it is not 
wanting in natural beauties and wealth, Its 
magnificent pasture-lands afford nourishment to 
herds of superb cattle and excellent mountain 
horses, and nature here offers many charming 
aspects, with its clear sky, majestic mountains, 
mighty glaciers, rapid torrents, azure lakes, and 
green plains.” 

Mr. ivanof said of this region— 

“ As we advance westwards across the Pamirs, 
descending, say, froma height of 9,000 ft. on 
the north and from one of 12,000 ft. on the 
south, we at once enter the region of forest 
growth, beginning with the creeper. With this 
we find the reed, and a little lower the rose, 
willow, birch, mountain poplar, and the 
bramble, which here attains the dimensions of 
a tree, invariably decorated with clematis ; the 
liquorice root, honeysuckle, spurge, and black 
currant. Side by side with this forest growth 
we find the cultivation of corn ; first barley 
next wheat.” 

Mr. Gibson Bowles 





notion that this region was one which we 
should consider as being uninhabited, 
sterile, bleak, and deserted. This region 
began to be occupied by Russia in July 
last. The occupation had continued 
throughout the winter, and this spring 
they were told by the newspapers the 
occupation was to be very largely in- 
creased, It was a fact that during the 
winter there had been 1,200 troops in the 
Pamirs. Two more battalions of Infantry 
and two batteries of Artillery had been 
despatched from the north-west to in- 
crease the Army of Occupation, and they 
were told that the advance guard of these 
reinforcements was to start last month, 
It might be assumed that at this moment 
large Russian forees were crossing the 
Pamir steppes. In taking measures to 
resist this Russian advance towards 
India, he hoped the Government would 
not fall into the mistake which had too 
often characterised our policy in the past. 
In 1838, and again in 1878, when resist- 
ing similar advances, we quarrelled, not 
with Russia, but with Afghanistan. 
What was ourduty towards Afghanistan ? 
In 1876 Lord Lytton said— 

“The moment we cease to regard Afghanistan 
as a friendly and princely allied State, what is 
there to prevent us from providing for the 
security of our frontiers by an umlerstanding 
with Russia, which might have the effect of 
wiping Afghanistan out of the map altogether ?” 
contained in that 

ought never to 


The suggestion 
was one that 
have entered the mind of a British 
statesman. As Lord Roberts had 
again and again pointed out, there was 
but one safe and sound and statesmanlike 
way of dealing with Afghanistan, It 
was by regarding it as the bulwark of 
India, and dealing with it as an inde- 
pendent State, always respecting the in- 
dependence of the country, and always 
being prepared, if necessary, to defend 
that independence against all comers, 
It was necessary also that they should 
pay due regard to the increasing import- 
ance of China—the most interesting 
country in the world, and one which 
had its politiea! and social system com- 
pleted centuries before other countries. 
China was the only country whieh had 
yet sueeceded, by the recovery from 
Russia of Kuldja, to use a somewhat 
vulgar figure, in getting a piece of butter 
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out of the Russian dog’s mouth, and China, 
therefore, was not a country to be de- 
spised. What he was afraid of was that 
the Foreign Secretary would be induced, 
unless he had a strong protest against it 
by Russia, to agree to a Delimitation 
Commission which should settle the 
boundaries of territories in which we 
had no authority, If there was to be 
such a Commission, he hoped it would 
be one in which would be represented 
not only England and Russia, but also 
the equally independent States of Af- 
ghanistan and China. He was inclined, 
however, to think it would be better to 
have no Delimitation Commission at all, 
and to leave the matter to be settled be- 
tween China and Russia. He could not 
agree that this was a matter which ought 
to be left entirely to the Foreign Office, 
because the Foreign Office had ocea- 
sionally made strange and startling mis- 
takes, notably in translation, In 1872 
Lord Granville wrote in the Despateh 
embodying the Convention with Russia of 
1872-3 and laid down the frontier of 
Afghanistan in these words— 

“For your Excellency’s more complete in- 
formation [| state the territories and boundaries 
which Her Majesty’s Government consider as 
fully belonging to the Ameer of Cabul, viz. : 
(1) Badakshan, with its dependent district 
Wakhan from the Sarikal (Wood's lake) on the 
East to the junction of the Kokcha river with 
the Oxus (er Penjah) forming the northern 
boundary of this Afghan province throughout 
its entire extent.” 

It was impossible to understand this 
paragraph, and the reason was that 
there was a line omitted in it, 
which should have been there. In 
this paragraph which assumed to lay 
down the boundary between Afghanistan 
and Ressia the only essential point, the line 
of boundary, the line of the Oxus, was 
omitted. They knew that omissions were 
constantly made in Foreign Office de- 
spatches as presented to the House. They 
had usually totake such informationas the 
Foreign Office gave ; but in this instance 
he complained that they had no informa- 
tion at all, This system amounted, in 
fact, to a request to the House to con- 
tinue to rely on secret diplomacy, But 
it was through relying on secret diplo- 
macy that the first Afghan War arose. 
He did not see why they should rely on 
that method any longer. He could under- 
stand its advantages to countries that had 
conspiracies to carry through and that 
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desired to take other men’s land ; but for 
them it was not only not required, but 
was mischievous. He believed it was 
not only possible but desirable to keep 
the British people informed of the con- 
duct of their own affairs ; for then, and 
then only, would they be found behind 
the Foreign Minister when the day of 
stress came. He hoped the Under 
Secretary would be disposed to give the 
House some further information before 
any absolute and binding engagement 
was entered into on this subject. 

*Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir E. Grey, Northumberland, Ber- 
wick): The hon, Member has complained 
of the method of presenting Foreign 
Office despatches, I do not propose to 
follow him intoancient history. As I have 
stated in answer to questions, it is 
sometimes necessary for the Foreign 
Office to make omissions in despatches. 
If everything that is received were 
published it would be necessary for the 
Foreign Office to receive much less in- 
formation than it does. I have also 
stated already that it is not the practice 
to make alterations in despatches, and it 
is certainly not the practice in making 
any omissions to do anything to invali- 
date the sense of the papers, or to make 
any omission which would tend to mis- 
lead the House either as to the facts of 
the case or the intentions of the Secre- 
tary of State. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: It has 
been done, 

*Sin E. GREY: I do not propose to 
follow the hon. Member into the past. 
I am speaking of the present state of 
the case. I need not follow the hon. 
Gentleman in his statement as to the 
natural history and character of the 
Pamir, He gave us a very flowery de- 
scription of the country; but I would 
remind the House that that is a deserip- 
tion of the country in summer. The 
hon. Member did not say what it is like 
in winter, nor how long the winter lasts. 
I can assure the hon, Gentleman that as 
regards the interests of both China and 
Afghanistan every care will be taken by 
the Government to give them full attention 
in any negotiations that may take place. 
There is not the slightest intention to 
leave out of sight any claim which these 
countries may put forward, nor in the 
least degree to ignore the fact that they 
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have great interest in the question of any 
frontier on the Pamir. But this country 
has very great interests in any delimitation 
of boundary there also. I venture to 
say at the present stage of the question 
the House will be unanimous in feeling 
that, as Russia is the Power that has 
lately been moving in that part of the 
world, negotiation with Russia is the 
proper method of seeking a settlement 
of any difficulties. At the present mo- 
ment negotiations with Russia are pro- 
ceeding. If Papers were to be laid, as 
the hon. Member asks should be done, at 
the present time they would = un- 
doubtedly tend to interfere with those 
negotiations. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I did not 
suggest that they should be immediately 
laid, but before any final settlemeut was 
arrived at. 

*Sirn E. GREY: The question of 
laying Papers is one about which it is 
impossible to make any definite promise 
until negotiations have arrived at a cer- 
tain stage. According to the Motion on 
the Paper, the hon, Member asks for in- 
formation as to the “armed occupation 
by Russian forces in July last.” At the 
present time, as I have said, negotiations 
with Russia are proceeding in a satis- 
factory manner, and nothing would be 
more calculated to delay the peaceful 
issue of those negotiations than to fur- 
nish the information asked for in his 
Motion. If we were to publish them it 
might be regarded as an unfriendly act. 
The negotiations cover a long period of 
time, because it is necessary that we 
should obtain accurate information not 
only of the geographical, but of the 
ethnographical circumstances of these 
regions. If you are going to make hard- 
and-fast Treaties you must have a perfect 
knowledge of the details, not only of the 
geography of the place, but also of the 
tribes and populations occupying the 
different districts. Every means will be 
taken to arrive at a perfect knowledge of 
these details, and I hope that when we 
have arrived at that knowledge a binding 
agreement will result through the joint 
action of all the parties interested. The 
House will naturally feel that assurances 
should be given on one point. While we 
are arranging the bases for a Commission 
of Inquiry to take place on the spot, we 
ought to have some «assurance that the 
Russians will not use the interval for 
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further operations. Russia has, it is 
true, left a detachment in the country; 
but the foree is very small, falling 
far short, I think, of the number 
stated by the hon. Member. It is a 
mere detachment or post for the winter, 
and the British Government have 
been assured that no members of the 
detachment will go out in parties of more 
than two or three, and that no active 
operations will be undertaken. So far 
as our information goes, the force is 
certainly not one to be used for any 
effective purpose, and, as I say, we have 
received a solemn promise that it will not 
be so used. We have also been assured 
in the most explicit manner that during 
this year, while negotiations are pending, 
no further expedition or reinforeemeuts 
wiil be sent to the Pamirs. I must ask 
the House to rest contenc with that 
assurance, and I can only say that there 
is every prospect that while there will 
be no further active operations or advance 
in the Pamirs, the negotiations, of a per- 
feetly friendly character, will be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. I must, 
therefore, ask the House not, at the 
present time, to press any demands or 
requests which are in any way likely to 
endanger the safety of the negotiations, 

It is the object of the Government to 
preserve and protect in every way the 
peaceful and satisfactory character of the 
negotiations which, we hope, will lead to 
a solution satisfactory to the interests of 
this country, of Russia, of China, and of 
Afghanistan. 

*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith): The House will have 
heen very glad to hear the state- 
ment made by the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. I> understand him to 
say this—that negotiations are in an 
advanced state of progress for a Com- 
mission, not in the eharacter of a De- 
limitation Commission, but in the charaec- 
ter of a Commission of Inquiry, which 
would acquire geographical, historical 
and ethnologieal knowledge with regard 
to this very little known region of the 
Pamirs, and, pending that arrangement, 
that the Russian Government have given 
a promise that no further troops will be 
moved into the Pamirs. If that is the 
state of affairs, I think that my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Gibson Bowles) may rest 
well satisfied with the assurance which 
he has received and the House also 
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But, at the same time, I think it is well to 
remind the House what I think the House 
is already acquainted with—namely, that 
an assurance was given last year by the 
Russian Government to this Govern- 
ment that no expedition was contem- 
plated in the Pamirs in that year. Well, I 
do not know by what means, but there 
seems to have arisen some misunder- 
standing, I suppose either on our part 
when we had received the assurance, or 
on the part of the Russian Government 
in giving it. Some misunderstanding, I 
presume, took place; but, at all events, 
what happened was this—that a con- 
siderable force of Russians did go into 
the Pamirs, their numbers being esti- 
mated at from 300 or 400 to as many 
as 1,200. We have reason to believe 
that a certain number of that force 
remained in the Pamirs during the 
whole of the summer and part of the 
winter; but, however that may be, I 
hope that the Foreign Secretary will on 
this occasion have satisfied himself 
fully that the assurance given by the 
Russian Government is sufficient ; and 
if that be so, then I think it would be 
undesirable to press Her Majesty's 
Government, in the present state of 
negotiations, to produce any Papers upon 
the matter. I have no doubt that the 
Foreign Office could produce a consider- 
able number of Papers which would give 
information relating to past events in the 
Pamirs which have occurred during the 
last few years. But this, Ido not think, 
would satisfy either my hon. Friend or 
the House; they would be aucient 
history. As to the production of Papers 
as they arrive, of course I think my hon. 
Friend must see that it is perfectly im- 
possible to carry on any negotiations if 
from day to day, or from week to week, 
or even from mouth to month, Papers as 
received by the Foreigu Office are pro- 
duced and laid upon the Table of this 
House. It is the Foreign Office which is 
negotiating, and with them rests the 
responsibility of negotiating. It would 
not be right in any sense that that 
responsibility should be divided by the 
constant production of Papers in this 
House. The House is not in a position 
to carry on negotiations. Should disputes 
arise the Foreign Office would say—* We 
have laid all our materials before you. If 
there is any cause of complaint the re- 
sponsibility rests with you, the House of 
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Commons, because at the time you were 
able to lay your finger upon it you did 
not call attention to this particular 
question.” These matters are left with 
Her Majesty’s Government, aud my hon, 
Friend knows as well as anybody else 
that it is impossible to raise questions 
upon negotiations as they proceed. I 
would like also to bear out what the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs said 
was the practice of the Foreign Office 
with regard to the production of de- 
spatches. During the short time I was 
at the Foreign Office the practice was 
this—that, of course, certain parts of 
despatches were omitted in presentation 
to the House. It would be obviously 
impossible to lay the whole of every 
despatch before the House. Whenever that 
occurred, in the Blue Book the despatch 
was always headed “ Extract,” so that the 
House and the country was informed that 
the despatch was not the whole despatch 
as received, but only a part. I can say 
that, certainly during the time I was at 
the Foreign Office, on no occasion was 
any despatch altered in such a way as to 
in any degree whatever alter the sense of 
the despatch. Ido not say that there 
were not at times the omission from 
certain sentences of words which had 
become unnecessary, such as “and,” 
“ therefore,” ete., and some other words to 
make the sense run properly. But in 
no despatch that I can remember—and I 
think I can say that was the general 
practice—in no despatch was the alteration 
of a substantial character, so as to alter 
inany degree the meaning of any despatch. 
Then my hon. Friend drew attention to 
the very remarkable circumstance of a 
despatch as it stands in the Blue Book of the 
17th October, 1872, in which Lord Gran- 
ville wrote to Lord Augustus Loftus, de- 
fining at that time what Her Majesty's 
Government considered to be the proper 
limits to Afghanistan. I believe my 
hon. Friend is perfectly right in the con- 
clusion which he has drawn with regard 
to that particular despatch. In the 
printing of the despateh one line has 
been dropped out. I do not think it ever 
came to my knowledge, but it is clear 
that the mistake arose in the printing ; 
that I think is a very probable explana- 
tion. Certainly it is a curious cireum- 
stance ; but it is clear upon reading the 
despatch that one line has dropped out, 
alhough, I confess, it does not seem to 
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me to make very much difference to the 
sense. The grammar is not as good as 
might have been expected from Lord 
Granville; but, on the whole, I think it is 
perfectly clear what was meant by the 
despatch even as it stands in the Blue 
Book at the present time. After the 
assurance we have had, and the statement 
which has been made by the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, I think 
the House may rest content and leave 
the matter as it now stands. 


*Sir R. TEMPLE (Surrey, Kingston) 
said, he did not wish to ask for any 
Papers, and he did not mean to give the 
slightest trouble to the Government in 
this case. He heartily joined in the 
commendations the hon. Member for 
Lynn Regis (Mr. Gibson Bowles) had 
bestowed on the Foreign Department of 
the present Government. There had 
been remarkable instances lately in Eas- 
tern Africa of the admirable character of 
he foreign policy of the Government ; 
and, with all respect, he might say that 
they had had a signal proof of it in the 
speech of the Prime Minister last 
night. If further proof were needed it 
would be found in the excellent 
reply which had just been given by the 
hou. Baronet the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs. As he (Sir R. Temple) 
had known and studied the country of 
the Pamirs very closely as a high Indian 
official for many years, he felt that as 
this subject had been brought forward by 
the hon. Member for Lynn Regis he 
could not altogether remain silent. He 
would not attempt to follow the hon, 
Member into his geographical disquisi- 
tions, nor would he deal with the 
historical facts touched on; but he 
would endeavour to give the House some 
idea of the geographical condition of this 
important tract, negotiations as to which 
he was happy to learn were now pending. 
What was the country of the Pamirs ? 
The Pamirs consisted of a great central 
upland tract, the boss of the shield of the 
Asiatic Continent, so to speak. It was 
one of the loftiest tableland or plateaux 
in the world, and had been termed, 
familiarly, “the roof of the world.” It 
was the “no man’s land” of Asia, and in 
itself it was not a very desirable posses- 
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sion. The question, however, to-day 
was, by what nations was it surrounded ? 
Might he explain to the House what its 
surroundings are? This “no man’s land ”” 
was bounded on the west and north- 
west by the Russian dominions in Asia, 
on the north-east and east by the 
Chinese Empire, and on the South partly 
by India or Cashmir and partly by 
Afghanistan. Hence it followed that 
this “no man’s land” thus situated be- 
tween four ambitious neighbours—or, if 
Afghanistan were regarded as British 
or within the British Protectorate, three 
ambitious neighbours—would be from 
time to time enroached upon by each of 
the three. Russia had begun that pro- 
cess, and now some kind of partition by 
delimitation was necessary. 6ut before 
he touched upon the Russian or British 
interests he would say a word as 
to the physical geography of the 
place. This was a very vast tract, 
of various altitudes and various zones of 
fertility or of barrenness. It was, as a 
rule, an uninhabited and comparatively 
barren tract, as had been already stated 
by the hon. Baronet the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, it was subjected to a 
very long and severe winter. But during 
the three or four summer months when the 
snow cleared away it afforded splendid pas- 
turage such as that which was known in 
Switzerland as a perfect Alp. Of course 
it was sparsely populated; though it had 
some fruitful places, as mentioned by the 
Member for Lynn Regis. But though, as 
a rule, it was not traversed by formed 
roads fit for the passage of an army, yet 
it was quite possible for skilful military 
leaders to arrange for the passage of their 
troops through or round some portion of it. 
So much for the physical character of the 
country. Now, what were the respective 
interests of Russia and England in this 
extraordinary territory. If he might say 
so without an undue disregard of the 
susceptibilities ofa friendly Power, Russia 
had no interest whatever in the Pamirs 
except as a possible passage to Afghanis- 
tan, and it might be said that every step 
which she took in that direction 
was a step towards India, and was 
meant to be a menace to England. It 
was a menace to England through India, 
or, more indirectly, perhaps, through 
Afghanistan, and that being the case we 
were bound to guard against the advance 
of Russia in that quarter. Russia was 
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gradually approaching bit by bit from 
the north and north-west, and every 
step she so took was so much ground 
made good in her possible advance 
towards India—and this had relation not 
to any Asiatic advantage, as the country 
was not worth taking or keeping, but to 
possible complications in Europe and 
other parts of the world. Now, what 
exactly was the interest of England ? 
This region was bounded on the south 
and south-east, or rather the eastern half 
of the southern boundary of the Pamirs 
adjoined territories belonging to England, 
and the western haif of this southern 
boundary belonged to Afghanistan. The 
south-east frontier consisted of a tract of 
territory belonging to the Maharajah of 
Cashmir that was the most difficult in 
the world for the passage of troops, the 
lowest pass over the mountains being 
16,000 ft. above the level of the sea, or 
higher than the top of any mountain in 
Europe, while there were one or two of 
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the passes which went up to 17,000 ft. or | 


18,000 ft. These passes were well known 
to the military leaders of India, and the 
well-known officer, Sir Douglas Forsyth, 
traversed them on his mission to Kashgar. 
We might be quite sure that no Russian 
force would ever advance in that par- 
ticular direction ; but, on the other hand, 
the House must not suppose that there 
was no danger in that direction, because 
the appearance of Russian forees descend- 
ing from those passes from the southern 


part of the Pamirs would give rise to | 


great alarm in Cashmir. But, as re- 
garded the western half of the southern 
boundary of the Pamirs, which directly 
touched Afghanistan, the most danger 


was there to be apprehended, because the | 


Pamirs were there at their lowest. The 
most traversible passes were found in the 
western parts of the Pamirs, and this 
country touched on Balkh, the Bactria of 
the ancients, and reached as far as the 
Oxus. Then the passes dviding the 
Oxus Valley from Afghanistan had been 
traversed by military forces hundreds of 
times, and Alexander the Great had 
marched through them. A descent on 
Cabul in this direction would be easy, 
and there would be nothing more caleu- 
lated to alarm and to terrify Afghanistan 
than the establishment of Russian 
military posts in the south-western corner 
of the Pamirs. He must say, therefore, 
on behalf of the country and the Empire 
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to which he belonged, that he earnestly 
hoped—nay, he was sure—that in the 
negotiations that were about to be entered 
into by such able men as our present 
Foreign Secretary and his Representative 
in the House of Commons we should 
| insist that that part of the Pamirs should 
by: strict delimitations be kept out of the 
Russian sphere of influence, and within 
that of Afghanistan. With the view to 
the protection of Afghanistan, and con- 
sequently of India, Afghanistan being 
our bulwark against the advance of 
Russia, we must insist upon the delimita- 
tion of the Pamirs. ‘These, he submitted, 
were the considerations which should 
guide us in our negotiations for this 
delimitation. He desired to say nothing 
about details. He merely wished to 
state these general principles, because the 
people of England ought to understand 
them, and because it was important that 
| Russians should know that Englishmen 





|\did know them, and that Russia 
should be aware of the fact that 
jher advances were well observed 


and understood by the British public 
and by the House of Commons. He 
earnestly hoped that the delimitation 
to which he had referred would 
|speedily carried out. He could not join 
|in the opinion that we ought to leave 
| either China or Afghanistan to negotiate 
/separately with Russia, for that would 
| be leaving the lambs to negotiate with 
'the wolves. Nobody supposed that we 
ishould take a single inch of the 
| Pamirs for ourselves; but we were 
beund to guard the interests of our Allies 
| —China whom we thought we could 
| 


be 


trust—and Afghanistan. He was afraid 
that it was too late to prevent Russia 
taking, at least, a portion of this tract. 
|The House would bear in miud that this 
question was quite separate from that 


| 

lof the delimitation of the frontier 
(between Afghanistan and the Merv 
| dominions, which had been earried out 


with some suecess, but with little regard 
for the rights of England, and which 
would result in giving Russia a great 
}advantage if ever war were to break out 
| between the two Empires, which God 
| forbid ! Let them all breathe the aspira- 


tion that a good Providence might, in 
the delimitation of the Pamirs, pro- 


tect the interests of England for the 
benefit of the hundreds of millions of 
human beings under her rule. 








PURCHASE DEPARTMENT OF THE IRISH 
LAND COMMISSION, 
OBSERVATIONS. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.) said, 
he wished to call attention to the arrears 
of business in the Purchase Department 
of the Irish Land Commission, and the 
method adopted of disposing of business. 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland would, 
doubtless, admit that the question of the 
Land Commission was one of great im- 
portance, and he (Mr. T. W. Russell) 
could not possibly let slip this oppor- 
tunity which had fallen to him of re- 
ferring to it. He did not intend in any 
way to discuss the policy of land pur- 
chase itself. He desired for a few 
moments to call attention to the delay in 
the Court of the Land Commission in 
carrying out the manifest intentions of 
Parliament. He wished to bring to the 
attention of the House two cases which 
had come under his own personal cog- 
nizance, As soon as he had placed his 
Notice on the Paper he had received a 
letter, dated from Ballinasloe, stating 
that the writer inherited in 1887, on the 
death of a relative, a small estate some 
12 miles from that town. In 1888 he 
effected a sale of the whole property 
to the occupying tenant on easy 
terms, adding to the holding a large 
grazing farm. The sale was, in due 
course, approved by the Land Commis- 
sioners. Now,after five years had come 
and gone, the purchase money had not 
been lodged. He was resident in the 
Province of Quebec, and was, at the 
present time, paying his second visit to 
this country for the purpose of winding 
up his affairs, and he could see little 
prospect of an early release from his 
difficulties. This was an example of a 
state of things which existed in hundreds 
of cases, He did not blame the 
Land Purchase Acts, but the real 
difficulty lay in the red tape that bound 
the office and the officials of the Land 
Commission. The second case to which 
he referred was with reference to an 
agreement dated December 1, 1888, for 
the purchase of land on the estate of 
Sir William Verner, in County Tyrone. 
There were some 1,300 or 1,400 tenants 
on the estate, and though an agreement 
had been arrived at, the lands had not 
yet been vested in the tenants. To his 


own knowledge, an enormous amount of 
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friction and difficulty was taking place 
on this estate. The two instances he 
had quoted were sample cases. He 
would now call attention to the official 
Return obtained from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Jackson) when Chief Secretary, up to 
May, 1892. He would separate the 
figures under the Ashbourne Acts from 
the figures referring to the Act of 1891, 
because the delay he complained of had 
been entirely under the Ashbourne Acts, 
there not having as yet been time for 
much delay under the Act of 1891. The 
applications received up to December 31, 
1891, were 25,869 in number, and 
£10,000,000 in amount. He found that 
up to the same date the amount issued 
to 18,263 applicants had been £7,466,619. 
There were then pending 7,606 applica- 
tions for £2,533,381. The estates not 
inspected by the valuers were only eight 
in number, showing that the delay was not 
occasioned by inspection. The numbers 
not sanctioned were 2,445. The num- 
bers sanctioned but not vested in the 
tenant purchasers were 6,356. The ap- 
plications in respect of which the ad- 
vances had not yet been issued were :—In 
1886, 13 ; in 1887, 77; in 1888, 267 ; in 
1889, 1,107; in 1890, 1,593; and in 
1891, 1,937, making a total of 4,994. 
Now, as only eight estates had not been 
inspected by the valuer, the House would 
see that the delay had occurred in the 
office of the Land Commission. He 
knew the answer that would be made. 
It would be said that the rules of the 
Court had not been observed by the 
vendors—that was to say, the landlords 
who were anxious to sel! had net properly 
proved their title, and the Commission had 
not had time to examine into the titles. 
Well, if the Commission wanted further 
legal assistance to enable the titles to be 
looked into they could easily appoint one 
or two temporary examiners. There 
were plenty of lawyers doing nothing in 
Dublin—the Four Courts were full of 
them. As to landlords not being able to 
prove their titles, he thought it was per- 
fectly reasonable to ask that a time should 
be fixed by the Land Commission by 
which the landlord must prove his title. 
The real cause for the delay in the pro- 
ceedings of the Commission was, however, 
not to be found in the examination of 
title, but in the fact that the Land Coim- 
missions had constituted themselves 
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Judges. Everything had now to be done 
by counsel or solicitors. No doubt 
counsel and solicitors were very estimable 
men, but this work was never intended 
for them. Parliament had never meant 
that every vendor or purchaser should be 
muleted in costs for motions at every 
step in the progress of a transaction 
under the Act. In his opinion, the law- 
yers had got more out of these Land 
Acts than anyone else. Many of the 
matters which now came before the Com- 
mission in the form of motions could 
easily be dealt with by letters without 
the intervention of counsel and solicitors 
at all. As regarded the Act passed in 
1891, the procedure was getting into the 
same rut as that under the Ashbourne 
Acts, only more so, because it was a much 
more complicated Act to administer. Up 
to the 31st January, 1893, there had been 
2,948 applications for loans under the 
Act of 1891 for an aggregate amount of 
£991,195. Of these, 1,257 applications 
for £482,082 had been provisionally sane- 
tioned, whilst only 447 for £159,570 had 
been issued. His desire was not to em- 
barrass the Government or to take up 
the time of the House, but to get an 
expression of opinion that the wheels 
of this institution must go round more 
quickly ; that the intentions of Parlia- 
ment must not be frustrated by red 
tape ; and that the Commissioners must 
relinquish the dignity of Judges and go 
back into the position of heads of Depart- 
ments. 

*Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Mortey, Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne): I do not find any fault 
whatever with the hon. Member for call- 
ing the attention of the House to this 
subject, and I am glad that he has not 
attempted to widen the area of discussion 
by commenting upon the policy of pur- 
chases generally or the provisions of the 
Act of 1891, or attempting to show why 
that Act is not more largely and gener- 
ally operative than it is at the present 
time. Iam as strongiy in favour as is 
the hon. Member of the rapid facilitation 
of purchase operations, As the House 
knows, the Land Commission is not a 
Department under the Irish Government, 
but a Department with a large—almost 
an entire—measure of independence ; and 
although the Representative of the Irish 
Government in this House has to answer 
for it and to convey to the House informa- 





tion from the Commission, the Irish Go- 
vernment are not themselves responsible 
for anything done or not done by the Com- 
mission. They themselves very properly 
claim a large measure of independence, 
and I, for one, have no intention of inter- 
fering with it. At the same time, I feel 
that there is no harm, but good, in a Re- 
presentative of the Irish Executive ex- 
pressing any opinion he may have formed 
upon the success or failure which marks 
the operation of the Commission. 
Whether the two cases which have been 
brought forward by the hon. Member as 
sample cases are really samples I do not 
know. Of course, he will not expect me 
to be acquainted with the particulars of 
individual eases. I will, however, lay 
the facts he has mentioned before the Come 
mission, and I daresay they will have 
some explanation to offer. As to the 
proposition laid down by the hon. Mem- 
ber—namely, that the proceedings of the 
Land Commission have been characterised 
by the airs of a Judicial Court, I cannot, 
with all my respect for the Commissioners 
and all my appreciation of the energy 
with which they have discharged their 
duties, conceal the fact that lam entirely 
of the same mind as the hon. Member. 
I have some reason to believe that even 
within the Land Commission itself, a 
feeling has grown up latterly that the 
judicial character which has been attached 
to its proceedings has, on the whole, been 
varried, perhaps, rather too far ; and I 
believe that the Commissioners are, at 
present, engaged in doing their best to 
discover methods which will make the 
Department that which, in my opinion, it 
was distinctly the intention of Parliament 
to make it—namely, mainly and largely an 
administrative body. At the same time 
we must allow that the Commissioners 
have considerable difficulties to encounter, 
and that no rough and ready and summary 
method of proceeding would be desirable 
if it led to the summary disposal of cases 
which ought not to be dismissed without 
a long and patient inquiry. We must 
take care that in urging on the Land 
Commissioners an acceleration of their 
rate of progress we do not hurry them 
intoimpatient and, itmay be, random dis- 
posal of cases merely for the sake of 
avoiding the appearance of delay. The 
hon. Member has, I think, fairly enough 
described the reasons the Commissioners 
gave for the enormous interval of time 
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which elapses before the making of an 
agreement and the filing of an application 
on the one hand and the ultimate allocation 
of the funds on the other. The Com- 
missioners urge that the delay does not 
take place on inspection, and the hon. 
Meinber very candidly assents to that pro- 
position. The explanation, according to 
the Commission, is that agreements are 
constantly brought before them which are 
badly, carelessly, and informally prepared, 
Such agreements have to be put into 
order, and that is a process which takes 
time. Then the Commissioners have to 
make necessary inquiries into evidence of 
title and to make requisitions as to title. 
These are processes which, asany Member 
of the House who has had anything to do 
with conveyances of property must be 
aware, are processes which take time, al- 
though the counsel and _ solicitors 
engaged may do their best to accelerate 
the operation. The Commissioners 
also have many disputes on agrarian 
questions and difficulties with regard to 
turbary. Another allegation is that 
the non-payment of interest is a frequent 
cause of delay. How far all this may 
be an adequate and satisfactory explana- 
tion I am not now called upon to decide ; 
but I am bound to say, and I am glad to 
be able to say, that the Commissioners 
recognised that there has been a tardiness, 
although they contend that it has been 
inevitable, in carrying out these opera- 
tions. They assure me that they are 
doing their very best, by resorting to 
quicker methods, to extend the adminis- 
trative character of their proceedings as 
far as possible, and to diminish the Court 
formalities which the hon. Member has 
described. I confess, as the subject has 
been raised by the hon. Member, that I 
believe, when all this has been done, the 
Land Commission has work cast upon it 
which, as far as I am able to gather from 
not a very long experience of Irish 
government, it was not originally meant 
by Parliament to do, and which I am sure 
must interfere to some extent with that 
which is, undoubtedly, the proper and 
peculiar work of the Commissioners. I 
am not going into details now, but I want 
to call attention to what I consider two 
interruptions of the work proper of the 
Land Commission. In the first place, an 
Agricultural Department has been con- 
stituted by the Commission. I should be 


the last person in the world to say a word 


Mr. J. Morley 





in disparagement of the excellent work 
which has been done by that Department. 
The survey which the very able officer 
who is at the head of that Department is 
continually making is one of the greatest 
value, and I believe the whole of the 
work done by the Department is ex- 
tremely valuable; but I am a little 
doubtful whether the constitution of the 
Department was within the powers con- 
ferred by the Statute. I do not wish, as 
Ihave said, to undervalue the work of 
the Department, but I believe the time 
will come when it will be found desirable 
to concentrate the work of the Land 
Commission, and I believe the tendency 
of things must be more and more to show 
that an Agricultural Department ought 
to be constituted in Ireland on the same 
lines as the Department which has been 
constituted in England. There is, how- 
ever, a second interruption of the work 
proper of the Land Commission. I refer 
to the relations established by the Act of 
1891 between the Land Commission and 
the Congested Districts Board. As more 
than one hon. Gentleman in the House is 
aware, those relations are exceedingly 
close ; and, whether we look at it from 
the point of view of the Land Commis- 
sion or from that of the Congested 
Districts Board, I do not believe such 
relations can be regarded as perfectly 
satisfactory. The Land Commissioners, 
who hold their office by a judicial tenure, 
in the first place do the work of an 
Administrative Department indoors, and, 
in the second place, are told off to be an 
agency ancillary to an Administrative 
Department out-of-doors. I do not 
believe that that can possibly be a 
permanent arrangement; and I doubt 
whether the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Jackson), or the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion (Mr. A. J. Balfour), who had so 
much to do with the making of that 
arrangement, which may be — said 
to have been the best arrangement 
possible at the time, will consent 
to its being regarded as permanent. 
Iam not inclined to throw on the Con- 
gested Districts Board work that properly 
belongs to the Agricultural Department. 
It has a sphere of its own. It is too 
soon yet to appraise the operations of that 
Board, though it is not too soon to 
appraise the devotion and energy with 
which the gentlemen composing it give 
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themselves to its work. I feel that to 
make a total change in the character of 
that Board, by taking it away from all 
relations with the Land Commission, and 
by turning it into a Castle Board under 
the Irish Government and the Treasury, 
the time is not ripe, even if events 
ultimately shape themselves in that 
direction as the most convenient method 
of doing that work—which I am inclined 
to believe will ultimately be found to be 
the case. It would be better, both for 
that Board and the Land Commission, 
that the relations between the two bodies 
should be less close and dependent than 
they are. In the reorganisation of Irish 
administration—which, whatever may 
happen to projects now before Parlia- 
ment, cannot, I believe, be very long 
delayed—it will be found expedient and 
even indispensable to relieve the Land 
Commission of its extraneous work, both 
of the Congested Districts Board and of 
the Agricultural Department within its 
own walls, and to constitute a General 
Agricultural Department; leaving the 
Land Commission free for its own special 
work, which must for a long time to 
come, under whatever system Ireland may 
be governed, be of supreme and para- 
mount importance in the government of 
Treland. 

*Mr. JACESON (Leeds, N.): The 
reference which the right hon. Gentle- 
man has made te the organisation of the 
Department under discussion renders it 
necessary that I should say one or two 
words. First, I would deal with the 
question raised by the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Tyrone, who 
has always taken a great interest in the 
progress of everything that tends to 
facilitate the progress of the Land Com- 
mission. The accurate and interesting 
Return he has referred to keeps hon. 
Members of the House conversant with 
the work from time to time. I an- 
ticipated that there would be a marked 
progress seen in the Returns. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
knows that there was up to a certain 
time—and perhaps there has been even 
up to now—some delay, because the 
Commissioners dealing with land purchase 
were not interchangeable with those 


Commissioners dealing with land appeals. 
There was a certain date prescribed by 
the Act—I think it was June—— 





*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: There was 
no date. It was on the hearing of a 
certain number of appeals then pending. 

Mr. JACKSON : There was a date, 
because I remember a phrase used with 
reference to these cases. They were 
called “ The Pre-Junian Appeals.” 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Oh, yes! 

*Mr. JACKSON : I anticipated that 
these cases would be about now com- 
pleted. Therefore the Commissioners, 
who have hitherto been limited in dealing 
with these cases, will be to that extent 
liberated, and will be able to take their 
share in dealing with land purchase ; 
therefore we must expect that there will 
now be marked progress made. I am 
sure the Chief Secretary and the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone have accurately 
expressed the feeling of the House that 
the intention of Parliament is that the 
most rapid progress that can be made 
should be made with these cases, and 
land purchase facilitated as much as 
possible. The Chief Secretary has re- 
ferred to the Agricultural Department of 
the Land Commission, and I think, with- 
out expressing any opinion on the point 
raised—namely, that whether the time has 
arrived for the separation of the Agri- 
cultural Department from the Land 
Commission proper, the Chief Secretary 
will himself probably agree that in 
beginning the work, as it were, of the 
Agricultural Department in Ireland, 
there were obvious advantages in utilising 
the services of the persons connected 
with the Land Commissioners and with 
their Department, because they possessed 
the information, they were in touch with 
all the agricultural details, and it cer- 
tainly was not known to what extent 
the work undertaken by the Commission 
would be of advantage in Ireland. No 
doubt one of the Land Commissioners 
has given great attention, and I must 
add has shown great devotion to the 
work couneeted not only with the Agri- 
cultural Department of his own Com- 
mission, but also with the Congested 
Districts Board, and no will grudge the 
due meed of praise that ought to be 
given to the Commissioner for the valu- 
able service he has rendered in both those 
Departments. I had a feeling that the 
large amount of work he was taking in 
connection with the new Department 
might interfere with his more direct duty ; 
but I have never heard that that has 





been the case. It was thought that 
at some date, more or less distant, it 
might be desirable to set up an Agricul- 
tural Department in Ireland, such as 
exists for England. I would only point 
ont that that is rather a question for the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer than the 
Chief Secretary. 


An hon. Memper: For the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Mr. JACKSON: We have not an 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer yet, 
and I am afraid if the hon. Gentleman 
wishes to postpone his case till that date 
he will hardly give an immediate advan- 
tage to agriculture in Ireland. Up to 
the present the arrangement has saved 
duplicating a great deal of the work. As 
to the Congested Districts Board, no 
doubt the work has been of a tentative 
character. We lave been feeling our 
way to see whether it was possible, by 
the aid of experts that have been placed 
at the disposal of the Board, to see whether 
it would be possible to make some 
changes for the improvement of agricul- 
ture in Ireland. Nodoubt the Congested 
Districts Board has been doing valuable 
work in connection with the improvement 
of agriculture generally, and I hope that 
work may be carried on in its present 
form for some time to come in order that 
they may test whether it is practicable to 
carry on work by means of that Board or 
not. I should like to mention another 
subject here. I am afraid if I do not 
take this opportunity I shall lose the only 
chance I shall have for some time. I do 
not see the Postmaster General in his 
place—[The PosrmasteER GENERAL 
subsequently attended ]—but I desire to 
bring forward a question which is of 
some importance, I doso for two reasons— 
firstly, because I have been pressed to do 
so; and, secondly, because I think there 
is considerable danger from the system 
at present in operation of postmasters or 
sub-postmasters in different parts of the 
country 

*Six J. GOLDSMID (St. Pancras, 8.) : 
The right hon. Gentleman has a Notice 
ou the Paper dealing with the subject 
upon which he is proceeding to speak. As 
a question of Order, can the right hon. 
Gentleman interrupt the present discus- 
sion 7 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It is very ineon- 
venient for the right hon, Gentleman 
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to open a new subject, but he is perfectly 
within his right. 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL asked whether 
it would shut out hon. Gentlemen who 
desired to speak later on this particular 
question ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER : Certainly not. 

*Mr. JACKSON : There prevails a 
system which allows our postmasters and 
sub-postmasters—especially the latter— 
in different parts of the country to act as 
agents for other societies and for other 
businesses besides the Post Office. I need 
hardly dwell on the question of the im- 
portance to the people of this country of 
encouraging, as far as possible, the habits 
of saving and thrift which have been so 
much encouraged and developed by the 
Post Office Savings Banks, and I think 
the House will agree that when it is 
shown that the agencies carried on by sub- 
postmasters tend in any way to conflict 
with what is their duty to the Post 
Office, or in any way to divert the moueys 
of the thrifty poor from safe and reliable 
securities to securities which are other- 
wise than safe and reliable, it is the duty 
of the House to express its opinion and 
to bring to an end a system which has 
already been fraught with very great 
injury to a very large number of poor 
people whose savings have been lost. And 
therefore the House ought to express its 
opinion that this system ought to be put 
an end to at the earliest possible date. I 
do not desire to occupy the time of the 
House more than a few minutes, and I 
should like at once to say that I am very 
much obliged to the Postmaster General 
for the prompt manner in which he dealt 
with the cases which I thought it my 
duty to bring before him, and for causing 
an exhaustive and searching inquiry to 
be made, and in going further and enter- 
ing very largely into the question to 
ascertain the extent to which this prac- 
tice prevails throughout the country. 
The right hon. Gentleman was good 
enough to grant me a Return, which I 
am sorry has not yet been circulated to 
hon. Members of the House, showing 
in detail all the cases in which sub-post- 
masters of post offices act as agents for 
Building Societies, Investment Societies, 
Banks, or other institutions that are more 
or less competitive with the Post Office 
Savings Bank. I do not think, so far as 
I am able to ascertain, there is very much 
difference, in principle, or, perhaps, any 
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difference between the right hon. Gentle- 
man and myself as regards the desirability 
of separating, as far as it is possible to 
separate, the business of the Post Office 
from the businesses which compete with 
it, or businesses which conflict with it, 
and the duty which postmasters owe to 
him as their employer. Therefore, I do 
not think it will be difficult for the right 
hon. Gentleman to concede that which I 
propose to ask him to concede. In the 
course of my observations I do not desire 
to attack individuals; it is a system 
which I propose to attack, but it is neces- 
sary for me for that purpose to illustrate 
the system by examples of the extent to 
which these agency businesses may be 
earried, and which, I think, tend to prove 
conclusively that men acting in the posi- 
tion of postmasters or sub-postmasters 
take, not, as in some cases, one agency, 
but in other cases as many as eight or 
ten agencies, some of them, unfortunately, 
not only of a very doubtful character, but 
disastrous to them who put their money in 
them. In fact, the right hon. Gentleman 
himself has taken a very active part in 
the very philanthropic work of endeavour- 
ing to raise money to try to meet the 
suffering and the distress of some of these 
societies, and I am sure he will agree that 
it would be a little inconsistent that he 
should be at the same time collecting 
subscriptions to relieve the terrible dis- 
tress caused to these victims, and that 
the postmasters throughout the country 
shonld be taking steps which may tend 
to multiply those victims. I do not 
propose to go into any details as regards 
those particular societies, but I say this— 
we have experience of postmasters 
acting for such societies as the Liberator 
and the House and Land Investment 
Company. The result of these has been 
that the savings of a number of poor 
people have been absolutely lost, and I 
think it is our duty as far as we 
can to prevent a repetition of that. 
The Postmaster General will agree 
that no postmaster should act as 
an agent of «an insolvent or gam- 
bling institution. My point is this. 
The Postmaster General cannot discrimi- 
nate, and I do not think he ought to be 
called upon to discriminate, because it is 
not in his power to say beforehand which 
of these societies is solvent or which is 
insolvent ; and, therefore, the only safe 
course for the Postmaster General to 





take is to lay down an absolute rule that 
his postmasters shall not take business 
which conflicts either with their duty to 
him or his servants, or conflicts with the 
interests of the Post Office Savings Banks 
which are committed to their charge. In 
one case that occurred at Thirsk a cir- 
cular was issued by the postmaster, and 
I only mention this to illustrate the point 
which I wish to bring before the House, 
and it is this—It is easy to understand 
that the promoters of speculative and 
doubtful companies will very gladly seek 
out postmasters—knowing they must be 
valuable to them—in different parts of 
the country, in order to induce them to 
act as their agents. It is perfectly 
obvious that a postmaster, especially ina 
country district, who knows the trans- 
actions of the Post Office Savings Bank, is 
ina position, possibly better than any other 
man in the district, to know who are the 
people who are saving money, and, there. 
fore, most likely to invest in these 
societies. We ought not to allow our 
postmasters to be used by these specula- 
tive promoters in any such way in order 
to divert the moneys of the thrifty poor 
people from a real and safe security into 
very doubtful ones on the plea that they 
are giving actually more interest and 
more safety. In this particular case the 
postmaster of Thirsk, in April, 1891, 
issued a circular from the post office, 
stating— 

“The safest and best investments at the 
present day are the House and Land Invest- 
ment Trust (Limited), London, and the Libera- 
tor Building Society, where either small or large 
investments can be made, and 5 or 6 per cent. 
eventually received on the sum half-yearly, 
Mr. Jaques, postmaster of Thirsk, can safely 
recommend the above societies to his friends for 
investment, having been connected with them, 
both as shareholder and depositor, for 10 years. 
J. R. has no hesitation in saying that the House 
and Land Trust has been unrivalled both as 
regards its management and security and its 
permanent success, and J, R., therefore, recom- 
mends it to you as one of the most lucrative and 
safe investments of the present day.” 

With our subsequent knowledge of the 
safety of the security offered by these 
two investments, of course we know there 
was a little exaggeration in this. But I 
have only mentioned it because I thought 
it due to the postmaster of Thirsk to say 
that, wrong as he was, in my opinion, in 
issuing such a cireular at all in his 
capacity and in his position as post- 
master, wrong as he was in induciug—as 
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unquestionably he did induce—people 
who were saving and putting their 
money in the Post Office Savings Bank 
to put it into securities of that kind, I do 
not charge him for one moment with 
having done that with any knowledge of 
the facts ; and the best proof of that is 
that the man himself was a large loser 
by these securities. Therefore it is I say 
I do not attack individuals, and that my 
desire and object is to attack the system. 
The people in the district of Thirsk, I 
believe, have lost £12,000 by these two 
societies alone; and there are in this 
country, according to the Return which 
the right hon. Gentleman was good 
enough to give me, I think, some 60 
or 70 post offices where postmasters act 
as agents, and some of these act for a 
large number of these societies, and 
my object is to obtain from the Post- 
master General a declaration of his 
opinion that these should be put a 
stop to, and to learn from him the 
steps he proposes to adopt to try and 
put a stop to these agencies. These 
agencies not only result in such transac- 
tions as I have described, but they also, 
I think, in some districts, and certainly 
in some post offices, seriously interfere 
with the business of the office. It is not 
unatural that the postmaster, having 
several agencies, possibly bringing him 
in a larger income than the Postmaster 
General gives him, does rather favour 
that kind of business, to the exclusion, 
or, any rate, to the delay of the business 
of the Post Office proper. I do not think 
it is difficult for the Postmaster General 
to deal with this question, and I venture 
to submit, in conclusion, that the Post- 
master General ought to take steps at 
once to put a stop to those agencies im 
every case in which it can be done ; that 
he ought to take steps to deal with the 
remaining cases. I would venture to 
submit that it is possible for him to do 
this. He should say that in each case of 
all further appointments the postmaster 
should not be allowed to take any agen- 
cies of that kind. He might, in the 
second place, forbid these agencies in the 
case of all existing postmasters who are 
not agents already, and in regard to the 
ease of those who have already some 
existing agencies, the postmaster ought 
to take steps to terminate them at the 
earliest possible moment. I believe the 
Postmaster General is not unwilling to 


Mr. Jackson 





do that. I can quite understand that he 
desires to deal fairly and equitably with 
possible interests that have grown up, 
But the right hon. Gentleman will find, 
if he speaks out plainly on the subject, 
that his difficulties will disappear. He 
has many levers by which he can bring 
existing agencies to an end without 
delay. For instance, he is not bound to 
continue the post office in any particular 
house, or to continue any particular post- 
master who does not give all his time 
to the service of the Post Office. But 
even if the right hon. Gentleman does 
find any difficulty in dealing with the 
matter, I think he should not allow even 
an expenditure of money to stand in his 
way, because I believe he will effect a 
great improvement in the Service, and 
will prevent a repetition of the terrible 
disasters which have occurred in these 
different districts through the failure of 
these financial societies, if he will lay 
down rules which will prevent post- 
masters and sub-postmasters from acting 
as agents for sueh societies. 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL 
(Mr. A. Morey, Nottingham, E.): Ido 
not object at all to the tone of the right 
hon. Gentleman in bringing forward this 
matter. I think he has done very good 
service in calling the attention of the 
House to the incident which took place 
at Thirsk, which was the first case that 
brought the matter under public notice. 
But my attention had been called to the 
subject by previous cases, and I certainly 
was astonished, on investigating these 
eases, to find that these were governed 
by no definite rule on the subject. On 
the Motion of the right hon. Gentleman, 
a Return has been laid on the Table 
giving some details as to the postmasters 
whe areacting as agents for these societies ; 
but I have thought it necessary to call for 
further and more detailed information 
about the 60 or 70 towns mentioned in 
that Return, As regards the future 
policy of the Post Office in the matter, I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will 
agree with me in saying that there are 
difficulties in dealing with cases in which 
postmasters have been acting for years 
as agents for those societies, because 
there was no rule prohibiting them. I 
know of a case in which a postmaster, 
acting as agent for one of these societies, 
advertised the fact, and stated that the 
society gave a high rate of interest to 
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Post Office Savings Bank depositors, 
thereby holding out an inducement to the 
people of his district to divert their 
savings from the Post Office Bank to the 
society for which he was agent. I can- 
not tell the right hon. Gentleman now 
what decision may be arrived at ; but, at 
any rate, that decision will clearly define 
the positions in this matter of new post- 
masters aud of all postmasters who are 
not agents for these societies, and I 
shall be glad to consult with him as to 
the best way of testing the cases of Post- 
masters who have been acting as agents 
for these societies for years. 


Mr. DANE (Fermanagh, N.) said, he 
wished to say a few words on the subject 
brought forward by the hon, Member for 
South Tyrone with reference to the delay 
which had taken place in the office of the 
Land Purehase Commission in Dublin. 
If there was one matter which Irishmen 
of all classes and creeds were agreed 
upon, it was in reference to that 
scandalous delay. The hon. Member 


would be borne out when the facts came 
to be inquired into; but those cases were 
only typical of many thousands of others 
in Ireland where delay had taken place, 


to the great detriment of both parties — 


concerned, the detriment of the landlords, 
and also the serious detriment of the 
tenants who were desirous, in many parts 
of the country, of settling down and en- 
joying themselves on the farms. The 
hon. Member for South Tyrone, as far 
as he could gather, stated that the delay 
was due, in some measure, to the Land 
Purchase Commissioners assuming judi- 
cial functions which the hon. Member 
said were entirely out of keeping with 
the office they occupied ; and, as far as he 
could judge, the hon. Member's remarks 
received the approbation of the Chief 
Secretary for Lreland. As a member of 
the Irish Bar, who had practised in the 
Land 
say that the hon. Member had rather 
exaggerated his case, because he thought 
that any professional man who had prac- 
tise] in the Courts of either the late Mr. 
M‘Carthy, whose loss they all deplored, 
or the present Mr. Commissioner Lynch, 
certainly could not ascribe to either of 
those gentlemen an assumption of judi- 
cial functions, But he quite endorse | 


Purchase Department, he could | 


| 


| practised in 
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regarded the delay which had taken 
place in the Office. He did not know 
whether that delay was due entirely to 
what the hon. Member called red tapeism ; 
but he knew the opinion of solicitors 
and members of the Irish Bar who had 
those Courts, and that 


opinion was that the delay was caused 
entirely by the stinginess of the English 


‘the right hon. 
most 


| ning of the Office. 


Treasury. 
Mr. J. MORLEY : Hear, hear! 


Mr. DANE said, he could assure 
Gentleman that those 
interested in the carrying out 
of the work of the Land Purchase 
Department firmly believed that the 
cause of the delay was the under-man- 
The right hon. Gen- 
tleman said it was a costly Department. 
He had no doubt it was, and he could 
only say that the opinion of many of 
those who were brought into contact 
with the Department was that it was by 


| reason of the Examiners of title being 
had cited cases which he had no doubt | 


entirely undermanned that these delays 
had arisen. He hoped the Chief Secre- 
tary would endeavour to ascertain what 
were the real causes of this outrageous 
delay, and that he would set himself 
to remedy it in conjunction with the 
Treasury. There was one other matter 
referred to by the Chief Secretary in 
which he heartily coneurred, and that 
was with reference to what he said 
regarding a Minister of Agriculture for 
Ireland. That was a matter which had 
been engaging the attention of the Irish 
people a good deal of late, and he knew 
that in the North of Ireland not a few 
representative Boards had passed resolu- 
tions advocating the establishment in 
Ireland of an independent Agricultural 
Department. No Department was more 
wanted in Ireland, and no Department 
would do more good, 


Sir W. HARCOURT: 


with the pledge I gave early in 


In accordance 
the 


i evening, I beg leave now to move the 


every word the hon, Member had said as | 


Adjournment of this Debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.”— 
(Sir W. Harcourt. ) 

Question put, and agreed to, 


Debate further adjourned till To-mor- 
row, 
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CUSTOMS AND INLAND REVENUE BILL. 
(No. 327.) 
SECOND READING. [ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [lst May], “That 
the Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


*Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye), 
in moving— 

“That this House is unwilling to sanction a 
Bill which involves the continuance for another 
year of a tax upon tea,” 
said, he thanked the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir William Harcourt) very 
sincerely for his kindness in affording 
him facilities for bringing forward that 


Motion. He should not have intruded on 
the place usually occupied by the hon. 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Allanson 
Picton) if the hon. Member, for some 
reason best known to himself, had not 
shown a desire toabstain from controversy 
on that occasion. He was only now 
following the course which the hon. 
Member himself took in 1889, when he 
moved a Resolution. He had the pleasure 
of supporting the hon. Member on that 
occasion, and he had no doubt that the hon. 
Member would return the compliment 
now. He had long been opposed to the Tea 
Duties, and it was not from any sudden 
interest in the subject or from any un- 
worthy motive that he now brought the 
subject forward. He opposed the Tea 
Tax on three grounds—firstly, because 
he thought it an objectionable tax in 
itself ; secondly, he thought that under 
present circumstances it was a hypo- 
critical tax ; and, thirdly, he thought it 
was a tax based upon unsound principles. 
It might, of course be very well said that 
all taxes were objectionable from some 
point of view or other; but there was a 
general agreement that some taxes were 
a good deal more objectionable than 
others. Most people had agreed of late 
years that objectionable taxes were such 
taxes as those imposed upon light and 
air, like the Window Tax of evil memory; 
taxes upon knowledge, or supposed 
sources of knowledge, like the Paper 
Tax ; and also taxes upon food. Hon, 
Gentlemen on the Liberal side had cer- 
tainly surpassed themselves in denouncing 
all attempts to impose or ‘re-impose 
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anything of the nature of a tax upon 
food. He believed that, to do hon. 
Members justice, if it were in the power 
of the House to re-establish the whole 
system of taxation and start on some new 
basis the Tea Duties would not be in- 
cluded in the programme of any Govern- 
ment ; for the principles on which they 
were originally imposed had no applica- 
tion whatever to present circumstances, 
At the time the Tea Tax was first im- 
posed, in 1660, tea was a luxury. The 
new China drink, as it was called, was 
misunderstood ; now it was a common 
article of food used by the humblest 
and poorest classes. In 1660 the duty 
imposed was 8d. per gallon of the tea 
actually made ; they treated it as if it 
were wine. They charged on the gallon 
that was sold in the public-house. It 
yas not till 1689 that this duty was re- 
pealed and the Customs Duty of ds. a 
pound was substituted. Now it was of 
some little interest to notice that as far 
back as 1692 this high Customs Duty 
was brought down to ls. a pound. Long 
after that, in 1784, after various vicissi- 
tudes, it got up as high as 119 per 
cent. It was Mr. Pitt, he believed, 
who reduced it to 125, when the yield 
became about half what it was when at 
119 per cent. In 1834 an experiment 
was tried which was interesting in con- 
nection with the agreement expressed 
between the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the present Prime Minister-— 
that it was impossible to put differential 
duties on the various’ kinds of 
tea, for Souchong was taxed at 3s., 
Bohea Is. 6d., and so on, though 
the arrangement was not maintained. 
To come down to more recent. times, 
in 1853 the late Mr. Disraeli and the 
present Prime Minister, by . successive 
stages, brought the Tea Duty back 
again to Is., as in 1692. Then came 
the Crimean War, in which it was 
raised again; but in 1863-4 the 
present Prime Minister brought it down 
once more to Is. On _ that occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman told the 
House with unusual solemnity that, so 
far as he could look into the future, 
the reduction was a_ positively final 
measure. Hon. Members best acquainted 
with the right hon. Gentleman’s usual 
course of action would not be very 
greatly surprised to learn that in 
the following year he himself reduced 
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the duty to 6d. a pound. There it 


remained till two or three years ago, | 


when the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer reduced it to 4d. a pound, 
where it now remained. He hoped to 
see the day when that 4d. would be 
also removed. He would now ask what 
had been the effect of these successive 
alterations in the import duties on tea ? 
The effect had been to change tea from 
being an article of luxury, the use of 
which was restricted to the few, into a 
common article of food in general use 
amongst the many. He thought that 
he might add, without being accused of 
preaching, or, if he might say it without 
offence, of adopting the methods of some 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, that the poor 
who were the largest patrons of tea as 
consumers were also the most deserving 
of the poor, and those whom it should 
be a matter of public policy to encourage. 
It appeared to him impossible te defend 
the imposition of this particular tax on 
the grounds of justice, and difficult even 
to do so on the grounds of expediency ; 
but for hon. Members opposite, for the 
great Liberal Party, to defend this tax 
at all, ought to be, it appeared to him, 
almost impossible. It would be gene- 
rally admitted that if there were two 
things that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site asserted more than anything else 
before the country, those were that they 
were the friends, the staunch advyo- 
cates of temperance, and the stern 
guardians of what was called cheap food. 
He should like to ask for whom they were 
now doing a service—was it the Temper- 
ance Party or the consumers of cheap 
foods ?—when they systematically made 
or when they continued to make tea 
much dearer than it ought to be? That 
he should lay stress on this point was 
natural, remembering the utterances 
of right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 


at the last General Election, when in | 


various quarters of the country the Tory 
Party were denounced for their supposed 
tendency towards the encouragement of 
drunkenness and the taxation of the food 
of the working classes. They could now, 
at least, point to the fact that it was to 
the Liberal Party that the cquuatry owed 
the re-imposition of this tax. He assumed 
that when the right hon. Gentleman and 


his friends had to prepare the Budget a. 


question naturally arose how those 
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£3,500,000 that were required were to 
be raised. No doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman felt that it would be a serious 
matter to propose any change of the 
large Revenue Duties raised on tobacco, 
though, so far as public policy went, 
something might be said for that. But 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were claiming 
many virtues, and, in fact, at the last 
Election took all virtue in the abstract 
under their special protection ; and surely 
it was within the scope of their ingenuity 
to devise some tax a little less objection- 
able and a little less in sharp conflict with 
their own principles. He was not going 
to say that the working classes should 
not pay taxes; they ought to pay their 
share of the taxation of the country when 
they were so largely represented in the 
Parliament of the country ; but it was 
remarkable that in deciding how to raise 
this portion of their Revenue the right 
hon. Gentleman and his friends seemed 
to have said—* Let us tax the working 
man, and not only the working man, but 
the most deserving of his class. Do not 
let us cateh him at the public-house and 
tax any of those deleterious compounds 
which we have been denouncing; we 
shall only get into farther difficulties if 
we attempt legislation of that kind. Let 
us pay him a visit at the cottage, at his 
breakfast table and his tea table— 
* And while the bubbling and loud-hissing urn 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups 
That cheer but not inebriate, wait on each,’ 
—let us read him a lesson as to the 
vanity of human wishes, and explain to 
him the difference between our professions 
at the time of a General Election and our 
aetual practice when we are in the enjoy- 
ment of place and power.” It was these 
reflections which had led him to stigmatise 
this tax as hypocritical and inconsistent. 
But he would lay more stress on the 
argument as to the principle on which 
this tax was based. He believed the 
principle to be entirely unsound. The 
late Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
on general matters of taxation held, he 


| believed, almost identical views with the 


present occupant of the Office, ina speech 
delivered a few years ago, said that the 
basis of our taxation was very narrow. 
He thought that was a remarkable utter- 
ance, Which might well be laid to heart, 
and he thought that until the present 
system was changed many Chancellors 
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of the Exchequer would have to admit 
that our basis of taxation was extremely 
narrow. But he would go further, and, 
using the word “narrow ” in a different 
sense, he would say that the principle 
upon which our taxation was based was 
also extremely narrow. What was that 
principle? It was not only that no 
Protective Duties should be imposed 
upon foreign competing products for fear 
of injuring the foreigner, and not only 


that no Revenue Duties should be imposed | 


on competing foreign products for fear of 


benefiting the Englishman, but that when | 


by sheer stress of circumstances we were 
obliged to impose a tax of some sort on 
non-competing foreign products, special 
steps should be taken to see that it 
did not either injure the foreigner or 
benefit the Englishman. That appeared 


to him to be illogical and rather over- | 


doing it, but it was the principle on 
which our taxation was based. Hon. 
Gentleman opposite often gloried in it, 


though he sometimes thought that their | 


enthusiasm grew a little fainter with the 
advance, possibly, of education, and the 
still more rapid advance of Trades Union- 
ism, and with the general march of events 
throughout what was called the civil- 
ised world. The civilised world took 
very singular and obstinate views of this 
question of taxation—views which were 
supposed to be confined to the stupidest 
of the Party to which he had the honour 
to belong. Now we actually allowed 
£65,000,000 worth of competing foreign 
manufactures to come into this country 
without paying any duty whatever. He 
did not see that that was particularly rea- 
sonable. They did impose a tax for 
Revenue purposes on certain non-com- 
peting products that came into this coun- 
try, but he thought that it was a singular 
comment on freedom of trade, or what 
was called freedom of trade, that if the 
free-born Englishman in this free country 
—the home of Cobden and Bright—in 


this 19th century said that he would try | 


to produce the same thing that was 
sent to us,and which we taxed for Revenue 
purposes, he would either be heavily 
mulcted, or, if he persisted in the practice, 
positively dragged to prison. What was 


passing in his mind was the ill-starred | 


attempt of a few agriculturists in Kent a 
short time ago 


Mr. Brookfield 


{COMMONS} 


to produce tobacco, | 
He was inclined to think it would have | 
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been better policy on the part of the Ex- 
cise authorities of that day if they had 
allowed these enterprising gentlemen 
to proceed, for, to do them justice, 
the commodity which was produced was 
not of that kind and quality to encourage 
‘the public in investing largely in it. 
But he objected very much to the 
| principle of their being fined for the 
benefit of the foreigner, and, in fact, to 
| foreigners enjoying protection at the ex- 
pense of the people of this country, at 
all events, to that small extent. The 
answer to all this kind of argument, 
which would first occur to anyone in a 
responsible position would be this— 
“How are you going to raise the 
Revenue ? We must have this money, 
or it will upset our arrangements. If it 
is not voted we must have a change of 
Government.” He was so sorry the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
was still conspicuous by his absence, 
though they sometimes caught glimpses 
of him outside the doors of the Chamber. 
With great humility, he (Mr. Brook- 
field) would point attention to this fact : 
there were £65,000,000 worth of untaxed 
labour-competing foreign manufaetured 
articles imported into this country at the 
present time. He mentioned that merely 
as an illustration, and as offering a fruit- 
ful source for experiments of the kind he 
had ventured to suggest in the interest 
of temperance and cheap food. Had hon, 
Members of that House examined recent 
| Returns ? They would find it was as he 
had said, that £65,440,000 worth of 
foreign manufactured goods were annually 
imported ; and did the House realise 
that out of this large sum as much as 
£11,000,000 worth of silk was imported 
What objection was 


| 


every year? 

there in the thing itself, or in the 
ordinary nature of things, or oa 
political grounds, why silk should 


not contribute to the Revenue just as 
well as tea ¥ Would it not be difficult 
to prove to an audience like the one 
which would assemble shortly at the 
Imperial Institute, tinged with a con- 
siderable Colonial element, that it 
was a sacred duty to tax tea but a 
crime to tax silk 2? He could not under- 
stand the extraordinary narrowness of 
mind which made politicians at the pre- 
sent time allow their fellow-men every 
conceivable latitude on religious, political, 


' 
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and other questions ; but when they 
ventured to suggest a 10 per cent. duty 
on many millions of foreign manufactured 
goods, including silk, gloves, jewellery, 
and artificial flowers,they were regarded as 
outside the pale of rational society. He 
who ventured to hint at such a duty was 
looked upon, not only as eccentric, but as 


a sort of social leper, and was considered | 


to be partially deranged. But such a 
man would only be doing what the large 
majority of the human race were in the 
habit of doing. He would not trouble the 
House with a complete list of the articles 


which might be taxed, but would only | 


say that if he were asked for an alterna- 
tive suggestion he should point to the 
fact that to raise £3,500,000 they had 
only to put a tax of 10 per cent. on 
£35,000,000 of the foreign manufactured 
goods to which he had referred. Of course, 
there were many other alternatives. If 
there should ever be a Ministry which 
should inelude himself and several of his 


friends who sat near him, with sound | 


agricultural views, he dared say they 
would astonish the world by the things 
they would propose in the way of taxation. 
He had purposely abstained from 
mentioning cereals ; if he had mentioned 
anything with regard to cereals the old 
accusation about the loaf and cherished 
notions about cheap food for the people 
would all have been trotted out as 
if he had never dealt with all 
as he had done. He could not help, 
however, reminding the right hon. 
Gentleman that the duty, or registration 
fee, or whatever it was called—the old 
wheat registration fee of Is. per quarter 
—was taken off for no good reason what- 


ever by the late Lord Sherbrooke. It 
did no one any harm whilst it was 


imposed, and it did no one any good 
when it was taken off. That tax at the 
present time would yield the respectable 
sum of £2,000,000, which could be 
deducted from the £3,500,000 Tea Duty. 
It was worth considering whether the 
reason which the late Mr. Lowe gave for 
taking off that tax—namely, that it tore 
away the last rag of Protection, was not 
a rather puerile and unbusiness-like 
reason. In connection with this question 
he ventured to hope—perhaps it was a 
vain hope on his part, but still he 
cherished the hope—that 
receive the support of some of the 
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he might 
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hon. Members opposite. Knowing 
most of them to be men of remarkable 
/candour and consistency, he was only 
able to assume what they would do in 
the future by what they had done in the 
past ; and some researches he had made into 
the pages of Hansard enabled him to see 
the course that some of them had taken. 
For instance, he found that the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Labou- 
_chere) said a short time ago in the House 
| of Commons— 


“ The question is whether this is in itself a 
fair tax. I deny that the Tea Duty is a fair 
tax.” ‘ 


_The hon. Member for Northampton was 
not in his place to repeat his denial, and it 
was much to be doubted whether he 
would have repeated it if he had been. 
The hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. 
Picton) on a former occasion worked 
himself up into a state almost of frenzy, 
a state of religious enthusiasm, upon the 
iniquity of this tax upon the people’s tea, 
and the hon. Member's peroration was of 
the most glowing kind, almost a model of 
eloquence. He concluded by saying— 
“T invite all friends of temperance who do 
not think it fair that beer and tea should be 
taxed almost alike or much too nearly alike; I 
invite all genuine Radicalsand all those prudent 
Conservatives who agree with me that a kindly 
Socialism is the best preventative of a fierce and 
destructive Communism, to vote with me on this 
question. 
There were the “ prudent Conservatives ™ 
who had followed the hon. Member's ad- 
vice; and if the hon. Member did not 
stick to his principles on the present 
occasion, they would be forced to the con- 
clusion that he preferred his “ fierce and 
destructive communism ™ to that “ kindly 
socialism ” which he used to patronise in 
‘his more youthful days. On the former 
| oceasion, even the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer gave a sort of benevolent 
countenance to this Motion against the 
Tea Duty, but he was then sitting on the 
| Opposition side of the House. In com- 
/menting upon the Motion of the hon. 
| Member for Leicester, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said-—— 


“T feel in sympathy witha great deal that has 
been said by the hon. Member for Leicester ”-— 
that, of course, any Minister or ex- 
Minister would say—but the right hon. 
| Gentleman concluded by saying— 
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“The Government hereafter will have to re- 
consider our whole system of taxation, and a 
good deal will have to be done in the direction | 
indicated by the hon. Member for Leicester.” 


He (Mr. Brookfield) should listen with | 
great interest and respect to what | 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer would | 
say in defence of his taxation proposals, | 
and he should watch with still greater 
interest the course which some of his— 
followers would take upon it. Neverthe- 
less, he should always adhere to the 
opinion that, apart from electioneering 
phrases and all that, to remove this taxa- | 
tion would be a sincere boon to the cause 
of temperance and to the general advan- 
tage of the working man. He had said | 
that, before sitting down, he hoped tomake 

it clear to the House that he was not one 

of those who thought the working man | 
should pay nothing at all towards the 
taxation of the country. In his opinion, 
the tendency of the present day was to 
pamper the working man a great deal too 
much. It used to be said that taxation 
without representation was tyranny ; he 
thought that representation without 
taxation was also tyranny, and that the | 
working man with the great share of 
political power he now enjoyed should be 
asked to pay his fair share in maintaining | 
the apparatus of civilised government. 
But he appealed to the Government for 
a less objectionable tax than this one 
on tea, and whatever the result of this 
discussion, he hoped that in the future 
they would see this tax entirely removed 
by the general consent of Parliament. 


Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON (Dor- 
set, W.) had great pleasure in seconding 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend. | 


Customs and Inland 


Among other reasons for being desirous 


to second this Amendment was the fact 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, in his Budget 
speech, expressed the opinion that he 
anticipated a small increase from the Tea 
Duties in the present year. He, himself, 
was interested in the Tea Duties, and he 
was very much struck with that expres- 
sion of opinion by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, because, in the last financial year, 
the amount of tea consumed showed a 
considerable decrease upon the amount 
consumed in the previous financial year. | 


Mr. Brookfield 


{COMMONS} 


| Trade Returns. 


| which they should be founded, 


| amount 


| Tea Duty. 
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He was sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man must know that during the first 
three months of this year—that was to 
say, January, February, and March—the 
amount of tea consumed in this country 
decreased by nearly 3,000,000 pounds. 
He observed the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer dissented, but he had to state 


| to the right hon. Gentleman that he had 


obiained these figures from the Board of 
The deliveries of tea 
for the first three months of 1892 were 


| 52,158,000 odd pounds, and for the first 


three months of this year 49,300,000 odd 
pounds, being a decrease of 2,750,000 


| pounds, representing a loss of something 


like £50,000. He contended that under 
no system of finance could these Tea 
Duties be supported or even defended. 
If they were to have Import Duties at all, 
there were two plain principles upon 
First 
and foremost, they should insist, as far 
as they were able, that the foreigner 
should contribute as much as possible of 


‘that Import Duty, and they should so 


arrange the Import Duties that they 
should really be an encouragement to 
British industries. But this Import Duty 
on tea fulfilled neither condition. On the 
contrary, it Was so arranged that every 
penny of the £3,500,000, that was raised 
by this tax was drawn from the con- 
sumers of this country, and it certainly 
afforded no encouragement to any single 
British industry. He would venture to 
make a suggestion by which they could 
obviate this duty on tea. Supposing they 


| transferred the Tea Duty to some article 


that competed with a British-grown 
article—say even upon wheat and wheat 
meal imported into this country, what 
would be the result? Last year the 
of wheat and wheat meal im- 


ported into this country was about 


| £37,000,000 worth, and a 10 per cent. 
| duty on that would put them in posses- 


sion of the £3,500,000 produeed by the 
Let them suppese that the 
imposition of such a duty raised the price 
of wheat in this country by £3,500,000, 


_where would the people of this country 


be worse off? They would, it was true, 
have to pay £3,500,000 more for wheat, 
but they would pay £3,500,000 less for 
tea, so that they could not possibly be 
worse off than they were before. They 
would be merely paying the same, but at 
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the same time they would have 
& more prosperous agriculture, 


consequently a more prosperous country. 
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There was another important reason why | 


they should consider this matter from 
the standpoint which he put before them. 
A great deal had been heard about Im- 
perial Federation — even the Prime 
Minister, he believed, had expressed 
himself favourable to it—but how was it 
to be brought about ? If there was one 
thing more certain than another it was 
that if it was desired to establish Federa- 
tion between England and the Colonies 
—at all events, in matters of trade—they 
must treat the Colonies at least as well 
as they now treated foreign countries. 
But this was precisely what they did 
not do. Silks, satins, furs, and feathers 
were imported from abroad without 
paying a penny of duty, but tea from the 
Colonies paid an exorbitant—an almost 
vindictive—tax. The question had be- 
come one of Imperial interest within the 
past few years. In 1886 scarcely 30 per 


cent. of the tea imported was British- | 


grown tea ; but in 1890 70 per cent. was 


British-grown tea, in 1891 74 per cent., | 


and in 1892 84 per cent. This tea did 
not come from China or the self- 
governing Colonies of Australia, which 
were quite able to look after themselves, 
but from India and Ceylon. 


India sent | 


112,000,000 Ib. of tea, which had to pay | 


a duty of something like £2,000,000, 
Was this fair to India, which they 
obliged to take their cotton free? It 
could not be contended that it was. 
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Question proposed, “ That the words 


and | proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir W. Harcourt, 
Derby): 1 should be extremely happy 
to sacrifice my Budget if I could deal 
with the Tea Duty and many other 
duties besides ; but I am afraid that, in 
sacrificing the Budget, I should have to 
sacrifice things very much more impor- 
tant than the Budget. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Rye Division has challenged 


me to defend the Tea Duty, but it 
is not my business at all to de- 
fend that duty, and I do _ not 


propose to do so. If I had the means of 
now repealing the Tea Duty nothing 
would please me more than to repeal it. 
But the hon. Member must remember 
that the condition of things is not 
favourable to such a repeal. It might 
be done where there is a surplus and not a 
deficit. The hon. Member for West 
Dorsetshire, who seconded the Motion, 
says that his great objection to the Tea 
Duty is that it is a protective duty. 
Well, I confess that is not the ground 
upon which I myself would oppose the 
Tea Duty. On this occasion there 
has been more courage on the part of 
the Seconder than on the part of the 


| principal, who has shrunk from pro- 


Ceylon sent last year 62,000,000 Ib. of | 


tea, and the ships which carried the tea 
picked up en route fruit and silks and 
other articles of produce from foreign 
countries. The tea from Ceylon before 
it reached the consumer had to pay a 
duty approaching £1,000,000, while the 
foreign products came into this country 
free. These were strong reasons for 
the abolition of the Tea Duty. 
much pleasure in seconding the Amend- 
ment, and he hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would rise in his place, 
sacrifice his Budget, and save his 
patriotism. 
Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House is unwilling to sanction a Bill 
which involves the continuance for another 
year of a tax upon Tea.” —(Mr. Brookfield.) 


posing a duty upon corn. The Seconder 
has not shrunk at all, but at ouce pro- 
poses to substitute a duty upon wheat. 


_I confess I am not prepared to throw 


over the Budget in order to propose a 


duty on wheat as a substitute for a duty 


He had | 


on tea. Both hon. Members, with true 
orthodox faith in Protection, say that a 
duty ought to be put upon articles coming 
from abroad which were produced at 
home, and not on articles which were not 
produced at home. When they referred 
to the duty which is raised by putting 
ls. or so upon corn they forgot to observe 
that the price of the commodity is only 
raised to the extent that the Exchequer 


is benefited, and that where a protective 


duty is put upon commodities produced 
at home all that is got is the money on 
the commodity that comes from abroad, 


‘and that no money is got from raising 
the price of the articles produced at home; 
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but the consumer would have to pay in- 
finitely more than the grain to the Ex- 
chequer by the tax put upon the imported 
article. I am not really endeavouring 
to convert the hon. Member for the Rye 
Division, for I know it is as impossible 
to convert the hon. Member as it would 
be for the hon. Member to convert me. 
Therefore, I think it tis possible for us 
to agree to differ upon this question. Can 
the hon. Member seriously suppose that 
upon this occasion the House is going to 
repeal the Tea Duty or any other duty, 
and that the Government will undertake 
to impose either a duty of 10 per cent. on 


Customs and Inland 


all commodities imported from abroad or, | 
in deference to the bolder and larger view | 


of the hon. Member for West Dorsetshire, 
a duty upon wheat ? Those are the only 
substitutes which are suggested for the 
Tea Duty. As I have said, it is not at 


all necessary for me to defend the Tea | 


Duty, or to say that I think it is a good 
duty to retain if there were any other 
duty to take its place. I must ask the 
hon. Members not to persist in this 
Motion, for they must see and feel that 
it is an impracticable proposal at the pre- 
sent time. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, he was surprised 
that the Motion had not come from the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. J. A- 
Picton). He had spoken and voted with 
him several times on similar Motions ; 
and it was to be regretted that the hon. 
Member had no longer the courage of his 


convictions. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 


seemed to act not according tothe merits | 


of the subject under discussion, but 


according to which political Party was in | 
The Liberal Party at the last | 


power. 
Election won seat after seat in the agri- 


cultural constituencies by accusing their | 


opponents of a desire to tax the food of 
the people, and by advocating a free 
breakfast table for the poor man. He 
looked forward now to Radical Members 
flocking into the Division Lobby on this 
question to redeem their pledges and 
vote against the Government. 
tested against the attempt of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to make it appear 


that a tax on wheat was the alternative | 


toa tax on tea. There were plenty of 


sources from which the revenue from tea 
Sir W. Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 


He pro- | 
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{could be derived. He should vote for 
| the Motion as a protest against the mis- 
taken fiscal policy of the Government. 
Those articles which did not compete 
| with home industries should be admitted 
| free, and the Exchequer should be re- 
couped by taxes on articles which did 
| compete with home industries. 

| Mr. A. C. MORTON (Peterborough) 
| said, that the hon. Member suggested a 
| tax on the food of the people. 


| Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN: 
| Only on manufactured luxuries, such as 
silks and feathers. 

*Mr. A.C. MORTON said, that if a 
| tax were imposed on silk, the agricul- 
tural industry, which was one of the 
the soon 
demand a tax on flour and wheat. He 
would rather have a tax on tea than 
/on the food of the people. If they 
would him they could 
'do without it at the present he 
should be very glad to jom in having the 





largest in country, would 


show how 


time 


tax abolished. The only way to raise 
the Revenue which the Tea Duty supplied 
was to reduce Expenditure. Would the 
agricultural Members vote for a reduction 
of, say, £3,500,000 in the bloated Expen- 
diture of the country ? If they did—if 
they went with him in eutting down the 


Estimates—he would vote with them 
against the Tea Duty. To ask the 


House to vote against Her Majesty’s 
Government simply for the sake of Pro- 
tection was very absurd, and a thing 
Radical Members were not likely to be 
deceived by. They were pledged to a 
free breakfast table, and the duty on tea 
would be abolished directly a sufficient 
amount of money to compensate for the 
loss of the tax could be secured—and 
that might be secured, almost at once, by 
the exercise of judicious economy. As 
to the proposal to tax silk and other 
articles of foreign manufacture, he would 
say to hon. Gentlemen opposite, “ If you 
are honest in your desire to protect British 
manufactures, protect them yourselves 
by refusing to buy or use any others. 
Buy silks of British manufacture—buy 
British wine ; you will find it cheaper ; 
it will not do you any harm, and you will 
‘be putting a stop to expenditure on goods 
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of foreign manufacture.” It was absurd 

for Tory Members to talk of Protection 

in the House when they had not even 

dared to mention it to their constituents 

at the General Election. Aud then they 

spoke of a “ prosperous agriculture.” If 

they wished to bring prosperity vo that 

languishing industry let them get rid of 

the landlords, and hand the land over to 

the workers on the soil on fair terms. 

They would make it pay. [Cries of 
“Divide !"] Hon. Members were willing | 
to allow 95 per cent. of the time of the 
House to be taken up with discussing 
Irish affairs ; but they were unwilling to 
allow matters that concerned 35,000,000 
of the people of England and Scotland to 
be discussed even for a short time. As 
this was a Motion not for the purpose of 
doing away with the Tea Duty on 
its merits, but for doing away with it for 
the purpose of Protection and taxing the 
food of the people, the hon, Member could | 
not expect the support of the Radical 

Party. If a Motion were made to get 

rid of the duty and to replace it with 

some tax upon the wealthy classes, or to 

make up for its loss by a reduction in 

the bloated Expenditure of the country. 

he should glad to sifpport = it. 

Let them, as advised by the late Mr. 

Cobden, give the Government a reduceed 

sum, and compel them to earry on the 

affairs of the country w.th it. He had 

no doubt they would be able to carry on 

those affairs eficiently even if the Re- 

venue were reduced by £3,500,000, 


be 


Amendinent negatived, 


*Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he had intended to move an Amendment ; 
but as that was no longer in his power, 
he would explain the object of it. The 
notice he had given was— 

“That no system of taxation can be accepted 
by this House which does not secure that the 
larger incomes shall contribute at least an equal 
amount in the pound to the Revenue to that 
cuntributed by smaller incomes, and which does 
not impose a smaller rate of Income Tax on in- 
comes derived from present industry to that 
imposei on incomes derived from reatised 
<apital.” 


He had on many occasions during the 
past six or seven years brought forward 
this question on the Budget. Ue had 
done so, and had divided the House when 
his own Party was in Office. Therefore, 
he supposed he was fully entitled to | 
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bring the matter forward now that the 
Conservative Party was in Opposition, 
Hon. Members on both sides had agreed 
with the principle of his Amendment on 
several occasions, but he had not sac: 
ceeded in hitting off the exact point. 
Sometimes his Amendment was con- 
sidered to be too sweeping. Sometimes 
it was said that the principle was good, 
but meanta great deal of change ; some- 
times the proposal was criticised as ouly 
taking up one branch of the subject; and 
somehow or other there had always been 
a reason found for not voting for it, but 
he believed the real reason why hon, 
Members had not supported him in large 
numbers was that they did not wish 
to embarrass the Government. Well, 


_this evening it would be an advantage 


that they could not go to a Division, and 
consequently could not embarrass the 
Government. His points were two. If 
adopted, they would strike very deeply 
at the roots of our fiscal system. They 
would so seriously affect the Budget and 
the present system of taxation, that he ac- 
knowledged they would lead to consider- 
able difficulty and change in our fiseal 
system. He urged, first, that by our 
present system the larger the income 
the less that income paid in the £1 to 
wards the Imperial Exchequer. That 
Was a proposition which was quite clear 
and distinet, and he rather gathered from 
some remarks of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chaneellor of the Exchequer 
the other day concerning the Budget 
that he did not altogether dissent from 
The second point was 
that our system of Income Tax, by being 
the same in rate in incomes derived 
from realised capital as that derived 
from industry, was unjust and impolitie 
to all classes of workers in the country, 
If these two propositions were correct he 
would, he thought, have proved suffi- 
cient to show that the present general 
outline of our fiseal system was faulty 5 
and that being so, however great the 
difheulty it might involve, the Chancellor 
of the Exehequer should not shrink 
from rectifying the evil at the earliest 
possible moment. To prove his first 
assertion—namely, that the larger the 
income the less it paid in the £1 to the 
Imperial Revenue. This country raised, 
roughly speaking, for Imperial purposes 
about £75,000,000 a year. Taking the 
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whole income of the country from the 
highest authorities, such as Mr. Giffen, 
the late Professor Leone Levi, and others, 
it was computed that from earnings and 
professional salaries the amount received 
was about £1,300,000,000. Taking 
those figures, it followed that if the 
whole taxation for Imperial purposes 
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‘he thought they might leave total 
-abstainers out of consideration alto- 
gether, because they were so few. 
Taking the case of a family earning £2 a 
week, they would contribute something 
like £6 Os. 5d. to the Imperial Exchequer, 
or just about Is. 2d. in the £1. The 
man with £3 a week, if a moderate man, 


were raised by Income Tax alone, every would contribute rather less ; therefore, 
£1 would have to pay Is. 2d. a year. | the £1 a week man would pay to the Ex- 
He did not say that that was absolutely |chequer more per £1 out of his £1 than the 
microscopically exact, but it was so near £2 a week man, and the £2 a week man 
the mark that he did not think it would pay more than the £3 a week 
would be disputed. It would beacknow- | man. Of course, if they went below £1 
ledged that Is. 2d. in the £1 was a larger a week they would come to an even 
sum to take from the man earning only £1 | greater anomaly. It seemed to him 
a week than from the man earning £3, £4, | that these facts showed that the 
or a larger sum a week. But his con-| system was not a correct one, but 
tention was that they were taking, under | when they came to the family earning 
the present system, more than Is. 2d.| £500 a year, the anomaly continued. 
from poor men, and less than Is. 2d. from | Assuming that moderate amounts of beer, 
rich men with large incomes. If he | wine, tobacco, and so forth were con- 
could establish that, he would have | sumed, the family would pay to the 
shown that the present system was in-| Exchequer £28 17s. 6d., or exactly 
equitable. Take two or three typical 1s. 24d. in the £1. If the amount he 
families. A family of five members, calculated was too little, of course the 
earning £1 a week, who drank and anomaly became greater. It was said 
smoked in moderation, would pay about | that in the case of a family of this class 
£3 18s. 9d. a year towards the Imperial | allowance ought to be made for servants 
Revenue, or a little over 1s. 6d. in the | and for guests entertained. He did not 
£1. This family, earning £1 per week, | think they ought to consider them at all, 
would pay to the Revenue 4d. in the £1 | because if the servants lived in the house 
above the average if every person paid | their housing and keep were part of their 
alike. This seemed to him a_ very | wages, and they contributed their share 
startling result. He had estimated that | to the Revenue. In the same way, if a 
a certain amount would be expended in| man entertained guests one day they 
alcohol, and teetotalers would say that | entertained him another, and thus the 
this was a foolish way of spending | effect was neutralised. Then take the 
money. He acknowledged that money case of a man with £10,000 a year. If 
could be better spent, but that was not he paid 1s. 2d.in the £1, it would amount 
the point they were arguing. They had | to £583 ; but on the most liberal estimate 
to deal with the habits of the people, on all he contributed to the Imperial 
which the fiscal system of the country Exchequer was £400 a year, which 
was based. It might be said that the would be 10d. in the £1 as compared 
total abstainer did not pay anything like with the man who earned £1 per week, 
£3 18s. 9d. a year towards the Revenue. | and who contributed Is. 6d. in the £1. 
That was true. A family of five, | If they went above this and took a man 
all total abstainers and non-smokers, | with £100,000 a year, the anomaly was 
earning £1 a week, would probably only | still greater, but of course there were very 
contribute about 4d. in the £1 towards few indeed of those persons. Looking 
the Revenue. Such families as these, | at these matters in the most superficial 
no doubt, existed, and much had been | manner, it was clear that the man who 
done to promote their welfare; but if earned something like £1 a week paid, 
the total abstainers had their own way, | roughly speaking 1s. 6d. out of that £1 to 
and induced every family to adopt that | the State; the man who earned £2 paid 
system, the Chancellor of the Exchequer | Is. 2d. ; the man who earned £500 paid 
would of necessity have to put some other | 1s. 2}d.; the man who received £10,000 
tax on these virtuous people. But | paid 10d.; and the man receiving 
Mr. Bartley 
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something a little more, but nearly | 
equivalent only to the present Income 
Tax—6d. or 7d. in the £1. If his’ 
calculations were correct—and he should 
watch with some interest to see if the | 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer could refute them—it was 
clear that the present basis of taxation 
was wrong. The richer a man got tie 
less in the £1 he would pay to the | 
Exchequer, and of course it was im- | 
mensely harder for the man who earned 
£1 a week to pay Is. out of that £1 
than for the man who earned £10 a week 
to pay 10s. It therefore seemed to him 
that, although the labour of altering the 
system would be very great and serious, 
still he thought every impartial person 
would acknowledge that somehow or 
other the present system did work out in 
this way, and that the richer people did 
not pay as much as they should. No 
doubt that House, as a rule, was com- 
posed of rich men; therefore they ought 
to be scrupulously careful to see that 
there was no cause or complaint in regard 
to this taxation. His second point was 
that the man who derived his income 
from his own industry, and the man who 
derived his income from invested capital, 
stood on a different footing. He had 
often called attention to the anomaly 
which existed in regard to these two 
classes of taxpayers. The person who 
earned his income by his daily labour 
had to provide for many things which 
the other need not provide for. He had 
to provide for illness and accidents and 
for his family in the event of his death. 
The individual who had money in theFunds 
or in securities had not to do that, there- 
fore he was saved that amount of practical 
taxation. He was sure there was a 
generai feeling in the House that some 
change should be made in the system 
which taxed these men equally. Some- 
thing should be done to alter the system 
by which the industrial class now paid 
exactly the same as the class deriving 
their income from spontaneous sources. 
He had been accused of advocating a 
graduated Income Tax. He objected to 
that—not from theory, but because he was 
convinced that it was impossible to caleu- 
late it or work it out. It was attempted 
in America, but he thought it was a bad 
system there. Every man declared him- 
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self to be a so many thousand dollar man, 
and he was rated at the amount at which 
he returned himself. In America the 
names of the taxpayers and the incomes 
they professed to have were published, 
but people in this country would object 
to that. Such a system would lead to 
mis-statements and awkwardness, and, 
to his mind, it would be better to have 
an Income Tax on a different scale 
for those persons who derived their 
incomes from industry and those 
who derived them from capital. He 


'would not deal with the question of 
| the large number of persons earning small 


amounts who paid Income Tax, for that 
they had gone into the other day, and 


he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exche- 


quer had agreed with him in his remarks. 
What he was driving at was this: that 
the House should recognise that the time 
had come when it should be distinctly 
laid down that there should be two scales 
of Income Tax for the two great sources 
of income. Years ago the amount derived 
from incomes from investments was com- 
paratively small, land being the only 
source of income. But now, with the enor- 
mous accretions of savings in all parts of the 


| world, incomes derived from securities of 


all sorts—Railways, Colonial Invest- 
ments, and Companies—amounted to 
several hundreds of millions, that the 
time had come when they should sepa- 
rate the two great branches of taxable 
incomes. He did not wish to lay claim 
to this suggestion as a noveliy. It was 
not a novelty in any sense; it was an 
old story. No doubt there were diffi- 
culties in the way ; but he thought that 
at the end of the 19th century we ought 
not to be prevented from doing what was 
right simply because it was difficult. 
Lord Brougham, when the Income Tax 
was introduced, spoke in favour of this 
distinction, and in 1842 an Amendment 


was moved to omit from the tax 
professional or trade employments or 
avocations, which Amendment was 


supported by Lord John Russell and 
Mr. Hume. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would say that the thing was 
difficult to do in 1842, and it had been 
as difficult to do it ever since, and that a 
great number of persons had tarned their 
attention to it without avail. Still, he 
did assert that it was obviously so fair 
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and just that there should be a difference 
made between these two classes of income, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
should fivally take it in hand, As 
regarded the very poor payers of Income 
Tax from capital, some relaxation might 
be made at the bottom of the scale, as 
was done now, in fact, in regard to all 
incomes. When objection was made to 
dividing incomes into two classes, it 
should not be forgotten that there were 
several scales at the present time. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would agree 
with him that Schedule B was not the 
same as the others, nor was it always the 
same in different parts of the country. 
When the Income Tax was 6d. in the £1, 
England paid 3d. and Scotland and Ire- 
land 2}d. under that Schedule; and all 
they wanted was a fresh seale, chiefly in 
Schedule D, so that there should be two 
scales corresponding to the two branches. 
He had dealt with this question in a very 
hasty way, as he did not wish to delay the 
House, but he had desired to put these 
facts before the House as he had done in 
former years. The matter was well 
worthy of consideration. The taxation 
of the country must become larger and 
larger. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had pointed out that the tendency 
was for it to increase. We were increasing 
our Expenditure in many directions, and 
were talking about giving pensions to 
this class and the other. He did not say 
he objected to that, but the fact remained 
that we were increasing our Expenditure, 
The richer people were, at the same time, 
paying less than the poorer, which 
showed that there was something wrong 
in our fiscal system. He thought, also, 
when he had shown that those persons 
who had to work for their living, and had 
nothing to depend upon but their own 
health and strength, were taxed for the 
Income Tax exactly the same as those 
who could properly spend every penny 
of their income, as it continued after 
their death, he had demonstrated that 
two serious anomalies ought to be taken 
inhand., Although he fully acknowledged 
that a period when there was a deficiency 
in the Revenue was not a very happy 
one for making a large change in taxa- 
tion, he thought the House should, year 
by year, try to educate public opinion on 
the subject with which he had been 
dealing. If the basis he had advocated 
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were adopted, he believed it would tend 
largely to the stability of the country 
because any injustice in taxation, 
especially in these days of a widely 
extended public Press, was very apt to 
lead to universal discontent. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: 1 think 
the House has listened with interest 
and instruction to the speech of 
the hon. Member, who, as we all 
know, has taken a great and intelligent 
interest in these questions of taxation. 
He has raised two points to-night, 
Upon the first I can only express my 
entire concurrence in the view he has 
stated. I have not had the opportunity 
of examining the figures upon which he 
bases his conclusion, but I have arrived at 
the same opinion as he has expressed— 
namely, that the richer people in this 
country pay less in proportion than the 
That is 
a very important proposition, and the 
fact that it has come from the other side 
of the House is, I think, of good augury 
for financial reform in this country. 
There is no doubt whatever that the 


poorer people towards taxation. 


larger percentage of the Revenue of this 
country is raised by indirect taxation, 
and the great burden of indirect taxation 
must necessarily fall on the poorer and 
humbler classes of the community. On 
the second point I am afraid I cannot go 
with the hon. Member altogether so 
completely, As he said, it is a very old 
story—a story as old as the Income Tax 
itself. The subject was raised in the 
days of Pitt and also in the time of 
Sir Robert Peel, and the hon. Member 
referred to a statement made regarding it 
by Lord Brougham, It was also the 
subject of a memorable Parliamentary 
conflict in 18538. Mr. Disraeli, in his 
celebrated Budget of that year, introduced 
the principle of a distinction between 
the incidence of Income Tax upon capital 
and that upon what are called industrial 
earnings. On that occasion the present 
Prime Minister (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
delivered a speech which was memorable 
in the history of finance, and since that 
time the principle of making such a 
distinction has been practically aban- 
doned by all responsible financiers in 
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country. It has never been 
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| 


revived by any responsible Government | 


or any responsible Opposition since 1853, 


and that, I think, is a strong argument for | 


saying that the principle has been found 
incapable of practical application. The 
hon. Member opposite, however, had a 
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say, by raising the point of exemption or, 
at all events, by raising the point of abate- 
ment, which is now £400a year. I think 
that in a flourishing condition of finance 
it would be possible to raise that point. 
There are many reasons why the sug- 


| gested distinction between incomes derived 


predecessor who made the question his | 


own. 
respected Member of this House, con- 
stautly brought the question forward, 


The late Mr. Hubbard, a most | 


and one occasion he moved the Adjourn-_ 


ment of the House, and discussed it at 
great length as a matter of pressing 
and urgent importance. The hon, 
Member opposite (Mr. Bartley) brought 
the subject forward in 1891, and was 
answered by the late Mr. W. H. Smith 
in a speech replete with that common- 
sense which was one of marked 
characteristics. I have really very little 
to say, except to concur in the argu- 
ments used in that speech. The hon, 
Member said truly the other night that 
the persons affected by the Income Tax 
who increase in numbers are those at the 
bottom of the scale. But that shows not 
that the persons at the lower end of the 
scale are descending in social position, 
but that they are rising. Numbers of 
people who have not been affected by the 
Income Tax are rising into the regions of 
the tax. The hon. Member has spoken 
to-night of taxing people who have only 
£3 a week, but no man with that income 
is touched by the tax. 


Mr. BARTLEY: I merely referred 


to those persons in connection with 
smaller incomes paying a larger sum in 
the £1 than larger incomes. 

Sr W. HARCOURT: Certainly, 
but I wish to point out that a man must 
receive more than £3 a week, or £150 a 
year, before he is affected by the tax, 
And that is not all, beeause the man with 
£200 a year 


does not pay on the 
whole sum, but only on £80 a year, and 
the man with £300 a year pays only 
on £180. 
the Income Tax, which always has been, 
and always must be,a very unequal tax, 


If relief is to be given under 


it ought, in my opinion, to be given 


in the direction in which it 


has hitherto been given—that is to 


from capital and those derived from in- 
dustrial sources cannot be made. The 
matter was referred to a very powerful 
Committee in 1861, and the Chairman of 
that Committee, Mr. Hubbard, brought 
forward a plan for dealing with the dis- 
tinction. That Committee included the 
present Prime Minister, Mr, Cardwell, 
Mr. Lowe, Sir S. Northcote, and many 
other experienced men ; and after dealing 
fully with that plan for differentiating 
between the two classes of income, they 
reported that it presented no basis for a 
practicable and equitable readjustment of 
the incidence of the tax. The Committee 
added that they— 

“Felt so strongly the danger and ill-conse- 
quences to be apprehended from any attempt to 
unsettle the present basis of the tax without a 
clear conception of the mode in which it is to 
be reconstructed, that we are not prepared to 
offer the House any suggestion for its 
amendment.” 

That is now more than 30 years ago, and 
since the Report of that Committee no 
one who has had the responsibility of 
dealing with the matter has thought it 
possible to carry out the proposal which 
is now made by the hon. Member. There 
is a preliminary objection to making that 
distinetion which I think all responsible 
fatal. You 
interests of the 


financiers regard as almost 
cannot make the funded 
country subject to such an exception. It 
is ® necessary consequence of the obliga- 
tious of public credit that the Funded 
Debt should not be made a subject of ex- 
ceptional taxation. The result is, that 
you would have to except the Funded 
Debt from the operation of the differen- 
tiated tax, and it will be seen that this 
could not be practically earried out. 


There is another objection to the pro- 


posal, It is no doubt very seductive to 


say that a man who derives his income 
from industry and trade ought to be taxed 
at a lower rate than one who derives it 
from what are called spoutaneous sources, 
, You may take a person deriving a small 
industry and a person 


jucome from 
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deriving a very large income from capital, 
and you may say it is very unfair that 
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both should be taxed on the same basis. | 


But just reverse the process. 
you were to say that a business like 
Guinness’s ought to be taxed at a 
lower rate than the income of the 
half-pay officer or the widow with 
£300 a year derived from invested 
capital ? 
difficulty. How much of the income of 
a business is industrial, and how much 
is due to capital ? 
in which a great capital is invested how 
are you going to distinguish between the 
profit which is due to the personal in- 
dustry and intelligence of the proprietor 
and that which is due to the invested 
capital? You would have to analyse 
the profit and tax part ou one scale and 
parton another. Ido not see how we 
are to overcome that difficulty. 
already pointed out that by means of the 
abatement the diffieulty which the hon. 
Member is seeking to put an end to is 
already met to a certain degree. Mr. 
W. H. Smith, in the speech I have re- 
ferred to, pointed out that there is 
another compensation. He said, speak- 
ing of the Death Duties— 

“An impression obtains that this realised 

capital is in the possession of the rich people. 
I am perfectly ready to acknowledge that there 
are a great many rich people who possess a 
large amount of realised capital, but in dealing 
with it we must bearin mind that the enor- 
mous majority of owners of realised capital are 
poor people.” 
If that is so, the hon. Member will see 
that it is absolutely carried out by both 
the duties on realised capital. Then he 
goes on to say— 

“If you lay down the principle that you are 
to tax realised capital at the rate exceeding 1s. 
in the £1, at which realised capital is now 
paying, you must consider the case of those who 
are dependent upon very small incomes derived 
from realised capital, and I will venture to 
suggest that there is hardly any class in the 
community who deserve more consideration, 


Supposing | 


Then, again, there is another | 


In a large concern | 


I have | 
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is, or could be made, an equal tax in its 
incidence, and I want to point out the 
difficulties lying in the way of redressing 
its inequalities. The net amounts upon 
which Income Tax is levied are—under 
Schedule A, £177,000,000 ; under Sche- 
dule B, £25,000,000 ; under Schedule 
C, £41,000,000 ; under Scheduie D, 
£306,000,000 ; under Schedule E, 
£36,000,000. Schedule A, generally 
speaking, is concerned with realised 
income or realised property. Schedule 
C is the Schedule relating to incomes 
derived from the funds and other sources 
of that character; Schedule E is the 
Schedule of salaries and incomes of 
that kind, and Schedule D relates 
to incomes derived from trades and 
professions and from the profits of public 
companies and foreign investments. 
It is a curious fact that under Schedule 
D more than half of the tax is paid on 
what may be called spontaneous incomes, 
and is money derived from investments 
in public companies and from foreign in- 
vestments ; and of the money appearing 
as derived from trades and professions a 
very large amount comes from great in- 
dustrial enterprises, such as Guinness’s, 
It is impossible in cases of that kind to 
determine which are properly to be re- 
garded as industrial incomes and which 
as incomes derived from capital. Under 
Schedule D, speaking roughly, two-thirds 
of the whole tax are really a charge upon 
capital and not upon earnings. With 
regard to the abatements that are 
allowed, the figures of the different 
Schedules show, when examined, that 


| there is a greater indulgence in the case 


and, | may say, commiseration, than the class | 
indulgence in favour of industrial incomes, 


of poor persons with a small income only de- 
rived from realised capital.” 

There is another compensation to which 
I should like to call hon. Members’ 
attention. I have here some extra- 


ordinary figures, and bearing in mind | 


the importance of this question, I think 
I ought to read them. I do not fora 


moment maintain that the Income Tax 


Sir W. Harcourt 


of industrial incomes than in the case of 
incomes derived from capital. In the 
one ease there is an abatement of 
£ 40,000,000, as against an abatement in 
the other case of £85,000,000 on a very 
much smaller amount. There is a good 
deal done in the direction suggested by the 
hon. Member in the relief of men at the 
lower part of the scale, there being an 


as compared with what are termed spon- 
taneons incomes derived from capital, but 
I am not at all prepared to say that there 
is not more that could be done and ought 
to be done in that direction, when the 
finances of the country allow. I hope 
the hon. Member will see that I have 


-endeavoured to appreciate his argument 
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and to give my reasons for the policy | 


being adopted in regard to this question. 
Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 


that inasmuch as no amount of investiga- 
tion could make the Income Tax a fair tax, 
the country had a right to complain that 
in a time of perfect peace, and when there 
was no special pressure upon the taxation 
of the country, the Government proposed 
to raise the Income Tax. 
eelior of the Exchequer had spoken of 
the deductions made in favour of 
dustrial incomes ; but he would like to 
point out that no deductions were made 
on property of a perishable kind. There 
were many industries carried on for a 
limited number of years, in the course of 
which the source of income was com- 
pletely worked. If aman invested his 
capital in a business of that kind, he 
ought to be allowed a reduction from the 
gross profits, in order to recoup himself 
for his capital outlay ; but, with the ex- 
ception of the case of machinery, no such 
deduction was allowed. He hoped the 
time would come when some Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would endeavour to 
remove the hardship which was caused 
by no deductions being made on profits 
In 
conclusion, he could only again express 
his regret that enterprise should be en- 
couraged by an increase of the Income 
Tax ata time when trade was bad and 
depression had set in. 


in- 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to, 

Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


Mr, GOSCHEN: 
Committee be taken ? 


Sir W. HARCOURT : On Thursday. 


When will the 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 
(No. 118.) 


[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [25th April], “ That 
the Bill be committed to the Standing 
Committee on Law, &e.” 

Question again proposed. 


Debate resumed. 
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The Chan- | 


Liability Bill. 1834 
Mr. J. COLLINGS (Birmingham, 


Bordesley): I thought there was an 
understanding that this Bill should not 
be taken till Thursday; I know that 
many hon. Members are under that im- 
pression. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) : 
The Prime Minister certainly told us that 
at Question time. 


Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not 
think there was any such understanding 
given by the Prime Minister. He said 
it ought to be taken when the opportunity 

occurred, I think the House may very 
| well be asked to dispose of it now. It is 
not a Party question. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (Manchester, 
E.): What I think passed at Question 
time was—I asked the Prime Minister 
what business would be taken on Thurs- 
day. He said “Supply.” He was then 
further questioned about the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. I understood, and the 
House understood, that it would be put 
down on Thursday, as certain gentlemen 
wished to speak on it. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I suggested 
to the Prime Minister that, if we had 
not got it through before, it should be 


put down on Thursday. It was not 
suggested that any discussion was 
necessary. I prompted the Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I believe 


that is perfectly accurate, and I do not 
think any prolonged discussion need 
take place. I know, that 
certain gentlemen desire to put before 


however, 


the Government the advantage of con- 
sidering the questions involved in this 
Bill, not in a Grand Committee, but in a 
Select Committee, and afterwards in 
Committee of the whole House. There 
is 2 great deal to be said for that course 
of procedure. If any large section of 
the House are not satisfied with the pro= 
ceedings in « Grand Committee it is in 
their power to raise on the Report all 
the questions that can be raised in Com- 
mittee of the whole House. Therefore, 
if a reference to a Grand Committee 


_does not meet with general assent as not 
| being suited to a Bill, no real saving of 
} 
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time is effected in attempting to avoid 
the Committee stage. I am disposed to 
think this Bill is not one that can 
be properly sent before a Grand Com- 
mittee, where Party considerations some- 
times prevail. We are all desirous a 
Bill on this subject should be passed. 
When I remember that the Government 
have taken the whole time of the House 
for their Home Rule Bill, and that most 
hon. Members will desire to attend the 
Committee on the Bill, I think it will 
be almost impossible to carry on a Grand 
Committee simultaneously. I would, 
therefore, suggest to the Government 
whether it would net be desirable, in 
their own interests, to send the Bill to a 


{COMMONS} 





Select Committee, where evidence can | 


be taken, instead of to a Grand Com- 
mittee, which has got inte the habit of 
working on Party lines, and 
verdict, therefore, may not command 
general assent ? 
Select Committee might, therefore, result 
in a saving of Parliamentary time. I 
think these arguments are not unworthy 
the attention of the Government. 

Sir F. S. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he hoped the House would not send this 
Bill to the Grand Committee. Certain 
imputations had been made which he 
and other Members desired to contradict 
in Committee of the whole House. 


Mr. Beith rose ir his place, and 
claimed to move, * That the Question be 
now put;” but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his asseut, and declined then to put that 
Question, saying that he thought that 
Motion should come from a Minister of 
the Crown, when he would consider it. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. Secretary Asquith rose in his 
place, and claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 


whose | 
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Peace Biil. 


Mr. SPEAKER: None of the Instruc- 
tions on the Paper is in Order. 


Question, “ That the Question be now 
put,” put, and agreed to. 


Question put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, &e. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND) PRO- 
VISIONAL ORDER (NO 3) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. John Morley, Bill to con- 
firm a Provisional Order made by the Local 
Government Board for Ireland, under “The 
Public Health (Ireland) Act, 1878,” relating to 
the town of Granard, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. John Morley and Sir John Hibbert. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 334.] 


| SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES), 


To send the Bill to a} 


Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY reported 
from the Committee of Selection ; That 
they had discharged the following Mem- 
ber from the Standing Committee on 


Law, and Courts of Justice, and Legal 


| MAGISTRATES’ 


| NONCONFORMIST 


| Francis 


While the House was being cleared for | 


the challenged Division, 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston; : Ona 
point of Order, Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
ask whether the Motion for the Closure 
on the Order to commit the Bill to the 
Grand Committee does not necessarily 
preclude the possibility of discussing any 
of the Instructions to the Committee that 
stand on the Paper ? 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 


Procedure :—Mr. Samuel Hoare; and 
had appointed in substitution: Major 
Rasch, 


QUALIFICATION 
(No. 13.) 
Order for Second Reading upon Wed- 
nesday 17th May read, and discharged. 
Bill withdrawn. 


MARRIAGES 
TENDANCE OF REGISTRAR). 


(AT- 


The Select Committee on Nonconformist 
Marriages (Attendance of Registrar) was 
nominated of,—Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, Sir 


Edward Clarke, Mr. Jordan, Sir John Kenna- 
way, Mr. Olidroyd, Mr. Perks, Mr. Picton, Sir 
Powell, Mr. Carvell Williams, Mr. 
Powell Williams, and Mr. Waddy. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(C¥r. 
Marjoribanks.) 


JUSTICES OF THE PEACE BILL.—(No. 29.) 
Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 


on Second Reading [22nd February] 
this day read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


BILL, 
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SALE OF 
(IRELAND) BILL.—(No. 30.) 
Order for Second Reading upon Friday 
read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


PURCHASERS OF LAND (IRELAND). 


Order for resuming Adjourned Debate 
on Motion for a Select Committee de- 
ferred from Friday till Friday 19th 
May. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 


Copies presented,—of Diplomatic and 


Consular Reports on Trade and Finance, 


Nos. 1178 (Buenos Ayres), 1179 
(Adrianople), 1180 (Algiers), 1181 


(Boston), 1182 (Marseilles), 1183 (War- 
saw), 1184 (Pirzeus), 1185 (Callao), and 
1186 (Jerusalem) [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAM- 
BRIDGE ACT, 1877 (OXFORD), 

Copy presented,—of Statute made by 
the Governing Body of Christ Church, 
Oxford, on the 7th December, 1892, 
amending Statute XXII., Clause 9 of 
the Statutes of the House [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


[No. 199.] 


PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS, 

Copy ordered, “ of Memorandum stat- 
ing the nature of the proposals contained 
in the Provisional Orders included in the 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation 
(No. 2) Bill."—( Mr. Burt.) 

Copy presented accordingly ; to lieupon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 200.] 





LOCAL TAXATION (PROGRESSIVE 
INCREASE). 

Ordered, That the Report of the Right 
Honourable George J. Goschen, M.P., 
President of the Poor Law Board, to the 
Right Honourable the Lords Commis- 


{2 May 1893} Charges ( Timber) Bill. 
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sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, on 
the Progressive Increase of Local Taxa- 
tion, with especial reference to the Pro- 
portion of Local and Imperial Burdens 
borne by the different Classes of Real 
Property in the United Kingdom, as 
compared with the Burdens imposed 
upon the same Classes of Property in 
‘other European Countries, which was 
presented and ordered to be printed on 
the 10th August, 1870, be reprinted.— 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) [No. 201.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE LORDS, 
That they have agreed to,—Amend- 
ments to — Manchester Corporation 
(Ship Canal) Bill [Lords] ; Mid-Lothian 
County Buildings Bill [Lords]. 


That they have passed a Bill, intituled, 
“An Act for authorising the construc- 
tion of a railway, with a pier and break- 
water in connection therewith, at Fish- 
guard Bay, in the county of Pembroke ; 
and for other purposes.” [Fishguard 
Bay Railway and Pier Bill [Lords.] 


Also, a Bill, intituled, “ An Act to re- 
vive and extend the powers for the pur- 
chase of lands for and to extend the time 
for the completion of the Brighton, 
Rottingdean, and Newhaven Direct Rail- 
way.” [Brighton, and 
Newhaven Direct Railway (Extension of 


Time) Bill [Lords.] 


Rottingdean, 


And, also, a Bill, intituled, “* An Act 
to authorise the payment, under certain 
conditions, of a legacy bequeathed by 
Louisa Anne Ryland to the General 
| Hospital, Birmingham.” —[Ryland’s 


Estate Bill [Lords.] 


RAILWAY RATES AND CHARGES 
(TIMBER) BILL. 

Ordered, That the Examiners of Peti- 
tious for Private Bills do examine the 
Railway Rates and Charges (Timber) 

_ Bill, with respect to compliance with the 
| Standing Orders relative to Private Bills. 
—(Mr. Furness.) 


| 
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ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILL. 

Sir T. LEA (Londonderry, S$.) com- 
plained that the course taken by the 
Government with regard to the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill shut out several 
hon. Members who had intended to 
move Amendments. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Partick Division 
Parker Smith), who had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper, had gone home under 
the impression and according to the pro- 
mise made that the Bill would not come 
on before Thursday. The right hon. 


Jesse Collings) had an Amendment pro- 
g P 
posing that the Bill be referred to the 


{COMMONS} 


| out was good or bad. 
| ment which the hon. Member for Wigan 


(Mr. | 


Standing Committee on Trade instead of 


the Standing Committee on Law, and | 


the hon. Gentleman who was on his feet 
speaking when the Closure was moved 
had an Amendment to the same effect. 
Under those circumstances, it seemed to 
him that the action of the Government 
in closuring the Debate 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
Closure was the act of the House, and 
the hon. Member is not in Order in going 
back on that. 
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Liability Bill. 
If the Amend- 


was moving—and which he (Mr. Col- 
lings) had also put on the Paper in order 
that he might move it in case the hon. 
Member were absent—had been adopted, 
such evidence could have been taken, 
aud the House would have been informed 
of the feeling of the great bulk of the 
employés in the matter, It seemed to 
him that they were now shut out from 
giving evidence. He should like to get 
from the Government some indication of 
the manner in which they could now get 
that information. 


Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order ! 


Mr. BARTLEY said, they were given 
to understand by the Prime Minister 


Member for the Bordesley Division (Mr. | himself at Question time that the Bill 


would be taken on Thursday next. Was 
that not so 7 


THe SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT 
'(Mr. Asquirn, Fife, E.): No; this 


The | 


Bill was the third Order, and the pledge 
given by the Prime Minister was that if 
they did not reach the Biil to-night it 
would be taken on Thursday. 

*Mr. T. W. RUSSELL said, this was 
simply a question of breach of faith by 
the Government in regard to the Bill. 
What took place was this : A question 


| was asked as to what would be the course 


Str T. LEA contended that in reading | 


the Bill before 12 o’clock the Government 


had contravened the arrangement arrived | 
‘answer was that the Bill would be put 


at early in the evening. 

Mr. SPEAKER: As I have said, 
the hon. Member is not in Order in going 
back. ‘That is contrary to all Order. 

Sir T. LEA asked what chance they 
would have of making any remarks on 
the Bill after the action taken by the 
Government ? He had an Instruction 
down on going into Committee, but he 
should have no chance of saying a word 
ou the Bill now. 

Mr. J. COLLINGS said, this was a 
very serious matter, as it affected a large 
number of his constituents. He would 
like to have the evidence of his con- 


stituents on the point whether contracting 


of the Employers’ Liability Bill. [* No, 
no!”] Yes; the question was asked by 
the Leader of the Opposition, and the 


down for Thursday. The hon. Member 
for Partick, who bad an Amendment on 
the Paper, and several other hon. Mem- 
bers, went home under the impression 
that that course would have been fol- 
lowed. He desired to say that it was a 
piece of very sharp practice indeed on the 
part of the Government. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Mem- 
ber is out of Order in using that language. 
The Hovse has taken the matter into its 
own hands, and it ought now to be 
allowed to drop. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Twelve o'clock. 


“in Asterish (*) at the commencement of a Speech indicates revision by the Member. 
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Mines (Eight 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 3rd May 1893. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL.—(Xo. 10.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. S. WOODS (Lancashire, Ince) 


said, the Bill was one of the shortest 
measures ever brought before Parliament, 
but all would agree that it was very 
broad and comprehensive in its character 
and operation. The Bill asserted 
two definite and distinct principles. The 
first was that eight hours a day were 
sufficient for any man or boy to work in 
a mine; and the second was that the 
restriction must be by legislative enact- 
ment. All who were practically ac- 
quainted with the subject would agree 
that eight hours was a sufficiently long 
time for any person to work in a mine. 
That had been admitted by the right hon. 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chamberlain), the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord R. 
Churchill), and by the Prime Minister 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) himself. It was 
2 proposition that even the opponents of 
the Bill would admit, and he would be 
surprised if it were denied by the em- 
ployers themselves. But probably some 
gentleman not practically acquainted with 
the work might have some doubts and 
misgivings on the subject ; and to that 
gentleman he would suggest as a simple 
expedient for satisfying himself on the 
point that he should go down a coal-mine 
and take the place of a collier for one 
day. There were only two methods of 
carrying an eight hours day into operation 
—voluntary arrangement and legisiative 
enactment. If they were satisfied that 
an eight hours day could be adopted 
satisfactorily and permanently by volun- 
tary arrangement, he would certainly 
consider that the best method. But from 


an experience extending over 30 years 
and from general observation, and know- 
ing how easy it was for employers and 
managers to frustrate any attempt on the 
part of the workmen to get a shorter 


[FOURTH SERIES. ] 


VOL. XI. 
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working day, he was satisfied that it was 
utterly impossible to obtain an eight 
hours day of a permanent character by 
voluntary arrangement. In March, 1890, 
the coal owners met to consider their 
attitude on the question, and decided 
by every means at their command 
to prevent the miners getting a shorter 
working day. Since then a national 
deputation of miners met the owners, 
and after the case had been argued at 
considerable length and proposals put in 
writing it was found to be absolutely im- 
possible to arrive at any final agreement 
by mutual arrangement. The next step 
was compulsory enforcement, and they 
had examples of that measure at Hull at 
the present time. Hon. Members were 
familiar with those terrible conflicts 
between employer and employed which 
brought distress, destitution, and ruin to 
the workman and his family, sacrificed 
the capital of the employer, and did 
serious injury to the nation. Even the 
Scotch railway strike of a few years ago 
would be as nothing in comparison with 
the effects of a strike of miners. He 
was convinced that no sane person would 
venture to recommend such a_ policy. 
Therefore, they arrived at the conclusion 
that there was no way of attaining an 
eight-hour day for the miners except by 
legislative enactment. On that point the 
question he wouid ask was—lIf it was 
right to have an eight-hour day by Trades 
Union effort or mutual agreement, how 
could it be wrong to secure it by legisla- 
tive enactment? They would be told 
that the Bill was the thin end of the 
wedge for obtaining a legislative eight- 
hour day for all trades. The Bill itself 
was limited to miners, and he thought 
they would all agree that by reason of 
the nature of their work miners held an 
exceptional position. But, apart from 
that, he held that if the miners could 
show that their claim was just, hon. 
Members should not hesitate to grant it, 
whether it was the thick or the thin end 
of the wedge. But what was the posi- 
tion of the workers generally under this 
Bill? ‘The workers were divided as to 
the advisability of adopting a legal eight- 
hour day for all trades. But at the last 
three or four Trades Union Congresses a 
resolution in support of the present Bill 
had been adopted by all the delegates 
save the small minority representing the 
miners of the North. Therefore, practi- 
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cally speaking, the whole industrial popu- 
lation of the country supported unani- 
mously the miners’ claim, It was contended 
that Parliament should not interfere with 
the labour of men; but he would point 
to the Factory Acts, which had practically 
interfered with the labour of grown-up 
men and women, and to the measure deal- 
ing with the hours of railway servants. 
Only the other night the President of 
the Board of Trade (Mr. Mundella) said 
that there was no use in contending that 
the House had not taken up the question 
of legislating for hours of labour, because 
the Railway Servants Bill had introduced 
the principle. There was another very 
important objection urged against the 
Bill, and that was that the miners were 
not united on the question. He deeply 
regretted that that was so; but the 
minority against the principle was so 
very small that it was not worth five 
minutes’ notice by the House. The 
Prime Minister, in reply to the deputation 
that waited upon him last March, said 
that the community at large, so far as 
he could judge, would certainly be pre- 
pared to accede to anything like a 
unanimous demand from the mining 
body. The supporters of the Bill rested 
their case upon that principle. So far 
as the area of the National Federation 
was concerned, the miners in the counties 
within the scope of that Federation had 
been balloted on two separate occasions, 
and over 90 per cent. had expressed them- 
selves in favour of the Bill. Butsome hon. 
Members would say—W hat about Durham 
and Northumberland? Heheldinhis hand 
acopy of therules of the Northern Associa- 
tion, printed in January, 1863, from which 
it appeared that one of its objects was to 
shorten the hours of labour in mines to 
eight hours a day, so that, whatever might 
now be the contention of his friends from 
the North, 30 years ago they were in 
favour of the principle of the Bill. At 
the Conference of miners heldin Newcastle 
on November 22, 1887, and of which 
the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. T. 
Burt) was Chairman, a resolution, which 
was seconded by the hon. Member for 
the Wansbeck Division (Mr.C. Fenwick), 
was adopted in favour of an eight-hour 
day from bank to bank. Their friends 
from the North had had an interview 
last month with the Prime Minister, when 
it was stated by the hon. Member for 
Mid-Durham (Mr. John Wilson) that the 


Mr. S$. Woods 
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result of a ballot had been that 12,000 
voted for and 28,000 against a legislative 
eight-hour day, and that, as there were 
between 60,000 and 75,000 miners in 
Durham, it was fair to assume that those 
who did not take the trouble to vote were 
satisfied with their present position. But 
the Home Secretary, who was also 
present, discovered that persons under 18 
years of age were prohibited from voting, 
and they were the very persons affected 
by this Bill! He believed that if an 
impartial ballot were taken of the whole 
of the miuers in Durham there would 
be at least one-half, if not a majority, 
in favour of the Bill. It was also stated 
on that occasion that the result of a 
ballot in Northumberland was 2,687 for 
and 8,720 against the eight-hour day, so 
that only 11,000 miners voted out of 
30,000. He submitted that the statistics 
he had furnished to the House showed 
that five-sixths of the miners of the 
country were practically unanimous in 
their demand for an eight-hour day. 
Another plausible objection was that the 
Bill interfered with individual liberty. 
He had always been of opinicn that the 
majority ought to rule, and that to 
destroy that principle would be to destroy 
all government. Unless tbe minority, 
after fair discussion and argument, 
were compelled to yield to the decision 
of the majority the whole principle 
of government would be destroyed. 
If the minority were not prepared to 
abide by the decision of the majority on 
such a question as this, there would be 
an end of all Constitutional Government, 
Was there was a law in the Statute Book 
to-day that did not, in a larger or a smaller 
degree, interfere with individual liberty ? 
What did they find in connection with 
mines themselves? It appeared to be 
right that the employers should interfere 
with the individual liberty of the work- 
men, and to be wrong that the workman 
should interfere with the liberty of his 
fellow. The liberty of the workman was 
interfered with every day. One of the 
bye-laws regulating mines was that a man 
should not descend after a certain hour, and 
should not ascend till a certain hour. He 
did not say that such a regulation was 
improper ; but by it they interfered with 
the individual liberty of the miner, and 
that fact destroyed the whole argument 
that they should not interfere with 
individual liberty. And the plausibie 
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argument was that the matter should be 
left to local option. That simply meant 
that everybody must do what he liked, 
and this would be a beautiful country if 
every map did as he liked. He wanted 
to know—and no one had yet stated— 
what proportion of a given number of 
miners was to decide the question ? This 
method was suggested by the Prime 
Minister, who, with that fairness of mind 
which very often characterised him, 
desired to create a harmony of feeling 
between the miners of the Midland 
Counties of England, South Wales, and 
Scotland and the miners of the North of 
England. But when five-sixths of the 
miners were in favour of an eight-hour 
day, the question of local option was out- 
side of their consideration. There was 
one question which he wished to address 
to opponents of the Bil! sitting on the 
Liberal Benches. They had before the 
House a Constitutional question relating 
to Ireland, and a proposal by the Go- 
vernment of which he heartily approved. 
But he wanted to ask hon. Members who 
voted against what was called the loyal 
minority in Ireland how they could 
reconcile that action with their vote in 
favour of the minority of miners ? So 
far as he could see, there must be incon- 
sistency in voting for the one and against 
the other. Then they had political 
economists who argued that if they re- 
duced the hours they would reduce the 
output. But it did not at all follow that 
because the hours were reduced the out- 
put would be reduced. In proof of this 
he would refer to the case of Durham and 
Staffordshire, where the hours were seven 
and eight per day respectively, and the 
output at least 100 tons per man per annum 
greater than in those counties—Lancashire 
and Glamorganshire—where the day was 
regarded as good as 9} hours. Many 
objected to the proposal that the time 
should count from “bank to bank,” on 
the ground that in some cases an hour 
and a-half would be consumed in getting 
from the top of the shaft to the coal face 
and back again. But, with 20 years 
experience in the mines of Lancashire, 
which were admitted to be among the 
deepest in the country, he said that that 
was an excessive allowance. He would 
put it at half-an-hour—a quarter of an 
hour each way. The history of industries 
in England during the last half-century 
refuted the argument that reduced hours 
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meant reduced wages and profits, and at 
least one-fifth of the time worked had 
during that period been taken off all 
workers, and their wages had propor- 
tionately increased. He asked the House 
to consider that the miners asked for a 
common measure of justice, that they had 
a large majority in support of the scheme, 
that their work and its conditions were 
peculiar and dangerous, and that on that 
ground they desired special treatment, 
He felt sure that, when they considered 
that noble body of men, who made so 
many sacrifices for the well-being of the 
country, and to produce an article 
essential to its commercial life—when 
they remembered the terrible explosions 
which from time to time took place— 
they would, as he now asked them, banish 
from their minds on this memorable day 
all prejudice, bias, and preconceived 
opinions, and give the miners what they 
loyally demanded ; and be would under- 
take to say that many of the feared 
results would never be fulfilled, and that 
the House would never have to regret 
the act which he asked it to perform. He 
begged to move that the Bill be now read 
a second time, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. S. Woods.) 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil) said, he rose to move the rejec- 
tion of the Bill. The hon. Member who 
had just sat down said that there was a 
very general impression among hon, 
Members that the miners of South 
Wales were unanimously in favour of 
this Bill; but he could tell the House 
that such was far from being the case, 
because there was a great difference of 
opinion on the subject. 

Mr. WOODS: No. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS said, the hon, 
Member said “ No,” but he thought that 
he ought to know more about South 
Wales than the hon. Member did. He 
moved the rejection of this Bill with the 
concurrence of an overwhelming majority 
of the South Wales miners. 

Mr. WOODS: No, no! 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS: Well, it was 
extraordinary if what he stated were not 
true, for he could tell the hon. Member 
that, although he had voted last year 
against the Bill, his majority had been 
largely increased at the last General 
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Election, and that was a pretty good 
indication of the view that his constituents 
took of the question. Meeting after 
meeting of miners’ delegates had been held, 
at which the Bill had been condemned, 
and he held that in moving its rejection 
he was acting with the full concurrence of 
his constituents. He had put the ques- 
tion to the test of the ballot in some of 
the mines in South Wales, in which it 
was said the miners were unanimously in 
favour of the Bill, and the result showed 
that there was a very considerable 
minority who were opposed to it. He 
believed that it if there had been any 
change in the feeling since then, it had 
been in a direction opposed to this Bill. 
When he tried an eight-hour day from 
bank to bank with the double shift in his 
colliery, the men came to him and asked 
him to return to the old system. He did 
not say they were against an eight-hour 
day, but they were unanimously against 
an eight hours day from bank to bank 
with the double shift. He agreed with 
much in the speech of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Woods). Eight hours work in 
amine were enough for any man, and 
shorter hours should be obtained as far 
as practicable. He also believed tho- 
roughly in the competency of Parliament 
to interfere in such matters. His con- 
stituents did not object to Parliamentary 
interference, but to the bank to bank 
principle of the Bill, which they con- 
sidered would inevitably reduce their 
wages considerably. 

Mr. WOODS (interposing) said, he 
had dealt with the question of bank to 
bank. 

Mr. D. A. THOMAS said, he did not 
say the hon. Member had not. The real 
object and desire of the promoters of the 
Bill was to restrict the output, and raise 
prices and wages. The question of bauk 
to bank was quite as much a principle of 
the Bill as it was a principle that it 
should not be a Local Option Bill, but a 
cast-iron Bill, applicable to every district 
in the country, whatever its circumstances 
might be. It might be said that this 
could be altered in Committee, but that 
was not possible, It was the very essence 
of the Bill. ‘This was the same Bill, 
word for word, that was defeated last 
year. No attempt had been made to 
meet the objections urged against this 
Bill last year. Its promoters were deter- 
mined to have the Bill, the whole Bill, 
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and nothing but the Bill. It was said 
that 90 per cent. of miners—outside 
Northumberland and Durham—were in 
favour of the Bill. Some further proof 
was required of that statement. In South 
Wales an overwhelming majority of 
miners was opposed to the Bill, and there 
were large minorities in other districts. 
He questioned whether the Eight Hours 
Bill for miners was mooted at many 
elections last year, and whether, where 
it was mooted, it had much effect on the 
result. An analysis of the Division List 
last year disclosed no evidence that those 
who voted in favour of the Bill had 
gained anything by it at the General 
Election, or those who opposed the Bill 
had suffered in consequence. The late 
Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews), who 
made the strongest and most able speech 
against the Bill of last year, had enor- 
mously increased his majority in Bir- 
mingham, whilst one prominent Member 
who supported the Bill had actually been 
defeated by a large majority. The hon. 
Member who moved the Bill last year 
had had his majority reduced at the 
General Election, notwithstanding the 
wave of Liberal opinion which had 
passed over the country and the fact 
that he had the active support of the 
hon. Member for Ince (Mr. Woods). 
He did not see any evidence that, since 
the last Election, feeling was growing in 
favour of the Bill. As far as his prac- 
tical knowledge of South Wales was 
concerned, he was satisfied that feeling 
was going rapidly against the Bill. He 
challenged the supporters of the Bill to 
point to any foreign country or colony 
where an Eight Hours (Bank to Bank) 
Bill for miners had been tried with 
success. ‘Two arguments were put for- 
ward which were quite antagonistic, 
Some supported the Bill on the ground 
that it would not restrict the output ; 
others supported it on the ground that it 
would. These arguments were, of course, 
mutually destructive. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Birmingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) last 
year was, if he might say so without 
disrespect, the only one which needed 
serious consideration. The right hon. 
Gentleman brought forward a number of 
cases in which reductions of hours, 
secured by means of voluntary arrange- 
ments, had not been accompanied by any 
limitation of production. This seemed, 
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however, to involve a strange confusion 
of cause and effect. During the last 40 
years in South Wales the hours of labour 
had been enormously reduced, and the 
result had been satisfactory; but both 
employers and workmen had foreseen 
that it would be so, and the reason they 
did not wish to go a step further was 
because they saw that any further reduc- 
tion must inevitably lead to a restriction 
in the output. in the large collieries in 
South Wales, the winding hours on four 
days in the week were nine and a-half to 
ten, and this Bill would reduce the hours 
for getting coal to about seven. It was 
said that the time that would thus be 
lost could be made up in increased effi- 
ciency. Personal experience, however, 
in these matters was worth a great deal 
of theory. In his colliery, the men on 
Saturdays worked about eight hours from 
bank to bank, leaving about seven hours 
for winding, and on Fridays they worked 
about nine and a-half hours from bank 
to bank. He had ascertained the actual 
tonnage of coal raised during the last 
five years on Fridays and on Saturdays, 
and he found that the reduction of the 
tonnage on the Saturday was almost in 
exact proportion to the reduction of the 
hours. The reduction of the hours was 
25} per cent., whilst the reductions 
in the tonnage was 25 per cent. 
In South Wales the colliers were 
now down the pits about 10} hours 
a day, and under this Bill they would 
be down eight hours. He was satis- 
fied that at least three hours must be 
deducted for the time oceupied in getting 
to and from the work-place, taking 
meals, and doing the dead-work—such as 
setting timbers—that was necessary. The 
result would be that there would be only 
five hours of coal-getting. Therefore, this 
Bill would reduce the output of each 
workman employed in South Wales by 
over 30 per cent., and this loss could not 
possibly be made up by increased 
efficiency, as the collier worked now as 
hard as he could. He asserted confidently 
that any such reduction as 30 per cent. in 
the hours of work must lead both to a re- 
duction of wages and an increase in the 
price of coal. In Merthyr they would 


like the hours of labour shortened, but 
they were not prepared to have them 
shortened at such an enormous sacrifice 
as this Bill would involve. 


right, 


If it was 


justifiable, and expedient for 
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colliers, by restriction of hours and re- 
ducing their output, to obtain more of 
other commodities in exchange for their 
labour, was it not equally expedient for 
workmen in other industries to adopt the 
same course ? Would not that inevitably 
lead to a restriction in the production of 
the world’s goods? Goods were only 
produced in order to be consumed, and he 
asked how workmen, who were them- 
selves chief consumers, would be better 
off if there were less of the world’s goods 
to be divided amongst them? He asked 
hon. Members to consider whether they 
were prepared, in order to pass this Bill, to 
increase the price of coal to the other in- 
dustries, and thus to tax other industries. 
There was another poiut that ought not 
to escape consideration. There were a 
considerable number of old men working 
in mines. These men were now placed 
at a great disadvantage, as they had not 
the same physical energy as the younger 
men, and this Bill would, of course, put 
them at a further disadvantage. It 
would also place the older pits at a great 
disadvantage as compared with the 
newer ones, the roads in the old pits being 
longer and more costly to keep in repair, 
and the haulage being more expensive. 
He had discussed the provisions of the 
Bill with a good many Members during 
the last two days, and had been sorry to 
find that many of them had pledged 
themselves to vote for the Bill without 
having sufficiently studied the matter. 
He had shown that not merely one, but 
three or four principles were involved, 
Many hon. Members had voted for legis- 
lative interference in these matters by 
supporting the Railway Servants (Hours 
of Labour) Bill, and he asked them 
whether they would promote the cause 
they had in view by assisting to place on 
the Statute Book a Bill that would only 
bring contempt and ridicnle on the 
principle of legislative interference ? Coal 
was the source of power for most of the 
important industries of the country, and 
he asked the supporters of the Bill to 
pause before, by passing this Bill, they 
laid a paralysing hand on our commercial 
supremacy. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day six months.”—( Mr. David Thomas.) 

Question proposed, “ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.” 
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Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Chester-le- 


Street) said, the hon. Member who had 
just spoken had put forward a strong 
case in opposition to the Bill, and it could 
not but be admitted that the arguments 
which he had adduced proved distinctly 
and clearly that it would have a most 
disastrous effect upon the coal trade of 
South Wales. He (Mr. Joicey) had 
listened to the speech of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Ince Division (Mr. 
Woods) with considerable interest, and 
he agreed almost with the whole of it, 
for his whole speech was devoted to 
proving that eight hours in a mine was 
really a reasonable time for miners to 
work under such conditions as prevailed 
there. If his hon. Friend had gone 
further and said that 8s. a day was little 
enough pay for the arduous duties miners 
performed, he probably would have 
agreed with that also. But the question 
was, How was that to be brought about ? 
This, as had been said, was a short Bill. 
It merely proposed to bring about that a 
man should be prevented working more 
than eight hours a day in the industry of 
mining. Personally, he was against the 
principle of the Bill in a broader sense 
than many other hon. Members who 
opposed it. He was against any inter- 
ference by the Legislature with the adult 
labour of men. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) stated, when the 
subject was under discussion during the 
last Parliament, that we had already 
interfered in the House of Commons witi 
adult male labour. Would anyone, how- 
ever, maintain that such interference 
justified the House in interfering to the 
extent of limiting the daily hours of 
labour in a particular industry 2? Any- 
one supporting this Bill or a Bill embody- 
ing its principle must show that, so far 
as the hours of labour were concerned, 
negotiations between employer and em- 
ployed had practically broken down, 
The House, however, had not heard one 
word to prove that. He maintained, on 
the contrary, that the changes which had 
taken place during the last 50 years 
proved that the men engaged in the dif- 
ferent industries of the country were 
thoroughly competent to deal with their 
hours of labour. Therefore, those who 





attempted to interfere by means of 
Jegislation were. bound to make out an 
overwhelming case for it. 
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words of the Prime Minister, he had 
“old-fashioned views” in this matter, 
and believed that they should not inter- 
fere with economie laws. He knew it 
was fashionable to pooh-pooh that belief, 
but he always looked upon economic 
laws as he would look upon the laws of 
health. One might interfere with the 
laws of health apparently without harm 
for a time; but as surely as disease and 
shortness of life followed interference 
with the laws of health, so certainly 
would injury and disaster come upon 
those who interfered with economic laws. 
No ove had ventured to bring forward a 
general Eight Hours Bill, end this was 
a Bill to interfere with one special 
industry. What were the argu- 
ments in favour of special legislation 
upon this matter? It was said that 
there was a majority of miners in favour 
of the Bill, and therefore the House 
ought to consider the matter. Was the 
House going to take up the position that 
because the majority of those who were 
employed in a particular industry thought 
that they should have shorter hours, or 
that their wages should be increased, 
therefore the House was to carry these 
things out ? He did not admit the con- 
tention of the hon. Member, who had 
failed to prove the argument he advanced, 
The hon. Member had made the asser- 
tion that 90 per cent. of the miners of 
this country were in favour of the course 
he had taken. Why had he not given 
the House figures to prove it? In 
Durham they had not hesitated to take 
a ballot, and the figures were distinetly 
28,000 in favour of non-interference and 
12,000 in favour of it. The Member for 
the Ince Division had stated that the 
boys under 18 were not allowed to take 
part in the ballot; but he (Mr. Joicey) 
should like to know where boys under 18 
were allowed to take part in ballots in any 
of cur Friendiy Societies, and also what 
was the proportion of boys in the County 
of Durham or the County of Northumber- 
land ? He could speak from his own 
experience, and he said the proportion 
was about 10 per cent. of the whole. 
Ile saw from the Return issued by the 
United Coal Trade of Durham and 
Northumberland that the number of 
workers employed in the mines under- 
ground in the County of Durham was 
74,000. Of these, 40,000 recorded their 
vote in the ballot ; and that left a balance 
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of 34,000. If 10 per cent. were taken 
off the whole there would be left no fewer 
than 27,000 underground workers in the 
County of Durham who did not record 
their votes on the question ; and he felt 
justified in considering that those men 
who did not take the trouble to record 
their votes preferred things to remain as 
they were. A gentleman who was 
qualified to speak upon the subject— 
Mr. George Collins—had written as 
follows :— 

“T lived in Yorkshire nearly eight years, and 
during the whole of the time moved amongst 
miners. Certainly, | must have come into con- 
tact with over 10,000; and from the moment 
the eight hours question took form and shape I 
diligently elicited their opinions. And now 
for the results of my inquiries. About one man 
in 10 really cares for the Eight Hours Bill, 
apart, that is, from the leaders of the Union 
and the officers of the local lodges. This the 
men freely and openly admit. J may say that 
the information I have gathered has been 
acquired within a radius of 10 miles of Barnsley, 
though I have stretched my inquiries occasion- 
ally tothe very limits of the Yorkshire coal- 
field, and always with the same result. I 
should add that the votes given by the York- 
shire miners, either by ballot or show of hands, 
in no true sense indicate any desire for an eight- 
hour day, and if the leaders brought about a 
strike to secure an eight-hour day, the men 
would desert them gradually and the strike 
would collapse.” 

With regard to the evidence quoted by 
his hon. Friend, he had read an 
account in The Times of a meet- 
ing at Aberdare, attended by 3,000 
people, at which a resolution was 
unanimously passed in opposition to 
the Bill. What he wanted to know was, 
what was the justification for giving 
special legislation to miners ? The justi- 
fication in the minds of many who were 
supporting this Bill was that the life of 
a miner was more dangerous and more 
unhealthy than the life of those engaged 
in other occupations. There were, how- 
ever, no facts to prove that. At a meet- 
ing of the International Congress of 
Hygiene, Dr. Ogle, a great authority, 
read a paper on the relations of occupa- 
tion to disease and mortality; and all the 
statistics given by Dr. Ogle were borne 
out by the Returns of the Registrar of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Eng- 
land for the year 1885, This statement 


gave statistics of men employed in various 
occupations between the ages of 25 and 
65, and everybody would admit that it 
was not until 25 years of age that any 
injurious effect was shown generally in 
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connection with any particular oceupa- 
tion, because boys went to their work in 
a healthy condition as a rule, and, of 
course, they did not feel any ill effects 
for some years, The death rate of 
clergymen, the lowest of all, was taken 
as the standard of comparison. In this 
list clergymen were put down at 100, 
medical men at 202, commercial clerks 
179, commercial travellers 171, inn- 
keepers 273, hotel servants 397, brewers 
245, wool and worsted manufacturers 
186, cotton manufacturers 196, cutlers 
and scissor makers 235, and file makers 
313, while coal miners were only 160, and 
that included the whole of the accidents 
connected with mines, so that, instead of 
having a case in favour of special legis- 
lation for miners on the ground that 
mining was an exceptionally unhealthy 
and dangerous occupation, he main- 
tained that if they had legislation of this 
class for miners, they were bound to have 
it for 50 or 60 per cent. of the industries 
of this country. In a list published in 
the Registrar General’s Report, out 
of 109 oceupations, including all the 
principal ones, there were only 30 in 
which the conditions of life were equally 
good as in mines ; therefore, if they had 
acase to legislate for miners on account 
of their work being unhealthy and their 
condition of life bad, they ought in 
justice to legislate for 70 per cent. of the 
working classes. Some of those who 
were going to vote for this Bill imagined 
that they would limit this sort of legis- 
lation to miners; but he maintained that 
this was but the beginning of this class 
of legislation. He would take another 
point—the comparative mortality from 
phthisis and diseases of the respiratory 
organs in the case of men engaged in 
what were called dust-inhaling oceupa- 
tions, and the mortality of miners from 
these diseases was represented by the 
figure 166, while in the case of quarry- 
men it was represented by 294, of cutlers 
by 384, and earthenware makers 565. In 
the Registrar General's Report for 1885, 
he found it stated that the death rates of 
coal miners were surprisingly low, in 
spite of their terrible liability to accident 
and their constant exposure to an 
atmosphere vitiated by foul air and by 
an excessively high temperature. The 
comparative mortality figure of these 
labourers was considerably below that of 
ali males. Nor was this only true for 
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coal miners in the aggregate, but it was 
true, with one exception, for the miners 
of the entire coal area. Taken separately, 
it held good for Durham with Northum- 
berland, for Derbyshire with Notting- 
ham, for the West Riding, and for 
Staffordshire. In each of these areas 
the comparative mortality figures of all 
males within the area was higher than 
that of the miners. The one ex- 
ception to the rule was furnished 
by South Wales with Monmouthshire. 
There the mortality figure for the miners 
was slightly higher than that for all males 
within the same area; but if the deaths 
from accident were left out of account 
the rule held good, and the mortality of 
miners from all other causes together was 
below that of the general male popula- 
tion. It was, therefore, quite clear that 
the life of the miner was a healthy life. 
What would be the effect on the com- 
munity if this proposed interference by 
law with the hours of labour in mines 
were carried out ? He quite agreed with 
his hon. Friend who stated that such 
legislation would affect the output. The 
hon. Member for Normanton and 
the hon. Member for Ince had advocated 
a systematic restriction of labour in 
order to decrease the output, and that the 
price of coal and wages might be in- 
creased. 

Mr. PICKARD: I should like to ask 
for the name of the place where I made 
that statement ? 

Mr. JOICEY: For the moment I 
cannot give the hon. Member the name 
of the place ; but I know that is a policy 
which the hon. Gentleman has advocated. 
Of course, if he contradicts me, I am 
quite willing to accept the contradiction, 

Mr. PICKARD: I do. 

Mr. JOICEY said, that at all events 
the hon. Member suggested that the out- 
put should be restricted by having an 
“off” or play week ; and if that was not 
restricting the hours of labour in order to 
decrease production he did not know 
what was. But what had been the 
action with regard to the County of 
Durham ? In 1890 two-thirds of the 
miners in the County of Durham worked 
11 hours per day ; but by mutual arrange- 
ment between the employers and the 
workmen it was agreed that the hours 
should be reduced to 10 per day from the 
beginuing of 1891. That reduced the 


shifts by half-an-hour each, and what 
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had been the result ? While in 1890 the 
output of coal per man was 435 tons, in 
1891 it was only 401 tons, a reduction of 
8 per cent. in the output per man. It 
had been pointed out that Durham with 
short hours produced more coal per man 
than any other county. That was se, 
but then the coal of Durham was of a 
much softer nature than in almost any 
other county, and could be much more 
easily worked. Would the shortening of 
the hours be for the benefit of the miner ? 
He maintained it would not. In the first 
place he would have his wages reduced. 
That had been admitted. When they 
reduced the hours in the County of 
Durham in 1891 the miners assented 
without the slightest hesitation to a re- 
duction of wages, and each miner in the 
Ceunty of Durham now earned 2d. to 
4d. per day less than he earned prior to 
the reduction in 1890. These facts were 
admitted even by the miners themselves, 
and he believed that if they fully con- 
sidered the question and these facts, 
many of them who were at present com- 
paratively indifferent would strongly op- 
pose any legislation of this character. 
The next point to be put was, would 
this legislation make the employment of 
the miner safer than at the present 
moment? He was afraid it would 
not. That was clear from the Re- 
turn obtained by the hon. Member 
for the Wansbeck Division, in which it 
was stated that during the first four hours 
of a shift out of 205 explosions there 
were 125, and during the second four 
hours only 80. Then as to the deaths 
that took place. During the first four 
hours there were 1,202 deaths, against 
744 in the second four hours. He could 
not see, therefore, how they could claim 
that in the interest of safety they were 
justified in having special legislation for 
the miners. Of the accidents that 
occurred in mines, 485 out of every 1,000 
were caused by falls of roof, and, as a 
matter of fact, it had been shown clearly 
that the bulk of these accidents took 
place in the first part of the shift. With 
regard to Durham and Northumberland, 
which were so strongly opposed to this 
measure, it had been suggested that they 
should have local option. In the County 
of Durham, when a ballot was taken, 
there were four to one against any legis- 
lative interference. It had been said 
against Northumberland and Durham 
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that they worked their boys long hours; 
but, as a fact, they worked them no 
longer than they were worked in other 
counties, and gave them an advantage 
which they did not get in other counties. 
Their boys knew that while, during their 
apprenticeship, so to speak, they worked 
10 hours, their hours would, when they 
were 21, be reduced to from six and 
a-half to seven hours, and they would 
get good wages. He was not in favour 
of local option. He admitted it would 
settle the difficulty in Northumberland 
and Durham, because miners there would 
prefer to work as they were; but, sup- 
posing in other counties there was a de- 
mand for shorter hours, the employers 
might say to the men—*“If you insist 
upon taking the benefits of this Bill, we 
shall insist upon a considerable reduction 
of wages.” The result would be that if 
this principle of local option were in- 
troduced, instead of avoiding strikes it 


would lead to their frequently being 
brought about. He thought he had 


shown clearly that there were really 
no special reasons why they should legis- 
late for miners apart from the rest of the 
industrial community. He hoped the 
House would not be led into any such 
unwise legislation, because, if they did, 
they would be acting against the interests 
of the miners, the interests of capitalists 
who owned mines, and the interests of 
the general community. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. E. Grapstone, Edin- 
burgh, Midlothian) : I think the majority 
of this House, who are necessarily devoid 
of practical experience on the subject of 
this Bill, will feel that we are much in- 
debted to the speakers who have already 
addressed us, because they have been 
very frank and full and practical contri- 
butions to the elucidation of what is, 
after all, a difficult and enormously im- 
portant question. The only observation 
upon which I shall venture with respect 
to the practical result of a measure of 
this kind is, that while I really do not 
know whether the object of the promoters 
of the Bill is to procure a diminution of 
output or is not, I, for one, am very slow 
to believe in this as the double result of 
the Bill—namely, that there would be a 
diminution of output with an increase in 
wages. Further than that I do not pre- 
sume to go. My hon. Friend who has 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill 
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with great ability has spoken of the 
claims of the mining class. I believe 
there will be a unanimous opinion that if 
legislation of this kind is to be influenced, 
as it must be influenced in a certain 
degree, by the claims of class, there is no 
class that is more entitled to put that 
claim higher than the class of the miuers 
of this country. For, in truth, in one 
important particular, however high may 
be the character of the working classes 
in general, the mining class of this 
country may be said to enjoy what is, in 
point of honour, an enviable distinction. 
Mr. Burke stated in his own time, when 
the French Revolution came about, that 
the age of chivalry was gone. But, Sir, 
the age of chivalry has not gone so far 
as regards the conduct of the miners of 
this country. If Mr. Burke himself 
were alive, I believe he would be the first 
te say that what we call the age of 
chivalry never produced more splendid 
examples of practical heroism than those 
which have become almost the common- 
places of our mining industry. They show 
us that when there is a case of danger, 
and of the extremest danger to those who 
are down in the mine, and when there is 
the smallest chance of rescue, there are 
always found abundant numbers of men 
ready, at any risk to themselves, to 
attempt the noble task of saving their 
comrades, 1 thought it might be con- 
venient if, early in the Debate, I said a 
few words on the position of the Govern- 
ment relatively to this matter, and also a 
few words upon my own intentions with 
regard to my vote. We all feel that it 
would be extremely to be deprecated 
that these Debates should assume any- 
thing of a Party colour; and I rejoice to 
think that, whatever may happen locally, 
within these walls there has been no in- 
dication whatever of such a tendency. 
Her Majesty’s Government undoubtedly 
in all likelihood, like the chief Leaders 
of the Party opposite, do not feel that 
this isa matter in which, as a Govern- 
ment, they would be justified in interfering, 
The ripeness of opinion, the thoroughness 
of discussion has not yet been such as to 
consolidate that discussion in such a way 
as to justify our taking an official part ; 
but it is the fact, undoubtedly, that a 
large majority of my Colleagues are 
favourable to this Bill, and favourable to 
it, perhaps, with even less reserve than I 
myself might be able to entertain, That 
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majority includes my right hon. Friend 
the Home Seeretary, one of the most 
decisive advocates for the Bill, the 
Minister who is in immediate connection 
with the mining industry. Some of us, 
on the other hand, -are opposed to the 
Bill, and some may thiuk it their duty, 
under the circumstances of the case and 
in deference to the opinions that prevail 
mainly amongst their constituents, to 
abstain from voting ; but, undoubtedly, 
when the occurs it will 





Division 
include a large majority of Minis- 
terial votes on behalf of the Second 
Reading of the Bill. But I still am of 
opinion that it should remain an open 
question amongst us, as we believe it 
does in all sections of the House. For 
my own part, I only wish to say a few 
words upon the general considerations 
which in my opinion bear upon the dis- 
cussion of the subject, because practical 
cousiderations, valuable and important 
though they were, it would be imperti- 
nent on me to endeavour to urge. But, 
as respects the general considerations that 
bear upon our entertaining a Bill of this 
kind, I should say that although my 
own prepossessious are much in favour 
of the general doctrine of non-interfer- 
ence with adult labour, yet I am bound 
to admit that the present epoch is one 4 
little too late for urging that on the 
House with anything like conclusive 
force. It does not depend entirely, I 
think, upon those minor instances which 
have been quoted, by my hon. Friend 
who last spoke, from the speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham; but there are other 
more decided and prominent eases which 
show that, provided that a sufficiently 
strong case be made, it is too late for us 
to say we will adhere rigidly to the prin- 
ciple of non-interference with adult la- 
bour. I would remind the House that 
we have recently given an emphatic and, 
I think, a unanimous sanction to ‘the 
principle of that interference in the case 
of railway servants. We have likewise 
adopted a Resolution which contemplates 
interference of the same sort, not in a 
conclusive but in more of an optional 
form—that is to say, subject to loeal dis- 
cretion with regard to adult labour in 
shops. I, myself, would go a little fur- 
ther, and am prepared to admit that even 
in the ease of factories, although many 
covered themselves with the doctrine that 
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the direct legislation on this subject was 
limited to young persons and women, yet 
the practical effect upon adult labour was 
so important that it was impossible for us 
altogether to deny that there is a certain 
force in that precedent. Certainly it 
must be allowed that mining labour is a 
description of labour that has peculiari- 
ties of its own, apart from the simple 
sanitary question, and that the practice 
of Parliament has been already to inter- 
fere largely with the conditions of mining 
labour. Thus far, I do not think 
that the aecess to this question is barred, 
and then we come to the next quest ion 
—whether there is anything in the 
character of mining labour which gives 
it a peculiarity of position. Well, Sir, 
all admit that not only eight hours of 
work in a coal-mine, but that eight 
hours underground from day to day 
seem to constitute a sufficient and even 
a large allowance of time to be spent 
out of the light of day, under conditions 
such as those which coal-mining presents. 
Moreover, there is something to be said of 
considerable practical importance in con- 
nection with the subject of coal-mining 
in another particular, and that is the 
nature of the mine asa local circumserip- 
tion, sharply divided from everything 
else, undoubtedly makes it more practi- 
‘able to deal with mining labour, if it be 
right otherwise, on special grounds than 
would be the case in respect to most 
industries which are carried on upon the 
surface. The main consideration, how- 
ever, Which acts upon us is the great 
mass of opinion which has been brought 
to bear upon this subject, I mean the 
great mass of opinion in the mining class ; 
and when they make the plea that there 
are imperative reasons for the laying 
down of something in the nature of rules 
by Parliament, and for not leaving it to 
the individual worker always to assert, 
on the strength of his own individual 
resources, his indisposition to be confined 
in a mine for eight hours in the day, un- 
questionably the members of this class 
speak with something of special authority. 
We next come to the question, What is 
this mass of opinion ?-—and, for my own 
part, I have arrived at this conclusion, 
subject, of course, to the influence of 
further experience and information, that 
a very considerable majority of the miners 
in this country are in favour of this Bill. 
I attach so much weight, at least, to that 
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fact, that on that account I am 
perfectly ready to entertain the 


principle of the Bill, and to show that 
I entertain the principle of the Bill by 


recording a vote in favour of the 
Second Reading. [Cheers.] I must 


not, however, attempt to obtain cheers on 
false pretences. I must state, therefore, 
the reservations under which I, for one, 
record that vote. I have no doubt that 
the continuance of this discussion has 
thrown much light upon the state of 
opinion in the mining class, and in case 
there should be a delay in the final legis- 
lative settlement, we should come better 
and better to know the state of that 
opinion. But at the present moment 
undoubtedly there is some difficulty in 
ascertaining what the proportion is—the 
proportions of those who are friendly 
and the proportions of those who are 
adverse to the Bill. Ia is certainly a re- 
markable fact that in the diseussious of 
this House there has been, and I believe 


there will be again, testimonies from 
those who are or have been miners 


themselves in opposition as well as in 
support of this Bill; and although my 
hon. Friends who have moved and 
seconded the rejection of the Bill are not 


themselves miners, yet they are 
the Representatives of mining con- 


stituencies, and they do not hesitate to 
appeal to these constituencies in support 
of the opinions that they have given. 
Now, Sir, lam bound to say I do feel 
that this is a question in which the pro- 
tection of minorities, if they are thus to 
be called, is a subject having the utmost 
claims upon our attention. I frankly 
own that, after every fair allowance for 
uncertainty and for disputed points, I am 
not ready to consent upon the Third Read- 
ing of this Bill to apply the compulsion 
it would impart to a community such as 
that which is represented by the miners 
of Northumberland and Durham. My 
hon. Friend the Mover of the Bill ably 
argued, and justly argued, that the 
majority ought in all cases to prevail, 
and that that is the only principle upon 
which you can rest regular and Parlia- 
mentary government. I make that ad- 
mission freely, but in making that admis- 
sion I must have some regard to the 


subject-matter, The majority ought 
undoubtedly to prevail, but then the 


assumption is that the matters which will 
be submitted to its discussion will be those 
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which are ordinarily understood to lie 
within the cirele of political transactions, 
Well, but again the limitation of adult 
labour can hardly be said, except 
in very exceptional circumstances, to 
lie within the limit of ordinary political 
transactions in such a sense as to admit 
of the full application of the principle 
that the majority ought to prevail. Itis 
quite plain that there are many subjects 
upon which this House has legislated 
upon which it never would have legislated 
except on the assumption that there was 
not only a majority, but so general a 
prevalence of opinion in one direction or 
another as to support the doctrine of 
what is sometimes called moral unanimity. 
For my own part, it appears to me, I 
confess, that a compulsory measure of 
this kind ought not to take effect except 
with the moral certainty on our part that 
the measure would express the sense of a 
majority so large in the various districts 
of the country that it might be said to be 
the general sense of the community. My 
bon. Friend the Mover of the Bill con- 
tends—but his contention is resisted in 
other quarters—that, if I heard him 
accurately, outside the district of North- 
umberland and Durham nine-tenths of 
the mining population are in favour of 
the Bill. If it be so, that is a very fair 
expression of what I mean by the general 
sense of the community. It is quite 
clear that you cannot always have regard 
to minorities altogether insignificant in 
their numbers ; but, at the same time, I 
must own I think it would be not only 
an unwarranted, but, a dangerous, course 
on the part of this House, in compulsory 
legislation of this character, and in excep- 
tional legislation of this character, to have 
no regard to anything except to the fact of 
a considerable majority of the mining 
class at large, and to be prepared to 
override the local sense of such important 
communities as those of the Northumber- 
land and Durham miners. I almost think 
that many of the friends of the Bill, 
when they come to close quarters on the 
question, when we pass out altogether 
from the region of what might be called 
abstract discussion, and have to answer 
to ourselves what degree of compulsion 
and under what circumstances we were 
prepared to apply it—I almost think 
some of them will shrink from the appli- 
cation of that compulsion in such a case 
as I have supposed. My hon. Friend 
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referred by way of illustration to what 
we were doing in Ireland, and asked 
whether in this respect we were prepared 
to have local option in Ireland. It 
singularly happens that in the year 1886, 
in proposing the Irish Government Bill, 
we did face this very question, and we 
did state that, if the inhabitants of the 
north-eastern corner of Ireland, forming 
a very small and limited proportion indeed 
of the general community, were resolutely 
desirous of being exempted from the 
operation of that Act, we should be 
prepared to entertain a proposal to that 
effect. I believe we made that declara- 
tion with the general concurrence of 
those who are termed the Nationalist 
Party in Ireland. Nor have we ever 
withdrawn that declaration, though, of 
course, we have not attempted to 
give effect to it in the face of 
the small disposition, or rather no 
disposition at all, which has been 
shown in that north-eastern corner to 
accept it. I own I do not think it would 
be safe, until opinion has been far more 
ascertained and far more matured on this 
question, for us to attempt, as we should 
have to attempt upon the Third Reading 
of this Bill, the passing of a uniform and 
a compulsory measure. My hon. Friend 
has spoken with disfavour of what is 
termed the plan of local option, and has 
referred to me as having been responsible 
for a sort of paternity of that plan. He 
is quite right in saying I have never 
presumed to make any such suggestion 
except conditionally. If you find that 
this is a practicable method of action, 
and if you find that it relieves you from 
difficulties that you are otherwise not 
prepared to encounter, then it appears to 
me it ought to be entertained. But I 
assure my hon. Friend that I am sensible 
it would be an absurd presumption on my 
part tc give an opinion in favour of such 
a plan, and I have never gone beyond 
the comparatively modest assertion that 
if there are these difficulties, and if the 
opinions which prevail on the one side 
and on the other cannot be brought 
together, it would be desirable at least to 
examine thoroughly and to the bottom a 
subject of this description rather than to 
encounter so serious and formidable a 
difficulty as that of applying the prin- 
ciple of coercion to large communities in 
a matter of this kind. There is another 
point which I think has not been referred 
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to in the present Debate, and possibly 
may not in any way form an essential 
part in the view of the promoters, and 
that is the clause in the Bill which 
inflicts exclusive penalty upon employers. 
I am sure that those who have framed 
the Bill or those among the working 
classes who have paid attention to the 
subject have not been led to give that 
form to the penal part of the Bill from 
any selfish or interested motive. I admit 
that there are practical facilities in in- 
flicting a penalty upon the employer 
which probably have recommended it to 
their consideration in preference to the 
far greater practical difficulties that 
might be encountered in making it ap- 
plicable to the workman. At the same 
time, I am bound to say I think the 
principle of that exclusive application of 
penalty to the employer is one so doubt- 
ful and open to such formidable objec- 
tions that I trust that some method will 
be found in Committee to get rid of that 
exclusive character of this portion of the 
measure. I shall be very glad, viewing 
the nature of employment underground, 
if we do arrive at a state of things such 
as will admit of the application of a 
uniform and compulsory rule. I admit 
that my hon. Friend’s doctrine of nine- 
tenths, if it ean be supported, does 
amount to an expression of the general 
sense of the mining community to which 
I do believe that Parliament would be 
disposed to give the greatest, most re- 
spectful, and most favourable attention. 
I do not know whether that uniform 
application is essential to the structure of 
the Bill, as has been contended by the 
Mover of the rejection of the Bill, and as 
may very possibly, for all I kuow, be the 
deliberate view of its promoters; but I 
must confess that I cannot get over the 
obligation to look in the strictest and 
most practical manner at a subject of this 
kind and to east aside everything except 
an endeavour to estimate and weigh 
fairly the merits of each particular argu- 
ment bearing on the case. And, al- 
though I am very desirous that we 
should, if possible, find ourselves able to 
limit the business of labour underground, 
which I conceive stands in very important 
particulars on a distinct foundation from 
that which is applicable to other de- 
scriptions of labour, yet I am not pre- 
pared to carry that principle to such an 
extent as to run the risk of running 
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counter to the conscientious and the 
deliberate, and certainly I must admit 
the intelligent, conviction of very large 
portions of the mining community. 

*Sirn ALFRED HICKMAN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.) said, it appeared to him 
that the Prime Minister, in the observa- 
tions he addressed to the House, gave a 
most cogent reason against the passing 
of the Second Reading of this Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman said they should 
not entertain legislation of this kind 
unless there was a large majority in 
favour of it amongst the colliers them- 
selves. But he (Sir Alfred Hickman) 
submitted they had no evidence whatever 
of any such majority. At any rate, it 
must be admitted that they had no 
proof ; and to rush upon such legisla- 
tion without proof would be a 
wild and dangerous step. In the able 
speech of the hon. Member for the Ince 
Division (Mr. S. Woods) the argument 
throughout was from the point of view 
of eight hours work being sufficient. He 
thought everyone would admit that 
eight hours work in a mine was suffi- 
cient ; but the proposal was not to limit the 
hours of work to eight hours, but to pre- 
vent any man working more than what 
would amount in most cases to 65 hours, 
and in some cases even to as little as six 
hours. The hon. Member for Ince (Mr. 
Woods) said that boys of 18 years of 
age in Durham were probably in favour of 
limitation if they could have polled ; but 
what about the men with large families 
—what about the men who wished to 
get on in the world and to improve their 
position * He agreed with the Prime 
Minister that a strong case should be 
made out before legislation of this sort 
was passed. What were the facts as 
they stood at present? Take the mining 
district of Warwickshire, with which 
he was connected, The colliers there— 
that was to say, the coal hewers—were 
at present in the pit about 8? hours. 
But it took 25 minutes to get the men 
from the top into the pit, as only a few 
could go down together ; therefore, before 
the full pit’s company was down, it took 
25 minutes, and another 25 minutes to 
bring them to the top, and with the 
best appliances that could be obtained, 
endless wire rope apparatus, it took 
20 minutes to get to the face 
of the coal and the same time back, so 
that altogether an hour and a-half was 
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occupied inthat way. The hon. Member 
for the Ince Division (Mr. Woods) said 
it was absurd to say it took an hour and 
a-half to get men from the top to the face 
of the coal and back ; that the average 
would be half an hour. But this was not 
a question of average ; it was a hard-and- 
fast line, and the question was, how it 
would effect those who were at a distance, 
and where the pits were deep. As the 
Prime Minister pointed out with great 
force to a deputation that waited upon 
him, the great objection was that the Bill 
proposed to legislate for different cireum- 
stances allinthe same manner. In War- 
wickshire, when a pit was in full work, 
and working six days a week, the aver- 
age of the individual collier was only 
45 days, and at present the collier 
worked 30 hours per week. He asked 
the House was that an unreasonable time 
for a collier to work; were 30 hours 
per week too much; was there any 
other occupation where a man could 
earn good wages by working only 30 
hours a week; and was that such an 
oppressive thing that it required legisla- 
tion to put an end to it? It was true 
that Iabourers and loaders worked 74 
hours, but their labour was not of an 
exhaustive character. Now that mining 
legislation made it compulsory that the 
pit should be thoroughly ventilated, he 
said, from practical knowledge of the 
subject, that a pit was as healthy, and 
in many cases much more healthy, than 
most of the factories in the country. 
The effect of the Bill, if it were to pass, 
would be not to prevent men working 
more hours, on the average, than they did 
now, because if they were prevented from 
working more than so many hours in the 
day they could make it up by working 
more days in the week. Why should 
not the workman be permitted to take a 
day, or two days’ holiday, and make it 
up during the rest of the week? As 
was pointed out by the hon. Member for 
Merthyr (Mr, D. A. Thomas), the object 
of this legislation was really to reduce 
the output, and that that would be the 
effect was beyond all question. They 
were now working in Warwickshire seven 
hours and 55 minutes—roughly, 8 hours ; 


. 


but under this Bill the hours of 
working would be reduced to 64 hours, 
and the hon. Member for the Ince 


Division (Mr. Woods) and another hon. 
Member for a Welsh constituency be- 
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ieved the effect would be to put up 
wages or keep them at a reasonable 
amount. If that were so, the collier 
would really not benefit, because the 
effect would be to enhance the cost of 
getting the coal out of all proportion 
to the demand. The best estimate he 
could make of the enhanced cost of get- 
ting the coal, supposing the wages were 
reduced in proportion to the reduced 
hours, would be something like 1s. 
a ton, which would be an enormous 
tax on the industry of this country. 
The exports of iron were  de- 
creasing ; the imports were increasing ; 
they found keener competition abroad, 
and they had at this moment the 
greatest difficulty in holding their own ; 
and to put Is. a ton on the price of 
coal would be, in a great many cases, to 
drive the trade out of the country. The 
English collier during the last seven years 
was getting less coal per individual than 
was the case seven years ago ; inspite of all 
the improved appliances—and they were 
many—they had for coal getting, the in- 
dividual collier in Great Britain raised 1 
per cent. less coal than he did seven years 
ago. While that was the case in this 
country, the French collier raised 15 per 
cent. more coal, and the Belgian collier 
11 per cent. more coal; and while 
foreigners were straining every nerve to 
successfully compete with us, it was pro- 
posed to reduce the hours of labour which 
must necessarily lead toa diminished out- 
put. Undoubtedly, the miner would 
suffer in the end, when the manufacturers 
who were dependent upon the coal in- 
dustry were driven abroad. When that 
happened, the miner would wish very 
much to go back to the eight 
hours’ or seven hours’ work instead of 
being restricted to six and a-half hours. 
As evidence that legislation was desired, 
the Member for the Ince Division (Mr. 
Woods) said the Federation had polled 
their members; and that Staffordshire, 
where shert hours were worked, were in 
favour of this legislation, and he said 
that on the faith of the poll that had 
been taken of the Federation. But not 
a third of the Staffordshire colliers were 
in the Federation at all; and with all 
due respect to the House he asked, were 
they to rush into legislation of this kind 
without some kind of proof that there was 
a solid and real wish for it on the part of 
the men themselves ? He disputed the 
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hon. Member’s facts, and said the House 
ought not to be asked to pass the Bill 
until it was shown there was a real 
demand for it. 

Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, S.W., 
Newton) said, he should not have inter- 
vened in the Debate but for the fact that 
in his constituency there were a great 
number of miners. His election was 
foaght and decided upon this very 
point, and the result of that election was 
to throw considerable doubt upon the 
assertion of the hon. Member for the 
Ince Division (Mr. Woods) that a large 
proportion of the miners were in favour 
of this measure. If that argument of the 
hon. Member were only approximately 
correct, he should not have been here to- 
day to record his vote, as he intended, 
against the Bill. It was evident that 
those who supported this measure were 
involved in considerable difficulty over 
one important fact—namely, the output. 
The hon. Member for the Ince Division 
supported the Bill to-day apparently on 
the ground that the output would not be 
diminished ; but they had heard it stated 
and proved that a few years ago, in 1888, 
the hon. Member advocated an eight 
hours Bill because the output would be 
reduced by 20,000,000 tons annually. 
Hon. Gentlemen who were in favour of 
this measure based their arguments in 
favour of it upon what had occurred in 
other industries. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) cited instances and 
trades in which working hours had 
been reduced with great advantage, but 
the question here was whether the great 
mining industry was specially suitable 
for this experiment. In his opinion, it 
was absolutely the reverse. In other 
trades, he took it, when a man entered 
the factory, or his place of business, 
his work began at onee, but that 
was not the case ina mine. In many 
instances in a mine half-an-hour or an 
hour might be consumed before the man 
began work at all. The contention of 
hon. Members supporting the Bill 
was that an experiment ought to be made, 
and they were prepared to go any length 
in favour of trying the experiment, and 
they proposed to select this particular in- 
dustry as affording a good opportunity 
of testing it. It appeared to him 
that was a dangerous argument toadopt. It 
amounted to this: They were determined 
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at ali cost to try the experiment, and 
they proposed to try it on the coal trade. 
If it was a success, so much the better, 
as they could then introduce the eight 
hours system into all other trades ; if it 
was a failure, so much the worse for the 
coal trade. He maintained there was 
considerable misconception as to the 
number of hours actually worked. This 
Bill might be described not incorrectly 
as a hewers’ Bill; it was introduced 
mainly for the men who actually got the 
coal. In the part of his district that he 
was best acquainted with—South-West 
Lancashire—there was no necessity for the 
hewers to work more than eight hours ; 
they could go down the pit at 6 o'clock 
in the morning, and there was nothing to 
prevent them coming up at 2 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and he wished to know 
how the Bill would benefit them? It 
might be said they did not wish to benefit 
merely the hewers. Well, he would take 
that view of the case. If they reduced 


the hours all round te eight, it was 
obvious that the output must be 


diminished ; and if that were the case, 
these men who worked at a fixed rate of 
wage must be employed for a reasonable 
time and must accept a smaller wage. 
But he must admit it was not much use 
employing stock arguments agajnst this 
proposal ; it was not much good talking 
about obligations or pointing out the results 
of increased cost of production and keener 
foreign competition ; neither was it much 
use to give the views of the employer, as 
they were not fashionable just now on 
labour questions, and they had to bear in 
mind there were only some 500 individual 
employers’ votes concerned ; whereas, 
according to the Member for the Ince 
Division (Mr. Woods), there were some- 
thing like 500,000 miners’ votes to be 
obtained in favour of the proposal. He 
could not help congratulating the hon. 
Member for the Ince Division (Mr. 
Woods) upen the suecess that had 
attended his efforts just now. He did 
not suppose there was any measure that 
had made so much progress as this par- 
ticular proposal, It was a proposal that 
made many startling conversions. They 


had been witness to one this afternoon, 
and he congratulated his hon. Friend 
upon the prize he had lande | to-day. He 
felt proud, and felt incline] to congratu- 
late himself upon possessing so honourable 
a constituent ; for though he could not 
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reckon upon him as a supporter, he was a 
constituent, and in these days of rapid 
conversions might yet become a supporter. 
Many Members had sought, and some 
had obtained, salvation on this particular 
question. The conversions, he must 
admit, were not confined to one 
side of the House ; there many hon, 
Members who had found salvation 
on this question ; they had found it 
very late, and some, he regretted to say, 
had only found it when too late. In his 
opinion, the Bill was more valuable as a 
test of political docility than of anything 
else. A certain number of hon. Gentle- 
men had come to a compromise on this 
question. They were ready to vote for 
the Bill, but they reserved to themselves 
the right to alter it in Committee. He 
submitted that was altogether an illogical 
position to take up. On this question 
they must either vote for the principle of 
eight hours or vote against it, and the 
moment they introduced amendments and 
limitations they rendered the Bill nuga- 
tory. In hisopinion, if amendments were 
introduced and the Bill became an Act, 
it would be little more than a farce. If 
the miners were an unorganised body un- 
able to look after their own interests 
there would be more to be said in favour 
of the Bill; but who could contend that 
the miners were unable to look after their 
own interest or were a feeble and unin- 
telligent body of men? They were an 
energetic, intelligent body of men, led by 
able and intelligent leaders ; and if any- 
thing like unanimity existed among them 
on this question, there would be absolutely 
no reason to come to Parliament with a 
Bill ofthe kind. He had no doubt that 
those who voted against this Bill would 
be marked men and denonneed as wanting 
in sympathy for the miners. For his 
part, he wished to repudiate beforehand 
this accusation. Heclaimed that he and 
others who held similar views with him 
were just as much in sympathy with the 
miners as those who supported the Bill. 
He should vote against the measure, 
because it could do nothing to benefit the 
men ; it would do nothing to enable them 
to secure higher wages ; but, on the other 
hand, they had the best reason for believ- 
ing that if it became law it would inflict 
* «ious blow on the mining industry as 
a whole. 
Mr. 
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be difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this measure. It was 
demanded by an overwhelming majority 
of the miners of Great Britain; it was 
supported by scores of thousands of 
artisans in other trades; it was ap- 
proved of by public opinion, and so far, 
at any rate, as the miners’ claim to an 
eight-hour day was concerned, there 
hardly seemed to be an opponent of it 
outside the coal trade. And, to add 
to all these advantages, he thought 
he might fairly congratulate the House 
that, notwithstanding the importance of 
the Bill, and the far-reaching conse- 
quences it aimed to secure, it was in no 
sense a Party measure. Many hon. 
Members opposite supported it, and he 
very much regretted to have to recognise 
the fact that the most determined oppo- 
sition to it came from hon. Members on 
his (the Liberal) side of the House. 
By the strange irony of fate three hon. 
Members who had been working miners, 
and who were sent to Parliament chiefly 
to advocate the claims of labour, were 
allied in their opposition to this Bill. 
The hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt), the hon. Member for the Wans- 
beck Division of Northumberland (Mr. 
Fenwick), and the hon. Member for 
Mid Durham (Mr. J. Wilson), although 
earnest champions for the shortening of 
the hours of miners, as they would 
naturally expect Labour Representatives 
to be, were so oppressed by a theory as 
ro the limitations of the functions of 
government, which they would not 
prima facie expect Labour Representa- 
tives to be, that they felt bound to 
oppose this Bill. Itso happened that in 
the Northumberland and Durham ecoal- 
fields the pits were organised on the 
double-shift system for hewers of about 
seven hours each, with a single shift of 
10 or 11 hours for the other underground 
workmen. The hewers in this district 
feared that if this Bill became'‘law they 
would lose the advantage they now 
possessed over miners in other parts of 
the country, and their leaders had, so far, 
persuaded a majority of them to vote 
against this Bill. But the very advan- 
tage they enjoyed was the direct and 
immediate result of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Before the Mines Regulation 
Act of 1872 these men were working 
longer hours in each shift, and the lads 
and other workmen were employed 13 
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hours a day. When that Act came into 
operation the lads could only be worked 
for 10 hours a day, so that the employers 
voluntarily and for the convenience of 
their system instituted the present short 
shifts. Those who opposed this Bill 
recommended the men to obtain the end 
sought by means of their Trades Unions. 
But in this ease the Trades Unions had 
little or nothing to do with securing 
the result. The Miners’ Union in 
Durham had been instituted 30 years, 
and one of the ostensible objects it was 
formed to attain was shorter hours for 
boys. Yet the boys were now work- 
ing 10 hours a day, and the men opposed 
this Bill because it would reduce the 
hours of the boys from ten te eight. Boys 
over 16 were not within the Act of 
1872, and their hours had been increased. 
If they were to look to the Unions, let 
him ask the hon. Members why the 
hours of lads over 16 had been increased ; 
why the hours of the lads under 16 had not 
been decreased ? For the last 20 years 
these lads had been down the pit 10 
hours a day ; three hours longer than 
their fathersand elder brothers had to stay. 
Would hon. Members who referred them 
to Trade Union effort tell them what 
attempts had been made by the 
Union to mend that state of affairs ? 
And how it was that during 20 
long years they had had no success ? 
They who supported this Bill were con- 
vinced of the wisdom and truly con- 
servative character of the policy it 
involved. They were impressed by the 
extreme moderation and justice of the 
demand ; and they would be very un- 
worthy Representatives of the men who 
made it if they shrank from a_ full 
discussion of the question, and did not 
take into consideration the opposition 
with which they had to contend. For 
his part, he regretted to think that the 
most influential opponent they had to 
reckon with was the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Neweastle (Mr. 
J. Morley). He should be glad to 
know that he was mistaken ; and lest he 
should in any way misrepresent the 
right hon. Gentleman, he would take 
his own words with regard to this 
particular measure. Speaking at New- 
castle in April, 1889, the right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“TI think that to work eight hours is better 
than to work nine hours, I think we must 
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remember that our working classes are not 
mere machines. They are not merely hands ; 
they have heads, and they have hearts and 
homes to look after. Therefore, I am for reduc- 
ing the hours of labour to such limits as may 
be practicable. But I, for one, am firm on this : 
that the limitation must be effected, as some of 
the greatest reforms have been, by our own 
firm individual effort, and not by giving to 
Parliament to do that which Parliament is 
not well fitted to do. . . . Mind, I am not 
against eight hours, but a Parliamentary Eight 
Hours Bill.” 

The right hon. Gentleman, therefore, 
supposed that the shorter hours which 
English workmen enjoyed were due to 
individual effort alone. So far as they 
were shorter—i.e., in factories, but not 
on railways or in unorganised home 
industries—that result was owing more 
to the indirect working of the series of 
Factory Law sending in the Act of 1878 
than to the action of Trades Unions. 
But rather than argue against that 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman's 
policy, in words of his own, he would 
like to point to a previous utterance of 
the right hon. Gentleman. In his life 
of Cobden the right hon. Member for 
Neweastle admirably summarised the 
case against the Manchester school in an 
epitome of Mill’s own very careful and 
exhaustive argument in favour of a Nine 
Hours Bill, and pointed out where the 
action of the State was required to 
supplement individual efforts and to 
guarantee them against abuse by a 
selfish and spiritless minority — 

“The answer of modern statesmanship is 
that unfettered individual competition is not a 
principle to which the regulation of industry 
may be entrusted. There may be conditions 
which it is in the highest degree desirable to 
impose on industry, and to which the general 
opinion of the industrial classes may be entirely 
favourable. Yet the assistance of law may be 
needed to give effect to this opinion, because— 
in the words of the great man who was now 
preparing the exposition of political economy 
that was to reign all through the next genera- 
tion—only law can afford to every individual a 
guarantee that his competitors will pursue the 
same course as to hours of labour and so 
forth, without which he cannot safely adept it 
himself.” 

He should very much like to know 
which pronouncement of the right hon. 
Gentleman they were to accept with 
regard to his action on that Bill? He 
should hope and trust that it would be 
in the sense of the latter quotation, 
because he thought it clearly showed 
that an eight hours day, which the 
miners were so desirous of securing, 
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could not reasonably be expected to 
be won for them, in any uniformity, all 
over the country by anything but by 
State interference. He desired to see 
this measure passed in order that there 
might be unanimity secured for this 
trade, and in order that there might be 
stability and industrial peace. The men 
had negotiated with their masters. At 
a conference of masters and men held in 
London in January and February, 1891, 
the men asked the masters to agree to an 
eight hours day being made a rule by the 
Home Secretary under the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act, which would have the 
force of law. The masters refused to 
assent to this, and he must confess he 
rejoiced at that result, because it had 
forced the men into what he conceived 
to be the only sound mode of securing their 
end. The real employers of these miners 
were not the capitalists engaged in the 
trade, but the consumers of the coal. And 
this was the cardinal defect which 
vitiated all the schemes that were sug- 
gested in opposition to this Bill: that 
they looked upon the question as one to 
be decided by the capitalist middleman 
and the workers alone. They disregarded 
the interests of the community in the 
dispute. They wanted to manage this 
business by ignoring the senior partner in 
the firm. And it was the warrant and 
justification for the policy of this Bill 
that the State, acting on behalf of the 
community, should participate in the 
settlement of the question. If the State 
did not undertake its duty and responsi- 
bility in this matter, but left it to be 
fought out between the employers and 
the employed, after many vain struggles, 
great loss, disturbance of trade generally 
—which all depended upon coal—the 
delegates of the employers’ Trades Unions 
would meet the delegates of the men’s 
Trades Unions ; and finding that the State 
had abdicated its functions of safeguard- 
ing the interests of the community, they 
would patch up their disputes in their 
own interest at the expense of the com- 
munity, and would soon learn that it was 
more profitable to agree to plunder others 
than to quarrel among themselves. 
There were not wanting indications of 
the beginning of a movement in this 
direction. The trade had already found 
out how heavily the community could be 
taxed by the panie with which it was 
possessed on the mere threat of a strike 
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by the men. He contended that a mea- 
sure like the one now before the House 
would conduce both to the benefit of 
masters and men. Before the Royal 
Commission a colliery proprietor from 
Fife complained that he was working 
eight and a-half hours, and that he had 
to compete in the same market against 
colliery proprietors in the West of Scot- 
land who were working much longer 
hours. Although this gentleman was by 
no means an advocate of a measure like 
the one before the House, he had to 
acknowledge that if such a measure were 
passed it would undoubtedly do him and 
his brother colliery owners great benefit 
by putting them on the same footing, 
establishing an equality in the trade, 
and preventing the unfair competition of 
one district with another. They heard 
good deal about foreign competition. That 
matter was disposed of long ago, when 
the Ten Hours Bill was passed, and the 
dark views entertained by some with re- 
gard to that measure had been signally 
defeated and proved to be unfounded. 
In a measure like that before the House 
they need have no fear of foreign com- 
petition; but the competition which 
would prove inimical to the industry and 
the interests of the community at large 
was the competition of one district in 
England which was unduly favoured 
with another district where the men 
were working under greater disadvan- 
tages. An example of this was afforded 
in the case of Birmingham. The Cor- 
poration of Birmingham _ purchased 
480,000 tons of coal per annum in 
order to carry on their gas works, and 
had hitherto purchased this coal by con- 
tract in the Midlands. It was now re- 
ported they had removed their contract 
to Durham, because, instead of having to 
pay 7s. per ton as before, the Durham 
colliery proprietors had agreed to supply 
the coal at 5s. 6d. per ton. That was 
the kind of competition they had to fear. 
In Durham, where the two-shift system 
was in operation, although the men might 
not work as long hours as in other ais- 
tricts, the output per man was greater. 
This might be due in some measure to 
the softer nature of the coal, which was 
much more easily got. There were vary- 


ing conditions in different parts of the 
country, and the men felt that all artifi- 
cial variations ought to be done away 
with, and that to give them prosperity 
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some degree of solidarity ought to be given 
to their trade. This result would be better 
secured by Parliamentary enactment 
than by the efforts of the Trades Unions. 
The methods of the Unions in the last 
resort were strikes and industrial war, 
which produced not only great suffering 
to the men and loss to everybody con- 
cerned, but disturbance to the whole 
trade of the country. If a general strike 
occurred—and such a thing was contem- 
plated, and was only kept back by the 
hopes centered in this Bill—he was con- 
vinced that it would paralyse the trade 
of the country, and that in the end the 
Government would have to interfere, so 
that there would, in the long run, be no 
escape from the interference of the State. 
He hoped the House would to-day give 
a generous consideration to the demand 
of the miners, recognising its moderation 
and wisdom, and in that way bring peace 
to the men and make the whole trade 
prosperous. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL (Paddington, 
S.): I hope the House this afternoon 
will not think that I am intervening in 
this matter as an outsider, and that I 
have little title to endeavour to explain 
my opinions on this subject. I have 
sympathised with this proposal for a con- 
siderable number of years. I think I 
was among the first, if not actually the 
first, amongst those with whom I have 
the honour to act to declare that to sup- 
port a movement for obtaining certain 
modification in the hours of labour by 
law is perfectly consistent with the sound 
doctrines and tenets of the Party I belong 
to, besides being a policy perfectly justi- 
fiable in itself. Curiously enough, so far 
as the coal trade is concerned, I am very 
nearly connected with two of the largest 
coalowners in England ; and although I 
quite admit that I have not been able to 
get those relatives to adopt precisely my 
own views, this fact will relieve me of 
any charge of partiality in the matter. 
The Debate has been of a most interest- 
ing character. The hon. Member who 
last addressed the House travelled over 
a very wide field, and the most satisfac- 
tory result which I have gathered from a 
general review of the hon. Member's 
speech is that he strongly favours the 
Bill. That I consider to be about the most 
practical matter about the speech he 
delivered. ‘The most interesting speech 
that we have been favoured with to-day 
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was, undoubtedly, the speech of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. ‘There was great 
uncertainty as to how the right hon. 
Gentleman would act in regard to this 
measure—whether he would be at liberty 
to oppose it, or whether he would vote 
for it. The general probabilities, so far 
as Parliamentary rumour went, were that 
he would abstain ; but I rejoice that the 
right hon. Gentleman did not abstain. I 
hold that if ever a gentleman in a great 
public position was obliged to vote for 
the principle of this Bill the right hon. 
Gentleman is that person; because, un- 
doubtedly, at the General Election, before 
his Midlothian constituents, who embrace 
a very considerable mining community, 
he did give them to understand, in a 
manner which they would not have been 
justified in mistaking, that his sympathies 
were, within certain limits, with this 
movement for regulating the hours of 
labour in mines by law ; and, undoubtedly, 
it is a matterof notoriety that the declara- 
tion then made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man, which was the first declaration that 
proceeded from him, had the effect of 
adding considerably to the majority of 
the right hon. Gentleman at the poll. 
Therefore I rejoice that the right hon. 
Gentleman has given the weight of his 
influence and the sanction of his approval 
to the new departure by Parliameut upon 
the Labour Question. The right hon. 
Gentleman objected very strongly to the 
clause in the Bill which casts the penalty 
for violation of its provisions, if it should 
become law, upon the employer alone ; 
and he deprecated, and even condemned, 
the exclusive application of penalties to 
the employers. But I rather think that 
in all our labour legislation employers 
have had to bear the responsibility for 
violation of the law. I think that in 
almost the whole range of our labour 
legislation, with the exception of under- 
ground regulations as to coal mines, the 
penalty for violation of the law has been 
up till now cast upon the employers. 
And the reason is clear. The responsi- 
bility of employer and employed cannot 
possibly be brought inte an equality, be- 
cause of the far greater influence, power, 
and resources which the former possesses, 
either to see that the law is carried out, 
or to persuade those under his influence 
to evade it. It seems to me a perfectly 
logical principle, so far as the hours of 
labour are concerned, that the responsi- 
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bility should fall on the employers. I 
think the House will see that in the Bill 
which regulates the labour of railway 
employés, if there are penalties they will 
fall upon the companies. I think, also, 
in almost all the Factory Acts where the 
employment of women and children is 
concerned the penalties fall upon the 
employers. So that I really venture, in 
opposition to the view of the First Lord 
of the Treasury, to argue that to levy 
the penalty for violating the provisions 
of this Bill, when passed, upon the em- 
ployer is no new departure, but a general 
adherence to the principle that has 
long been adopted by Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman is also strongly 
in favour of the application of the prin- 
ciple of local option to this measure and 
to the mining industry. But to apply 
that principle to such an enormous in- 
dustry would not, in my opinion, be 
practicable. You have now an instance 
of local option in the counties of Durham 
and Northumberland, where, undoubtedly, 
the mining community has made special 
arrangements for itself. Those specis 

arrangements act with advantage to the 
miners of Durham and Northumberland, 
but, as I shall show, disadvantage to the 
rest of the mining communities, and with 
a considerable cost to the principle which 
ought to regulate labour generally in this 
country. The mining community of 
Northumberland and Durham are, I be- 
lieve, united in opposition to the Bill; 
but what is the arrangement under which 
they work? It is an arrangement of 
great advantage to the miners, and, owing 
to the peculiarity in its system, it does 
not seem to have worked to the disad- 
vantage of the employers. But this is 
certain—that the Durham and Northum- 
berland community, which is, after all, 
ouly a fraction of the mining community 
in Great Britain, are acting solely in 
their own interests in this matter. They 
cannot be said to be acting in the interests 
of the general mining community in Great 
Britain. What is the arrangement ? It 
is this—that by increasing the labour of 
boys beyond the labour of boys in other 
parts of England, and considerably be- 
youd the labour of the men, they are able 
to work two shifts, which means 7} hours 
a day for the men and, as shown before 
the Labour Commission, an average of 104 
hours a day for the boys—one shift of 
boys serving two shifts of hewers of 
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coal, This may be an advantageous ar- 
rangement, but it is not one which will 
commend itself to practical men in the 
House of Commons. It is an arrange- 
ment because of which you would prevent 
the general mining community of the 
country from attaining the benefits of a 
measure as to which they have long been 
unanimous, and upon which they have 
set their hearts. I put Durham and 
Northumberland aside. I do not know 
whether the hon. Member for Morpeth, 
who represents the Board of Trade, will 
be able to take part in this Debate; but 
with great respect to him I think he 
ought to do so, because the hon. Gentle- 
man is, I believe, a great opponent of the 
Eight Hours Bill. He is acquainted with 
the peculiar feature of the Durham and 
Northumberland arrangement, the feature 
which alone enables it to be worked at a 
profit—namely, the longer employ- 
ment of the boys—the boys work- 
ing the two shifts of the men. 
Is the hon. Gentleman’s support of that 
arrangement in consonance with the 
attitude he took up at the Labour Con- 
ference at Berlin ? There, if I recollect 
rightly, he took up the strongest attitude 
about the employment of boys, both on 
the ground of limits of age and also the 
numberof hours during which they should 
be employed. The hon. Gentleman was 
a party to—at any rate he did not dissent 
from—the decisions of that Conference, 
in favour of the regulation of child 
labour, to the effect that the actual work 
of children below 14 years should not 
exceed six hours a day, and should be 
broken by a rest of at least half-an-hour. 
Well, that disposes, if the hon, Gentle- 
man agrees with those recommendations, 
of his ability to give the slightest sup- 
port to the hours of labour worked by 
the boys in Durham and Northumber- 
land. A great many of the boys in the 
Durham and Northumberland mines are 
under 14 years ofage. I think the hon. 
Gentleman ought to tell the House what 
there is peculiar about Durham and 
Northumberland which would justify the 
hours of labour of boys exceeding those 
of the men by 30 per cent. and justify 
the House in not passing this Bill into 
law. That will be a very interesting 
point which many hon. Members would 
like to hear the hon. Gentleman deal 
with. But I pass away from that to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Merthyr, 
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who moved the rejection of the Bilil. 
That was the speech of an employer. 
Through all that speech and the in- 
genious arguments which he brought 
against the Bill there rang the note of 
an employer. There was very little con- 
sideration, I thought, for the rights of 
labour. There was a curious thing in 
that speech. The hon. Member has 
great sympathy for the rights of the 
employer and the capitalist, and the 
owner of what we may call property in 
a personal form so far as regards coal- 
mines. But where are his sympathies 
when other subjects touching personal pro- 
perty come before Parliament? Does 
he sympathise with the property rights 
of the clergy, or with the property rights 
of the landlords in Wales? Does he 
sympathise with any other form 
of property, or is he prepared to 
defend the rights of any other 
form of property except the particu- 
lar rights of the coal owners ? 
He talked of the ballot he had taken 
in a colliery in which he is personally 
interested—in fact, he used the ex- 
pression “my” colliery—and even in 
that ballot it turned out that there was a 
two-thirds majority in favour of the 
limitation of the hours by law amongst 
those miners. No doubt, he said, there 
were 500 who abstained. That leads 
me to a much larger question, which was 
noticed by The Daily News this morning. 
The hon. Member avers that the number 
of miners who have expressed their 
opinion in favour of this proposition is 
250,000, and that there has been a much 
smaller minority of the miners of Durham 
and Northumberland who have expressed 
an adverse opinion ; but Te Daily News 
asserts that there are upwards of 400,000 
mivers who have expressed an opinion 
overtly. I put it to hon. Members, Does 
the House of Commons suppose that in 
the case of a great industry like the 
mining industry, which has been moving 
to reduce the hours of labour by law, and 
where a quarter of a million of workers 
have pronounced in favour of such limi- 
tation, the abstention of a minority from 
absolutely recording their opinions does 
not denote acquiescence iu the principle 
rather than opposition to it? If this 
measure is going to bring upon the 
miners all the evils which the owners 
prophecy and all the disasters, do you 
think that 400,000 miners in Great 
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Britain are so stupid and have such little 
knowledge of their own business and 
interests that they will not be as ready 
to reject it as any employer? The 
House has before it the fact that an 
enormous majority of the miners have 
come to Parliament and have asked for 
limitation, and that no appreciable num- 
ber have asked Parliament not to yield 
the claim. That is a very strong fact 
indeed, and I think we are justified, and 
people well acquainted with miners are 
justified, in holding, and do hold, the 
opinion that the overwhelming, — pre- 
ponderating majority of the mining com- 
munity are in favour of this measure. 
Well, Sir, a little difference has arisen as 
to whether the eight hours is to be 
reckoned as from bank to bank or as 
from the face of the coal. I think that 
is a question which has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Second Reading of 
this Bill. it is a question of pure detail, 
which can be decided with the greatest 
possible advantage in Committee, and 
the epinions of the greatest authorities 
on that question will probably then guide 
the House in its decision. But I would 
suggest that possibly the theory of local 
option, which the First Lord of the 
Treasury is so much in favour of, might 
be applied to the settlement of a difference 
of that kind. Perhaps there would be 
no great harm in trying to make accommo- 
dation in the principle of local option 
in certain localities, some of which might 
favour the system of limitation of hours 
from bank to bank, and others of which 
might favour the principle based on the 
arrangement from the face of the coal. 
But, in any case, it is not a matter which 
ought to restrain the House from dealing 
with this Bill. The hon. Member for 
Merthyr differed from my right hon, 
Friend the Member for West Birmingham 
(Mr. J. Chamberlain) in his view that 
the limitation of hours of labour by law 
would not have any appreciably bad 
effect on the output of coal. I think 
that the principle laid down by my right 
hon. Friend the Member for West Bir- 
mingham is one which may work out 
well in practice. I do not agree with 
the view of the hon, Member for Merthyr 
that such limitation would necessarily 
diminish the output. The hon, Member 


was forced to admit that under voluntary 
arrangement for limiting the hours of 
labour no diminution of output has fol- 
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lowed; but he attributed that entirely to 
the voluntary character of the arrange- 
ment, and he argued that voluntary 
arrangements between capital and labour 
have far greater power and usefulness 
than any interference by Parliament can 
have. I think that is a very disputable 
position to take up. If we see that, in 
an increasing number of industries, from 
day to day employers aud workmen are 
coming together to diminsh the hours of 
labour on purely voluntary principles, 
and that the arrangement is a_ profitable 


one and not «a losing one, why 
should Parliament refuse to listen 


to the demand of an enormous industry 
which comes and appeals to us to secure 
to them, without dispute or violence, this 
tremendous benefit? But is not this a 
general principle which we can lay down 
as regards the diminution of the output 
and consequent loss to the mining 
community ? If the price of coal is low, 
is ita great disadvantage to the mining 
community that the output should be 
limited ? Have there not been cases 
where employers and employés have 
come together to diminish the output 
because the price was low ? That is not 
considered a disadvantage, if it operates 
when the price of coal is low. But 
suppose the price is high, then the 
diminution of the hours of labour cannot 
produce the smallest loss to the profits. 
Nothing would lower the price so quickly 
as a very great output, and a rush into 
the coal industry, which this Bill would 
certainly tend to cheek, and which, if 
you do not pass it, is always a danger 
when the price of coal rises. Whether, 
therefore, the price of coal is low or high, 
the limitation of the hours of labour will 


not be a disadvantage, but rather an 
advantage. The hon. Member for 
Chester-le-Street, speaking from the 


employers’ * plank,” like all employers, 
said he was entirely in favour of the 
principle that men should not work more 
than eight hours a day underground. 
But his support is fallacious, because he 
couples it with the condition that if the 
hours are reduced the wages should be 
reduced. That shows that his support is 
not very That me to 
lay down what I consider a principle 
—that wages have absolutely no connee- 
tion with the limitation of the hours of 
labour by law. [“Oh!"] None what- 
The limitation of the hours of 
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labour is a matter which Parliament, in 
its position as a great State power, may 
consider from many points of view—from 
the point of view of policy, of sanitation, 
of the interests of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
On the other hand, wages are purely a 
question between employers and em- 
ployed. Whatever the hours of labour 
may be, the men, whether they work 
eight hours or 10, may make the same 
bargain for the one as for the other. 
[“Oh!"] Certainly. Itis purely a question 
for the employers and the employed. The 
question of wages is one with which 
Parliament can never interfere, but it 
may interfere with the hours of labour. 
That proposition is not denied, and, there- 
fore, I hold it as conclusive that there is 
no connection between the wages which 
are paid and the limitation of the hours 
of work by Parliament. [“ Oh, oh !”] 
Certainly not, because no matter what 
the hours, if the price of the article about 
which the law is passed falls, wages will 
naturally have a tendency to fall, and if 
the price of the article rises wages have a 
tendency to rise, and employers will not 
be able to resist that tendency. The hon. 
Member for Durham is a great employer 
of labour, and he turns into ridicule every 
argument in favour of the men. He 
does nothing but sneer at the proposition. 
But I would advise him, instead of 
sneering at the proposition, to dispute it 
and argue against it, and show that it is 
wrong. I tell employers if they think 
that because Parliament passes an Eight 
Hours Bill for the mining community 
therefore they can reduce the wages of 
the men—— 

Mr. JOICEY : I did not say I wished 
to reduce their wages, 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I took the 
hon. Member's words down, I say if 
the employers think that they will be 
making one of the greatest mistakes they 
ever made, and will probably land them- 
selves in one of the greatest struggles 
they ever had to engage in, and in which 
they are not likely to come off best. I 
am not one of those—and I am not 
ashamed to confess it—who attach ex- 
elusive and predominant importance in 
social questions of this kind to the ab- 
stract principles of political economy. 
I do not care for the dry and dusty 
platitudes to which we are treated con- 
tinually by the representatives of the 
laissez aller school. I believe firmly 
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that the instincts of labour, which in its 
higher relations, and even in its lower, 
have gone through a course of intelligent 
training and education, will guide labour 
just as intelligently in its own interest 
and the interest of the mass of the com- 
munity as the politico-economical doc- 
trines of employers and capitalists. That 
may sound a very shocking heresy, but 
it is a heresy I have grasped and em- 
braced for some time, and upon which I 
certainly shall not relax my hold. The 
question before Parliament is this—will 
Parliament, on the application of a 
gigantic industry, deal with this ques- 
tion by legislation, or does it intend to 
leave it to be settled by the efforts which 
mining organisations can make, efforts in 
the nature of foree, of violent combina- 
tion, and of a universal strike? I put 
it to this Parliament of 1892 with its 
great experience in dealing with social 
questions. Are you going this afternoon, 
sympathising as you do with the general 
mass of your fellow-countrymen, to say— 
“We will not endeavour to settle this 
great question by legislation — by a 
measure which will have every chance of 
being carefully framed, and therefore of 
being accepted ; but we will leave it to 
be settled by the men themselves.” Will 
you say—“* We employers will fight the 
demands of the men, not caring what 
may be lost and how much the industries 
and the commercial community of the 
country may suffer?” That is the posi- 
tion you will be taking up if you reject 
this Bill this afternoon. Such a change 
has come over the feelings of hon. Gentle- 
men on one side and the other that I know 
gentlemen on this side of the House who 
have expressed sympathy, and some have 
gone further than an expression of sym- 
pathy, with the demand for a limitation 
of the hours of labour by law. On the 
other side of the House, who are opposed 
to the demand except the employers and 
those whosympathise with the great power 
of capital? They are absolutely unani- 
mous. Therefore this Bill must be carried, 
and what makes it a certainty is the direct 
and unqualified support it has received 
from the Government. I hail this new 
departure of Parliament in the view it 
takes of the labour interests, and I trust 
that that departure will not be arrested, 
but that it will pursue its course slowly, 
steadily, wisely, and, above all, justly. I 
trust that the demands of labour when 
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they are brought before Parliament, when 
they are reasonable, moderate, and in- 
telligent, will receive the favourable 
consideration of every hon. Member of 
the House. 

Mr. MATHER (Lancashire, S.E., 
Gorton) said, he did not intend to occupy 
more than a few minutes of the time of 
the House, and he should not have pre- 
sumed to speak, only on the ground that 
he had made labour questions a great 
study for some years. Though an em- 
ployer of labour, he desired to express 
unbiassed and unprejudiced opinions, 
formed in the interests not of employers, 
but of working men. He felt that the 
stability and progress of the great in- 
dustries of the country depended on a 
wide extension of Trade Unions. Through 
these Unions they had obtained conditions 
of industrial success and peace which 
they certainly could not have had without 
them, and in the coal trade the triumphs 
of the Unions had been marvellous. 
When he looked at the achievements of 
the National Federation of Miners he 
was amazed at the success which had 
attended their efforts, not only in reducing 
the hours of labour, but in increasing 
wages aud in other directions. There- 
fore, as a friend to Trade Unions, and be- 
lieving they were a necessity to the in- 
dustrial world, he would suggest that 
Parliament should encourage them in 
every way. He was anxious that 
nothing should be done in that House 
which should undermine them, or prevent 
them obtaining in a manly and independent 
way what they considered necessary for 
the masses of the workers throughout the 
country. In relation to the matter 
before the House, it was admitted that 
the power of the mining Trade Unions 
had not been sufficient to enable them 
to induce emplovers to recognise the 
justice, urgency, and necessity of 
their demand ; and he thought that the 
better and quicker way to carry out 
their wishes would be net to pass 
this inflexible and uniform Act, which 
paid no regard to local cireum- 
stances, but to give the Unions power 
to enforce their demands upon the 
employers if and after friendly negotia- 
tions had failed. The Prime Minister 
had said that a demand existed for some 
such legislation; but he guarded himself 
expressly against interfering with locai 
coutrol, and said that the Third Reading 
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would not have his support unless the 
mining industries in particular portions 
of the country had power to exclude 
themselves from the operation of the 
Bill. If that was to be the outcome of 
this movement the raison d’étre for the 
measure in the eyes of its supporters 
would disappear, and they would not 
thank the House of Commons for passing 
a measure that did not establish equality 
of hours simultaneously throughout the 
land. Now, speaking in the interests of 
the men, and not for the employers, he 
thought it would be _ possible to 
give the Trade Unions by legislation the 
power they wanted—namely, enabling 
powers, that after friendly negotiations 
with the employers on the subject had 
failed they should be able to decide for 
themselves what constituted a working 
day, provision being made that before 
such decision was enforced attempts 
must be made in conference with the 
employers to arrive at a mutual under- 
standing. Trade Unions had proved 
themselves to be a true Conservative 
force in connection with the industries of 
the country, and the time had arrived 
when they should have the enabling 
power he had suggested, and assume 
the responsibility if they exercised it. 
They had often influenced the House itself, 
and he had no doubt hon. Members had 
felt their influence in the constituencies, 
and he saw no reason why this confidence 
should not be reposed in them. He 
objected to a Bill which was a rigid, cast- 
iron measure, and which would make one 
uniform regulation throughout the country 
while destroying the inherent right of 
Trade Unions to decide for themselves 
what should be the hours of labour. 
Though he could not vote for the Bill, 
he would not vote against it—[“Oh, 
oh !"}—and should abstain from voting 
altogether. He did not agree that, if 
they had the power he had suggested, 
and could determine their own hours, 
wages would follow in the same groove, 
for wages depended necessarily upon the 
state of trade, and not only ou the number 
of hours worked. Capital possessed not 
only money but property, but the labour- 
ing man had but one possession in the 
world—that was, his skill and labour— 
and he believed he had a perfect right to 
dispose of that skill and labour according 
to his owa will and pleasure in great 
combinations — not individually — com- 
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binations to whom should be committed 
altogether the ultimate decision as to 
what should constitute a working day. 
They had done that by agitation in the 
past, and the time had now come when 
the House should give legislative sanction 
to Trade Unions to that extent—that in 
matters dealing with hours of labour they 
should have the ultimate decision for 
themselves. If that were done, em- 
ployers would take up a different attitude 
with regard to labour. Knowing that 
the ultimate power must be exercised by 
the great combinations of working men, 
they would approach questions affecting 
labour interests in an amicable spirit with a 
view to arrive at a settlement and to 
avoid dispute. But if a measure of this 
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rigid character were passed, it would | 


drive in a wedge between capital and 
labour and create a greater breach than 
had ever separated them before. It 
would establish a fixed, rigid, universal 
rule of trade from John o’ Groats to the 
Land’s End, and in his opinion that 
policy would be injurious to the interests 


| whole of Wales. 


of the miners and of the trade by which | 
| the hon. Member who had just sat down 


they lived. Holding these views, he 
could not vote with his friends in support 
of the Bill, but he would not register his 
vote against it—[“Oh !""]—because, as 
he had already said, he was in favour of 
legislative action to a certain extent. 
*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) said, the hour of the afternoon was 
so late that he would not do as he should 
have liked—that was to say, follow other 
speakers through many points. The 
hou. Gentleman who had just sat down 


was, in his opinion, right in saying that, | 


holding the opinions he did, he should 
abstain from voting for the Second 
Reading of the Bill; but, at the same 
time, the hon, Member was justified in 
abstaining from voting against the Bill, 
seeing that he was in 
intervention for the control of the hours 
of labour in mines. He should have 
liked, had there been time, to have gone 
into the speech of the Mover of the 
Amendment, and to have dealt with the 
figures as to Welsh opinion, as he knew 
something about the opinion of the Welsh 
miners. Indeed, he had twice been sent 
for to the constituency of the hon. Mem- 
ber himself to help in the organisation of 


a very feeble union of Aberdare and 
Merthyr miners. The hon, Member's 
opinion was an opinion which — in 
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South Wales almost stood alone. 
It was the opinion of a district that 
was not well organised—which was not 
worked up as was the remainder of 
South Wales. In the Rhondda district 
the men were entirely in favour of the 
limitation of the hours of labour. Asa 
matter of fact, the objection of Aberdare 
and Merthyr to the Bill was the objection 
of one man. It was as to the “ bank 
to bank” question, which, as the noble 
Lord opposite had said, was a matter 
that did not touch the principle of the 
Bill, and which could be dealt with in 
Committee. But the hon, Member had 
not made a suggestion as to how it 
should be dealt with in Committee. 
The view of the hon. Member, on this 
question, was certainly not shared by 
more than 10,000 or 15,000 miners in the 
The case with regard 
to local option was a very different 
matter—indeed, it seemed to him ex- 
clusively the matter upon which the 
history of the Bill would turn, The 
real objection to the Bill was that taken 
by Northumberland and Durham; but 


had suggested that the proper way of 
carrying out local option would be to 
give it all over the country, and to give 
it to Trade Unions. The suggestion 
conveyed in the Prime Minister's speech 
was of a contrary kind, for he seemed to 
point to the exemption of Northumber- 
land and Durham from the Bill. Now, 
it seemed to him (Sir C. Dilke) that any 
such exemption would be grossly unfair. 
It would be unfair and dishonest on the 
part of the promoters of the Bill, and 
those Members whose names were on 
the back of it, to throw over the case of 
the boys and lads in Northumberland 
and Durham, as to which they had said 
so much. Theirs was a case for which, 
above all others, the promoters of the 
Bill were solicitous. They had gone up 
and down the country advocating the 
claims of those young people, and the 
mse of the boys was the one for which, 
above all others, they asked for the Bill; 
therefore, it seemed to him that to come 
to terms with the objectors and te throw 
over the boys would be monstrous. He 
was also bound to say that he sympa- 
thised with the objections of the colliery 
owners to loeal option, and that it would 
be unfair to some owners in some parts 
of the country there could be no doubt. 
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of Northumberland and Durham? If 
there was an overwhelming opposition 
there, no doubt the difficulties in the 
way of the supporters of the Bill would 
be greatly increased. Judging by the 
test of numbers, he admitted that 
Northumberland and Durham _ were 
against the Bill; but he wanted to ask 
whether that was an opinion which time 
would not change? The Prime Minister 
carefully avoided going into details on this 
question. He had not gone into the 
difficulties of local option. He had 
merely thrown it out as a suggestion. 
No doubt, when trade was good, the eight 
hours could be won in large parts of the 
country, but the miners were not only 
not favourable to, but they were bitterly 
and rightly opposed to a partial acquisition 
by law of shorter hours ; and he might 
warn those who gave some countenance 
to the Bill, but who were favourable to 
limiting its application to certain districts, 
that they had better carry their votes to 
the other side, for the miners were 
rootedly opposed to any such treatment 
of the subject, and it might even be better | 
that the Bill should on the present | 
occasion be lost, without the support of ; 
those whe held those views, rather than 
carried by their help with the certainty | 
of its being altered in Committee. To} 
those who honestly believed in the | 
wisdom of accomplishing the change by | 
Trade Union effort, he must point out that, | 
when so won, the shorter hours would | 
extend again if the trade was bad. There | 
would be no security, none of that cer- | 
tainty which the owners themselves much | 
needed. There would be strikes to get | 
short hours, strikes to keep them; and, | 
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behind other countries in this matter. In 
France, for example, the hours worked 
in the neighbourhood of Glasgow by the 
blast-furnace men were prohibited by law. 
Yet, although they struck upon the particu- 
lar point of Sunday labour, on which they 
had, it might be thought, Scotch public 
opinion with them, and although their 
good Union carried out a well-managed 
strike, they had failed—they had been 
beaten. The greatest of all the objec- 
tions to Trade Union effort in the matter 
was that it meant local option, and 
that local option would be monstrously 
unfair, and ought to be opposed by all 
their efforts. Sooner by far wait; let 
this Bill be beaten, and let local optionists 
be converted, than carry it as a local 
option measure. How monstrously un- 
fair it would be to owners like the Mem- 
ber for West Nottingham, or like his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Chester- 
field Division of Derbyshire, that his 
Friend the Member for the Chester-le- 
Street Division of Durham, who com- 
peted with them, should be unaffected by 
the restrictions of the Bill, while they 
should be put to the cost and trouble 
which must be involved in any change 
of system! His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Chesterfield supported the pre- 
sent measure ; but he doubted whether it 
would be possible for that hon. Gentle- 
man to support it unless it was to apply 
to all alike. He himself had opposed 
two Bills in the present Session ; one of 
which affected all trades, and the other 
the coal trade only (namely, the Mining 
Boards Bill). The difficulty of work- 
ing local option was considerable. One 
scheme was to take the opinion of the 
men only, But in this case there could 





after they were lost in moments of bad! be no doubt, for example, that blast- 
trade, strikes to win them back again. | furnaces would be damped-down or 
It was doubtful as regarded very many | blown out on Sundays, and the masters 
districts whether they could be won by | said that if this was done, it was im- 
Trade Union effort, that was by strike. | possible to carry on their occupation. 
The case of the Glasgow blast-furnace | He thought, for his part, that Par- 
men was most instructive. Scotch Unions | liamentary interference would be far 
were not good ; but, for Scotland, the | better for the masters than this arrange- 
Glasgow furnacemen had been well- ment of local option. Local option 
organised. While in parts of England | might be applicable to shop hours, 
blast-furnace men worked eight hour | and had been so applied in the Colony 
shifts for seven days a week, the Glasgow of Victoria ; but coal-getting was not a 
men worked 12 hour shifts for seven days | local matter like retail dealing, and local 
a week ; and when they changed from | option in coal-getting would mean local 
the day shift to the night shift (that was | strikes. The Bills he named had not 
once a fortnight), they worked 24 hours | successfully overcome the difficulties. 
straight on end, 


We were greatly | The Conservative Bill proposed that all 
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over 21 years of age, among the men, 
should vote. This excluded the boys 
and lads, and included the bank-hands 
aad the stone-men of Northumberland 
and Durham, so that all the pit-brow 
women and top-men voted who worked in 
the light of day, but not the lads who 
slaved as hand-putters in Northumberland, 
and for whom the change was needed. 
A hewer, who worked five hours and 
twenty minutes for his total day at the 
coal face, would vote, and vote very 
possibly in the way which was described 
by his leaders as “ against eight hours ”; 
and the stonemen, who had a fixed day of 
eight hours, would vote with some in- 
difference to the result. But the lad, 
who voted in the minority in the 
Northumberland Trade Union ballot, 
would not even be allowed to vote in the 
minority under this Conservative Bill. 
The Liberal Bill proposed much the same 
mode of voting, but applied to Unionists 
only, and excluded all the non-unionist 
workers. When he spoke of the minority 
in Northumberland, he was answered 
by the Member for the Morpeth Division 
of Northumberland, who had declared 
that local option in this matter was 
necessary, because there was a minority 
—a powerful minority, he hinted—in the 
Federation districts. Those who were 
supposed to be favourable to this Bill, 
according to the hon. Member, were not 
agreed among themselves. So far as he 
knew—and he had been in every mining 
county except Cumberland, and had 
talked to the men in great numbers of 
different pits—the dissent, so far as the 
men went, practically consisted of one 
individual, He was an excellent friend 
of his, for whom he had twice been down 
to speak towards the strengthening of 
his Union, which was rather weak, 
although it should be strong, being 
situated in the district of Merthyr and 
Aberdare. The gentleman of whom he 
spoke was the agent for some thousand 
miners ; but he had to regret that only 
half the miners of the sinall district were 
in union, and that, their contributions 
being only 6d. a month, instead of 6d. a 
week as they ought to be, the Union was 
a feeble one. For the sake of argument, 
let them agree, if they liked, that this 
small Union agreed with his good friend. 
What was their dissent? Only that 





they wished for eight hours’ work at the 
face, by law, instead of eight hours from 


Sir C. Dilke 
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bank to bank. Supposing that this was 
the opinion of this little district, they 
could hardly be claimed as opponents of 
the Bill. The real objection to the Bill 
was the objection from Northumberland 
and Durham. The Northumberland and 
Durham representatives maintained that 
the Federation districts were not agreed. 
He, knowing something of the matter, 
ventured to assert that the minority in 
Northumberland and Durham was far 
greater, not only relatively but abso- 
lutely, than the minority in the rest of 
the county. North Wales, South Wales, 
Scotland, and all the mining counties 
except Northumberland and Durham, 
were in favour of the Bill; but he had 
never known any question upon which 
there was so small a minority. The 
Members for Northumberland and Dur- 
ham pointed to the evidence before the 
Royal Commission of a “ buttyman” 
from Derbyshire ; but the opinion of 
Derbyshire would be collected in the 
Constitutional way from the votes of the 
Derbyshire Members in the Division, 
The Members for Northumberland and 
Durham of whom he spoke were favour- 
able to Home Rule and to the Welsh 
Suspensory Bill. When the Ulster Pro- 
testants maintained that nearly half 
the people of Ireland were against Home 
Rule, and when the Chureh Party argued 
that a large and increasing portion of 
the Welsh people favoured the Estab- 
lished Chureh, those gentlemen always 
pointed to the vetes respectively of the 
Irish and of the Welsh Members. He 
applied to them the same test, and asked 
where, in any mining districts in the 
Kingdom outside Northumberland and 
Durham, were the minority who were 
opposed to the eight hours by law ? The 
only question really worth examining in 
detail was that of Northumberland and 
Durham. Their opponents from those 
counties argued on two lines; on 
principle, which he had already dealt 
with, principle which was real from 
Lord Salisbury, but which was hardly 
real from them, as they had formerly 
advocated Trades Union effort to shorten 
hours everywhere, by a pressure which 
amounted te the same compulsion on the 
individual as State compulsion, and the 
impossibility of applying the new system 
to themselves, which he had partly dealt 
with under the head of local option. The 
evidence from Northumberland and 
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Durham before the Labour Commission, 
so far as it had been published, could 
not be trusted. He regretted for his 
part that the Federation miners, and 
especially those of Yorkshire, had not 
been represented on the Commission, 
because if the Yorkshire President, or 
Secretary, or Agent, had been on the 
Commission there would have been ex- 
amination on tuat evidence which would 
have turned it inside out. His hon. 
Friend the Member for the Rhondda 
Division of Glamorganshire was on the 
Commission, and was favourable to 
statutory limitation of hours, but it was 
a long way from South Wales to 
Durham, and the circumstances were 
very different. He had gone to North- 
umberland and Durham because the 
evidence was, on the face of it, unsatis- 
factory, and at many pits which he had 
visited, without giving his name, he had 
asked the questions which it had sug- 
gested. The men worked, as he had 
said, a very short day. The stonemen 
who did the repairs to roof and put in 
the timber were day-men at eight hours. 
The boys worked 10 hours a day, with a 
sufficient limitation on one day a week, 
by means of extra boys, to bring them 
within the legal 54 ; and the lads worked 


10 hours a day on 11) days in 
each 14. All admitted that this was 
hard on the boys and lads; but 
their Northumberland and Durham 


friends told them in the House that it 
was impossible to adopt any other sys- 
tem. There were those who thought it 
was selfish for hewers who worked six 
hours, and stonemen who worked a fixed 
eight hour day, to vote against the exten- 
sion of short hours to the boys and lads 
who worked for 10. The reply made 
before the Commission was that the boys’ 
work was not so hard, although it was 
wished that their hours should be 
shortened : a highly Platonie wish was 
this, when it was declared in the same 
breath that there were no means of 
shortening them. There were no means 
indeed except by the Bill, for they would 
never be shortened, it was admitted, 
otherwise. A plan had been suggested 
at the Commission by which the hours 
of the boys and lads might be shortened. 
At the present moment in the two 
counties the system of working which 
was usual, which was indeed falsely 
described to the Commission as being 
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universal, was that there was one shift 
of boys to two shifts of hewers. It was 
suggested that there should be three 
shifts of hewers and two shifts of boys. 
The reply was that there was not enough 
boys, that it would involve  early- 
morning calling, and that it would not 
give time for cooling and ventilation and 
repair. Asking questions which seemed 
to have other motives, he had found that 
there were “plenty of boys,” and that 
great numbers could be obtained at the 
present rate of wages. A Return which 
had been prepared showed that in 

Durham this system was adopted in 14 
pits which were named, and that in 
addition a large number of pits, the 
names of which were not given, had been 
working on this system since the Durham 
strike. He visited three such pits him- 
self. These boys worked over eight 
hours, but in a considerable number of 
vases their hours were reduced, though 
not sufficiently by this plan. In North- 
umberland and Durham at the present 
time the men were working a very short 
number of hours—in many cases less 
than six hours, in some instances not 
more than five hours and 20 minutes— 
and yet the boys were working for 10 
and 103 hours. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid.) : 
The right hon, Baronet would be more 
correct in stating that the men were 
down the pits seven hours and the boys 
10 hours. 

Sir C. DILKE said, he would accept 
that statement of the case to the extent 
that the men were down the pit over six 
hours and the boys 10 hours. The boys 
worked at least nine hours a day. He 
had been down a good many pits and 
had talked to a good many of the boys. 
It was admitted by the hon. Members for 
Wansbeck, Morpeth, and Mid Durham 
that the present system was hard on the 
boys, and they said they would be glad 
to see it changed, but asserted that it 
was impossible to change it. They 
made no proposal to change it, and did 
not even indicate that at some future time 
a change would be proposed. There was 
great difference of opinion as to whether 
the work of the boys was hard or not. 
But if the work was not hard, why should 
the miners be so careful to put in the 
second place on the programme of their 
Association a reduction of the hours to 
eight? No doubt some of the witnesses 
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who gave evidence in London said the work 
was not hard, and that the hewers and 
stonemen had much more laborious work. 
That was a very misleading statement, 
for the work for boys was really hard. 
Many of them were under 14 years of age. 
There were, he knew, not many boys, in 
the technical sense of the term, in the 
Durham and Northumberland mines, but 
there were an enormous number of | 
persons who did work which caused them 
to be classed as boys. Some of these 
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persons were over 21; but the great 
majority of them were under 20, and the 
work they did, both as hand-putters and | 
pony-putters, was very hard. He asserted | 
that without fear of contradiction. It 
was as hard as anybody could do, and it 
had to be done stooping in narrow and 
ill-ventilated passages. It was simply 
horrible work. Boys of 20 were not, as 
a rule, doing hewers’ work; but on 
Mondays and Tuesdays hewers often took 
holidays, and then the boys did hewers’ 
work, and there was no doubt they pre- 
ferred hewing to putting. [An _ hon. 
Member: They got better pay for it.] 
No doubt they got better pay, but they 
also had shorter hours. Then the work 
of the boys was not only hard, but it was 
dangerous. In Northumberland last year 
17 were killed and 98 wounded on the 
roads, and he took it that most of these 
must have been boys. 


for Morpeth had said he would support | 


legislation if it could be proved that 
hours were excessively long, and that 
workers could not protect themselves. 
He maintained, without fear of serious 
contradiction, that the hours of boys and 
young men were excessively long, and 
that they were incapable of protecting 
themselves. They did what they could 
in voting in large minorities ; but many | 
of them were only half-members, and 
they had no votes. He should like it to 





The hon. Member | 





be shown how they were capable of re- 
ducing their hours of labour for them- | 
selves; but the opponents of this Bill 
did not say in what way they proposed | 
to meet the evil. He would have liked | 
to deal with other objections to the Bill, 
but felt that he ought to give way for one 
of the Members for Northumberland or 
Durham, whose position he had been 
assailing. 

*Mr.J. WILSON (Durham, Mid.) said, 
the right hon. Baronet had made out a 
strong case for interfering on behalf of 
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boys in the County of Durham ; but, still, 
there were certain classes of work in the 
mines which could not fairly be de- 


scribed in the manner he had done. 
Of course, he and other Members 
knew all about the work, _ be- 


‘ause they had themselves served an 
apprenticeship to it. It would not be 
right of him to say they were satisfied 
with the hours of work, for if he did, he 
might be misrepresented or misuader- 
stood ; but for a long time he had been a 
Trade Unionist and a Trade Unionist 
leader, and he had come to the conclusion 
that these things were best done and done 
most permanently when they were done 
gradualiy. Whatever charges might be 
made against them as leaders, it could not 
be said they looked at these things with 
the eyes of capitalists. However clear 
and convincing the arguments on the other 
side might appear to be, they were fully 
convinced in their own minds that to 
appeal to that House to fix the hours of 
labour of adult miners, long though they 
might be and hard though the labour 
might be, was not only a wrong way in 
itself, but was a way which would sap the 
self-dependence the miners should seek 
to maintain. The right hon. Baronet made 
a large assumption for the sole purpose 
of knocking it down. He assumed that 
we were ready to accept local option ; 
but that assumption was made on mis- 
tuken evidence. He believed the great 
body of miners objected to State inter- 
ference with the hours of labour in the 
rigid manner proposed by the Bill. The 
supporters of it must have been confused 
by the conflicting opinions which had 
been stated during the afternoon. The 
noble Lord the Member for Paddington 
had said it would make no difference 
whether the eight hours were adhered toor 
not. 

Lorp R. CHURCHILL: I did not 
say that. I said the point was one which 
ought to be examined in Committee, and 
need not affect our vote on the Second 
Reading. 

*Mr. J. WILSON said, that that did 
not affect his argument, or in any way 
minimise its foree. As he understood the 
position of the promoters of the Bill, it 
was “the Bill, the whole Bill, and no- 
thing but the Bill;” and this position 
was so rigidly stated that there could be 
no alteration in Committee. If the hon. 
Member for Ince were correct, eight-and- 
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a-half hours weuld not be accepted for 


Mines ( Fight 


any class of labour in the mine. Whilst 
he fully appreciated the beneficence of 
many Acts passed by the Prime Minister, 
of whom he had for many years been an 
admirer, he believed the right hon. 
Gentleman's advocacy of this Bill would 
not be accepted by the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain ; they were against 
any local option whatever; and he be- 
lieved they would not be satisfied if even 
an insignificant county like Durham were 
exempted. ‘That they were fully alive 
to the desirability of short time was proved 
by the fact that they had shortened 
the hewers’ hours to seven per day, and 
by the fact that in 1889 they shortened 
the hours of boys in 13 collieries from 
11 to 10, in lieu of a 10 per cent. advance 
in wages. Having passed through all 
the grades of employment in a mine, 
knowing well the dangers which sur- 
rounded the life of the miner, admitting 
that eight hours was much too long for 
a coal-getter to be in the mine, he still 
believed that the voluntary method was 
the best for obtaining a still further re- 
duction in the hours of labour. He 
joined in the expression of regret of the 
hon, Member for Ince that there should 
be any division among the miners 
on this or any other question, The 
number of Labour Members was too small 
to be divided, and there needed to be 
more consolidation of action and opinion. 
He believed, however, that it was only on 
the question of methods that they were 
divided. He would point out that if 
they abstracted from the Miners’ Federa- 
tion those who belonged to Durham they 
would only leave 184,000 men in the 
Union to form the Federation. In the 
conference of miners at Birmingham last 
January there were only 269,000 men 
represented in the Unions ; and deducting 
50,000 miners from Durham and 30,000 
men from South Wales and Scotland who 
were not in affinity with the Federa- 
tion, and 5,000 coal porters, it only 
left in the Federation 184,000 men. 
Yet it was said that the Federation repre- 
sented the large majority of the miners 
in England. 


Mr. WOODS: The hon. Member is 
right in saying that that is the member- 
ship of the National Federation ; but will 


he state how many miners in those areas 
—who are outside the Federation—have 
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given in their adhesion to the Eight 
Hours Bill ? 

Mr. J. WILSON said, he believed 
those figures had been given by 
the promoters of the Bill. But 
there was one way of testing the 
matter, and that was by ballot, and 
they had found that this question had 
not been generally tested in that 
manner. He could prove that it was 
not legislative intervention, but Trade 
Unions, that had shorten the hours of 
workers generally in this country as well 
as of the miners. In 1873 there was a 
Select Committee of that House which 
inquired into what was called the coal 
famine. A gentleman named William 
Brown, an agent for a large district in 
Staffordshire, gave evidence before that 
Committee, and stated that the hours of 
the men in his district were from half- 
past 5 in the morning till half-past 6 
at night—13 hours. Mr. Enoch Edwards, 
who now represented the same area, at 
the meeting with the Prime Minister the 
other day, stated that the hours in the 
district were eight per day. He wished 
to ask by what power had those hours 


been shortened ? There had been no 
State interference during that time. 


He and his friends had been charged with 
being hard-hearted so far as the boys 
were concerned ; but if they were, they 
must be of different material from other 
men. There was State interference with 
the hours of boys by the Mines Regula- 
tion Act of 1872; but from the time that 
Mr. Brown gave his evidence to the time 
when Mr. Edwards made his statement 


there had not been a single Act of 
Parliament interfering with — either 


juvenile or adult labour. It was not by 
the generosity of the coalowners that 
they had got these shorter hours, but by 
the action of the Trade Unions only, and 
always without a strike. He recognised 
and thanked the Prime Minister for his 
kind and eulogistic werds regarding the 
mining community, and his testimony to 
their ready heroism in risking their 
lives for their fellows in danger. He 
himself and his two Colleagues were of 
the same class, and if he was thankful 
for anything at all so far as this Bill was 
concerned, it was for this: that it was 
making the miner and the condition 
of the miner better known by all 
classes throughout the country. He 


believed that the tendency of this Bill, 
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whether it was carried or not, would be 
to bring about by the foree of conciliation 
shorter hours for the working miners. 
But he would like to show that the Bill 
did not support the arguments and 
reasons that had been stated in its favour. 
It proposed an eight-hour day from 
bank to bank for all men and for every 
man—eight hours for the man who 
worked in a three-foot seam, his body 
cramped up, and the atmosphere around 
him vitiated, and eight hours for the man 
at the bottom of the shaft working in the 
free fresh air, One argument that had 
been urged in favour of the Bill was 
that it would give men time for educa- 
tion and recreation ; but, at the same time, 
it was said that with shorter hours the 
output would not be lessened. Now, 
what was the meaning of that? It 
meant that the man who was now work- 
ing nine hours a day and producing a 
certain quautity of coal was to crowd 
into eight hours the same amount of 
work. That man would exhaust him- 
self through over-exertion ; and could it 
be said that he would be in a proper 
state to enjoy recreation or to seek edu- 
sation after having worked for that time 
at the utmost stretch of his energies ¢ 
Another argument for the Bill was that 
the work was dangerous. But there, 
again, the Bill fell short. All portions 
of the mine were not dangerous alike, 
and the Bill did not meet the varying 
requirements of the work. Some hon. 
Members would vote for this Bill because 
it wasa Miners’ Bill. He would ask them 
first to put their own houses in order. There 
were men on the omnibuses, on the rail- 
ways, in chemical works, and in the 
whole round of labour in the country, 
working long hours, and under bad, 
dangerous, aud deadly conditions. — If 
they had real regard for the miners they 
should begin by shortening the hours of 
their own workers. The experience of 
this country, so far as the miners were 
concerned, showed that where the men 
were most self-dependent the hours 
were the shortest, and, therefore, he 
would urge the House to do nothing 
that would sap that self-dependence. 


Mr. PICKARD : I beg to move that 
the Question be now put. 


Mr. J. WILSON : [have no intention 
of talking the Bill out. 


Mr. J. Wilson 


{COMMONS} 
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Supply. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not think 
there is any necessity for putting the 
Question. 
Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 279; 
Noes 201.—(Division List, No. 63.) 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


MARRIED WOMEN’S PROPERTY ACT 
(1882) AMENDMENT BILL. —(No. 260.) 


COMMITTEE, 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress ; 
again upon Wednesday next. 


to sit 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES) BILL.—(No. 184.) 
COMMITTEE, 

Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clause 1. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday. 
RIGHTS OF WAY SCOTLAND (No, 2) 
BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Thomas Shaw, Bill to 


amend the Law relating to Rights of Way in 
Scotland, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Thomas Shaw, Mr. Buchanan, Sir William 
Wedderburn, Mr. Beith, Mr. Alexander Cross, 
Mr. Robert Reid, Mr. Paul and Mr. Leng. 

Bill presented, and read first time. [Bill 
335. } 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
(No. 2) BILL.—(No. 67.) 

Adjourned Debate on Amendment to 
Second Reading [22nd March] further 
adjourned till Wednesday next. 

SUPPLY. 

Adjourned Debate on Main Question 
[2nd May] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 
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NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS BILL—(No. 199.) BusINE8s OF THE Howse. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked what 
[21st March] further adjourned till To-| Business would be taken on Thursday ? 
morrow. 
Tue SECRETARY 10 THE 
EVICTED TENANTS (IRELAND) BILL. |TREASURY (Mr. Maksoripanks, 
(No. 18.) Berwickshire) replied, that the remain- 
Adjourned Debate on Amendment to | ing Motions on going into Committee of 
Second Reading [29th March] further | Supply would first be taken, then the 
adjourned till Monday next. Budget Bill, and after that the North 
| Sea Fisheries Bill. 





PUBLIC PETITIONS COMMITTEE. . 
| Motion agreed to. 


Ninth Report brought up, and read ; | 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. | House adjourned at five minutes 
| before Six o'clock. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, | INDEX. ] 
“ That this House do now adjourn.” . 





